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DELEGATES BY CONFERENCES 


Lists of Delegates and Reserve Delegates, Ministerial and Lay, 
elected to the Thirtieth Delegated General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1928. Arranged Alphabetically by 
Conferences, giving Post Office Addresses, Appointments or Oc- 
cupation and Chairman of the Delegation. 


N. B.—The Arabic numerals after the name of the Conference indicate 
the number of delegates. Following the numerals may be found the name 
of the Area to which the Conference belongs. 


N. B.—Names of Laymen are invariably printed in black face type, 
and the names of Ministers in Roman. The number placed before the 
name of a Delegate indicates the order of his election. Chairmanship 
indicated in parenthesis. 


N. B.—Familiar abbreviations are used, such as 


agt—Agent evan—Evangelist pres—President 
atty—Attorney f—Farmer prin—Principal 
aud—Auditor fore—Foreman prof—Professor 
ban—Banker h. w.—Housewife pub. off—Public Official 
b. m.—Business Man. ins—Insurance publ—Publisher 
Bd—Board mer—Merchant r. e.—Real Estate 
coll—College mfr—Manufacturer sec—Secretary 
cor—Corresponding mgr—Manager supt—Superintendent 
dir— Director miss— Missionary tea—Teacher 
d. s.—District Supt. p—FPastor tr. sls—Trav. Salesman 
ed—KEditor phy—Physician 
ALABAMA CONFERENCE. 2. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates:— 


Wallace A. Murphree (chairman), p., Route 4, Birmingham, Ala. 
Joseph C. Swann, phy., 1562 Bruister St., Mobile, Ala. 
Reserves.—James H. Lott, Conf. evan., Trade, Ala. Arthur D. Peck, 
aud., Box 346, Birmingham, Ala. 


ATLANTA. 4. (Atlanta) 
Delegates :— 
(1) James C. Arnold, ins., 191 Ashby St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
(2) Nervey J. Crolley, d. s., 112 McDonough Blvd. S., Atlanta, Ga. 
(1) Lorenzo H. King (chairman), ed., Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, 631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
(2) Alonzo M. Wilkins, dentist, 604 Broad St., Griffin, Ga. 
Reserves.—(1) Samuel Cunningham, r. e., 454% Auburn Ave. N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. (1) Charles L. Johnson, p., 798 Martin St. 8S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. (2) Daniel H. Stanton, d.s., 47 Ashby St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. (2) Wil- 
liam C. Strickland, tea., McDonough, Ga. 


BALTIMORE. 12. (Washington) 


Delegates :— i 
(4) Francis R. Bayley, d. s., 506 Evesham Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(2) Harry W. Burgan, d. s., 2508 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(2) George W. Corner, Jr., mer., Wyman Park Apts., Baltimore, 
Md. 
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(3) George W. Crabbe, supt. Maryland Anti-Saloon League, 1110 
American Building, Baltimore, Md. ‘ ci: 

(3) John R. Edwards, cor. sec. Board of Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

(6) J. Be Hand, d. s., 100 Maryland Ave. N. E., Washington, 
D. 


(6) Miss Florence Hooper, treas. Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, 10 South St., Baltimore, Md. : 
(1) J. B. Joyce, phy., 602 W. University Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 
(5) John C. Letts, pres. Trustees American University, 3200 Elli- 
cott St., Washington, D. C. ; 
(5) James L. McLain, p., 812 20th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Edwin T. Mowbray (chairman), d. s., 27 E. North St., Hagers- 
town, Md. 
(4) W. H. S. White, prof., Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
Reserves.—(3) James H. Hyatt, exec. sec. Maryland Bible Society, 
9 East Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. (1) Benjamin W. Meeks, p., 309 
Woodlawn Rd., Baltimore, Md. (2) Oscar T. Olson, p., Mt. Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, Md. (3) Deets Pickett, research sec. Board of Temperartce, 
R.F.D. Route 1, Box 168, Arlington, Va. (2) George C. Shannon, phy., 
700 N. Fulton Ave., Baltimore, Md. (1) Paul H. Stewart, ins., 909-11 
Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


BENGAL. 2. (Calcutta) 


Delegates :— 
Victor M. Ilahibaksh, Y. M. C. A., sec., 5 Russell St., Calcutta, 
India. 
Shot K. Mondol (chairman), d. s., 52 Tangra Road, Calcutta, India. 
Reserves.—Hrit K. Mondol, headmaster Collins Institute, 140 Dhar- 
anal St., Calcutta, India. Henry M. Swan, 2506 Isabella St., Evanston, 
Ill. 


BLUE RIDGE-ATLANTIC. 2. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates :— 
Robert C. Kennedy, ban., Bessemer City, N. C. 
Beets M. White (chairman), p., 1211 Arendell St., Morehead City, 
N.C. 
Reserves.—Abraham S. Beaman, p., Winston-Salem, N. C. Russell 
F. Reynolds, ed., Tobaccoville, N. C. 


BOMBAY. 2. (Bombay) 
Delegates :— 
Albert A. Parker (chairman), principal India Methodist Theological 
College, 33 Rest Camp Road, Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 
G. Sundar Rao, lay pastor, Robinson Memorial Church, Byculla, 
Bombay, India. 
Reserves.—Isaac A. Harris, clerk, Robinson Memorial Bldg., Bom- 
bay, Fadia. Ariel N. Warner, miss., 506 Cording Ave., Govans, Balti- 
more, 


BURMA. 2. (Bangalore) 
Delegates :— 


Benjamin M. Jones (chairman), miss., 256 Creek St., Rangoon, 
Burma, India. 


mata Benjamin M. Jones, miss., 256 Creek St., Rangoon, Burma, 
ndia. 


Reserves.—Ray F. Spear, miss., Garrett Dormitory, Evanston, III. 
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CALIFORNIA. 12. (San Francisco) 


Delegates :— 
(3) !Don O. Colegrove, p., 1525 Waller St., San Francisco, Cal. 
(2) Edward P. Dennett, ed., California Christian Advocate, 3 City 
Hall Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
(2) Percy S. King, atty., Napa, Cal. 
(1) Lee C. Knoles (chairman), pres. College of Pacific, Stockton, 


al. 
(5) Leon L. Loofbourow, d. s., 1887 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
(5) John H. McCallum, b. m., 123 Liberty St., San Francisco, Cal. 
(4) Fred D. Parr, b. m., 136 Jordan Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
(3) Ivory G. Rodda, b. m., 1031 Second St., Sacramento, Cal. 
(6) Mrs. H. D. Rose, h. w., Sonora, Cal. 
(6) Walter J. Sherman, p., Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
(1) John Tunnicliffe, b. m., 1521 Cypress Ave., Burlingame, Cal. 
(4) John W. Winkley, p., 414 8th St., Marysville, Cal. 
Reserves.—(2) Frank K. Baker, d. s., 912 27th St., Sacramento, Cal. 
Howard M. Boys, Mgr. Methodist Book Concern, 5 City Hall Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. (2) Percy F. Morris, b. m., 59 Domingo Ave., Berkeley, 
Cal. (1) William F. Morrish, ban., 945 Arlington Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
(3) Carl M. Warner, d. s., 3 City Hall Ave., San Francisco, Cal. (1) James 
H. N. Williams, d. s., Reno, Nev. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA. 4. (New Orleans) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Walter L. Brown, phy., 1200 1st St., Birmingham, Ala. 
(1) Edward M. Jones (chairman), Field Sec. Board of Pensions and 
Relief, 631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
(2) Lee W. Lynn, shipping clerk, 547 S. 6th St., Gadsden, Ala. 
(2) John W. Thomas, d. s., 412 N. 15th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
Reserves.—(1) Charles L. Dunn, p., 614 8th Ave. N., Birmingham, 
Ala. (2) William J. Echols, undertaker, 412 N. 15th St., Birmingham, 
Ala. (1) Mrs. Lovie M. Points, tea., 910 Christian St., Alexander City, 
Ala.’ (2) Sigismund C. Walker, prof. New Orleans Gilbert College, 5318 
St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 


CENTRAL CHINA. 2. (Shanghai) 
Delegates :— 
Handel Lee (chairman), p., Kui Lan Methodist Church, Nanking, 
China. 
Wen Teh Kiang, tea., Methodist Girls’ School, Nanking, China. 
Reserves.—Edward E. James, miss., 5 City Hall Ave., San Francisco, 
Cal. Daniel C. T. Tung, prin., Wau Nau Academy, Ning-Kwoh-Fuh, 
An, China. 


CENTRAL GERMAN. 6. _ (Detroit) 
Delegates:— 
(1) Charles E. Allinger, sec. treas., 149-163 Larned St., E. Detroit, 
ich. 
(2) Fred J. Bauman, fore., 12010 Iowa Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
William Brickner, d. s., 2217 E. 80th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(1) August J. Bucher (chairman), ed. Christliche Apologete, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(3) Will J. Gelvin, tr. sls., Batesville, Ind. } 
(2) Frederick W. Mueller, Field Sec. Board Home Missions, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 Withdrawn from the ministry. 
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Reserves.—(1) Fred J. Baumann, d. s., 4456 Vancouver Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. (3) Edward D. Edelmaier, p., 3016 24th St., Detroit, Mich. 
(2) Louis C. Fritsche, mgr.-publ. Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) Gottlieb Golder, pub., 823 Heberton Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (3) George W. Lumm, sls. mgr. Standard Oil Co., 628 
Coney Ct., Toledo, Ohio. (2) Albert L; Marting, p., 967 Caledonia Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CENTRAL GERMANY. 2. (Zurich) 
Delegates :— 
Otto Goricke, mfr., Radebeul bei Dresden, Kronprinzstrasse 23, 
Sachsen, Germany. 
Hermann HE. Zeuner (chairman), p., Gera i. Thur. Schillerstrasse 3, 
Germany. 
Reserves.—Emil Leuring, prof. Frankfort. Theological Seminary, Ginn- 
heimer, Landstr. 180, Frankfort a. Main, Germany. Ernest Winkler, 
b. m., Weissenborn bei Zwickau, Sachsen, Germany. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 10. (Chicago) 


Delegates :— 
(1) Leonard E. Brewbaker, ban., Bushnell, Ill. 
(5) Joseph A. Chapman, p., 1814 5th Ave., Rock Island, IIl. 
(2) William H. Craine, p., 191 S. Chicago Ave., Kankakee, II. 
(5) John W. Fling, atty., Wyoming, III. 
(2) Achalis M. Legg, mfr., Pontiac, Ill. 
(4) George M. Meeker, ban., Cropsy, III. 
(1) William E. Shaw (chairman), p., 704 Hamilton Blvd, Peoria, Ill. 
(3) George H. Thorpe, d. s., 1210 21st St., Rock Island, III. 
(3) Charles P. White, phy., Kewanee, II 
(4) David F. Wilson, p., Bushnell, Il. 

Reserves.—(1) Sanford P. Archer, p., Normal, Ill. (1) John B. John- 
son, f., Carthage, Ill. (8) Frederick Mann, b. m., 912, S. Greenwood 
Ave., Kankakee, Ill. (2) Thomas E. Newland, d. s., 803 Bateman Ave., 
oe Ill. (2) H. K. Walker, r. e., 310 Robinson Bldg., Rock Island, 


CENTRAL MISSOURI. 4. (Covington) 


Delegates:— 
(1) Benjamin F. Abbott (chairman), p., 208 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(2) Mrs. Olive E. Grear, tea., 615 Baxter St., Neosho, Mo. 

(2) Charles S. Webster, d. s., 2109 Hope St., Hannibal, Mo. 

(1) Miss Arsania M. Williams, tea., 4318 San Francisco St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Reserves.—(2) Mrs. Missouri A. Ford, h. w., 1515 Tracy St., Kansas 
City, Mo. (2) Luther R. Grant, p., 706 Benton Ave., Springfield, Mo. 
(1) Edward L. McAllister, d. s., 218 W. Morgan St., Sedalia, Mo. (1) Willis 
G. Mosely, ins., 208 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 10. (Buffalo) 
Delegates :— 
2) Francis E. Baldwin, mfr., Elmira, N. Y. 
(1) George H. Haigh (chairman), pres. Conf. Pensions and Relief, 
265 Dale St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(3) Carl G. McConnell, p., 647 Penn Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
(4) Reuben L. Nye, coll. prof., 515 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(1) Albert G. Odell, phy., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
(2) William H. Powers, p., 208 E. Mill St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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(5) Curtis C. Roszell, d. s., 265 Primrose Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

(3) Jarvis L. Thorpe, phy., Clyde, N. Y. 

(5) M. Fay Van Dyke, f., Canton, Pa. 

(4) Harry E. Woolever, ed., National Methodist Press, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Reserves.—(3) John C. Ferguson, mfr., Elmira, N. Y. (2) J. Carlton 
Hurley, coll. instructor, Baldwinsville, N. Y. (2) Robert C. Hebbleth- 
waite, p., Baldwinsville, N. Y. (1) George M. Perkins, p., Williamson, 
N. Y. (1) George E. Thorpe, pharmacist, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 12. (Washington) 


Delegates :— 
(2) Charles V. Adams, ban., Montoursville, Pa. 
(5) Herbert T. Ames, atty., Williamsport, Pa. 
(5) Edgar R. Heckman, p., Clearfield, Pa. 
(2) Horace L. Jacobs, p., Bedford, Pa. 
(4) Sylvester A. Kuhn, R. R. agt., Hastings, Pa. 
(6) A. Lawrence Miller, p., Lewistown, Pa. 
(1) Ira P. Romberger, retired b. m., 2917 N. Front St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
(3) Michael B. Rich, mfr., Woolrich, Pa. 
(1) J. Edgar Skillington (chairman), p., 1213 18th St., Altoona, Pa. 
(4) Morris E. Swartz, d.s., Sunbury, Pa. 
(6) Wat Tyler, postal official, Shamokin, Pa. 
(3) Alvin S. Williams, p., 1225 8th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Reserves.—(3) J. Howard Ake, d. s., 1402 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(2) Sterling W. Dickson, atty., Berwick, Pa. (1) James W. Lowther, 
ban., Bellwood, Pa. (1) J. McKendree Reiley, d. s., 801 Lexington Ave., 
Altoona, Pa. (2) William E. Watkins, d. s., 811 Market St., Williams- 
port, Pa. (3) James S. Williams, accountant, Roaring Springs, Pa. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 2. (Calcutta) 
Delegates :— 
Miss Shorogu Bose, tea., Hawabagh, Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 
Carl F. H. Guse (chairman), miss., 130 Civil Lines, Jubbulpore, C. P., 
India. 
Reserves.—Sampson Ariel, p., Jagdalpur, Boston State, C. P., India. 
Frank A. Felt, miss., M. E. Mission, Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 


CENTRAL SWEDISH. 2. (Chicago) 
Delegates :— 
Carl A. Carlson, ban., 2729 Sheridan Road, Evanston, III. 
Carl G. Wallenius (chairman), pres. Wesley Academy and Seminary, 
2408 Orrington Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
Reserves.—J. Edward Anderson, b. m., 87 N. Harrison St., Batavia, 
Ill., Eric P. Swan, d. s., 2506 Isabella St., Evanston, Ill. 


CENTRAL TENNESSEE. 2. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates :— 
Charles G. Dillard, undertaker, Lafayette, Tenn. 
Harry L. Upperman (chairman), pres. Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tenn. 
Reserves.—G. W. Florence, p., Lexington, Tenn. Alvin P. Hayes, 
Sparta, Tenn. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA. 2. (Peking) 
Delegates :— ! 
Sao Dsi Liu, tea., Chengtu, West China. : 
Bo Chen Tang (chairman), p., Chengtu, West China. 
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Reserves.—Joseph Beech, miss., 129 Oak Hill Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 
Miss Eva Rwan, student, 801 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 


CHICAGO NORTHWEST. 4. (Chicago) 


Delegates :— ‘ : 
(1) Herman R. Boese, atty., 1139 50th St., Milwaukee, Wis. : 
(1) Adam J. Loeppert, d. s., 913 Belden Ave., Chicago, Ill. (chair- 


man). 
(2) Frederick H. Thiel, p., 2022 Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(2) Charles E. Waterman, ban., Route 1, South Holland, IIl. 
Reserves.—(1) Gustav Gelhaus, f., Rockford, lowa. (1) J. J. Hoff- 
man, p., 6409 Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. (2) Samuel H. Melcher, P. O. 
employee, 904 Blunt St., Charles City, Iowa. (2) Frederick W. Schneider, 
prof., 1504 Morningside Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 


CHILE. 2. (Buenos Aires) 


Delegates :-— 
Hepee aes (chairman), p., First Church, Casilla 5569, Santiago, 
ile, S. A. : 
Pedro R. Zottele, national sec. Board of Education M. E. C. in 
Chile, Casilla 183-D, Santiago de Chile, 8. A. 
Reserves.—Corwin F. Hartzell, miss., 5827 Maryland Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Ismael Lopez, assistant p., El Vergel, Angol, Chile, S. A. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA. 2. (Peking) 
Delegates :— 
Din S. Lien, tea., Chungking, China. 
Fah S. Yang (chairman), d. s., Chungking, China. 
Reserves.—William R. North, miss., 301 E. Bishop St., Bellefonte, 
Pa. Jacob F. Peat, miss., 1272 E. 125th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


COLORADO. 10. (Denver) 


Delegates :— 
(2) Orrin W. Auman, treas. World Service Com., 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


(5) Charles O. Beckman, p., Boulder, Colo. 

(5) George H. Bradfield, atty., Greeley, Colo. 

(4) Elmer G. Cutshall, pres. Iliff School Theology, Denver, Colo. 
(1) Loren M. Edwards (chairman), p., 1820 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
(2) Irving F. Keeping, b. m., Pueblo, Colo: 

(3) Frank McDonough, Sr., judge Dist. Ct., Denver, Colo. 

(4) Egbert B. Simmons, Y. M. C. A. sec., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(1) Robert B. Spencer, ed., Ft. Morgan, Colo. 

(3) Charles O. Thibodeau, p., Greeley, Colo. 

Reserves.—(2) Walter D. Cole, d. s., 317 Trinity Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
(2) A. J. Dickson, b. m., Glenwood Springs, Colo. (3) Ray 8S. Dum, p., 
63 S. 9th East St., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1) Henry G. Goodsell, d. s., 
317 Trinity Bldg., Denver, Colo. (1) William L. Hartman, atty., 
Pueblo, Colo. (3) Clinton G. Hickey, phy., Denver, Colo. 


COLUMBIA RIVER. 6. (Portland) 

Delegates :— 
(2) A. A. Callender, d.s., 204 Vraydenburg Apts., Wenatchee, Wash. 
(3) Charles M. Holtzinger, b. m., Yakima, Wash. 
(2) Grant E. Hunt, ins., Spokane, Wash. 
(3) Thomas W. Jeffrey, p., 444 23rd St., Spokane, Wash. 
(1) Charles E. Miller (chairman), d. s., Moscow, Idaho. 
(1) Ferman L. Pickett, tea., Pullman, Wash. 

Reserves.—(3) Charles T. Borg, atty., Pateros; Wash. (2) Ira R. 
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Boyd, dentist, Moscow, Idaho. (1) Charles L. Chamberlin, atty., 
Colfax, Wash. (2) Fred N. Morton, p., Kennewick, Wash. (1) Harrold 
O. Perry, p., Wenatchee, Wash. 


DAKOTA. 8. (St. Paul) 


Delegates :-— 

1) Dess C. Cox, h. w., Rapid City, S. Dak. 

(4) A. Clay Darling, atty., Groton, 8. Dak. 

(2) William E. Hartung, p., Deadwood, S. Dak. 

(4) Emerson E. Hunt, d. s., Mitchell, S. Dak. 

(2) David F. Jones, druggist, Watertown, S. Dak. 

(1) Edward D. Kohlstedt (chairman), cor. see. Board of Home 
SEs and Church Extension, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

a. 

(3) Lauritz Miller, atty., Mitchell, S. Dak. 

3) Roy G. Minkler, p., Parker, S. Dak. 

Reserves.—(1) John P. Jenkins, d. s., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (1) Ulysses 
G. Johnson, r. e., Redfield, S. Dak. (2) Roscoe Knodell, atty., Winner, 
S. Dak. (8) Charles A. Laurson, b. m., Howard, S. Dak. (3) William 
e sont yh p-, Redfield, 8. Dak. (2) Charles E. Wilcox, p., Wagner, 

. Dak. 


DELAWARE. 8. (Philadelphia) 


Delegates :— 

(4) Frederick H. Butler, sec. Colored Work Epworth League, 740 
Rush St., Chicago, Il. 

(2) Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, h. w., 31 Webster Pl., Orange, N. J. 

(3) Miss Olive A. Hall, clerk, 735 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) David H. Hargis (chairman), p., 2249 Oxford St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

(4) William W. M. Henry, phy., Dover, Del. 

(3) Thomas H. Kiah, prin., Princess Anne, Md. 

(2) Charles A. Tindley, p., 1509 Christian St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) Herbert S. Wilson, supervisor Colored Schools of Kent County, 
Md., Chestertown, Md. 

Reserves.—(1) John W. Jefferson, d. s., 418 E. Dover St., Easton, Md. 
(2) Frederick S. Jewett, oyster packer, St. Michaels, Md. (2) Joseph 
E. A. Johns, d. s., 607 Poplar Hill Ave., Salisbury, Md: (3) Horatio W. 
Jones, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Princess Anne, Md. (1) Samuel J. 
Pinkett, prof., Princess Anne, Md. (3) W. C. Thompson, d. s., 5837 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DENMARK. 2. (Copenhagen) 
Delegates:— 
Herman Saermark (chairman), p., Kalundborg, Denmark. 
Crilles H. Yensen, f., Vindingegaard, Roskilde, Denmark. 
Reserves.—A. A. Rogert, d. s., Aarhus, Denmark. Carl C. Thaarup, 
mer., Frederikshayn, Denmark. 


DES MOINES. 10. (Omaha) 
Delegates :— ; 
(5) Frank G. Bean, d. s., Clarinda, Iowa. 
(3) Levi P. Goodwin, p., Shenandoah, Iowa. ; 
(2) John L. Hillman, pres. Simpson College, Indianola, Towa. 
(4) Walter Hutton, sec. Iowa State S. S. Assn., Des Moines, Iowa. 
(3) Ermal L. MacMichael, implement dealer, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
(2) Mark B. Nelson, ban., Atlantic, Iowa. 
(5) Aaron V. Proudfoot, atty., Indianola, Iowa. 
(1) Raymond M. Shipman (chairman), p., Ames, Iowa. 
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4) Frederick W. Simpson, p., 1653 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
i E. W. Weeks, atty., Guthrie Center, Iowa. 

Reserves.—(1) J. H. Darling, dentist, Ogden, Iowa. (3) Mearl A. 
Gable, d. s., 512 Benton St., Council Bluffs, Iowa. (3) Horace M. Havner, 
atty., Des Moines, Iowa. (2) Orville F. Howard, f., Shenandoah, Iowa. 
(1) David J. Shenton, p., Clarinda, Ia. (2) Fred N. Willis, d. s., 204 S. 
Marshall St., Boone, Iowa. 


DETROIT. 18. (Detroit) 


Delegates:— : ; j 

(1) *Lewis B. Alger, mfr., 1602 Edison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

(5) Junius E. Beal, Regent of University of Michigan, P. O. Box 6, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 

(2) George Elliott (chairman), ed. Methodist Review, 150 5th Ave., 
New York City. : 

(6) Sidney D. Eva, p., 88 Lodewyck Ave., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

(5) Howard A. Field, d. s., 34 Elizabeth St.-E., Detroit, Mich. 

(4) Walter R. Fruit, p., Court St., Flint, Mich. 

(7) John E. Martin, d. s., 610 Thompson Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

(8) Eugene M. Moore, p., 1128 Edgewood Drive, Royal Oak, Mich. 

(8) Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, nat. pres. W. F. M. S., 657 Virginia 
Park, Detroit, Mich. 

(8) George W. Olmstead, p., Flint, Mich. 

(6) Stewart M. Powrie, mer., 303 N. Wenona Ave., Bay City, Mich. 

(1) Merton S. Rice, p., 59 Alger Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

(7) Albert E. Sharpe, atty., Adams Bldg., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

(4) Delmar D. Spellman, photographer, 4838 Woodward Ave., - 
Detroit, Mich. 

2) Arthur J. Stock, ins., 2202 1st Nat’] Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

9) Judson L. Transue, r. e. and ins., 302 W. Court St., Flint, Mich. 

(8) cool T. Tweedie, photographer, P. O. Box 214, Crosswell, 

ich. 

(9) William M. Ward, p., St. Clair, Mich. 

Reserves.—(2) 'Russell H. Bready, p., 114 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(2) Arthur P. Eva, mgr. Gas Co., Calumet, Mich. (3) Isaiah S. Morris, 
phy., 1101 David Whitney Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (1) Harvey G. Pearce, 
d. s., 625 Newall St., Flint, Mich. (1) Frank J. Rutherford, r. e., 619 
Clifford St., Flint, Mich. (8) Peter F. Stair, p., Monroe, Mich. 


EAST GERMAN. 2. (New York) 


Delegates :— 
Charles F. Houck, b. m., 216 E St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Herman A. Maser (chairman), p., 113 Park Pl., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Reserves.—Gustay Bobilin, p., 1513 E. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Charles M. Wendels, sls., 3523 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EAST TENNESSEE. 2. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates :— 
Mrs. E. H. Forrest, h. w., 427 Scott St., Bristol, Va. 
Judson S. Hill (chairman), pres. Morristown Normal and Industrial 
College, Morristown, Tenn. 


Reserves.—Anderson Davis, d. s., Bristol, Tenn. Mrs. Hattie Sink- 
ford, h. w., Bluefield, W. Va. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA. 2. (Buenos Aires) 
Delegates :— 
Fred Aden, educator, Rivadavia 6100, Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 


1 Transferred to another Conference. 
*Deceased. 
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Albert W. Tallon (chairman), p., Ensenada 82, Velez Sarsfield, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A. 

Reserves.—H. P. Coates, mer., Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. George 

Hf qe d. s., Lavalle 341 (Escritorio 226), Buenos Aires, Argentina, 


EASTERN SWEDISH. 2. (New York) 


Delegates :— 
Oscar W. Hijerpe, heating and plumbing, 263 Whiting Lane, West 
Hartford, Conn. 
Oscar K. Sundberg (chairman), p., 3701 Foster Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reserves.—Adolph Carlson, tailor, 113 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. A. R. Liljewall, p., 594 Lexington Ave., New York, NY. 


ERIE. 10. (Pittsburgh) 


Delegates :— 
(4) A. Lincoln Bell, ins., Ridgway, 
(2) William A. Elliott, prof. Ree College, 583 Highland Ave., 
Meadville, Pa. 
(1) Roy F. Howe (chairman), d. s., 220 S. Highland Ave., Dubois, Pa. 
(5) Samuel W. McDowell, phy., Pittsville, Pa. 
(5) Robert J. Montgomery, p., Sheffield, Pa. 
(4) William P. Murray, d. s., 7241 N. Main St., Meadville, Pa. 
(2) John E. Roberts, p., Dunkirk, Noi; 
(3) Alfred B. Smith, p., Greenville, Pa. 
(1) Edgar T. Welch, mfr., Westfield, N.Y. 
(3) William A. Womer, phy., New Castle, Pa. 

Reserves.—(1) James A. Beebe, pres. Allegheny Coll., Meadville, Pa. 
(1) Herbert G. Eaton, oil refiner, Warren, Pa. (2) Blaine H. Gifford, 
ins., 314 E. 25th St., Erie, Pa. (2) *Benjamin A. Ginader, d. s., 229 E. 
30th St., Erie, Pa. . 


FINLAND. 2. (Copenhagen) 
Delegates:— 
Yrjo H. Hyvari, mgr. State Printing Office, Lant, Viertotie 27, 
Helsinki, Suomi, Finland. 
Toivo Rajalinna (chairman), d. s., Tampere, Rongank, 5, Finland. 
Reserves.—Jonas W. Haggman, prof., Helsinki, Brando, F: inland. Ida 
Makkonen, evan., Puanyuorenkatu, 2 Helsinki, ‘Suomi, Finland. 


FLORIDA. 2. (Atlanta) 


Wan ae : 
Henry W. Bartley (chairman), d. s., 1106 W. 8th St., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


Walter W. Sullivan, ins., N. Main St., Gainesville, Fla. 
Reserves.—David A. Reiley, expressman, 1002 W. Price St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. T. H. B. Walker, p., 621 W. State St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOOCHOW. 4. (Foochow) 

Delegates:— 
(1) S. K. Hsu, b. m., Foochow, China. 
(2) Eu-Guong Uong, tea., Foochow, China. 
(1) Ralph A. Ward (chairman), exec. sec. Area Bd. of Educa., Foo- 

chow, China 

(2) Philip B48 ath prof., Foochow, China 

Reserves.—(2) Dieu Kong Gong, Bureau of Public Works, Foochow, 


* Deceased. 
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China. (2) John Gowdy, miss., Foochow, China. (1) Miss Cie Lang 
Ngu, tea., Foochow, China. (1) Gang-huo Uong, d. s., Foochow, China. 


GENESEE. 12. (Buffalo) 
Delegates :— ; 

1) Ray Allen (chairman), p., 63 E. Main St., Hornell, N. Y. 
(2) Alton M. Blake, retired b. m., Naples, N. Y. 
(3) Samuel J. Clarkson, p., 590 Averill Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
(3) O. C. Curtis, mer., LeRoy, N. Y. 
(2) Ralph S. Cushman, p., 319 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
(4) Glen W. Leighbody, r. e., 84 Highgate Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(5) J. Harrison Olmstead, p., 1901 16th St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
(5) Louis M. Potter, mfr., Hamburg, N. Y. 
(1) John B. M. Stephens, judge, Rochester, N. Y. 
(6) John H. Stoody, p., 403 Potomac Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(4) Howard M. Wilson, p., 6 W. Court St., Warsaw, N. Y. 
(6) William E. Winger, mfr., Warsaw, N. Y. 

Reserves.—(1) Delano D. Cottrell, retired b. m., North Cohocton, 
N. Y. (1) Charles E. Guthrie, d. s., 62 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(3) George S. G. Hares, p., 169 E. Second St., Hornell, N. Y. (2) J. L. 
Hineman, Supt. of Schools, Bradford, Pa. (2) John F. Leffler, d. s., 
126 N. Barry St., Olean, N. Y. (3) W. A. Notman, retired b. m., 33 
Colonial Circle, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 2. (Atlanta) 


Delegates:— 
Edmund J. Hammond (chairman), d. s., 453 Jackson St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Clarence A. Titus, sls. mgr., 222 Melrose Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Reserves.—Leroy A. Griggs, p., 185 Myrtle St., Atlanta, Ga. Wil- 
liam H. Patton, pres. Epworth Seminary, Epworth, Ga. 


GUJARAT. 2. (Bombay) 


Delegates :— 
Royal D. Bisbee (chairman), d. s., Baroda Residency, India. 
Dungarshi J. Makwana, tea., Methodist Episcopal Mission, Baroda 
Residency, India. 
Reserves.—Laura A. Heist, miss., 1432 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Virji Khojabhai, p., Baroda Residency, India. 


HINGHWA. 4. (Foochow) 
Delegates:— 
(2) D. L. Chua, tea., Hinghwa, Fukien, China. 
(1) George W. Hollister (chairman), tea., 163 N. Sandusky St., 
Delaware, Ohio. 
(1) G. B. Lau, tea., Hinghwa, Fukien, China. 
(2) Tien H. Lin, agt. American Bible Society, Shanghai, China. 
Reserves.—(2) S. H. Au, Mission Press, Hinghwa, Fukien, China. 
(1) Mrs. George W. Hollister, miss., Hinghwa, Fukien, China. (1) H. L. 
Sang, p., Ng Sauh, Hinghwa, Fukien, China. (2) U. C. Ua, d.s., Hankong, 
Fukien, China. 


HOLSTON. 6. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates :— 
(2) Henry C. Black, ban., Johnson City, Tenn. 
(3) aus A. Brown, pres. University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
enn. 
(3) Alex. D. Harkness, b. m., Jellico, Tenn 
(1) Mrs. John A. Patten, h. w., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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(2) Jacob F. Reed, d. s., Bristol, Tenn. 
(1) Oliver R. Tarwater (chairman), p., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Reserves.—(3) R. H. Burkhart, tea., Johnson City, Tenn. (2) John 
S. Fletcher, atty., Chattanooga, Tenn. (1) Andy M. Hill, r. e., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. (1) James M. Melear, ed. Western Christian Advocate, 
Southern Edition, Athens, Tenn. (2) Richard M. Millard, p., First Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


HYDERABAD. 2. (Bangalore) 
Delegates :— 
Marcellus D. Ross (chairman), miss., Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 
Miss Elizabeth J. Wells, miss., Stanley Girls School, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, India. 
_ Reserves.—Mrs. Marcellus D. Ross, miss., 150 5th Ave., New York 
City. Charles E. Parker, miss., Delaware, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS. 16. (Chicago) 


Delegates :— 
(4) James C. Baker, p., 1209 W. Green St., Urbana, II]. 
(1) Ira B. Blackstock, f. mgr., 1016 S. 6th St., Springfield, Ill. 
(2) William J. Davidson, pres. Illinois Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington, 


(3) Thomas N. Ewing, p., 418 Franklin St., Danville, Ill 

(7) Charles W. Groves, tea., Champaign, IIl. 

(5) Thomas V. Hopper, mer., Jacksonville, Ill. 

(1) Herbert A. Keck (chairman), p. 407 W. Hill St., Champaign, III. 

(8) Harry W. McPherson, p., 704 8S. 5th St., Springfield, Tl. 

(6) Isaac E. Merritt, ban., Hoopeston, Ill 

(8) De Lafayette Musselman, pres. Business Coll., Quincy, ‘Ill. 

(5) Edwin G. Sandmeyer, d. s., 1531 8. 8rd St., Charleston, Ill. 

(2) Hershel R. Snavely, judge, Marshall, Ill. 

(6) Edwin L. Tobie, d. s., 703 W. California St., Urbana, Ill. 

(7) Arthur M. Wells, d..s., 1714 N. Main St., Decatur, Ill. 

(3) Mie. Emon F. Wells, sec., W. F. M. 8., Illinois Conf., Pitts- 
eld, Il. 

(4) Henry S. Wiley, lumberman, Buffalo, IIl. 

Reserves.—(1) Archibald K. Byrns, p., Jacksonville, Ill. (1) Alji R. 
Crook, curator State Museum, Centennial Bldg., Springfield, Ill. (2) Cliff 
Guild, tea., Illinois Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington, Ill. (2) Freeman A. 
Havighurst, d. s., Bloomington, Ill. (8) Thomas J. Prentice, mer., 
Decatur, Ill. 


INDIANA. 14. (Indianapolis) 


Delegates :— 

(4) Mrs. Hattie L. Asbury, Ind. Conf. Sec. W. F. M. S., 1824 
Ashland Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. : 

(5) William S. Bovard, sec. Bd. of Education, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Tl. 

(2) William B. Farmer, ex. sec. Pr. Aid Soc’y, 626 People’s Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

(1) Orien W. Fifer (chairman), d. s., 307 Hume-Mansur Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

(3) Fred A. Heuring, judge, Rockport, Ind. 

(6) John W. McFall, p., 2157 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

(7) Charles McGraw, f., Connersville, Ind. 

(6) Joseph W. Morrow, postmaster, Charlestown, Ind. 

(7) John E. Murr, d. s., 1 Rasmussen Court, New Albany, Ind. 

(2) Dwight S. Ritter, sec.-treas., Grassyfork Fisheries, 1200 People’s 
Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. — ; : 
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(1) Thomas J. Sare, atty., 719 7th St., Bloomington, Ind. 
(3) John T. Scull, d. s., 504 N. Morgan St., Rushville, Ind. 
(5) Raymond R. Tash, r. e. and ins., Salem, Ind. 
(4) John M. Walker, p., 908 Blackford St., Evansville, Ind. 
Reserves.—(1) Jacob V. Baker, phy., Edinburg, Ind. (2) Alfred E. 
Craig, p., 510 Upper Second St., Evansville, Ind. (1) Clarence E. Flynn, 
., Bloomington, Ind. (3) T. Morton McDonald, atty., 414 N. Spruce 
t., Princeton, Ind. (8) George H. Murphy, d. s., 206 B Washington 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. (2) William O’Brien, ban., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


INDUS RIVER. 2. (Bombay) 
Delegates :— ‘953 
James W. N. Cumming, retired extra asst. Commissioner of Balu- 
chistan, Lytton Road, Quetta, Baluchistan, India. ; 
Clyde B. Stuntz (chairman), miss., 7 Warris Road, Lahore, Punjab, 
India. 
Reserves.—Daniel L. Mall, inspector of cooperative banks, Batala, 
Punjab, India. Earle M. Rugg, miss., 1 Empress Road, Lahore, Punjab, 
India. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN. 4. (Helena) 


Delegates :— 
(1) Harry S. Hamilton (chairman), d. s., 1521 N. 5th, Boise, Idaho. 
(2) John W. Peter, atty., Pocatello, Idaho. 
(1) Hans J. Roan, ins., Boise, Idaho. 
(2) Charles W. Tenney, pres. Gooding Coll., Gooding, Idaho. 
Reserves.—(1) W. O. Cotton, ins., Idaho Falls, Idaho. (2) Charles 
E. Helman, p., Buhl, Idaho. (1) Edgar L. White, d.s., 1521 N. 5th St., 
Twin Falls, Idaho. (2) Mrs. W. A. Winters, h. w., Cascade, Idaho. 


IOWA. 6. (Omaha) 
Delegates:— ; 
(1) George Blagg (chairman), p., Box 186, Grinnell, Iowa. 
(2) Wilbur R. Keesey, d. s., 209 W. 4th St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 
(2) i teodae H. Maytag, mfr., 521 South C Ave., West, Newton, 
owa. 
(3) William: H. Spence, p., 521 N. 6th St., Burlington, Iowa. 
(1) Dean Taylor, postmaster, 105 W. Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
(8) Addison J. Wood, f., R. R. 2, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Reserves.—(2) Elza E. Phelps, ban., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. (1) Edward 
J. Shook, p., Sigourney, Iowa. (2) Ulysses 8. Smith, p., Fairfield, Iowa. 
(1) George E. Wahl, mfr. supt., 110 N. Woodlawn Ave., Burlington, Iowa. 


ITALY. 2. (Paris) 
Delegates:— 
Felice Cacciapuoti, atty. and consul, Via Servi 2, Florence, Italy. 
Carlo M. Ferreri (chairman), d. s., Via Fierenze, 38, Rome, Italy. 
Reserves.—Pietro Beltrami, b. m., Via S. Maria, 25, Pisa, Italy. 
Umberto E. Postpischl, p., Via Giacomo Venetian, 3, Bologna, Italy. 


KANSAS. 16. (Kansas City) 


Delegates :— 
(1) Osoar E. Allison (chairman), p., 1211 Houston St., Manhattan, 


an. 
(7) Ira M. Benham, p., Junction City, Kan. 
(1) Thomas O. Cunningham, mifr., 623 Benton Blvd., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
(6) Jonas E. Eckdall, mer., 727 Rural St., Emporia, Kan. 
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(8) James C. Funnell, probate judge, Clay Center, Kan. 

Harry A. Gordon, d. s., 1811 W. 50th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
(6) Christopher L. Hovgard, p., Emporia, Kan. 

(2) Wiley A. Keve, p., Leavenworth, Kan. 

(2) Mrs. James L. McCoy, h. w., 440 Elm St., Coffeyville, Kan. 

(4) John R. McFadden, p., 500 Topeka Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

(4) John Marshall, Justice Supreme Court, Topeka, Kan. 

(3) Frank Neff, p., 647 Oakland Blvd., Kansas City, Kan. 

(3) Ralph R. Price, prof. State Ag. Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 

(5) Frank H. Roberts, ed., Oskaloosa, Kan. 

(7) J. Luther Taylor, investments, Pittsburg, Kan. 

(8) Gordon B. Thompson, p., 1124 Garfield Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

Reserves.—(1) Wallace B. Fleming, pres. Baker University, Baldwin, 

Kan. (3) John C. Gaede, mer., Fredonia, Kan. (3) Benjamin F. Gaither, 
d. s., 324 W. Wahl St.; Fort Scott, Kan. (1) O. Grant Markham, Publ. 
Agt. Methodist Book Concern, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. (2) Clyde W. 


Odom, d. s., 1421 Polk St., Topeka, Kan. (2) William G. Tulloss, ban., 
Rantoul, Kan. 


KENTUCKY. 4. (Cincinnati) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Alvis S. Bennett, end. sec. Union Coll., Barbourville, Ky. 
(1) Edward P. Hall (chairman), p., 201 Mound St., Harlan, Ky. 
(2) Emery R. Overley, d. s., 1801 Hilton Ave., Ashland, Ky. 
(2) J. Harry Richardson, mailcarrier, Maysville, Ky. 
Reserves.—(2) James D. Black, atty., Barbourville, Ky. (1) John 
L. Fort, p., 537 S. 3rd St., Louisville, Ky. (1) Mrs. Colletta A. Godbey, 
h. w., 722 W. Maxwell St., Lexington, Ky. (2) John O. Gross, d. s., 233 
Sycamore St., Barbourville, Ky. 


KIANGSI. 2. (Shanghai) 
Delegates:— nes 
Ren-yen Lo (chairman), ed. Chinese Christian Advocate, 23 Yuen 
Ming Yuen, Shanghai, China. : ; 
Miriam L. Nieh, prin. Baldwin School for Girls, Nanchang, Kiangsi, 
China. 
Reserves.—Beatrice D. Lee, prin. Knowles Bible Training School, 
Kiukiang, Kiangsi, China. Shan-chih Wang, d. s., Nanchang, Kiangsi, 
China. 


KOREA. 4. (Seoul) 
Delegates:— 
(1) Hugh H. Cynn, natl. sec. Y. M. C. A., Seoul, Korea. 
(2) Helen Kim, dean Ewha Coll., Seoul, Korea. 
(1) John Z. Moore, d. s., Pyeng Yang, Korea. | : 
(2) Syun Ok Pyun (chairman), prof. Theological Seminary, Seoul, 
Korea. 

Reserves.—(2) Pyung Ok Cho, prof. Chosen Christian Coll., Seoul, 
Korea. (2) Syuk Kui Dong, p., Seoul, Korea. (1) Tuk Su Kim, prin. 
Kwang, Sung Higher Common School, Pyeng Yang, Korea. (1) W. Arthur 
Noble, d. s., 150 5th Ave., New York City. 


LEXINGTON. 6. (Covington) 
Delegates:— 
(3) Dennis A. Bethea, phy., 530 Kenwood Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
(1) Mark H. Gassaway, educator, 2317 E. 85th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(1) Stanley E. Grannum (chairman), p., 2334 E. 85th St., Cleveland, 
hio. ; 
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(3) Nicodemus D. Shamborguer, p., 438 S. 6th St., Louisville, Ky. 
(2) Samuel H. Sweeney, d. s., 3055 Mathers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(2) John A. Washington, employee Methodist Book Concern, 740 
Rush St., Chicago, Il. ; : 
Reserves.—(3) Mrs. F. H. Bunton, h. w., 3829 Giles Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. (2) Harry M. Carroll, p., 4343 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (2) Mrs. 
Zora Bloomer Clarke, evan. singer, 1016 High St., Shelbyville, Ky. 
(1) Mrs. C. D. C. Mebane, social worker, 134 W. 8th St., Paris, Ky. 
(1) Robert E. Skelton, p., 208 N. Upper St., Lexington, Ky. (2) Elam A. 
White, p., 2026 Boulevard Pl., Indianapolis, Ind. : 


LIBERIA. 2. (Covington) 
Delegates :— 
Regland V. Richards, p., Monrovia, Liberia, Africa. 
William V. S. Tubman, senator, Cape Palmas, Liberia, Africa. 
Reserves.—Maria A. King, pres. L. A. Society, Edina, G. Bassa, 
Liberia, Africa. Louis W: Wah, prin., Sinoe, Liberia, Africa. 


LINCOLN. 2. (Covington) 
Delegates :— 
John H. Ellis (chairman), d. s., 823 E. 8rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Isaac W. Young, phy., 309 Lindsey St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Reserves.—David G. Franklin, d. s., 1415 N. 9th St., Kansas City, 
Kan. Lawrence H. Lightner, ins., 2534 Marion St., Denver, Colo. 


LITTLE ROCK. 4. (Covington) 


Delegates :-— 

(1) Lee M. McCoy (chairman), pres. Rust. Coll., Holly Springs, Miss. 

(2) Mrs. Hilda M. Nasmyth, supt. Adeline Smith Home, 1101 
Izard St., Little Rock, Ark. 

(2) Benjamin F. Neal, p., Box 62, Fort Smith, Ark. 

(1) George C. Taylor, pres. Philander Smith Coll., 922 W. 11th St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Reserves.—(1) John C. Brower, p., 1113 State St., Little Rock, Ark. 
(1) Victoria E. Gates, tea., Wheatley, Ark. (2) Ananias N. Neeley, f., 
See nome, Ark. (2) William S. Sherrill, d. s., 4123 W. 17th St., Little 

ck, ; y 


LOUISIANA. 6. (New Orleans) 


Delegates:— 
(3) Walter S. Chinn, p., 1923 Marengo St., New Orleans, La. 
(2) Hubbard Daniels, d. s., 2415 Magnolia St., New Orleans, La. 
(3) Matthew S. Davage, pres. Clark University, South Atlanta, Ga. 
(2) Abraham L. Fleet, mer., 1120 McCalop St., Baton Rouge, La. 
(1) eae 8. Stanley (chairman), p., 4129 Willow St., New Orleans, 


2. 
(1) Thaddeus Taylor, phy., 719 Lyons St., New Orleans, La. 
Reserves.—(3) Wade H. Hampton, Jr., d. s., Opelousas, La. (2) Wil- 
liam H. Jones, p., 549 St. Peter St., New Iberia, La. (1) James R. Pat- 
terson, mer., Monroe, La. (2) Joseph A. Reddix, ed., Plaquemine, La. 
(1) Joseph E. Rolax, p., Lake Charles, La. 


LUCKNOW. 2. (Calcutta) 


Delegates :— 
Jashwant R. Chitambar (chairman), pres. Lucknow Christian Coll., 
Lucknow, India. 
Mrs. George H. Thomas, h. w., Lucknow, India. 
Reserves.—Daniel D. Pant, Ministerial Gazetted Officer under Gov- 
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ernment, Kandari Lane, Lucknow, India. J. Waskon Pickett, ed. “Indian 
Witness,” 37 Cantonment Road, Lucknow, India. 


MAINE. 8. (Boston) 
Delegates :-— 
(2) John M. Arters, p., 17 Pleasant Ave., Woodfords, Portland, Me. 
(1) Clinton D. Baldwin, R. R. official, Graham Bldg., Bangor, Me. 
(4) Alice L. Brown, Conf. dir. Religious Education, 17 Chestnut 
St., Portland, Me. 
(1) Alvin C. Goddard (chairman), exec. sec. Conference Claimants 
Commission, 17 Chestnut St., Portland, Me. 
(8) Frank H. Hall, p.,.70 S. Main St., Brewer, Me. 
(4) Albert I. Oliver, p., 24 High St., Auburn, Me. 
(2) Ralph E. Peck, head master, East Maine Conference Seminary, 
Bucksport, Me. Z 
(3) Walter E. Russell, prin. State Normal School, Gorham, Me. 
Reserves.—(1) Cymbrid Hughes, d. s., 226 Bradley St., Woodfords, 
Portland, Me. (2) George B. Hunter, R. R. employee, Bangor, Me. 
(2) Lawrence D. Porter, p., Boothbay Harbor, Me. (1) Jennie P. White, 
h. w., Machias, Me. 


MALAYA. 2. (Singapore) 
Delegates:— 
Su Lan Chen, phy., 9 St. Thomas Walk, Singapore, S. S. 
Edwin F. Lee (chairman), d. s., 4 Fort Canning Road, Singapore, S. S. 
Reserves.—James M. Hoover, d.s., M. P. H. Singapore, 8. S. V. D. 
Kuppusamy, tea., Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh, F. M. S. 


MEXICO. 2. (Mexico City) 
Delegates :— 
Vicente Mendoza (chairman), p., Apartado 117 Bis, Mexico City, 
D. F. Mexico. 
Andres Osuna, dir., General de Educacion Publica, Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon, Rep. Mexico. 
Reserves.—Leopoldo Garcia, dir. de Ensenanza Publica., Box 26, 
Pachuca, Hidalgo, Rep. Mexico. Epigmenio Velasco, p., Ave. 2, Poniente, 
314 Puebla, Pue. Mex. 


MICHIGAN. 14. (Detroit) 
Delegates :— ; 
(7) Floyd L. Blewfield, d. s., 230 Calkins Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(3) J. Jay Cox, ban., 306 E. State St., Scottville, Mich. a 
(7) E. A. Densmore, postmaster, 221 E. Ash St., Mason, Mich. 
(1) Luren D. Dickenson, lieut.-governor of Michigan, Charlotte, 


Mich. 
(6) Mrs. F. U. Doubleday, h. w., 1114 Jefferson St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
(1) Hugh Kennedy (chairman), area sec., 34 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, 
Mich. 


(5) Charles J. Kruse, p., Petoskey, Mich. | 

(6) Joseph B. Peatling, p., Boyne City, Mich. 

(2) William H. Phelps, ed. Michigan Christian Advocate, 32 E. Eliz- 
abeth St., Detroit, Mich. f 

(5) Mrs. Estella C. Ray, h. w., 339 2nd St., Manistee, Mich. 

(3) William W. Slee, p., 266 Jefferson St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

(4) Frederick H. Spence, p., 432 W. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 

(2) William W. Tefft, vice-pres. and chief engineer Commonwealth 
Power Co., 720 Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

(4) L. T. Wilmarth, capitalist, 540 Cherry St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Reserves.—(3) Alfred J. Abbott, phy., 314 Michigan Ave., Albion, 
Mich. (2) Charles R. Culver, investments, 105 S. Oakland St., St. Johns, 
Mich. (1) Thomas O. Huckel, publ. Cadillac Evening News, Cadillac, 
Mich. (1) John L. Seaton, pres. Albion Coll., Albion, Mich. (2) James 
R. Wooton, p., Greenville, Mich. 


MINNESOTA. 8. (St. Paul) 
Delegates :— ‘ 
(4) John E. Bowes, p., Albert Lea, Minn. 
(1) W. C. Coffey, dean of School of Agriculture, 1315 Raymond Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
(2) Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinney, h. w., 1869 Selby Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
(4) George D. Erickson, atty., New Ulm, Minn. 
(2) John W. Holland, p., 855 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
(3) Herbert G. Leonard, p., Red Wing, Minn. 
(3) John F. D. Meighen, district Judge, Albert Lea, Minn. 
(1) Samuel L. Parish (chairman), p., 265 Main St., Winona, Minn. 
Reserves.—(1) Willard I. Kern, d. s., 314 7th St. S. E., Rochester, 
Minn. (2) Henry W. Libbey, ins., 682 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
(1) A. H. Miller, phy., Waseca, Minn. (2) John A. Rinkel, p., 303 Clark 
St., Mankato, Minn. (8) F. W. Stanton, r. e., Redwood Falls, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 6. (New Orleans) 


Delegates:— 
(2) Malachi C. Collins, undertaker, 406 N. Farish St., Jackson, 


Miss. 

(3) Major T. J. Howard, p., 2705 13th St., Meridian, Miss. 

(1) Reuben H. McAllister, mgr. Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 

(2) Delvin L. Morgan, d. s., 2716 12th St., Meridian, Miss. 

(1) J. Beverly F. Shaw (chairman), pres. Haven Teachers’ Coll., 
Meridian, Miss. 

(8) Robert B. Williams, ins., Bolton, Miss. 

Reserves.—(3) Edward W. Barnes, ins., Canton, Miss. (1) Claud N. 
Berry, tea., Newton, Miss. (2) John W. E. Bowen, Jr., p., 111 E. Church 
St., Jackson, Miss. (2) James A. Lagrone, laborer, Meridian, Miss. 
(1) Wiley L. Marshall, p., Bolton, Miss. 


MISSOURI. 6. (Kansas City) 
Delegates :— 

2) Harvey J. Bane, p., 1237 Bird St., Hannibal, Mo. 

(1) Edward J. Gale (chairman), pres., Missouri Wesleyan Coll., 
Cameron, Mo. 

(2) Oscar D. Kochan, ban., Maysville, Mo. 

(1) Roderick E. Riddle, steel construction, 1406 Dewey Ave., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

(3) Emmett L. Robison, d. s., 820 N. 9th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

(3) Joseph J. Shy, atty., Chillicothe, Mo. 

Reserves.—(1) John L. Beaghler, tr. sls, Savannah, Mo. (2) Arthur 
M. Hyde, atty., Trenton, Mo. (3) Miss Maud McMurray, tea., Bolckow, 
Mo. (2) Hastings McNamee, p., Cameron, Mo. (1) Edward C. Morgan, 
d. s., Brookfield, Mo. 


MONTANA STATE. 4. (Helena) 
Delegates :— 


(2) Charles G. Cole, p., 315 N. Montana St., Butte, Mont. 
(1) R. J. Cunningham, ed., Box 217, Helena, Mont. 


(2) 
(1) 
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Vernon E. Lewis, atty., Fort Benton, Mont. 

George Mecklenburg (chairman), exten, sec. Bd. Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals, 100 Maryland Ave. N. E 
Washington, D. C. 


2? 


Reserves.—(2) Charles E. Avery, atty., Anaconda, Mont. (1) Carl 
L. Brattin, atty., Sidney, Mont. (1) Cecil L. Clifford, d. s., Kalispell, 
Mont. (2) H. Styles Harriss, p., 113 6th St. N., Great Falls, Mont. 
NEBRASKA. 20. (Omaha) 


Delegates :— 


( 
(6) 


(9 
(10) 
(5) 
(8) 
(10) 
(7) 
(1) 


(4) 
(2) 


) William A. Brown, publ., Friend, Neb. 


Samuel Beechner, asst. finan. sec. Bryan Hospital, 1736 L St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Melville D. Cameron, ban., 216 N. 32nd Ave., Omaha, Neb. 

Glenn C. Chadderdon, auto dealer, Cambridge, Neb. 

Beach Coleman, atty., Scottsbluff, Neb. 

John N. Dryden, atty., Kearney, Neb. 

W. Edgar Gates, mer., 107 N. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

James R. Gettys, finan. sec. Conference Claimants Society, Uni- 
versity Pl., Neb. 

Marvin E. Gilbert, exten, sec. Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
2627 N. 50th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Charles G. Gomon, p., Albion, Neb. 

Henry M. Greenslit, railroad employee, 740 N. Burlington 
Ave., Hastings, Neb. 


. Harry E. Hess. p., Kearney, Neb. 


A. Otis Hinson, d. s., 4926 Madison Ave., Lincoln, Neb. 

Henry G. Langley, p., Superior, Neb. 

Charles W. McCaskill, p., Beatrice, Neb. 

Isaac J. Nisley, district Judge, Lexington, Neb. 

Charles H. Randall, ban., Randolph, Neb. 

Isaac B. Schreckengast (chairman), chancellor, Nebrasks Wes- 
leyan University, University Pl., Neb. 

Bert L. Story, p., 2414 E St., Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Ella Watson, branch cor. sec. W. F. M. S., 1701 S. 17th 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Reserves.—(3) Paul M. Hillman, p., Grand Island, Neb. (1) Alfred 
V. Hunter, d. s., Hastings, Neb. (2) M. Allen Keith, p., Scottsbluff, Neb. 
(3) J. Dean Ringer, postmaster, Omaha, Neb. (1) Ernest S. Schiefel- - 
bein, atty., 327 E. 7th St., Wahoo, Neb. (2) George M. Spurlock, atty., 


York, 


Neb. 


NEWARK. 12. (New York) 
Delegates:— 


(2) 


(5) 
(1) 


Arthur J. Baldwin, R. RB. official, 568. Munn Ave., East Orange, 
N 


ae 
Morris S. Daniels, mfr., 150 5th Ave., New York City. 
Dorr F. Diefendorf (chairman), p., 351 William St., East Orange, 


N. J. 
Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf, h. w., 351 William St., East Orange, 


NG: 
Oscar L. Joseph, p., 20 Park Pl., Plainfield, N. J. 
James R. Joy, ed. “Christian Advocate,” 150 5th Ave., New 
York City. 3 
Herbert C. Lytle, p., 60 W. Passaic Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 
James H. MacDonald, d. s., 887 Carleton Ave. Plainfield, N. J. 
Chris C. Moore, mfr., 5 Erwin Park, Montclair, N. J. 
Warren R. Neff, p., 213 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
Wilbert Westcott, p., 48 Park Pl., Morristown, N. J, 
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(3) William S. White, druggist, 16 W. Blackwell, St., Dover, N. J. 
Reserves.—(2) Samuel Bingaman, produce dealer, 218 E. 9th St., 
Plainfield, N. J. (1) Alexander S. McNear, ins., 169 Roseville Ave., 
Newark, N. J. (2) Archibald N. Smith, p., 2811 Hudson Blvd., Jersey 
City, N. J. (1) George G. Vogel, p., 14 Prospect St., South Orange, N. J. 
(3) Joseph Walker, mfr., 1110 Springfield Ave., Newark, N. J. (8) Jacob 
E. Washabaugh, p., 379 15th Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND. 12. (Boston) 
Delegates :— ; 

(2) Edwin P. Bliss, retired, 170 Summer St., Malden, Mass. 

(3) Orville E. Crain, p., 240 Walnut St., Holyoke, Mass. 

(5) Edward A. Elliott, d. s., 177 Hancock St., Cambridge, Mass. 

(1) Sam T. Emery, ins., Newton Centre, Mass. 

(6) C. Oscar Ford, p., 211 Winthrop St., Winthrop, Mass. : 

(4) Miss Sadie A. Hagen, deaconess Palmer Memorial Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 

(1) Lewis O. Hartman (chairman), ed. “Zion’s Herald,” 581 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

(6) Charles A. Littlefield, ban., Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 

(2) Daniel L. Marsh, pres. Boston University, 688 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

(3) Edward F. Miner, builder, Worcester, Mass. 

(5) Edward H. Redstone, State librarian, Cambridge, Mass. 

(4) George H. Spencer, sec. Massachusetts Bible Society, 41 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass. 

Reserves.—(1) Frank D. Howard, mfr., Chicopee Falls, Mass. (2) John 
L. Ivey, d. s., 15 Berwick St., Worcester, Mass. (2) Charles H. J. Kim- 
ball, ins., East Dedham, Mass. (8) J. Franklin Knotts, p., West Roxbury 
Sta., Boston, Mass. (1) William S. Mitchell, p., 690 Pleasant St., Worces- 
ee Mass. (8) George P. Stuart, architect, 581 Boylston St., Boston, 

ass. 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN. 6. (Boston) 
Delegates :— 
(1) James I. Bartholomew (chairman), p., Edgartown, Mass. 
(3) Mrs. Robert A. T. Bitgood, Conf. pres. W. H. M. S., New 
London, Conn. 
(1) Harrison T. Borden, r. e., New Bedford, Mass. 
(3) Robert A. Colpitts, p., South Manchester, Conn. 
(2) Benjamin F. Thurston, pub., Newport, R. I. 
(2) Edward E. Wells, d. s., 498 Public St., Providence, R. I. 
Reserves.—(3) H. L. Chipman, journalist, Sandwich, Mass. (1) Ever- 
ett J. Horton, flour mer., Turtes Head Bldg., Providence, R.I. (1) Albert 
C. Knudson, dean, Boston University School of Theology, 361 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, Mass. (2) Alton T. Miner, mer., New London, Conn. 
) Rove 8. Moore, field agt. Permanent Fund, 3 Wheeler Ave., Provi- 
ence, R. I. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 4. (Boston) 


Delegates :— 
(2) James E. Baker, mfr., Whitefield, N. H. 
(1) Edward A. Durham (chairman), d. s., 310 Kenoza Ave., Haver- 
hill, Mass. 
(2) Frank P. Fletcher, p., Lebanon, N. H. 
(1) John T. Lord, mill executive, Lawrence, Mass. 
Reserves.—(2) Edwin T. Cooke, p., Concord, N. H. (2) Merton J. 
Davis, mer., Lancaster, N. H. (1) James Nelson Seaver, d. s., 11 Harvard 
Ave., Tilton, N. H. (1) Roy A, Sullivan, news reporter, Keene, N. H, 
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NEW JERSEY. 10. (Philadelphia) 
Delegates :— 

3) Herbert J. Belting, d.s., 103 Maple Ave., Red Bank, N. J. 
(5) Howard I. Branson, mfr., Vineland, N. J. 
(4) Thomas S. Brock, p., 32 S. Ohio Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
(2) Furman A. DeMaris, p., 910 Grand Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
(3) Edgar Y. Dobbins, mfr., 241 Mountwell Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 
(2) William E. Massey, ban., Ocean City, N. J. 
(1) os Poffenberger, hotel mgr., Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 


(4) Mark R. Reynolds, mer., Mount Holly, N. J. 

(1) gate P. Sloan (chairman), p., 29 Warwick Ave., Haddonfield, 

(5) Edward A. Wells, p., 473 Main St., Milltown, N. J. 

Reserves.—(2) Harry P. Bennett, circulation mgr., 66 Washington 

St., Long Branch, N. J. (1) John Goorley, p., 541 Rutherford Ave., 
Trenton, N. J. (3) Joseph B. Kulp, d. s., 126 N. 2nd St., Millville, N. J. 
(2) George H. Neal, p., 302 7th Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. (1) Willis 
T. Porch, atty., Pitman, N. J. (8) Benjamin M. Woodward, dairy 
products, 234 N. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. 


NEW MEXICO. 2. (Denver) 


Delegates :— 
Rufus C. Baker (chairman), d.s., 424 N. 14th St., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Louis S. Wilson, atty., Raton, N. M. 
Reserves.—Frederick C. Harding, p., 316 Cook Ave., Raton, N. M. 
Philip H. Harsh, dairyman, Silver City, N. M. 


NEW YORK. 12. (New York) 
Delegates :— 

(5) Carl H. Fowler, atty., Pershing Bldg., New York City. 

(5) Raymond L. Forman, p., 263 W. 86th St., New York City. 

(6) James J. Henry, d.s., 146 3rd St., Newburgh, N. Y. 

(4) Hough Houston, d. s., 150 5th Ave., New York City. 

(2) Allan MacRossie, educational dir. Conference Courses of Study, 

150 5th Ave., New York City. 

(1) Chester A. Smith, court steno., Peekskill, N. Y. 

(3) Ralph W. Sockman, p., 657 Madison Ave., New York City. 

(2) W. D. Southworth, ins., Delhi, N. Y. 

1) Ezra S. Tipple (chairman), pres. Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
(6). Fred A. Victor, associate supt. Anti-Saloon League, Yonkers, 
N. Y 


(4) Daniel W. Wilbur, coal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(3) Lester E. Woolsey, phy., Hancock, N. Y. 

Reserves.—(2) Frederick Kraft, cheese mfr., 62 N. Moore St., New 
York City. (8) Walter H. Lofthouse, d. s., 86 S. Hamilton St., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. (1) Wallace MacMullen, p., 23 W. 69th St., New York 
City. (3) Charles P. McClelland, judge, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. (1) E. P. 
V. Ritter, pres. Federated Bond Corp., Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 
(2) George B. Smith, p., 71 Hooker Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK EAST 14. (New York) 


Delegates :— 
(3) Mrs. Horatio Berry, h. w., 390 Stuyvesant Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y 


(7) Harry H. Beattys, d. s., 12 River St., Stamford, Conn. 

(3) George E. Bishop, p., 25 Le Count Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

(4) Charles E. Burling, tailor, 768 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(5) H. Almon Chaffee, lumber, 767 Noble Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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(2) Arthur J. Crawford, laundry, Deepwood Dr., New Haven, Conn. 
(6) William C. Evans, retired, 65 Overlook Circle, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 
(1) Wallace H. Finch (chairman), p., 164 Summitt Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. < 
(5) Frederick W. Hannan, prof. Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
(1) Frank A. Horne, mfr., 17 Varick St., New York City. 
(2) John W. Langdale, Book Editor, 150 5th Ave., New York. 
(4) Hany H. Meyer, ed. 8. 8. Publications, 150 5th Ave., New York 
ity. 
(6) F. Mason North, sec.-counsel Bd. Foreign Missions, 150 5th Ave., 
New York City. 
(7) Lewis H. Pounds, atty., 317 E. 17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reserves.—(1) Harry B. Belcher, p., 182 Chestnut Ave., Waterbury, 
Conn. (1) William H. Foster, b. m., Ansonia, Conn. (3) Will H. John- 
ston, dentist, 502 2nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (2) Halford E. Luccock, 
contributing ed., 150 5th Ave., New York City. (2) Frank M. Tichenor, 
atty., 75 Foster Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. (8) William J. Thompson, 
prof. Drew University, Madison, N. J. 


NORTH AFRICA. 2. (Paris) 
Delegates :— 
Edwin F. Frease (chairman), supt., North Africa, 5, Rue Joinville, 
Algiers, North Africa. 
Mrs. Edwin F. Frease, miss., 5, Rue Joinville, Algiers, North Africa. 
Reserves.—Fred J. Kellar, miss., La Palmcraie, El Bair, Algiers, North 
ee Mrs. Fred J. Kellar, miss., La Palmcraie, El Bair, Algiers, North 
rica. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 4. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates :— 
(1) James A. McRae, tea., Box 147, Reidsville, N. C. 
(1) Robert G. Morris (chairman), field sec. Bd..of Home Missions, 
2111 E. 3rd St., Chattanooga, Tenn. ) 

(2) Robert W. Winchester, p., Laurinburg, N. C. 

(2) Clarence T. Woodland, ins., Box 457, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Reserves.—(1) Hugh L. Ashe, p., 755 E. Washington St., High Point, 
.C. (2) Mrs. A. M. Erwin, h. w., 544 Golf St., Norfolk, Va. (1) Rob- 

ert B. McRary, r. e., 1515 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. (2) Norris 
J. Pass, d. s., Box 744, Shelby, N. C. 


NORTH CHINA, 4. (Peking) 
Delegates:— 
(1) Le pels Liang Hsu, prin., Changli Hui Wen Middle School, Chihli, 
ina. 
(2) Yu Liang, tea., Methodist Academy, Peking, China. 
(2) F..M. Pyke, miss., Changli, China. 
(1) Chih Ping Wang (chairman), p., Peking, China. 
Reserves.—(1) Carl A. Felt, coll. pres., Peking, China. (1) Ching H. 
Li, sec. M. E. Church, Tientsin, China. (2) Jung Fang Li, coll. dean, 
Peking, China. (2) Chia E. Liu, prin., M. E. Church, Tientsin, China. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 4. (Helena) 


Delegates :— 
(1) Charles A. Pollock (chairman), judge, Fargo, N. Dak. 
(1) Edward P. Robertson, pres. Wesley Coll., University Station, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
(2) Howard E. Simpson, prof., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
(2) Charles L. Wallace, d. s., 618 14th St. S., Fargo, N. Dak. 
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Reserves.—(2) R. M. Black, b. m., care of R. A. Lathrop, Hope, 
N. Dak. (2) Frank S. Hollett, d.s., University Station, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. (1) R. A. Lathrop, b. m., Hope, N. Dak. (1) T. Arthur Olsen, 
p., 316 4th Ave. S., Jamestown, N. Dak. 


NORTH-EAST OHIO. 22. (Cincinnati) 


Delegates :— 
(9) Foster C. Anderson, d. s., 445 N. Sandusky St., Delaware, Ohio. 
(5) William D. Archer, mfr., Cambridge, Ohio. 
(2) *Frank A. Arter, financier, Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(4) Ross P. Buchanan, f., R. F. D., Carrollton, Ohio. Z 
(7) Heath K. Cole, atty., Tiffin, Ohio. > 
(7) Edwin S. Collier, p., 89 Lincoln St., Salem, Ohio. 
(8) en A. Fithian, atty., 308 Mahong Bank Bldg., Youngstown, 
0. 
(1) William E. Hammaker (chairman), p., 283 W. Madison Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
(8) Edwin Kirby, p., Elyria, Ohio. 
(11) Charles P. Lynch, tea., Lakewood, Ohio. 
(10) William H. McMaster, pres. Mt. Union Coll., Alliance, Ohio. 
(1) ype H. Murphy, tea., 507 N. Chestnut St., Barnesville, 
io. 
(3) Albert E. Piper, d. s., 44 Byers Ave., Akron, Ohio. 
(11) Henry S. Powell, d. s., 426 N. 4th St., Steubenville, Ohio. 
(10) George W. Reed, atty., Uhrichsville, Ohio. 
(4) William N. Roberts, p., Centerburg, Ohio. 
(6) William B. Robinson, phy., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 
(2) Sheridan B. Salmon, d. s., 791 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(6) John J. Wallace, ed. Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

(9) William A. Walls, tea., Kent, Ohio. 

(3) Frank L. Wells, atty., Wellsville, Ohio. 

(5) Louis C. Wright, p., 2050 E. 55th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Reserves.—(2) James Cherry, mer., 706 Greenfield Ave., Canton, 

Ohio. (3) F. I. Johnson, field sec. Bd. Foreign Missions, 150 5th Ave., 
New York City. (1) John C. Lowe, mfr., 1426 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. (3) William B. Martin, mer., 11 N. Main St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
(1) Battelle McCarty, d. s., Warren, Ohio. * (2) Harl R: Slutz, d. s., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. 


NORTH INDIA. 4. (Delhi) 
Delegates:— 
(2) Rufus S. Charan, headmaster Mission High School, Morada- 
bad, U. P., India. 
(1) E. Stanley Jones (chairman), Conf. evan., Sitapur, U. P., India. 
(2) Clement D. Rockey, d. s., Moradabad, U. P., India. 
(1) Albert N. Shukla, Civil Service, Budaun, U. P., India. 
Reserves.—(2) C. H. Chowfin, Service, Pauri, Garhwal, U. P., India. 
(2) Ernest T. Frey, headmaster, Budaun, U. P., India. (1) Nathaniel 
Jordan, Service, Almora, U. P., India. (1) P. D. Phillips, d. s., Bijnor, 
U. P., India. 


NORTH INDIANA. 12. (Indianapolis) 


Delegates:— j 
(4) William T. Arnold, d. s., 401 W. Howard St., Muncie, Ind. 
(2) William H. Forse, mfr., Woodlawn Heights, Anderson, Ind. 
(1) Mrs. Ivan A. Hill, h. w., 24S. Jefferson St., Knightstown, Ind. 


* Deceased. 
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(2) J. Ira Jones, p., 20 S. 14th St., Richmond, Ind. 
(5) Leroy W. Kemper, p., S. 14th h St., Newcastle, Ind. 
(4) John H. Lickert, mfr., New Haven, Ind. 
(6) Merrill F. Steele, phy. ., Methodist Hospital, Lewis and Harri- 
son Sts., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(5) James M. Triggs, mfr., 1011 Byron St., Huntington, Ind. 
(3) Loree E. Van Osdol, dentist, Peru, Ind. 
(1) Raymond J. Wade (chairman), ex. sec. World Service Commis- 
sion, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
(3) Warren W. Wiant, d. s., 915 W. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(6) Manfred C. Wright, Pp» 316 8th St., Logansport, Ind. 
Reserves.—(3) John F. Edwards, p., Huntington, Ind. (3) John W. 
Holmes, grain dealer, Portland, Ind. (2) Seward W. Poor, lumber dealer, 
Etna Green, Ind. (1) Charles H. Smith, d. s., 682 S. 6th St., Goshen, Ind. 
(1) David C. Turnbull, drafting engineer, 129 N. West St., Mishawaka, 
Ind. (2) Dorie V. Williams, p., Leesburg, Ind. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 8. (St. Paul) 
Delegates:— 

(3) Stephen M. Bowles, d. s., 48375 Webber Parkway, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

(2) Lucius H. Bugbee, p., 610 Summit Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

(4) Joseph B. Hingeley, cor. sec. Bd. Pensions and Relief, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago, Il 

(1) Daniel W. Longfellow, mer., 1724 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
(1) Charles N. Pace (chairman), p., 120 W. 3rd St., Duluth, Minn. 
(4) Joseph S. Ulland, ban., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
(3) John A. Vandyke, educator, Coleraine, Minn. 
(2) Wesley T. Wilke, ins., 619 Providence Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
Reserves.—(2) G. S. Cox, retired, Park Rapids, Minn. (1) Frederick 
F. Lindsay, retired, 25 Seymour Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. (3) H. W. 
Reineke, f., Bertha, Minn. (2) !Frank ‘i, Roberts, p., 520 E. 12th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (1) Roy L. Smith, p., 28th St. and Ist Ave. Diy Minne- 
ei Minn. (8) George G. Vallentyne, p., 3400 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
inn. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK. 8. (Buffalo) 


Delegates:— 
(4) Aaron B. Corbin, p., Ilion, N. 
(1) Samuel J. Greenfield nie "1558 Kemble St., Utica, N. Y. 
(1) Milton W. Holt, mfr., 35 Park St., Lowville, N. Y. 
(3) Albert G. Judd, d.s., 164 E. 4th St. , Oswego, N. Y. 
(2) Frederick A. Miller, P. 214 Massey. Ave., Watertown, N. Y. 
(3) Fred E. Sweetland, ban., Mexico, N. Y. 
(4) W. Clyde Sykes, lumber mer. , Conifer, N. Y. 
(2) Francis L. Thornberry, Y. M. GC. A. sec., 726 Washington St., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Reserves. (1) Arthur P. Clarke, phy., New Hartford, N. Y. (2) How- 
ard D. Holmes, p., Herkimer, N. Y. (3) John A. Lloyd, sls., Pulaski, 
ING XE (4) Herman C. Sears, mer., Boonville, N. Y. (1) Edward B. 
Topping, d. s., Watertown, N. Y. 


NORTHERN SWEDISH. 2. (Detroit) 


Delegates :— 
Andrew Alm, ban., Dresser Junction, Wis. 
Elmer F. Lund (chairman), dvss 1306 Garfield Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


1 Transferred to another Conference. 
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Reserves.—August Hagberg, b. m., 2225 10th Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Axel G. Pearson, p., 517 E. McLeod Ave., Ironwood, Mich. 


NORTHEAST GERMANY. 2. (Zurich) 


Delegates :— 
Heinrich Schaedel (chairman), Klosterlausnitz, Thuringen. Kinder- 
hilfe der Methodisten, Germany. 
Johannes Schmidt, dir. Berlin-Schoeneberg, Hauptstr. 134, Ger- 
many. 
Reserves.—Bernhard Keip, p., Cottbus. Luisenstrabe 41, Germany. 
Adam Reusse, dir., Koslin, Pommern, Padagogum, Germany. 


NORTHWEST GERMANY. 2. (Zurich) 


Delegates :— 
F. H. Otto Melle (chairman), dir. des Predigerseminars Frankfurt 
a.M. Ginnheimerlandstr. 180, Germany. 
Heinrich Stehl, dir. Cassel Bismarckstrasse 8, Germany. 
Reserves.—Heinrich Ramke, dir. Hamburg 20, Martinistr. 41, Ger- 
many. Georg Weller, b. m., Bremen, Doventorstrasse 25, Germany. 


NORTHWEST INDIA. 2. (Delhi) 


Delegates :— 
Benson Baker (chairman), d. s., Meerut, India. 
Ernest M. Phillips, court inspector, Marris Road, Aligarh, India. 
Resérves.—James Devadasan, prin. Theological Seminary, Bareilly, 
fede sen Singh, head master, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Mut- 
tra, India. 


NORTHWEST INDIANA. 8. (Indianapolis) 
Delegates :— 
3) John B. Campbell, ban., South Bend, Ind. 
(4) William E. Carpenter, ban., Brazil, Ind. 
(1) Henry L. Davis (chairman), endowment sec. Preachers’ Aid So- 
ciety, 145 Blue Ridge Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. . 
(2) C. Oliver Holmes, ban., Gary, Ind. 
(1) Judson J. Hunt, ban., Rensselaer, Ind. 
(3) Ernest C. Wareing, ed. Western Christian Advocate, -420 Plum 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(2) T. Fred Williams, p., 404 N. 6th St., Lafayette, Ind. 
(4) John J. Wilson, d. s., 302 Perrin Ave., Lafayette, Ind. 
Reserves.—(2) Bert D. Beck, d. s., 2029 8. Mich. St., South Bend, Ind. 
(1) William M. Blanchard, prof. DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
(3) E. L. Morgan, ban., Chesterton, Ind. (1) Edward 8. Shumaker, supt. 
Anti-Saloon League, 1201 Roosevelt Blds., Indianapolis, Ind. (2) J. B. 
Vanderipe, b. m., Oxford, Ind. 


NORTHWEST IOWA. 10. (Omaha) 
Delegates:— J 
(1) Maurice P. Arrasmith (chairman), d. s., Sheldon, Iowa. 
(2) John J. Bushnell, p., Cherokee, Iowa. 
(5) E. M. Corbett, atty., Sioux City, Iowa. 
(4) Judson W. LaGrone, p., Box 204, Hawarden, Iowa. 
(3) E. A. Morling, judge lowa Supreme Court, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
(5) Frank E. Mossman, pres. Morningside Coll., Sioux City, Iowa. 
(4) Miss Ada May Nash, tea., Lake Mills, Iowa. 
(1) Edward W. Oates, mer., Storm Lake, Iowa. 
(2) John L. Peterson, ins., Webster City, Iowa. 
(3) George J. Poppenheimer, p., Farnhamville, Lowa. 
Reserves.—(3) N. C. Bahnson, f., Inwood, Iowa. (2) Mrs. J. Dela~ 
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hunt, h. w., Marathon, Iowa. (1) C. C. Harshbarger, ban., Onawa, 
Iowa. (2) Corwin Taylor, p., Kanawha, Iowa. (1) J. B. Walker, p., Sac 
City, Iowa. 


NORTHWEST KANSAS. 6. (Kansas City) 


Delegates :— 
(3) C. A. Kemp, evan. singer, Winona, Kan. 
(2) Albert H. King, dean Kansas Wesleyan, Salina, Kan. 
(1) W. A. Lewis, pres. Kansas State Teachers’ Coll, Hays, Kan. 
(1) C. E. Spalding (chairman), p., Ellis, Kan. 
(3) L. H. Sweetland, p., Hays, Kan. 
(2) J. A. Templin, p., Mentor, Kan. 

Reserves.—(2) Charles C. Andrews, retired, Norcatur, Kan. (1) Wal- 
ter A. Layton, r. e., Salina, Kan. (2) D. B. Magee, p., 118 7th St., Con- 
cordia, Kan. (1) L. R. Templin, p., Colby, Kan. (3) Dan Worden, f., 
Woodston, Kan. 


NORWAY. 2. (Copenhagen) 


Delegates: 
Julius Holstad (chairman), p., Bergen, Norway. 
Magnus Sagedahl, mer., Elvegate 34, Oslo, Norway. 
Reserves.—Nils Bolt, S. S. sec., Tkouveien 20, Oslo, Norway. Peder 
Larsen, mer., Vehlids alm 5, Bergen, Norway. 


NORWEGIAN AND DANISH. 2. (Chicago) 


Delegates :— 
Ole A. Berg, Deputy Collector U. 8S. Customs, Room 204, Federal 
Bldg., Superior, Wis. 
pons A. Ofstie (chairman), d. s., 3849 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis, 
inn. 
Reserves.—Edward Erickson, p., 806 LaSalle St., Racine, Wis. John 
Sakrison, ban., Deer Park, Wis. 


OHIO. 12. (Cincinnati) 


Delegates :— 

5) James W. Blair, d. s., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

(2) Thomas H. Campbell, p., 3655 Medbrook Way, Columbus, Ohio. 

(1) Ernest H. Cherrington, gen. sec. World League Against Alco- 

holism, Westerville, Ohio. 
(5) Bert Gill, Y. M. C. A. sec., Columbus, Ohio. 
(1) William C. Hartinger (chairman), d. s., 2124 Iuka Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

(3) Charles E. Hill, p., 55 Davis Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

(6) John W. Hoffman, pres. Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

(2) James A. Huston, capitalist, Granville, Ohio. 

(6) Edward T. Morrison, mer., Bidwell, Ohio. 

(4) Mrs. J. H. Morrow, h. w., Wellston, Ohio. 

(4) Edward R. Stafford, p., Worthington, Ohio. 

(3) Mrs. Orville N. Townsend, h. w., Zanesville, Ohio. 

Reserves.—(3) Karl B. Alexander, p., 698 Oakwood Ave., Columbus, 

Ohio. (1) Arthur D. Hufford, ban., Bremen, Ohio. (2) William F. 
Hutchinson, mer., Columbus, Ohio. (2) Edwin K. Johnson, d. s., New- 
ark, Ohio. (1) Isaac E. Miller, p., 868 W. 6th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
(3) L. G. Worstel, judge, Athens, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA. 10. (Kansas City) 
Delegates :— 


(2) Eugene M. Antrim, pres. Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, 
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(5) Jesse R. Caffyn, p., 215 W. Linn St., Norman, Okla. 

(5) Mrs. George Q. Fenn, h. w., Edmond, Okla. 

(3) Harry L. Hunter, farm loans, 1820 10th St., Wichita Falls, Tex. 

(4) Jean L. LaGrone, p., Blackwell, Okla. 

(3) Cecil D. Meade, p., Shawnee, Okla. 

(4) Leander J. Stark, ins., Box 845, Guthrie, Okla. 

(1) Wilson W. Starr, lumber, Alva, Okla. 

(1) Fred M. Stephenson (chairman), financial sec. Conference Claim- 
ants Commission, Edmond, Okla. 

(2) William M. Vickery, mer., Blackwell, Okla. 

Reserves.—(1) James W. Baker, d. s., Box 336, Alva, Okla. (3) Wil- 
liam F. Brittson, r. e., 402 Central Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (1) Chester 
S. McCreight, ins., 5th floor, Coleord Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(2) Louis E. McKnight, atty., Enid, Okla. (2) Otho B. Morris, p., 
Pearl and McKinney Sts., Dallas, Tex. (3) William E. Robinson, p., 
107 N. Main St., Tonkawa, Okla. 


OREGON. 8. (Portland) 


Delegates :— 
4) Thomas Acheson, p., 1060 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 
(1) Sa G. Doney (chairman), pres. Willamette University, Salem, 
re. : 

(4) Grant W. Gregg, phy., 216 Wightman St., Ashland, Ore. 

(3) Sydney W. Hall, p., McMinnville, Ore. 

(2) A. L. Howarth, d. s., 831 Artisans Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

(3) Ernest W. Peterson, ed., 242 E. 53rd St., Portland, Ore. 

(1) Burpee L. Steeves, phy., 1594 Court St., Salem, Ore. 

(2) Edward L. Wells, meteorologist U. S. Weather Bureau, 482 E. 
58rd St. N., Portland, Ore. 

Reserves.—(3) Robert A. Booth, lumberman, Osborn Apts., Eugene, 
Ore. (1) Lawrence L. Mann, f., 501 N. Blaine St., Pendleton, Ore. 
(2) Charles C. Rarick, p., Grants Pass, Ore. (2) Clyde E. Umphrey, 
mer., 443 S. Third St., Cottage Grove, Ore. (1) Clarence T. Wilson, cor. 
sec. Bd. Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, 100 Maryland Ave. 
N. E., Washington, D. C 


PACIFIC GERMAN. 2. (San Francisco) 


Delegates :— 
Albert F. Cramer, d. s., Rex, Ore. 
Martin Schreiber, f., 2305 Nebraska Ave., Salem, Ore. 
Reserves.—John A. Beck, p., 120 S. 7th St., Walla Walla, Wash. 
August Mueller, mer., Spokane, Wash. 


PHILADELPHIA. 14. (Philadelphia) 


Delegates:— : : 

(7) George W. Babcock, d. s., 916 N. 64th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(3) Charles M. Boswell, hospital sec., 20 N. 50th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(6) William Boyd, vice-pres. Curtis Publ. Co., 250 W. Tulpehocken 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

(4) John M. Doran, R. R. coal agt., 1617 N.-55th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

(5) Charles F. Eggleston, atty., 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(4) Thomas H. Evans, d. s., 1208 Wakeling St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(2) William H. Ford, d. s., 5025 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) William H. G. Gould, atty., 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) George W. Henson (chairman), exec. sec., 1019 69th Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; 

(7) L. W. Munhall, evan., 236 Harvey St., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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(3) W. W. Mast, mer., Coatesville, Pa. 

(5) Robert C. Wells, p., 5108 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(6) John G. Wilson, p., 5335 Catherine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(2) S. Taylor Wilson, treas. Lafayette Coll., 232 Reeder St., Easton, 
iP 


a. 

Reserves.—(3) Clarence D. Antrim, pres. Lyceum Bureau, 1947 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. (2) William E. P. Haas, d. s., 5318 Malvern 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (2) Susan C. Lodge, sec. Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, Lansdowne, Pa. (8) Thompson W. McKinney, p., 
3046 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. (1) John Watchorn, p., 4388 N. 68rd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1) Isaac C. Yocum, r. e., Swarthmore, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 4. (Manila) 


Delegates :— 
(1) Orwyn W. E. Cook (chairman), p., 222 Arquiza, Manila, P. I. 
(2) Cipriano Navarro, p., Linguyen, Pang, P. I. 
(1) Cirilo B. Perez, librarian Bureau of Science, Manila, P. I. 
(2) Gerado Samson, tea., Bureau of Education, Bocaue, Bulacan, 
Pal 


Reserves.—Melquiades Gamboa, prof. Coll. of Law, University of 
the Philippines, Manila, P. I. B. O. Peterson, miss., 442 Rizal Ave., 
Manila, P. I. 


PITTSBURGH. 12. (Pittsburgh) 


Delegates :— 

(2) S. Wakefield Bierer, atty., 116 Arch St., Greensburg, Pa. 

(2) Harry M. Chalfant, assoc. ed. American Issue, 722 Witherspoon 
Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(8) Sanford W. Corcoran, supt. Pittsburgh Church Union, Smith- 
field St. and 7th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(4) Richard B. Cuthbert, d. s., 419 Meadowcroft Ave., S. Hills Br., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(6) William T. Forrester, stationer, 520 5th Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 

(6) Elmer H. Greenlee, p., South Brownsville, Pa. 

(4) Elmer L. Kidney, atty., 1015 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(1) Fea W. Morgan, ban., 320 Maple Ave., Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

(3) William H. Pratt, atty., 1200 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(5) Lemon D. Spaugy, p., 1419 Carnegie Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 

(5) Lee E. Umstead, ins., 310 Marsonia Ave. N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(1) Ralph B. Urmy (chairman), p., 419 N. Home Ave., Bellevue Br., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reserves.—(1) Thomas G. Hicks, d. s., 3266 Pinehurst Ave., South 
Hills Br., Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) James T. Moltrup, mfr., 1326 6th Ave., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. (8) Edward C. Morey, ins., 5754 Howe St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (2) Howard C. Terbush, accountant, 227 Fallowfield Ave., 
Charleroi, Pa. (2) James V. Wright, p., 228 Edward Ave., South Hills 
Br., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PUGET SOUND. 8. (Portland) 
Delegates :— 
(4) George W. Frame, p., 916 Columbia St., Vancouver, Wash. 
(2) Frederick A. Hazeltine, journalist, South Bend, Wash. 
(2) Everett M. Hill, p., 2415 N. 65th St., Seattle, Wash. 
(3) Clarence W. Knudson, phy., Medical and Dental Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 
(QD) GU ee Magee, p. (chairman), Fifth and Marion Sts., Seattle, 
ash. 


(4) Charles A. Robbins, prof. Coll. of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 
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(3) Andrew Warner, d. s., South Fifth and Kay, Tacoma, Wash. 
(1) John R. Wilkinson, b. m., Bellingham, Wash. 

Reserves.—(2) William P. Hopping, ex. savings and loan assn, 
Tacoma, Wash. (2) James T. McQueen, d.s., Chehalis, Wash. (1) Rob- 
ert J. Reid, d. s., 2129 Rucker Ave., Everett, Wash. (3) P. M. Snider, 
ban., Puyallup, Wash. (1) Charles L. Vaughan, b. m., Oakville, Wash. 


ROCK RIVER. 16. (Chicago) 


Delegates:— 
(6) R. Clarence Brown, r. e., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
(7) Charles K. Carpenter, d. s., Baileyville, Il. 
(1) George W. Dixon, transportation, 425 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
(5) ee C. Hiselen, pres. Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 


(6) Merle N. English, p., 320 N. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

(8) William C. Godden, p., 303 Cass St., Joliet, Ill. 

(5) Harry L. Guyer, wholesale grocer, 111 Barber Ave., Polo, IIl. 

(2) Thomas F. Holgate, educator, 617 Library Pl., Evanston, Ill. 

(7) Irving Kelly, book sls., 633 Western Ave., Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

(3) Ernest C. Lumsden, d. s., 616 E. Fellows St., Dixon, Ill. 

(4) James E. MacMurray, mfr., 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 

(3) Edward C. Page, educator, 322 Augusta Ave., DeKalb, IIl. 

(8) William M. Shimmin, school and office supplies, 414 E. State 

St., Rockford, Ill. 

(4) Horace G. Smith, p., 1018 Lake Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

(2) John Thompson, p., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

(1) Ernest F. Tittle (chairman), 1810 Hinman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Reserves.—(1) Ralph E. Diffendorfer, cor. sec. Bd. Foreign Missions, 

150 5th Ave., New York City. (3) Charles W. Hadley, atty., 215 E. 
Wesley St., Wheaton, Ill. (1) Edgar E. Hipple, f., R. R. 1, Waterman, 
lll. (2) James A. James, educator, 2127 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
(3) J. Hastie Odgers, d. s., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. (2) Fred 
D. Stone, p., 3809 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago, III. 


SAINT JOHNS RIVER. 2. ‘(Atlanta) 
Delegates :— 
Walter W. Liddell, atty., 311 W. 4th St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Richard N. Merrill (chairman), p., 320 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Reserves.—Cade B. Allen, r. e., Allendale, St. Petersburg, Fla. Lucius 
H. Shumate, p., 9th Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


SAINT LOUIS. 12. (Kansas City) 
Delegates :— 
(2) I. N. Chiles, prof., Warrenton, Mo. 
(6) J. H. Foresman, lumber, 713 R. A. Long Lumber Bldg., Kansas 


City, Mo. 

(6) J. Charles Gilbreath, d. s., Sedalia, Mo. 

(1) C. W. Hanke, b. m., St. Louis, Mo. 

(2) I. M. Hargett, .p., Grand Avenue Temple, Kansas City, Mo. 

(5) J. Fred King, d. s., 1746 Grand Ave., Carthage, Mo. 

(3) William Riley Nelson, d. s., 450 E. Grand Ave., Springfield, Mo. 

(5) Charles T. Orr, zinc mining, 223 W. 3rd St., Joplin, Mo. 

(4) Rudolf H. Schuett, p., 6166 Kingsbury Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

(4) Chester A. Sleeth, ins., Butler, Mo. 

(3) J. A. Taylor, prof., Springfield, Mo. 

(1) Fred W. Wahl (chairman), d. s., 4018a Greer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Reserves.—(3) D. Wesley Britton, p., Independence, Mo. (2) Mrs. 

J. E. Higdon, h. w., Kansas City, Mo. (2) Harvey A. Jones, p., 440 S. 
Elmwood, Kansas City, Mo. (1) William W. King, pres. Ozark Wes- 
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leyan Coll., Carthage, Mo. (1) Leslie J. Lyons, atty., Kansas City, Mo. 
(3) A. L. MaCauley, atty., Carthage, Mo. 


SAVANNAH. 2. (Atlanta) 
Delegates :— 
Hezekiah K. Gross, f., R. F. D. 1, Dover, Ga. ; 
Jackson S. Stripling (chairman), d. s., 326 Winthrop St., Millen, Ga. 
Reserves.—Charles W. Prothro, p., 109 King St., LaGrange, Ga. 
Samuel J. Willoughby, mail carrier, 1514 Picquet Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SHANTUNG. 2. (Peking) 
Delegates:— 
Yen L. Chou, b. m., Tsinan, Shantung, China. 
Perry O. Hanson (chairman), prin. Academy, Taian, China. 
Reserves.—Hsueh C. Wang, tea., Taian, Shantung, China. Chang 
T. Wang, d. s., Tsinan, Shantung, China. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 8. (Atlanta) 


Delegates :— 
(3) Charles W. Caldwell, railroad mail clerk, Orangeburg, S. C. 
(8) Charles C. Clark, d. s., 1832 Wentworth St., Charleston, S. C. 
(2) Nathaniel W. Greene, p., Florence, 8S. C. 
(1) Arthur R. Howard, sec. Colored Work Bd. of Temp., Box 847, 
Sumter, S. C. 
(2) Samuel J. McDonald, railroad mail clerk, Sumter, 8. C. 
(4) James F. Page, p., 1725 Gervais St., Columbia, S. C. 
(1) Thaddeues H. Pinckney, tea., St. George, S. C. 
(4) we Coik: B. Taylor, pres. Conf. W. H. M. S., Orangeburg, 


Reserves.—(1) Lewis G. Gregg, p., Orangeburg, S. C. (2) Robert F. 
Harrington, d. s., 401 Coit St., Florence, 8. C. (3) James R. Levy, phy., 
Florence, S. C. (1) E. J. McCullum, f. and mer., Greeleyville, S. C, 
(2) Edward J. Sawyer, atty., Bennettsville, S.C. (8) John B. Taylor, 
d. s., 147 N. Boulevard, Orangeburg, S. C 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 2. (Atlanta) 


Delegates:— 
Mary Mee Bethune, pres. Bethune Cookman Coll., Daytona Beach, 


a. 
J. Arthur Simpson (chairman), p. 310 11th St. N. W., Miami, Fla. 
Reserves.—Garfield D. Rogers, r. e. and ins., 209 9th Ave., Braden- 
ton, Fla. James S. Todd, d. s., 1622 Davis St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTH FUKIEN. 2. (Foochow) 


Delegates :— 
Joseph W. Hawley, miss. (chairman), Shavertown, Pa. 
Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley, miss., Shavertown, Pa. 
Reserves.—'Harry C. Jett, miss., Dow City, Iowa. Mrs. Harry C. 
Jett, h. w., Dow City, Iowa. 


SOUTH GERMANY. 4. (Zurich) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Eugen A. Barth, mer., 15 Silberburgstr, Stuttgart, Germany. 
(1) Heinrich Fellman, d. s., Ludwigstr. 12, Crailsheim, Wuerttem- 
berg, Germany. 
(2) Theodophil Noetzold, mer., 12 Erhardstr., Muenchen, Ger- 
many. 


1 Transferred to another Conference. 
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(2) Georg Rexroth, inspect. Deaconess Home, Nuernberg, Bayern, 
Sulzbacherstr. 79, Germany. 

Reserves.—(1) Theophil Mann, prof. theological seminary, Ginn- 
heimer Landstr. 180, Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany. (2) Georg Spach- 
mueller, mfr., Schwabach bei Nuernberg, Germany. (1) Oswald F. A. 
Storch, first paymaster, 4 Hohenstaufenstr., Ludwigsburg, Germany. 


(2) Richard Wobith, p., Stuttgart, Wuerttemberg, Sophienstr. 21C, 
Germany. 


SOUTH INDIA. 2. (Bangalore) 
Delegates :— 
James Jay Kingham (chairman), miss. d. s., Madras, India. 
Mrs. James Jay Kingham, miss., Madras, India. 
Reserves.—William L. King, retired miss., 396 Hill St., Pasadena, Cal. 
Margaret D. Lewis, miss., Kolar, India. 


SOUTHERN. 4. (Kansas City) 
Delegates :-— 
(1) Philip Deschner, pres. Blinn Memorial Coll., Brenham, Tex. 
(2) Henry E. Draeger, ban. cashier, Seguin, Tex. 
(2) Harry C. Leonard, p., 1009 Harvard, Houston, Tex. 
(1) Lansing G. Williamson, army Y. M. C. A. sec., San Antonio, 
Tex. 
Reserves.—(2) H. H. Jones, civil eng., Houston, Tex. (2) Alonzo A. 
Leifeste, p., 1031 E. 11th St., Houston, Tex. (1) Oscar E. Linstrum, p., 
110 W. 13th St., Austin, Tex. (1) John Wiedemann, f., Mason, Tex. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 18. (San Francisco) 


Delegates :— 
(2) Frank H. Ballinger, ins., 2104 7th Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(7) John R. Cain, 803 “O” St., Sanger, Cal. 
(5) Mrs. Margaret L. Coates, Conf. pres. W. H. M. S., 520 S. 
Serrano, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(3) Louis A. Copeland, atty., 809 Edwards and Wildey Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
(6) A. L. Hickson, ins., Box 168, Pomona, Cal. 
(9) Richard W. Hilmer, mer., 701 Sun Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(9) E. C. Jannusch, supt. German work, 1424 Barrett Road, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
(1) Francis M. Larkin (chairman), ex. sec. State Church Federation, 
442 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(6) A. Ray Moore, treas. Conf. Funds, 449 Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, Cal. : 
(7) G. Bromley Oxnam, prof. Boston Univ., 91 Washington Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
(8) Andrew W. Shamel, p., 2002 Oakdale, Pasadena, Cal. 
(4) Alexander P. Shaw, p., 712 E. 33rd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(3) Merle N. Smith, p., 829 N. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
(2) Frank G. H. Stevens, p., 1541 ‘“‘N” St., Fresno, Cal. 
(4) William R. Stewart, mer., Mesa, Ariz. 
(8) Frank P. Taggart, ins., Security Bldg., Glendale, Cal. 
(1) Mrs. Charles F. Van de Water, h. w., 1321 American Ave., 
Long Beach, Cal. 
(5) George A. Warmer, p., 613 Spurgeon St., Santa Ana, Cal. 
Reserves.—(3) Jesse L. Corley, Conf. dir. of relig. education, 446 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. (2) Earl M. Cranston, re- 
tired, Escondido, Cal. (2) Lewis T. Guild, d. s., 447 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles, Cal. (1) Alfred J. Hughes, d. s., 5706 Bay Shore 
Walk, Long Beach, Cal. (1) H. V. Mather, education, 813 S. Hope St., 
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Los Angeles, Cal. (3) C. I. D. Moore, ins., 2242 Hobart Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 10. (Indianapolis) 


Delegates :— ‘ 
5) John J. Brown, atty., Vandalia, Ill. 
(1) Claude C. Hall (chairman), sup’t of orphanage, Mt. Vernon, IIl. 
(3) Cameron Harmon, pres. McKendree Coll., Lebanon, IIl. 
(4) William P. MacVey, p., Carbondale, Ill. 
(2) John M. Mitchell, ban., Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
(4) Mrs. Ethel Neirgarth, h. w., Edgemont Sta., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
(3) Charles F. Pruett, mer., Kinmundy, IIl. 
(1) Albert Watson, atty., 401 N. 10th St., Mt. Vernon, III. 
(2) Charles B. Whiteside, d. s., 225 8S. Poplar St., Centralia, Ill. 
(5) Walter H. Whitlock, d. s., 730 Veronica Ave., E. St. Louis, IIl. 
Reserves.—(2) Merritt A. Clark, mer., Newton, Ill. (3) Mrs. Anna 
Etchison, h. w., Louisville, Ill. (1) Melvin H. Loar, p., 413 E. Broadway, 
Centralia, Ill. (2) Charles L. Peterson, d.s., Mt. Vernon, Ill. (1) Clark 
M. Show, sls., Alton, III. 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY. 2. (Zurich) 


Delegates :— 
Ernst Gideon Bek, mfr., Pforzheim in Baden, Schwarzwaldstr. 7 
Germany. 
August Ruecker (chairman), p., Wiesbaden, Dotzheimerstr. 51, Ger- 
many. 
Reserves O1te Foucar, mayor, Friedrichsdorf im Taunus bei Frank- 
furt. a. m., Germany. Karl Jahnke, p., Karlsruhe, Baden, Karlstr. 49-b, 
Germany. 


SOUTHWEST KANSAS. 10. (Kansas City) 


Delegates :— 
(1) William G. Anderson, publ., Winfield, Kan. 
(2) Wayne M. Campbell, abstractor, Garden City, Kan. 
(4) John Gibson, mfr., Wichita, Kan. 
(4) Homer L. Gleckler, p., 1322 E. 1st St., Hutchinson, Kan. 
(5) Mrs. C. M. Gray, h. w., Pratt, Kan. 
(3) Albert E. Henry, p., 29 W. 11th St., Hutchinson, Kan. 
(5) William R. Johnson, d. s., 903 State St., Larned, Kan. 
(1) Albert E. Kirk (chairman), pres. Southwestern Coll., Winfield, 


Kan. 
(2) Charles E. Kitch, p., Great Bend, Kan. 
(3) A. O. Rorabaugh, mer., Wichita, Kan. 
Reserves.—(2) Josiah W. Abel, d. s., Winfield, Kan. (1) Mrs. W. C. 
Detter, h. w., Nickerson, Kan. (1) Rufus L. George, p., Wichita, Kan. 
(2) John E. Hardesty, ban., Pratt, Kan. 


SWEDEN. 6. (Copenhagen) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Theodor Arvidson, d. s., Sveagatan 27B, Goteborg, Sweden. 
(3) Henry Collin, state official, Vendelso, Stockholm 20, Sweden. 
(3) Axel Engstrom, dir. of Book Concern, Sibyllegatan 18, I. Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
(1) J. Emil Holm, b. m., Raa, Helsingborg, Sweden. 
(2) Herbert Lihndaker, d. s., Norrbackagat, 26, IV, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 
(2) C. Arvid Safvenberg, b. m., Uppsala, Sweden. 
Reserves.—(1) John Borjesson, b. m., Goteborg, Nedre Fagelberg- 
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gaten 3, Sweden. (2) Walter Hulphers, d. s., Kommendorsg. 20-b, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. (3) Karl G. Karlsson, b. m., Stockholm, Sweden. 
(2) Paul Rosell, tea., Goteborg, Sweden. (3) Josef Ruther, tea., Hanne- 
berg, Goteborg, Sweden. (1) August Stromstedt, p., V. Nygat. 5, Norr- 
koping, Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND. 2. (Zurich) 


Delegates :— 
Ernest Furrer, officer Swiss Topographical Survey, 5 Schonbergweg 
5, Berne, Switzerland. 
Hans Luthi (chairman), d. s., Zurich, Kasinostr. 24, Switzerland. 
Reserves.—A. Gfeller, architect, Bienne, Neuhausstrasse No. 30, Swit- 
ode Theodor C. Rodemeyer, p., Neuenburg, Beaux Arts 11, Switzer- 
and. 


TENNESSEE. 4. (New Orleans) 


Delegates :— ‘ 

(1} William Copeland, r. e., 405 4th Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 

(2) William D. Hawkins, ban., 76 Wharf Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

(1) George W. Lewis (chairman), p. 919 Ist Ave. 8., Nashville, Tenn. 

(2) Samuel M. Utley, prof. Meharry Medical School, 1205 Edge Hill 
St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Reserves.—(2) Daniel T. Burch, p., 709 Atchison St., Shelbyville, Tenn. 
(1) J. O. Dixon, d. s., Springfield, Tenn. (1) Mrs. Tillie A. Hill, seam- 
stress, Lewisburg, Tenn. (2) O. J. Summerhill, railway employee, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


TEXAS. 6. (New Orleans) 

Delegates:— 

(1) Matthew W. Dogan (chairman), pres. Wiley Coll., Marshall, Tex. 

(2) Miles W. Jordan, railroad employee, 1502 Snyder St., Houston, 
Tex. 

(2) Edward W. Kelley, p., 912 28th St., Galveston, Tex. 

(3) Willis J. King, prof. Gammon Theol. Sem., Atlanta, Ga. 

(3) Theodore W. Patrick, mail carrier, 914 28th St., Galveston, 
Tex. 

(1) Mrs. Rosa Simpson, deaconess, 1311 Saulnier St., Houston, 
Tex. 

Reserves.—(1) Miss Fannie Butler, tea., Galveston, Tex. (2) Charles 
Hubert, city mail carrier, Orange, Tex. (8) James L. Robinson, drug- 
gist, Orange, Tex. (1) Julius S. Scott, d.s., 2414 St. Charles St., Houston, 
Tex. (2) Joshua O. Williams, p., 405 Carter St., Marshall, Tex. (3) Elkin 
O. Woolfolk, p., 914 Neches St., Beaumont, Tex. 


TROY. 12. (Buffalo) 
Delegates :— 
(6) Albert D. Angell, d. s., 92 Brinkerhoff St., Plattsburg, N. Y. 
(2) Joseph L. Appleton, dentist, 522 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
(5) Wallace Bryce, mer., 2325 17th St., Troy, N. Y. 
(3) John A. Defendorf, mfr., 199 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. 
(4) Leigh Diefendorf, d. s., 54 Crescent St., Rutland, Vt. _ 
(1) George C. Douglass (chairman), publ. agt. Methodist Book 
Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(4) Frank C. Dyer, atty., Salisbury, Vt. 
(5) Philip L. Frick, p., 1033 Waverley Pl., Schenectady, N. Y. 
(2) Edwin Lewis, prof. Drew University, Madison, N. J 
(1) Victor K. Moore, ban., Au Sable Forks, N. Y. 
(6) Frank H. Ryder, mfr., Cobleskill, N. Y. 
(3) Homer F. Titus, d. s., 224 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. 
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Reserves.—(1) Howard G. Hageman, p., 217 Lancaster St., Albany, 
N. Y. (3) Charles O. Judkins, p., Glens Falls, N. Y. (1) Merritt B. 
Morgan, retired, Bennington, Vt. (2) Alexander Roseman, b. m., 
1837 6th Ave., Watervliet, N. Y. (8) Charles W. Spencer, b. m., Rut- 
land, Vt. (2) Cortis E. Torrence, d. s., 830 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 


UPPER IOWA. 10. (Omaha) 
Delegates :— 
1) John W. Arbuckle, atty., 519 E. Parke Ave., Waterloo, Lowa. 
(2) Frank Cole, vice-pres. Cornell Coll., Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
(1) Frank W. Court (chairman), p., 1321 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa. 
(3) Harry C. Culver, p., Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
(5) Willard M. George, f., R. F. D., Janesville, Iowa. 
(4) William F. Johannaber, pres. bank, Rockford, Iowa. 
(2) William Little, lumber mer., 306 Ist St. S. E., Oelwein, Iowa. 
(4) Thomas P. Potter, asst. ed. General Minutes, 150 5th Ave., 
New York City. ; 
(1) Edward R. Ristine, accountant, 812 Summit Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Towa. 
(5) James P. Van Horn, pres. Upper Iowa Univ., Fayette, Iowa. 
Reserves.—(2) Harry I. Brown, mfr. feed and flour co., 1004 Frank- 
lin, Cedar Falls, Iowa. (1) Clifford E. Butler, pres. Galloway Co., 440 
Kingbard Ave., Waterloo, Iowa. (3) Arthur E. Chase, pres. Troy 
Laundry, 2235 Grand Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (1) Alsey R. Grant, 
p., Buckingham, Iowa. (3) Edmund J. Lockwood, ex. sec., Conference 
Claimants Fund, 211 Irving St., Waterloo, Iowa. (2) Frederick C. Witzig- 
man, d. s., Cedar. Falls, Iowa. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 6. (New Orleans) 


Delegates :— 
(3) Charles W. Butler, d. s., Clarkdale, Miss 
(2) James W. Golden, evan., Holly Springs, Miss. 
(3) Mrs, Lillian P. Rogers, tea., Indianola, Miss. 
(1) Edward F. Scarborough (chairman), p., Holly Springs, Miss. 
(1) Robert L. Williams, ins., Lexington, Miss. 
(2) Samuel W. Wysinger, tea., Holly Springs, Miss. 
Reserves.—(3) Jeremiah M. Marsh, p., Amory, Miss. (3) Georgia A. 
McEwen, tea., Tupelo, Miss. (1) Guy W. Oliver, tea., Holly Springs, 
Miss. (2) Percy W. Tucker, agt., Okolona, Miss. (1) Jesse W. Win- 
bush, p., Winona, Miss. (2) Buford F. Woolfolk, p., Clarksdale, Miss. 


VERMONT. 4. (Boston) 


Delegates :— 
(1) Anson C, Clark, b. m., Newport, Vt. 
(1) Arthur W. Hewitt (chairman), p., Plainfield, Vt. 
(2) Bailey G. Lipsky, p., Springfield, Vt. 
(2) Mrs. H. A. Stevenson, h. w., St. Albans, Vt. 
Reserves.—(1) Charles C. Chayer, d. s., St. Johnsbury, Vt. (1) Mrs. 
A. W. Hewitt, h. w., Plainfield, Vt. (2) Oscar B. Wells, d. s., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. (2) Mrs. Oscar B. Wells, h. w., Montpelier, Vt. 


WASHINGTON. 8. (Washington) 
Delegates :— 

(4) W. Ashbie Hawkins, atty., 14 E. Pleasant St. Baltimore, Md. 

(1) W. A. C. Hughes (chairman), dir. Negro Work, Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, 536 N. 58th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

(2) Julius H. Love, atty., 613 Morris St., Charleston, W. Va. 

(2) Ernest Lyon, p., 828 N. Carey St., Baltimore, Md. 
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(3) Albert J. Mitchell, field sec. Morgan Coll., 529 Sanford Pl., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

(1) I. Garland Penn, field sec. Dept. Educational Institutions for 
Negroes, Bd. Education, 2823 Park Ave., Walnut. Hills, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

(3) Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler, Conf. sec. W. F. M. S., 1726 15th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

(4) Ernest S. Williams, p., 1106 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Reserves.—(2) Walter A. English, p., 507 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, 
Md. (2) William H. Jackson, druggist, 1914 11th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (3) Mrs. E. M. Mitchell, h. w., 6830 W. Martin St., Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. (1) Garrett D. Rawlings, newspaper man, 628 N. 
Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. (1) John W. Waters, p., 141 W. Hill St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


WEST OHIO. 20. (Cincinnati) 


Delegates:— 
(10) Bertice C. Ballinger, undertaker, West Mansfield, Ohio. 
(7) E. Dow Bancroft; church work, Urbana, Ohio. 
(10) Charles W. Brashares, p., 1029 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 
(9) Valorous F. Brown, p., 114 E. Main St., West Carrollton, Ohio. 
(6) John H. Clark, atty., 301 Franklin St., Marion, Ohio. 
(1) Amos L. Conn, atty., Perrysburg Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 
(4) James H. Denny, p., 826 High St., Hamilton, Ohio. 
(5) William H. Gardner, mer., 322 N. Lyon St., Bryan, Ohio. 
(8) Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, pres. National W. H. M.S., Sidney, Ohio. 
(2) Roy A. Haynes, ins., Hillsboro, Ohio. : 
(6) David F. Helms, endowment sec., 726 Brice Ave., Lima, Ohio. 
(1) Arba Martin (chairman), d. s., 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(5) Eli L. Motter, d. s., 324 8S. Metcalf Ave., Lima, Ohio. 
(9) Ralph B. Parks, ban., Franklin, Ohio. 
(7) Benjamin F. Reading, p., 3909 Willys Pkwy., Toledo, Ohio. 
(2) James C. Roberts, d. s., Blanchester, Ohio. 
(3) Jesse Swank, d.s., 408 Richmond Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
(4) Alice P. Thatcher, supt. Christ Hospital, Auburn Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
(8) Edward 8. Weaver, p., 122 S. West St., Lima, Ohio. 
(3) Foss Zartman, mer., 1120 Elm St., Lima, Ohio. 
Reserves.—(1) Harley E. Armacost, d. s., 248 W. Lincoln Ave., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. (1) Miss Helen F. Barnes, Y. W. C. A., 482 W. Sandusky 
St., Findlay, Ohio. (2) Leonard Garver, Jr., atty., 1306 1st Nat’] Bank 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. (8) Albert L. Hannah, funeral dir., Blan- 
chester, Ohio. (8) Charles A. Rowland, d. s., National Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. (2) Albert E. Smith, pres. Ohio Northern Univ., Ada, Ohio. 


WEST TEXAS. 6. (New Orleans) 
Delegates:— 2 
(3) Robert A. Atkinson, tea., Box 537, Seguin, Tex. 
(2) Robert N. Brooks, prof. Gammon Theological Sem., Atlanta, Ga. 
(1) Thomas R. Davis, tea., Samuel Huston Coll., Austin, Tex. 
(3) Timothy B. Echols, prof. Samuel Huston Coll., Austin, Tex. 
(2) Joseph S. Henry, tea. 1114 8. 2nd St., Waco, Tex. 
(1) Kay W. McMillan (chairman), p., 1814 Burford St., Dallas, Tex. 
Reserves.—(1) Mrs. Josephine A. Swann, tea., Yoakum, Tex. 
(2) Mrs. Dorcas N. Swann, tea., Victoria, Tex. (3) Mrs. Lena L. 
Townsend, h. w., 1001 Pulaski St., Ft. Worth, Tex. (1) Cornelius 8. 
Williams, p., 612 8. 2nd St., Waco, Tex. (2) John W. Warren, p., 130 
N. Mesquite St., San Antonio, Tex. (3) John W. Weakley, p., 408 S. 
Polaris St., San Antonio, Tex. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 14. (Pittsburgh) 


Delegates:— ; 

4) Charles Fred Anderson, p., 1000 Juliana Ave., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

(3) Charles W. Evans, ins., 310 Professional Bldg., Fairmont, W. Va. 

(1) Claude E. Goodwin (chairman), p., 1126 5th Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. P 

(3) Harry C. Howard, d. s., Box 457, Wheeling, W. Va. 

(6) Mrs. J. U. Joliffe, h. w., Weston, W. Va. _ 

(5) Riley B. Nay, mer., 400 8. Penn St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

(7) John Raine, lumberman, Rainelle, W. Va. 

(5) Aaron H. Rapking, rural spec. W. Va. Wesleyan, Buckhannon, 
W. Va. 

(1) Charles L. Scholl, printer, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

(6) Charles G. Stater, p., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

(7) Jacob Elbert Wells, d.s., 145 Buffalo St., Elkins, W. Va. 

(2) Daniel Westfall, business mgr., Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
524 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(4) William T. Williamson, vice-pres., Telephone Company, 1122 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Va. 

(2) Ellis A. Yost, atty., Huntington, W. Va. 

Reserves.—(3) Albert D. Craig, p., Oakland, Md. (2) Charles H. 
Hartley, agric. extension, Morgantown, W. Va. (3) William H. Rardin, 
atty., Beckley, W. Va. (2) James E. Scott, d. s., 600 19th St., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. (1) William M. Shultz, d. s., 512 Gaston Ave., Fairmont, 
W. Va. (1) Ulysses G. Young, atty., Buckhannon, W. Va. 


WEST WISCONSIN. 8. (St. Paul) 


Delegates :— 
3) Guy W. Campbell, p., 231 S. 8th St., Lacrosse, Wis. 
(4) John R. Denyes, prof. Lawrence Coll., Appleton, Wis. 
(1) Edwin C. Dixon (chairman), p., Platteville, Wis. 
(3) Frederic W. Draper, justice of peace, Loyal, Wis. 
(1) Oliver E. Gray, ban., Platteville, Wis. 
(2) Frederick W. Harris, d.s., 1145 Rutledge St., Madison, Wis. 
(2) John O. Paulsen, mer., Sparta, Wis. 
(4) Mrs. Wilbur F. Tomlinson, h. w., Rice Lake, Wis. 
Reserves.—(3) Frank Bentley, b. m., Madison, Wis. (2) John W. 
Harris, p., Portage, Wis. (2) William G. Hosig, ban., Mausten, Wis. 
(1) Frederick J. Jordan, d. s., Rice Lake, Wis. (1) T. O. Mork, ban., 
Viroqua, Wis. 


WESTERN NORWEGIAN-DANISH. 2. (San Francisco) 
Delegates:— 
Andreas M. Ipsen, b. m., 95 4th St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Hans P. Nelsen (chairman), p., 587 Hoyt St., Portland, Ore. 


Reserves.—C. Bergheim, b. m., 1116 S. 12th St., Tacoma, Wash. 
R. B. Langness, p., 608 20th St., Oakland, Cal. 


WESTERN SWEDISH. 2. (Denver) 
Delegates :— 
John W. Ekwall, mer., Ong, Neb. 
Ivar F. Pearson (chairman), p., 1212 Guthrie Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Reserves.—Alfred W. Carlson, p., 1111 9th St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Charles H. Swanson, mer., Harcourt, Iowa. 


WILMINGTON. 8. (Washington) 
Delegates :— 
(3) William G. Abbott, ship builder, Milford, Del. 
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(4) John J. Bunting, p., Crisfield, Md. 

(1) James ay. Seelone (chairman), d. s., 2310 Market St., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

(2) Walter E. Gunby, d. s., Dover, Del. 

(1) William Newton Jackson, mfr., Salisbury, Md. 

(3) Omar E. Jones, d. s., Middletown, Del. 

(4) Elwood F. Melson, atty., 710 W. 20th St., Wilmington, Del. 

(2) Harry H. Nuttle, canner, Hobbs, Md. 

Reserves.—(2) William T. Brasure, poultryman, Frankford, Del. 
(8) Edward H. Dashiell, d. s., 103 Elizabeth St., Salisbury, Md. (2) Diss- 
ton W. Jacobs, p., Newark, Del. (3) Charles M. Phillips, contractor, 
Hurlock, Md. (1) William B. Smith, Jr., Board of Assessors, 1000 
Jackson St., Wilmington, Del. (1) Leonard White, p., Delmar, Del. 


WISCONSIN. 8. (St. Paul) 


Delegates :— 
3) Julius J. Bellin, phy., Green Bay, Wis. 
(3) Richard Evans, d.s., 319 N. Lawe St., Appleton, Wis. 
(1) Jay A. Holmes (chairman), p. 325 E. Franklin St., Appleton, Wis. 
(2) George A. Jacobs, ins., Janesville, Wis. 
(4) George F. Moss, mfr., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(4) Ira E. Schlagenhauf, p., Beloit, Wis. 
(3) Robert B. Stansell, p., 10th and Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1) Henry M. Wriston, pres. Lawrence Univ., Appleton, Wis. 
Reserves.—(2) Harland C. Logan, d. s., 231 17th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1) Frederick J. Turner, p., Wausau, Wis. (1) Mrs. Maud Williams, 
mer., Whitewater, Wis. (8) Mrs. W. H. Wones, h. w., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(2) William R. Woodmanse, prof., Ripon, Wis. 


WYOMING. 10. (Philadelphia) 
Delegates :— 
(5) M. D. Aldrich, mer., Norwich, N. Y. 
(3) George M. Bell, d. s., 248 College Ave., Kingston, Pa. 
(4) George S. Connell, d. s., 363 Conklin Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
(1) Joseph M. M. Gray (chairman), p., 718 Linden St., Scranton, Pa. 
(1) Samuel H. Hicks, mgr., 253 Maple St., Kingston, Pa. 
(2) Frank L. Howard, atty., Waverly, N. Y. 
(5) David L. MacDonald, p., 222 N. Hyde Park, Scranton, Pa. 
(3) George L. Peck, atty., 158 S. Main St., Scranton, Pa. 
(2) John H. Race, publ. agt. Methodist Book Concern, 150 5th 
Ave., New York City. 
(4) Hiram H. Woodburn, mer., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Reserves.—(1) George R. Clark, agt., 2311 Adams Ave., Scranton, 
Pa. (3) Moses 8S. Godshall, d. s., 306 Chestnut St., Oneonta, N. Y. 
(3) Harry J. Hebel, grocer, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (2) Louis D. Palmer, 
p., 72 N. Broad St., Norwich, N. Y. (2) Watson H. Stone, hardware, 
Waverly, Pa. (1) Leon K. Willman, p., 57 N. Franklin, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WYOMING STATE. 2. (Denver) 
Delegates :— 
Guy E. Konkel (chairman), p., 108 E. 18th St., Cheyenne, Wyo. . 
Aven Nelson, prof. Univ. of Wyoming, 816 Fremont St., Laramie, 
Wyo. 
Reserves Mrs. W. C. Hoskins, h. w., 2012 Evans Ave., Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Charles E. Schofield, p., Box 866, Casper, Wyo. 


YENPING. 2. (Foochow) 


Delegates :— . ; : ; 
Frederick Bankhardt, miss., Yenping, Fukien, China. 
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Leslie N. Chen, phy., Yenping, Fukien, China. 
Reserves.—Miss Esther Ling, tea., Yuki, Fukien, China. Chang H. 
Ting, tea., Yenping, Fukien, China. 


JAPAN MISSION COUNCIL 


Representative :— 
Arthur D. Berry, dean of the Theological School, Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF DELEGATES 


(Names of Lay Delegates invariably printed in Bold-face) 


NAMES CONFERENCES 
Abbott DenjamMinww Ay... fuel loos oh eae Central Missouri 
Abbott; Williarm'Gie4 655 5 on co 0. Soc eee Wilmington 
ACHESON MNO MAS AU IE Geos oo. oo a ee ee oak Sas Oregon 
Adams; Charles W920 2s. 220 cde cov eco oben Central Pennsylvania 
AdentsEredit sueatie nsec. oc ciy cecal Peet coe Eastern South America 
Aldrich MODY Aa MURS oo osc lee end ddee Wyoming 
*Alcer> Lewis Bie te. oo ec Suse ae ne eek Detroit 
MENA RAY Maks Cae yt ieee ree ta cnes Genesee 
Allingver;Charles Bi /. os cdc ove io ogee Central German 
PLS ONE OSCAPRIN SSR Soir tote le sles ks ca Pe Kansas 
PTA TATIGre WAHMs e clas sa a ee ste hee ees Northern Swedish 
Amves;iHerbert: TiQds neo. is oe esa wees Central Pennsylvania 
Andersons Charles MTEd4 55-45 cov valet ees West Virginia 
Anderson Easter © OM oe Sica h ois he ttens e North-East Ohio 
Anderson, William G...................... Southwest Kansas 
AnvelkeA lberty Die ee ee creole ee ee Troy 
Antrim, Eugene M........ Oe AE eA, ae Oklahoma 
Appleton, Joseph L......................4. Troy 
Arbuckle, Johniw ol. oes cee eve we Upper Iowa 
Archer,William'D'53:2 2. ee ee North-East Ohio 
ATMO VD AITICS IC to 8. 6 abel ele Wide le late be eee Atlanta 
Arnold, Rint INI oe occ, North Indiana 
Arrasmith, Maurice P.......................Northwest Iowa 
eArterye rare At oot tea love a lel lore eters North-East Ohio 
PAT GOLS Nic) OLAIIM IVA eR SEL, fost 2o a fa ia eta ie ote Te cede te oder. Maine 
AtvAIGSOTy ALMCOGGIG te tetaiolste lates ielelate tots eae « Sweden 
Asbury, Mrs: Hattie’ L-:-. 5. ee oe lee Indiana 
Atkinson, Robert A....................005- West Texas 
PAaTINATIN OLIN eee here takatere obetal Tevalela eho ood Colorado 
BEDCOCI GeOLle ny teeta: iain. te: Parte stotesats Sane Philadelphia 
Baker: sSCnsonme as toe pers c-.~ is talsrose she wipers esters Northwest India 
Baker qo AINES Ora Meee oiteteicl arctan cto naarerettere elon Illinois 
Bakery dares: bre footers! tefeie eherals aris others New Hampshire 
Bakery Rieiisi@ mmr. tate a clei cee' ss enebates New Mexico 
Baldwin, Arthur: Stee, o3)) as alot eee we ore wees Newark 
Baldwin, Clinton D........................ Maine 
BaldwinfiFrancis: Bis cee on le see Content New York 
Ballinger, Bertice C............ 0.00 e eee West Ohio 
Ballinger,-FrankoH 4 =. cee oe os Southern California 
Bancroft) Es Dow 06. nis bene vee eee wens West Ohio 
BanewElanve yas eer tte hated cists sb ai vie vine eae Missouri 
Banlcharém@ bred erick #9 ' 2 <..0:: sestetaalece v's je'eln os ves Yenping 
Barth, Eugen tA te on is eds « oneln eee South German 
Bartholomew; James 10"). 0). 3. so New England Southern 
Bartley Heenrya nc ec te itescct ce mo aie cterernnane Florida 
Bauman Fred ye. tees es oe ole es Central German 
Bayley Mmwancis neat tka « crs ve in urea Baltimore 
Berl W anrusy bles oe cee so a's eo ole siete te oleae Detroit | 
[Bean branke Gee ete cece oa wie emer Des Moines 
iBermunysh labiumy dels ¢ ak Gam ee eae eoceooboooeauk New York East 
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NAMES CONFERENCES 
Beckman CharlesiOme cera etree Colorado 
Beachner, Salitel@ya cesta oie cea Nebraska 
Bek, Ernst Gideon....................-006. Southwest Germany 
Bell Ar Lincoln o.oo. co ae ee Erie | 
Bell: George’ M cies. etches beers eae eee Wyoming 
Bellin SJUliUs i Ji cctis fn as ei ee Ce ees Wisconsin 
Belting aRerpent, UD: x0... i.e tle ores eee ae New Jersey 
Benham ola: Mig aoa ice ener ey eee Kansas 
Bennett) Alvis: S:~ topic teers cee ee Kentucky ‘ 
Berg Ole: Aw: cca fy ee hee Norwegian and Danish 
Berry, Mrs. Horatio. .............00 s+ 0-500 New York East 
Bethea,; Dennis: Aja fy ioe ec keer eialege Lexington | 
Bethune, Mary M...............--.---+-+- South Florida 
Bierer, S. Wakefield........................ Pittsburgh 
Bisbee Royall War pace ths tice as oe ne ee Gujarat 
Bishops Georpe ly. x catten 6 ae 208 ocslwereie emus gine New York East 
Bitgood, Mrs. Robert A. T................. New England Southern 
BlackSHenry Canto nc Se ee ee Holston 
Blackstock, TratB yaa eee eee Illinois 
Blagg, George ES Ee EE SERG Scie © hae eR eae aS lowa 
Blair? James: Wrraccy wet ook oe «a eeicloar. tatere Ohio 
Biake, Alton! M sic.).3. 6 occa oo igioes auras Genesee 
Blewheld hlov ds lesen. coca chine eee Michigan 
Blisey.EdwintP saree. sorte nese rcie cena New England 
Boese, Herman H...................0..0055 Chicago Northwest 
Borden, Harrison T........................ New England Southern 
Bose, Miss Shorogu........................ Central Provinces 
Boswell’ @harless Me seceen ct sneer ea ee Philadelphia 
Bovard .WillisimiSseecicnt a cae eee Indiana 
Bowes J olin Biterrcng seater neers me because ree Minnesota 
Bowles tStepheny Mite i. vcis- a cievensoaise a aoe Northern Minnesota 
Boyd): Williams. scp ns =. oc as eee oe Philadelphia 
Bradfield, George H........................ Colorado 
Branson, Howard Ie: 0 0002 oe ee ee New Jersey 
Brashares, Charles: Wop... 2s ots esc. ae ene West Ohio 
Brewbaker, Leonard E..................... Central Illinois 
BricknereWilliamerre ny. cee eee ra ara cee ies Central German 
Brock @homas) Serres. shoe ocho doce noe ten New Jersey 
Brooks RobertaNrsracrysc . Savcosaea co ce cen West Texas 
Brown; sAlicerlncrcasihe- «cmc sone os ote Maine 
Brown; ArlowAvscpartpesel., 5 ooaids oo cote oe ee Holston 
Brown; Johnette ie. cook ow a ee Southern Illinois 
Brown, R. Clarence,..! 00.06.0055 0000s ecw tue Rock River 
Brown Vialorous;huaeee gy irk. cis he cit ee ee West Ohio 
Brown, Walters. rey pose, sree heads eee: Central Alabama 
Brown, William:Ag og ck seo to ee Nebraska 
Bryce; Wallace nos ssn hr eae Troy 
Buchanan, Ross:P.. i... cs. eu re neces in een North-East Ohio 
BuchersAugust lire ouauer cowie wren eee a eee Central German 
Bugbee, Lucius Hecate bs: Ne sie Con ce tae ae Northern Minnesota 
Bunting \J ohne peewee cece ae ee Wilmington 
Burgans HarryaW acoso ee eee eee Baltimore 
Burling, Charles Bi) ise 0.05505 osc ae oe New York East 
Bushnell JohnyJyeraee eee eee Northwest Iowa 
Butler, Cherie Wo catace ioc. cunt a ane enoe Upper Mississippi 
Butler; Frederickth,. gen aos... sos cee ee Delaware 


* Deceased. 
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Cacciapuoti, Felice 
Caffyn, Jesse R 
Cain, John R 


Cameron, Melville D 
Campbell, Guy M 
Campbell, John B 
Campbell, Thomas H 
Campbell, Wayne M 
Camphor, Mrs. M. A. R 
Carlson, Carl A 
Carpenter, Charles K 
Carpenter, William E 
Chadderdon, Glenn C.................... 
Chaffee, H. Almon 
Chalfant, Harry M 
Chapman, Joseph A 
Charan, Rufus S 
Chen, Leslie N 
Chen, Su Lan 
Cherrington, Ernest H 
Chiles, I. N 
Chinn, Walter S 


Clark, John H 
Clarkson, Samuel J 
Coates, Mrs. Margaret L 
Coffey, W. C 
Cole, Charles G 
Cole, Frank 
Cole, Heath K 
Coleman, Beach 
1 Colegrove, Don O 
Collier, Edwin S 
Collin, Henry 
Collins, Malachi C 
Colona, James W 
Colpitts, Robert A 
Conn, Amos L 
Connell, George S 
Cook, Orwyn W. E 
Copeland, Louis A 
Copeland, William 
Corbett, E. M 
Corbin, Aaron B 
Corcoran, Sanford W 
Corner, George W., Jr 
Court, Frank W 


mis) 816 Sr ote) ehlaje ie. 6.4) '0. 0 (0) (6-10.06, <0. 67 veils] eye ehie.®, 


1 Withdrawn from Ministry. 
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Italy 

Oklahoma 
Southern California 
South Carolina 
Columbia River 
Nebraska 

West Wisconsin 

N orthwest Indiana 


io 
Southwest Kansas 
Delaware 
Central Swedish 
Rock River 
Northwest Indiana 


. Nebraska 


New York East 
Pittsburgh 
Central Illinois 


South Carolina 
West Ohio 

Genesee 

Southern California 
Minnesota 
Montana State 
Upper Iowa 
North-East Ohio 
Nebraska 
California 
North-East Ohio 
Sweden 

Mississippi 
Wilmington 

New England Southern 
Wert 9 rae 


Wyo 

Philippine Islands 
Southern California 
Tennessee 
Northwest Iowa 
Northern New York 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore. 

Upper Iowa 
Dakota 

Michigan 
Baltimore 

New England 
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G@raimes Willian GEl pentose posers feiss lens tone veyreo yarn Central Illinois 
Cramer. Alberts ipitat oc. «al. axe siicte- simone Pacific German 
Crawford, Arthur J..............00-0 eee New York East 
Crolley, Nervey2J) RiiG? ¢ 2). unc oa sweated Atlanta 
Culver’, Harnyi Gwin: 32. os oe nes eee Upper Iowa 
Cumming, James W.N................+-5- Indus River 
Cunningham;-Ré Jel)... oc ec ce eee Montana State 
Cunningham, Thomas O.................. Kansas 
Curtisv O2C Tr ORR: oct where ae arriee ahs Genesee 
Cushman;(Ralph:Sidhers . etme cane naa Genesee 
Cuthbert, Richard) BMA bo. 6.555 oe. d sees cgyane Pittsburgh 
Cutshall iineriG aera: 22 cnc 382s cncadie enters o Colorado 
Cynn; Hugh Hare ase sae cs tase cocci es Korea 
DamielsHubbanrdbeete tas .a0s 0 «isso trs 5 olen Louisiana 
Daniels; Morris:S ca « 2 6 sce cnn ca cn ne ees Newark 
Darling, Ac Claysecieeicd ons. 5 sss oa syd ote ie Dakota 
Davage, Mathew S................0.00 eee Louisiana 
DA VIASOM A WalaAT Seeing 5, 2.5 5 4 ra tanre, Seng eee Illinois 
Daviss Elenryalliccnetrerbtad «064, <veco2v5 asin ves, cosas Northwest Indiana 
Davis Rhomasehy retehe ih aos s,<csscsrccs Soyo ele nly eae West Texas 
Defendorf; John: A 2340). «6.52. ne dies eee Troy 
DeMaris: Wurman estatecc.s. - sistel5 <n. ee eye seas New Jersey 
DennetteWdwardabirer ec. ccty-ses & clesere sesne.chetes California 
Denney James Hagens tc) <fole ese. scsucnevsy eves oee eee West Ohio 
Densmore: EvA get i0aahey once oo, sist eer cessor Michigan 
Denyes*Jobn Ris arweoitl. 5 cies eee tee eee West Wisconsin 
Descehner;s Phility-feyreiey Pesos. ¢ sick es+ yyo ecevodecege Southern 
DeVinney, Mrs. Vincent F................. Minnesota 
Dickenson, Luren D....................... Michigan 
Diefendort —Worr-Mawgworte os ese moe bits sete Newark 
Diefendorf, Mrs. Dorr F.................... Newark 
Diefendort <Wbeigh vegans «om osu esc cork eae Troy 
Dillard; Charles;Ge mredh .o.4 see escedoaoosse Central Tennessee 
Dixon Hd wink Crest vent bo cache osc Cn eke ees West Wisconsin 
Dixon; Georges Wii rise os oo eee cane tee Rock River 
Dobbins, EdvareYeuia?...o5 0s cceacech oowoes New Jersey 
Dogan; MathewawWertiit } oc so. oo ees sews e ae Texas 
Moneys Carter eres «acts nc haw Re ane Oregon 
Doran; John>M). | gates «occ eee sere wees Philadelphia 
Doubleday, Mrs. F. U...................... Michigan 
Douglass; ‘George; Grentin . ..ccews ooeseudae eae Troy 
Draeger;, Henry. Betewaic cs cece ops nnleee vane Southern 
Draper, Frederic) W \uiiJ) . 2... ce ee wed West Wisconsin 
Dryden; John Nasties pisos been Oe See Nebraska 
DurhampbdwardsAryietic steal sie e mowers New Hampshire 
Dyer; ErankiG? ssed tories os ca rGek ont aston Troy 
Hichols.Dimoth yg seer sen enn West Texas 
Eckdall*JonasiE.cee is ois came cee Kansas 
Bidwards;Jonnn Rtasneees 2. cette. s ee | ore Baltimore 
Bdwards, Loret My asitgtha nas buck eben saceee Colorado 
Eggleston, Charles, Best... ccs -a~scerecan ss Philadelphia 
Biselen; Frederick: Canard... oh «1h sane ee Rock River 
Rulowallohiy W Sac stce ties. | uses ute ee meinen Western Swedish 
Rihiott, Edward Acc tstnets. cn <<. odeaemeeee New England 
Eliott, George tna aes. «see ee ee Detroit 
Elliott; William‘ A Vo a2. a9 o> ac eee Erie 


Bahis; Johns Hs 24g Ae etter aces Sein eee ea Lincoln 
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EilphickRobertoenew Mh vk eccicveeasadisasds Chile 
EaNery, Sari Og sof ceeds cess cat nce poy, New England 
Enmglishh MerlewNanieal .. ccs ovens ccecteserv ls Rock River 
Biigatrom Axel... s<us esaeeeesvecds Sweden 
Erickson, George Dif! «0.6666 kes seen ds oe Minnesota 
EVA SIGHEYIMD PID PAST oc aes eomaockees Detroit 
EvansiCharles Wilt). oes. 5 hose sone keene West Virginia 
SGVENG SRIChATES) AIUOM. os i scene hoen keleeote Wisconsin 
Pivaue ThomasWheneys soo c6 ccc Secncsccbesewe Philadelphia 
Evans, Williane@auid. 0.6 e ccc ceccnecscces New York East 
Ewing,-Thomias: Nevins nocd che nods ee ned ewes Illinois 
Harmer Williams Begs, ss dc ccdun anomie eats Indiana 
Heliman aH ein richporqel., «1s: vsisca sre itesess xsceevarr oe South Germany 
Fenn, Mrs. George Q...................... Oklahoma 
Merrerigarbordd Le) WIM. cc. oe. asten osevesesine ive heels Italy 
Biel dP HOWArOvASL AdON.. Zo. cele cnc nceicieetereeiee's Detroit 
RE ora PIO WRU Loc. Siohatesn. cicleensgrene 2 RON Indiana 
Pinch, 2Wallacet Hee. oe Sowell oes New York East 
Fithian, JOH MBA WO Fe. oo: oceon note n wine nerds North-East Ohio 
Fleet, Abraham L......................--. Louisiana 
Mletohermbran Pees oo teas ea we eles Oe New Hampshire 
Fling, JohnW 6.08 ace. wt aes Central Illinois 
PerdsC; Oscar QW ne. chat waaaiks oboe New England 
Borah Walliam Tie WOMeIe ooo Sos cts tee Philadelphia 
Foresman ey Ese eon ck NS ae ee Saint Louis 
HOLMAN PRA VINONA AU els 6x. ccs Gea ee Nee New York 
Forrest) Mrs. Etre! nc ross ei cae East Tennessee 
Forrester, William T....................... Pittsburgh 
Forse, William'H 2029. .<:.22200 ss ec cesses North Indiana 
Kowlern@arkH tre ket deeb New York 
Hraime | George, Wiis ns. eakews élimnes cee eae Puget Sound 
Breases Ma winter gM: soe ee ecies bee ES heh Oe North Africa 
Frease, Mrs. Edwin F...............2..0-+- North Africa 
Brick-sPhilippl 7. aes cts ia ees eseg neta es Troy 
Bruit Walters eis tah aee acess obt Detroit 
Bonnell James Cort osji5 ss thseeecwene he Kansas 
Furrer, Ernest soe) (20605 oc 55 cc bch bats Switzerland 
GaleshidwardyJet a -MMias «secs oie same ss: Missouri _ 
Gardner, William H.....................-. West Ohio 
Gassaway, MarktHiiail. .. 5.02 ree cna de Lexington 
Gates \Waikdearkiiitinn t.. 52sec nase ane so Nebraska 
Gelvin, Wille PAE «os ope aes ose ssc Central German 
George, WillardiMwa tl «2.560066. eee Upper Iowa 
Getitys: JaMesRis Hoel hance cc desl raed eeu Se Nebraska 
Gibson Jonna Meet eds sos ties on teanas Southwest Kansas 
Gilberts Marvingliyteiees oon boss yen erode atte Nebraska _ 
Gilbreathade@harles tue a. co .7 sce es oe oes Saint Louis 
Gill-Bert) Sate hi iktens ches. LA Seach trae ee nee Ohio 
Glecklens Homenpliceerte <1 aces dnote oe Southwest Kansas 
Goddard PAl vin CRW he os coca Lota Bae Maine _ 
Goddens Willtaimt CHBMi sic eos 6 ecm tree Rock River 
Golden w JAMES! WACK) «aan 2. Daan are was ee Upper Mississippi 
Gomon+@harles! GHBUREI. 05.2. 0e2 Foetene ee Nebraska 
Goode; MrseiwsHiiGe to. 6 0.065 28 aohenea res West Ohio | 
Goodwin ClaudemNweynss wn. ss ericer oan nee West Virginia 
Wood winwlie vase 320.08 pres aman eee Des Moines 
GOLdom Harry A. wie nc in Ad ee sara aa Kansas 
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Goricke!. Ottonssaltys: ios bee hea ey to oe Central Germany 
Gould, William H. G..............-..550-55 Philadelphia 
Grannumastanleval) pases ipa sae ort Lexington 
Grays Mrs Mebertes > 2 asin aac dete ace Southwest Kansas 
Gray, Joseph) Man Misgiiiis o14 5 ovr oes 3k oes Wyoming ‘ 
Gray ;iOliver: Ex yl. 5 os col tan are West Wisconsin — 
GrearsMrsqQOllie Ba) <6: 504ays eee . .Central Missouri 
Greene, Nabhamelj Waren... suc say sneer South Carolina 
Greenfield Samuel ete. asada eee Northern New York 
Greenleewbilmer Hert. soc asada sas oe ees Pittsburgh 
Greenslit, Henry M...................---5: Nebraska 
Greggs Grant) Wie aie ie be Se eee oe Oregon 
Gross; HezelkciahiKabielin. oc -).ccccgtenclec see teers ot Savannah 
Groves, Charles} Waite... 0c sister sneeet tees anonene Illinois 
Gunby,WaltemB aed gbtitic.-..secrunas tanec ome Wilmington ~ 
(Guise Carl Hg ee ae cn cos. cs inasise oneg es werent sone Central Provinces 
Guyer® Harry Uo tet’ oiicc ccna danseatyeotuesenxesorsinc Rock River 
Hale hiGreorger clit aire cies lier ceca eae Central New York 
Hagen, Miss Sadie A.....................4.. New England | 
HMalti@laudetC mpesee rtrd aarti cee) oe eee Southern Illinois 
Hal eid war dy Reserteantottre ts cross. ft. ee antec ene Kentucky 
ia LB iran ke Ekep reece coc os een meen ree Maine 
HalBeMissiQliveva gine oes fo oicn nies Sho ceo Delaware 
HalliSydneyaweryyaetic.s.o coche cis sees oe Oregon 
lelevend lars, IBA Oy SS 5 oo continue cous bho. Inter-Mountain 
Hamma kersavallliamieh ae epee en ee North-East Ohio 
HammongssHoamiunda) ai as- 50. cee soo Georgia 
Hand) 2)5 Phelps tebe olte. cc. oa oa Oe Baltimore 
Hanke: CoWstak aevti. ute hee wale eee Saint Louis 
Hannan Predenck#Wrawrre- ..-. sa eee New York East 
Flansons, PertyaOza mph coc cor: chines soto Shantung 
Iblaroet te les Mibpoe pe Sebago fan o'r SarernieMuavonemee Saint Louis 
ares, Da vVidBhes. Sith. «caste 2 oh one Delaware 
Harkness; ;Alex?D) athe). < 5: om ees eee Oe Holston 
Harmon Cameroltgersntt. 5s ss ee ee ee Southern Illinois 
Efarris bh redertckKaWasre ey. . 2.52 ccc are ene West Wisconsin 
Hartman yw ewis Onettaes. coo. 4s oe eno geeen New England 
Ear cuneate Ee nares Sees 2 oie ore Dakota 
Hantinger William Greasy nc os acs ene ee Ohio 
Hawkins, W. Ashbie....................... Washington 
Hawkins, William)D:..j... 2... 2... 0. scm auads Tennessee 
Hawley, Joseph swWiertterts <<: dsc un seen ene South Fukien 
Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W............... ie South Fukien 
Haynes; RoyeAct- yee} k cd pic bens vou be West Ohio 
Hazeltine, Frederick A..................... Puget Sound 
Heckmanmiidganshyaye. sooo eee ee Central Pennsylvania 
Helms, David sHinthgeeteve. oc <0 yo 6 pee ei ecees West Ohio 
Henry, Albertskifet omiae. «so. < asada Southwest Kansas 
Henrys James Jaro neetie,...6 one gaan sR New York 
Henry, JosephyS rice «lel g yn Pave ce ee West Texas 
Henry, William W.M...................... Delaware 
Henson, GeorgesWie #oaehs os cue hese oe Philadelphia 
Hess, HariysBiettowacetths 0 uo chces ena uae ee Nebraska, 
Heuring; Kred Atesent...... 2ocn. tae Indiana 
Hewitt Art hua Wiiewite 5-5 Vermont 
Hicks, Samuels pan. o.ok ok yoming 
Hickson; /A: Lopisht aAth. oo. hook ee Southern California 


Hil Charles wee te et Meet cta es © Ohio 
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Hale verettiMr Aang oe. <nocs, coe accent en isciie's Puget Sound 
PMS Mrse DVaN AVG OS oe ein oe» Sc aiercinanan North Indiana 
ELLE IUGSONS RIUM... sok oo ae ons ae ee East Tennessee 
Halli bre OHNGTGARATING © oc coc condone eels qa Des Moines 
Ehimer Richard. Wl, 24... 05 08a sins Southern California 
EinigeleyriJoneph Beh. oss ceeeucag inches Northern Minnesota 
EINSOn VAl OLS SAMA sos cn pan bcd tase aos Nebraska 
FijerpessOscar.W. fb ie osis ga nde un cv oensn Eastern Swedish 
Hotimanye ohne WrhRRek ox ccs cana oakaks vets Ohio 
Holgate; homas- Faget. oo. dck ccs ctavsaes Rock River 
Holand ohmiWee Oh. cosas es cs sos aed Minnesota 
Hollister George Way wes ccc bc es deave cases Hinghwa 
Holm JeEmil Gao oes ccc heceandeeneaes Sweden 
Holmess/Cy Oliver 2ib..o5 odes cc ne oe cee ages Northwest Indiana 
Holmes Riayat. . PUAURI rs soo ageena peas one Wisconsin 
Holstads J ulus See We Nas seo cccsecdhee cd ote Norway 
Holt aMiiltonuw) tet ite. o oo oc enters Northern New York 
Holtzinger, CharlesM..................... Columbia River 
Hooper, Miss Florence..................... Baltimore 
HopperteRhomas Vi 9255.50 ee nes oo ees oe Illinois 
Horne, FPranlkar rie. 6 oo ong oe ee wears New York East 
HoucksiGharles) Fie. cs occcc vtec weonnee East German 
Eoustons Hough in. rc oases nue oe oe New York 
Hovgard: Christoph eral dss. sic c055 tors cect ctocters Kansas 
LOW ALC PAT CHUM: Feet oo 50 000 asian ccestiomsns hashes South Carolina 
Howard, Frarnlkls (ore nc comer een oO Wyoming 
Howard, (ilarirya CS 2G or. -. ce cccececcracetassaat West Virginia 
Heap f 208 6 AY Ee fe) ot Dad 0) ee ee Mississippi 
ETO WATT ACAD sere tUte SE oh, nse sezcca ss rotencn ras aserers Oregon 
PSU OI ee Deis eB oa ae eee bakes Foochow 
isu Wantbiangd Joee brane knee North China 
ges WeA SOI 8 05. aca. eoterare rican vedere Washington 
ETN te ETSOME Meet. en ~, Lmrsaneseeemeetetugwote tate ce Dakota 
Hunts Granth eet nnn cnn ecinnenten Columbia River 
Hunt Judson Se oreteicterenerehoore teresa haere Northwest Indiana 
PAciTicer Vel aery Lape oe rae aoe hae Oklahoma 
Huston JamessAG oon. caincs bone tan kesas Ohio 
Eittony Walters 53622). eS eee ele Des Moines 
FIvvarisey Tyo ee oe | Let Foe kee e eh F Finland 
Ilahibaksh, Victor M............--..55006: Bengal 
Ipsen,fAndreas MUiues ...... 0.05 -.55en5 ses Western Norw.-Danish 
Jackson, William Newton.................-. Wilmington 
Jacobs, George A... 2... eee Wisconsin 
Jacobs MH OrACenly het cc dice hk oe wee pe eine Central Pennsylvania 
JANN USC PE CR RIOT IE SS acs canis wise cose cs iy wipe Southern California 
Vetiney a Pom as) Wie ome rp o52- yoo = owls Ko oe oe Columbia River 
Johannaber, William F.................... Upper Iowa 
ON MBOTI VV TAT PERU AEP EE ca soe ee ao) tow dese ede ge eyes Southwest Kansas 
Joli fie sears oJ MG Dio ores as esis sopessse daptoosoaie'e West Virginia 
Jones Beryamiin JMR sain 5.2 ose em ve a seen aac Burma 
Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M.................-. Burma 
TOMES DAVARI Feta one seetiece ce voice noe open se case i oe Dakota 
omes ee war ViRe Maeve te y<s05- 9-5 ssceroneseacyerese meaner Central Alabama 
JONES FAS TAMILS] Gx GIS ce o50 geneva aollaie once mea es North India 
JOMESM Ih Ue MeO oyo5 ons enone adetelonelegeuennneye North Indiana 
Jonese@) mary Hyer: GPRM. fs, ons. 70-92 seacseycnemnesio pogo Wilmington 


Jordan, Miles W..............0 000s eee eues Texas 
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Joseph;. Oscaraba erwysiine ot :-.0is! sie: ote'e'e rele ctetomeere Newark 
Joy; James Risa oc ca cen woe sees Newark 
Joyce, JeBacci cee eed oes coed a norlsic erence ses Baltimore 
Judd Alberti Gnawa eons Bockccha seer ee Northern New York 
Keck #HerbertjAmsdhiase asc oss ae terre soe Illinois 
Keeping, Irving;Fiado fi ces ce 9 seers se ne see Colorado 
Keesey, WalbureRincytiint osu sa cer lrsunn sa ete em Iowa 
Kelley; EdwardoWicwtehoe rat oes Texas _ 
Kelly, Irving sill ishiiisai onto ae eee Rock River 
Kemp; :Cs-A>. gine coe ee ae Northwest Kansas 
Kemper; Leroy Wrdscitt. cs. ccocks sen acee ee North Indiana 
Kennedy, Llugh sasshaher. «sara ones acoren Michigan ; 
Kennedy, Robert C...................2-44- Blue Ridge Atlantic 
Keve; Wiley A‘ jstagaost fs cn cose ae pans oarerote cee Kansas 
Kiah "Thomas H spacey) cei sas give Seuss ee Delaware _ 
Kiang; Wen: Tehadcig ie. jose cece ee ce cnnsee Central China 
Kidney, Elmers Lijesifohceis socio oes, clas eae Pittsburgh 
Kim; Helen i. ssr-ictighhooe ee oes oe eee Korea 
King, Albert: Fi samedi: crscclect vaca ee Northwest Kansas 
4 iGtiv oss Bal beso ay ay 8 ea) seen eCn eA alec Saint Louis 
King “Loren zopeivar) teach. ined deere pee Atlanta 
King; Percy:S faa two. occ Ge cig oy eee California 
King Willis Jao ramant tes oo neler erase Texas 
Kingham damesa ayer. ccc oc-seesac ss ee South India 
Kingham, Mrs. James Jay................. South India 
Kirby, Hid witeeerg tee hese sc - ob cve ee einiere ese North-East Ohio 
Kirk “Alberto teramenreraeiete cc =. soins ante ene Southwest Kansas 
Kitch; Charles iH geeeegeh ceca cancun sesnen eee coe Southwest Kansas 
Knoles, Tully, (Aarne sets. neces cee California 
Knudson, Clarence W..................--: Puget Sound 
Kochan, Oscar dag ye oo oo ee wins ais ovo ye 3 RR Missouri 
Kohisted tebdwarde Deeb cccvos omicuusie iene Dakota 
Konkel “Givi idan th ince cs oo hen booeea wa cee Wyoming State 
Kruse, Charles deyyrittsare cu «joc occ ewe eee Michigan 
Kuhn, Sylvester: Ad2ftit 2... 6 cs eee ecw Seine Central Pennsylvania 
iba Grone Jeans lin Mesofh ssn ct esas oo nee Lee Oklahoma 
haiGronewIudson Whralay tiers 0: sac oa. Seer Northwest Iowa 
hangdalemJohmg Wer cis.,2 +15 Hote se Os cielo! ee New York East 
hangley; HenryaG wasiatt.: seis on 66 ves nace Nebraska 
harkinjePranciseMirgsjea'N . cco. cs ose meu one Southern California 
Baw; Gabe Weed sn deicm seinen hie So Oe oe oe Hinghwa 
hee; Edwin: Pamienumait hl. co one ctow oo wee cee Malaya 
GeesHandeél 45... (G03 PES occ e ig wicteclce Central China 
LeggstAchalisiM lenis.) 5c. kaw cen escaa oo ee Central Illinois 
Leighbody, Glen W........................ Genesee 
Leonard sHarryy. @rtenttgnt.. dnc: sen eee eeee Southern 
Leonard sHerbentsGanns . cc. hence oe ee cea Minnesota 
Letts, John: © J927iG occcocceme caceueaete Baltimore 
Lewis, George sWii et Jae, oo dcscsnn onc cme Tennessee 
Lewis,’ Vernon E.. PRYHith soccer wns bats ee Montana State 
Lewis, WA Sik ROR a Ok; eee een ee Northwest Kansas 
Liang 38 ues. ...2 Se cee North China 
Lickert; JohnH ocd ..uccec cement North Indiana 
Liddell, Walter Wil‘... oc neem een te Saint Johns River 
Lien» DiniSirathi, MHA oxck wnnclae eee eee Chungking West China 


Lihndaker, Herbert 
Lin, Tien H 


SEEN oe coe: nis la \enaue 2s eRe WeOeD 
Se... 5 eereeern veer Saas 6 Hinghwa 
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Dapsky, «Bailey. Giaraatlts ces. os. 0 .cedeaee wets « Vermont 
Little, WillgamdQiowsZ..... can. eqn ncnaeee- Upper Iowa 
Littlefield, Charles A)..................... New England 
Liu, Sao i Av4) soon Son BM pepe tae ea Chengtu West China 
ILO; Remy en Yi.ccrteh bat9 Poovey ose. gescsnoce-eves onscarssenseece's Kiangsi 
oeppertreA dame dpsed gb <cccc2.ccsocsssteestiveroasisrcree eke Chicago Northwest 
Longfellow, Daniel W...................... Northern Minnesota 
ootbourows dae Dis tahet do is daca se ste roe vslegtere iter California 
Lord; John Patonitan 8... oon. cco ciennioemrence New Hampshire 
Love, JuliusiA ara sce... os cece tweet eseee Washington 
eee ETN CS ORR ace i ace tence Rock River 
Pind blmetg hog at.. ee so sos oom Sas wae wee Northern Swedish 
Luthi, TISMS tae MAPTNEENIA. 6 sao Shes eciienr bn hons Switzerland 
Lynch, Charles Penns)... . 2. ec ees North-East Ohio 
Eynnsiee W. .)Honmethesccsccia teen eukes ane Central Alabama 
TOMBE OS Uy Bienes AIRES RS 6 k's.) is ura ao RR or OS Washington 
Hivtle meter bert iC se MeN Mea cfoi sien cysvorsasssvivovenss Starner Newark 
Mae Donald Davids laa nd. «<2... sc ées fetes, ees Wyoming 
Mac Donald shames Eth. cin wrote. elena Newark 
MacMichael, Ermal L...................... Des Moines 
MacMurray, JamesE...................... Rock River 
IMACR GSMO AN AN ras StAPS oo, csch nos sunt citpelas ene New York 
INTRON GV Ae VLIATN ES tte ea) creas ateccwerors Suopers Southern Illinois 
TN exis Ae 501 6) Rea ae ree ee ee Puget Sound ~ 
Makwana, Dungarshi J.................... Gujarat 
iM Rewtal yea D yay a rol al bree Bs SOR sameeren or le New England 
Marshall, AP RE AT: SO Panola neers Kansas 
Martin, Arba SON he cs 2 Shs woul ic West Ohio 
IM Kren sided (0) ovawd ON BE Meee | Senn eee area Detroit 
Maser, fee es ee East German 
Massey, William:cE.:,....54 0.5.0.2. -: 0000 ess see New Jersey 
IVInGtUR Wielka ee oo iit os hens tees Philadelphia 
Maytag, Theodore H....................... Iowa 
McAllister, Reuben H....................5 att aeeciae 
INMcCalluri uO Pits cas bcs cae ence California 
McCaskall, ChanlespWise vt... 05+ ¢ectes cee. ce ee Nebraska: 
McConnell, CaniGi alisnt oc. 5 vac ees ince = 3 Central New York 
McCoy,-Mrsa.. James: .........-8 eee ees Kansas 
IWMieCoveslieen Nisteeht Fat. oo. ges ec acauurctas <s Little Rock 
McDonald, SaIDUIES 0s South Carolina 
McDonough, (Slits LEN 01 'e src Rc eee Rn Re eee ee Colorado 
McDowell, Rete he Erie 
MeBadden; John Riadsitee. .- 0000. .c ee ene sce Kansas 
NeBall, JonnaWAreiniog hls 6506s ewe eanens Indiana 
McGraw, Charles :.i:i53f. 0. ee ene Indiana 
Melain, Jamesssoth alice ce css gnats se Baltimore 
Iie Waster: Wilbert Wl ppg. «.ep-. «sien e. ecson stoveeesei sss. North-East Ohio 
MiG Mira say, Wades eh bs cnsce 6 oceyesouer0vsyesedons evens West Texas 
MePherson, Harry Woraiiies.--0025.2.00ss002ecescnns ed» Uhnois 
McRae,.J ames: Atgonda ie. -2ceceleyececbssccuseet ects snnc.s North Carolina 
Meades Cecil Dyed ¥ ht sty +. .cjccve cess peptone near Oklahoma 
Mecklenburg: George . gis) 7. «5. ee ten repens Montana State 
Meeker, George M..............--00-0 0000 Central Illinois 
Meighen, John-F.. Dis... 2... ee Minnesota 
Mella atte OttOp deci etinw oat ros tose ee eaters Northwest Germany 
Melson, Elwood F..:.........6.000 02s eeee Wilmington 
MendozapaVicente’s 121th. tio. copier ets ele Mexico 


Merrill «Richard Nisasril.... 0.02: 22ers ieee Saint Johns River 
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Merritt, Isaac E 
Meyer, Henry H 
Miller, A. Lawrence 
Miller, Charles E 
Miller, Frederick A 
Miller, Lauritz 
Miner, Edward F 
Minkler, Roy G 
Mitchell, Albert J 
Mitchell, John M 
Mondol, Shot K 
Montgomery, Robert J 
Moore, A. Ray 
Moore, Chris C 
Moore, Eugene M 
Moore, John Z 
Moore, Victor K 
Morgan, Delvin L 
Morgan, Peto W 
Morling, E. A 
Morris, Robert G 
Morrison, Edward T 
Morrow, Mrs. J. H 
Morrow, Joseph W 
Moss, George F 


SORES Va bop ene, pie, en ey ences 04 bagahion on'eh erat elier e! of ¢ 
PMO Per ags ta ot ated e* el e@a>e Shere ei le ss ene vane 1a 


Mueller, Frederick W 
Munhall, L. W 
Murphree, Wallace A 
Murphy, Harvey H 
Murr, John 
Murray, William P 
Musselman, DeLafayette............. 


Nash, Miss Ada May 
Nasmyth, Mrs. Hilda M 
Navarro, Cipriano 
Nay, Riley B 
Neal, Benjamin F 
Neff, Frank 
Neff, Warren R 
Neirgarth, Mrs. Ethel 
Nelsen, Hans P 
Nelson, Avon 
Nelson, Mark B 
Nelson, William Riley 
Nicholson, Mrs. Thomas 
Nieh, Miriam L 
Nisley, Isaac Jie tes cnn wn ween ene 
Noetzold, Theodophil 
North, F. Mason 
Nye; Reuben Iai] techn). 5 4éi sccm anoenestoueimteoranen 
Nuttle, Harry Hiosssirills.c.ccccccccconedemeteneen 


Oates, Edward W 
Odell, Albert G 
Oftsie, Hans A 


ference 


CONFERENCES 


Illinois 

New York Hast 
Central Pennsylvania 
Columbia River 
Northern New York 
Dakota 

New England 
Dakota 

Washington 
Southern Illinois 
Bengal 


Troy 
Mississippi 
Pittsburgh 
Northwest Iowa 
North Carolina 


West Ohio 
Baltimore 
Central German 
Philadelphia 
Alabama 
North-East Ohio 
Indiana 

Erie 

Illinois 


Northwest Iowa 
Little Rock 
Philippine Islands 
West Virginia 
Little Rock 
Kansas 

Newark 

Southern Illinois 
Western Norw.-Danish 
Wyoming State 
Des Moines 

Saint Louis 
Detroit 

Kiangsi 

Nebraska 

South Germany 
New York East 
Central New York 
Wilmington 


Northwest Iowa 
Central New York 
Norwegian and Danish 


' Alphabetical List of Delegates 


NAMES CONFERENCES 
Oliver *Albertrign? Bios 202. 6's Se Seas oe Maine 
Olmstead, GeoreenWeert os cca ho Pee Detroit 
Olmstead, EPEAT TISONME een eee ee Genesee 
Orr, Giirleamlbeyine® se, Saint Louis 
Osuna; Anidresiants ich so ok eds de wae Mexico 
Overley piers heen ebs ois occcss us: e-es costi elceievek Kentucky 
Oxniamy 1G Bromleyaet he o <.cis,s2ctecelecielsic concn evo Southets’ California 
Pacer Charles Ni MOB 2.546% sos-s0asy oserecded osoarceleeare Northern Minnesota 
Pave Edward! Girahitl..c 26. oie bn nailoe Rock River 
Pages JAMeseh © S BREHATE let cs ceo bole wale South Carolina 
IEAV AIST SEV COTS) bel Wylde on SOO ee ee cede Papen rely Aled Minnesota 
RAT KET WAL DertONG NASD ce icon base eon tev ntelnnes Bombay 
Parks, RatpheB gust .6 bcc cee cid ee. West Ohio 
Parry EreciDycts Bes ec wk econ on Wek es California 
Patrick; ‘Theodore wWidt . o.oo wie sw awe ewe Texas 
PatteniiMrs.JohntaAyy,. 4... os. .c8. oes a ok Holston 
Raulsen; John Onin: ors 5 eGo be West Wisconsin 
Pearson lL Varet yah PARIV i os ooo te aks se eee Western Swedish 
Reauling Josephs BERnieds «oars oes + aise ote ae Michigan 
Beck; Georveslin id) «<3 veils sac oles ol erave Wyoming 
ReckseRalphabs 222i). ced. cc ns ce co sels bles Maine 
Penn i nGarlandtd fie. 6s. ae sok eee oe Washington 
erez;, Cirilo, Bagirotin: 62 cu cose as ab eae Philippine Islands 
peters John Wreireiri td... ice ces och ak Uo ee Inter-Mountain 
Peterson, Ernest W....... 1.0.0.0. cence Oregon 
Peterson Johnelepiinc. 5 cc on Sc eles Northwest Iowa 
BhelpsSayallisim sii Sep ee 5555.0. Saw a yacre renee Michigan 
Phillips, Ernest M....... Re A her Northwest India 
Bickettshermanyle gt nse ko es as oe es Columbia River 
Pinckney, Thaddeues H.................... South Carolina 
Riper Albert: Bia. sess. Soca Se Mate ac North-East Ohio 
Poffenberger, Alvin C...................... New Jersey 
Poppenheimer, George J... 2.0.0.0... 00sec eee Northwest Iowa 
Pollocks Gharles!Aye oe te North Dakota 
Potter; Louis Mi se oe iret tlie erelele Genesee 
POULE RU MOINAS Eh Mere en oh safanetet as ete net atetcivteretetetel Upper lowa 
Pounds illewis Pte) os ci. eee New York East 
PowellPlariyas et tae te ocho iio raul lene North-East Ohio 
BOWES: WIAA ge ed Fe reeds. see Central New York 
Powrie, Stewart M............... Seg Oy AF 28 Detroit 
Pratt, WilliameH? 279 i ccc nS Pittsburgh 
Brice sal phy Reece tere a oiti telat telste otek Kansas | 
Proudfoot, Aaron V..................0000005 Des Moines 
Pruett, Charles'B) T0e8 es cena ee Southern Illinois 
Ry kemirederick MRMEBIY fe ees tice Ailey North China 
TRA EDO NANO AC)  .0 cub eae each ne ee aaa RE Korea 
Racew) Chi is. sae Ie bs cations eins hermes Wyoming | 
Raine, SOREL mies ie Seen pbasce te wg Buteaeiods West Virginia 
Rep ALMA POLY OR tra MEME ic oho. ae tose Galo were in vece ace Finland 
Randall, CharlesH................... 5055 Nebraska 
Rao, G. ISubdnnimiiiees ooc sooo. de lcae Bombay 
Rap King sAATOOMEL Hea oe. cx s au eno > iio ele West Virginia 
Ray, Mrs? Estellai€ 2508... 0.) enon ee nen Michigan ~ 
Resuine “Benjamin Rpey od... users West Ohio 
Redstone, Edward H...................0055 New England — 
Reed,George Wabetol). 662. et cade eens North-East Ohio 


RECO MIACOD MH BRG EE PAE ice oie sictelese wacvoue coens Holston 
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Rexroth,(Gedrg.. Seren soaec ond lemme ana South Germany 
Reynolds, MarkiRitett. 0.0.5 oe tbe none oe New Jersey 
Rice, Merton) Sp eeiett ete sce st ker ieee Detroit ? 
Rich, MichaelhiBh diate cose. ccc eden icles Central Pennsylvania 
Richards, "Reglands Wie. 25... feo. ceva eran ese Liberia 
Richardson; JiHarry? o. o.0.. 5 8 sires Kentucky 
Riddle; Roderick: Biiat 5. oo... eee eee roeetove Missouri 
Ristine; Edward: Res oc... 8555-2 oe ee ee Upper Iowa 
RitterDwightiSiisevtincccl eee e bee wre Indiana " 
Roan? Hans) oie: S904 joe tee eee oan ae Inter-Mountain 
Roberts, Frank Hines occ i beeen eww oe Kansas 
Roberts, JohnyHwesawiy: -..nidica tome nee ee Erie J 
Roberts, James ' Gad nual. coc ceee we hep West Ohio ; 
Roberts, W illiamWNweoy 25. ko Ge ee eee oe cee North-East Ohio 
‘Robertson; Hidwardghiae. ais +. ¢etieme sale North Dakota 
Robbins, Charles#Audt ..002 0.0.02 242- 22 sees Puget Sound 
Robinson, William B...................... North-East Ohio 
Robison, Hinamettiwes et owes a. ek ee Missouri 
Rockey, ClementsD aie... oes ca. oe eee North India 
Rodda; Ivory Geminis.) ge ce De California 
Rogers, Mrs. Lillian P..................... Upper Mississippi 
Romberger, Ira Pisic i). ... 0. ee lee Central Pennsylvania 
Rorabaugh, AJQitAG 4 0 bee ee eee es Southwest Kansas 
Rose, MrssiHi sDirrniids. oc fs. oe lee cee Been California 
Ross. MarcellustDaewtahs oni 2c ol. o heen a ware Hyderabad 
Roszell4 Curtiss © wane y... 2. scisscs dos oe Central New York 
Ruécker: Arie ust gaan ae ois es oye da Southwest Germany 
Russell, Walteri Bijdnite eo cnet Maine 
Ryder, Frank Fy etine do. See iss sooo ole nes Troy 
Saenmark BHenm anh wea eesccceac lacs. ick ee Denmark 
Safvenberg, C. Arvid................... .... Sweden 
Sagedahl, Magnus...................-..06- Norway 
Salmon) sherndangh arent. 2: cick eee North-East Ohio 
Samson, Gerardo stanpot ¢ ss 5,6)5.< 53.55 05 630-300 6 Philippine Islands 
SandmeyerytdwinaGy sarikes coi tie eis eee Ihnois 
Sare; Phomas ie ice oie et eee Indiana 
PSG OLOV OTT A 0's. KG RGPANROIM NS eile mielek cen soe Oe aac Upper Mississippi 
Schaedel emnichpey meh ao. ot ess) ci sepons ences Northeast Germany 
Schlagenhauisplicay Hee eghys pm sowie ns Wisconsin 
Schmidt, Johannes.............: ped path weer Northeast Germany 
Scholl; Charles aiupask cine ss sins ee West Virginia 
Schreckengast, Isaac B.....................-- Nebraska 
Schreiber, Martin: ...:5......5...-0.-.--060: Pacific German 
SchuettwRudolfshicaeererct scat as ool) Nore Saint Louis 
Scull Johnt Tp gered aan acne as sae Indiana 
Shamborguer, Nicodemus D.................. Lexington 
Shamel “Andrews Witmer oo. ete Se Southern California 
Sharpe,-Albert Biin@eet oS .cccldicous on oneatalionadte Detroit 
Shaw; AlexandenPY Fea Wh uc. isos its owuroenceeenee Southern California 
Shaw, J..Beverly Witalatt 2. 00ovewnveceakowul Mississippi 
Shaw, William” Hewwerdeave..0.. + oc soe asin me gee Central Illinois 
Sherman, Walter Faden... ce soneee ences ee California 
Shimmin, William M...................... Rock River 
Shipman, RaymondiNieee a. ..-. 0. acura Des Moines 
Shukla, Albert) Ni) je5 2.2.00... ee. bene ce ee North India 
Shy, Joseph Jia walt 25 cc s05 Sag oe ce cee Missouri 
Simmons, Egbert B........................ Colorado 


Simpson, FrederickwWitald?......ckewecousdee8 Des Moines 
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Simpson, Howard E............ 
Simpson). J= Arthurceitiod.... a. os 00 
Simpson, Mrs. Rosa............ 
Skillington, J. Edgar.............. 
Slee; Williams Wintel. occ cecne 
Sleeth, Chester A............... 
Sloan, ParuidsP ebbwind.. kc 
smith, gAlfrédrBs .aee9lt oc see 


Smith, Horseé:Gs tesiaath. wc... 
Smith, Merle N’. . aseae2l oan. 
Snavely, Hershel R............. 
Sockman, Ralph W..:./.......... 
Southworth, WS Btdg. 8 isa ks Ss 


Spellman, Delmar D............ 
Spence, Frederick H.............. 
Spence; WilliamsH ii. foal. ..... 5... 
Spencer, George H............... 
Spencer, Robert B.............. 
Stafford, Edward Riio. iii. ........ 
eel Calvin ‘. SW SINE re ks 


Starr, WilsomeWitl it0V..ncciicce os 
Stater,/Charles'G © .nieadists ee 
Steele, Merrill F................ 
Steeves, Burpee L.............. 
Stehl, Heinrichi2ciss./f.... 000... 


Stephens, John B. M 


Stephenson, Fred M.............. 
StevensimtrankiG mani), «ceo eae 


Stevenson, Mrs. H. A 


Stewart, William R............. 
Stock, Arthur J................ 
Stood ysed cbmc Ela weer, oo. nas01 ee 
SLOVsnIDerbalr rent EA ache ctiance ets 
SEniphing RIACKSODLS fc 6 app ee apes os 
Stuntz Gly dere re ee siete 
Sullivan, Walter W............. 
Sundberg, Oscar 1 OF nace. 
Swank VeCSSC aon et, Bh yee select 
Swann, Joseph C............... 
Swartz Morris Pees occ 7 
Sweeney, Samuel H.............. 
Sweetland, Fred E.............. 
SweetlandsdiEets Mot cs. 
Syices, .W Clyde oe, eee aio le 


Taggart, Frank P) ofis¢......,.. 
Tallon; Albert) Wate tOCi.o. cc.crsv oc 
Rang: Bo Ghenvwge, UBISHEDeee 6. ccs sns 
Tarwater, Oliver Ri 43k... cee 
Tash, RaymondR.............. 
Taylor, Deans <. BWiI008.. en ne 
Taylor, George C............... 
Taylor, (Jr Ac Tea EGE oo ie eee 
Taylor, Mrs. J. Biv... . 6. eee 
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North Dakota 

South Florida 

Texas - 

Central Pennsylvania 
Michigan 

Saint Louis 

New Jersey 


New York 

Rock River 
Southern California 
Illinois 


Northwest Kansas 
Pittsburgh 
Detroit 
Michigan 
Iowa 
New England 
Colorado 

hio 
Louisiana 
Wisconsin 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
West Virginia 
North Indiana 
Oregon 
Northwest Germany 
Genesee 
Oklahoma 


.Southern California 


Vermont 

Southern California 
Detroit 

Genesee 

Nebraska 

Savannah 

Indus River 

Florida 

Eastern Swedish 
West Ohio 

Alabama 

Central Pennsylvania 
Lexington 

Northern New York 
Northwest Kansas 
Northern New York 


Southern California 
Eastern South America 
Chengtu West China 
Holston 


lowa 

Little Rock 
Saint Louis 
South Carolina 
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Taylor; Js: Eather Ate oo oe. 0 is lv gdeeptiors iene Kansas 
Taylor, Thaddetis aii... ..-0scsce reper nlnes nares senae Louisiana 
Tefit, William: W 200. 000s. ce. seasccunss ees cee Michigan 
Mernppliny IPAS RHEIN Pons codcco sda couowencmeevcasen snes Northwest Kansas 
Tenney; Charles Woeitittlin.<:csc2.0 0:6. otemsuss snsesaroyoreners Inter-Mountain 
Thatcher, AlicecPy. Ge876 3 ciescec cite creaesanintedeses West Ohio 
iPhibodeat.. CharlestOmaben, cc. csepcee- eae Colorado 
Ahiel., Prederick, El wen OR co cradicccuciasse Carpi meat Chicago Northwest 
Thomas, Mrs. GeorgeH................... Lucknow 
Thomas.cJ ohn AWE. AaOCk 22 hanes enw exenratee ee Central Alabama 
Thompsons Gord ony Byres «soe ce eve uve ar age eos ee ae Kansas 
Thompson JOuN.. Aig ha see cock was emde oe oe Rock River 
Thornberry, FrancisL..................... Northern New York 
Thorpe; (George dee .Wa4e a. ss. ccc= oe wer ereces Central Illinois 
Thorpe,jJarvistLadeniw .- once ete eae Central New York 
Thurston, Benjamin F..................... New England Southern 
Tindleys|CharlesvAtepeeyes «oc scn. ooo eeeien Delaware 
Ripples ZPD i5, MONO PONE oreo sos ne es giewie ees New York 
A BiKifal eel Diane) pul Hien <5 | es ee Oe ge EAA Rock River 
Titus, ClarencesACt wor... 2... 5. ee ths tee Georgia 
PRUGUS aE Le ete tere OAM N = aisidie aaa aversarastee tes Troy 
MobiewlHdwittslarewe. EPey. os.c> soe Gee Illinois 
Tomlinson, Mrs. Wilbur F................. West Wisconsin 
Townsend, Mrs. Orville N.................. Ohio 
Transue, Judson L........ SL tte PR i gk Pe Detroit 
Triges, James Manealot.. ..0....0 conc cen ne cee North Indiana 
Tubman, William V.S....................: Liberia 
Tunnicliffe, John. .....................0-5- California 
Tweedie, Adelbert T....................... Detroit 
Tyler, Mrs. Fannie D...................... Washington 
Ayer xn Wa UR CRONIN cor hese ov onsp sins Sede see Central Pennsylvania 
Ulland,, Joseph) Sir tiara ses 5 ee ee Northern Minnesota 
Umstead, Lee Sisnasgigd. sees ce ee ee Pittsburgh 
Wong, Eu-Guomgigisd jerote oe occ nce ts pscs eyscenens Foochow 
Wpperman’ Harrys seth jee ete, 2 tse. ks Central Tennessee 
Wrmy,eRalphy Bee amvaciee o.okenece eece Pittsburgh 
WitleysSamueloMietenedioi:.... 0... .ars feces Tennessee 
Van de Water, Mrs. C. F................... Southern California 
Van Dyke, John Anti hitec cc ee een Northern Minnesota 
Van: Dykked Me Fa Vincent ope is os ees ee Central New York 
Vans Horn) AMeSpaY Brash seca tn. re ae ae Upper Iowa 
Van: Osdol, Loree Eicrtho cc ccc ees nee North Indiana 
Vickery, William M........................ Oklahoma 
VictorsbredsAce tepeet os cn oan eee New York 
Wade Raymon dedi eit cnicn bi hee ane North Indiana 
Wabl Bredvacsee sits fe cth. outs cc aclovreen ity rer eee Saint Louis 
Wialkers Jonnie Me tent cvinv.2 6.0. nora ene Indiana 
Wallace; Gharlest Taga hiyr ico ccccsvcocscos a teg cet noe North Dakota 
Wallace; Joh Jee feet aand o.oo cyestiesrsesne nce-tnnennert North-East Ohio 
Watlemiust:Carl\G abana dsc ccvsc-cys ut lecsoud eee nceoews Central Swedish 
Walls, William: A tm teinll.. 0.0 ccs ents nese ss ste North-East Ohio 
Wangs Chih Ping. giereiehs, ov. cece eee North China 
Wiard.eRalpit Ace a5 6-290 aie ccc corerdateeae eee Foochow 
Wear, Willis, MiP ais fideo. cisco cetera Detroit 
Wareing,, Hrnesti @ppeittgens.., va accre Svante Northwest Indiana 


Warmer, ‘GeorgevA Waatiortg:incxtarcpsimtee noes Southern California 
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Warner tAndrewil G0 Yivinis oc own cane keane nces Puget Sound 
Washington, John A....................... Lexington 
Waterman, Charles E...................... Chicago Northwest 
Watson; Albert). 5.53.84 42a ee Se Southern Illinois 
Watson}*MissiENatiew ........s.ce. shares Nebraska 
Weaver, Edward Ses) ...5¢2....0.08 2 seeks West Ohio 
Webster, Charlés'S. 22! ........0202ce.0 sit Central Missouri 
Weekes ss Wit re Oe CEE eee Des Moines 
Wielch. Edgar sh) es seg ott se ee Erie 
WieligMPAT Uhura de rear cn cn iawciteas akc ident Illinois 
Wellseidwardear wc. ra oe ances ae bonnes New Jersey 
IWieHIS SIWALGE Tits ictnery ca cc on sos es cue New England Southern 
Wellstsiidward-l aie gett. cost os se c0ern ce una Oregon 
Wells, Miss Elizabeth J.................... Hyderabad 
WellstMreEmmiath yy. ocdo0 if kone hones eee oe. Illinois 
Welistibrankiiie: 2 4 fen rs os. ory otecees North-East Ohio 
WiellseJacobwll bert: ofA cccfs sarees Bar ceaecee West Virginia 
Wellst Roberts OPOe fea. as devas nag bo sa ahah Philadelphia 
Westcott Walbert Sea sitrcris fat sie Sects moana Newark : 
Westfall Daniel oo osc weer. a. Sada e oe andemthayas West Virginia 
Winites@harlestM& Ss S80 ns ss oe ny mere es Blue Ridge-Atlantic 
Wihites Charles; Pir. scot ic cit sind opetie we ame Central Illinois 
WEL SMV EN Sine re he. ba che ioe ws Baltimore 
Wihitess Williammi(S) a5 Poe. oe sl eles one Newark 
Whiteside, Charles B................ ee Southern Ilhnois 
WiRTHLOCK ABW alter EL Vase lt te. oo Se en ee . Southern Ilinois 
NaC VVerrena Wire oe..s. cs. o tee es ae North Indiana 
Walburs Daniela eis’ slelsslessis sie hooey ws New York 
WileyatHienry29 rissa oe fs los oes wee Illinois 
WillkereWesley Priel rec a clslcis oe lenelecwle sielarncels Northern Minnesota 
Wilkie wAlonzoyViy.. isco 2 so-0. fe octolomnc at Atlanta 
Wilkinson; John R.... 06. se ee ee Puget Sound 
Walliaina eA ATie Sours iyh Sei cicecete ses toes che woe sote Central Pennsylvania 
Williams, Miss ArsaniaM.................. Central Missouri 
Wallinmsw Hinnesti orm ect hier ois.. (socks < ais o,f ee ee Washington 
Williams, Robert Bs 22.052 0. saice ele bois ss ee Mississippi 
WilltamspRobertelen: 5. 625 «ihe eee ees Upper Mississippi 
Willirnsmlee Bred sare toes) da Peet ss eo ete ee Northwest Indiana 
Williamson, Lansing G.................... Southern 
Williamson, William T.................... West Virginia 
Wiabravarcely lteter talon syne ere siete Michigan 
WilsormeDavicdwloen tt. cc tee Sots esa ae aes Central Illinois 
Wilson prlerber€ S25 ooiia oe 2 ke erent oe ose Delaware 
Wilsonmrlowardu Mise 2 Kate t ih 5.5 fares ou Genesee 
WillsonersolimiG: meet teotn ene ck eas 5 be wae Philadelphia 
Walsonmed OLE rtr Remit ark to hte abe ee Northwest Indiana 
Wilson OUIS{ 9 erie) Nort os obs b oa aeae New Mexico 
WilsontvS.*laylorote.. 5 ora ae ieee ren Philadelphia 
Winchester @RovertnWiteacnn. beck esscdccteeue North Carolina 
Winger, Willian Eva fictions «Lois oh ees! Genesee. 

Wanklover ohne Witetates dette 2 205065 4.u00 of 2 scores California 
WomeraWilliamyAy (.sche2. achc5 bol eis Erie 

Wood tAddison’) tc 224 feet ewt ho i aon Iowa 

Woodburn, Hiram H.......2............... Wyoming 
Woodland, Clarence T...................-.-- North Carolina 
WooleversllarryshMees athe Sees vend ate new eee Central New York 
Woolsey. Lester Bent ccc craigs iio cs: Sensuokeusiey se rolve oe New York ! 
Wirie tsetse Gcrrnre tie 6 etre aie s,2 steiel= eanyet sco «, 8 oh North-East Ohio 
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Wright: Manfred? Cigai44 os cea on ence aces eee North Indiana 
Wriston, Henry (Mijis) oo. eee Wisconsin. = 
Wysinger, Samuel W...................--- Upper Mississippi 
Sarre mahi Ssecdeta tak, cisco ee te cle eee Chungking West China 
Yensen, CrillessH oy.03.. «06 oss ec eee cna Denmark 
Noster BlliscA wir toscsteeat > 0s: « scx croned breieueey oeee West Virginia 
Moun ge eleaace Ws ark cs oss cael) EOE Lincoln 
NU SPhilip Spots cea oie ae ate ee Foochow 
Lartrianih Oss fist. ae ie eee West Ohio 
Zeunersbermann et ac cece. a. pases eee eee Central Germany 
ZOtteleMPedtoms fev. 6S Sahn bs bl sa een Chile 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF RESERVE 
DELEGATES | 


(Names of Lay Delegates invariably printed in Bold-face)._ 


NAMES CONFERENCES 
Abbott, galteed Ao tvrn crest. hi ote ft oe eae Michigan 
PAbel OSIANE Wii Bera eee to tas ee ee Southwest Kansas 
PAO i ELON ALG ge rtsen Mere uo oa hk eee Central Pennsylvania 
PAlexanGergnanlgby cetacean chee Ohio 
Millen Cade Bien ah ee ee cee Saint Johns River 
Anderson, J;-Edward.., 6.02065 05 27202027: Central Swedish 
Andrews, Charles C. (seated)............... Northwest. Kansas 
Antrim, Clarence: D 144555225050 0255 53572! Philadelphia. 
AECHEL NARIOLG, Pal Seated). <2: .2. 2s. sees. Central Illinois 
VICI RSATISD SOUS tem ic case ore ee ole eine Central Provinces 
ATIMACOSU LAL IC Va Bia pee ch se fos ceeds West Ohio 
PASH OR RUS Lg Renn hor erp ttc. om North Carolina 
JeeO ESI) 9 be Ba res get areca rae Hinghwa 
Avery, Charles E. (seated).................. Montana State. . 
Bahnson; N0@, 22280101. oe series core Northwest Iowa 
Baker, Frank KS0s301293 . >) seer sec2c¢22721 2 ‘California : 
Baker, Jacob oVi seni eee eri: Indiana 
Baker, James W. (seated)... ..-......000.... Oklahoma 
Barnes, Edward* Weoley’? sec ccc ccc ccc eile: Mississippi 
Barnes, HelengF2?? 190. oo se sc ececcl els. West Ohio 
Baumann, Fred J. ‘(seated)..........0....00... Central German . 
Beaghler, John L. (seated).................. Missouri 
Beaman, Abrahams - noses cent ee ME Bengal 
Beck Bertie Bssa iO te ea no eS tee te. Northwest Indiatte 
Beck, John Avitizti? 2°. Ne Ante seey Bee Ree Pacific German 
Beebe, James A...... Se RSA DAS Aree Erie 
Beech, sosepn ee aes BON. eek ett Chengtu’ 
Belcher Harry. Dace. oe kee eaten eta ee New York East 
Beltrami; Pietro aioe oe obec rec Italy 
Bennett, Harry Peietiti cece core et New Jersey 
Bentleys hranlee tregicsen ois ce sane sees es West Wisconsin 
ere Nir mae ee ee a as Western. Norw.-Danish 
Berry nClaudiny sey tie oo ene eee meet Mississippi 
BIN PAMIATI OAITIICK: ete ee. ee ets ae Newark 
Black UaIneS (Dy c.g ae ees sei. ae Kentucky 
PS LACK MCV Eo ee as ais ohn nn pone North Dakota 
Blanchard, William M..:.................. Northwest Indiana 
opin Gustave rr cee wee hee een East German 
Gling ING See nceeicee eu perete eet wt ee socks oe easels Norway 
Booth, Robert A...... po Sed es la RRA AA Oregon — 
Borjesson  Johtive car cme oe toes boa fel: Sweden ~~ 
Boren Charlesalver comes ee ee Columbia River 
BOWeNM OTe OHNE Re Eierr, 2 oats rast -us «rears Mississippi — 
Boyaltackrmesns cc cout c mee. eens eee Columbia River 
BOys OWA Vier ne ot cletcetie le aloo earner ene California 
Brasure;- William. Ty. 6 ce... oo ss Senne Wilmington 
BrattineCarllipiee ccc on sce crcoi eee tae Montana State 
BESTA VRPT USS etl etc cr tyes orc: < + packs Hemausieene llr ac Detroit 


1 Transferred to another Conference. 
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Britton ep Wesleyic mc catpcch ss ies ier aren Saint Louis 
Brittson, William F. (seated)............... Oklahoma 
Brower Jolim-Cet 44.200 02. be dk od fees Little Rock 
Brown, Harry I. (seated) ............2-++05: Upper Iowa 
Bunton, Mrs. F.H..... he 4.45 SA eee Lexington 
Burch Damiclis beng. sya ce eon Tennessee 
Burkhart? R?H ost ee eae ean ete Holston 
Butler=Clifford-E:5..<..asc.ns.O mcm esmosner Upper Iowa 
Butler, Miss Fannie....................... Texas 
Byrns, Archibald K. (seated)................. Illinois 
Carlson} Adolphs. onan: cae echoes ones Eastern Swedish 
CarlsonAlired aware teetecr es ecco chaiserioreete-snr oc Western Swedish 
Carroll Harrys Morecters cio etree citar ne arere Lexington _ 
Chamberlain, Charles L................... Columbia River 
Chase ArthurtB cate ois sae sceiel oaa ns see Upper lowa 
GHayers Charlesi@ siemens oc c.2 hoes ogee Vermont , 
Cherry, James (seated).................-04- North-East Ohio 
Chipman Helo oe ae rc davai: 3 New England Southern 
Cho Pyung Oreo. ob otc outta Korea 
Chowfin7 CoH eines ae ner ee North India 
Clarks George Rie eee ee eee Wyoming 
Clark Merrittrar ere coc ate ee ass cen Southern Illinois 
Clarke, Arthur P. (seated).................. Northern New York 
Clarke, Mrs. Zora Bloomer................. Lexington 
Clifford)! @ecil WK Aieg: rrrens crtieves. cia to rlarsneeaee: Montana State 
Coates HAP Senta i Ss Eastern South America 
Cole, Walter Dei setae so. tsesteiccet a cles See ee Colorado 
Cookes Hd wink) erraicrntre ce. certo eles New Hampshire 
Corley: Jesse i rare ep pat owes Seder no aioe eae Southern California 
Gottor ewe Otis re oa ors ld sc Sea aarena Inter-Mountain 
Cottrell, Delano D. (seated)................. Genesee 
Cox GES ei rh tas os bs Soh Northern Minnesota 
Craig Alberts pares: ewrrcs co. oss cia os aeen eoe West Virginia 
Craig, Alfred BE. (seated)....................0- Indiana 
Cranston, Earl M. (seated)................. Southern California 
Crooks Alpi Rae ett ois nce i wee Tllinois 
Culver, Charles R. (seated)................. Michigan 
Cunningham, Samuel..................... Atlanta 
Darling, J He(Seated) sgn 1k oct oman Des Moines 
Dashiell? Hdwardttivercnys ak ns 5.00 see ce ee Wilmington 
Davis;-Andersonmery wate: irene vee ne: East Tennessee 
Davis, Merton:Jfena. is «os aiviccore sos wcin New Hampshire 
Delahunt,;Mrsoie cpr he oe ea eee Northwest Iowa 
Detter, MrecWiiC syceackc ns oot ee ne Southwest Kansas 
Devadasan’ Jamester sesarc. Soc es catocs Mice Northwest India 
Dickson, AlEo\s reise ers ore eee Colorado 
Dickson, Sterling W.....................5. Central Pennsylvania 
Diffendorfer, Ralph E. (seated)............... Rock River 
Dixon, (5c Ove eee area oes as se etree Tennessee 
Dong) Syuk- Kuster eget. cece nee Korea 
Dum Ray: Sayer cen eee mca Colorado 
Dunn Ga is rose tee eee eee ee ees Central Alabama 
Eaton, HerbertiG ke bok) eee Erie 
Echols, William-J* eo on een Central Alabama 
Kdelmaier,;sEdward Di). 225.1 cs os ee Central German 


Bdwards) John B.'s; ee... > eee North Indiana 
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Hoglish AWaltersAve Meo... nx. dae datdnancas Washington 
Erickson, ENGL W ST PME Die oe yeh ee Reece one Norwegian and Danish 
Exriwinsc MirsscAt. Nii: i csr.rcknssancvncese ce obotek tenes North Carolina 
Etchison; Mrs. tAnnias).i.:cs..<::scccrers negate cae Southern Illinois 
Eva, Arthur Fete ooo ms: vccaoxnnan tarda Detroit 
Pelt. CarlcAQna Mt Be o.oo acetaxal oven hocctartors North China 
Melts HrankGA Sen R20 6. os tosscchenavecaratceaecraden ON Central Provinces 
Ferguson, Jonnie fee oo ccc or deeveetcton 45 LR Central New York 
Fleming, Wallace B. (seated)................. Kansas 
Bletcher, John 'S 2) oe see nscctatasbetas Holston 
Hlorences Ga Wisin ae tosses cach eect nape Central Tennessee 
Flynn, Clarence E. (seated).................. Indiana 
Ford, Mrs. Missouri A..................... Central Missouri 
Hortg John TOV MOD on sco steko edie s Kentucky 
Foster, William H. (seated)................. New York East 
Foucar, Otto ee oo sco sheta tenes en deta Southwest Germany 
MTrandlinOMaVvigeG ey kek cos tage teas eehe- Lincoln 
Heyes Hirmest le pe En. <a totonsen te ies Ro he North India 
Britsche,; Louisi Ge). eos ccnctesteteetsteee em Central German 
GableseMearl GAR, ee oo conc sneratscstet tetas ae tee Des Moines 
Gaede JohniC Preis oo ile setae tteletosteiatotets Sr 
Gaither Benjamin Pers se... cuadesa sale Kans 
Gamboa, Melquiades... 020. 6s0ini Philippine Islands 
Garcia, Leopoldo (seated). afer tai koha SOR eM Ho Mexico 
Garver, Jr., Leonard (seated)........ . West Ohio 
Gates, Victoria TIE oe ibetas teeshanstotatatctebs retorts _ Little Rock 
Gelhhatissi Gustavo. ycca erin ei terete Chicago Northwest 
Georges Rutus ii ee ee WORE Southwest Kansas 
Geller Ate PO on beat ntannt host Switzerland 
Gifford; Blaine! He 20 o-oo reenter tet teteters Erie 
*Ginadér,uBenjaminuAls os. cuanenehhen sa bY Erie 
Godbey, Mrs. Coletta A.................... Kentucky 
Godshall Moses S520 bo sen inn eatin Wyoming 
Golder, Gottlieb (seated)................... Central German 
Gong, Diew Kong en coche. ete lela etal Foochow 
Goodsell, Henry feu (Seated) =. nik ckn chen s Colorado 
Goorley, Jota (SCALEU neni ster Biletehr tert ate abe We New Jersey 
Gowdy, Johne(sented) sos 32.5 eee ma ste Foochow 
@reriniy Vad Rio po hb Oto caress hy ee Re ee Upper Iowa 
Grantees t hers meee a iol te olka Tae Central Missouri 
GIES, AAG CREB ntosh neath ee a RRP South Carolina 
Griggs; eroy A‘ (Seated)... ......0 0.0 eee Georgia 
Grose Ko) 0 Oy eee oe Kentucky 

OCT Velev Cli fhites ser ees eet ook talos cole Zoe: clas atetotetels Illinois , 
(CELL He yee ee Naar e tr FNL faba Beta le lal le'o folate ts Southern California 
Grithricn@ harles 5 seteens.f.cctst aie hoes Genesee 
JER EvS. AWAD ood Ob 0 22 cb rar acer eer PPh Paice Philadelphia 
Hadley, Charles W. (seated)..............-- Rock River _ 
Hagberg rAugustle et (see eee Northern Swedish 
Hageman aL G wands Grrge- tora tiie. on2 tere el Troy 
aS eMAM Me OMAS WW asee ik ioc). 0 nts he eaeantere Finland 
Hampton,“Wade WH 25a... me. ters Ae ROT Louisiana 
Hannah, Albert L..........5.......20.2055 West Ohio 
Hardesty. JORM Egsnes ae este haa as es Southwest Kansas 


* Deceased. 
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Flarding-PredemekyGol «024 «35s. -. 3 <.« puss neue wee New Mexico 
HigregnGeorge Sic Gherice Wi. oe. 0c5;0.5o0.001 0 Sleveie svtys, ct elnge Genesee 
Harrington; Roberti Wai... -c.0.80 + veho, cenaye en South Carolina 
Harris, sisaael Aised tint... -.-c0ec6e cesses estes ss tes Bombay ; 
Harriss: Jobe Ws teosrbele, «<5 :c2s5cephssexsecveasess cn oes West Wisconsin 
Harriss aie Styles icc ss tecdscchuctte net eo ape ee Montana State 
Harsh, Phibip Aba (3 tc Vi <.-ececec cere coses os sveyeuen go. oh New Mexico 
Harshbarger, C. C. (seated)................-. Northwest Iowa 
Hartley, Charles H.. (seated)..............-. West Virginia 
Hartman, William L....................248: Colorado 
Hartzell Corwin chy tates hes, <s:<c> 20m 2-pe esas Chile 
Haig bunstyyHGemaa ig §. 5 once ee ego c ede so jeseusnelene Illinois | 
Havner, Horace M. (seated)...............4: Des Moines 
Hayes;-AlvinpRiclagherdt) «<< 55 scree scree os se we hl Central Tennessee 
Hebblethwaite,,Roberti€ «. 6. se ee ede Central New York 
Hebel, Harty Sha ¥. rae... os ne oe ees oe Wyoming 
Heist laura Anyrbtrcctt «io. sc0c6.- 2d essen sche eee Gujarat 
Helmans Charles Mogi F-.a cic. ccc, st om ane abe Inter-Mountain 
Hewitt, Mrs. A. W. (seated)................. Vermont 
Hickey; Clintont.Groit. 6... so. cess ees Colorado 
Eligkssdsnomias! Grareraeso) srs cciaara eke, cntid ace Pittsburgh 
Higdon, Mrs. J..E. (seated)................. Saint Louis 
Hill, Andy M. (seated):..................-..- Holston 
Hill, Mrs. Tullie A. (seated)................ Tennessee 
Hollman Paul Mia(seated) ...... 25 ocscc «son hele Nebraska 
Hineman?J:-Lcasiemthn eon oe ee ie oe Genesee 
Hipple, EdgariEi} jos3%... 2... s+. si botnn Rock River 
Hott sin see) Ween Fe el hie ac cites isle wie re tree ee Chicago Northwest 
Holletij.brankS wa sce}. ccciec fect wis ne oie Be North Dakota 
Hollister, Mrs. George W. (seated).......... Hinghwa 
Holmess Howard} Drtraic . - ccs ss oo ones ee Northern New York 
Holmes, Johns Wir eGh nn <5 sa bon eee North Indiana 
Hoover, James M. (seated).................-. Malaya 
Hopping, WilliamsRaih a. 6c 5 cate bce Puget Sound 
Horton, Everettjdemuihs co. snk cece ce a ee New England Southern 
Hosig, Williarm Grinat) ... 6. oct os West Wisconsin 
Hoskins;-MrsoWwWaGaohon. «ss 0. «ies es ie ee Wyoming State 
Howards Georgetbagate.) «soc oie oa 0 ode ceo Eastern South America 
Howard; PrankaD eit: 6. cess so new ees New England 
Howard, Orville F. (seated)................. Des Moines 
Hubert; Charlesijaaqaqih. ccc cca ecu ote Texas 
Huckel,-Thomas.QO2.53..)...0.....0..2.00005 Michigan 
Hufford Arthur: Dies a. nce wo ee Ohio 
Hughes, Alfred Ja(seated)....0...5.200. 05208 Southern California 
Hughes, Cymbridiigiaan.:cs4.o-cce o.oo Maine 
Hulpherss Walterseqitths:,.)- ssrcss oes honest Sweden 
EunterpA Hired) Views tayatee sc cnn ects ccs ai ote as Nebraska 
Hunter, George B. (seated)................. Maine 
Hurley; J: Carlton niu ee Canal New York 
Hutchinson, William F.................... Ohio 
Hyatt, James ssh: sees Sbiic. faces. costs. tt Baltimore 
Hyde, Arthur Manian oo... soca aon Bie Missouri 
Lvey;-John (Eni. tie taes ac. nee oe eee New England 
Jackson, William H. (seated)............... Washington 
JSCODS: sISStOO Wier, exe ice ies. cock aa Wilmington 
BUNK ELOATI:. o's vo si car een eee ashe eee Southwest Germany 


James shidward Hy 980). setter ie eee eee Central China 
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James, James A. (seated)................... Rock River 
Jefferson, John Wis © naan ens Delaware 
Jenkins? J ohn PROB ee aed Dakota 
L Jette Harrys @ ate 8 cs eA et Te South Fukien 
Jett, Mrs Harry'Co:.. 00. South Fukien 
Jewett, Frederick S........................ Delaware 
Johns, Joseph E. A. (seated).................. Delaware 
Johnson; Charles*h 4.3.40 0c... c5025,08. 0s Atlanta 
Johnson; Hdwint. 243%... 0... 00... en eet Ohio 
Johnsons ih. [i Seeeoes Fe en ee ee a North-East. Ohio 
Johnson, John B.........................-. Central Illinois 
Johnson, Ulysses G......................0.. Dakota 
Johnston; Will-He ro. so. c eee tis New York East 
Jones, Harvey A. (seated).................05. Saint Louis 
Jones; Hees. 216 009 ce sacs ine AB Southern 
Jones, Horatio W.......................0.. Delaware 
Jones, WilliamifHet Oe cae bbe. Louisiana 
SAOIRG EEO, aD e06 Lidl Lt tc aoe ee ee West Wisconsin 
Jordan;-Nathaniel; ==. 002... North India 
Judkins; Charles: Ot. ae. sos evans See a te Troy 
KarlssontiKiarliG ~~ ors. nos ce ee oe ee Sweden ; 
LOGS oh e LBVST A A AVN heesec epee) Sen eR ea ean Northeast. Germany 
eit Alllon ae tee Ses tesco alc tates A ceol aes Nebraska __ 
Kellaratired nts 32. rst ics na ooo eaves North Africa 
KellaraMres Fred. J) vrs csc haere ho oa oe North Africa 
KeruWitlard le (seated): 565.5. 555 0. heb Minnesota 
1G SYOy EH Oy SEN GU eb hc ee oe ae ar A a Gujarat 
| Seay UE AST UE oe usecase nO Korea 
Kimball, Charles H. J......0.....05...5.6.. New England 
Korres VIATIACA soy gt ra as ans is ee Liberia 
LRG oayeg SAWN ea caval bie cere a ey Ree nen Rea Se See South India 
AEST ANY LET TYNAN Senate net ot avo a hk ktearcr ete Saint Louis 
Knodelll “Roscoe te 51s once eu ene ain coe Dakota 
Kinootsyeeliraliclin pares ts: Stee occ on ese eis! New England 
Kendson SA bert eer teed asice aces cae eet New England Southern 
WratterrredeniCkr rea 2 tooo ct dee oes ans New York 
HGP Osephe Barre tate sean esas aes’ New Jersey 
Kuppusarntyee 1 bes? tee oan ents Malaya 
Lagrone, James A..............:.......-..-Mississippi : 
IDERIA MSS). 180) Bete Se Reem cae temas BS Western Norw.-Danish 
Parsente ed erss se ex hs ec bon a eee ONOE WE 
MEAENNOP ON eA ee, a rte, aes ken see North Dakota 
iDacrsone © harlcspNtes pre we ae. eer aus Dakota 
ay uonme Wialbel yA ee he eta: itn ai oes cap cea Northwest Kansas 
(een beatrice De ear stdoc eo 3 fe aetna ne Kiangsi 
Wetter Wohnglarrnt shay pccisic. 2 otecnna nes Genesee 
Leifeste, Alonza A. (seated).................. Southern 
eerie eUMi eres eae Bwana uae esc. oeaeere ace Central Germany 
Levy sd aMesiR fae be bac dis git eos ee oe South Carolina 
Lewis, Margaret D., ....6............ seers South India 
Mee Ching bleep ers cae rhe fe tenes North China 
1 Erb offi dyes] UE ROY desecrate 20a so eter eee Rae ect eeegtnaS Rect North China 
Libbey, Henry W. (seated).................. Minnesota 
Lightner, Lawrence H. (seated)............. Lincoln ; 
Hilfe Walle eA TR reese ee eee cs enn Res Ao er Eastern Swedish 


1Transferred to another Conference. 
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Lindsay, Frederick F..................-..-. Northern Minnesota 
Ling; Miss. Esther,.ca3. 02.25.60! . 5.6221. Yenping 
Lingtriim,” Oscar Beat 0 sco ect vean eo ee Southern 
Lius Chia Bae ea irs oe oss oe ee North China 
Lloyd JohnyA.. epic de eos cop pena pee .. Northern New York 
Teoars Mel vinci casethC6 oo: october Southern Illinois 
Lockwood, Hamund Jarre. «0 oe wee eee Upper Iowa 
Lodge, Susan'C wasopijess nes soe ere eae Philadelphia 
Lofthouse; Walterth te. 2.4. ose oe eels New York 
Ihogany Harland:@ Ape seca aioe a ee Wisconsin 
Lo peas lam aelep te ticctccgt severe: orator tesa aie aeons Chile 
Lotte J aim ess Er seecs pa teu o secs toa scp tay ook SOAs ERD Alabama 
Lowe, JonniC stereo a ens Nees North-East Ohio 
Lowther, James W.....................-55 Central Pennsylvania 
Luccock, Halford E. (seated)................. New York East 
Lumm, George W..................00 2000+ Central German 
Lyons, Leslie J. (seated).................... Saint Louis 
MacMullentewWiallacenc acc cc: coer sacs anne New York 
Magees DSB tants suns «+s CRAM eine ee ae: Northwest Kansas 
Makkonens [dacr. cos sss 0 ak bat eee ie Finland 
Mali Daniel lcs. os sde ihe. oo iene Cee Indus River 
Mann, Frederick.......................00. Central Illinois 
Mann; Cawrence!l a)... 3 .chi 5 no) sama Oregon 
Mann;-lheophilvey. sec oro eee South Germany 
Markham, O. Grant (seated)............... Kansas 
Marsh voeremiahtM 3.0. across penta Upper Mississippi 
MarshalkGWileyalieo:cccrms 5:0 cto sees teen Mississippi 
Martin; William/’Boe...odn loos o ioe tes eae North-East Ohio 
Marting- vAlberte litte. varmicscsecneucae «Sef La acre Central German 
Mather FH Vintseated an: «os as coco men Southern California 
McAllister, Edward L.............. PEERS Se Ebi Central Missouri 
McCarty, Battelle (seated)................... North-East Ohio 
McCauley Aliases eae ae Saint Louis 
McClelland, Charles P..................... New York 
McCreight, Chester S. (seated)............. Oklahoma 
IMc@ull Urivstocrd orca eer ce ee ee South Carolina 
McDonald, T. Morton..................... Indiana 
McEwen, Georgia A........................ Upper Mississippi 
McKinney, hompson W.5-...4...-..5208on- Philadelphia 
McKnight; “Louis Eins. sn ee Oklahoma 
McMurray, Miss Maud (seated)............. Missouri 
McNamee, Hastings (seated)................. Missouri 
McNear, Alexander S...................... Newark 
McQueen JamessYa teres. scenes cao ee Puget Sound 
McRary, Robert B. (seated)................. North Carolina 
Mebane, Mrs. C. D. C. (seated)............. Lexington 
Meeks sBenjamingWaeneriae ee eae Baltimore 
Melcher, Samuel H........................ Chicago Northwest 
MelearsJamesyMep cra: oo ae eee ane Holston 
Millard itichardeMicn teat oekaki Holston 
Miller Ac Hen yee orc eee Minnesota 
Miller, Isaac E. (seated)..................... Ohio 
Miner; Alton Ty. aes oon en eee New England Southern 
Mitchell; Mrs." E. Mi so eee ee Washington 
Mitchell) WalligmiG)y. sacs oc va nee New England 
Moltrup, James T. (seated) ................ Pittsburgh 
Mondol*Hrit’K or se oe eee Bengal 


MooresiCicl Di ic eee ee ee ee ee Southern California 
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Moore RobertiS apis «oe hic ese cists cnc os whe New England Southern 
Moreys! EdwardiG bea arses). oo sales cc Senne, Pidaburch 
Morgan, Edward C. (seated)................. Missouri 
Morgan, BS IY Ecos sesl sc hvcceccse, Soo Northwest Indiana 
Morgans Merritt (Biel o.o.0.0.606.6 6.0:s00, ssocnincteserneel Troy 
MorbeseTit O54 (Staite) 3.0)... 5c. c.5.ece,s:crsrovecoce wh SIRE West Wisconsin 
MorrisslsatahoS ii ta. ccce.ccccdee occtee covers ovcsodihe Detroit 
MOTHS ROTROVB eReGI So, foocs ioc si etenesentasteceaisacses Oklahoma 
MorniseRercysBid 98180. 2 ...6: 0:65. cisiessi ec deacons California 
Mornishyy Williaa B65 66.5 c0.500.0c0css8. 05 )e0 ce cece California 
Morton Hrediiieegce Yees osere. cose dvscesc we a ee Columbia River 
Mosley, Willis G. (seated).................. Central Missouri 
MuellerwAtigustil sf... cccicccsisiis oe asses sole Pacific German 
Maur phys George Ebt He Ecco cccusis ocbus al sce.ysoegue Oe Indiana 
INealis Georged Habe iy ois. colice ease cassie state New Jersey 
Neeley; -Ananias N t18ee.... occ cse ew a eee ee BRED Little Rock 
INe@wilan d2ashomase Bah ioc auc sso iss euckoions evoke ole Central Illinois 
Neuy-Miss Ciepisam eine! ooo csc oes e sews wie oo ore este Foochow 
Noble We Arthur gees is clin anosteap sd eeevbwolieas lous Korea 
North; William Raita cc es wets ouie ae Chungking, West China 
INotmansWfAcswiy H occ cccnwcmnwwe ne ot Genesee 
OBrien, William asghsl - so. sess oc he Hawa be Indiana 
Odvers, Jo Hastie arg os cscs 6 diag bukoo uiees Rock River 
Odoms Clyde W. (seated)... 1... 0.05 <<atoe tae Kansas 
Oliver, Cuyaw shag) ccs eke e ees ees nee Upper Mississippi 
MISCHA MATE NUT Ramer: seks suis alc eusidre coins eae me North Dakota 
Olsen OStatic leit «os cca bn doe eee es oe Baltimore 
Palmer puOMlseey frase = 5 sawessa oo a8 ote Wyoming 
Rant wDaniel Dy tind c ok jak fon kee ee Lucknow 
Passe NOEIGcNepnnaneaiees 3 3 oe ee els vise. eee oh North Carolina 
Patterson, NARNROS RR ORE ees s is ae rseticaskers SNe Louisiana 
Patton, William H. (seated)................ Georgia 
Pearce Harveys Grigyste tbs o.2 cin see! gsisies sos 4 bie Detroit 
Rearsonepn xelkG cpadhtescis 6 dus oy cic ane Se 4 4 are dhe Northern Swedish 
Peat, ovo aaeatehee ceca. ees. Chungking, West China 
Peck, Arthur D. (seated)..............2.4.. Alabama 
Perkins, CREOLE OR pt thOe soc soi 3's: 0s re 2 oe sea ER Central New York 
Perry, i 9 pr ae nee, Columbia River 
Retensonw sO Mergndat foci casos Sy es. ee Philippine Islands 
Reterson a hanleselictase de ais 36c 5s eee ode Southern Illinois 
Phelps, i2 ig), soe = ee onnenenenE Towa 
Phillips, Charles M. (seated)................ Wilmington 
Phillis Deseret tbighh csv ses oe os eh sete North India 
Bickett,,Deetsrite Astacio cs seg een eee Baltimore 
Ricketh ay aS KOM weetold sss oe yee y wes cee Lucknow 
Pinkett; Samuel, J soe cs 6. 6 fee ie ees Delaware 
Poors Se wardagwiee Agi oaks 6 cence tenes North Indiana 
Points, Mrs. LovieM.................-+++- Central Alabama 
Porch, Willis T. (seated)................55+. New Jersey 
Porter, bawrencey) ten... so. 2 sss hsp oes eee Maine 
Postpischl, (Wimbentonbittescec. sos 2d coo eee Italy | 
Prentice, ThomasiJ 34... 2-6-2 eee res eee Illinois 
Prothrom@harlesWowasih. os. nese coa dees aonee Savannah 
Ram kemH einrichisan ai, 6.c-1-< kaa eee nas Northwest Germany 


Rardin, William H....................00005 West Virginia 
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NAMES CONFERENCES 
Raridk@harles:©% aici... o cn oon naman es Oregon 
Rawlings, Garrett D...........-..---+-5-+- Washington 
Reddix, JosephiAwceilli..... cc cece 6 Re Louisiana 
Reid sgitabiont) Jace PY sca: cians. op ttoncest ysscvaver cestenetele Puget Sound 
Reiley, David (A :.205)o5 45 10 ccm aaman not dete Florida . 
Reiley, J. McKendree (seated). ............... Central Pennsylvania 
Remeke, H.-W stipaaChe..c..c tana cea Northern Minnesota 
Reusse; Adamarntnist AG)... case ccietinseteoremameershay Northeast Germany 
Reynolds, Russell Fa-..............0.0 ie eee Blue Ridge-Atlantic 
Ringer, J-Deanmothee? <2. con cree sent. Nebraska 
Rinkel, John'Asiseated) . < . . os cicecteereereere ences Minnesota 
Ritter, E. P.:V. (seated)...............2..508 New York 
Roberts qh vam atin’ Aci. cont oes eee Northern Minnesota 
Robinson, JamesiLins oo... cinco ccieceeene cece serena rons Texas 
Robinson, Willian tin pee tcl eieeaa see atele Oklahoma 
Rodemeyer, Pheodow@4.. . oi. nncnn unas Switzerland 
Rogers, Garfield D. (seated)................. South Florida 
Ro gertSAgpA Ly ARI IN cies toe sons tose tens dese woe 441 Denmark 
Rolax, Joseph HW GisOR © on. cle wie eww recieve cone teas Louisiana, 
Rosell: Paulicsy., oot etary. cooks Goel an ces Sweden 
Roseman, Alexander. :.................-..- Troy 
Ross, Mrs. Marcellus D...................-. Hyderabad 
Roward-a@ harlessAs wc. csc) codon haile ere eee West Ohio 
Rugg, Harle Mc SGSINAL . <snnka cnet cae Indus River 
Ruther, Josefaeved, PPOs on ck awn an ett benes aun Sweden 
Rutherford, Frank J. (seated).............. Detroit 
Rwan, MissiBva. 6060 6. ae ete Chengtu, West China 
Sakrison, Johmeied wc. ccc cece eases Norwegian and Danish 
Dano Sli ae eetesegme es Picea s aioe wee aere Hinghwa 
Sawyer, Edward J. (seated)...........-..... South Carolina 
Schiefelbein, Ernest S..................... Nebraska 
Schneider, Frederick W..................0055 Chicago Northwest 
Schofield, Charlésthrvies.: sii: 2s¥ss22%2s2g02- Wyoming State 
Scott; James Ha: Shs ss 25 wae es West Virginia 
SeottcIulus Ser. wee cet asc as ssi tet thea Texas 
Sears, Herman'@).) 0.0225 .005006 5005000506. Northern New York 
Seaton’ John Dyaanto: csc dsiasrsiisaaires3 Michigan 
Seaver: James Nelsons. .f.. ei. s255.538eeesk New Hampshire 
Shannon, George C.......:..........5.2.2: Baltimore 
Shenton, David") (seated): 3.5.5.5 .2.555se2 Des Moines 
Shepherd Williams 808 2. 2i.:es.eiaa dis e: Dakota 
Sherrill; WilliamiS7ev80@ = 7 oo sees esscs ee Little Rock 
Shook, Edward J.cx.B¥08; i: 2522505545: 56 6558 Towa 
Show, Clark M. (seated).............5..000. Southern Illinois 
Shultz, WilliatnM Seve yo esses esi sccttsce: West Virginia 
Shumaker, Hdwardteres: 22505 s sca dears esas: Northwest Indiana 
Shumate, Lucius Vater: os ose sssicscecscee: Saint Johns River 
Singh, Samuel? ck fees estaat Northwest India 
Sinkford, Mrs. Hattie.................:.... East Tennessee 
Skelton, (Robert/WS Mae? . : . oss5sscnc ces case. Lexington 
Slutz; Harl R Aerie Woe or. seinen soa Ade nae North-East Ohio 
Smith,7Albert, Bie. Sete Sse ook ne ses ese West Ohio 
Smith; Archibald IN: Wats) SS os) 5 sae ee seen: Newark 
Smith,-Charles A .Aomens = oo sss sesaseet asst ar North Indiana 
Smith, George BMUQeves. ois sssis taeda e tes New York 
Smit bw ovalreteian cto. een kei Northern Minnesota 


1 Transferred to another Conference. 


Alphabetical List of Reserve Delegates 

NAMES CONFERENCES 
SmirGh, Ulysses S Wi wise’ cio is.o.~ «0c. scasd ore ocaeale Iowa 
Smith, William B., Jr. (seated)............. Wilmington 
Snider, Best VE SREP oes aos cucu tieotae eeeie Puget Sound 
Spachmueller, Georg...................... South Germany 
Spears Ray Poa eee yO Lo bh bk ok cee. Burma 
Spencer, Charles W........................ Troy 
Spurlock, George M....................... Nebraska 
las Petensh Meares) coc. os 5 cn cmeckers acta Detroit 
Stanton=Daniel@Ht tas. <..2(crdesau eo kacenwe Atlanta 
Stanton; FetW sieges ede ven Fad, wR Minnesota 
Stewart; Pauliblehaanst . ne os Sein Baltimore 
Stone; Rred Dis(seated EA 0... came. Rock River 
Stone,|Watson! Hii)... ees. tL Sas Wyoming 
Storch; Oswaldsks/AwW 25.00 0) ea es South Germany 
Strickland, William C..................... Atlanta 
SiromstedteAumUshqew.. a. o's es elec Sweden 
Stuart, George P. (seated).................. New England 
Sullivan; RoyiAgssee. oc cele nokbanaw se New Hampshire 
Sammerhall OFT 9s es wee eos oe a de Bike Tennessee 
Swan wnicth + MeMeiesa s Assos Lote SLA. eaten Central Swedish 
Was blenrya MS rgHR I a ease cee sols am acojore GE Bengal 
‘Swann, Mrs. Dorcas N..................... West Texas 
Swann, Mrs. Josephine A.................. West Texas 
Swanson, CharlesH....................... Western Swedish 
Ra ylOrs COWIE ASRANS «toes A Sens evecare rn, « Mah Northwest Iowa 
Taylor, JONNY BD SECMMIR 3. <2. a8 ccs oe LO South Carolina 
Fhemnplinyileive (Seated We. 0 F He eoe oie wbealale Northwest Kansas 
Terbush, Howard:@al. ..2 402... 8920s Pittsburgh 
Thaarup, CarliG sane ies. os SA Oe Denmark 
TRhorapsons We CHRIS oe eee ce es cases ap cee Delaware 
Mhompson.. William Jens so as eee a oe nes New York East 
Thorpe; Georgevboey ess... sciige oh nee Bayon Central New York 
Tichenor, Frank M...).............--.-+--- New York East 
ATi CHANCE EE LEIIG 3 da elol keto auiyehe orake Wubi aks Yenping 
MOM yy) ATACSIO RES rere ar tees oth le heli cate, ware) o's South Florida 
TLOPPINS A WAL AU WAR gle coda ae woe ans Northern New York 
Morrance, COnvispEy wee sco vias creme eyeiaye Troy 
Townsend, Mrs. LenaL.................... West Texas 
Tucker; Percy! WiiKey oes seston sen Hed wee Upper Mississippi 
Tulloss; William! Gt... 6c ee ented Kansas 
Mone mDaniel Cw at ices - 52 Gita ce w-t sez steerer Central China 
RurnbuallitDavyidi Cag ase. see awe Ge North Indiana 
EPUTMIEI EL TCOCTICK IAN RV ie. . «cio nce 2 Uddeaes Wisconsin 
DSA eA MEST a gas Se ENS Hinghwa 
Umphrey, Cly devas eos ack elem Oregon 
Wong: Gang-huoteitsn teers 025s cee de eae oes Foochow 

llentyne, George G. (Seated)..............-- Northern Minnesota 

ondeine J. B Este tf ee ago eae ee te Northwest Indiana 
Vaughan, CharlesL.................-+5 ...Puget Sound 
Velasco ghipiemenion4smcpp.. errs a: oor tane saree Mexico 
Vogel, George: Gia: i tiaiasinde. ese eee ieee eee Newark 
ET oa CN Oe en ee oe eC Liberia 
Wahl, Georgevkinn tit. 12 Fine airs Hoenn owa ie 
Walker, |e fl Ra ern Besse Oe ore on ree OI ota Gaes Illinois 


Walker, 5B: (SCAtEC) Se ch cis nthe tees «outa Te Northwest Iowa 
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NAMES CONFERENCES 
Walker, Joseph... 2......... 20sec tne Newark 
Walker, Si Civatersqnlete. oi... cease ot Ene Central Alabama 
Walker, THe aged. ccsctene aus so osel oitne emer Florida 
Wang: Changs? cists... 25.05 osu wma eerie Shantung 
Wang, Hseuh C.prmttth oo. te eee ee Shantung 
WanewShan-chihy. Y@6b ocr cee ee wena. nee Kiangsi 
Warner, Ariel Nitgewis¥ ose ack aenae aera Bombay. 
Warner: CarlUMun(seated) 7.2. ae eae eras California 
Warren, John Weitere epee toate ee ae ee West Texas 
Washabaugh, Jacob E. (seated)............... Newark _ 
Watchornys) ohmemmeiteees ies ete ene alee Philadelphia 
Waters, JODN WHE petiiess ceactea sinensis aie sha Washington ; 
Watkins, William E. (seated)................. Central Pennsylvania 
Weakley; whohniWatirees ences pees none eee oe West Texas 
Weller, Georg) 2heKitAcs oo ccc ee ge wee Northwest Germany 
Wells; Oscars Bin, goer «... «ce wos iowa gosuuee Vermont 
Wells, Mrs\)\Osear Bait....... 0.02.2 .06005. oft Vermont 
Wendels; Charlesi|M./...................-- East German 
Whites Mdgarilasergaitiisat.: sagck. coe ee aan Inter-Mountain 
Wihite, HlbmieAge tert itac de os ie oo oes ee Lexington 
White, Jennie P. (seated)................... Maine 
Whites beonardtye sean oc: 5 oon. Sow te aee Wilmington 
Wiedemann, John......................05. Southern 
Wilcox, @Charlestlineiegi® ... coc ok sa ce oe Dakota 
Walliams @orneliusnSiss een... ooo ee West Texas 
Williams, Dorie V. (seated)................... North Indiana 
Williams, James H. N. (seated) ............... California 
Williams; JamesiS i704 < -. ks cco en cae Central Pennsylvania 
Williams, JoshuarOeiird «ac. - 0-60.04. oe Texas 
Williams, Mrs. Maud (seated).............. Wisconsin 
Willman, eon Keaweiet lb kos Sse awe eas Wyoming 
Wallis redaNesete <<. are Vino. ro aw Go es Se ee Des Moines 
Willoughby, Samuel J..................... Savannah 
Walson;* Clanencenare on. <4 orcs o4. Us een Oregon 
Winbush, Jesse" Wisisite fo... .0c acs wonaans abe Upper Mississippi 
Winkler; Ernest'i tinoaes 0. 3 cs en See Central Germany 
Winters? Mrs? WiasAtgGd... 0. ces coe hoes Inter-Mountain 
Watzigman wHrederickt(@ 0... ...+...5..0-550 eee Upper Iowa 
IWolith Richard doo th serie. su 4) da oan ae South Germany 
Wones, Mrs. W. H. (seated)................. Wisconsin 
Woodmanse, William R.................... Wisconsin 
Woodward, Benjamin M................... New Jersey 
Woolfolk BinfordiB pigs sssccs oa. «us oar Upper Mississippi 
Woolfolk Wlkini@iaeriy? «ci 26 oases Texas 
Wooten amesth arte cos. Horace Michigan 
Worden; Dann 2GRES, joo. c neeose nn ashe ee Northwest Kansas 
Worstel; L. (Gr ReQI Ns ss als dentin oe Ohio 
Wright James: V wana. «slugs ace eee Pittsburgh 
Yocum [ekac Get. a oncocen cc hoe Philadelphia 


Young/Ulysses' Git ee one cei eek ee West Texas 


EPISCOPAL AREAS 
1928-1932 


; UNITED STATES 

Atlanta: BisHop KEenry—Saint. John’s River, Florida, South Florida, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Savannah, South Carolina. 

Boston: Bishop ANDERSON—Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
England, New England Southern. ; 

Buffalo: BisHorp LEoNARD—Genesee. Central New York, Troy, North- 
ern New York. 

Chattanooga: BisHop SmirTH—Holston, Central Tennessee, Hast Ten- 
nessee, Blue Ridge-Atlantic, North Carolina, Alabama. 

_ Chicago: Brsuop HucuEs—Illinois, Rock River, Norwegian and Dan- 
ish, Chicago Northwest, Central Northwest. 

Cincinnati: BisHorp HENDERSON—North-Wast Ohio, Ohio, Kentucky. 

Covington: Bisnop Criair—Lexington, Little Rock, Central Missouri, 
Lincoln, Tennessee. 

Denver: BisHop M®ap—Colorado, Wyoming State, Utah Mission, 
New Mexico Mission, Southwest Spanish Mission. 

Detroit: BisHop NicHo~tson—Detroit, Michigan, Central German, 
Norwegian-Danish Mission. 

Helena: Bisuorp BRrowN—Montana State, Idaho, North Dakota. 

Indianapolis: BisHop BLAKE-——Indiana, North Indiana, Northwest In- 
diana, Southern Illinois. 

Kansas City: BisHop WaALporr—St. Louis, Missouri, Kansas, South- 
west Kansas, Northwest Kansas, Southern, Oklahoma. 

New Orleans: BisHorp JoNES—Louisiana, Mississippi, Upper Missis- 
sippi, Central Alabama, Texas, West Texas. 

New York: BrsHorp McConNELL—New York, New York Hast, Newark, 
East German, Hastern Swedish, Mexico. 

Omaha: BisHop LEETE—Iowa, Des Moines, Upper Iowa, Northwest 
Iowa, Nebraska. 

Philadelphia: BisHorp RicHARDSON—Philadelphia, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Wyoming, Bilingual Mission. 

Pittsburgh: BisHorp WrLtcH—HBrie, Pittsburgh, West~ Virginia, Porto 
Rico Mission Conference. 

Portland: BisHor Lowre—Oregon, Puget Sound, Columbia River, Pa- 
cific German. 

St. Paul: BrsHor LockrE—Minnesota, Northern Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
West Wisconsin, Dakota. 

San Francisco: B1sHorp BurRNS—California, Southern California, Pa- 
cific Chinese Mission, Pacific Japanese Mission, Pacific Swedish Mission 
Conference, Latin-American Mission, Hawaii Mission, Western Norwe- 
gian and Danish. : , 

Washington: BisHop McDowrELL—Baltimore, Central Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wilmington. 

AFRICA 

Cape Town: Bisuor JouNsoN—Southeast Africa Mission Conference, 
Rhodesia Mission Conference, Congo Mission Conference, Angola Mis- 
sion Conference. 

EASTERN ASIA 
Peking: BisHor Grose—North China, Chengtu West China, Chung- 


king West China, Shantung. _ P i ; : 
Shanghai: Bisuop Brrney—Central China, Kiangsi, Foochow, Hing- 


hwa, Yenping, South Fukien. ca ; 
Seoul: Brsuor BAakeR—Korea, Japan Mission Council. 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
Bombay: Bisuor BapLeY—Bombay, Gujarat, Hyderabad, South India. 
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Calcutta: Bisuorp Fisuer—Bengal, Burma, Bhabua Mission, Cen- 
tral Provinces, Lucknow. F : ; 
Delhi: BisHop Roprnson—North India, Northwest India, Indus River. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Singapore: Bishop Lee—Malaya, Philippine Islands, Netherlands In- 
dies Mission Conference, North Sumatra Mission Conference. 


EUROPE 


Stockholm: Bishop WapE—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Fin- 
land Swedish Mission Conference, Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, 
Russia Mission Conference. 

Paris: BIsHorp SHEPARD—F'rance Mission Conference, Italy, North Af- 
rica, Liberia, Spain Mission, Madeira Mission, Jugo-Slavia Mission Con- 
ference, Bulgaria Mission Conference. 

Zurich: BisHorp NvuELSEN—Austria Mission Conference, Central Ger- 
many, Hungary Mission Conference, Northeast Germany, Northwest 
Germany, South Germany, Southwest Germany, Switzerland. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Buenos Aires, Argentine: BisHop Mirrer—Hastern South America, 
Chile, Bolivia Mission Conference, North Andes Mission Conference, 
Central America Mission Conference. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


(Names of Lay Delegates are invariably printed in Bold Face) 


COMMITTEE ON EPISCOPACY 


O. W. Firer (Indiana), Chairman; L. O. Hartman (New England), Vice- 
Chairman; James R. Joy (Newark), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. Episcopal Residences: 
Loren M. Epwarps, Chairman; A. A. Parker, Secretary. 


2. Assignments: 
Merron 8. Rice, Chairman; I. Garland Penn, Secretary. 


3. Administration and Effectiveness: 
E. P. Rosertson, Chairman; J. A. Hotmes, Vice-Chairman; H. L. 
UpprrMAN, Secretary. 


4. Area Supervision and General Reference: 
R. M. Surpman, Chairman; V. K. Moore, Vice-Chairman; T. R. 
Davis, Secretary. 


5. Episcopal Tenure: 
Grorce W. Henson, Chairman; W. A. C. Huaues, Secretary. 


6. Bishops for Races and Mission Fields: 
Tuuty C. Knoies, Chairman; J. E. Sxrityrneton, Vice-Chairman; 
Cryve B. Stuntz, Secretary; E. M. Jones, Assistant Secretary. 


JIE COST. = Sach eaR BRE OR NS ee eRe, Rh Pee W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
ASUS En ED ne es Cement Ste Gute aaa Ain ath ip J.C. Arnold, L. H. King 
SAUMOne etre ee ep erase nics cee G. W. Crabbe, E. T. Mowbray 
(RYT op doped a ametecer eae aa ee V. M. Ilahibaksh,-S. K. Mondol 
BIUCRIIGO CHA TIANULC sae cen. sire aie setae eset R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Guava ttre Eee ee enn ee: A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
SURI Seeestettan ae toceatt ds ces -c 8k eee done nie eke B. M. Jones, Mrs. B. M. Jones 
GOiteiG TT yews Yad = ce aah ae eae eerie T. C. Knoles, John Tunnicliffe 
GentraleA lanai ste tre cle taock >) oviesent W. L. Brown, E. M. Jones 
Conran @ninsde (2 rte tor ce clrete eee Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
ent Kal Genmnianercstr te weeps carlo ce oe oe ce A. J. Bucher, W. J. Gelvin 
@emtra le Gerniany acs vusce te else oie ops ec 8 eee oie Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Cina allel Tia VGrs) nial mee agp reper ec Aer L. E. Brewbaker, W. E. Shaw 
Central Missourl............ B. F. Abbott, Miss Arsania M. Williams 
WentraleNewaOrkouy ga cress: sto eleitae oad G. H. Haigh, A. G, Odell 
Centralsbepnsylvaniaiss. rocns sss wees C. V. Adams, J. E. Skillington 
Cantraleerowvances sae a epee sei ce ote Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central: Swedishinc eels 1 eer mies C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
WentralLennessee’n no a4. 44. ptcle ov creo C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
ChenetuawestaChinass « . 5 ty... shirns ce hotels Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
ChicdeoeNOEthwest.<.c nic: « ys tals oe lee H. R. Boese, A. J. Loeppert 
ChileMeacr ea, faeces. 48 ost AE eee Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Ghurigicingg West, Cain are org. «ack oe ie Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
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LOEAU OAR te tls eee oe ro ae L. M. Edwards, R. B. Spencer 
Cae IRSVEriac. Sah on, Lae aes Oe ee C. E. Miller, F. L. Pickett 
Dakota vet Sree ere eee D. C. Cox, E. D. Kohlstedt 
Delaware ane Sertoli Gees Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, D. H. Hargis 
Denmark >.<. AUS5U ME Pee rere Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Dee VIOIIES nets ee dee eee ener O. F. Howard, R. M. Shipman 
IDAHO VK eet aa eee PP Rt CE hey StS Goce Oey M.S. Rice, D. D. Spellman 
Past Gerngan.... . cscs cecncense sete a ceeerers eles C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Haste Dennessee sco octane nel eee eee oe Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Eastern South Americadis Jeb touce te ote toe Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Rasternisvwedishimnesaen itn cee ene eer O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Pirie PRR, Hah RENEE: ST 8, REED R. F. Howe, E. T. Welch 
Finland... S23.) ae eee Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
Ori Seesteece ote ae Se en rs H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
Moochow o. wate. o See fl he SRE ee eee sa SOK. Hsu; BY Sa5) 40 
(SVS shy Gey 5 iS Cie ee a naa eee entoes Ray Allen, L. M. Potter 
(GeOnG arr sere ae terae a Pe oh ee ae E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
GRU ATA eee ore tenn cte he  R R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
1B HLayd ieee cia EEN meee Cae toe CR oon eee G. W. Hollister, G. B. Lau 
1G Wal syapate, Ay Maree ee See oe Mrs. John A. Patten, O. R. Tarwater 
Hivderaladpnan. «uscacretencre sacs M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
UUM Bincs oc coaeaaleee eer war aA ee ee ene Sor: I. B. Blackstock, H. A. Keck 
I BSVOUG HIE Miu Get rRS SSPE n he RereaNn ar eaten ines cha O. W. Fifer, T. J. Sare 
THAUSBRIVEr SS Sorter ae eee J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
Initer=s VMlountaineean mri he aa ar eae H. S. Hamilton, H. J. Roan 
Oy ete ae ace don ic ahc52s = oe. oh etme George Blagg, Dean Taylor 
CALS ke hee ae cepa acme tae B Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
IaTISa Sram mee nrcra ter Wrenece eeu marcas O. E. Allison, T. O. Cunningham 
Kentucky? ers yuraccbgochtia ie ae el E. P. Hall, J. H. Richardson 
TRIAS Saige gtry. Motes Seed oes eR os Se are Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
HM OTCA tie oars Se Pe ic AES Lie een SR: H. H. Cynn, J. Z. Moore 
Dexing homer ins ae cen eae oes M. H. Gassaway, S. E. Grannum 
ibens a. precio ec oe cee R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
PPI COM aie Meat arn os recon tae a ee J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
1 bvlatel (iad BY C6) keomacieat a taht slates apateh mwiemtan L. M. McCoy, Hilda M. Nasmyth 
(BOuIsianacee tes. nace Soe eee C. 8. Stanley, Thaddeus Taylor 
ISUCKNO Walia osc, Sura J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
NUMER Mare AL 9 ah lene Maat Bele ee Pita C. D. Baldwin, A. C. Goddard 
SNE ER Ea Sig, pc yuki shee glee sp age te bal le siege Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
INICXtCOmmesrcrey beter ate es es ne ee Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
INICHG Sierra Tocca: eee eo oe L. D. Dickenson, Hugh Kennedy 
IVINS OLOMCE eens eae RICE. Ooo erent W. C. Coffey, S. L. Parish 
IMUSSiSel Dolepattae rn oe Cue Lae once R. H. McAllister, J. B. F. Shaw 
NISSOUTI ea eee ser eh eNO, tee E. J. Gale, R. E. Riddle 
Moy atigrna SibUam eee Meese eyes Bee ke V. E. Lewis, George Mecklenburg 
INebDraskammietc eden o hecc.. Geet ee J. N. Dryden, I. B. Schreckengast 
INGMAEL Ne teaee ccueiea sing. ee rurtaratieoue eee D. F. Diefendorf, J. R. Joy 
INewWsling land Sonera oer eat ik ere eee S. T. Emery, L. O. Hartman 
New England Southern............J. 1. Bartholomew, B. F. Thurston 
New sHampshiter. os. hea Tene ep ieee BK. A. Durham, J. T. Lord 
INC WialOUSel nti alae pacer. toe F. A. De Maris, A. C. Poffenberger 
INC We LEXIE O) permeate ome Take tl eens ee R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
ING WAY Ol Kaha, cpticpeny: nuk meena ee eee C. A. Smith, E. S. Tipple 
ING Wan Voth: Hast riccce batten orn ceatire ton acon ao W. H. Finch, F. A. Horne 
DIORUN CALICO sche ca) creme sean ora te E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
INO, CALQlINg «ae ncu ge amy teens te R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
INGEtDRO hin aa. ty Creer ee Wan Liang Hsu, Chih Ping Wang 
INDED OMB OW Ao os. rept. gro teks E. P. Robertson, H. E. Simpson 
WorthsHiasu Ohio nf. wees ee W. E. Hammaker, H. H. Murphy 


INOrtholinciacte gat se eee ee nee E. 8. Jones, A. N. Shukla 


Standing Committees v9 


North Indiana, «2.26 sp sar chlsy. Qo REE W. H. Forse, W. W. Wiant 
iNoniberms Vlinneso ta seam yeaa D. W. Longfellow, C. N. Pace 
Northern, New .York? 4 3 ccs). S. J. Greenfield, M. W. Holt 
Norther SWedishiatsae thes... ak ee eae Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............ Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany. ots. ts a... te F. H. Otto Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest Indias. s 5c ase oe hes Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
INorthwestelndiana a. sere. te i ea eee H. L. Davis, J. J. Hunt 
Northwestplowai sii. cote pr ee M. P. Arrasmith, E. W. Oates 
North westsKansasn. en esata W. A. Lewis, C. E. Spalding 
INGE WA) «fe. cusyaesete a» Seti Si ares oe Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian and Danish.) 3% ov. sy. dele ta hes O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Ohiogpas tetas ce bee oe E. H. Cherrington, W. C. Hartinger 
ORIEN GMa epee ee a nctintlc toe are a eS W. W. Starr, F. M. Stephenson 
OLSS SEO 9 bia hh le i eager a Mn rs C. G. Doney, B. L. Steeves 
BGAN GOLA Chace SoS ns meat A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
[7-11 Cv (5170) Co SO Om W. H. G. Gould, G. W. Henson 
Philippine, iclands? 2s. ay. oy ea nF Somat O. W. E. Cook, C. B. Perez 
PSR, OUI a 2 PRS eR re ence ee pce te ane Re P. W. Morgan, R. B. Urmy 
PUERCO OUNC apne RN ye ecs oon ac oa cae oes J. R. Magee, J. R. Wilkinson 
LOG eel BURY | Ss ee Odie SO eee W. M. Shimmin, John Thompson 
Sante Onna LVelecet ee heen an chee ees W. W.*‘Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
MAINO Sake aye aces Ss cutcore aca ak C. W. Hanke, F. W. Wahl 
“SEU EDILTTET A oh fae ane ca SEM 2, & H. K. Gross, J. 8. Stripling 
STC RULE 3 5 Er 6 ano OSE BIR ROT Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
DOUcHMOALOUIM Aer nha cme scam ac Maem A. R. Howard, T. H. Pinckney 
DOU ME RLOTIC A casices sus freee. es Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
POUG ME UKACT a5. 52. rcis, suc oesas a J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
SOUbMmeGOTMANV es < scaye ce epaNet hace E. A. Barth, Heinrich Fellmann 
fovovute cil Lavo VED), 49m ie oe ene eueneoneee J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
SOULMOET Eternia ta A Sate eae ous 8 Philip Deschner, L. G. Williamson 
Southern California.......... F. M. Larkin, Mrs. C. F. Van de Water 
SOULRELM MLM OISs Peace. coe io tas chee le epee C. C. Hall, J. M. Mitchell 
Southwest, Germanyauanset). /siaerlsarayh: E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest Kansas®:. sarral..2é. nue. a W. G. Anderson, A. E. Kirk 
Swedenis..(anwes:. eos aaoondel . 2. 0a). OF Theodor Arvidson, Emil Holm 
Sizes Ga ho ORT eh leaner na Penne 5 an Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
AVSniec cry errr ert ot rr William Copeland, G. W. Lewis 
GIRS Pan Betorere ce ence arose teh ciate Sess dhs M. W. Dogan, Mrs. Rosa Simpson 
SURONPed PORE che crete eae Oe nS ae eee eee G. C. Douglass, V. K. Moore 
NO etlOW aI scree ote ecu iets ects cae ese F. W. Court, E. R. Ristine 
(WpoperMISsIsSIp pl. nti ents ae > E. F. Scarborough, R. L. Williams 
Wermentin. adtimaed o-ritacadt: of. -sepay A. C. Clark, A. W. Hewitt 
\WZEYS SUEY SCOT 9 sigh cee Oreo i ae ote crane W. A. C. Hughes, I. G. Penn 
WiFi OVO RS eee cee Pec nee eee ee A. L. Conn, Arba Martin 
WieatCNAOM Rae eset Sa INET e fics cunerritere T. R. Davis, K. W. McMillan 
WiestaVare nia, ee Axil. AMER ULL. ete C. E. Goodwin, C. L. Scholl 
WestaVVISCOMSII 465 ei sei aus «Sa E. C. Dixon, T. O. Mork 
Western Norwegian-Danish................. A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelson 
VVESteLe S WeClsilicne i. natin « ayngaiai-rengetets J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Wallin spore een as Sceee eS. tn te ae J. W. Colona, H. H. Nuttle 
\IVATTOOLNSS Ui be 20 Ochtag no ceurec oie emetcers Pease J. A. Holmes, George A. Jacobs 
WAYOUUN Syed ets ep geen etna aie alk otc viol «ceeccenrsery S. H. Hicks, J. H. Race 
Aiea ate eo ee ane eee ane G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 


BCSORTI AS cr tipi cai Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 
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Alabama 2s vere: Ma ds. oo. Paani oes oe W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Welaita ss ated wT Gh... ee os N. J. Crolley, A. M. Wilkins 
Baltimore vase, oleae hc ce F. R. Bayley, W. H. S. White 
Denpeey oct ak ot Ee eas V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
BluegRidre-A tlantiowveut ot. R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
BOMDAVA, FA.oe ORION ok cree on A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
BGringos, MOT. wl ool. es B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
@ahiforminwss? A. SEM oe eae L. L. Loofbourow, I. G. Rodda 
GentraleAlabama fate! 5) 5 Bs. cons wise ete ee L. W. Lynn, J. W. Thomas 
Central} Ching cP sit ce ee ees ies Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
@entralsGerman'?'\.A} So eee F. J. Bauman, William Brickner 
@entraltGermany.su ihe. oe ee Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Wemtralt Tinos ret eo cnc ccchsistonene he S. P. Archer, G. M. Meeker 
Central Missouri................. Mrs. Olive E. Grear, C. S. Webster 
Wentral News Yorke! 0.4 oc wl eee C. G. McConnell, R. L. Nye 
Central Pennsylvania.................. H. L. Jacobs, I. P. Romberger 
Centralt Provinces Pat ste oA oes tke s Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central Swedish............. tee is Ket’ C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee... .........0...00005 C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtu West China:................... Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago. Northwestiaeas. ft ns .. A. J. Loeppert, C. E. Waterman 
CMe AD Ht ee eeEE RE MA. cle nk se wes Roberto lphick: P. R. Zottele 
Chungking West-China = ..2...........5.05% Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
Colorado sh eee eA eas Be! G. H. Bradfield, C. O. Thibodeau 
Colninbia: Rivers Af boss ke os A. A. Callender, G. E. Hunt - 
Dakota Mone st Uae Fe oe ois cw oe dalelers D. F. Jones, R. G. Minkler 
Delawares.. fetes were aie: Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, C. A. Tindley 
Denmark yeetciaraly. shaun Aone Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
DIESSIVIOINGS SARS aT, olde seks «Maw ene oases * J. L. Hillman, E. W. Weeks 
WEEN OIE Bete ee ST IOI Sia has ews cies S. D. Eva, A. E. Sharpe 
HastiGermans pratt wate AE Secs C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Hast Tennessee \ 1) <tt 00. 10) Mo. ks Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Pastern: south America) o2..5 cnc wowae se os Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Hastern*Swedish? 2... 0.00. S0).b. 0... O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
TIGA tee OER ES. PA en Cane eons cutee eens A. L. Bell, A. B. Smith 
Binlandt fi. sO Ge otk. oa eee 8 Y.H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
HIGTIGA sani = fo aN heed eb hes oO H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
Hoochows). 87: Ca Fe HEE oa, i nei Eu-guong Uong, R. A. Ward 
Genesee Wes Cs. PSI Oot hocks 3 J. B. M. Stephens, H. M. Wilson 
Georgia ee VO otk oe veces ene a E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gaiyaratee seta Ne Pe Ook scales sie s R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
Mere Wants Aerated MAGA Rcln A ght, Sb <5 2, «1 obs; epevero shccers G. B. Lau, Tien H. Lin 
TOISGOI rs 2d eset feo AE Bee oe ote ea D. A. Harkness, J. F. Reed 
Hyderabad’. cM i hind Fe oe M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
TIM OIS Ve Oe HATA oe Nis EE oe se est I. E. Merritt, E. G. Sandmeyer 
nveianiaves a serine oe, eae Bes Soca. Charles McGraw, T. J. Scull 
Indus*Rivers Pepsi) ost APS... J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
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TOW eee cee He x Blin cece tersrocessnsis W. R. Keesey, T. H. Maytag 
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TAperini tists ase SRA WY tee ss R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Pancolie see ee ad ks cdc te emesis 6 J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
TGC ROCK, te NED VE 8s 5155 crore aid opstel eons B. F. Neal, G. C. Taylor 
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Tuckhow’ Ah Sess sabes t ., J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
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Mairie®. 2.2.6 ergugy),, fe os ae eee J. M. Arters, R. E. Peck 
BRIG etn BME oP MOD. Niches ond bow cia Sewn Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mexico 12.08. a een. tere Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michivanthets. afi RGnl gen oie Mew co eas W. W. Slee, L. T. Wilmarth 
Minneso tact - A RAt Reh ik Blinn = site ust J. E. Bowes, J. F. D. Meighen 
Mississippis. 042. 2.20). oto. oe owen ee D. L. Morgan, R. B. Williams 
WITSS OUT, EILERS TIS PNM EIN Gass De DO woke wisi E. L. Robison, J. J. Shy 
Montana State...................-..-C. G. Cole, R. J. Cunningham 
Nebraska tt... tect Rete oe cast x pest aoe aide H. G. Langley, C. H. Randall 
Ne WarkiGt: . Bibel: Gd CRM © 26 .akccieie is ssl H. C. Lytle, W. S. White 
New? Wing landt ie ..t2eteGee, ates. ice. os ssclnane 2 C. O. Ford, E. F. Miner 
New England Southern................ R. A. Colpitts, B. F. Thurston 
ING WET AIT SHIT RN IR oe A lee cececngesce tc ouclere wexeseue EK. A. Durham, J. T. Lord 
New id@rsey o2 Rete. me PAS oe... oo F. A. DeMaris, W. E. Massey 
INewaMlexdcou miler 5 Bock. coene Seveye otesne ie R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
Newey orks..2 toch. ieee. wh SE. Allan MacRossie, W. D. Southworth 
INGw? Works HastseoGd preeertce occ 5 aGs nw one A. J. Crawford, F. W. Hannan 
NOrth PAT rICa..2 LRM DAS se2 Po rosa E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
INortit@arolinay Prenttek, etches. an on oy J. A. McRae, R. W. Winchester 
North thin ayes het Se he See ea sat isiicie enouthalpes Yu Liang, Chih Ping Wang 
North@Dakotak s- rentenee! def Bs hoes, oie C. A. Pollock, C. L. Wallace 
North=Bast. Ohio elie! . cc. 32. woes J. A. Fithian, L. C. Wright 
INGréholin tae, Pam rte GUE ee copes wo ra ieneee R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
Northdindiana.<? isn ene. 84. 453.0 02. L. E. Van Osdol, M. C. Wright 
Northern Minn es0 tae. peaks. 2 os a. ce ain ae J. B. Hingeley, W. T. Wilke 
NorthermNew: (Y Orkah. <8 w8e x6 occ..5.0 « oe F. A. Miller, F. L. Thornberry 
Northern Swedishtqnmvse 0 .#. .baenaelve.... Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............ Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany. .'..).:5........... F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Noréhwest<Indiaves,.th oh. em ccs cad oe Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwestalndianaes 28 sake >. nc. ee W. E. Carpenter, T. F. Williams 
Northwest Iowa.) ....) gi). ..... E. M. Corbett, G. J. Poppenheimer 
Northwest Kansas 6, $04 8..< ocx cise eee ee C. A. Kemp, J. A. Templin 
INOrWayit).:.2pk pee eE ee Ae Is Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
NorwesiantandsDanishy-..... s2nfs. ds hace nes aoe O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Ohio Rue. Gein Ve beer AE Eid is ns T. H. Campbell, J. A. Huston 
Oklghomiankeeyt vale TE EM ccc eck C. D. Meade, W. M. Vickery 
Oregon heh. .PIols VOM en sierra Thomas Acheson, G. W. Gregg 
Pacitice: Germans ieciake, iA... des. s A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphia Wee ca nihs oi)... desc Sars ease W. H. Ford, S. T. Wilson 
Philippinetisiandsdeeeut. ALi. sce ees O. W. E. Cook, C. B. Perez 
Pittsburgh screed eater oh ek dials oe oars R. B. Cuthbert, E. L. Kidney 
Puget. Sound Saat ai ht Gican be. Sons G. W. Frame, C. W. Knudson 
Rock? Riversenniin. ast. aso8t AL Mocs oc R. C. Brown, W. C. Godden 
SaimtiJohivis River seeewetee et al oc sey ows W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Saint ouistw wrest SOrssth es oo sc.. 5s William R. Nelson, J. A. Taylor 
Savannahs.” werderie 0 Wiebe. es, H. K. Gross, J. S. Stripling 
Shantungs: 2a er ebooks. Sees osc Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
South. Carolina ewes: <MoAMe one on wee N. W. Greene, S. J. McDonald 
South*Elorida Asp MaMGiese 2 Ga oc Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South: Hukientaniiat Rae 8 J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South’ Germany... SAO). a E. A. Barth, Heinrich Fellmann 
South Indiaween!, ot ena! J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southern seyce.ceiet palebt oo Sac H. C. Leonard, L. G. Williamson 
Southernmea@alitormia.sve eee le ee ee F. G. H. Stevens, W. R. Stewart 
Southern: Mlinois ash tet eo... Albert Watson, C. B. Whiteside 
pouthwest ‘Germany. Ah. 0. ncc.een sees E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest! Kansas #). 2) ..20 0.0... ccc cs oe ee J. W. Gibson, H. L. Gleckler 
Sweden), LQGGRU oF AS... oe cic Herbert Lihndaker, C. A. Safwenberg 


Switzerland! om ies2 Jka: seen Skid! LE Re Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
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wLenhesstesivaniaaid.axtleonth. JL. Ao. W. D. Hawkins, S. M. Utley 
PRG XA Ce Are atte oi M. W. Jordan, E. W. Kelley 
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WieMEIODM: $4, SOIR IRS... B. G. Lipsky, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson 
Washington-.cgat oi.A....... Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler, E. S. Williams 
WiestiOhioM nicest hectic ajaddsé. 4. A B. C. Ballmger, B. F. Reading 
West ilexaay.mivehleg 8..9.. 6. e cece R. N. Brooks, J. S. Henry 
Wicee pam NEhe al. Bone. ee ees C. G. Stater, E. A. Yost 
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Western Norwegian-Danish................A.M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western Swédish.teel M20), 9... ee J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
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mussoomiean’’ ot. 7. fil TP A ss eck Richard Evans, G. F. Moss 
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EMG RO ay AIT 2 sevice oa Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 
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7. Europe: 
F. H. Tuten, Chairman; O. E. Crain, Secretary. 


8. Eastern Section—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington: 


9. Central—Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detrott, 
Kansas City, Saint Paul: 
D. F. Heims, Chairman; J. W. Buatr, Secretary. 


10. Western Section—Denver, Helena, Omaha, Portland, San Francisco, 
Wichita: 


11. Southern—Atlanta, Chattanooga, New Orleans. 


ITA TONE. Seats ta. Ae ee ee W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
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Burma, Ancnihestiseak B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Caltfornta cf ott tram: « Otwiee «+ os bose ec chee E. P. Dennett, P. S. King 
@entral-Alabania tie f-28. chee os. est eee W. L. Brown, J. W. Thomas 
Gentral; @hinat . 2k. me ct Tie eee Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
GentralgGerman...0itie: tls ad. aa. alee William Brickner, W. J. Gelvin 
@entral:Germaniy.sxl .. eset) 2) aks ose eee Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Central Tlinoisxaty f...<2. ata Geshe os cn. oe A. M. Legg, D. F. Wilson 
Central Missouri. ...........- B. F. Abbott, Miss Arsania M. Williams 
GCentialeNeéw.2Yorks ov). ois. tcc. ee come F. E. Baldwin, W. H. Powers 
Central Pennsylvanians. «as e.066 +60 eee sae A. L. Miller, Wat Tyler 
Central Provincésith it. .fMics ex cnn cco oe a oe Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central’ Swedisheat.af..f 2. 0 oe ee wave ce C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central ‘Fennessees2). 286 ob... ce. eee ese C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Ghengtu, West! China’. 62.5.9)... 0553628 Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago: Northwest Q4hin. . 2.2 .c0 0. eco: F. H. Thiel, C. E. Waterman 
Gnilengeatt, PA. cb. WON ales tte os eel, oll Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
C@hurieking Westi@hinas £32. 0... ise dein doer Din S. Lien, Fah 8. Yang 
Colorad6, chee ees, ADIGE Ess Stes E. G. Cutshall, I. F. Keeping 
ColumbiaeRivers sscre e. oeecs. oer C. M. Holtzinger, T. W. Jeffrey 
ako tamara yea re i Peceeess Steak a Sie ays D. F. Jones, W. E. Hartung 
Delaware <-Darete ct iAs ete ites (SORE Miss O. A. Hall, T. H. Kiah 
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DesaVioines ¢71 ts = ciwseee Nels whe Caines F. G. Bean, M. B. Nelson 
Detroiter ed yacia bee Os teed Sas E. M. Moore, S. M. Powrie 
Haste Creniianywa ween rth cence eee C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
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Dua Ae SOB eS Gon Tone ae ee J. E. Roberts, W. A. Womer 
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INA WR ee Se aes Se oie Some bores cc H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
HOOChOW aca cee Oo Cie Eu-guong Uong, P.S. 8S. Yu 
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T Gail yi: a ieeean ra, ears on ts, 2 ae eg ot Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
CATIGAS a ee emercic Aiot mck ash eases atic ehs rons: 6 ee J. C. Funnell, C. L. Hovgard 
Kerituc key taenctestiacet calsaniessens easier ee sae A. S. Bennett, E. P. Hall 
Klang Sine erteee fee so8 ay a ach een eee ee Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
ORGg i di ails tates a ak eee ees ea Helen Kim, J. Z. Moore 
Lexingtomigesie tote nee ee N. D. Shamborguer, J. A. Washington 
Libera st. eeeer eek doc maeneeean R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Li COM peas eek eee eos. oe Bik ee de lek Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
Little: Rocktts. ne stent one Ce Oe L. M. McCoy, G. C. Taylor 
LOuUISiana, « o.... 3.5. « «cee ee Hubbard Daniels, M. S. Davage 
Lucknow. enc cece ies J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Maine 03. ate WOR, cv cea UN aan re J. M. Arters, R. E. Peck 
WMoalaval 25 0 UIE oats ay «pia eo eee Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mexico J... coke eed Ted. YE pis woot Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan). 5.2 eeaeet aon 4s ek oe F. L. Blewfield, E. A. Densmore 
Minnesota, 2. 422d id ah eo ee J. E. Bowes, G. D. Erickson 


MASBISSID Diet «£2.20 Maen: syd ae hee eoccoe Malachi Collins, D. L. Morgan 
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MIssOUTINIR 3° east, F-Bes.o 3 be E. J. Gale, Miss Maud McMurray 
Montana Staten aactt a oR. ccs Set George Mecklenburg, V. E. Lewis 
Nebraska ator ptst A iho SE co céres: G. C. Chadderdon, A. O. Hinson 
ING WAT kaSt hae tS MEF icant thied Fis oe C. C. Moore, Wilbert Westcott 
INEWREEN DIANE etme a8 bso e5 052 eee O. E. Crain, C. A. Littlefield 
New England Southern................... H. T. Borden, E. E. Wells 
New. tampahire co oft . Ve aE. oss cei dhe Seka J. E. Baker, F. P. Fletcher 
New OrRey Gy: cage FE: L805 53 pete ess F. A. DeMaris, M. R. Reynolds 
New MexiCOniey.<}. y-Miatl aoct,: secs aeees cae R. C. Baker..L. S. Wilson 
INGWeeMOLK oe OFS tebe E A” EP RES oe ey R. L. Forman, L. E. Woolsey 
New York, Mast( iiss) oS. dd.22: lesa tates H. A. Chaffee, F. M. North 
North: Africa 2 tyci dash isesoerd . « K. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
INGEN CATONNS 66 902620 5. cae ee eeea res R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
mINOnuha hina see Chis of ot Ya ee ee Yu Liang, F. M. Pyke 
INoréheDakotas. «1 Stes fod oe iL SEE C. A. Pollock, E. P. Robertson 
INOtun east) Ohigm ease ene aetey one ys James Cherry, H. 8S. Powell 
Nortialndiaay Ff: 5%. 22 -waral.), taal, ; R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
iNortheindianaiets 2) eaves hk. Mrs. Ivan A. Hill, J. Ira Jones 
oeNorthern Minnesota’; «2.500 aac? ss5 os S. M. Bowles, F. F. Lindsay 
iINGrthern= Newsy Ork: 6 Poh: 2 ses at nae M. W. Holt, S. J. Greenfield 
INortherneSwedish oe<@s + o525656 0 oy aoe Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany.............-.35.. F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwestelndiak =f: .- 4. steuc sc Rhacheas Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
INotthwesbelnGiang o-. <2... >... as.aseh aecceek C. O. Holmes, J. J. Wilson 
North westelowas fs tos hs alk een Bae E. A. Morling, F. E. Mossman 
Northwest, Kansas... . << s..6se0rt sien eset ae C. A. Kemp, L. H. Sweetland 
UINOUWaAVieperne hee orcrine Sain qein ce eS side Julius Holstad, Magnus. Sagedahl 
INonwerian and Danishe.22. 1... obese artes Ole A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
OLD). soting aco a eee ee ec bier: J. W. Blair, Bert Gill 
OXIGhOmaAme wee ae a Oe ae tee nn aes 8 Sees J. R. Caffyn, H. L. Hunter 
Orevonmpe re on et 2 Sai dae Kane Ck ae ee S. W. Hall, E. L. Wells 
PACIICEGCTINAN 6 fre er han aren sees A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Bortadelphiave:s: ten «oto. noe ys eae er G. W. Babcock, William Boyd 
Philsppimewislands..f9.,.74.22 6 + a> > = Cipriano Navarro, Herardo Samson 
LEWES Sioa Ngee © ee eee L. D. Spaugy, L. E. Umstead 
Rive pound oo: ha ate kya e iets Andrew Warner, J. R. Wilkinson 
HOCK VCE tte. Pat a PRE ES BOs 52 Boe be te Irving Kelly, H. G. Smith 
Saintes OMNS ARV Tia csas, oF Se She sso 4 o sues W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Stniiav ep LIKES ee ee ee J. H. Foresman, R. H. Schuett 
Sacra pera ce er ee. Soke Fao ral SB aa H. K. Gross, J. S. Stripling 
Shamim othe 40 se eedte AEM. Aare ole aes Yen L. Chou, Perry O. Hanson 
Souphe@arolmain chet Eaiwtha. « erie wh acess C. W. Caldwell, N. W. Greene 
SouthnuPlorday< «ok eietks eeutah = Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
Southatukien’® . <.oc0cik 2.58 «3. J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
SOUCHEGCRIMAN YA iatac ea ety aso seee E. A. Barth, George Rexroth 
Sou this diay sorgersvers t- sft = Lh: J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Sarndivarns, 05 ey eetio gee etl Bens cess H. E. Draeger, H. C. Leonard 
Southern? @alilormince tt: es sss os pee L. A. Copeland, A. P. Shaw 
Souunernt NMOS sac oF oe nek © <0 Sie sole oars C. F. Pruett, W. H. Whitlock 
Southwest (Genmanwyys yccaecevis.: 6 ot ees ae E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest? Mansas..2 feds ih ice. - + ot W. M. Campbell, W. R. Johnson 
SWC thd: techie oo os es oe Theodor Arvidson, Henry Collin 
SWAtZeLlandeeoete yok State oes coos. va acute Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
MREDNESSCE HEL! he ins mets o£ OBE ass edie ee William Copeland, G. W. Lewis 
AUS ONE eh. bt BOD Cre Ore CCl Serene rice ac . J. King, T. W. Patrick 
IN PaK ee tt 1G BEES Sood tha GORDIE J. A. Defendorf, Leigh Diefendorf 
Merlo wae ie cae cine wees 2.2% sealed H. C. Culver, W. M. George 
Upper Mississippi. ...........--..- E. F. Scarborough, R. L. Williams 


WSETEOU Goro a sag sies. tic Aeiele sualal stn sieuaraaua's A. C. Clark, A. W. Hewitt 
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Washington eam ae oe! ob. shes 2ae5e J. H. Love, W. A. C. Hughes 
WestsOhioW: .Wercml S aa be ee oo ton oan es R. A. Haynes, D. F. Helms 
Wiestilexas!,. 8a enue eoed 84524 ean R. A. Atkinson, T. B. Echols 
WestaVinginiant) ceveeh ast. ose ots is Daniel Westfall, W. T. Williamson 
WestaWisconsm:?. uti. dae2 ods. soe. oe J. R. Denyes, F. W. Draper 
Western Norwegian-Danish................. A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western Swecishewttes, wks: cues eens ease J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Walmimeton 2) 2.20 ORS ots obs ntss ea nes O. E. Jones, W. B. Smith 
Wasconsins nA: 1IUSe. acs wae nese aden ts J. J. Bellin, I. E. Schlagenhauf 
WY Omit g ack oost N rehh ott hoes 2 M. D. Aldrich, D. L. MacDonald 
Wyoming State................ Per teiee e G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
Yenping). + Ow. k cP ts. aoe A enacts Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION 


J. W. Lanapate (New York East), Chairman; C. W. Tenney (Inter- 
Mountain), Vice-Chairman; E. P. Dennerr (California), Secretary. 


J. W. Langdale, New York East. 
E. P. Dennett, California. 

G. C. Douglas, Troy. 

C. G. Doney, Oregon. 

E. M. Antrim, Oklahoma. 

Se W. Tenney, Inter-Mountain. 
N. 
A. 


* 


E. Shaw, Central Illinois. 
W. Greene, South Carolina. 
Lawrence Miller, Central Pennsylvania. 


COMMITTEE ON TEMPORAL ECONOMY 


WitiiaM B. Farmer (Indiana), Chairman; J. W. Hotutanp (Minnesota), 
Vice-Chairman; Frederick A. Hazeltine (Puget Sound), Secretary. 


Alabama. SA Sets E. Tee ire OMRIBE ET > W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
TULA Cie he Ble, Roig eh Ee Sear etal CSE | J. C. Arnold, L. H. King 
Baltimore sy, see. secre ine Fees J. P. Hand, Miss Florence Hooper 
Bengal abn ek ene Be en ste tats V. M. Ilahibaksh, 8. K. Mondol 
Blue*Ridge-Atlantieh > .<— s'2 2 ston. ts: R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombay een tee auto nly peaches os A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
LE Te GE sito eet arate hee 5 age N. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Galiformign® Wek sO ok PRE 8 8 ES. F. D. Parr, J. W. Winkley 
Central Ala barman ee es cry eat ae E. M. Jones, L. W. Lynn 
Centrale@ hing 1M Se Ses SPL eC tanave Ae TINE Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
Central’ Germian 280™, 22h: COPE TF oh C. E. Allinger, F. W. Mueller 
CentraltGerman yen" OO. FS we on Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
CentralMillndis: SPrtey .20 eNO bot. G. H. Thorpe, C. P. White 
Central Missouri "99282 ot Ate Mrs. Olive E. Grear, C. 8. Webster 
Central New York.......................J. L. Thorpe, C. C. Roszell 
Central Pennsylvania. ..........::..:.:.. S. E. Kuhn, A. S. Williams 
Cent roy inceseme ke ek 2) Sone ee Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central’ Swedishe* ttre =E 4s ce C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee........1.. Ab uae feet C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
GhengtnWest"@hiinia . 7eIettt | ae Seis ne Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago Northwest’ °9.7 SSOP H. R. Boese, A. J. Loeppert 
Chita Pia Fe. se ae id opt oma cea Sis Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking’ West*Ghing 9.9) es ee Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 


* J. Edgar Skillington later elected to membership in place of W. E. 
Shaw, resigned. 
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Colorado At eA WRE I he a3. rg yh Ge ea O. W. Auman, I. F. Keeping 
Golumbiay River h 280 oc cs cae cn enh an C. E. Miller, F. L. Pickett 
IDEN ICCANE AWA ee eC ere Stk Tt G2 ee eee ae A. C. Darling, E. E. Hunt 
Delaware tail AMoteGA mn ck onal ck wee F. H. Butler, W. W. M. Henry 
Denmark asqvasiek cis donot Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des Moinseye st vole tas E. L. McMichael, F. W. Simpson 
BDOEEOIE AV), atthorcle BEL MOBO ine ne rete wine H. A. Field, D. D. Spellman 
Hast /Germiamt ered, Oo sk cana cu cscrns C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Haseslermessee wm elie ee oc sescreran Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. 8. Hill 
Hastern- South’ Americata. 44... -ccos-cegeeeene's Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
BasternSwedishe!y’.fie'el) cycle... O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
coe oor loa Ee oon J. E. Roberts, W. A. Womer 
eran Fh hs SE MRE dc ces hace Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
HMiomndas. 35 <b SPO al Sg nes H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
HOOCHOWE - eee TWO, 2h A einen und an S. K. Hsu, P. 8. 8S. Yu 
Ceneshere aye) or oA. Vn dank A. M. Blake, S. J. Clarkson 
Georpiat),-.2, OSS Dd ke E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gujarat. Op zeseks OTinves. OneiaiO .... R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
ESI Nyce tee toatl yee Ce rr on G. B. Lau, Tien H. Lin 
olSton Wate. BOOT AE AT Arlo A. Brown, D. A. Harkness 
Hey Gerabad jee Bet oe Ai sea 3 M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Ilinois afs oh MID DS EY, H.W. McPherson, DeLafayette Musselman 
Ericheiiayets 2 FoF. SIRO? Dd he ann on W. B. Farmer, D. S. Ritter 
Tivehast River 8s 2220322 228 ces J.W.N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
Initer=- Mountain ¢ MOR. <4 0 Xo. hea can 4 H. J. Roan, C. W. Tenney 
VOWar oF oF AW DIB) NE wD sets W. R. Keesey, Dean Taylor 
Rialysce sh yeaeies. Vi wash 2235 Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
GHGS s OF ANSE O eR SIA. At Sh hs J. E. Eckdall, W. A. Keve 
Wentucky Mageed |, .ugeuiied Haruno... A. S. Bennett, E. R. Overley 
JiGangsitat. Messrs, ay) smile to, Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
eoreath tek SU UU Se ce edeeeyens H. H. Cynn, Syun Ok Pyun 
exaae One. 1 IO dt dean ns M. H. Gassaway, 8. E. Grannum 
Hiberiatsse47t Sweet ob knees R. VY. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Fameolah, RUBS: <p AIEE 92 heh on. Che ta a eee J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
Pile GRoeks 7. PUIG A a ok Hilda M. Nasmyth, B. F. Neal 
Louisiana lV UO P AINE ce Hubbard Daniels, A. L. Fleet 
Tnicknowe: 2 25S 4 S228 23. J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Maine 6, - BEIMWSEE OF WN a eee inne F. H. Hall, W. E. Russell 
1 Sie A ee | en oe 2 Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
WHSRTCOR ARATE YG AAPIEEE. E he Pepe ith ones Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan +2 e ol IA <Oe Ate eis eee J. J. Cox, C. J. Kruse 
Miniwesdta,- 75 i AQUOS 2 Load... J. W. Holland, J. F. D. Meighen 
Mississippi. 45.19.8220. SAL eet R. H. McAllister, M. T. J. Howard 
NEisso units OV Ord ES cb sa naw ean as O. D. Kochan, E. L. Robison 
Montana:State?+..c2¥3827 Nissen ~. V. E. Lewis, George Mecklenburg 
Webraskcarce Gags Minot aetna B. L. Story, Miss Ella M. Watson 
ING walt - SRE BN ERNE eA cw eto evens M. S. Daniels, W. R. Neff 
Wewritnglands Goud? 20 bt. kaa cmon fe E. P. Bliss, G. H. Spencer 
New England Southern’... ........4...+.. H. T. Borden, R. A. Colpitts 
New Hampshire:.:.......................J3. E. Baker, F. P. Fletcher 
Newalerseynts Ri OUEA oh, Nein conce tence H. J. Belting, E. Y. Dobbins 
News Mexico: BUG ith MUSE. hin one nek de R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
News Vrs Bi MORI Ris ean we ee ts Hough Houston, D. W. Wilbur 
Newey onlemiasti aod. fh fh, once een nken H. H. Beattys, W. C. Evans 
North: Atriea «Wied aed, Aoaeas..... E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
INionchy @arolingtieencas tones ss pane eeele J. A. McRae, R. W. Winchester 
INorihe@ nimaye depuis ccs sce seek kaces Wan Liang Hsu, Chih Ping Wang 
INonohe DakOuamahie iat s sos acess E. P. Robertson, H. E. Simpson 
INGHINELDESS Olt woos oo CaO OO W.N. Roberts, W. B. Robinson 
INO TD LIN GLIA Pet Ste oil ao=is) chs Jara gatstesst R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
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Nottbelidiana ai eke ott Bete on ee oes J. M. Triggs, R. J. Wade 
Northern IVinnesotal. chawie c+ sere arin eo aee S. M. Bowles, J. S. Ulland 
Northern Newsy orki. -F.00 05 aco h pe ectn es oe A. G. Judd, F. E. Sweetland 
INorthermsSwedishciiatt. stl< os one Oe cea Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............ ee Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany..........-.....--- F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Noxthwest¢India iit. te. cs cic emis ee Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
INorthwesttlndianaty: 6.084... -.5265 -.neee C. O. Holmes, J. J. Wilson 
Northwestidowacl. 24..08 .#'si scaceteocwas J. J. Bushnell, J. L. Peterson 
Northwest Kansas Ar fracih oo. a ou oases A. H. King, C. E. Spalding 
INOnWa Yai ohs4 be ORNOLet ht whe weer Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian and Danisht {4 ..h2. 0. .c sree eee O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Ohio:s:eH. onte Es ieee dee occa eee ss C. E. Hill, Mrs. J. H. Morrow 
Okig hora $F. WE eieed. Se Te eo esas H. L. Hunter, J. L. LaGrone 
Oregon A: sett Pe ses eho s Hee a eee A. L. Howarth, E. W. Petersdn 
Pacific! Germanentel Pad. ses oe oe A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphia, Beware 4h eo plek fs woe C. F. Eggleston, T. H. Evans 
Philippine Islands................ Cipriano Navarro, Herardo Samson 
WIGS DUT og raed oS og oP i bic cele sue) eete cee eur H. M. Chalfant, W. H. Pratt 
Bugetasound’ Ha scpweert ee he ahi fuss ces F. A. Hazeltine, Andrew Warner 
Rock Riversa sasia esshh neal 61 thts. cede M. N. English, E. C. Page 
SamtidohnsiRivere)%.f24). . tocadaid ae W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Sainthlonisn. teases iL. 8h ee nc eee 6 J. C. Gilbreath, C. A. A. Sleeth 
Savannah \ sericea: Rieck. cece one ce H. K. Gross, J. 8. Stripling 
Shantungync ts eked uk. bb i cele ee oe Yen L. Chou, Perry O. Hanson 
SouthiCaroling seca... oe a. ce ee eee C. W. Caldwell, C. C. Clark 
SouthtMlorida.. -eeisrent sae) siecle Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, if A. Simpson 
South, Fukienlighaact ob se wc J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South(Germanyterriads 6.0 ...- Heinrich Fellmann, Theophil Noetzold 
South Indiaxisih. 2.3 sw J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southern wa7F care) 22 Sa So Macatee: Philip Deschner, H. E. Draeger 
Southern) Califormiawaanest. J4..Bic.. .0-s- ACa IR. Moore, F. P. Taggart 
Southenm Lllinvig WF lehscioish. veee ce se J. J. Brown, W. P. MacVey 
Southwest Germany: 1) .60............05. E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest Kansas..i......0.6......... A. EK. Henry, A. O. Rorabaugh 
Sweden......... Ce. Baeele 2 one ee Henry Collin, Axel Engstrom 
Switzerland? susoo.) 24h. cuklesesisd bk - Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Mennessea? Wh Hate Hehe nals nase owe coe W. D. Hawkins, S. M. Utley 
HINES ENS) Sat Bas co EN: tS M. W. Dogan, M. W. Jordan 
ANOVAS Sab A. edit ahh. Shea os oe baw A. D. Angell, Wallace Bryce 
Wiper Fowarcreotste be. oes uns oie J. W. Arbuckle, T. P. Potter 
Upper Mississippi.........0....... E. F. Scarborough, S. W. Wysinger 
Mermonta.t oN: .asieiiiAgM..of.8 B. G. Lipsky, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson 
Weshweton 4 ado AIO. oo hed ees tee J.H. Love, Ernest Lyon 
Westi@hio tania). adoted bs Leonard Garver, Jr., J. C. Roberts 
West PPOXSG., wil Awa Liter 1.JE > ne) See _ N. Brooks, J. S. Henry 
Wiest. Mirginiaty sett... so ape cehee ee. Cc. W. Evans, J. E. Wells 
WestgWisconsingeim. 828 oo 5 25s can ciers G. W. Campbell, F. W. Draper 
Western Norwegian-Danish................. A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western Sweédishite? 136 Wiss. 6 o oe fete tees J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Wilmington’ 2b cree We Bee ee J. J. Bunting, E. F. Melson 
MOSCCRSINY ot crelwel. TON Sa eee Richard Evans, G. F. Moss 
Wivoming yy. . qatanekh dacell joie seek G. S. Connell, F. L. Howard 


Wiyotting Statesdteul LE ees es score ae G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
Nenpinig H. sad ex bepet oR oe. Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 
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COMMITTEE ON STATE OF THE CHURCH 


Dantet L. Mars (New England), Chairman; H. E. Woo.EvER (Central 
New York), Vice-Chairman; W. A. Elliott (Erie), Secretary; W. M. 
Campbell (Southwest Kansas), Assistant Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 


1. Social and Industrial Relations: 
G. BroMiey Oxnam, Chairman; Tuomas ACHESON, Secretary. 


2. International Relations: 
Rap W. Socxman, Chairman; Levi P. Goopwi, Secretary. 


3. Race Relations: 
J. W. Lanepats, Chairman; W. J. Kine, Secretary. 


4. Spiritual Life and Doctrine: 
GrorceE Exuiott, Chairman; C. A. Kitcu, Secretary. 


5. Worship and Ritual 
Lucius H. Buesre, Chairman. 


6. Church Union: 
James A. James, Chairman; Mrs. G. W. Hollister, Secretary. 


7. Evangelism: 
RapxH 8. Cusuman, Chairman; A. B. Corsin, Secretary. 


8. Sabbath Observance: 
Cameron Harmon, Chairman; Henry C. Black, Secretary. 


9. Marriage and Divorce: 
W. J. Sherman, Chairman; G. W. Reed, Secretary. 


10. Amusements and Recreation: 
Mrs. O. N. Townsend, Chairman; W. D. Little, Secretary. 


11. General Reference: 
S. W. Corcoran, Chairman. 


Misbama.d. FAG Od. a. ew Uallkk W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Melantastt 20912 IBA Wc. ess ew ec and N. J. Crolley, A. M. Wilkins 
Baltrbore toch. spay, 9200, ie. ese ee H. W. Burgan, J. C. Letts 
encal¥e a vo somes Ht. V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
Blue*Ridge-Atlantie. ¥..2200 Divo ede. R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 

RATA AG/ ON ed Ok TORT, LL es cctetenenstetersns A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Burma .-i-.2853 RNEDORE Oe cde B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
@aliformia’ 2VRAVh. hiss) pote. ke kee eas J.H. McCallum, W. J. Sherman 
@eitralAlabamigige?: 5). 4.. wc ec awe W. L. Brown, J. W. Thomas 


CentralsChingd? i. stiwhiel 2b .ds. 60. Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
@entrabsGerman. 21650. of Lb. 0. A.J. Bucher, Gottlieb Golder 
Centtal!Gérmany it! oA dseded ert)... Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 


Gentraltlinoisititt. Ah.Pi nee ce cee se eo J. A. Chapman, J. W. Fling 
Central Missouri. ........... B. F. Abbott, Miss Arsania M. Williams 
Gentral NewlYorkoil. 2.34 occ cee eee M. F. Van Dyke, H. E. Woolever 


Central’ Pennsylvania] fit... eee H. T. Ames, E. R. Heckman 
@éntralh Provinces tH. wkd ee eee ea Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central Swedish.......  REROTE, 5 det . bee C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee... 2... ....5..2.-005. C..G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
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Chengtu West ‘Chingy. s1.09 3. Sh). eR AR. te Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
ChicagorNorthwestan suc as. actus ene nee H. R. Boese, F. H. Thiel 
@hile)}.daaaieodt. Ob). .tanvemd tbe Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking: West. China) ticilic 4. 76 ome Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
Wolorado...... artery. ‘wolves E. G. Cutshall, Frank McDonough, Sr. 
CohimbiaeRiverses-ot cs: ont oe eee eee A. A. Callender, G. E. Hunt 
Dakota cco. . cele s atenee pers elore: E. E. Hunt, Lauritz Miller 
IDG ENED ee een eeeta revit lag oe turaior tate D. H. Hargis, H. S. Wilson 
Wenmatloner cnc a a Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des Moiness2..woasiod. zaman tT. . nme! J.H. Darling, L. P. Goodwin 
DS trOltion sit Aah lee, Pee ee George Elliott, F. J. Rutherford 
MasthGernal soe eee sche nett hee eset» CaF: Houck, H. A. Maser 
Hast ‘Fennessee wovsiuwls. 4 vrok cepa Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. 8S. Hill 
Master Sout AIMEIICa hn ue nike on eerie Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
HastemuSwedishtweeas te ata! sane hoe ane O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Bire c. oes eee: davon (6 Rs vepee W. A. Elliott, W. P. Murray 
inlaws teas cee et an eee enon Rha Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
Hloridarestencars erent eta Fae eee H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
Foochow.. 2... .wentiems?: Boreal: At) cane) S. K. Hsu, R. A. Ward 
(GENCSCe en ere nae lene eee Ra eat G. W. Leighbody 
CO aratitalihs wen be Rap eee ote eons Boeke oe ore EK. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Guiaratres mace fen ar ee eee R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
Hinghwarn Meets asec asmieac Te Mrs. G. wv Hollister, G. W. Hollister 
IFVOISt Orisa y rune tcl Cone ee opens ee . C. Black, O. R. Tarwater 
Hyderabad’. .sedeilieht. .Wi.on8 oa M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
NU UUTH ROS Sco ret aay MERON erent Soi eset Seinen haa E. L. Tobie, H. S. Wiley 
NGA Ae eres Aiea! Be ee ae eee ee J. W. Morrow, J. M. Walker 
Indus Riverwdated resol? oA cae J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
Imter= Viguntain sia ts teva Nene eae ee H. S. Hamilton, J. W. Peter 
OW a ee et es eo AE ee Se W. H. Spence, A. J. Wood 
Italy. wwitesses psoalti -D. use. x Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
I ONISAS ree etree ree tiene oe ie enh eae ee H. A. Gordon, John Marshall 
I eMtuCK yer terete cnt ees Ree home E. P. Hall, J. H. Richardson 
Kiangst.>.<'. . waarmee. feet. 0 2) son Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
UCT hea Be cae, Ae carpe eae raleneet nh eres ae oer .c4 Oy. 8 Helen Kim, Syun Ok Pyun 
exXING OM ens goss eis Mrs. C. D. C. Melbane, N. D. Shamborguer 
Liberia saiexades welthick WE one R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
ARCOM ea, © Ne AA ee ets ae ee eee J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
MhithlesRockss trea sts Ae nate eee ee L. M. McCoy, G. C. Taylor 
TOUISIAN Ate nraees eee es etek C. 8. Stanley, Thaddeus Taylor 
DU CKMO Ws ert aes J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Mainet=: 3 seelawht ofc Fi ooclo ee religoy Baldwin, A. I. Oliver 
Mialiyer BE A: olin Lo a ce oe see ae Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mexibock 0 jsagurtt VE asco cees Vicente Beta Andres Osuna 
Michiban vi. .ci.,ctedadidall MAM. 00). 0 6. F. H. Spence, W. W. Tefft 
Minnesota ..}. barca S79! H. G. Leonard, Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinney 
Mistianippige 0). salt td. ASS (oeseiecols deel eps Dit. Morgan, R. B. Williams 
Missourivl. cimssicrofl wet IM weak FE. ea eee H. J. Bane, J. J. Shy 
Montana ‘State seurstiateM oH he ccc ceeds ve C. E. Avery, Gree Cole 
Nebraska ¥F 22S cower h oWoes os. bobs eee. C. G. Goman, I. J. Nisley 
Newarkre tl! cnt dell ae 3. ss cek5 A. J. Baldwin, J. H. MacDonald 
Newellnglandioc. whos ede. csc. e05 D. L. Marsh, E. H. Redstone 
New England Southern...... -..Mrs. Robert A. T. Bitgood, E. E. Wells 
NewHampshiretred =) 6 hscloecigecacncse EH. A. Durham, J. T. Lord 
Newiderseyit .cicorsA..meilt. diodds 4. x M. R. Reynolds, H. P. Sloan 
Newidlexico ti. ..oaleG gre. Mis os. dee pas R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
NewsVork $1. nmersALE BE ss occ cones C. H. Fowler, R. W. Sockman 
New York! HastasoG negate»... sees C. E. Burling, J. W. Langdale 
Northi Africa.) . moaten wh, ck. e > E. F. Frease, Mrs, Edwin F. Frease 


North, @arolinal. bundliXt .S..0.5.. 250 R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
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North China’. <. setae yy. pees s ara 9 Wan Liang Hsu, F. M. Pyke 
INGuee A KOUa Mer} ce eee sci LSE H. E. Simpson, C. L. Wallace 
North-Bast :Ohid 4. sactcl. -sswedin) .eaal. G. W. Reed, J. J. Wallace 
North Indiaiaa. domO. teal). vacoudl .zies BK. 8. Jones, A. N. Shukla 
DSCLALD GUN, DES Eales oe GU re ge a W. T. Arnold, J. H. Lickert 
Northern- Minnesota: .... saan’ are L. H. Bugbee, W. T. Wilke 
Norther” New :York «22.522 s$ 60. 0.02 A. B. Corbin, F. L. Thornberry 
Northern: Swedish win) sayonagF «FF. oot Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............Heinrich Schadel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest"Germany.......6....0 000%, F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest Indiasizns2.: icra 0. ssnea tl Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwestalndiana:* : 42 55 Shs om ol J.B. Campbell, E. C. Wareing 
Northwest: lowaos« s4...ose co: ge. J. W. LaGrone, Miss Ada M. Nash 
Northwest, Kansastr: 222014 2f..% Lin A. H. King, L. H. Sweetland 
INOEWA VEE SOT A See EN A RI ce ks Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian and Danish......................0. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
ORO me Ct ee een nee SER ese EK. R. Stafford, Mrs. O. N. Townsend 
Oklahoman <5 <0 tees Het eee ree E. M. Antrim, Mrs. George Q. Fenn 
OReP OTE eae Wes. anid a EY. UT ods a cen Thomas Acheson, E. L. Wells 
Pace Geral ean: aes 2. bes bls be ee A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Pinladelphiaven wre at 65.8 eek TAs es ale W. W. Mast, R. C. Wells 
Philippinetislands 280s 2:2 2sec ack O. W. E. Cook, Herardo Samson 
Rigesiunghepeseee st ts eos eee et S. W. Bierer, S. W. Corcoran 
Rueetasounds seul: 9 oo 4 os oe ae E. M. Hill, C. A. Robbins 
DRCOG ip Biles) Sey 8) So aa 1 Ge 2 En J. A. James, E. F. Tittle 
SamiJohns Riversa vel. she ss eens W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Saintulbouis: ©: .decledictell: WE Moc I. N, Chiles, I. M. Hargett 
Sawaunabe a). prisms ot no. FE cos H. K. Gross, J. S. Stripling 
Shambungtrre <2). sede) Ponce cos Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
SouthtCarolinaseiccead ceil. 2a i Ae.. J. F. Page, Mrs. J. B. Taylor 
SouthiMloridas..4. .tienmaG) oe. Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South: Pukien J. .nowax 2.64.04. J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South Germany................ Heinrich Fellmann, Theophil Noetzold 
South india.cs, seectiilA2 . J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Souther she sesso). 49D 20 H. E. Draeger, H. C. Leonard 
Southern’ CaliforniazlesveG 8 08 ade ees F. H. Ballinger, G. B. Oxnam 
SouthemMllinoisinmaasé 2232 ooo. c Cameron Harmon, C. F. Pruett 
Southwest’ GermanyiwisleG 3 es E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
SoublwesteKansast  edoost. ck . Pec W. M. Campbell, C. E. Kitch 
Swedenth oF ene OIS occ Emil Holm, Herbert Lihndaker 
Savidzenlamd 1.0%, OBR ITP ode gk one eee Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Tennessee) bit) obaeliith 22.2... William D. Hawkins, G. W. Lewis 
Texas te wet 18d FAME Dek. ccs W. J. King, Theodore W. Patrick 
ROWE ea FF 4 PASE: 0 Fb BER on. cseceseceuere Leigh Diefendorf, F. C. Dyer 
Waipenclowar..0 SidG hh III OTL 6 sos oe es os ees Frank Cole, W. D. Little 
Upper Mississipppi§ 2. sib. oe. eee C. W. Butler, S. W. Wysinger 
Vermontucroiiahl x« BoA. dems: S90 hdc A. C. Clark, B. G. Lipsky 
Wiashinetonk. 4 Sas 1 ets ea W. Ashbie Hawkins, Ernest Lyon 
Wieste@ io ski ers th ol oe che ca deswtereiens J. H. Clark, E. L. Motter 
Westhikexas- Tet cites «1% .. lisccciecn aa R. A. Atkinson, K. W. McMillan 
WestaVirginial® duiirioet name h.... ce. H. C. Howard, Riley B. Nay 
West Wisconsin............. J. R. Denyes, Mrs. Wilbur F. Tomlinson 
Western Norwegian-Danish..............-. A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western? Swedishywnett. <7 002 ccd cece cw cee J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Walminetonseaeees of) ack eel si ess J. W. Colona, Elwood F. Melson 
WHSCOn SINT Fe PUBS, MGT ooo oles io ee whscle ele J. A. Holmes, G. A. Jacobs 
Wivomings 7) 0. eta bd. Wi ct ee J. M. M. Gray, G. L. Peck 
Wiyominet Stategel BEAR oo ies ois ees wae G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 


Yienpiness. A7Hel axes ott 2 Foose Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 
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COMMITTEE ON BOOK CONCERN 


Joun L. Hizuman (Des Moines), Chairman; James A. Huston (Ohio), 
Vice-Chairman; Vatorous F. Brown (West Ohio), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. Real Estate: 
Frank A. Horne, Chairman; C. W. Evans, Secretary. 


2. Advocates: 
F. H. Ryder, Chairman; Danie, WESTFALL, Secretary. 
3. Church School Literature: 
J. Luther Taylor, Chairman; J. A. Hotmss, Secretary. 
4. Books and Merchandise: 
Cuares N. Pacer, Chairman; 8. J. Cuarxson, Secretary. 
5. General Reference and Nomination: 
Chester A. Smith, Chairman; A. L. Howarts, Secretary. 


6. Manufacturing: 
John H. Clark, Chairman. 


Ala AM Oe «Ayah dittd A iow <p eciecis oat W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Atlanitate. OF -menetat: Fe Ai eet secc ace a see J. C. Arnold, L. H. King 
Baltimore’ fi. lab hard. WC WE ccc ccc J. B. Joyce, E. T. Mowbray 
Bengal. Mo.) eahtsi tT. Boo ceccs ce: V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
Blue;Ridge-Atlantic? ..2 .EE..... cee. ...R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombay Outten 0d: ete 8 ccc. tiene A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Butmal 3... .esM..oand. 2. de. B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
@ahfontia +. .f. Smusscited. iL gan. 23 E. P. Dennett, J. H. McCallum 
GentraHAlabamaecl. .2xhi volwall oof. W. D. Brown, J. W. Thomas 
@éntralo@hinasosd T itaccalloti dainsieli.... Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
Gentral.Gérman sencal wash wacetuniol.l. C. E. Allinger, F. W. Mueller 
Central Germibinyreaeasth 8... eo Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Central: Wlindissee0:7i2d .WIAL....6..... L. E. Brewbaker, J. A. Chapman 
Central Missouri........... C. S. Webster, Miss Arsania M. Williams 
@entral-NewsY orkie® 13 03 inosine wnt F. E. Baldwin, H. E. Woolever 
Central Pennsylvania: .......0......... H. L. Jacobs, I. P. Romberger 
Gentral ‘Provinces. .cifatd find ........ Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
CentraleSweédishrinsd deomta .....5. 050. C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee. 2.0.6.0. 020.00... C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Ghengtui Wést-Ghinat? wi... Oh ee Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
ChicaeoINarthwestiieiG leitch. occ ica ner H. R. Boese, A. J. Loeppert 
Ghiile ATW alot dette ost we scceren Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking West China.................... Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
Golorador® 4. aleslD 2 oAcas 6 O. W. Auman, Frank McDonough, Sr. 
ColumbiacRiversiniwalt.siddad. Mia... cc.. C. E. Miller, F. L. Pickett 
Dakothixs? Sh.clealD JHE nina W. E. Hartung, D. F. Jones 
Delaware. .0°.... eee. oe, eer. eee T. H. Kiah, H. S. Wilson 
Derihatkvatit . bsawall. OH. Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des:Moinesi. 3 wad W ash. eovuoGhf John L. Hillman, O. F. Howard 
Dettoit... 1 caegh UM A eS. G. W. Olmstead, A. T. Tweedie 
Basti German’, ifewoidd Wohi s oc wanenu vue e C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
East Tennessee..........1. 1. SF eas Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Kastern. South America..f. 6... 20.0 -4.saaees Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Bastern Swedish}. 14.00. De ieeaes was O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Erietetl. dev A: (oean.  ... Son cuca A. L. Bell, A. B. Smith 
Binkind. 4.4. sbreddnad Asiiehevitit.c..e Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 


Hori da Hein Se Rees oe ee eA H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
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Hoochaw sh a.% (dranwelt tik Als oe cc Eu-guong Uong, P.S. 8S. Yu 
Genesee insaia ll .aontien? Sh oa. cca S. J. Clarkson, L. M. Potter 
Geoupian KE ct sisandad.oW. 0)... Oak oe E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gujated obiniolt ciara aiieiaeqi. . co R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
Hanehgel 8 Ws jxodkl ol tl A. Fos eee G. B. Lau, Tien H. Lin 
Holston? 1... nosh. 2... Mrs. John A. Patten, O. R. Tarwater 
Hyderabad... of. siieT estivesd....... M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Dllinols 4... clisbond. OW Sw I. B. Blackstock, E. G. Sandmeyer 
Indiana. Wij seansete cB obo 8 oo iccccceeicnteness D. S. Ritter, J.T. Scull 
Indus River. ............ Sars James W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
IntersMountainiast3 3k ce Yee eden H. S. Hamilton, H. J. Roan 
Sows <2). 23 = Haack SM Dh coe cc cand oseees T. H. Maytag, W. H. Spence 
Italyain., 2: 2. assisslaakt We isal¥. .onk Felice Cacciapuoti, ©. M. Ferreri 
Kansas. Ai claseeh aah vdersd Pdi od J. L. Taylor, Gordon Thompson 
Kentathiirioaxt .cldan& A Biss ise E. P. Hall, J. H. Richardson 
Kiangsin® cet. astesh. anh .ceskeriol o1.J Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
ioneasilli fs cas dal Avenrtod Pathe. ob H. H. Cynn, Syan Ok Pyun 
Lexington. j.qstoasothi.b sh... Mrs. C. D. C. Mebane, S. H. Sweeney 
CTIA eects PeVP OPIS oh wu Ne gs Leheneis vue ws odes R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Linco Meas, Saeed eee a Sestak J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
LittleRock 11. seabo dd. 1) Mn. coi ce Ee M. McCoy, G. C. Taylor 
ALG WISNA TSE Sri RIE PAL ois econo ween jee ene . S. Chinn, M. S. Davage 
bucknow.i+. ..caeas%8 teem. ded Ree Chinen ‘Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Maines. (2% seeisbven Gh Oe WM ios occ ee J. M. Arters, W. E. Russell 
Malawar tt «haired Ml. Ahn e eine sess ....Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mexito H...°3. cei. Sct be we . oes Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan se 8 phat Co Db. bine ce oe eee J. J. Cox, F. H. Spence 
Mannesota ceili .achi..caklicd. 2k 8... W. C. Coffey, J. W. Holland 
Massissippi:, 4.24. cent wold suk: R. H. McAllister, J. B. F. Shaw 
IMSS Etc eta en eaMach: cB Me's ole o. os ae owed me Sect wie & H. J. Bane, J. J. Shy 
Montana State... 0.60..6.04. R. J. Gaanibehans George ee 
Nebraska oH.) csivetcA Toa... Melville D. Cameron, B. L. Story 
Newark? inst wecaxS WoO. oe ee M. S. Daniels, D. F. Diefendorf 
Newelngland erick 3. one eee pee E. A. Elliott, E. F. Miner 
New England Southern............. B. F. Thurston, Edward E. Wells 
Newalaripshitécunata .Wiocl... oc. eee eee ees F. P. Fletcher, Jc T. Lord 
INewadersey Bsa A). ces dees A. C. Poffenberger, EH. A. Wells 
Newaltlexcososeniob aech.. CstlAckse. Sick R. C. Baker, L. 8S. Wilson 
Nema Monk... 44..$4..s0eil Hb. wns ss -cae es C. A. Smith, E. S$. Tipple 
News Vorky Hastataadl OL.a)es cece eee es F. A. Horne, J. W. Langdale 
NorthiAfficasissisavl. csrect). io. E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
Norlin @arolinarareiters Seas sn0s feces R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
Noninw@ hina sao.) Shescn Sods seh Wan Liang Hsu, Chih Ping Wang 
North Dakota syioisel hh Vir ieHOH Zo H. E. Simpson, C. L. Wallace 
Norn bast OblOciannsss closes os oo gas W. H. McMaster, W. A. Walls 
INOrtlh Indiate. ees 2 AAO . SUMII R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
INortheingtanaccs cc aAchioc hoe Sac ate ee eee ie J. H. Lickert, R. J. Wade 
INortherne Minnesota 42.5 05 sds. bso Sc 555 ges C. N. Pace, J. S. Ulland 
Northern News Y0rks......0 . eo Teese... A. G. Judd, W. C. Sykes 
INGLEMEET SS WEUISIiRseet Sajnaiac ste sciiere cater Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany... ...2.2.. Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
INORG West GERIIATIV Geis states tsi Saye @ ize F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
INOTbD Westen Olathe sd ac4 cia ae sca es ee es Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwest Indianatsiae2. .2wiw 4 . 4.7. wet J. J. Hunt, T. F. Williams 
INOntbWwesuetOwa tere cl ailebiay Ts 5 Siu J. W. LaGrone, E. M. Oates 
INOLthwestslcalisas tensa on os va cere hs an eee W. A. Lewis, J. A. Templin 
Norway... oaniswor. parsodt .L. EE Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
INGrwerian ange amishige 25 20a). plateaus O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Ohiewseetrne. Fee | DD, te, Sfoseer se J. A. Huston, E. R. Stafford 


Oklahomanine cook. 2) veal cameras, C. Di Meade, W. W. Starr 
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Oregon. naa eeomRethian: o> ccuee: A. L. Howarth, E. W. Peterson 
Baeific Germannucciall di as ate. m2. vee A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Pinladelplita specreyiierbiete thse aan aire G. W. Babcock, L. W. Munhall 
Philippine Islands................ Cipriano Navarro, Herardo Samson 
PittsUreh lt rr Uke cP severed senor ce R. B. Cuthbert, W. T. Forrester 
Puget iSound 0). ott ad. Ante eden. « C. W. Knudson, J. R. Magee 
Rock Rivérecasifa. salt, <i. A I Irving Kelly, E. C. Lumsden 
SSaint:Johns ;RiversooseaieniG, Glace W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Saint JEOUIS e248 cee 1 kes ic cove teers cae rene J.H. Foresman, W. R. Nelson 
Savannah ...). s.cherwersi): V0. WW BOE Ine H. K. Gross, J. S. Stripling 
Shantunig Fi sciced veel: ra bebevs caches es iedz.nctvoneys Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
SouthCarolitiaz advil oER o Beto cecccsnenszesonectan C. W. Caldwell, C. C. Clark 
South Florida itostcaa2e acta: Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South; Hukien bi 35). sebee F< J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South Germany 2. het: $F weno awn’. E. A. Barth, George Rexroth 
South Indiazisii? ...1. con. J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southern tev mao oth ee daaes H. C. Leonard, L. G. Williamson 
Southern: CaliformiatieM, 3. .o. .)..0h.... A. L. Hickson, A. W. Shamel 
Souther Uhnois Wy. alsatbotdh 8 bh wasn. overued « J. J. Brown, C. C. Hall 
Southwest Germanyil ft... can cnnw ene E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwesb Kansas jody) .. 08 oc onc meus W. G. Anderson, H. L. Gleckler 
Sweden. -e ee nei A hae cai es ae ee Axel Engstrom, Emil Holm 
Switzerland? ssaac.)..a0. sodas? Hb. Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Mennesscen «We. wet sh: the www cae ds ewes W. D. Hawkins, G. W. Lewis 
MexaSeis: See Mi Aak Woes os 2s yma pee won M. W. Dogan, M. W. Jordan 
Trova aesevk .asaleo Wh SiagoiM anc o<cns< G. C. Douglass, F. H. Ryder 
WARP ALO Was: catieae. <b Wises ne 5 on ormegets yey thdhs H. C. Culver, E. R. Ristine 
Upper Mississippi.............. J. W. Golden, Mrs. Lillian P. Rogers 
Vermont .é1..1; .etetlLAeM .HOSs. A. W. Hewitt, Mrs. H..A. Stevenson 
Wiachihstonertatiestis tists cinch She tomes € ip ey Love, E. S. Williams 
Wiest:Ohionh A: ssccatt.). reese reensees Os sre V. F. Brown, John H. Clark 
West: Lexds...ccosedne). 4. ollivleM.....2 T. R. Davis, K. W. McMillan 
WestiMirginia...<). efeteatiae .Mo......: C. W. Evans, Daniel Westfall 
Wiesthwiscomsingostih A os osc sacs n oo a ce O. E. Gray, F. W. Harris 
Western Norwegian-Danish................. A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western Swedishtailt, $. O15... ee Mee J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Walmingtonk., say sacd cotte'S dd wAb.. Warnick ay O. E. Jones, H. H. Nuttle 
WOSCOnSIN, ut atatte Sl. Fhe Son cise gee es Ve Ns Holmes, G. A. Jacobs 
WiyOmine: ch etd ineses. P.s08 2.2 cn. seh c J. H. Race, H. 'H. Woodburn 
Wyoming State. srr. .A..8.... 20... G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
Yenpingst «seh wash geek... L. N. Chen, Frederick Bankhardt 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


W. E. Saw (Central Illinois), Chairman; Morris E. Swartz (Central 
Pennsylvania), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. Inter-Board Relations: 


William Boyd, Chairman; Mrs. Mabel C. Diefendorf, Secretary. 


2. Administration on Foreign Field: 
L. O. Hartman, Chairman; T. N. Ewina, Secretary. 


3. Organization of the Board: 
Levi P. Goopwin, Chairman; H. J. Roan, Secretary. 


4. Organization and Power of Mission, Annual and Central Conferences: 
Raupu W. Socxman, Chairman; Perry O. Hanson, Secretary. 
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5. Income and Designated Gifts: 
GrorceE 8. ConnELL, Chairman; Joun Z. Moors, Secretary. 


6. Debt: 
R. B. Urmy, Chairman; E. T. Welch, Secretary. 


7. Annuities and Legacies: 
A. E. Piper, Chairman; W. E. Massey, Secretary. 


8. Property: 
Frank Nerr, Chairman; Raupu A. Warp, Secretary. 


9. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society: 
R. N. Merrit, Chairman; Frank Coxe, Secretary. 


10. General Reference: 
J. I. BarTHoLoMEw, Chairman; C. C. Roszeux, Secretary. 


_ 11. Latin America: 
VincENTE Menpdoza, Chairman; Fred Aden, Secretary. 


12. Europe and North Africa: 
C. M. Frrreri, Chairman; E. Gideon Bek, Secretary. 


13. Africa: 
W. V.S. Tusman, Chairman; Mrs. M. A. R. Campuor, Secretary. 


14. Southern Asia: 
Victor M. Ilahibaksh, Chairman; Cuypr B. Stuntz, Secretary. 


15. Eastern Asia: 
Handel Lee, Chairman; Helen Kim, Secretary. 


16. Southeastern Asia: 
E. F. Ler, Chairman; C. B. Perez, Secretary. 


17. Report as a Whole: 
W. H. Finca, Chairman; Horace G. Smita, Secretary. 


Ala Darn ate ts pti t fa Sh 28 oC} oi woe eis W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
LAR TERS HSER i ee ee ee N. J. Crolley, A. M. Wilkins 
Baliimore ahs Ae nash pelle ataenis J. R. Edwards, Miss Florence Hooper 
Bere alee ee ike, ooh A Atl: 13:8 ost V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
anes RidweAglantie:: te orga 96 RE ove. os R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombaytesd- £3. aac striate hh ve. ol + A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
BUEN ata <6. bbe: t= St. B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Caltormmiadsh tiecercl). above? oT. John Tunnicliffe, J. W. Winkley 
Centraly Alabama . omte tT) Ae Tove ce ccec cc ete L. W. Lynn, E. M. Jones 
ContraleGhima gus diecatasfl < sen.€h -asbh «> Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
CentraleGerman te aoatient! bai 6 cote C. E. Allinger, A. J. Bucher 
Central Germany..schd- smicratintircch ob ob + Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Central etllinoisnerreh oA OF ik 3.5 soars «3 cee W. E. Shaw, C. P. White 
Central Missouri . js. 4o(F A. “1... B. F. Abbott, Mrs. Olive E. Grear 
Centrale News Y Ori cht 2-50 io eres omens C. C. Roszell, J. L. Thorpe 


Central, Pennsylvania;..,,.2. (i). i... eee ee C. V. Adams, M. E. Swartz 
Centrals Provinces ate) checks os ee ns Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 


CentralaSwedish 2 see - acoagh . |. ds. - C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central.,Tennessee) . sn54 4 «fe 3,222 C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
ChengtuyWesti China. 27 ipso i eases Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 


Chicaro;,.N orthwestpoecrecie- -4- FJ. ----- H. R. Boese, Frederick H. Thiel 
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Che sh eae ae eee 2 he eee Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking West China...............2..-. Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
Colorado seme 6 eos ara C. O. Beckman, I. F. Keeping 
Columbia; River <o.oe nsec see A. A. Callender, G. E. Hunt 
Dakotas ........ Ginien slot 2 i ae D. C. Cox, E. E. Hunt 
Delawarewone, Cleon «space ere Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, C. A. Tindley 
1 DYSVTCavih dite cere eara eee ton reo ee Cee Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des Moines. .... savant? .zwesenM. We: L. P. Goodwin, E. W. Weeks 
IDEET OM ROs, ose oa ase ite este eles H. A. Field, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson 
Hast=German:..2% Sesha cco ebin ere ae C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Hast-’Tennesseeinixiess cred A eee. Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Hasterns South America sia) 94.5 cieece co nie Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Mastern Swedish... .)5..0..ch ree eee O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Brie. 4ee Ss . dees Aa hae, i ies R. F. Howe, E. T. Welch 
IBinland teres. ecient. S aeieene ee os Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
OI aperr eho farce eiscia io ea ae ae H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
Foochow .weisvarA «hreecod. 230.0) cure S. K. Hsu, R. A. Ward 
GENERCE eae Soe cris so ape e ens io. 4, MaKe ole Ray Allen, O. C. Curtis 
CeOraramee etree. ty yang acrntnen tela ction a E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gujarat... aweiiswe?. aebdA. baat cae R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
InghwWatee eas ons Geen se cee ce ae Mrs. G. W. Hollister, G. W. Hollister 
ET OISCOMM yon ex ee Sees boo ote. aes ee A. A. Brown, D. A. Harkness 
Hyderabad . .nshyve?...alefl. maak M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
MN ROISR teas cot ee Re cic oN bees Gane we T. N. Ewing, Mrs. Emma F. Wells 
iiclign arsed Wee en cnc eee eee Mrs. Hattie L. Asbury, O. W. Fifer 
IndussRiversougwa? LA. IA wal. J. W.N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
intersMountaine +s . cock kas cess eee H. S. Hamilton, H. J. Roan 
| LOWE energie ta NCR Coe ROMERO rin canta W. R. Keesey, Dean Taylor 
Ttalywmismer: Shuts, Rae, LB are Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
CAN Sas rete Sar eh s Or yeh ayseoe aoe ee Mrs. J. L. McCoy, Frank Neff 
Kentuckyicita 22k uct Were oe co e eer E. R. Overley, J. H. Richardson 
Kiangsi.(: 2.5, 22-7 3 eae A Iglak *,Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
ECOTCH MNES cece ae bo as ING a eee Ce Helen Kim, J. Z. Moore 
exXINgtOne ee ei in, oer Kee ee eR nals Gee D. A. Bethea, S. E. Grannum 
Tiberia 225. Sa es aRO R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
EIN COLE E mere hace. Stra x cious euonee a awaits J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
PAGtlewOCksan' 2,20 5s Lee einer eee Se oe cin ee B. F. Neal, G. C. Taylor 
Louisiana :. « aise. AREA 6). a0 Hubbard Daniels, Thaddeus Taylor 
Tbucknownea. cates vaeenines J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Ieee roo nts eee eet ck SNe 59 bb ee C. D. Baldwin, A. I. Oliver 
INERT Gre terete Ce Pans o> Bo acne Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
NERICUR Sse cee cee ree Sree eee Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
INCI Gn Se oen eee een oe ee Mrs. F. U. Doubleday, W. H. Phelps 
Min Sota: eee ee ae a aes es he H. G. Leonard, J. F. D. Meighen 
NESE Donte oe hos cede ee otk Malachi Collins, D. L. Morgan 
MESaG rr ee AEE CESSES RING CORO DYE R. E. Riddle, E. L. Robison 
Montana Stgte? <i oares t Ot. . . V. E. Lewis, George Mecklenburg 
Nebraska. 2... 22.5 ater iti acre J. E. Gates, C. W. McCaskill 
NewWarkeues? <a0siet mas ao rt.) Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf, H. C. Lytle 
New England: s2aeette® wt ec Pan L. O. Hartman, E. H. Redstone 
New England Southern. .:..... Jel: seo Harrison T. Borden 
INGwlblal pshires sees ee ees con as Cana EK. A. Durham, J. T. Lord 
New Jersey 2754 -S8ie! Ouse Sch. ss F. A. DeMaris, W.E. Massey 
NEW Me Xie is. BORO od aks WR He - Bintee a: R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
ING WRYV OTK Ai SETEBDE WV eat ie a ea ee R. W. Sockman, L. E. Woolsey 
New 'York-Hasts 250s) MaOtene. «sees, A. J. Crawford, W. H. Finch 
North@Atrica? 2 Oe te ete oF. 5 E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
North @arolina « 1) tS 2a? ets oso, J. A. McRae, R. W. Winchester 
Northen@hing fen ree. vee GBS aes i Wan Liang Hsu, Chih Ping Wang 
Notth* Dakota ecn cre ene} ae H. E. Simpson, C. L. Wallace 
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North-Bast Ohigys jr p35 (434 7. eae Mew HER A. E. Piper, F. L. Wells 
PNOIGH IONE OLN iets ob Ba Sere y ees E. S. Jones, A. N. Shukla 
North Indiana) -saze8i. 0) ok Laactrn kh Mrs. Ivan A. Hill, J. I. Jones 
Northern Minnesota... 2.0... ¢2e0.e eee cece L. H. Bugbee, W. T. Wilke 
INorthern= News Y Orksescpo-cisie erties F. A. Miller, F. L. Thornberry 
Northern Swedish...>. 1... 22a PTAMO-See. Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............ pone Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany... ..0...0....0005 F. H.O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Niet west nla. 5, 5 chockesicw'siowaly ooo ewes Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
INorthwest.Indiana, ...... << <sice ce W. E. Carpenter, E. C. Wareing 
Northwest Iowa. ........0..0..6. M. P. Arrasmith, Miss Ada M. Nash 
Northwest Kansas ser sicnc ics. Son ee ee C. A. Kemp, C. E. Spalding 
INORWAVete tes OE an ee = pcan eels Julius Holstad, pede Sagedahl 
Norwerian.and Danish ~~... ee eee oO. E. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
ODOR REM See haere cs dhoelal ee eee Mrs. O. N. Townsend 
OlRHOM a2 pie Nee BD, Py oth: ohh Akh onayaae J. L. LaGrone, L. J. Stark 
ONES Orietene Pees Ay oa nt ctor are ontorst Rie ee Thomas Acheson, E. L. Wells 
Heacihica German. ee way aa hes oreo eee A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphia. .sesuw anti. iois...e - William Boyd, W. H. Ford 
hilinpinesslandsiy 14-2 ho snasks soho Cipriano Navarro, C. B. Perez 
HGS I eee SE ORS Ss ee W. H. Pratt, R. B. Urmy 
PugebsSound J's o) .0) A Neg G. W. Frame, F. A. Hazeltine 
HROC Keven fra teNeen a Nh Savaic Sue we oh tee H. L. Guyer, H. G. Smith 
Samp ONNS RIVED casete Asa re od PAs W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
SARUM LIS eee ae PAN ee en oe ee ees C. T. Orr, F. W. Wahl 
Sera theme sey ced So archdoet at aes Sok H. K. Gross, J. S. Stripling 
SDAINEUN e+: ea cell ect «ane GES Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
SoutheCarolinginnsacaec4 ob ots nee ae eee C. W. Caldwell, C. C. Clark 
South, Plotidd...eszdleaiht: oA. Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
Southi@ukien A..vallec bk .%.. J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South Germany? ..33 0020.60.00. Heinrich Fellmann, Theophil Noetzold 
Souths Indid ..A:,clzsiadirialt.. J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southern... aborts 3.0). oe. Philip Deschner, L. G.. Williamson 
SauthemsCaltformiae JieS ut. As ccccs ctscc deeds R. W. Hilmer, M. N. Smith 
Southern ‘Illinois. 2.205 2800... Mrs. Ethel Neirgarth, W. H. Whitlock 
Southwest. Germany wwnincdiwat wld. eek E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest, Kansaswraitl. 3 YE. ce ee ae W. M. Campbell, A. E. Henry 
Swedénhashl cranial. ak «eV... .... Theodor Arvidson, Henry Collin 
SWHZETANGY 14... .LeI kad lei Ph. cir e bare bee Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Tennessee! oi jsHarte2} 2330... William D. Hawkins, George W. Lewis 
OR eR pee ey SHY AS oso trerara: oratories W. L. King, T. W. Patrick 
Troy. a. ). eed. eel .2iM. on. Leigh Diefendorf, F. C. Dyer 
Uppebilowad. datacisli iets. cn. eee os J. W. Arbuckle, Frank Cole 
UpperiMississippideiA A.M... cree: J. W. Golden, R. L. Williams 
VEEIMONG! 4-15 BRO BMS... oi cee Geb A. C. Clark, B. G. Lipsky 
Washington 1)... 130836). Row... Ernest Lyon, Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler 
Wiesty@iio ficl..34 basil hoes... C. W. Brashares, Foss Zartman 
West flexas> of. 13t] ial one... ee R. A. Atkinson, R. N. Brooks 
WestrVarginia,.3..9.Jsaqqaad i... C. E. Goodwin, W. T. Williamson 
West Wisconsin. ........0....... Ales AES play Mrs. W. F. Tomlinson 
Western Norwegian-Danish...............- . M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Woestern! Swedish} ,ecaanmmase.f o....20.-. a “W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Wailring ton ssenistion. IV. oo... J. J. Bunting, W. B. Smith, Jr. 

Wisconsing Ath oD, 2. AN. oc. cece R. B. Stansell, H. M. Wriston 
Weomino tt sj. disk, A. 0.eaiN. ..... 00. M. D. Aldrich, G. S. Connell 
‘Wiyoming Stite® diane same lt. neuer G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 


Yenpingie: 7-281 alandailiahl 2 ad. Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 
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COMMITTEE ON HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


E. L. Kidney (Pittsburgh), Chairman; J. C. Baker (Illinois), Vice- 
Chairman; THomas P. Porrer (Upper Iowa), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 2 
1. Cities: 
S. W. Corcoran, Chairman; J. G. Witson, Vice-Chairman. 
2. Rural: 


W. P. Murray, Chairman; F. W. MuUELuER, Vice-Chairman. 


3. Church Extension: 
S. B. Satmon, Chairman; F. R. Baytey, Vice-Chairman. 


4. Frontier: 
4 ANDREW WaRNER, Chairman; W. H. G. Gould, Vice-Chairman. 


5. Evangelism: 

W.R. Fruit, Chairman; M. B. Rich, Vice-Chairman. 
6. Woman’s Home Missionary Society: 

Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Chairman; A. G. Odell, Vice-Chairman. 
7. Foreign Language: 

C. O. Holmes, Chairman; W. A. C. Hucuss, Vice-Chairman. 


8. General Reference: 
J. C. Baker, Chairman; C. B. Kitcx, Vice-Chairman. 


Alabama...4 ....srumlietl. . Mixa. al! W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Atldntakk. Wy caseah, uy), pee. Vt. N. J. Crolley, A. M. Wilkins 
Baltimorel Gdaood.h. ..inccc li mors F. R. Bayley, G. W. Corner, Jr. 
Bengah.ata val eacnal. .27) Sabo! V. M. Ilahibaksh, 8. K. Mondol 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic . gsi oth AWE... R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bomibay.y5 Cit. amontinke. «00. FF. ince tcis teewse A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Buarmaiy? a... thtsaarion: fi -.B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Calitornia Saath: 22a), ok . oes « L. L. Loofbourow, Mrs. H. D. Rose 
Central) Alabammacdern.-. civ... VWRS oc ae. W. D. Brown, J. W. Thomas 
Central? Chimart..nea ced: 1o2\ ieaens<elss Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
CentraliGermanrtsied. d8o0ek. . ee oc cr. W. J. Gelvin, F. W. Mueller 
Central ‘Germany. .2eine asd «0. CRE... Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Centrale Hlinois’. nk ve... See. «oko S. P. Archer, G. M. Meeker 
Central: Missouri. 22 t0). aust... 0. Mrs. Olive E. Grear, C. S. Webster 
CentraliNew WorkitdaaA..c% A... . Se. .6 cue C. G. McConnell, A. G. Odell 
CentraliPennsylvaniaisiii } .% .).....2:..-5- M. P. Rich, A. S. Williams 
CentraliProvancestmtc.c)..fs...... eens. Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central Swedishs™. .a¥i aituck. Josie. o: C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee: 2000)..00000 02a eee C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtu West! ChimanisiiA. iA... cs .ne Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago Northwest. .......00......04. A. J. Loeppert, C. E. Waterman 
Chiletretisiad. AE, ee ek). te Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zotelle 
Chungking) Westr@hina IM. .A....... desea Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
Coloradoheot.. AE RPE IM es cos co oe E. B. Simmons, C. O. Thibodeau 
ColtimbrayRiver. 1. arises oh... C. M. Holtzinger, T. W. Jeffrey 
Dakotax eis, be. ecntet ee isc.) eee D. C. Cox, E. D. Kohlstedt 
Delaware...) «tlh AN). ee Miss O. A. Hall, D. H. Hargis 
Denmark ier As.id nosh A Ra ieee. Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des: Momeés 1. inside. donaeS. E. L. McMichael, R. M. Shipman 
Detroibss aie eee acon Se tn oh, W. R. Fruit, J. L. Transue 
Hast: German fe es 11. sae deo ae ee C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 


Haste ‘Tennessee 2... ¢ anwearemsanumie oe tac Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
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Rasterm mouth America, . A. 08... esis cee sees Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Bastern:; Swedish I7...is!oli sawlale. nu. O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Erie Peta ee ee Re Se S. W. McDowell, W. P. Murray 
Hinlandty of. Dsceenivin Le sccnalli A. 5.0 Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
HloridaG. osanvat..2alA<ceile h, leben s. H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
Poochow. Ss-eees)... 0h acdc ss cbececweee Eu-guong Uong, R. A. Ward 
Genesee Re ee emia)... 8 Abe a. R.S. Cushman, G. W. Leighbody 
eormia dy: Upbisie)- 0). BoM oo hee E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gujarat ahecamth slow) OLN... - sinew R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
ENS Wash ek iRsv lel: Pica. weeu cone D. L. Chua, Tien H. Lin 
Holston iota h cheobsrer WO os cst hees H. C. Black, J. F. Reed 
Hyderabad Bi. Mi nypistsien oA: M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
{Wlinois: 4.41. Mebies... Wee... O. aces whine J. C. Baker, H. R. Snavely 
Indiana Ay ous sett {ca oloe wise oo scoters J. W. McFall, Charles McGraw 
Indus Rivertt.uescsss oot ste ke J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
Inter-Mountiainiza). 4.609 M, 202s coc oe cure H. S. Hamilton, J. W. Peter 
LOWARS PE oPE oF SO NOR dic oeuuapeewes W. R. Keesey, A. J. Wood 
Iitelvane ak terested. Mo... Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
Kansess< 4. slscosat. avi ralwalt #8 ol... J. E. Eckdall, C. L. Hovgard 
Kentuckyaest) bloxtoolt fidegowiT.... 2... A. S. Bennett, E. P. Hall 
Kaangshsoh cet, coerce. wecaisail ot. Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
Koreas) co E. SeroesGcS Hom eee: Helen Kim, Syun Ok Pyun 
hexingionA.. ea) oso. Meee S. H. Sweeney, J. A. Washington 
Tiberige? 45.9! s3at Aes ok. R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Abi COHIS, AREER, He cad: has Siwcu ace ce ns J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
Tittle Rock Yer: te. sbirnl att... Hilda M. Nasmyth, B. F. Neal 
Lowsiandtes 20.3. cuiehusich Tietiek Hubbard Daniels, A. L. Fleet 
Ducknowskt. eens tenn. J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Maine*he 2 Basieaaw sindiiyl cle d Alice L. Brown, F. H. Hall 
Moalanate eect 3584. Vl We A ee on nares Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mexicomre +b. Hone Ads ui3ie6- os: Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan. 20). weteen).\PiliaWi oc. ose ss Mrs. Estella C. Ray, W. W. Slee 
Minnesotal-> 2 ashanti) . 7 Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinny, S. L. Parish 
Mississippi? 7 A.34 22M ftieell. 2 M. T. J. Howard, R. B. Williams 
MASsOUTIeNe Ry. Pho ATES oF AE. ae olor ee = Aye H. J. Bane, J. J. Shy 
Montana Stateba-.)...40.. ff arshe.... C. G. Cole, R. J. Cunningham 
INeDraskarew weieyet atic tis sli. ose s da emma W. A. Brown, H. E. Hess 
ING Wake ed hE. El cBc nc bee ee nee J.R. Joy, J. H. MacDonald 
Newheogland £) isda) Oa... C. O. Ford, Miss Sadie A. Hagen 
New England Southern....... Mrs. Robert A. T. Bitgood, E. E. Wells 
Newsilampshire arnt. .Wieb o's oo. ce kee een F. P. Fletcher, J. T. Lord 
New Jersey? .etrastacl «MoM. oes ee eee H. J. Belting, E. Y. Dobbins 
News slexicoto. ebtiett sb. so Gs whe ns R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
ING way Ono afi geh AM ca dars ain eee cw ne ee Hough Houston, E. P. V. Ritter 
Newiesorkelastigdiod 08 iso. 08k eee G. E. Bishop, L. H. Pounds 
North JA inicalsicoiord. .crazt. iE. E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
INonthn@arolinacrats merit. ae tetra t ie R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
INOrbn RO Hie es Set Best ea lataccse oo. 5. ces iere gs Yu Liang, F. M. Pyke 
INOEOHE Dakota eee ete tk aay C. A. Pollock, C. L. Wallace 
INorth-Wasts. . ). . pticeiseh te. fae. one H. K. Cole, S. B. Salmon 
Nort halriclisr mers sare ea eck © 2a So pectin ays E. 8S. Jones, A. N. Shukla 
Northldianatac-:b3 “paar. One tS, W. H. Forse, W. W. Wiant 
Northeast Germany............ Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northern Minnesota................. L. H-Bugbee, D. W. Longfellow 
Northern New ny Orkin. : sa. -a>he ce oe .. A. G. Judd, F. E. Sweetland 
Northern Swedish = o. 6). . .. calpywacti Ge hureiee Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
INorthwestaGermanysc.. 22 gross oe sae F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest India......................,Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwest). Indianaazokh 22.082 ae C. O. Holmes, J. J. Wilson 


Northwest Iowa............+- Miss Ada M. Nash, G. J. Poppenheimer 
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Northwest Kansas’. fash o. concer W. A. Lewis, L. H. Sweetland 
Norway. 20.8 bbe ae Gs os Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian andi Danisha®. 5.8 ..026. 2... neue O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
OhiO} jeer EK OR eet ty oie a. William C. Hartinger, E. T. Morrison 
Oklalionta: ¥) ) MWe eae ih. nbn: J. R. Caffyn, Mrs. George Q. Fenn 
Oregon: i. aeolian ea tet oe ee eS G. W. Gregg,-S. W. Hall 
Pacifie:Germany 2,006 Gti tats. A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphia Aue eet sise Werte sen crs we W. H. G. Gould, J. G. Wilson 
Philippine’ Islands sa-teuh,..0 38. . 3... O. W. E. Cook, Herardo Samson 
Bittshbuneh teat eet Sek S. W. Corcoran, E. L. Kidney 
PRugtt: Soundtaalt Jt see esc sis C. W. Knudson, Andrew Warner 
Rock? Riverteaasiis cas Seon. AP C. K. Carpenter, W. M. Shimmin 
Saint Johns Riversent tk cecal deca s W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Saint} Louisshesst-). ditch ites ahr ghee eee ests J. C. Gilbreath, J. A. Taylor 
Savannah 10. swat. VON ake. oes H. K. Gross, J. §. Stripling 
Shan tunie cts ate hee wc erie ne leo Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
South? Carolinas: ath - the ca sone we A. R. Howard, T. H. Pinckney 
Southablorida, ., Seruepeteas. 2 2S ho. M. M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South Hukien®”. iaivted..9 ab. - J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
Souths Germanyrtiaet feta cee Theophil Noetzold, Georg Rexroth 
South Indias ivi ..al. seem J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southern qiitm.,cr2t Beigh.cat oe. fees H. E. Draeger, H. C. Leonard 
Southern California...... Mrs. Margaret Locke Coats, G. A. Warmer 
Southern’ Wlnois 3 <2. 7. ae: Se. C. F. Pruett, W. H. Whitlock 
Southwest. Germany weate c-cs etee rene: E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest) Kansaszain oi ebisa..... Mrs. Claude M. Gray, C. E. Kitch 
Sweden Jt.cAcelscreh poeatee Herbert Lihndaker, C. A. Safwenberg 
Switzerland4.2iacea® .421 stiisss. e o Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
MPentiesseel sawed aathhs oc aes meee William Copeland, 8. M’ Utley 
Texasi®. SE eral ae snacks bss cds 6 E. W. Kelly, Mrs. Rosa Simpson 
(Pro yet cae eh: Rei asthe renee coke. Sees A. D. Angell, J. L. Appleton 
Upiperslowa en.. sileteS aaatt. 2... to W. M. George, T. P. Potter 
Upper Mississippi tant uo Sree J. W. Golden, Mrs. L. P. Rogers 
Vermont... 5 cbs woll.d. TE A. W. Hewitt, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson 
Miavshing tomato AZ... o. adeee eee W. A. Hawkins, W. A. C. Hughes 
WestEOhiog#D 4. alysek alee. Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Jesse Swank 
Wiest Bexas twist fi WE. cee ss cree te Geb T. B. Echols, J. S. Henry 
WestsVirgittialt. {cet ..Aabesn. ss. eee R. B. Nay, A. H. Rapking 
West: Wiseonsine. sail. chit 0.2L... G. W. Campbell, J. O. Paulson 
Western Norwegian-Danish. .........5..... A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Westettisivedisntatt St 0. ee ae J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Wilninigtiony 24. vociloit 1, id... eaeeweee W.N. Jackson, O. E. Jones 
WisConieitie cE josiett ...2 sin, cans ar chon J. J. Bellin, Richard Evans 
Woeobting/: #0 .ct. sie ievosl dune. .oc seiones G. M. Bell, S. H. Hicks 
Wivomitig State gai zitt 2h. nl aco cacsneee G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
Yenping yt n2eGh cach arnt AL, L. N. Chen, Frederick Bankhardt 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


FF. C. Eiseten (Rock River), Chairman; Apert E. Kir. (Southwest 
Kansas), Vice-Chairman; F. G. H. Stevens (Southern California), 
Secretary; M. S. Davage (Louisiana), Assistant Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. Educational Institutions: 


Frank E. Mossman, Chairman; Carn G, Donny, Vice-Chai . 
Charles A. Robbins, Secretary. pT RG 
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2. Educational Institutions for Negroes: 

Thomas F. Holgate, Chairman; J. C. Arnold, Secretary. 
3. Church Schools: 

J. Poetps Hann, Chairman; F. C. ANpERsoN, Vice-Chairman; W. W. 

Liddell, Secretary. 

4. Epworth League: 

Vernon E. Lewis, Chairman; Freprrick H. Burier, Secretary. 
5. Course of Study: 

J. M. M. Gray, Chairman; Epwarp P. Rosertson, Secretary. 
6. Theological Institutions: 

Danie L. Marsu, Chairman; W. J. Davipson, Secretary. 


eee ere 2g FITS Ok 8 Bosca eanatora letecatave W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
PARE aatb a APOE IGS IE is cee eretere arateseelene J.C. Arnold, L. H. King 
Balimoreseas soba Mees os oe sa eos J. P. Hand, W. H. S. White 
Bengal ee) 88 PPO she oe ci V. M. Ilahibaksh, 8S. K. Mondol 
Blue>Ridge-Atlantie: |.) bs. ce ee ee es R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bonibay 4.2. ctPSBI OI, ee bo eo A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Burmianet O7), i B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
California........ RP die Se heee a snes Shen: Percy King, T. C. Knoles 
~ Central -Alabamia? 220056) a 2245 wa W. L. Brown, E. M. Jones 
@entral ‘China fw se oh A teases Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
@entral Germans’ 52 2 eee F. J. Bauman, William Brickner 
G@entral’? Germany ?92s*=. :.<5\. PTS o7, 2th Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Central Illinois............ Stas Seracibiinl.C OF S. P. Archer, J. W. Fling 
Central Missouri............ B. F. Abbott, Miss Arsania M. Williams 
Wemceal- News ¥ OER) ae insect iahereicrerolana eer ales R. L. Nye, W. H. Powers 
@entral Pennsylvania). 220 /.......c2. cee A. L. Miller, Wat Tyler 
Central: ProvintesiStec 7. sts... a ees Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central Swedish=. 2200 .24U A, bbs C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee........5...0...-.545 C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtu West China. ..005..5..0......02% Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago Northwest. .......:.......:. A. J. Loeppert, C. E. Waterman 
@hites Sst of, MOWas: ts vaste Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking West China.».............-.... Din S. Lien, Fah 8. Yang 
Woloradod oe nBiee te 4 Foie check eas E. G. Cutshall, R. B. Spencer 
GoltimbiaYRiver: 22088. i. cescac. seek ieee C. E. Miller, F. L. Pickett 
Walkotayseres ohh I oP ee A Lauritz Miller, R. G. Minkler 
Delawaresiiis: SSIs os F. H. Butler, Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor 
Bertmark, 22 sene tl, Lami Garis: Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
DestMonresgtsart 2s 2th Pesce eee. Walter Hutton, F. W. Simpson 
Detroit eis, HONEA GOWNS. otc kbes J. E. Beal, J. E. Martin 
Hast’German |, 222 290s) re ose es bans C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Bast“Rennessee «222 te oO eke. Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Eastern South-America. ...........3--2--06- Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Bastern*Swedishe: 6... eer Seis oe: O. W. Hjerpe, Oscar K. Sundberg 
Hirie’s fix de ne oe Oe a Paes W.A. Elliott, J. E. Roberts 
inland!) f4 2% PI MAIO, Toko ss Y.H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
Hiorids, p25 22 SUID Pe a os H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
BooelOw-5. 64 DIS at ede cctg eens: Eu-guong Uong, Ralph A. Ward 
Geneseeo— eta: sR oi cas J. H. Olmstead, J. B. M. Stephens 
Georgia Ms eI PEE ei ci odes E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gaparaty. aa aie ee BOI) ocr ecte R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
BRIT a Pi rce eS ROHIO I TR cine t seeitetes G. B. Lau, G. W. Hollister 
Holston. 3-7 A ee ed te A. A. Brown, Mrs. John A. Patten 
Hyderabad? - 5. (O923 2 3-40 M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 


PinGists ro fe} MARU AE STE. A Ses cas W. J. Davidson, C. W. Groves 
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i W.S. Bovard, R. R. Tash 
Hdlanaescte ee SESS Fc eee r 
ne River ORO ete toe Es ek ee J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
nitereNLolmtaln oe. nea ne oe ree nee J. W. Peter, C. W. Tenney 
TO Wan eas eos Ne eee W. H. Spence, Dean Taylor 
TE BRS ax caccigck Maced ee ede te Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
I GATISAS Sn ce. sarsce 5 Sees Recast Cnet Eee ee J. R. McFadden, R. R. Price 
Kentuckian! pee a he deen mies Heke ene A. S. Bennett, E. R. Overley 
1 AG AVEdS eerie anne e eee ete cis sick aecoureo.c.5 Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
Korea ntesases, Suetonk | EX AGHA RAT 9. SORE Helen Kim, Syun Ok Pyun 
[Sexi eLOM er mete meine wea ear M. H. Gassaway, S. H. Sweeney 
Liberia, sac Wh css 6.) 5 eke eee R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Linco ieee, ee anne, DA arena amen Seeeeeete J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
stile SRO Cksaere os. on hehceoti ac. naa e olson L. M. McCoy, G. C. Taylor 
IEQUISTA TIN cee hf 5 aA re eer TEP oor ne: W.S. Chinn, M. S. Davage 
WUCKNOW i ete aa aw J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
IMininemtety... 8: cvanauberte le fo. SOPs cin cine Suche eee ee A. I. Oliver, R. E. Peck 
MCA ERO eco: ne cite ot) ARMENIA ate omer oat Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mex COime: tae At isch Scher. vison eid Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
MiGhIgaIiigs |e rbsotned ight PENS. conc F. L. Blewfield, W. W. Tefft 
MinniesOtanth aati co et ener ae J. E. Bowes, W. C. Coffey 
Mississippi. 2 soeuer de cA.- sot R. H. McAllister, J. B. F. Shaw 
MissOuritl-geleetictengt! - 4a. narigt 2d Mosk non E. J. Gale, R. E. Riddle 
Montane ys tater cia: so oc one «ee ae C. G. Cole, V. E. Lewis 
INeGbraskametee want ack UF aso scc cee G. C. Chadderdon, M. E. Gilbert 
INewarketetn see feat stat pane 24S cee oe A. J. Baldwin, O. L. Joseph 
INewakine andi scetreclscth te Ms cae ee E. P. Bliss, D. L. Marsh 
New England Southern....Mrs. Robert A. T. Bitgood, R. A. Colpitits 
Newatlampshirewato SF ese aes « SN ao ee J. E. Baker, F. P. Fletcher 
Neéwi JeIseyah prrenevh ett déadd & 22:8 M. B. Reynolds, H. P. Sloan 
IN Gwe Niexicokt sage. GRASP rs.) onc ae mene R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
INewanjonktaatntre tek cee cis tee ek Allan MacRossie, D. W. Wilbur 
News Work Wastes 62) asncycke Des osu ee: H. A. Chaffee, H. H. Meyer 
North Adinicaretsts spate} Rid occ E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
Northy@arolmae .tenkiith coach. oe. ee J. A. McRae, R. W. Winchester 
INorthsG@ hinaiet. 26 Fast gett ss hel Wan Liang Hsu, Chih Ping Wang 
NoriheDakotay 3 «tyesra tah soeer E. P. Robertson, H. E. Simpson 
INorthsMastiOhioy.. tit peqatedt « =o cos «ets F. C. Anderson, C. P. Lynch 
Northalngigh pate s-.38 silt... sc.ow losis R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
Northaladianae ety sat sthr de ces «.cvsnstacte one M. F. Steele, M. C. Wright 
Northern Minnesota. <(4. 2%—..- 2... se L. H. Bugbee, J. A. Van Dyke 
Norther New Yiorkew-ottecctm. Yoo cs os F. A. Miller, F. L. Thornberry 
INorthermaswedishte. ach anlicsh eh ho ee Andrew Alm, Elmer F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............ Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany......5............ F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest Imdiagi. ct -2el cc 6 cece te ee Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Norinwesh andlaname da: “se. ne W. E. Carpenter, T. F. Williams 
Northwest slowanwW. d4-08 008A. ..o< 0. 5s E. M. Corbett, F. E. Mossman 
INonbinwesbetansacaeeieew ter scr <5 see A. H. King, L. H. Sweetland 
NoTwayit. of sane neonate OED «cise Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian and; Danish a. Wye... ese. see eee O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
(0) itoy ss nin ed ee 2 ee § em, ee J. W. Hoffman, Mrs. J. H. Morrow 
Okdabonna say. 48 carnten dees hot icc soe E. M. Antrim, H. L. Hunter 
Oregonia., diets: th se eyes Se crepes aes ae lk C. G. Doney, B. L. Steeves 
Pacific Gerrpan st. (§.. ienvanstalich F433 A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philgdelphia i Gascouehh te douse us soon C. M. Boswell, J. M. Doran 
Philppmeglslands «<4... 43! fds <5 Ween Cipriano Navarro, C. B. Perez 
Bittsburgheetirn cf et cytes. ok te EK. H. Greenlee, P. W. Morgan 
Pugetsound ty ceuh. <i oryeShecBio ck wuesane E. M. Hill, C. A. Robbins 
RockgRiversnghciee cass ac she Oe ee ee F. C. Eiselen, T. F. Holgate 


Saint Johns Rivershiecth...dfee eso... W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
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Saintelouish Ave AM ova cece ede I. N. Chiles, R. H. Schuett 
SATA CTEEE CN Be ca LEO 0g ee Pe H. K. Gross, J. 8. Stripling 
Bhantiing Lie! Ribs hea es Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
South’Carolinatwieo.iat Poe. N. W. Greene, S. J. McDonald 
South Moridaxosisew..0... Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
SouthaBulsién:? wastrel A.A... J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South Germany............... Heinrich Fellmann, Theophil Noetzold 
Southiindia ly .choo% 2.8... J.J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Beuthern 1. 60000. Woot snees Philip Deschner, L. G. Williamson 
Southern California GS) OW cccciae L. A. Copeland, F. G. H. Stevens 
Southern. MWinoiseerist). oily). . 555: Cameron Harmon, J. M. Mitchell 
Southwest Germany..........2...0....5.. E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest Kansas. ..00A@....-.¢e600865: A. E. Kark, A. O. Rorabaugh 
Dmedenm aie), et IOUS ON bese. Emil Holm, Herbert Lihndaker 
RSWALZCTUAIO: SEDIAEL o bh. Me lotarer vecnanrooeceee cl Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
HENNESSEE. Sh et STAN Ant Ge were need W. D. Hawkins, S. M. Utley 
ROXAS TE. hed a HGOh RPI reece M. W. Dogan, M. W. Jordan 
ELIEOVANR Els he cid ceSI NSD SEN Sherine boo Se Sods Edwin Lewis, V. K. Moore 
Wppertowa! 0. Fr 28. el nee ne oes W. D. Little, J. P. Van Horn 
Upper Mississippi... ............. K. F. Scarborough, Samuel Wysinger 
Mermonty ys add. AB TE Beene B. G. Lipsky, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson 
Wiasiingtons. oe OTT sce oe A. J. Mitchell, I. G. Penn 
West Ohiow. .0256..6 TUG. wee sees eecaas E. D. Bancroft, J. H. Denney 
Wrest lexas. i... AeheskGe Tet, EF Fe cern eattels R. N. Brooks, T. R. Davis 
WestaVirginiay) 29. A9PHS 2 PS aber cetera C. F. Anderson, John Raine 
WiestiWISCOMSINUS NG: 6 2 Vise fererereteterele etaiel E. C. Dixon, J. O. Paulson 
Western Norwegian-Danish............... A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western Swedish'0.00 fie DATA recs J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
VEIT S TOT ce PRCA RD ooh -oesn.-ancroteraroteter of otetetcte J. W. Colona, H. H. Nuttle 
Wiasconsing et Uae ofan tees R. B. Stansell, H. M. Wriston 
Wey 5, eeeellOe Sd Ace eset a tats ete J. M. M. Gray, G. L. Peck 
Wyoming States 2 -f5 oP ete he G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
Wepme ty. hc. tS Ey POLI notes ie lare tet Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 


COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


Grorce H. Spencer (New England), Chairman; J. Frep Kine (Saint 
Louis), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. Organization of the Board of Pensions and Relief: 
Tuomas 8S. Brock, Chairman; K. W. MacMitan, Secretary. 
2. Reserve Fund Plan: 
Frank W. Court, Chairman; J. J. BUSHNELL, Secretary. 
3. Relation of Proposed Plan to the Old Plan: 
Howard I. Branson, Chairman; A. Ray Moors, Secretary. 


4. Equalization: 
Wiuiram P. MacVey, Chairman; J. J. Buntina, Secretary. 


5. Churchwide Cooperation: 
Albert G. Odell, Chairman; W.W.M. Henry, Secretary. 


6. Supply Pastors and Lay Relief: 
Epaar R. Heckman, Chairman; Joseru B. Peatuine, Secretary. 


7. General Reference: 
Charles A. Pollock, Chairman; Groren H. Tuorps, Secretary. 
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Alabama ttt palate tie. safe oe W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
UNMARKED a Re Eon ia: lee Set, Sara eels Sia Sr N. J. Crolley, A. M. Wilkins 
Baltimore eieumdch ck ste coc. ic caer J.C. Letts, J. L. McLain 
Bengal 64.2. oe ape ne ese noes V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
Blue Ridge-Atlantie:.m > 34-.+clé..auMie.- R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombay: ge Aacacks 2th ,vorperh ene = bees A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
WBUIMS tA ss Soyeuse tea eeee eft B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
California. :..copcrercts -ott sixtd eRRIE eee . G. Rodda, W. J. Sherman 
Central Alabamax .a.cdand? cutscene ses 5 E. M. Jones, L. W. Lynn 
Gentral- Ghinatt ., Resch gen =. ccte ssc Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
Central sGerman aacasqbloesaseb 0<c95 5: William Brickner, W. J. Gelvin 
Central German yeast ace che 5 oan ens Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Centralolllinoisic’. atest oe dheccocnearen su ee A. M. Legg, G. H. Thorpe 
Central: Missounhs. <d0t4 deeran-.-.-.- B. F. Abbott, Mrs. Olive E. Grear 
@entral Newey OFKs ao pyy ate 5 es efesecs.citeunieusieascer G. H. Haigh, A. G. Odell 
Central:Pennsylvamiay. £3 «3h... «<,-.000.-.- 4+... S. E. Kuhn, E. R. Heckman 
Central- Provan ces sr hdic.«. ors cyasczeyoceune Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Centraloswedishase® smustils « o oceos ee C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee... ; 2.2.0.2. eee eee C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtur;West., China «sree bravo oor oe Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago .Northwestoucsel. osdicieb 03 Shear F. H. Thiel, C. E. Waterman 
(Qin Oa eaten eS 2 ae eee peeeeenee pees ae Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking West,.Ching ..<% .3..22-e-5-e025; Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
CUVETENG yee: eet ee eee aes eee ies G. H. Bradfield, L. M. Edwards 
Cohimbiae RiverenckrAkai52 solisccc cs A. A. Callender, C. M. Holtzinger 
ID YA UPS RRs on cs ay ee D. F. Jones, R. G. Minkler 
Dela wate 4s. esemort dcths Alt Seer W. W. M. Henry, C. A. Tindley 
AD Yeats ieee parc POS sks Lee Sie Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Pes" MOMeSes. wicg steed «sie. devas se se.o reo. hous eee F. G. Bean, E. W. Weeks 
VJCLIOMGES CRAB Hsing GOR SE na OB cle rae arg edo A. E. Sharpe, W. M. Ward 
Haste German yoy! 1c Bos dae Toons « os er eee C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Ha StashenMesse easels. SEE Res ois Cais Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Eastern South America,.............--.+--- Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
BASCETT MO WOGIBD 2 esses a's scars 5 oa) ohn weg oe O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
MAES Soh Ohetas erect 6 oss 9.0 pi a, ofan wa nbn sane R. J. Montgomery, W. A. Womer 
Finland 5 sty -pe,5 9 2 es 2 oa HOWE - Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
lois weeitet - cc ces cttlc a sane H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
HooChoOWeesnse. cece. eer ectaiia PSOE eo EL e S. K. Hsu, P. 8. S. Yu 
ORO Cree ae aici wtine cares ck ONT: D. D. Cottrell, H. M. Wilson 
Greorgite sem neiheth sd;0<:. Seana 4.9 sm oa eee E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gujarat: Boas Vass sa: ss oa RAAT R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
Phin @hwa Petateict seta Se tees. tek ee ES G. B. Lau, Tien H. Lin 
Blo stom Rrcrtactebe occ so toc. gore eonae CRO D. A. Harkness, J. F. Reed 
Hyderabadive ei Site oaet oe M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
TUR NOISI tS. Sic iecisin-'e «oid Rte eaaiate Oct ede A. M. Wells, H. S. Wiley 
PRAT FF so cies win seer gE ee kere W. B. Farmer, T. J. Sare 
AUIS UREV ODMR Ge. «ooo nse eee eee J. W.N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
Inter-Mountaimé. ...... 0... .. ae ee) Sad H. J. Roan, C. W. Tenney 
TOWE 25: excgrtenegth oeysecqeu Teena Stra Ae Seen George Blagg, T. H. Maytag 
Nitallyiat eu aah aseptic coe ake ee Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
WNANSAS SE on. Tous irene ces Re . M. Benham, J. C. Funnell 
Kentucky ..cistinod. 2k. ah “ec RR SEN A. S. Bennett, E. P. Hall 
RGAE SU dayeas crate. Aas See eee aE Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
ESORCR testy alsin «guy «5 « «0 on cage ee ee H. H. Cynn, J. Z. Moore 
Lexington wars 5 SPO ES he, N. D. Shamborguer, J. A. Washington 
LAER Ae OR Noa. 2 oe. ng sim va aa R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
AICO oat an's on sin y's, 4P on cca ae J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
PACSIOBIOOKS cic ontic eas cheek ce oer Hilda M. Nasmyth, B. F. Neal 
PO WIST ATA Gs ter tic irten esos ase eos W.S. Chinn, M. S. Davage 


uicknowemuepres caap pace Shen J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
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Maine 70a). sieges matliW. 6 A. C. Goddard, W. E. Russell 
Diadaiatt a¥e odo. ete, Ook cd cae Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mexito tf! srrobratent oA. bs... 55. Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Miebipanol.. 3.8.0) Ak J. B. Peatling, L. T. Wilmarth 
Minnesota SHE ah lt Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinny, J. W. Holland 
Mississippi SU es Oe eee eee Malachi Collins, D. L. Morgan 
Miissourt. <. o .ereiesH UA WW, O. D. Kochan, E. L. Robison 
Montana Stateembia), FLOM. c. C. G. Cole, R. J. Cunningham 
Nebraska. Wo A qeasiWié. A.A. occ... J. R. Gettys, C. H. Randall 
ING WEIS. oot ce QMO ode Penh el scabs sees C. C. Moore, W. R. Neff 
NewvEnglandtiodqmed o.oo kee es: S. T. Emery, G. H. Spencer 
New England Southern. ........... J. I. Bartholomew, B. F. Thurston 
NewsHbmpshire sine, Wb... J. E. Baker, E. A. Durham 
Newdlersey a. unitate Lobe. kee H. I. Branson, T. 8. Brock 
New Mexico; a7. i. adosah. Acc)... a R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
New oYorky dt .brswoH wD. oo. oc: R. L. Forman, C. H. Fowler 
Newsy orko Hastog ce) he ek C. E. Burling, F. W. Hannan 
North Afriea  Jiiadidisds, aGnahett . EK. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
iN eynitl and Ciel UV aie ane nee ee ee AL ites R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland © 
INOnEIA@ NINA Mager co te Ae ee oe eee Yu Liang, F. M. Pyke 
North) Dakota (03 2 Sd 210 4S. SRY G. oe C. A. Pollock, E. P. Robertson 
Nort hekiastsO btOm ctac cats. iw women She W. B. Archer, H. S. Powell 
North India!) 2)... J. sara, ence R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
North Indianayieirose. (oO ida). weddas. L. W. Kemper, J. M. Triggs 
Northeast Germany............ Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northern Minnesota....... 60.08.00. J. B. Hingeley, D. W. Longfellow 
INariherma Newmy- Olu s.:.. es sis ees S. J. Greenfield, M. W. Holt 
Northern Swedish’3qns °F. eisai .f- ena th: Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northwest; Germany's!s0f G8 esdeprse Fe ond F. H.O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
INfontinwestelClarn. cc. 0s 056 ooh acos so hee Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwest Indiana... . 2. hweom. azasoonath, sea dro H. L. Davis, J. J. Hunt 
Northwest) lowa..cakeit ...2 and. .oshh ou J. J. Bushnell, J. L. Peterson 
Northwest: Kansas. fic: .5.- 2. apusewise. rid: C. A. Kemp, J. A. Templin 
INGO ERVIN SR, eee ene ee Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwemianvand: Danish oews... csc. cosset eae O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
OMOME sarasota ase a ataseeo den T «Me Laanecin ad Bert Gill, C. E. Hill 
Oklahoma, janivcsth.- asikeasidol Po. F. M. Stephenson, W. M. Vickery 
CREGQNT at 2 Ea ee oe ee a ee G. W. Gregg, S. W. Hall 
Pa chiCaGerimalicr-..c skis aces sts aseeta. A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphiawsnl ase t- cere eold Je ok. seis G. W. Henson, W. W. Mast 
ESM PINe PUSLANIGS aes 0y- acs elses apse urcgensse scat > O. W. E. Cook, C. B. Perez 
ENGpe UNE INN Mer eud ries cts treater eet ee cess L. D. Spaugy, L. E. Umstead 
Rigem Bound l.. So7dqrr hd: A Eo ewe ee E. M. Hill, J. R. Wilkinson 
RoekiRivers A oiler... vi... FA ar ee Ss W. C. Godden, E. C. Page 
Saint Johns River 2970.4 ob. nw W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Samtubouis ..0%. .davacdiisht. fl Voc... J. F. King, C. A. A. Sleeth 
Savannah’ .). “beet. OL. se ee ce H. K. Gross, J. S. Stripling 
Sharitanbane 12 1adtet od, he. oo Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
SouthtCarolinatsicact. .a0M. coud. 14, o.. J. F. Page, Mrs. J. B. Taylor 
South Plorida,.4 ..5. aad... ai. Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South‘ Pukien 29.008). .04 20h... J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South GermanyraiAl aT. tad... ee. E. A. Barth, George Rexroth 
South India..!!. carcies& 1... J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southernis. <1. Ata. GIIOL ween H. E. Draeger, H. C. Leonard 
Southern California...... A. R. Moore, Mrs. Charles F. Van de Water 
Southern: Wineisisats? 2 avilt). cxlvi...... W. P. MacVey, J. M. Mitchell 
Southwest Germanyiti: 10). 5) oA eee E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 


Southwest! Kansasi 2s, FTV... ccc cc esetrecerene J. W. Gibson, A. E. Henry 
Swedéents..4 3) .2e0H seid... Axel Engstrom, G. A. Safwenberg 
Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
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Nennesseed.« W. .IaWR ES F. A Le cok William Copeland, G. W. Lewis 
BOR aS: ste SILENCER AE te oo cid Seen s Susan E. W. Kelley, T. W. Patrick 
DOV BUA EY eh ON SI oo oe eas J. A. Defendorf, H. F. Titus 
Wpperlowar £4. Mee ae F. W. Court, W. F, Johnnaber 
Upper Mississippi............... C. W. Butler, Mrs. Lillian P. Rogers 
Veriiont at sh Sten) ti aeeiM sas 3 Fo oe oe A. C. Clark, B. @. Lipsky 
Weishingetonwh stator taA ds eect. W. A. Hawkins, E. 8. Williams 
WrestrOnromin) 6f.Fb ole) a eat. osha ce W. H. Gardner, D. F. Helms 
Westbekass 052 GV rcs. oe cae R. A. Atkinson, K, W. McMillan 
West .Varginiawoony, Foo. 22... eee C. L. Scholl, C. G. Stater 
‘WesticWisconsinyante..t. serosa 2. lee. oe G. W. Campbell, T. O. Mork 
Western Norwegian-Danish................ A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western Swedishwtext 13.000 0. ele ee es J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Walmiinetom..ceieste PE Pe. ss Aled fs Bone E. F. Melson 
Wascolsing whch oh hes oe eee G. A. Jacobs, I. E. Schlagenhauf 
Wayomiing 9) ied. it... ae F. L. Howard, D. L. MacDonald 
Wiyonng State earth A. 0.3 cae ns G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
Yenping. 4 kwh se oe. A. Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 


COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALS, HOMES, AND DEACONESS WORK 


Isaac E. Mitier (Ohio), Chairman; Puitip L. Frick (Troy), Vice- 
Chairman; Alice P. Thatcher (West Ohio), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. General Legislation: 
J. F. Kine, Chairman; Morris E. Swartz, Vice-Chairman; ALBERT 
J. MircHE.., Secretary; Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler, Assistant Secretary. 


2. General Conference Report on Deaconess Work: 


Puinie L. Frick, Chairman; Mrs. Jas. L. McCoy, Vice-Chairman; 
Mrs. George Neirgarth, Secretary. 


3. Deaconess Pensions: 


T. H. Maytag, Chairman; W. T. Forrester, Vice-Chairman; W. N. 
Jackson, Secretary; Mrs. W. T. Forrester, Assistant Secretary. 


4, Memorials: 
J. W. McFatu, Chairman; J. N. Doran, Vice-Chairman; R. R. 
Tash, Secretary. 


Alois cnniier s 60x25 he CEE I oo an cee Aan J. C. Swann 
AULT NG aiet ase ht P NOD. uh ethos cues oper on ekoc ste ovenente WH! J. Crol ley, A. M. Wilkins 
Baltimore s: 4b aM ME VV io oven ce cece ov een mse J.B. Joyce, James L. McLain 
Bereals Ane Geta SW Ag ceca V.M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
BlueiRidge-Atlantics? Al... on. eae R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bonibay 2k emi ART nee oe A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Burnal, 3.28 23M eae). 4 b.. B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Califomia.!. 3; onset: MY wan Mrs. H. D. Rose, J. H. N. Williams 
GéentralAlabamage).a9Ml volved OW, deca. E. M. Jones, L. W. Lynn 
CentraleChina, IRA AL ahi iccerecer sone Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
GentraliGerman corns, .wityl ioeloni a oh: F. J. Bauman, F. W. Mueller 
GentraleGermanyae2erG 24. Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Central Mhioist oc). seixed J Jet oak ot. - A. M. Legg, D. F. Wilson 
Central! Missouri 009 {2000 4. 40... Mrs. Olive E. Grear, C. S. Webster 
Central New York. Piste ..C. G. McConnell, J. L. Thorpe 
Central Pennsylvania. _ BOI ow ics ance eee M. P. Rich, M. E. Swartz 
Gentral*Provinees:<? . .ioudasad lova.... Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 


Central’Swedish7.4 . 126A C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
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Central Tennessee... .... 2... eee C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtu West’ China.’ 0.2.6. ee eee. Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago Northwest. of. sence eee ees F. H. Thiel, C. E. Waterman 
Chile? 21. Faro PETER oo ee omncrate Roberto Elphick, P. R: Zottele 
Chungking West China... 0.0.0.0. .5 00.00... Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
Colorado sd, soGmOL TM Ak sole. C. O. Beckman, E. B. Simmons 
Columbian River 25 2100245 Me one. C. M. Holtzinger, T. W. Jeffrey 
PDANEG Uae oe NF QUI? nes A. C. Darling, W. E. Hartung 
Delaware.) «MA WEEP. oo OR, F. H. Butler, W. W. M. Henry 
Denmdark asoneniol. Jobostos Lu Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
DES EMOMESIEA. DUOTE Oo EE eae les F. G. Bean, M. B. Nelson 
gD 2t9.20) fh eA Me ee Sara de rr J. E. Martin, A. T. Tweedie 
Mast Germans Seas oF ee eres C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Biast-Tenndssee 796284 2M oo Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Hastem. SoutheAmerica® + 4.0. 4-00 cece eterna ote Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Eastern Swedish... 0000000500 600000... O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Brie sh. Bt of) MA S. W. McDowell, R. J. Montgomery 
HearebaiGeY) - Acerk HOUUEA hh en Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
HiGviGay he. 4 UOTE at te sts H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
ROGEHOW?.« V4, 2S ITB BS Eu-guong Uong, P. 8. S. Yu 
Genesee 2: AAS, OBI DD ee eet O. C. Curtis, J. H. Stoody 
GeGeoin wt 2% ae OM nee eh EK. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gujarat. SDISISSP OTIGVE CHAT... R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
Binphiwa tt ae. tes eS F8S 3, 8 D. L. Chua, Tien H. Lin 
Eroistonyt + Fes) OIE wee tek ws H. C. Black, A. A. Brown 
Ebyderabadl “SI 00GTO). das. M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Utinors =: VW3t soba WM. T. N. Ewing, C. W. Groves 
Ii@iana«? «Bete he ORE na eka J. W. McFall, R. R. Tash 
IndlasiRiver.. 22232) «45 Fb. 8 J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
Inter=Mountainte). 14.822... H. 8S. Hamilton, J. W. Peter 
Veowa eh 0Sh oh, B0EY:, ODE 1d, be aes T. H. Maytag, W. H. Spence 
Thathyiprs > <b gp PEEEE FOG, YD MESIME PT Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
Kansast 27%, Pags2eu be, 200" Mrs. James L. McCoy, J. R. McFadden 
Kentucky ei? 2598S ffi st seats: A. S. Bennett, E. R. Overley 
HKiangett 4, ¥s>.2ants) 22 MeCQ A wh Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
KGLegnuiyy . x7 Beast 19 9eok) UES Ye, H. H. Cynn, J. Z. Moore 
Lexington 22. UAeee een. Mrs. C. D. C. Mebane, S. H. Sweeney 
Taiberigi’s ao. Pisa er) 2034 57 R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Eim@olin, (20282, 426 eet Ate ites J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
Hittle!Roek f YP BAR? SBS BTiS. Hilda M. Nasmyth, B. F. Neal 
Boaibiawa AG 2h MOIR, Fos W.S. Chinn, Thaddeus Taylor 
Hucknowe 3. tat A2esris, J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Main’ Mic Rslego MIB oss Alice L. Brown, A. C. Goddard 
Malaiyace B2P 75 PEM COM OZE NT SE bse: Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
NiexiCoets cSt Me cee tas Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan’ 3... APOU EA see J. P. Peatling, Mrs. Estella C. Ray 
Miunrresota 202. 2221 GIO eh: G. D. Erickson, H. G. Leonard 
Mississippr. 44 665 P98 oN. Malachi Collins, Major T. J. Howard 
MiabeGurid Sites 2 8H, MOOI bees ev: H. J. Bane, R. E. Riddle 
Montana ‘Statet2 2790. 3.9205. 220%. C. G. Cole, R. J. Cunningham 
Wetraskal. «4181 FSt8 tk tats Samuel Beechner, Beach Coleman 
Newark :'22.4 -2VE TOROS, DS Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf, O. L. Joseph 
New: Hngland -29%44 of Me cc ceiaed: E. A. Elliott, Miss Sadie A. Hagen 
New England Southern. ..J. I. Bartholomew, Mrs. Rob’t A. T. Bitgood 
New Hampshire #742..00 2G. co: sc sere cbeass J. E. Baker, F. P. Fletcher 
NewrJiersey’) x77. 2QMUA of aU sees eden es H. I. Branson, E. A. Wells 
NewiMexttod, eied ash. scones ince teua- R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
NewmYorkit ad, ot. getelts oS eee eee: J. J. Henry, F. A. Victor 
New! MorkoMastipAloce hk lace oer es Mrs. Horatio Berry, G. E. Bishop 
North’ Africa 200i UL DPS O DFE. E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
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NorthsGarolimar¥ {fee Hik0- sD. ce soa J. A. McRae, R. W. Sfinchoee 
North China tt cps d- pei eaee yes eee ea Yu Liang, F. M. Pyke 
North. dakota: 30 sarthtt she ec tee C. A. Pollock, C. L. Wallace 
North=Hast-Ohiog fala ovtsedestes:.nsi+,0 «sere William Agcher, E. S. Collier 
INKoinnatd hotel: eee ae ees 4 Raa oe nica E. S. Jones, A. N. Shukla 
Northelndianas .prepeiagst-c05 lobcae 1+ eo L. W. Kemper, M. F. Steele 
Northern Minnesota. :..0/..00........- S. M. Bowles, D. W. Longfellow 
Nonthern New Yorks. .o} <As..-..-- 32-068 Sue Greenfield, W. C. Sykes 
Northernaswedish afhst)-, 29 ke c<.c.-ucueess ae-uevene Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............ Hetarigy. Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany... :.-.--.-----.5- FEH,.O: Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest nditeregte -- 2c cee oe Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
NorthwestHnclanatin st . ok 1 - sce. c\o, le J. B. Campbell, H. L: Davis 
INorthwestslowad ia. .0b weet eee oe E. M. Corbett, F. E. Mossman 
Northwest Kansas a. Bark .,---.---ie-: er .. W.A, Lewis, J. A. Templin 
Nonwayie. of (2 easeibincW 10. cor Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian and Danish.............-.-.-.-.. O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Oost gameo hore. ooo spew I. E. Miller, E. T. Morrison 
Okighoma she 3th csiteatl: Ns th accs See ce mee sed by LaGrone, L. J. Stark 
Qrevone. 4 -iartelh qrnwasds soos ees A. L. Howarth, E. W. Peterson 
PacitsexGermanigany o> cc... Ghass o ccsinpveienn A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphia jaocseadl «bob ose - ese Fe: C. M. Boswell, J. M. Doran 
Philippiney islands sscti8 68,55... Cipriano Navarro, Herardo Samson 
Pitt search 1 Sue a ER BET = Sa aan es W. T. Forrester, E. H. Greenlee 
Rusetroound = geggih< 2 Pec scenes corer G. W. Frame, C. A. Robbins 
RockarRiversad ail asii cen seth aivie ss GBA, Carpenter, H. L. Guyer 
SainteohMss Rivermead och... see e se cote W. W. Liddell, R. N Merrill 
Saint Louis? . Y.cini41. el Ene tr, bea Aaa I ae eee Sch King C. T. Orr 
Savanna: 0) cs scepreg VO thee eee H. K. Gross, J. a Stripling 
Shantungt* &= stint oe ee ee ee Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
Southe@arolins tenths tt oh ence oe ae J. F. Page, Mrs. J.B. Taylor 
Southul lorida:cancrastonal} anak Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South Fukient 4. -atafe 7 san .J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
SouthvGemidily rearneast 1 ch ee eee E. A. Barth, George Rexroth 
South: Un diaas.28A cit rs-aee J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Soubhertivect: esse): F4-cd Philip Deschner, Lansing G. Williamson 
Southern California 4.34. 9.47 ..23..5+2A.- R. W. Hilmer, E. C. Jannusch 
Southernylllinois.% J adaisi. Mrs. Ethel Neirgarth, C. B. Whiteside 
Southwest Germanyit oH bose. cccesse eee us E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest Kansas.....:....:... Mrs. Claude M. Gray, W. R. Johnson 
Sweden suahbackh =U. es ess: Axel Engstrom, C. A. Safwenberg 
Switzerland} sa<cs.): aul: aachentet’).$1 1. Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Mennessee.} . &. rivvarrSt »,.£ enlbA ..~ ees William Copeland, S. M. Utley 
"ROXAS. 28 tea fad ga ea E. W. Kelley, Mrs. Rosa Simpson 
TIO <0). nevbrid ssoheall otaoced :s ss sau wae P. L. Frick, F. H. Ryder 
Upper lowing. %. «BA .asiltaot. A oh. os J. W. Arbuckle, J. P. Van Horn 
Upper: Mississippi.ssinice® 4... J. W. Golden, Mrs. Lillian P. Rogers 
Vermont... faint. apsttlot® ios A.W. Hewitt, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson 
Wiasbineton. won alte... one Oa. Mitchell, Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler 
West Obio ai'3 ..> 8. ala 2p. Miss Alice P. . Thatcher, E. S. Weaver 
West; dlexagisas@.ssadece lope. :::cce2:e3 T. R. Davis, T. B. Echols 
West, Virginia .jcohbasiskd.A ax60 C. Fred ‘Anderson, Mrs. J. U. Joliffe 
West. Wisconsin snntht 4 cl AR. te cee ces O. E. Gray, F. W. Harris 
Western Norwegian-Danish................ A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
‘Western: SwedishiwelicS} 2 (hve cates ee: J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Wilmington. srsaartash «$44. cn sone W. E. Gunby, W. N. Jackson 
Wisconsing.. begat hohe usicet Cee: J. J. Bellin, R. B. Stansell 
pe WR OWING AE cooenge Le Ske ee M. D. Aldrich, D. L. MacDonald 
Wyoming iState.qed.citicwld- eal. |. ones: G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 


MeRpING “Gch cae canis do ae... Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 
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COMMITTEE ON TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, AND 
: PUBLIC MORALS 
E. C. Wareine (Northwest Indiana), Chairman; J. E. Sxmurneron 


(Central Pennsylvania), Vice-Chairman; Grorce MECKLENBURG 
(Montana State), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 

1. Prohibition Situation: 

Geo. W. Crabbe, Chairman. 
2. Public Morals: 

Puiuie L. Frick, Chairman. 
3. Promotion: 

Harry M. Cuarrant, Chairman 
4. General Reference: 

E. 8. Weaver, Chairman. 
5. Administration: 

F. A. Hazeltine, Chairman; James H. N. Witutams, Secretary. 
6. Steering and Press: 

EK. C. Warenine, Chairman. 
7. Other Moral Reforms: 

L. S. Wilson, Chairman. 


Alabama? mete. wt SOHA. oe W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Ferg GANG West Girl ch ve Jy oC Ss eee eee J. C. Arnold, L. H. King 
Raltimioressbad ,nsobool einen Yo. ios H. W. Burgan, G. W. Crabbe 
Benrall 1...) ,osormenaG Ad... V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic... oo. eee eee. R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombayr .f.-0.M .emtlio? JfaagisME. os. A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Poummranet. 1 9 2822. eth nse. B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Gahtorniniel an 10s setwed 1d, Vio cs F. D. Parr, J. H. N. Williams 
Central Alabama............. bi Ae L. W. Lynn, J. W. Thomas 
Central China .tinotee Vy? 219g foe iec.an Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
QenttaliGerman.2 8683s) wh Oe ee F. J. Bauman, A. J. Bucher 
Gentral GermanyenieS oF. EF Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
GContral Miimois: 3a. ot hess iicscsenesacclecenenteaaee C. P. White, D. F. Wilson 
Central Missouri. .......... C.S. Webster, Miss Arsania M. Williams 
GentralyNew Y orkist 22054 cece tens W. H. Powers, M. F. Van-Dyke 
Central Pennsylvania................4.. H. T. Ames, J. E. Skillington 
Central Provineesise. 0ifs70)4, 4001.0... Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central Swedish.s .e28¥) aac lah. C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee. . 22.0.0. ee C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
CherigtiiW ést2@ lain 1208... cc-.2e.-aecccceee ce ceanene ne Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chieszo:Northwestiee ioF Fe een H. R. Boese, F. H. Thiel 
Chilevl atvbel -abastoust 4 A... Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking “West Ching -)..00..... ee ee Din S. Lien, Fah 8. Yang 
Goloradore, 4. x5 OTA ED oe Ses R. B. Spencer, C. O. Thibodeau 
Columbia River. ..:..... 2600.5 IDTUHS AL cue G. E. Hunt, T. W. Jeffrey 
Dakiove 0k VE BAO LE. ccc ene wees eons A. C. Darling, E. E. Hunt 
Délawarel Mi. pdtioD. GB des ce Sees Miss O. A. Hall, T. H. Kiah 
Denmark: Of .aiA wetGA.. vc... cee Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des Moines: 2.2... 2... AOA Ww ceo J. L. Hillman, M. B. Nelson 
Detreittd .M uc. 1948 MORIA. wwe wees E. M. Moore, S. M. Powrie 
BastyGermantl.Jiatamad -A aU... cee ees C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 


BastiTennessee! 20a... wn eee Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
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Eastern SouthsAmerica: nay. oro 1 EEE Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Hastermeswedish-« ot tone eee cau Nee O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
DTG TSe ohare) Rie tc rear at Rea EEC A. L. Bell, R. J. Montgomery 
Finland:joade hfs 2do sachets > Cpa Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
Hlonid ateusitc hee 2 scsistse OF oR OG H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
OOCKOWA time iad beaks nhs be kaos oer S. K. Hsu, R. A. Ward 
Genesee writ tee Mae fad uses tern ne oe eee A. M. Blake, J. H. Stoody 
Georgia, Sennen 6 bane phere ep eG E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gar ates os ynoeiies ccs eee ae R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
MTG Wa, Fosse Secorche oo cost renee! ae eee G. W. Hollister, D. L. Chua 
LO lSton ae een he ea ie ee ee H. C. Black, O. R. Tarwater 
ISAGISRN Olas doteun co neicod dn oh M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
MTN Iss a as eter rce are ler ate esi Shon eee I. E. Merritt, E. L. Tobie 
irr cham ae ee eee etic cb eis esas J. W. Morrow, J. M. Walker 
indlussRivers, xceneeae foe eee J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
Enters No umbaii rset ya ene J. W. Peter, C. W. Tenney 
OWA ee eG ee rae ass cdo REA ee George Blagg, A. J. Wood 
Utell pate acets oeneeete, eetritn ene Noa Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
KGB ISAS ecard er ena attesh oe ea cece H. A. Gordon, F. H. Roberts 
ISTO Si j.c cel oes cao sn OS Orkee One E. R. Overley, J. H. Richardson 
1 SET NERS a nin eto pa area eR RORRE Sten, CeEE OI Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
Korea sai atas Cena hy 0, 2d), 1 SEE he Ue H. H. Cynn, Syun Ok Pyun 
Ihexine fone tera e en saloon cle M. H. Gassaway, N. D. Shamborguer 
EIDE AG heets thse r Pe ooh cek et ene R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
1 Lav aYO/ONN RS ca th gar one a eS aesreres atsees tear rome? ig J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
TinttlevRockwaewea cb er ron cade eae L. M. McCoy, G. C. Taylor 
BOUTS AU ee tata shriek eoeseel cask oe ee doh M. S. Davage, C. S. Stanley 
Wucknoweyn eek etree J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Moaineaa "35. gather tye ha AF acces secu co yank Alice L. Brown, F. H. Hall 
AWM E 2 oe Ord c fe ra. ORS rt | ome cee ee oie Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mexico3 cian) steels Fe Ate ted Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan 122. :clastactistel in Itt. W..cci ae E. A. Densmore, C. J. Kruse 
Minnesota a gab eirech-oo). oMececces tyson G. D. Erickson, S. L. Parish 
Mississipi plese: ae deytoste et ch, fen. caren Malachi Collins, M. T. J. Howard 
Missourl....... Ae eee DA oaths ME ooh cee cee E. J. Gale, O. D. Kochan 
Montana Statel i..csaS 4h. oc. V. E. Lewis, George Mecklenburg 
Nebraskacyy: cbcanrey ds We wdecss a cathacts oon H. M. Greenslit, A. O. Hinson 
Newark th «aman lads ce... cece cue Wilbert Westcott, W. S. White 
Newnlingland jsreqraratlick Ae ..e scene O. E. Crain, C. A. Littlefield 
New England Southern. ...0.............. H. T. Borden, R.A. Colpitts 
Newirblanipabines icf 2D). coy e.scec seen J. E. Baker, E. A. Durham 
Nemudetsey 3V. Sisneerd- ell sek la . A. C. Poffenberger, E. A. Wells 
NewtMexco PM. ssadat EL OM skew cde R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
News Viorkss 2) 0). eereBds EE. cc eee see J. J. Henry, F. A. Victor 
New, York Hast..cent! aseoderle. . wes Mrs. Horatio Berry, F. M. North 
Nort tAtried 53 woebest).ct Orcas E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
Nonthe@arolinia.H . anti so) kc. cs os J. A. McRae, R. W. Winchester 
North’ @hina Alt «sk 3844 Gee. nas.ce cs eee Yu Liang, F. M. Pyke 
Noxth’ Dakotaseand? 5 FES... «see ene C. A. Pollock, E. P. Robertson 
North: Masti Ohiosnucahe <iictosl «. con. - R. P. Buchanan, Edwin Kirby 
North? Lidia, qi rrsh0 wee PO) ~ ince w on ene E. S. Jones, A. N. Shukla 
Northalindfana <2) serge, fh. Bes con W. T. Arnold, L. E. Van Osdol 
Northeast Germany............ Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Nontheri) Minnesotath 3..4......-...+--6- S. M. Bowles, W. T. Wilke 
Northern’ NewiYorkA ..£) 220i... .......0bn A. B. Corbin, M. W. Holt 
Noxthern Swedishivagmash:eunriell..occsceas Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northwest'Germanyi i). 00 i... ee ee F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
NorthweéstiIndiasmaiy 08.08 5 .. kas cee Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwest: Indidmanl) 4.7%... ...4.25605 J.B. Campbell, E. C. Wareing 


_ Northwest lowasat JH. A osbt....:.... J. W. LaGrone, E. A. Morling 
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INorthwestisansas ttle. ok co: seo. ee ce A. H. King, C. E. Spalding 
Norway. Fiecate a Sous aaa Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian-and Danish 0107 0 sw pe pen oye O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Ohio de EBA ee Ae! AE J. W. Blair, E. H. Cherrington 
OK shom aes n ere. Nie ae EAR ok crise Bhs oe J. R. Caffyn, W. W. Starr 
Oregon ys Joo ee aT EGE SBS | C. G. Doney. B. L. Steeves 
Pacinemaermamernn. 2:04. es, Mats. A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphia s!..)0 000000... SAA LAE ES FAG T. H. Evans, S. T. Wilson 
Phibigpitie Wstands SONG. et ep ee O. W. E. Cook, C. B. Perez 
Pittsburgh’. Tass £ ONT SONS «Biel vot! S. W. Bierer, H. M. Chalfant 
Puges pounds. Sigisy telecoms F. A. Hazeltine, J: R. Magee 
RockaRivertsracnimn,. autism ce kaa eee R. C. Brown, M. N. English 
Sainte Ohne aiverel. teem nie ok oc eae W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
DalntHWouls Hees Ae LR SE eo C. W. Hanke, I. M. Hargett 
HAVANA r Re Mele chest slpiatl deen. H. K. Gross, J. 8. Stripling 
NANCUNG se FORA s 2h Ee Nixie ka Be Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
NOUtHR@aroOHnaayem lew Mee eis ecasclecs A. R. Howard, T. H. Pinckney 
Southuklorida sect. s 05174 Dlgsg te - Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
OMG meu KIen sew ean ee. ei fer J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
DOWONGerMAN Ve yo site coc ae Heinrich Fellmann, Theophil Noetzold 
Southelndigns 44442 brs = J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
GONG uth te 65 og SAGES REE Geee ee Philip Deschner, H. E. Draeger 
Southern-Califormia. 72 S20 oo... oe. ROL J. R. Cain, A. P. Shaw 
Southern Dllinois:..20.4..5.o-cr0 2. eve Albert Watson, C. B. Whiteside 
Southwest Germany... Ji. .65.. os aelenisipen E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest: Wansastecsetims.. cee nc vec «ih J. W. Gibson, W. R. Johnson 
Sweden 5 --Bacitriaat:.,.. tie. Motxepionsle Theodor Arvidson, Henry Collin 
Swabzerlandrry tem, A neeiteihe c cores o.oo RBIS Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Mennessee Maisie . eet. tac 60 ok ons William Copeland, S. M. Utley 
LCXAS as EMTS, Se Fae W. J. King, Mrs. Rosa Simpson 
TTrOVoet. bh. tec Ceoreee th. Aad ee eeed-anb: Wallace Bryce, P. L. Frick 
UWpperslowa.24 . Hastie: Seah. Yinekh. E. R. Ristine, J. P. Van Horn 
Uppers Mississippi /Aiieiagtbe-. «a Charles W. Butler, R. L. Williams 
Vermont: Stieemanesss Lots... -. « Ripalat A. C. Clark, B. G. Lipsky 
Wiashinetompeeetae. ttieeess ch. 60h cans, c eusnerctarey I. G. Penn, E. 8. Williams 
West, Ohio baa: a:: Satis mamh ditoy R. A. Haynes, E.'S. Weaver 
WeStHCXAS oe ta fs hors cis bs Fils ROE T. B. Echols, J. S. Henry 
Wiest mV aOIII A ee eerste ake thee. ee H. C. Howard, E. A. Yost 
West, Wasconsin 7.42, 8.84) 5. stb ienrade tgs F. W. Draper, F. W. Harris 
Western Norwegian-Danish................ A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
WVESLEIMMOWCGISN Stine tac cae | ee ee J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Walming tonemrentt, tacit: Lass cee e oes W. G. Abbott, W. E. Gunby 
WiSCONBHD Ie Ree. Lyseincnsd a 5S Fis. c0 ioe G. F. Moss, I. E. Schlagenhauf 
Wivomingiiasier. tociniteins +6550 a Saperrel iex G. M. Bell, S. H. Hicks 
Wyoming State: .Cvaserei-ats- bare ss ee G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
SVEN PING Heey, EARN, «56.5 olla Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES AND 
COMMISSIONS 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


A. 8. Wrtu1ams (Central Pennsylvania), Chairman; Perry O. HANson 
(Shantung), Secretary. 


H. W. Bartley, Florida. 

Samuel J. Clarkson, Genesee. 

J. F. Reed, Holston. : 
H. A. Ofstie, Norwegian and Danish. 
Jesse Swank, West Ohio. 

B. F. Neal, Little Rock 

George Mecklenburg, Montana State 
W. P. MacVey, Southern Illinois. 

E. L. Robison, Missouri. 

J. W. Golden, Upper Mississippi. 

W. R. Keesey, Iowa. 

George M. Bell, Wyoming. 

A. A. Callender, Columbia River. 
Fred W. Harris, West Wisconsin 

J. H. McCallum, California. 

A. 8. Williams, Central Pennsylvania. 
Perry O. Hanson, Shantung. 

T. H. Lin, Hinghwa. 

J. Z. Moore, Korea. 

J. W. N. Cumming, Indus River. 
J. R. Chitambar, Lucknow. 

E. Stanley Jones, North India. 

G. Samson, Philippine Islands. 
Axel Engstrom, Sweden. 

Mrs. Edwin F. Frease, North Africa. 
Otto Goricke, Central Germany. 
Vicente Mendoza, Mexico. 

A. W. Tallon, Eastern South America, 
Mrs. J. U. Joliffe, West Virginia. 
E. F. Lee, Malaya. 

B. G. Lipsky, Vermont. 

W. R. Neff, Newark. 

J. F. Pearson, Western Swedish. 

W. W. Tefft, Michigan. 

E. G. Cutshall, Colorado. 


COMMISSION OF TWENTY-FIVE ON CENTRAL 
CONFERENCES 


L. O. Hartman (New Bngland), Chairman; C. B. Srunrz (Indus River), 
Secretary. 


Fred Aden, Eastern South America. 
Ray Allen, Genesee. 

John W. Arbuckle, Upper Iowa. 
James C. Baker, Illinois. 

Hugh H. Cynn, Korea. 

Matthew W. Dogan, Texas. 
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Carlo M. Ferreri, Italy. 

W. H. G. Gould, Philadelphia. 

J. Phelps Hand, Baltimore. 
William C. Hartinger, Ohio. 

L. C. Hartman, New England. 
Thomas F. Holgate, Rock River. 
Frank A. Horne, New York East. 
E. Stanley Jones, North India. 
Edwin F. Lee, Malaya. 

Handel Lee, Central China. 

F. H. Otto Melle, Northwest Germany. 
Vicente Mendoza, Mexico. 

Shot K. Mondol, Bengal... 

Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Detroit. 
Dwight:S. Ritter,: Indiana: 

Hans J. Roan, Inter-Mountain. 
Clyde B. Stuntz, Indus River. 
Chih Ping Wang, North China. 


COMMITTEE ON COMPLIMENTARY RESOLUTIONS 


R. A. Couritrrs (New England Southern), Chairman; C. O. THrBopEAU 
(Colorado), Secretary. 


R. A. Colpitts, New England Southern. 
C. A. Titus, Georgia. : 
John L. Hillman, Des Moines. 

T. C. Knoles, California. 

R. N. Brooks, West Texas. 

C. O. Thibodeau, Colorado. 

Mrs. H. M. Nasmyth, Little Rock. 
Mrs. M. M. Bethune, South Florida. 
J. W. Holland, Minnesota. : ' 
D. L. Musselman, Illinois. 

O. R. Tarwater, Holston. 

J. W. Colona, Wilmington. 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


L. M. Potrrr (Genesee), Chairman; J. R. GETTYs (Nebraska), Secretary. 


R. H. Schuett, Saint Louis. 

L. M. Potter, Genesee. 

J. R. Gettys, Nebraska. 

G. H. Haigh, Central New York. 
F. R. Bayley, Baltimore. 

W. H. G. Gould, Philadelphia. 
E. L. Kidney, Pittsburgh. 

D. S. Ritter, Indiana. 

Chester A. Smith, New York. 
R. A. Ward, Foochow. 

I. G. Penn, Washington. 

E. Gideon Bek, Southwest Germany. 


COMMISSION ON DISSOLUTION NEW MEXICO ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


Bishop Adna W. Leonard. 
Bishop Edgar Blake. 
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Bishop Charles L. Mead. 

A. Lawrence Miller. 

W. H. Whitlock. 

D. F. Helms. i 
Charles A. Littlefield. j : 
Rufus C. Baker. 

Percy S. King. 

W. E. Winger. 

O. E, Allison. 


COMMITTEE OF ELECTED CHAIRMEN 
(SirrInc COMMITTEE) 


Raymonp J. Wave (North Indiana), Chairman; Rossrr C. WeLis 
(Philadelphia), Secretary. 


Raymond J. Wade, North Indiana. 
William B. Farmer, Indiana 

Daniel L. Marsh, New England. 
George H. Spencer, New England. 
Elmer L. Kidney, Pittsburgh. 

O. W. Fifer, Indiana. 

John W. Langdale, New York East. 
Frederick C. Eiselen, Rock River. 
Charles A. Pollock, North Dakota. 
W. E. Shaw, Central Illinois. 

E. C. Wareing, Northwest Indiana. 
H. L. Jacobs, Central Pennsylvania. 
J. L. Hillman, Des Moines. 

I. E. Miller, Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERATION 


Pair L. Frick (Troy), Chairman; H. C. Lnonarp (Southern), Secretary. 


Mrs. J. B. Taylor, South Carolina. 
Philip L. Frick, Troy 

A. A. Brown, Holston. | 

W.E. Shaw, Central Illinois. 

W. C. Hartinger, Ohio. 

B. F. Abbott, Central Missouri. 

E. P. Robertson, North Dakota. 

J. J. Wilson, Northwest India. 

Albert E. Henry, Southwest Kansas. 
Harry C. Leonard, Southern. 

R. N. Brooks, West Texas. 

Bert L. Story, Nebraska. 

G. W. Henson, Philadelphia. 

Thomas Acheson, Oregon. 

Lucius H. Bugbee, Northern Minnesota. 
F. M. Larkin, Southern California. 
George W. Corner, Jr., Baltimore. 

Bo Chen Tang, Chengtu West China. 
Jerome W. Hawley, South Fukien. 

H. H. Cynn; Korea. 

A. A. Parker, Bombay. 

C.F. H: Guse, Central Provinces. 
Albert Shukla, North India. 
O. W. E. Cook, ’ Philippine Islands. 3 
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Herman Saermark, Denmark. 

C. M. Ferreri, Italy. 

Heinrich Schaedel, Northeast Germany. 
Leopoldo Garcia, Mexico. 

Aven Nelson, Wyoming State. 

Alice L. Brown, Maine. 

Eugene M. Moore, Detroit. 

Charles E. Burling, New York East. 
William: P. Murray, Erie 


COMMITTEE ON FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


Mer te N. Smits (Southern California), Chairman. 


erle N. Smith, Southern California. 
. W. Sockman, New York. 

. N. Pace, Northern Minnesota. 

. E. Hammaker, North-East Ohio. 
.M. Edwards, Colorado. 

. O. Rorabaugh, Southwest Kansas. 
. W. Fifer, Indiana. 

_E. Grannum, Lexington. 

. A. Horne, New York East. 
rs. J. A. Patten, Holston. 

. G. H. Stevens, Southern California. 
. A. Parker, Bombay. 
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COMMITTEE ON GENERAL CONFERENCE PROCEDURE 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

Horace L. Jacobs. 

M. S. Daniels. 

The Secretary of the General Conference. 


COMMITTEE TO PLAN FOR SERVICES AT THE GRAVE OF 
BISHOP EUGENE R. HENDRIX 


Bishop W. F. McDowell. 
Bishop E. H. Hughes. 

Bishop W. P. Thirkield. 
Bishop W. F. Anderson. 
Bishop F. J. McConnell. 


COMMITTEE ON OBSERVANCE OF MEMORIAL DAY 


Vatorous F. Brown (West Ohio), Chairman. 


Isaac E. Merritt, [ilinois. 
Walter L. Brown, Central Alabama. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 


REPUBLICAN: 
LL. D. Dickenson. 
John Marshall. 
Mrs. C. F. Van de Water. 
George W. Dixon. 
James A. Fowler. 
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DEMOCRATIC: 
Wayne C. Williams. 
Albert Watson. 
Russell F. Greiner. 
Dr. Jennie Calfass. 
Walter E. Pierce. 


COMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF THE PRAYER ROOM 


E. Stanley Jones, North India. 
Theodor Arvidson, Sweden. 

A. Ray Moore, Southern California. 
R. S. Cushman, Genesee. 

T. S. Brock, New Jersey. 


COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES 


H. L. Davis (Northwest Indiana), Chairman. 


F. A. DeMaris, New Jersey. 
L. D. Dickenson, Michigan. 
Arba Martin, West Ohio. 

J. R. Magee, Puget Sound. 

V. E. Lewis, Montana State. 

J. H. MacDonald, Newark. 

W. H. Pratt, Pittsburgh. 

F. W. Mueller, Central German. 


COMMITTEE ON REFERENCE 
DaniEL WESTFALL (West Virginia), Chairman. 
DeLafayette Musselman, Illinois. 
Robert B. Spencer, Colorado. 


Thomas P. Potter, Upper Iowa. 
The Secretary of the General Conference. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES OF ORDER 


H. L. Jacoss (Central Pennsylvania), Chairman. 


Ray Allen, Genesee. 

J. B. Hingeley, Northern Minnesota. 
L. D. Dickenson, Michigan. 

J. ue ae Nebraska. 


‘COMMITTEE ON SECRETARY'S RECORDS. 


Witey A. Keven, (Kansas), Chairman. 


R. M. Shipman, Des Moines. 

S. J. Greenfield, Northern New York. 
C. G. Cole, Montana State. 

S. W. Hall, Oregon. 


THE SELECT NUMBER, IN THE CASE OF BISHOP ANTON BAST 
Bishop F. J. McConnetu Presiding; Counsel for the Church, Frep D. 


Srone (Rock River); Counsel for the Defeiidant, Dorr F. 
Dierenporr (Newark). 


Special Committees and Commissions 


. Dixon, West Wisconsin. 

. Elliott, New England. 
. Greenfield, Northern New York. 
. Brock, New Jersey. 

_ Urmy, Pittsburgh. 

. M. Gray, Wyoming. 

. Campbell, Ohio. 

. Kirk, Southwest Kansas. 

. Schreckengast, Nebraska. 

. Magee, Puget Sound. 
aN Brown, Holston. 

P. Murray, Erie. 
allace F. Finch, New York East. 
J. E. Skillington, Central Pennsylvania. 
L. C. Wright, North-East Ohio. 
Herbert A. Keck, Illinois. 
L. H. Bugbee, Northern Minnesota. 
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COMMITTEE ON SHAWNEE INDIAN. MISSION 


CELEBRATION 


W. C. Hartinger, Ohio. 

F. A. DeMaris, New Jersey. 

Howard E. Simpson, North Dakota. 
Howard A. Field, Detroit. 

I. Garland Penn, Washington. 
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TELLERS 


The following groups of tellers were nominated by the Bishops and 
elected by the General Conference: 


Group 1 


E. Crain, New eos 

_W. Leighbody, Genesee. 

. G. Morris, North Carolina. 
orace G. Smith, Rock River. 
. H. Campbell, Ohio. 
. H. Sweeney, Lexington. 

. J. Crolley, Atlanta. 

. E. Avery, Montana State. 

. 8. Ritter, Indiana. 

ELS Sweetland, Northwest Kansas. 
. 8S. Davage, Louisiana. 

. A. Brown, Nebraska. 
lal 
ei 
oF 
AS 
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Ford, Philadelphia. 

Hunt, Columbia River. 
Bowes, Minnesota. 

Copeland, Southern California. 


aoa saat ose: 


Group 2 


. E. Gunby, Wilmington. 
_M. Pyke, North China. 
. W. Hollister, Hinghwa. 
20) Pyun, Korea. 
eB: St tuntz, Indus River. 
rs. G. H. Thomas, Lucknow. 
C. D. Rockey, North India. 
Cipriano Navarro, Philippine Islands. 
Theodor Arvidson, Sweden. 
J. F. Reed, Holston. 
Heinrich Fellman, South Germany. 
Fred Aden, Eastern South America. 
B. M. Jones, Burma. 
J. B. Peatling, Michigan. 
A. H. Rapking, West Virginia. 
E. V. Simmons, Colorado. 


Group 3 


. W. Liddell, Saint Johns River. 
nC: Goddard, Maine. 

_E. Woolever, Central New York. 
ag. Hill, East Tennessee. 

A lh Tobie, Hlinois. 

. C. Anderson, North-East Ohio. 

. W. Young, Lincoln. 

. W. Tenney, Inter-Mountain. 

red C. Wright, North Indiana. 
. C. Leonard, Southern. 

.M. Utley, Tennessee, 
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Tellers 


J. L. Peterson, Northwest Iowa. 
T. 8S. Brock, New Jersey. 

G. W. Frame, Puget Sound. 
Richard Evans, Wisconsin. 

L. L. Loofbourow, California. 


Group 4 
A. J. Mitchell, Washington. 
Chih Ping Wang, North China. 
Frederick Bankhart, Yenping. 
J. Z. Moore, Korea. 
R. D. Bisbee, Gujarat. 
Vincente Mendoza, Mexico. 
C. B. Perez, Philippine Islands. 
E. H. Redstone, New England. 
Felice Cacciapuoti, Italy. 
Ernest Furrer, Switzerland. ~ 
Pedro R. Zotelle, Chile. 
J. J. Kingham, South India. 
William Brickner, Central German. 
W. A. Elliott, Erie. 
Aven Nelson, Wyoming State. 


Group 5 


O. Thibodeau, Colorado. 

P. Lynch, North-East Ohio 

M. Hill, Puget Sound. 

V.S. Tubman, Liberia. 

C. Wells, Philadelphia. 

Sundar Rao, Bombay. 

B. Joyce, Baltimore. 

. N. Shukla, North India. 

. H. Randall, Nebraska. 

einrich Stehl, Northwest Germany. 
H. J. Roan, Inter-Mountain. 

H. M. Wriston, Wisconsin. 

Charles J. Kruse, Michigan. 

V. K. Moore, Troy. 

F. H. Ballinger, Southern California. 
C. D. Baldwin, Maine. 


Iol-b-|lole 


jan @l* 


Group 6 


E. W. Kelley, Texas. 

‘F. D. Parr, California. 

A. B. Corbin, Northern New York. 
F. J. Rutherford, Detroit. 

Lauritz Miller, Dakota. 

E. P. Robertson, North Dakota. 
Benson Baker, Northwest India. 
August Rueker, Southwest Germany. 
J. J. Bunting, Wilmington. 

E. W. Weeks, Des Moines. 

A. A. Parker, Bombay. 

E. A. Wells, New Jersey. 

L. M. McCoy, Little Rock. 

E. W. Peterson, Oregon. 

J. H. Clark, West Ohio. 
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In Memoriam 


BISHOP 
LUTHER BARTON WILSON 


Born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
November 14, 1856 


Consecrated a Bishop in Los Angeles, 
California, 1904 


Died in Baltimore, Maryland, 
June 5, 1928 


BISHOP 
JOSEPH C. HARTZELL 


Born in Moline, Illinois, 
January 1, 1842 
Consecrated a Missionary 
Bishop in Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1893 
Died in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
September 6, 1928 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


BISHOPS 
Names of Retired Bishops in Italics. 


Earl Cranston, New Richmond,’ Ohio. 

John W. Hamilton, Stoneleigh Court, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph F. Berry, 16 Crestmont Road, Binghamton, New York. 

Witi1Am F. McoDowe tt, 2107 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

William Burt, Lilac Lodge, Clifton Springs, New York. 

*Luther B. Wilson, Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Witi1am F.. ANDERSON, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Joun L. NUELSEN, 69 Badener Strasse, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Epwin H. Hueuss, 1609 Chicago Temple Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Frank M. Bristol, 1801 Calvert Street, Washington, D. C. 

THEODORE S. HENDERSON, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

WILLIAM O. SHEPARD, 79 Rue Denfert, Rochereau, Paris, France. 

Francis J. McConngiy, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

FREDERICK D. LEETE, 500 Peters Trust Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Richard J. Cooke, Athens, Tennessee. 

Wilbur P. Thirkield, 331 Madison Avenue, New York. 

HERBERT WELCH, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

THomMAS NICHOLSON, 34 Elizabeth Street, Hast, Detroit, Michigan. 

Apna W. LeEonarp, 602 Genesee Building, Buffalo, New York. 

Wiliam F. Oldham, 66 Sherman Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Charles B. Mitchell, 456 La Loma Road, Pasadena, California. 

Francis W. Warne, 428 East Twenty-second Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

JoHN W. Ropinson, 12 Boulevard Road, Delhi, India. 

EBEN S. JoHNnson, 8 Devonport Road, Cape Town, South Africa. 

LAvURESS J. BirNEY, Box 251, Shanghai, China. 

FREDERICK B. FisHEr, 3 Middleton Street, Calcutta, India. 

ERNEST L. Watporr, 1121 McGee Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

CHARLES EK. Locks, 1000 Portland Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

ERNEST G. RicHARDSON, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES W. Burns, 3 City Hall Avenue, San Francisco, California. 

Epear BLAKE, 307 Hume-Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

FREDERICK T. KEENEY, 63 Ponce de Leon Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 

H. LESTER SMITH, 1119-20 Hamilton Bank Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CHARLES L, Mean, 312 Trinity Building, Denver, Colorado. 

Rosert HE. Jones, 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Marruew W. Crair, 1040 Russell Avenue, Covington, Kentucky. 

Grorce A. Mituer, Lavalle, 341, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Titus Lows, 1050 Artisans Building, Portland, Oregon. | 

GrorcEe R. Gross, Methodist Episcopal Church, Peking, China. 

Brenton T. Bapiey, Methodist Episcopal Church, Byculla, Bombay, 
India. 

WALLACE E. Brown, Methodist Episcopal Church, Helena, Montana. 

RayMonpd J. WADE, Silyllegatan 19, Stockholm 5, Sweden. 

JAMES C. BAKER, Methodist Episcopal Church, Seoul, Korea. 


MISSIONARY BISHOPS 


*Joseph O. Hartzell, Blue Ash, Ohio. ; 
Isaiah B. Scott, 125 Fourteenth Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Epwin F. Les, 4 Fort Canning Road, Singapore, Straits Settlements, 
Malaysia. 
SECRETARY OF GENERAL CONFERENCE 


JoHN M. ARTERS, 17 Pleasant Avenue, Portland, Maine. 
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Tue MetTuopist Book CONCERN 
PUBLISHING AGENTS 


New York: John H. Race, 150 Fifth Avenue. 
Cincinnati: George! ©. Douglass,: 420 Plum Street. 
Chicago: O. Grant Markham, 740 Rush Street. 
Grorce P. Mains, HLmeritus, 2301 North Holliston Street, Altadena, 
California. 
DEPOSITORIES 


581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
105 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

28 Dlizabeth Street, Hast, Detroit, Michigan. 
1121 McGee Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

7 City Hall Avenue, San Francisco, California. 
304 Artisans Building, Portland, Oregon. 


EDITORS 
ELECTED BY THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


George Elliott, Methodist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

James R. Joy, The Christian Advocate, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Henry H. Meyer, Sunday School Publications, 420 Plum Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Ralph B. Urmy, Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 524 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ernest C. Wareing, Western Christian Advocate, 420 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. J. Bucher, Christliche Apologete, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dan B. Brummitt, Northwestern Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Claudius B. Spencer, Central Christian Advocate, 1121 McGee Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

L. H. King, Southwestern Christian Advocate, 631 Baronne Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. : 

Edward L.. Mills, Pacific Christian Advocate, 304 Artisans Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Ww. fe J: Gratz, The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 

inois. 

i. P. Dennett, California Christian Advocate, 7 City Hall Avenue, 
San Francisco, ‘California. 

J. M. Melear, Western Christian Advocate, Southern Edition, Athens, 
Tennessee. 

Dorr Diefendorf, Contributing Editor, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

H. E. Woolever, The National Methodist Press, 100 Maryland Avenue, 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 


ELECTED BY THE BOOK COMMITTEE 
John W. Langdale, Book Editor, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 
ELECTED BY THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


John R. Edwards, | Board of Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
Ralph BH. Diffendorfer, j New York. 
EK. D. Kohlstedt, Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 1701 
__ Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
wee S. Bovard, Board of Education, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
inois. 
William B. Farmer, Board of Pensions and Relief, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ELECTED BY THE BOARDS 


ieee Ward, World Service Commission, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
inois. 
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Clarence True Wilson, Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, 100 Maryland Avenue, N. B., Washington, D. C. 

N. E. Davis, Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. : j , , a 


TREASURERS AND ASSISTANT TREASURERS 


Orrin W. Auman, Treasurer, World Service Commission, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Morris W. Ehnes, Treasurer, Board of Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. : 

W. J. Elliott, Treasurer, Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Albert W. Harris, Treasurer, Board of Education, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 

John H. Race, Treasurer, Episcopal Fund, ‘150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

George C. Douglass, Assistant Treasurer, Episcopal Fund, 420 Plum 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Franklin I. Bodine, Treasurer, Chartered Fund, 129 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

W. A. R. Bruehl, Treasurer, Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gilbert Darlington, Treasurer, American Bible Society, Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York. 

Robert W. Campbell, Treasurer, Board of Pensions and Relief, 222 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Oscar P. Miller, Treasurer, General Conference Expense Fund, Rock 
Rapids, Iowa. Fai 

William T. Galliher, Treasurer, Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, 100 Maryland Avenue, N:. H.,, Washington, D. C. 

J. T. Bradley, Treasurer, Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. : 

Miss Florence Hooper, Treasurer, Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
30 Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Maryland. ‘ 

Mrs. J. H. Freeman, Treasurer, Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BOARDS, SOCIETIES 
AND COMMISSIONS 


Book COMMITTEE 


William F. Conner, Chairman; Ezra S. Tipple, Secretary, and Lewis 
N. Gatch, Assistant Secretary. 


AREA REPRESENTATIVES 


Term 
Area Address Expires 
1. James S. Todd, 1622 Davis Street, Jacksonville, Florida... 1932 
2. John M. Arters, 17 Pleasant Avenue, Portland, Maine..... 19386 
3. Louis M. Potter, 198 Main Street, Hamburg, New York.. 1932 

4. Arlo A. Brown, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tennesseelt, «3h... 30's Loose ways ate ee ote Feo econ 1936 

5. Ira B. Blackstock, 213 East Jefferson Street, Springfield, 
PLN OI As SES SS... HROUTRFA O Pee os 1932 

6. William H. McMaster, 1304 South Union Avenue, Alliance, 
Qhiges. RUNS Ve DIRE SS Pete Te oats 1936 
7. George T. Saxton, 926 Yuma Street, Manhattan, Kansas... 1932 
8. George M. Henderson, Sterling, Colorado..............++- 1936 

9. *Charles A. J. Walker. 905 First National Bank Building, 
CincinnativOhio!® 6. fH VIP ek eae oe 1932 
10. Harry S. Hamilton, 1521 North Fifth Street, Boise, Idaho.. 1936 
11. Claude C. Hall, Lawrenceville, Illinois.................- 1932 
12." J--buther? Taylor, -Pittsbarg?2Kiansas? 22 Soe ee 1936 
13. Matthew S. Davage, Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia.... 1932 

14. Wallace H. Finch, 164 Summit Avenue, Mount Vernon, New 
VYOrkorsaist, SHI. oe ERIS, . SOS ee eee 1936 

15. Horace M. Havner, 641 Insurance Exchange Building, Des 
: Moines, Towa aside iste stek.o os eee ee eee ees 1932 

16. George W. Henson, 1019 69th Avenue, Oak Lane, Philadel- 
phia;=Pennsylyania sic. accsatos clon «sen ene cae 1936 

17. William F. Conner, The King Edward, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
SVIVAN A Seales aot ciette ahaha me eee ho ies ein ee 1932 

18. J. Ralph Magee, Fifth and Marion Streets, Seattle, Wash- 
ANS COM’ oie ke dco eres o eeatane whens lave Woherat el clei « ereketetelebere euevnene learns 1936 
19. Joseph S. Ulland, Fergus Falls, Minnesota............... 1932 


20. Frank S. Wallace, Hotel Maryland, Pasadéna, California... 1936 
21. M. J. Naylor, 428 North Pine Street, Baltimore, Maryland.. 1932 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
(1) NEW YORK AND CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY 


Frank A. Horne, 17 Varick Street, New York, New York...... 1936 
James }. Holmes, 506 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, New York....... 1936 
Morris -S)_ Daniels; “Suffern; News Y orks .scisiciccacle oeteicroeme noire: 1936 
Ezra S. Tipple, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey......... 1932 
William T. Rich, 200 High Street, Boston, Massachusetts....... 1932 


(2) CINCINNATI AND CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY 
Valorous F. Brown, 114 Hast Main Street, West Carrollton, Ohio 1936 


John H. Clark, 301 Franklin Street, Marion, Ohio............. 1936 
Lewis N. Gatch, 2215 Union Central Life Building, Cincinnati, 

GION sate seers oe Nga erele a tene ate eters rolletete lee tehe ei tetem ee ei 1932 

(3) CHIOAGO AND CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY be . 

John L. Hillman, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa........... 19386 


Fred D. Stone, 83809 North Keeler Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.... 19382 
Henry S. Henschen, 510 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 1932 
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BoArRD OF FoREIGN MISSIONS 


Office: 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

President: Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

Vice-President: Frank A. Horne. 

Corresponding Secretaries: John R. Edwards, Ralph E. Diffendorfer. 

Treasurer: Morris W. Ehnes. 

Assistant Treasurer: George EF. Sutherland. 

Recording Secretary: William B. Tower. . 

Managers: The effective Bishops, ex officio. Ministers—R. EB. Brown, 
J. W. Bunch, Frank Cole, A. A. Callender, Albert BE. Day, 
David G. Downey, J. Phelps Hand, William C. Hartinger, 
George W. Henson, Guy E. Konkel, Herbert C. Lytle, John W. 
Langdale, Halford BE. Luccock, Wallace MacMullen, Allan Mac- 
Rossie, Harry W. McPherson, John H. Race, Merle N. Smith, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Ezra S. Tipple, Ralph B. Urmy.- Laymen— 
James C. Arnold, Clinton D. Baldwin, William Boyd, John H. 
Clark, Mary Gibson, A. B. Hatcher, Frank A. Horne, James R. 
Joy, William H. Forse, James EH. MacMurray, E. M. McBrier, 
J. O. Morrison, C. A. Ogren, F. L. Partridge, EB. L. Phillips, William 
H. Rometsch, William J. Stitt, Arthur J. Stock, Paul Sturtevant, 
E. T. Welch, W. H. Van Benschoten,* William M. Vickery. 

Area Representatives: 1, Richard N. Merrill; 2, Louis O. Hartman; 
3, Francis BE. Baldwin; 4, Oliver R. Tarwater; 5, William E. 
Shaw; 6, Thomas H. Campbell; 7, Samuel H. Sweeney; 8, Robert 
B. Spencer; 9. Howard A. Field; 10, Hans J. Roan; 11, Orien 
W. Fifer; 12, Frank Neff; 13, J. Beverly EF. Shaw; 14, William 
C. Evans; 15, Melville D. Cameron; 16, William E. Massey; 17, 
Charles W. Evans; 18, E. S. Collins; 19, John E. Bowes; 20, 
John Tunnicliffe; 21, Harry H. Nuttle. 


BoargpD oF HomME MISSIONS AND CHURCH PxTENSION 


Office: Arch and Seventeenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

President: Bishop Ernest G. Richardson. 

Corresponding Secretary: Hdwin D. Kohlstedt. 

Treasurer, W. J. Elliott. 

Recording Secretary, Alexander Corson. 

Managers: ex officio without vote, all effective Bishops resident in the 
United States. Ex officio: The Bishop resident at Philadelphia. 
The Corresponding Secretary. 

Area Representatives: 1, H. W. Bartley; 2, C. M. McConnell; 3, F. H. 
Ryder; 4, J. S. Hill; 5, C. A. Carlson; 6, Ernest H. Cherrington ; 
7, John A. Patton; 8, C. O. Thibodeau; 9, W. R. Fruit; 10, Charles 
G. Cole; 11, W. W. Wiant; 12, H. C. Leonard; 13, E. F. Scarboro ; 
14, H. H. Beattys; 15, M. P. Arrasmith; 16, George M. Bell; 17, 
B. L. Kidney; 18, Byron H. Wilson; 19, Fred W. Harris; 20, 
Fred D. Parr; 21, F. Rv Bayley: ; 

At Large: Bishop HE. G. Richardson, EH. D. Kohlstedt, G. Bickley 
Burns, S. B. Salmon, John G. Wilson, C. D. Antrim, M. G. Baker, 
H. C. Baldwin, S. D. Bausher, E. G. Budd, Thomas R. Fort, Jr., 
W. H. G. Gould, B. G. Moore, W. S.. Pilling, E. P. V.. Ritter, 
M. B. Rich, Alexander Corson, Mrs. H. D. Ketcham, Frank 2b. 
Baker, John Thompson, John T. Lord, Miss E. Jean Oram, Dean 
Taylor, G. W. Corner, Jr. 


Board OF EDUCATION 


Office: 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
President: Bishop William F. Anderson. 
Corresponding Secretary: William S. Bovard. 
Recording Secretary: W. HE. J. Gratz. 
Treasurer: Albert W. Harris. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Albert B. Kirk, Secretary, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ilinois, 
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DIVISION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 
Merle N. English, Secretary, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Trustees: Bishops—William F. Anderson, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusett; Edgar Blake, 307 Hume Mansur Building, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Robert E. Jones, 631 Baronne Street, New_Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Thomas Nicholson, 34 Hlizabeth Street, Hast, 
Detroit, Michigan; Herbert Welch, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylyania. Ministers—Foster C. Anderson, 445 N. Sandusky 
Street, Delaware, Ohio; Floyd L. Blewfield, 230 Calkins Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Sanford W. Corcoran, Smithfield Street 
and Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Matthew W. 
Dogan, Wiley College, Marshall, Texas; Frederick C. Hiselen, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois; Merle N. English,* 740 
Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois; William H. Ford, 5025 N. 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Henry G. Goodsell, 1820 Broad- 
way, Denver, Colorado; W. HE. J. Gratz, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; Walter E, Gunby, Dover, Delaware; William E. Ham- 
maker, 283 West Madison Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio; Cameron 
Harmon, McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois; Albert E. Kirk,* 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas; Tully ©. Knoles, College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, California; Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts; Frank E. Mossman, Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa; John H. Race, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; Isaac B. Schreckengast, Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, University Place, Nebraska; Rudolf H. Schuett, 6166 
Kingsbury Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri; Andrew Warner, South 
Fifth and Kay, Tacoma, Washington. JLaymen—<Alfred H. Avery, 
105 Beltran Street, Malden, Massachusetts; Leonard D. Baldwin, 
27 Pine Street, New York City; Edwin P. Bliss, 170 Summer 
Street, Malden, Massachusetts; William FE. Carpenter, Brazil, 
Indiana; H. Almon Chaffee, 767 Noble Avenue, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; W. C. Coffey, 1815 Raymond Avenue, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Nellie M. Day, 3722 Lowell Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; William 
S. Ebersole, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa; John S. Fletcher, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Lewis N. Gatch, Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Thomas IF. Holgate, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; Dayid D. Jones, Bennett College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Glen W. Leighbody, 84 Highgate Street, Buffalo, 
New York; Vernon H. Lewis, Fort Benton, Montana; Hugh S. 
Magill, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois;. A. C. Monagle, 
409 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, New York; Andrew H. Phelps, 2039 
Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips, Plan- 
dome, Long Island, New York; Clarence A. Titus, 222 Melrose 
Avenue, Decatur, Georgia; Loree E. Van Osdol, Peru, Indiana. 


UNIVERSITY SENATE 


Name Institution 
Dean Francis Asbury Alabaster........ Nebraska Wesleyan University 
President James Albert Beebe..............0000ces Allegheny College 
Professor Robert N. Brooks..........% Gammon Theological Seminary 
President Elmer Guy Cutshall............... Iliff School of Theology 
President William J. Davidson........... Illinois Wesleyan University 
President’ Carl) Greggs Doneyiasn.). . occ. cle ....Willamette University 
Professor George Matthew Dutcher.............. Wesleyan University 
President Mervin Grant Filler............. ne hes Dickinson College 
President Wallace Bruce Pleming..............0.0-. Baker University 
Chancellor Charles Wesley Flint............ +...esyracuse University 
Headmaster Francis Harvey Green...........0.-2- Pennington School 
President Charles E.. Hamilton.............. .....Cazenovia Seminary 
President John Linnaeus Hillman.:....... Peek eRe AL Simpson College 
Dean Raymond S Asa Kent. tm. cect Northwestern University 
President Rufus B. vonKleinSmid....University of Southern California 
Vice-President Henry Boyer Longden....... att, 2 DePauw University 
President Lee M: McCoy.......... tains (bee seer wwiews pv teust, College 


*Resigned from Board membership, 
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Name Institution 
President Edward Peter Robertson........... sseeees Wesley College 
President John Lawrence Seaton....... EN etxcne eer ths 3 -Albion College 
Dean William Emory Smyser..........2.. Ohio Wesleyan University 
President Ezra Squier Tipple......... Wakes ee es Drew University 
DeanGeerzer Bs aWO0dS Fee 2 sooo ree eee soe cee ehh ..American: University 
President Henry Merritt Wriston.......... +s+eeee--Lawrence College 


BOARD OF PENSIONS AND. RELIEF 


meee ie Adams-Franklin Building, 222 West Adams Street, Chicago, 
inois. ; 
President: Bishop Frederick T. Keeney. 
Corresponding Secretary: William B. Farmer. 
General Counsel: Joseph B. Hingeley. 
Recording Secretary and Assistant’ Treasurer: Thomas A. Stafford. 
Treasurer: Robert W. Campbell. 
Board: Bishop Frederick T. Keeney, William B. Farmer. | 
Class of 1932: Ministers—J. R. Gettys, E. R. Heckman, J. W. 
Holland. Laymen—R. W. Campbell, J. E. Andrus, C. A. Parmelee. 
Class of 1936: Ministers—C. O. Ford, H. L. Davis, S. J. Greenfield. 
Laymen—O. P. Miller, C. FE. Waterman, A. M. Legg.’ 
Class of 1940: Ministers—R. HE. Meader, T. S. Brock, D. F. Helms, 
J. E. Kavanagh. Laymen—T. H. Maytag, L. E. Umstead. 


Boagp OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, AND PuBLIC., MORALS 


Office: 100 Maryland Avenue, N. E., Washington, D.-C. 
President: Bishop William Fraser McDowell. 
Vice-President: Stephen J. Herben. 

Recording Secretary: Harry W. Burgan.: 

Treasurer: William T. Galliher. 


STAFF 


General Secretary: Clarence True Wilson. 

Research Secretary: Deets Pickett. 

Extension Secretary: 

Field Secretary : 

Secretary of Negro Work: Arthur R. Howard. 
Secretary, Young People’s Work: D. Stewart Patterson. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 


Five Officers of the Board (e# officio) 
Arthur C. Christie, M. E. Church, Robert I. Ballinger 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Roberte lesan cers). hi tay See hee epee Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
EVO WardseD sic ROW ECT ager to efetent se sete eee eee Worcester, Massachusetts 
EV Aryae Wisk ESUC SAL tes. olensys fees ceoche tp wre ioe Ee 3 so Peter Baltimore, Maryland 
An init Cs OHMIC setctcrhns © ost tiers ys wreie + oyern ereye nreye orp Washington, D. C. 
Mia Ryo hance eae a rd eins tow ee cote ore are ore Falls Church, Virginia 
PORN GIG TUSHOTU Yi rae bitlse ecto «coc ss sir e.o,er Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
WW allen Crt her sia oyctezere «coo 0/0 '« SS UEre DoioTu dee 4 Washington, D. C. 
Stephen J. Herben...... Cees ierererd dee ie NC Wom LOL Ka Clay, 
William. 4Newtons Jackson j2- secs ets es ee seo e os Salisbury, Maryland 
Maurice. Otterback. . Joie . SEL. OAD ee iG). old Washington, D. C. 
JHO} Renney. 75 Sieh. . CUE a eI BS TAS .New: York City 
Marr yas Wise Price sce < ois w afotetolete WRC. ia, JH eerd Ais e wkateet Baltimore, Maryland 
John VU Rametesolin Fos. HO. a eT. el Rainelle, West Virginia 
Arthur H. Sapp...... Stes SREY b. sdlnsetes.. 2Qaeaiss. Huntington, Indiana 
Fredérick! Hi. -Spence'ssts oi. i. i. i td aS. La Jackson, Michigan 
Morris HE. Swartz......... eR Age Ar PEUIIN D edb. Sunbury, Pennsylvania 
John W. Vickerman...... Uilivswe dick eel Bellevue, Pennsylvania 
HWdward S: sWieaver)scu:. <tc si. sie © rs ET Ce Carats Ct REO Lima, Ohio 


BOITMeS£ 0S) SW IITAIIS sy. ola. ole i store eerie so o102 ele. vie sue .. Baltimore, Maryland 
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ADVISORY MEMBERS 


Bishop) James? Cannon,. Di.-ci.:c:<ce onar dA SU. IAI Washington, D. C. 
Honiie'Simeont ADs. ess. .cre-cresdse:orsoterorerost Ul Melee 6 DES ile a over ulbee Sie eure Ohio 
Howry Wallis 1 Ci aw leyicls§ osc s ew wee eee eceisiels clete REY. ABRIL Oregon 
Hon Homer Hoch: .. cd sccc coe vee 5 sea eeielhels patsiaes sete crete Kansas 
Reviic Dhomass3HaHewis. 2... cs cccscercerevssrvute "Washington, D:  C. 
HonisRice:: Ws 4 Means)... :010-ve-statetererorslel tions 6% , SSETGISS. SEG Ts Colorado 
Judge Charles A. Pollock*.. . .23¢3 31095. suis 3087, Fargo, North Dakota 
Hons 1. 32 Be RObDimsOmiees ence cerccc storocre oes oat e sictelie alacha stolet eer etets Iowa 
Hon. -Addison' 21. « Smith€f. ice a. BKrOr ee de ols, OSsalob cles clei ciere oe Idaho 
Hon Tobie W275 SWIMMERS eter. craters atarets ete loronel oletalens ocetsie ob terarctons Washington 


Board oF HOospiTaALs, HOMES, AND DEACONESS WORK 


Office: 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

President: Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 

Vice-President: Bishop Ernest L. Waldorf. 

Vice-President: Bishop Charles L. Mead. 

Recording Secretary: E. S. Gilmore. 

Treasurer: James T. Bradley. 

Corresponding Secretary: N. E. Davis. 

Managers: Bishops Thomas Nicholson, Ernest L. Waldorf, Charles 
L. Mead, Charles W. Burns. Other Ministers—J. A. Diekmann, 
A. Z. Mann, G. M. Smith, C. M. Boswell, E. L. Robison, A. S. 
Kavanagh, W. R. Beceey Robert Warner. Laymen—C. W. 
Williams, C. S. Woods, E. 8S. Gilmore, Miss Roxana Beck, W. L. 
Hartman, Thaddeus Taylor, A. G. Odell, E. P. Todd, Mrs. May 
Leonard Woodruff, Mrs. J. W. Lowe, Mrs. E. Brubaker, Mrs. 
Lydia Dreher. 


Worip SERVICE COMMISSION 
Bishops: E. H. Hughes, E. L.. Waldorf, Titus Lowe. 
Oe Ministers at Large: G. H. Spencer, R. S. Cushman, J. M. M. 
ray. 
Laymen at Large: G. W. Dixon, Mrs. O. N. Townsend, D. S. Ritter. 
Area 1. Ministerial, E. J. Hammond ; Lay, S. J. McDonald. 


Area 2. Ministerial, R. A. Colpitts; Lay, W. E. Russell. 

Area 3. Ministerial, G. H. Haigh; Lay, Milton W. Holt. 

Area 4. Ministerial, R. W. Winchester; Lay, R. C. Kennedy. 

Area 5. Ministerial, Horace G. Smith; Lay, L. EK. Brewbaker. 
Area 6. Ministerial, Arba Martin; Lay, A. S. Bennett. 

Area 7. Ministerial, Stanley EH. Grannum; Lay, L. H. Lightner. 
Area 8. Ministerial, L. M. Edwards; Lay, Frank McDonough, Sr. 
Area 9. Ministerial, Hugh Kennedy; Lay, D. D. Spellman. 


Area 10. Ministerial, C. L. Wallace; Lay, W. O. Cotton. 

Area 11. Ministerial, J. Ira Jones; Lay, C. Oliver Holmes. 
Area 12. Ministerial. A. BE. Henry; Lay, A. H. King. 

Area 13. Ministerial, Kay W. McMillan; Lay, R. aa McAllister. 
Area 14. Ministerial, Ale 7 Henry; Lay, 'W. S. White. 

Area 15. Ministerial, M. BH. Gilbert; Lay, A. V. Proudfoot. 
Area 16. Ministerial, IDorH. Hargis ; Lay, S. H. Hicks. 

Area 17. Ministerial, EK. Goodwin; Lay, W. A. Elliott. 
Area 18. Ministerial, Baie: Howarth; Lay, Grant E. Hunt. 
Area 19. Ministerial, C. Dixon; Lay, A. Clay Darling. 
Area 20. Ministerial, i Ray Moore; Lay, John D. Crummey. 
Area 21. Ministerial, J. E. Skillington; Lay, G. W. Crabbe. 


pero 


ADVISORY MEMBERS 


One representative of the American Bible Society. 

Two members each from the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

Three representatives from the fields outside the United States to be 
appointed by the Bishops annually from such representatives of 
these fields as may happen to be in the United States at the time 
of the meeting of the Commission. 

The Corresponding Secretaries of the constituent Benevolence Boards. 
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THE WoOMAN’s ForeIGn Missionary Society 
Office: 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Room 710. 
President: Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, 657 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Frederick F. Lindsay, 25 Seymour Avenue, S. E,, 
_ Minneapolis, Minnesota. ; 
a cee Mrs. Francis J. McConnell, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
or ity. 
Vice-President: Mrs. William Fraser McDowell, 2107 Wyoming Ave- 
_ nue, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Orville N. Townsend, 1776 Norwood Road, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Charles Spaeth, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
Treasurer: Miss Florence Hooper, 30 Maryland Life Building, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


SECRETARY GENERAL OFFICE. 
Miss Amy G. Lewis, Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue? New York City 


SECRETARY FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

Mrs. Lewis L. Townley, 323 Beech Avenue, Wyoming, Ohio 
SECRETARY HOME DEPARTMENT 

Mrs. F. H. Sheets, 1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 


THE WoOMAN’S Home MIssioNaRy SOCIETY 

Office: 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President: Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Whitby Place, Sidney, Ohio. 

Vice-President: Mrs. W. Raymond Brown, Bath, New York. 

Lae hae eee Miss H. Jean Oram, 1831 EH. 93rd Street, Cleveland, 

io. 

Vice-President: Mrs. W. P. Thirkield, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Geo. O. Robinson, 1303 Wentworth Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, California. 

Vice-President: Mrs. I. D. Jones, 1349 Burdette Avenue, Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, 122 Lake Ave- 
nue, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. J. Luther Taylor, 706 W. Euclid Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Mrs. J. H. Freeman, Delaware, Ohio. 


TRUSTEES OF CHARTERED FUND 
Office: 129 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
President: M. H. Rometsch. 
Secretary: Edgar J. Pershing. 
Treasurer: Franklin I. Bodine. 


Thomas B. Perkins, George I. Bodine, Jr., 
Henry Bell, John Baker Tuttle, 
Harold C. Parkin, William S. Pilling. 


TRUSTEES OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Office: 1027 Wesley Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President: James N. Gamble. 

Secretary: C. EH. Schenk. 

Treasurer: W. A. R. Bruehl. a t 

Class 1—Terms expire in four years (1932): Ministers, Bishop Theo- 
dore S. Henderson, Charles ©. Schenk, Carroll H. Lewis. Laymen, 
Merrill C. Slutes, W. A. R. Bruehl, W. M. Green. 

Class 2—Terms expire in eight years (1936): Ministers, Frank G. 
Mitchell, A. M. Courtenay, L. ©. Bentley. Laymen, James N. 
Gamble, J. R. Edwards, Leonard Garver, Jr. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY , 
Office: Bible House, Astor Place, New York. oe 
General Secretaries: Eric M. North and George William Brown. 


Treasurer: Gilbert Darlington. | : - 
Member of the Advisory Council: Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 
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TRUSTEES OF JOHN STREET CHURCH 


John Street, New York, N. Y. 


H. K. Carroll, Carl H. Fowler, Joseph B. Morrell, Paul Sturtevant, 
John W. Crawford, William H. Kennedy, William J. Stitt, William 
H. Van Benschoten.* 


CORPORATE TITLES OF INCORPORATED ORGANIZATIONS, WiTH NAME OF 
STATE UNDER WHOSE LAws HacuH WAS INCORPORATED 


The Methodist Book Concern.—New York and Ohio. 
The Chartered Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—Pennsylvania. 
Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—QOhio. 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church— New 


York. 
The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church.—Pennsylvania. 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—New York. 
The pee of Sunday Schools of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church.— 
mois. 
Board Conference Claimants of the Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
inois. 
The Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—IIlinois. 
The Roe of Education for Negroes, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
—Ohio. 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church.—District of Columbia. 
The Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.—/J Illinois. 
The Board of Pensions and Relief of the Methodist Episcopal Church.— 


Illinois. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.—New York. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.—Ohio. 


* Deceased. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMISSIONS 
AND COMMITTEES 


COMMISSION ON COURSES OF STUDY 


Bishops F., J. McConnell, E. H. Hughes, and Herbert Welch. Other 
Ministers, Wallace MacMullen, A. E. Craig,* L. H. Bugbee, H: F. 
Rall, F. W. Hannan, Arlo A. Brown. Ex Officio, J. W. Langdale, 
Book Hditor. 


COMMISSION ON INTERDENOMINATIONAL RELATIONS 


Bishops W. F. McDowell, F. J. McConnell. F..D. Leete, Herbert, Welch, 
E. G. Richardson, C. L. Mead, R. E. Jones. Other Ministers, 
Robert Bagnell, R. N. Merrill, H. H. Woolever, L C. Wright, J. H. 
Race, R. B. Stansell, HE. M. Antrim, B. F. Abbott, Ray Allen, 
Paul M. Edwards, L. T. Guild, H. A. Elliott, O. W. Auman, F. W. 
Court, F. W. Mueller. Laymen, BE. H. Cherrington, J. R. Joy, 
C. A. Pollock,* W. H. G. Gould, Mrs. Thos. Nicholson, Mrs.,W. H. 
C. Goode, I. G. Penn, F. A. Horne, Col. W. T. Williamson, Earl 
R. Conder, Henry C. Black, J. H. Foresman, T. R. Davis, John 
H. McCallum, James A. James. 


COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Bishops Leonard and Burns, W. H. Van Benschoten,* E. L. Kidney, 
R. E. Diffendorfer, G@. H. Spencer, E. H. Cherrington, E. P. Den- 
nett, G. B. Oxnam. 


COMMISSION ON WORLD PEACE 


Ministers, R. W. Sockman, E. F. Tittle, W. J. King, G. B. Oxnam, 
D. L. Marsh, J. E. Martin, H. P. Sloan. Laymen, Anson C. Fry, 
Ernest F. Smith, James A. James, W. HI’. Bigelow, Mrs. C. F. 
ee Mrs. M. D. Cameron, Manker Patten, Henry J. 
Allen. 


COMMISSION ON CENTRAL CONFERENCES 


Bishops George A. Miller, John L. Nuelsen, John W. Robinson, L. J. 
Birney, and Francis J. McConnell. Other Ministers, Handel Lee, 
R. L. Archer, Epigmenio Velasco, H. A. Keck, G. P. Howard, 
W. C. Terril, A. A. Parker, S. K. Mondol, R. E. Diffendorfer, L. O. 
Hartman, C. M. Ferreri, F. H. Otto Melle. Laymen, Hugh H. 
Cynn, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, W. A. Elliott, Mrs. F. J. McCon- 
nell, J. W. Arbuckle, F. A. Horne, T. F. Holgate, W. H. G. Gould, 


COMMISSION ON WORSHIP AND MUSIC 


Bishops W. O. Shepard, W. P. Thirkield, C.. E. Locke, C. W. Burns, 
C. L. Mead. Ministers, W. W. Youngson, L. B. Longacre, J. 
Hastie Odgers, W. K. Anderson, P. S. Watters. Laymen, Guy 
Filkins, Mrs. E. L. Mills. 


OFFICIAL MEMBERS, FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA 


Bishops W. F. Anderson, T. S. Henderson, Edgar Blake, E. H. Hughes, 
Kobert E. Jones, A. W. Leonard, Francis J. McConnell, C. L. 
Mead, W. EF. McDowell, Thomas Nicholson, J. L. Nuelsen, E. G. 
Richardson, H. L. Smith, E. L. Waldorf, F. D. Leete, R. J. Wade, 


M. W. Clair. Other Ministers, B. F. Abbott, B. F. Lamb, J. A. 


* Deceased. 
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Beebe, C. M. Boswell, W. S. Bovard, Dan B. Brummitt, L. C. 
Clark, E. E. Wells, R. HE. Diffendorfer, D. G. Downey, George 
Elliott, W. B. Fleming, R. F. Howe, Charles E. Guthrie, L. L. 
Loofbourow, O. W. Fifer, L. O. Hartman, W. A. C. Hughes, John 
EH. Martin, J. M. M. Gray, A. HE. Kirk, J. W. Langdale, F. M. 
Larkin, John H. Race, Wallace MacMullen, W. B. Farmer, H. Hi. 
Meyer, E. L. Mills, J. E. Beal, L. C. Murdock, A. E. Craig,* E. W. 
Kelley, F. M. North, F. P. Parkin, A. P. Shaw, C. B. Spencer, 
G. H. Spencer, A. B. Storms, C. S. Stanley, J. W. R. Sumwalt, 
John Thompson, E. S. Tipple, E. F. Tittle, E. D. Kohlstedt, G. C. 
Douglass, G. B. Oxnam, C. G.. Wallenius, EH. C. Wareing, E. M. 
Moore, R. G. Morris, H. W. B. Wilson, T. C. Knoles, W. W. 
Youngson, R. N. Merrill, O. HE. Jones, S. W. Corcoran, E. P. 
Dennett, W. H. Finch, R. W. Sockman, Arba Martin, D. F. Die- 
fendorf, P. L. Frick, R. B. Urmy, Grant Robbins. Laymen, J. B. 
Bradshaw, G. W. Dixon, T. F. Holgate, J. R. Joy, O. G. Mark- 
ham, W. E.. Massey, John R. Mott, Frank Nay, W. T. Rich, 
G. M. Spurlock, F. 8S. Wallace, H. A. Wheeler, S. J. McDonald, 
Mrs. Margaret L. Coates. 


COMMISSION ON MINISTERS’ RESERVE PENSION PLAN 


Bishops F. D. Leete, H. L. Smith, W. E. Brown. Other “Ministers, 
G. H. Haigh, A. M. Wells, M. C. Wright, J. J. Bushnell, J. W. 
Colona.. Laymen, A. O. Rorabaugh, H. A. Moses, W. A. Walls, 
G. L. Peck, C. E. Burling. 


BISHOPS’ COMMITTEE ON EVANGELISM 


Bishop T. S. Henderson, Chairman; Bishops ©. L. Mead, L. J. Birney, 
C. E. Locke, A. W. Leonard, J. C. Baker, C. W. Burns. 


COMMISSION ON REVISION OF RITUAL 


J. W. Langdale, F. W. Adams, George Hlliott, A. E. Piper, L. B. 
Longacre. 


COMMISSION ON REVISION OF HYMNAL AND PSALTER 


Bishops W. F. Anderson, ©. H. Hughes, F. D. Leete, H. Lester Smith, 
Titus Lowe. Ministers, H. H. Crane, Oscar T. Olson, E. E. 
Harper, J. M. M. Gray, John W. Langdale. Laymen, J. M. 
Houghton, Albert Riemenschneider, R. G. McCutcheon, H. W. 
Lyman, K. P. Harrington. 


COMMISSION ON JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


H. L. Jacobs, E. L. Kidney, W. H. G. Gould, F. R. Bayley. G. W. 
Henson. 


COMMISSION ON ORGANIZED WORK OF WOMEN 


Bishop C. E. Locke, A. Z. Mann, J. A. Diekmann, Mrs. M. L. Wood- 
ruff, Miss Muriel Day, N. i. Davis, Miss BE. Jean Oram, E. D. 
Kohlstedt, J. T. Bradley, M. N. English, T. F. Holgate. 


COMMISSION ON SESQUI-CENTENNIAL OF ORGANIZATION OF 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Ministers, Alfred H. Backus, BD. S. Tipple, BE. L. Watson, C. W. Flint, 
A. E. Piper, John L. Hillman, John H. Race, W. W. Sweet, L. H. 
Bugbee, IK. P. Dennett. Laymen, C. F. Eggleston, H. N. Wriston, 
M. S. Davage, T. O. Cunningham, W. A. Elliott. 


COMMISSION ON ADEQUATE SUPPORT AND EQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT 


Ministers, L. C. Wright, F. P. Taggart, A. W. Hewitt, F. G. Bean. 
Laymen, F. H. Ryder, W. A. Clark, T. R. Fort, Jr. 


* Deceased. 
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COMMISSION ON MBMORIAL CELEBRATION OF MELVILLE B. cox 


Bishops, R. B. Jones, B. 8. Johnson, M: W. Clair. Ministers, T. 8. 
Donohugh, W. I. Haven,* J. A. Sitnpson, Roger 8S. Guptill, Ernest 
Lyon: Laymen, Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, J. R. Joy. 


COMMISSION ON FINANCIAL ASPECT OF REPORTS NUMBERS 27, 28, 29 oF 
COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY 


Bishops, EH. G. Richardson, F. J. McConnell, E. L. Waldorf. Other 
Ministers, J. H. Race, M. W. Whnes, H. Li. Jacobs. Laymen, C. O. 
Holmes, E. H. Cherrington, J. B. M. Stephens. 


COMMISSION ON FEDERATION IN KOREA 


Bishop Herbert Welch, J. R. Edwards, Miss Florence Hooper, W. E. 


Shaw, HE. T. Welch. Two additional members may be chosen by 
the Oommission. 


COMMISSION ON FEDERATION IN MEXICO 


Bishop G. A. Miller, Bishop F. J. McConnell, R. E. Diffendorfer, F. S. 
Wallace, Miss Juliet Knox. 


COMMISSION ON NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Bishop F. J. McConnell, W. W. T. Duncan, George Mecklenburg, A. J. 
Loeppert, I. E. Miller, R. M. Shipman, BE. A. Durham, G. A 
Warmer, F. M. North, Robert Bagnell. 


* 


PUBLISHING COMMITTEE FOR PITTSBURGH OHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


Erie Conference: Ministerial, W. P. Murray; Laymen, A. L. Bell, 
W. Womer. 

West Virginia Conference: Ministerial, Harry C. Howard; Laymen, 
Charles L. Scholl, Charles W. Evans. 

North-Hast Ohio Conference: Ministerial, Battelle McCarty, Foster C. 
Anderson; Layman, Ross P. Buchanan. s 

Pittsburgh Conference: Ministerial, Grafton T. Reynolds, L. D. Spaugy ; 
Layman, P. W. Morgan. 


* Deceased. 


RULES OF ORDER OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


ORGANIZATION 


Rute 1. When a General Conference shall have been convened 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, after the 
Devotional services, the call of the roll shall be made by the 
Secretary of the preceding General Conference in the following 
manner: 

(a) The names of the Bishops who have died during the 
quadrennium, and the name of every Delegate-elect who may 
have died since election. 

(b) The names of the Bishops, followed by the names of the 
Missionary Bishops. 

(c) The roll of Delegates by Conferences. Whenever a Con- 
ference is called, the Chairman of the Delegation shall report 
the name of any Delegate who is absent. If no absentee is an- 
nounced, the Secretary shall record all the Delegates of that 
Conference as present. And, if a quorum is present, the Con- 
ference shall proceed to organization by the election of a Secre- 
tary; by ballot, if there be more than one nomination, other- 
wise by acclamation; and by the election of such Assistant Sec- 
retaries, upon nomination of the Secretary, as it may deem neces- 
sary. 

TIME OF MEETING, RECESS, AND ADJOURNMENT 


Rue 2. After the opening session, the General Conference 
shall meet at 8:30 A. M., and adjourn at 12:30 p. mM. The first 
half hour of the morning session shall be devoted to religious 
exercises, conducted by the Presiding Officer or by some other 
person designated for such service. The General Conference, 
however, may alter the time of meeting and may adjourn and 
fix the time to which it shall adjourn. A recess of ten minutes 
shall be taken at 10:30 o’clock unless otherwise ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT 


RuLE 3. The President shall take the Chair precisely at the 
hour to which the General Conference stood adjourned, and cause 
the session to be opened by the reading of the Scriptures, singing, 
and prayer. On the appearance of a quorum he shall see that the: 
business of the Conference proceeds regularly, according to the 
Rules of Order and such other regulations as may be adopted 
by the General Conference. 

Rute 4. The President shall decide all questions of order, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the General Conference. In case of such 
appeal the question shall be taken without debate, except that the 
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appellant shall state the grounds of his appeal, and the Presi- 
dent shall state the grounds of his decision. 

Rute 5. The President shall appoint all Committees, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Conference. 

RULE 6. On assigning the floor to a Delegate and before he 
speaks, the President shall ascertain and distinctly announce his 
name and the Annual Conference which he represents. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Rue 7. The regular order of business shall be: 

I. DEVOTIONAL SERVICES. 

II. APPROVAL OF THE JOURNAL. 

On the first day of the session a Committee of Five, nominated 
by the Bishops, shall be elected. This Committee shall examine 
carefully the daily Journal of the Secretary, comparing it with 
the stenographic record, and shall report to the General Con- 
ference in either of these forms, strictly followed: 

(1) “We have examined the Journal and it is correct”; or 

(2) “We have examined the Journal and it is correct except 
in the following particular or particulars.” 

If the report of the Committee be in form (1) the question 
shall be submitted, Shall the Journal be approved? If the report 
of the Committee be in form (2), The question shall be sub- 
mitted : 

a. Shall the report of the Committee be adopted ? 

b. Shall the Journal as corrected in accordance with the re- 
port of the Committee be approved? 

Any error subsequently discovered shall be reported by the 
Committee to the General Conference for its action. 


III. Report or THE COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES. 

On the first day of the session there shall be elected, on nomi- 
nation of the Bishops, a Committee of Nine on Questions of 
Privilege. To this Committee any Delegate shall submit what 
he considers a question of privilege relative to the business of the 
General Conference. The Committee shall determine whether 
the matter so submitted is or is not a question of privilege. All 
matters approved by the Committee as matters of privilege shall 
be reported to the Presiding Officer and acted upon each day 
immediately after the approval of the Journal. The appoint- 
ment of this Committee, however, shall not be construed as 
abridging in any measure the right of any Delegate to bring 
forward at any time such matters of urgency as involve the 
rights or welfare of the individual Delegate or of the House. 
(See Rule 11.) 

The following Calls shall be made in the order herein 
given, and shall be severally completed before the wntro- 
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duction of other business, except by a suspension of the 
Rules. They shall be repeated, in the same order, until 
dispensed with by a formal vote. 


IV. CAL oF THE CONFERENCES. 

Annual, Central and Central Mission—in alphabetical order 
for the presentation of written resolutions for immediate 
passage. 

(1) When a resolution has been presented and read under 
the Call of Conferences, and before the Delegate who introduces 
the resolution shall speak, the question of consideration shall be 
raised by the Chair asking: “Is there objection to considera- 
tion?” If objection be raised, the question of consideration shall 
then be put without debate, and if there is a two-thirds vote 
against consideration the resolution shall not be entertained ; 
but if consideration be not denied, the Delegate introducing the 
resolution may then speak to it. 

(2) If, after the Delegate introducing the resolution has 
spoken, a motion of reference be immediately made, it shall be 
decided without debate. This motion to refer may be amended 
and such amendments shall be decided without debate and in the 
reverse order of their presentation. If no motion to refer be 
made or if a motion to refer has been negatived, the’ proposition 
shall be regarded as in possession of the House and its discus- 
sion shall be subject to the rules governing debate. 

(3) A motion to defer consideration and print in The Daily 
Christian Advocate shall be decided without debate. If sus- 
tained by one hundred and fifty Delegates it shall prevail; in 
which case the resolution shall be given precedence at the next 
session of the General Conference immediately after recess; 
provided, however, that a resolution which has been refused 
consideration shall not be printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate or the General Conference Journal. 


V. CALENDAR. 

Following every completed Call of the Conferences, the re- 
ports of the several Standing and Special Committees and Com- 
missions shall be called in the order in which they are filed with 
the Secretary of the General Conference, except as otherwise 
determined by the General Conference. 


VI. MiscELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


Following the completion of the Call under V, there shall 
be the Call of Miscellaneous Business which shall be conducted 
under the special rules as provided for the Call of the Con- 
ferences in IV. 


DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF DELEGATES 
Rute 8. No Delegate shall absent himself from the sessions 
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of so General Conference without leave, unless he be unable to 
attend. 

RuLE 9. When a Delegate is about to speak in debate, or to 
deliver any matter to the General Conference, he shall rise and 
respectfully address the President, but shall not proceed until 
recognized by him. The Delegate must address the Chair from 
his place, but he shall.speak to the General Conference from 
the speaker’s platform. 

Rute 10. No Delegate shall be interrupted when speaking, 
except by the President to call him to order when he departs from 
the question, or uses personalities or other disrespectful lan- 
guage; but any Delegate may call the attention of the President 
to the subject when he deems a speaker out of order, and any 
Delegate may explain when he thinks himself misrepresented. 

Rue 11. When a Delegate desires to speak to a question of 
prwilege he shall state briefly the question to the President; 
but it shall not be in order for him to speak to the House until 
the President shall have decided that it is a privileged question. 
Questions of privilege are strictly limited to matters relating to 
the rights and welfare of the individual Delegate or of the whole 
body; and must be of such immediate urgency as to justify the 
interruption of the regular order. (See Rule 7, III.) 

Rute 12. No Delegate shall speak more than once on the 
same question until every Delegate who chooses to speak shall 
have spoken; nor shall any Delegate speak more than twice on the 
same question, nor more than ten minutes at one time, except 
by consent of the General Conference. 


MOTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Rue 13. Resolutions shall be written and presented wm dupli- 
cate by the mover. A motion shall be reduced to writing if the 
President, Secretary, or a Delegate request it. If the General 
Conference shall order a resolution referred to a Committee, the 
mover shall furnish to the Secretary a third copy thereof for the 
use of the Committee. 

Rute 14. Reading. All written motions, reports, and com- 
munications to the General Conference shall be passed to the 
Secretary, to be read by him to the General Conference. 

Rue 15. When a motion is made and seconded, or a resolu- 
tion introduced and seconded, or a report presented and read 
by the Secretary, or stated by the President, it shall be deemed 
in possession of the Conference. 

Rute 16. The following motions shall be taken without 
debate: 

(1) To adjourn. 

(2) To suspend the rules. 

(3) To lay on the table. 
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(4) To take from the table. i 

(5) To raise the question of consideration. 

(6) To call for the previous question. 

(7) To reconsider a non-debatable motion. 

(8) To refer, only under Rules 7, IV, (2), and 19. 
(9) To defer and print, only under Rule 7, IV, (3). 


Rute 1%. No new motion or resolution shall be entertained 
until the one under consideration has been disposed of, which 
may be done by adoption or rejection; but one or more of the 
following motions may be made, and they shall have precedence 
in the order in which they are given, namely : 

(1) To fix the time to which the General Conference shall 

adjourn (may be amended, substituted, or laid on the 

table). 

) To adjourn. 

) To take a recess. 

) To lay on the table. 

) To order the previous question (cannot be laid on the 
table). 

) To postpone to a given time. 

) To refer. 

) To substitute. 

(9) To amend. 

(10) To postpone indefinitely. 

Nore.—The motions “To Lay on the Table” or “To Postpone Indef- 
initely” shall not apply to certain reports from the Committee on 
Judiciary. See Rule 44, §2 (2). 

Rute 18. Only one amendment to an amendment shall be in 
order, but it shall be in order to move a substitute for the main 
question, and one amendment to the substitute, and if the 
substitute is accepted, it shall replace the original proposition. 

Rute 19. It shall be in order to move the previous question— 
that is, that the question be taken without further debate—on 
any measure pending, except in cases in which moral character 
is involved. If the call for the previous question be sustained 
by a vote of two-thirds of the Delegates present and voting, the 
main question shall be put; nevertheless, under this rule, after 
the previous question has been ordered, it shall be in order to 
divide, or to move to refer or to recommit or to lay on the table. 
It shall not be in order for a Delegate to move the previous 
question or to move to lay on the table or to offer any other 
motion that closes debate at the end of a speech in which he has 
discussed the pending question. 

RULE 20. When a vote is about to be taken any Delegate shall 
have the right to call for the division of a question if it be 
divisible into distinct propositions. 
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Rue 21. The motion to adjourn shall be taken without de- 
bate, and shall always be in order, except 

(1) When a Delegate has the floor. 

(2) When a question is actually put, or a vote is being taken, 
or until finally decided. 

(3) When a question is pending on sustaining the demand for 
the previous question. . 

(4) When the previous questsion has been called and sus- 
tained, and action under it is pending. 

(5) When a motion to adjourn has been negatived, and no 
business or debate has intervened. 

(6) When a motion to fix the time to which the General 
Conference shall adjourn is pending. 

RULE 22. Reconsideration. When any motion or resolu- 
tion shall have been acted upon by the General Conference, 
it shall be in order for any Delegate who voted with 
the prevailing side to move a reconsideration; provided, that a 
motion to reconsider a non-debatable motion shall be decided 
without debate. 

RuLE 23. Changes of Discipline. All resolutions pro- 
posing changes in the Discipline shall state the wording of 
the paragraph, the line to be altered, and the wording to be sub- 
stituted ; and no such proposed change shall be considered until 
it has been in the possession of the General Conference for one 
day and shall have been printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate; but while it is under consideration amendments which are 
germane shall be in order. 

Rute 24. When any Delegate shall move the reference of any 
portion of the Journal of an Annual, Central, or Central Mission 
Conference to any Committee he must at the same time furnish 
a copy of the portion he wishes to have referred, prepared as 
provided by Rule 36 in the case of memorials. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS : 


RuLE 25. Reports signed by the Chairman and Secretary 
and minority reports signed by at least 10 members of the 
Committee or Commission, shall be considered to be in the pos- 
session of the General Conference when they shall have been 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate. In a minority report 
from the Committee on Judiciary one signature shall be suf- 
ficient. Minority reports shall bear the same serial numbers, 
with proper alphabetical notations, as the Committee reports for 
which they are offered as substitutes. If there be two or more 
- such reports they shall be considered in their alphabetical order. 
All such reports shall be presented to the Conference upon paper 
bering at the top the number of the report, the name of the 
Committee, the total membership of the Committee, the num- 
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ber present at the time the report was adopted, the number vot- 
ing for the report, and the number voting against the report. 
Reports of General Conference Commissions and Special Com- 
mittees shall be printed in The Daily Christian Advocate before 
being presented to the Conference and shall be read to the 
General Conference only by its order. 

RULE 26. When the Chairman of a Committee is not wm har- 
mony with a report ordered by the Committee, it shall be his 
duty to state the fact to the Committee, and the Committee 
shall elect one of its members to represent it in the presentation 
and discussion of the report in the General Conference; but, if 
in such case the Committee fail to select such a representative, 
the Chairman shall designate a member to represent the action 
of the Committee, and said representative shall have all the 
rights and privileges of the Chairman in relation to such 
report. 

Rute 27. The Delegate selected by the signers of a minority 
report for presenting their report shall have all the privileges in 
reference to the minority report that are given in Rule 28 to 
the Chairman presenting a Committee report; except that the 
Chairman presenting the Committee report shall have the right 
of closing the debate on the question of substituting the minority 
report for the Committee report. 

Rue 28. In the consideration of reports of Committees and 
Commissions, the Delegate claimting the floor shall announce 
from his assigned place upon which side he proposes to speak. 
If that side of the question has been presented by the speaker 
immediately preceding, and if the floor be immediately claimed 
by one upon the other side, the latter claim shall be recognized. 
In any case if a speaker takes the platform without challenge 
he shall be entitled to all the rights of debate; provided, however, 
that no report shall be finally decided or debate upon a question 
be closed without an opportunity for the presentation of that 
side of the question which has not been previously presented by 
at least two speakers. 

Provided, however, that a Committee making a report through 
its Chairman, or one of its members, selected by the Committee 
or by its Chairman, shall be entitled to ten minutes to close 
the debate, either to oppose the motion to lay the report on the 
table, or, this permission not having been used, to close the 
debate on the motion to adopt. The Committee shall not. be 
deprived of its right to close the debate even after the previous 
question has been ordered, and, when a report consisting of 
two or more propositions has a seriatim consideration, the Chair- 
man or representative of the Committee shall be entitled to the 
same rights and privileges on each proposition, thus decided 
separately, as he would have had if the report had been consid- 
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ered as a unit. A similar privilege is granted to the Delegate in 
charge of a minority report. See Rules 26 and 2%, 


VOTING ° 


RULE 29. Hvery Delegate who is within the bar at the time 
a question is put shall vote, unless, for special reasons, excused 
by the General Conference. A Delegate who is not within the 
bar at the time a question is put by the President shall not be 
allowed to vote except by consent of the General Conference, 
when such Delegate has been necessarily absent. 

Rue 30. Voting shall be by the uplifted hand, but, on a 
division of the House, a count vote shall be taken, the Delegates 
rising in their places and standing until they shall have been 
counted. Votes may also be’ taken by ballot and by ayEs and 
NOES. 

Rue 31. Ayes and Noes. It shall be in order for any Dele- 
gate to call for the AYES and NOES on any question before the 
General Conference, and if the call be sustained by one hundred 
Delegates, the vote thereon shall be so taken. If the call be not 
sustained, Delegates voting in the minority may have their votes 
recorded. The ayes and NoES may be taken in the following 
manner: Hach Delegate shall write his name and vote on the 
official ballot, to be inspected and the totals reported by the 
several Chairmen of the Conference Delegations, and passed to 
the Secretary of the General Conference for record. The Sec- 
retary of the General Conference shall prepare uniform blanks 
for the taking of such ballot, and shall publish the detailed vote 
by Conferences in the General Conference Journal and The 
Daily Christian Advocate. 

Rute 382. Order of voting. In voting when there is a substi- 
tute, and amendments have been proposed to the original resolu- 
tion, the General Conference shall pursue the following order, 
namely: The main question shall first be perfected by voting 
on the amendments proposed thereto, and then the General 
Conference shall vote upon the substitute, to which one amend- 
ment may be made, and finally upon the question of adoption. 

Rute 33. A call for a vote by orders shall be made and sec- 
onded by Delegates of the same order, and shall require the vote 
of one-third of the Delegates of that order present and voting. 

Rue 34. When voting by orders the separation shall be mere- 
ly in regard to the taking, announcing, deciding, and recording 
the vote of each order on the question on which the separate 
vote is demanded. Any incidental question bearing upon such 
vote shall be decided by the General Conference acting as one 
body. In taking a vote by orders it shall be by a count vote, 
first of the order calling for the separate vote and then of the 


other order. 
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MEMORIALS, RESOLUTIONS, AND PAPERS FOR 
UNANNOUNCED REFERENCE 


Rute 35. Memorials. Three copies of memorials, resolutions, 
and miscellaneous papers for reference to a Committee, and not 
for immediate passage, shall be placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary without announcement. 

Rute 36. Delegates presenting such memorials, petitions, 
and other papers for reference shall prepare the papers by writ- 
ing plainly on the back of them, after folding, the following 
items in the order herein given, namely: 

(1) Name of Delegate presenting paper. 

(2) Conference to which the Delegate belongs. 

(3) Conference, Lay Member, Delegate, or Church from 

which the paper comes. 

(4) Subject to which it relates. 

(5) First name on the petition. 

(6) Number of other petitioners. 

(7) Committee to which it is to be referred. 

Rute 37. Memorials, resolutions and other papers thus pre- 
sented shall be delivered directly to the Secretary of the General 
Conference, in triplicate, and shall be sent by him to the 
Committee on Reference (see Rule 44) and announced in the 
Journal of the day; provided, that in case of memorials and 
documents of unusual length, which are not intended for pub- 
lication, one complete original copy shall be required, and two 
copies of the indorsement thereon as required by this paragraph. 

Rute 38. Memorials, petitions, ete., for reference to Com- 
mittees may be mailed to the Secretary of the General Confer- 
ence at any time within four months previous to the session of 
the General Conference, for early classification and reference 
to the several Standing Committees, 

Rute 39. There shall be fourteen Standing Committees as 


follows: 
COMMITTEES 


I. Episcopacy. 
II. Judiciary. 
ITI. Itinerancy. 
IV. Boundaries. 
V. Revision. 
VI. Temporal Economy. 
VII. State of the Church. 
VIII. Book Concern. 
IX. Foreign Missions. 
X. Home Missions and Church Extension. 
XI. Education. 
XII. Pensions and Relief. 
XIII. Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 
XIV. Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 
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Rute 40. The Committee on Judiciary shall consist of twenty- 
five Delegates, to be elected by the General Conference upon 
nomination of a special Committee consisting of the Secretary 
of the General Conference and the elected Chairmen of the 
Standing Committees. This Committee shall meet at such 
times as it shall determine or as may be ordered by the General 
Conference. 

Ruue 41. The Committee on Revision shall consist of nine 
Delegates to be nominated by the Bishops and elected by the 
General Conference. It shall meet at such times as it shall 
determine or as may be ordered by the General Conference. 

Rue 42. The other Standing Committees shall be divided 
into two Groups, designated as Group A, meeting at 3 P. M. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; Group B, meeting at 3 P. mM. 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday; as follows; 


Group A.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday. 
Episcopacy. 
Itinerancy. 
Boundaries. 
Temporal Economy. 
State of the Church. 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


Group B.—Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 
Book Concerfi. 
Foreign Missions. 
Home Missions and Church Extension. 
Education. 
Pensions and Relief. 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 


RuLE 43. Assignment to Standing Committees. As soon as 
practicable after the election of Delegates, the Secretary of each 
Annual Conference shall call together the Ministerial and Lay 
Delegates for organization. They shall elect one of their num- 
ber Chairman, and shall assign one Ministerial and one Lay 
Delegate to membership in each Standing Committee, except 
the Committees on Judiciary and on Revision. The Chairman 
of the Delegation shall immediately forward to the Secretary 
of the General Conference the names and addresses of the 
Delegates from his Conference, arranged alphabetically, indi- 
cating the order to which each belongs, and the Standing Com- 
mittees in Group A or Group B to which each is assigned; 
and from these returns the Secretary of the General Conference 
shall construct as far as possible the roll of Standing Commit- 
tees in advance of the opening of the -General Conference. 

Rutz 44, § 1. There shall be a Committee of Reference, 
composed of the Secretary of the General Conference and two 
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Ministerial and two Lay Delegates, who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of the General Conference, of which Committee 
the Secretary of the General Conference shall be Secretary. 

(1) The Committee of Reference, as soon as appointed, shall 
meet and organize by electing a Chairman from its number. The 
Secretary of the General Conference may also appoint an Assist- 
ant Secretary to co-operate with him in keeping the records of 
this Committee, which records shall be made a part of the 
Journal of the General Conference. To this Committee shall be 
referred all petitions, memorials, appeals, and other documents, 
not otherwise provided for, presented to and requiring action of 
the General Conference. 

(2) The Committee of Reference as expeditiously as possible 
shall refer and distribute all petitions, memorials, appeals, 
and other documents properly referable to the Committees 
provided by the Rules of Order and to such other Com- 
mittees as are or may be provided by the Rules of Order 
or especially created by the Conference. Reference of all 
petitions, memorials, appeals, and other documents to the said 
several Committees shall be made as indicated generally by the 
title of the Committees, and hereafter particularly specified. 

(3) The Committee of Reference shall number consecutively 
its references to the several Committees and shall publish the 
number, title, and Committee reference of all documents re- 
ferred during the preceding day in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate. 

(4) The Committee of Reference shall have power to with- 
draw a reference, either upon request or upon its own motion, 
and to refer the same to another Committee; the said Committee 
shall also have power to withhold from reference and publication 
any document which it shall deem personal, or which is not 
properly referable to any existing Committee, or it may recom- 
mend to the General Conference the appointment of a special 
Committee to consider such document. The General Conference 
may, on motion, require any document withheld from reference 
to be properly referred. 

§ 2. The following special references shall be made: 

(1) To the Committee on Episcopacy, all memorials, petitions, 
and other documents relating to the General and Missionary 
Superintendency. 

(2) To the Committee on Judiciary, all appeals coming to 
the General Conference under the provisions of the Discipline, 
rulings of the Bishops and all other questions specifically re- 
ferred to it by the General Conference. It shall not be in order 
to “Lay on the Table” or to “Postpone Indefinitely” reports from 
the Committee on Judiciary, except on questions specifically 
referred to it by the General Conference, 
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(3) To the Committee on Itinerancy, all memorials, petitions, 
and other documents relating to the Pastorate, the District 
Superintendency, Annual Conference Membership, Conference 
Claimants and the Local Ministry (except the matter of Pen- 
sions and Relief), and also Annual Conference Journals, 

(4) To the Committee on Boundaries, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the Boundaries of the 
Conferences. 

(5) To the Committee on Revision shall be sent, for the cor- 
rection of verbal errors and infelicities only, all Committee r® 
ports except the reports of the Committees on Judiciary and 
Boundaries, as they finally pass the General Conference and 
before their final printing in The Daily Christian Advocate. 
To the Committee on Revision the General Conference also may 
refer any resolution or report for more careful and exact state- 
ment. 

(6) To the Committee on Temporal Economy, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to the organization, busi- 
ness and administration of the Quarterly, District, Annual, and 
General Conferences, and also matters relating to Lay Confer- 
ences, Ratio of Representation, and matters relating to 
Church membership, property, finance, and other temporal mat- 
ters, including statistical reports. 

(7) To the Committee on State of the Church, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to social service, labor, 
Sabbath observance, divorce, amusements, and the social and 
spiritual welfare of the Church not clearly belonging to other 
Committees. 

(8) To the Committee on Book Concern, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the Book Concern, the 
Book Committee, publications, and publishing interests. 

(9) To the Committee on Foreign Missions, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and all other 
matters relating to Missionary Work outside the United States. 

(10) To the Committee on Home Missions and Church Ea- 
tension, all memorials, petitions, and other documents relating 
to the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, City Evangelization, the Rural 
Church, and all other matters relating to Home Missionary 
work. 

(11) To the Committee on Education, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the Board of Education, 
our higher Institutions of Learning, Courses of Study, and all 
other questions affecting the educational interests of the Church ; 
relating to Education for Negroes and all other matters affecting 
the educational interests of the colored people; relating to 
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Church Schools, Methodist Brotherhood, Church School litera- 
ture, and all other matters affecting our Church School work ; 
relating to our Young People’s work, the literature of the Ep- 
worth League, and other matters affecting the interests of the 
League. 

(12) To the Committee on Pensions and Relief, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to the subject of Pen- 
sions and Relief for our Preachers, Missionaries, Deaconesses 
and other Church workers. 

#(13) To the Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess 
Work, all memorials, petitions, and other documents relating 
to Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

(14) To the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, all memorials, petitions, and other documents 
relating to Temperance, Prohibition, Habit-Forming Drugs, the 
Social Evil, and other questions on the attitude of the Church 
toward Public Morals. 

Rute 45. A business quorum of a Standing Committee shall 
be thirty-five, except that for the Committees on Judiciary and 
on Revision a majority of all the members of the Committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Rute 46. The General Conference shall elect the following 
Special Committees to consist of one Delegate from each Episco- 
pal Area, to be nominated by the Bishops at the morning ses- 
sion of the third day: American Bible Society, Federation ; 

Also Special Committees on Credentials, Complimentary 
Resolutions, and Fraternal Delegates, to be nominated by the 
Bishops at the opening session. 

(1) The Committee on Credentials shall consist of eleven 
Delegates. It shall report upon the membership of the Confer- 
ence, the absence of delegates, and the seating of reserve dele- 
gates, together with all other questions directly related to the 
attendance or excuse of Delegates. The report of this Commit- 
tee shall be the basis of settlement with the Delegates in the 
matter of per diem allowance. 

(2) The Committee on Fraternal Delegates shall consist of 
eleven Delegates. This Committee shall see to the entertain- 
ment of Fraternal Delegates, their presentation and introduc- 
tion. To this Committee shall be referred formal communica- 
tions of greeting coming from other Churches or religious 
bodies. Replies to such communications shall be prepared by 
this Committee, and if adopted by the General Conference, said 
replies shall be forwarded in the form approved. 

Rute 47. Committees shall not originate business, but shall 
give consideration to all subjects specifically referred to them 
by the General Conference, and to all memorials and petitions 
received not later than the eighth business day of the General 
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Conference, and report on all subjects coming before them, but 
not necessarily on all memorials. 

Rute 48. No Committee shall consider a matter which the 
General Conference has refused to refer. 

Rute 49. When a matter has been received by the General 
Conference, and referred to a Committee, and a report thereon 
has been made, it shall not be in order for another Committee 
to consider the same subject, or for the General Conference to 
entertain a report from another Committee on the same subject; 
but should a Committee ascertain that a subject which has 
been referred to it has been referred also to another Committee, 
it shall report the fact to the Committee on Reference, which 
shall assign the paper to the proper Committee unless it be in 
doubt, in which case it shall report the matter to the General 
Conference for its decision. 

Rute 50. Whenever in any Committee any change in the 
Discipline is adopted which will affect the work of any of the 
Boards of the Church, whose work is under consideration by one 
of the Standing Committees, there shall be a Committee of 
Conference, composed of three members from each Standing Com- 
mittee involved, appointed by the Chairman of each Commit- 
tee; which Committee of Conference shall consider said pro- 
posed legislation and report back to their respective Committees 
before any report on the proposed legislation is made to the 
General Conference. 

Rue 51. There shall not be reported as coming from a Com- 
mittee any matter which has not been considered and acted 
upon by the Committee duly assembled. 

Rue 52. Committee reports which propose changes in the 
Discipline shall recite not only the paragraph and the line to be 
amended, but also the paragraph as amended. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rue 53. The roll call at the close of the General Conference 
shall follow the order as provided in Rutz 1, (b) and (c). 

Rue 54. Demonstrations of approval or disapproval during 
the progress of debate shall be deemed a breach of order. 

Rue 55. No persons, except Delegates, ushers, and pages, 
shall stand in the open spaces in the room. 

Rute 56. The ushers shall keep the aisles clear for their 
proper use, and none but Delegates shall be admitted within the 
inclosure reserved for the Delegates. 

Rue 57. In all matters not specified herein the proceedings 
of the General Conference shall be governed by Common Parlia- 
mentary Law. 

Rue 58. These rules may be suspended at any time by a vote 
of two thirds of the Delegates present and voting. 


THE EPISCOPAL ADDRESS TO THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1928 


Tuk ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS TO THE GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE OF THE Meruopist EpiscopaL CHURCH 
IN SxEssion aT Kansas Ciry, Missouri, 1928 


To the members of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and to the Commumon they represent, 
your brethren in the Episcopal office offer their Christian 
greeting: “Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Since we separated at Springfield some of our group have 
passed from us: 

Bishop Quayle, apostle of optimism and brotherhood, as never 
before is in God’s glorious out-of-doors. 

Bishop Stuntz, with his rare missionary genius, has reached 
the land where they rest from their labors and yet serve Him. 

Bishop Bickley, with his reverence for God and duty, has 
found the joy of the city that heth four square. 

Bishop Neely, after a long life of abundant labor, has entered 
the Church Triumphant, leaving to us an example of untiring 
devotion. 

And from our ministry in other offices, and from our laity, 
have gone stalwart servants of the King, whom, at some appro- 
priate hour of the session, we shall remember, not more lovingly 
than now but more formally. 


Reports 

From the written reports already in your hands, you will 
be advised of the principal happenings in the respective Epis- 
copal Areas. In Copenhagen a situation has arisen which will 
be later formally presented to you for such consideration and 
action as you shall adjudge proper. 

The Benevolent Boards of the Church, devoted and diligent, 
will desire severally the privilege and opportunity of presenting 
the record of the quadrennium in their own way and save as 
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their work is related to questions of general policy, we shall not 
in any way anticipate their reports. 

The orders of the General Conference of 1924 have been car- 
ried out in the matter of organizing Conferences and Missions, 
and in the case of changes’ authorized, the action thus taken 
will be formally reported. 

Pursuant to your instruction, there has been the usual ex- 
change of courtesies with other denominations by regularly 
appointed representatives. We have all traveled through the 
connection except as physical disability or other causes have 
limited the scope of our endeayor, and in recognition of your 
expressed judgment as to Conference presidency, even though 
you left the interpretation of the suggestion to the Board itself, 
the Bishops resident in the United States have held their own 
Conferences not more frequently than twice in the four years. 
As to our future administration in respect of this, you. will 
doubtless advise us. 

At the spring meeting of 1926, held in Washington, D. C., 
by special understanding all the Bishops were present except 
Bishops Nuelsen, Mitchell and Bast. The whole time of. the 
Conference was given to reports from overseas. The addresses 
there delivered were published and widely distributed. Within 
the recollection of the present Bishops, there has been no meet- 
ing richer in information and inspiration. 

We are regretful that we cannot report the unification of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, as an accomplished fact. As you know, we gave 
to the plan of unification a large vote, but our sister Church, 
while giving to it a substantial majority, did not give the re- 
quired constitutional majority. What was recorded was, how- 
ever, a noticeable advance toward the goal. 


Statistics 
The progress of our Church during the four years now clos- 
ing will be measurably stated in a brief summary. In the item 
of membership, there were reported for 1923, 4,643,453; for 
1927, 4,781,337, a gain of 137,884. For the Sunday School, the 
figures at the beginning of the quadrennium were 4,857,429, 
and at its close 4,633,828; in the Annual Conferences and Mis- 
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sions there were 2,038 probationers, 19,233 full members, and 
there were in 1923, 15,195 local preachers. Now there are 
1,672 probationers, 19,567 full members, 15,332 local preachers. 
For all the Benevolences we contributed in the last year of 
the preceding quadrennium $22,471,525, ‘and we gee as the 
totals for 1927, $18,965,782. 


Introduction 


The representatives of the Church here present cannot be 
satisfied to give to the facts and figures submitted to them 
hurried attention or easy-going consideration. Mr. Wesley’s 
motto, “The world is my parish,” is in no danger of being for- 
gotten ; it is illustrated in the personnel of our body. Here all 
the continents except Australasia are represented, but more than 
that, almost all classes, groups and races are represented, not only 
in the General Conference itself, but also in its standing com- 
mittees. It must be, therefore, that the world will be con- 
stantly in our thinking and we shall be visualizing the interest 
and claim of the whole parish in what we say and do. 

In his history of England, Trevelyan quotes the saying, “It 
was not England that made her parliament, but her parliament 
that made England.” Let us apply that latter word to this 
Keclesiastical Council, for it is also and in particular true that 
this General Conference, in a degree hardly to be estimated, 
will tend to make the Methodism of tomorrow a feeble or stal- 
wart entity. What model shall we set before ourselves ? 

It has been frequently noted that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the government of The United States of America 
have some features in common. Ours is not an association of 
independent units, but‘a federation by the provisions of which 
certain specified rights are reserved by the constituent bodies, 
but other rights are granted to the governing Conference to 
which is committed the formulation of provisions and general 
programs for the entire communion. The General Conference 
session affords opportunity for practically unrestricted action, 
except in the case of constitutional questions for which definite 
procedure is prescribed. With the constitution of the United 
States and that of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is con- 
ceivable that practical amendment might be attempted by 
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statutory interpretation. Since the days of the fathers, how- 
ever, propositions affecting our articles of organization and gov- 
ernment have demanded for determination the action both of 
the General Conference and that of the Annual and Lay Elec- 
toral Conferences. 

The irregularity of any other procedure has been recognized, 
and so in practice, where there has been a reasonable opinion 
that the action proposed impinged upon the constitution, the 
impulse toward hasty action has almost invariably yielded to 
respect for precedent. Recognizing, as we do, the general tend- 
ency to lawlessness and disregard of constitutional authority we 
shall the more eagerly demonstrate our respect for the authority 
and decisions of the General Conference. 

Nothing of human origin, whether civic or ecclesiastical, is 
too sacred for scrutiny and criticism, and the warrant for de- 
nominational continuance is in the service actually rendered to 
the present age. There is no inherent glory in either advocacy 
of or opposition to the status quo. We must accept honestly, 
and courageously, the obligation of these hours, and the members 
of the General Conference will find their brothers of the Epis- 
copacy ready to co-operate in every way practicable, either now 
or hereafter, in relieving administrative difficulty and in increas- 
ing the efficiency of our beloved Church. 


Church 


From the beginning our Church has always been ready to 
make such modifications in its system as experience and neces- 
sity show to be required. The genius of Methodism lies in its 
power of adaptation and response to changing conditions and 
demands. Much discussion has taken place in the church and 
several proposals come before the General Conference touching 
the Episcopacy. These will receive your serious and careful 
attention. We have no word to say on the one side or the other 
of the questions before the body. We do desire to emphasize the 
importance and the intricacy of the questions under discussion 
and to declare our entire readiness to give all possible assistance 
to the constructive study of our administrative system. We 
share your desire for the highest welfare and spiritual effi- 
ciency of the Church today and tomorrow. Together with you 
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we seek the wisdom that cometh down from above, all of us 
eager to find those plans which will glorify our Christ and build 
up the Church which is His body. 

Sharing the opportunity and responsibility which the Gen- 
eral Conference offers and imposes, we enter upon the session 
with the hope and determination that by its example of unselfish 
devotion to high purpose, of deliberation, calm and judicial, of 
mutual respect and courtesy, and by its invariable subordination 
of personal wish to denominational welfare, this Conference 
shall set a new standard for connectional council and procedure. 
There is a quaint record in the old Book of how once between 
the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle 
there was strife. Naively there is added, “and the Canaanite 
and Perizzite dwelled then in the land.” It would seem that 
with the personal discomfort of such unfriendly discussion, there 
were thus given to the too eager and hostile critics new darts 
of accusation with which to wound the saints. To the mind of 
the ancient writer, there probably came the thought that knowl- 
edge of the environment should have served to cool the fever of 
impulsive expression. Though the Canaanite and Perizzite of 
the story have passed on, we remember that their successors 
still dwell in the land. 


I. Tue Locat CuurcuH anp Wuat It May Ask or 
GENERAL METHOoDISM 


We turn our thoughts to the local church and ask ourselves 
what we find there and what has it the right to ask of world- 
wide Methodism. The local church is taken as the unit in our 
study of denominational progress, for it is there that we are to 
test the value of our organization and polity. It is the point of 
Methodism’s contact with humanity. It is our recruiting office 
for the Kingis service. It is for us the institute of religious 
technology, our workshop, our training camp, our spiritual hos- 
pital, our home. 

The Church Building 


The building must be suited to the activities peculiarly de- 
manded by the community, suggestively churchly, let us say-— 
and the type of our buildings has been noticeably improved by 
what the Home Missions Bureau of Architecture has done—but 
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must never be obtrusively ornate. It should be suited for our 
work and worship, where the pulpit presumably takes precedence 
of ritual except in the great sacraments. The satisfaction of 
the esthetic sense is too costly if, following a common custom 
of post-war finance, the erection of the building involves bur- 
densome and long-continued indebtedness, or makes self-support 
indefinitely the goal of financial endeavor, or if material 
elegance takes from the house that warmth of atmosphere which 
is indissolubly associated with the idea of home. Yet the 
Church proper, and where possible the parish house, should 
fairly and fully express our sense of reverence, our love of beauty, 
our ideals of service and our financial ability. It would greatly 
conduce to the comfort of the congregation and officiary if the 
Disciplinary restrictions as to mortgage were invariably ob- 
served, and it would further prove to the good of the charge if 
the requirements as to mortgage and sale were made applicable 
to lease. In case of proposed mortgage, where the amount re- 
quired is equal to say one fifth of the value of the realty, the 
approval should be required of the District Committee of Church 
Location, of which the name and function might be appro- 
priately changed. 

The local church ought to be to its neighborhood as a little 
bit of heaven, and the more unlike heaven the neighborhood is, 
the greater the need for the church. This consideration should 
not be dismissed when the downtown congregation, allured by 
suburban attractions, is proposing to leave the crowded neighbor- 
hood in the congested centers of commercialism or neglect. Its 
open door should be the sign of its hospitality toward all sorts 
and conditions of men. If it can be made now, as in the past, 
a center of social life, the ideals of fellowship will be lifted 
to a new level and the essential democracy of Methodism be im- 
pressively illustrated. The church building, if in use but for 
a few hours each week, is yielding a return altogether inade- 
quate. If at all possible, its doors should be open daily, thus 
affording a place for prayer or rest or for other worthy end. 
We are ready to believe and avow that even the humblest of our 
churches is the house of God and the gate of heaven. With this 
thought in mind, it must, however, appear incongruous to find 
the doors closed as is so often the case. It would be well if in 
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practice there might be borrowed from Saint John that word 
concerning the heavenly city, “The gates of it shall not be shut 
at all by day.” 

The reason for the open door is not far to seek. There are 
multitudes who have passed the days of strenuous toil and have 
abundant time for contemplation; there are discouraged folk 
to whom the open door might offer comfort. Also there are 
many strong and hopeful who, in the urge and drive of busy 
days, would be even stronger and more courageous if there were 
given them, in the quiet of God’s House, a chance to tarry beside 
the wells of refreshing. If the Church shall bring together in 
the sympathies of a living comradeship those who have known 
the chill of social antipathy or occupational antagonism, its 
influence will be mightily felt and its pre-eminence among the 
redemptive agencies be everywhere conceded. 

One of the tests of religious discrimination and leadership 
will appear in the settlement of what is and what is not to be 
permitted under the auspices of the church, and particularly 
what may or may not properly be done in the church itself or 
in the parish house in the way of entertainment or amusement. 
The popularity of any church is tawdry and short-lived if it is 
gained by the lowering of standards to the common levels of the 
world. It is a perversion of our so-called liberty and a betrayal 
of our sacred trust if we suffer the church in any case to become 
in its social life only a decent twentieth-century club. 


The Local Church and Its Members 


The local church is the visible home of the member as the 
Record shows or ought to show, and the idea of home cannot be 
too strongly emphasized nor can its practical realization be too 
substantially enriched. The officiary and congregation of every 
charge in Methodism would do well to consider in the most 
exhaustive way these questions: “How can we make our church 
more homelike and attractive? How better may our hands and 
lips say ‘welcome’ to those who enter? How can we give to 
comradeship a new glow of hospitality so that the bonds of 
association shall be riveted with love?” 

We, however, have provided a method of transfer from the 
active to the non-resident, inactive list, which, in view of mem- 
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bership rights and the solemn duty of membership care, has 
been employed too often and without the preliminary exercise of 
that solicitude which the Discipline anticipates. 

Ian Maclaren has painted for us in “Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush” the picture of Lachlan Campbell striking out of the 
family Bible the name of his daughter, Flora. Pharisee that 
he was, the lines that obliterated the name were blotted and 
blurred with tears. But on the 430,000 names which, accord- 
ing to our statisticians, we have placed on the non-effective list, 
the mark of the tears is not always to be found. In the great 
cities one hears again and .again the call for missing men and 
women. Alas, that so often, without search, without emotion, 
those whom we have welcomed with gladness slip away from us, 
denominational nomads, or wanderers into the far country, and 
the tragedy of it seems not to impress us. We must bring our 
practice closer to our theory in respect of this imperiled class. 
We earnestly call to the attention of our pastors and people the 
fruitful evangelistic field offered by this nearly half million 
members now on the inactive list. 

Likewise, for those, of whose change of residence we are noti- 
fied, we must devise a more effective follow-up system. The 
selfish desire of the home church to hold a name many times 
leads to the permanent loss of those whom we ought not to lose. 
One of the incumbent duties of this Conference is the repairing 
of our walls, so that exit shall be by the way specifically pro- 
vided and vigilantly guarded, that we shall put an end to losses 
involved in the too easy transfer from the active to the non- 
active list of membership, and also of dismissal by letter without 
due notification of the pastor into whose parish our members 
move. 


Young People—The Church School 


The local church is the home of our children, and in it they 
have, by virtue of birth, an indefeasible right which cannot be 
disallowed by us or forfeited by them. Here every spiritual 
art is to be cultivated and employed for the nurture of the child 
entrusted to its guardianship. If there is anything at fault, 
either in the personnel or method of the church school or in the 
character of the literature furnished it, if there is any easy 
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going and inefficient custom encouraged or permitted in the 
brief hours of instruction, the local church, in a sense never 
to be dimmed, must recognize its sacred responsibility. 

None of us can be quite satisfied that the instruction ordi- 
narily given is sufficient. We need to lay greater stress than 
we are accustomed to do upon some adaptation of the catecheti- 
cal method and the memorizing of Scripture. The time actually 
given to the lesson in many schools is so inadequate that, wher- 
ever possible, we should provide for week-day religious instruc- 
tion, not to make of our children and adults bigots or secta- 
rians, but that there be laid the foundation for intelligent reli- 
gious belief. 

It is evident that a more thorough method as to organization 
and personnel is pursued than ever before. The junior church 
should be studied, but we are persuaded that the outlook is 
brightest when the presence of the children in the public service 
is encouraged and where the paths followed lead most surely to 
personal religious experience and membership in the recog- 
nized Church. 

The development of adult classes in the church school is one 
of the noticeable facts of the past years. Occasionally this has 
resulted in a lessened interest in and attendance upon the 
_ regular preaching services, and in a few cases has led to a gen- 
eral appraisal of church activities and agencies altogether unbal- 
anced. Where these disadvantages have been avoided, the results 

vhave been gratifying. The reported decrease in the membership 
/ and attendance of the church school brings to us one of the 
most serious of our problems. It is possible that the mechanics 
of organization have been unduly developed or that the processes 
have not been fully and thoughtfully spiritualized. The whole 
question of instruction must be under scrutiny. What can be 
done should be done to make tender and strong the maternal 
interests of the Church and to sanctify the cultural methods 
which are the legitimate expression of that interest. 


Young People—The Epworth League 


The Epworth League is one of the great educational forces 
in the local church. It is apparent that the enthusiasm which 
marked the early days of the organization has not everywhere 
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been maintained. All the forces which have seemed to operate 
elsewhere to the lowering of standards in the conduct of youth 
have been felt by the League. It has also happened that the 
management of the League has been too often not by the young 
people themselves, but by those of maturer years, so that its 
character as a young people’s society has been lost. In some 
instances this has come about by the repeated re-election of 
those who have perhaps grown old in service but who have been 
unwilling to surrender office, and who have been retained not 
because of their fitness for continuance, but because of their 
well-understood dread of retirement. The control should be in 
the hands of those for whom in particular it was organized, 
though the evident sympathy of the older church members ought 
never to be lacking. The influence of the League has been 
greatly strengthened by the Institutes conducted under its care 
and direction. 

Sometimes we are harshly censorious in our criticism of our 
young people, contrasting the manners of youth today with 
the manners of youth in some golden yesterday. The contrast 
often considers youth alone and leaves out of view the adult 
actors. If we painted in all the characters that rightfully belong — 
in the picture, we should see that however glaring the faults of 
youth today, however irritating its disposition toward undue | 
self-expression, in which perhaps it is but following the example 
set by previous generations, it is more sinned against than 
sinning. There are influences at work affecting all the stand-~ 
ards of conduct. The natural impulsiveness of youth and the 
absence of those restraints which usually come with age often 
lead to a sort of conspicuous recklessness out of proportion to 
real moral intent. If we were of keener discernment, we should 
doubtless interpret the phenomenon of youth’s behavior as an 
appeal for bread when for lack of that discernment we are 
giving a stone. 

At no previous day has there been so great need for wise}. 
courageous and spiritual leadership as at this present, for at no > 
previous day have our young people been so persistently and / 
subtly assailed. They are resentful of sham, they are keenly 
critical of every attempt to.guide them. In every provision for 
them, in every approach to them, love must crowd out effusive 
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sentimentality; pretense must yield to truth; genuine devotion 
must avoid the semblance of patronage. To neglect these prin- 
ciples in our action is only to widen and intensify what has 
been called the revolt of youth and hasten the spread of irreli- 
gion. It cannot be too emphatically declared that youth needs 
the Church even as the Church needs youth. 


Young People—Finance, Office 


If in any distribution of financial responsibility for denomi- 
national projects the membership of the local church is made 
a factor in the basis of computation, we are convinced that for 
this factor only adult membership should be included. There 
must be no allocation of financial responsibility, direct or im- 
plied, tending to discourage the bringing of our children into 
the formal membership of the Church. 

We earnestly recommend that, where personal qualification 
gives promise of usefulness, a fair proportion of the offices of the 
Church be committed to the younger people so that in the inter- 
est of the Kingdom there shall be secured for the work the ad- 
vantage of their aggressive strength and buoyant optimism, 
elements which the great business corporations of the world 
are more and more appreciating and utilizing. 


The Pastor 


In the Church, the pulpit and preacher are central to its life. 
The tasks of the pastorate were never so many and so intricate 
as at present, but the key of the situation is not in the cutting 
down of spiritual activity. The relief of the over-burdened 
pastor will be largely by the more thorough organization of the 
Church membership for service, a task delicate and difficult, but 
imperative. 

What can world-wide Methodism do for the local church in 
respect of this? It must utilize every means, exhaust every 
effort in giving to the local church a competent pastor, and we 
must see to it that the importance of the ministerial office is 
recognized. One of the colossal obligations of the world, some- 
times overlooked, is to the servants of God and the Church, 
who have magnified the offices of preacher and pastor in chang- 
ing the manners and lifting the ideals of their day. Under 
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their prayer and toil, arid and forbidding deserts have become 
as blossoming gardens. Prophets, apostles, preachers of right- 
eousness are as jeweled links in the chain of the world’s golden 
personalities. The world will always have place for great 
preachers and great pastors, like Baxter of Kidderminster, or 
Rutherford, or Whyte, or Phillips Brooks, or like Durbin or 
Simpson, or like Quayle, who shall make the pulpit a throne of 
power and who, in pastoral ministry, shall brighten the day 
and cheer the way for those to whom they come. As in our 
homes we talk over the matter of life work with our children, let 
us not forget this place of alluring possibility. 


Educational Institutions 


Our Wesley Foundations, already established at many of the 
State supported colleges and universities, might profitably be 
located also at State normal schools, thus affording the oppor- 
tunity of bringing Christian ideals before their students at a 
time when the question of vocation is receiving earnest con- 
sideration. This is a sufficient reason for the establishment of 
this denominational institution wherever practicable, though 
the duty of watching over our own in these schools, altogether 
apart from the vocational appeal, would justify the maintenance 
of this denominational ministry. 

But in particular we must generously provide for our own 
schools, colleges and universities, while insisting upon their 
loyalty to those educational and religious ideals without which 
they can neither meet denominational requirement nor rea- 
sonably expect denominational support. It is to them that we 
must look chiefly for our technically qualified leadership. The 
catalogues of our theological seminaries show conclusively that 
we must largely depend upon our colleges for a proper min- 
isterial supply, while experience proves that many of our finest 
and most influential laymen come from our collegiate campuses. 
So far from being merely a burdensome charge upon our people’s 
benefaction, our colleges are really the indispensable training 
places for our future leaders. 

Our theological schools are necessary and are to be considered 
as in no sense area institutions with patronage and support 
limited to contiguous Conferences. They are not only impor- 
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tant but, humanly speaking, they are indispensable. We can- 
not do without them. This Conference will not meet its respon- 
sibility if it gives to these agencies only the encourage- 
ment of its words. It should send out a compelling appeal 
for their support, perfecting also some plan which shall 
give to them immediate, systematic and dependable financial 
aid. They deserve a place in the regular budget of the local 
church. 

The schools of method, promoted chiefly by our Boards of 
Home Missions and Education, which have become a feature 
of our connectional activity in recent years, cannot be too 
strongly commended, though they are not to be regarded as in 
any sense a substitute for the broader and deeper training of our 
theological institutes or seminaries. The work of your Com- 
mission on the Courses of Study for similar reasons merits your 
hearty commendation. To the valuable help afforded our under- 
graduate preachers, it has added post-graduate courses dealing 
effectively with all the details of ordinary pastoral and parochial 
service, embracing what must be the major interests of the 
preacher’s thought and heart life. The summer schools con- 
ducted by the Commission are commanding increasingly the 
support and appreciation of our men and Conferences. Planned 
originally for intellectual stimulation and help, by the testi-— 
mony of those in attendance and the Conference Boards of Ex- 
aminers, they have in many instances proved to be of intense 
spiritual power. 


Helps to Ministerial Effectiveness 


Whatever can be done for the intellectual furnishing of the 
minister and for his spiritual cultivation must be done. The 
appeal of the ministry to our college-trained men and _ their 
post-collegiate qualification for the great work cannot be based 
on the measure of remuneration promised or expected, but upon 
the call of the day for the best that can be given, an appeal to 
heroic souls such as have never yet gone unheeded, And yet 
for the securing of unembarrassed service, the local church 
must see the need of an adequate allowance. The young men 
entering the work should be given assurance of care when the 
days of activity are at end, yet all must know, pastor and people 
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alike, that there can be given no equivalent for what the pastor 
brings. We shall do wisely in taking into account the whole 
range of the preacher’s life, from the beginning of his student 
days to those other days, when wearied with the burden of the 
years, he can only stand and watch and pray as his comrades 
swing past him, on their songful way. If we are to have the 
best, we must be able to make the beginning easier, and the 
calm of the closing hours more secure. The effort of our Board 
of Pensions and Relief to work out an effective plan for accom- 
plishing this result in the later years is worthy of highest com- 
mendation. The plan, as finally developed, should provide a 
pension also for those Supply Preachers who shall have given to 
the Church not less than ten years of consecutive and full-time 
service. There can properly be no scaling down of ministerial 
endeavor to fit a meager stipend; there must be no. meagerness 
of stipend where there is the ability generously to meet the 
needed demands for comfortable support. 


Pastoral Assignment 


The success of the minister, even with the training of mind 
and heart, will depend largely upon his comfortable adjust- 
ment in the parish, and there are many sides to this problem of 
appointment. There are the younger men of, exceptional ability 
and there are the older men of experience. It has. happened 
that the method of adjustment has, in its occasional working, 
tended to, discourage and alienate men whom we should have 
been glad to hold. 

The matter of Conference morale cannot. be ignored, and the 
loss of ministerial effectiveness is inevitable if there is ground 
for believing that in fixing the appointments favoritism has pre- 
yailed over merit or that adjustment has simply followed the 
line of least resistance. Some of the recent critics of the pres- 
ent administrative methods have evidently not thought through 
the subject. Under our historic and existing policy, we must be 
prepared to accept the occasional infelicities which are unavoid- 
able, each of us resisting the impulse, confessedly natural, to de- 
mand the sort of preferential consideration which, in the nature 
of the, case, cannot always be given. Before radical changes 
are made in our polity, it is incumbent upon us to scrutinize 
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with greatest care the alternatives proposed. It is clearly im- 
possible in any single system to have all the advantages of the 
congregational and connectional forms of government and none . 
of the limitations of either. 


Relief of Supervisional Complecity 

At present, with a number of churches and ministers, super- 
visional authority is exercised by several administrative agencies 
as, for example, in the case of churches under the City Societies. 
There ought to be a careful revision of method so that admin- 
istration shall be simplified and confusion -avoided. If prac- 
ticable, there should be one point of actual and authoritative 
contact so that the possible differences of administrative intent 
may be composed before the program is given to the local church. 

In the light of our last four years of experience, you will un- 
doubtedly review also the provisions for the work now included 
in the Bi-lingual Mission. It is of so great importance as to 
justify your most painstaking and discriminating study. We 
are persuaded that if the Mission is continued, it should be asso- 
ciated with other Foreign Speaking Missions and to the Area 
thus created some one of the Bishops should be assigned, but 
relieved of other regular administrative responsibility. 

Having brought many of your strongest sons to the responsible 
place of spiritual leadership in the ministry or pastorate, you 
must see to it that in the polity or connectional program of the 
Church there be no imposition of needless burden, and nothing 
must be allowed to embarrass reasonable pastoral initiative and 
direction. At present all the members of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence are members of the Official Board. We believe that, in the 
interest of unity and effectiveness, only such members of the 
Quarterly Conference as have been elected or approved by that 
body for membership in it, together with the regularly appointed 
pastor or pastors of the charge, should have membership in the 
Official Board. 

If our financial methods constitute a real embarrassment to 
the pastor, then they must be carefully examined, for Meth- 
odism exists not for the Board but for the local church, and the 
chief man among us is not a general officer of whatever name 
or function. The chief man is the pastor! 


* 
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The Preacher 


The pastor is the immediate interpreter of our message. It 
is necessary that he shall be loyal to the basic principles of our 
faith. Unbelief in its grossest forms does not only assert itself, 
shifting its ground from time to time, but is adopted as a vogue 
by some of the writers of the day more clamorous than convine- 
ing in their utterances. There are groups organized for the 
open spread of atheism in schools and colleges and. elsewhere, 
who by implication, if not by expressed affirmation, give the 
weight of their influence to the utterly destructive teaching of 
groups sadly adrift from governmental and ecclesiastical anchor- 
age. No subject is so sacred as to escape the cheap wit of 
shallow skepticism, or the poisoned barbs of malignant destruc- 
tionists who, mistaking the seats of the scornful for the seats 
of the mighty, are as venomous in their attack upon public 
morality as upon religion. 

At a time when so many forces are, with hostile intent, moving 
in upon the faith, the pastor, who is the expounder of our 
ereed, is to present the vital beliefs in the language of the day. 
The message, if it is to have a hearing, must bear the marks of 
reflection and conviction since few congregations will patiently 
endure memorized platitudes, however sonorously uttered, or 
welcome trivialities only less endurable if clad in garish rhetoric. 
If the preacher assumes to answer every adversary of Christian- 
ity, he will make the place a battlefield instead of a sheepfold. If 
he majors in polemical theology, it is not unlikely that by his 
very pronouncements he will introduce to his hearers heresies of 
which they might otherwise never have heard. It is doubtless on 
occasion a much more congenial task to answer the fallacies of 
those who are not present than to satisfy the spiritual hunger 
of those who are present. This man of the pulpit is to make 
clear and convincing the great appeal of the gospel, affirming 
without apology belief in the supernatural. With his beliefs 
vitalized by personal Christian experience, he will strive to bring 
men to grips with God, setting in compelling impressiveness sin 
and salvation. He will turn the faces and the faith of men 
toward Jesus Christ, God’s only begotten Son, whose name is 
above every name, the virgin-born, the manger-cradled, the 
Crucified, the risen, the ascended Lord and Saviour of men, 
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able to save unto the uttermost all who come unto God by Him, 
the same yesterday, today and forever, whose spiritual conquest 
of the world is the consummation of universal history and whose 
glorious presence in the world to come makes it that they need 
for the illumination of that city neither star nor sun., The 
mystery of the Trinity we may not be able to explain, but the 
limitations of reason must not prevent acceptance of and insist- 
ence upon the personality and power of the Holy Spirit, essen- 
tial tenets of apostolic teaching. 

You have the right to insist and expect that the preacher 
will be intellectually and spiritually loyal to his task, but you 
must not attempt to fetter him either with the bonds of an 
arrogant mechanistic philosophy or with those of a despotic tra- 
ditionalism. He must fix the reverent thought of men upon the 
face of Him who is the One among ten thousand, but he should 
not be compelled to hold or declare persuasion of redemptive 
value in particular creative processes so long as he makes real 
his vision of God upon the field. A persistent disregard of 
changed conditions in the thought of the world, which not only 
resists but also resents every appeal for theological readjustment, 
is discreditable not only to reason but to faith. To insist upon 
a presentation of the great issues to the young and old in 
the precise terms and phrases of even a generation ago is 
equivalent to saying that prophecy must be static rather than 
dynamic. John Robinson of Leyden declared, “The Lord 
hath more truth and light to break forth out of His 
Holy Word.” It was Jesus Himself who promised, “When 
He the Spirit of truth is come, He shall guide you into all 
the truth.” 

We steadfastly maintain our unshaken loyalty to the great 
basic doctrines, but we would not be silent as to the widely 
discussed conflict of science and religion. There may be battle 
between the exponents and interpreters, but our God is God of 
the hills and valleys alike. We will not compromise conviction, 
but in our proclamation we will resist all inclination to lord it 
over God’s heritage. We believe that every real advance of 
knowledge will be to the greater glory of God. It is not essen- 
tial that the preacher shall be able argumentatively to confound 
all antagonists and refute the assertions of all who dissent. . It 
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is essential that he shall help men so to trust that they shall 
come into possession of that which the world cannot give. If 
we are afraid to go into the laboratory with the scientist or into 
the geological field with true and reverent investigators, theri 
we are doubting God. This preacher may go with the scholar 
wherever reverent and honest scholarship can go. His very 
loyalty to God will free him from the fear of finding anywhere 
the footprints of another creator or of discovering another cross 
in which to glory. If this man is able to confess, “I know 
whom I have believed,” he will be prepared the more boldly to 
affirm his determination not “to know anything among men 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” His very faith at once 
unfetters him and holds him. He 1s free indeed. To attempt 
the standardizing of human intellects with a meticulous insist- 
ence upon invariable identity of phrase, is an undertaking pre- 
sumptuous for any of us. It is inescapable that there shall be 
landmarks indicating the boundaries of denominational belief, 
but within these landmarks of our denominational heritage we 
will stand for the liberty of the sons of God, and if in anything 
it appears that the hedges have been broken through or the fair 
limits transgressed, the Church has prescribed the procedure in 
the case and all the proprieties demand recourse to the method 
so provided. Controversial intolerance or intolerant contro- 
versialism will inevitably prove divisive rather than construc- 
tive and, next to absolute indifference, the atmosphere of 
polemical assertiveness, which breeds ‘suspicion and aspersion, is 
of all conditions the most unfavorable to spiritual growth. We 
cannot recognize any authority, however assumed, for ecclesi- 
astical judgment and censure except as provided in our law, nor 
can we recognize the right of any other than those having offi- 
cial authority to demand an -answer in case of alleged or sus- 
pected heretical teaching. Where the right of demand is other- 
wise assumed, the failure to make answer cannot with propriety 
be regarded or treated as an offense calling for censure, but 
must be construed and accepted as a justifiable denial of the 
right of jurisdiction. In the Church, as in the State, the formu- 
lated law is at once the guarantee of immunity from unwar- 
ranted aspersion and extrajudicial penalties, as it is also the 
surest deterrent of offense. 
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Christian Psychology 


Evangelical Christianity must avail itself of whatever help- 
ful influence inheres in, sane psychology, not leaving so potent 
an agent to religious charlatans and empirics. But wherever 
taught, whether in the pulpit or college class room, the manner 
of its treatment must be consistent with all the essentials of a 
distinctly Christian faith. It must be acknowledged that our 
comparative failure to give to this science its proper place has 
opened the way for heretical beliefs in which the normal has 
been sacrificed for the abnormal. Too often this source of pos- 
sible strength has for commercial ends been made to yield only 
a polluted stream of sensuous suggestion. Operating under an- 
other name, it has clothed the imaginary in the borrowed gar- 
ments of reality while ascribing to the phenomena of con- 
sciousness the quality of unreality. It has deified the human 
but denied to the divine even the fact of personality and has 
substituted for the balanced gospel of our Lord a system in 
which the chief attraction would seem to be that nebulous 
expanse of suggestion which allows to individual fancy unre- 
stricted range. 


Personal Pastoral Counsel 


We must agree that in every church some provision should be 
made for the quiet and undisturbed approach of anxious souls 
to one who, as a well-instructed believer and disciple, is quali- 
fied by patience and sympathy to encourage the trusting and 
also to lift up the fallen and bring back into the way those who 
have wandered from the path; who shall so meet all who come 
that they may go away cheered in the consciousness of Christ’s 
nearness, strengthened by the comfortable communion of the 
Holy Spirit. The idea is as old as Methodism itself, for it was 
the outstanding feature of the class meeting of former days. 
Into the crowded hours of these modern days it may be that the 
old institution cannot be brought back, but the need of such 
pastoral contact and counsel is as great as ever it was, and it 
must be met in one or another way. Whatever value may 
attach to other phases of social religious life, we cannot too 
insistently urge upon the local church the duty of holding to 
its services of prayer and testimony. There is a cultural value 
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and a spiritual dynamic attaching to such services which do not 
belong to a mid-week lecture, if the feature of congregational 
participation be omitted. 


The Sacraments 


An emphasis not generally voiced must be given to the ob- 
servance of the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
It is needful that they have their rightful place in the service 
of the Church, with such adequacy of explanation, with such 
reverence in administration as shall not only serve to. enrich 
the formal worship but really make of them means of grace. 
It is incumbent upon us, not in the spirit of controversy but of 
illumination, to declare that in every aspiration and approach of 
honest faith, but in the sacraments especially, we do believe in 
the real though not the corporeal presence of that Master whose 
solemn words we honor as we thus remember Him, a presence 
not dependent upon the mind and will of any celebrant, but 
conditioned upon the appropriating faith of the individual wor- 
shiper. 

. Order of Service 


Recognizing the differences of setting and taste represented 
in the local church, certain latitude must be allowed in the 
character and conduct of service. In some places the order fol- 
lowed will be that of utmost simplicity ; in other churches a more 
formal service will be appropriate. A degree of liberty with 
respect to the form of service will be recognized as inherent in 
the genius of Methodism, but it must also be recognized that 
total disregard of ritual and order tends to irreverence. We 
must guard against that perversion of liberty which makes: of 
God’s house a common meeting place and takes from formal 
service the suggestion of sacredness and the spirit of reverence. 
Upon the other hand we must guard against that soulless for- 
mality which exalts ritual at the expense of life, We would urge 
that in every church, for the morning service at least, in addi- 
tion: to the singing from our hymnal; prayer; the Scripture les- 
son by the pastor and the sermon, there be the confession of 
our common faith in the use of the Apostles’ Creed; the respon- 
sive Scripture reading from our Psalter, which, however, should 
be revised, and to which should be added selections from the 
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Old and New Testaments, thus providing alternative readings; 
and in every morning service certainly the Doxology and the 
Gloria should be sung. 


Evangelism 


The Church will have its place in many lands and the ser- 
mon will be in many languages, but everywhere the aim will be 
that of evangelical adaptation and promotion. For the real- 
izing of that aim it will be well to employ every method avail- 
able. The plan of visitation evangelism or of mass evangelism, 
where conditions are favorable, will be adopted but ever with 
the rejection of those glaringly spectacular features which are 
much more effective in advertisement of the evangelist than in 
the exaltation of Christ. We must avail ourselves of all our 
contacts in the promotion of the work, making definite use of 
all the Church festivals, magnifying the suggestive value of 
Decision Day, joining the multitudes of our fellow Christians 
in the intensive observance of the Lenten season leading to 
Passion Week and the great festival of the Resurrection, in- 
sisting also upon the reverent observance of the Pentecostal 
season which, in historical significance and spiritual suggestion, 
must have place with our Lord’s advent and passion. The Gen- 
eral Conference would give the most emphatic encouragement 
possible to such a celebration of Pentecost, if upon the closing 
Sunday of the session—assuming that we. shall continue 
through the month—we should ourselves make the personality 
and office of the Holy Spirit the subject of our thought, 
and the object of our prayer, urging that our churches 
throughout the world so far as possible join with us. in 
this. celebration. We recommend that. this be, formally 
approved. 

We are reminded, also, that the nineteen hundredth anni- 
versary of the historic festival of Pentecost will be observed in 
the year 1930. We are convinced that an adequate preparation 
for the observance of this historic event on the part of world- 
wide Methodism will tend to summon our membership to share 
in the unused resources of Pentecost. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the Bishops, together with the departments of evan- 
gelism of the constituted agencies of the Church, be instructed 
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to suggest to an expectant Methodism such a spiritual procedure 
as will culminate in Pentecost, 1930. 

The place of importance given by the Bishops to evangelism 
has been made clear by their formal statement urging the whole- 
hearted co-operation of ministers and laymen in this, the chief 
business of the Church. That appeal, with its promise of sup- 
port by every member of the Board, must not be regarded as an 
idle word. It has been followed up by great group meetings of 
remarkable interest and power. Our hearts were in the message 


as they are now in its reaffirmation. May our Church never | 


outgrow the passion of Wesley and Asbury, nor be led by our © 


philosophy or program to accept any merely intellectual read- 
justment as a substitute for conversion. Today, as yesterday, the 
aim of Methodism is and must be that of our Master, that the 
world shall be saved. We cannot really as a Church outlive 
that passion, for if it should cease, Methodism would be dead. 

In this memorial year we might well revive our recollection 
of John Bunyan and his immortal classic. If we sit at the 
feet of this saint and sage we shall learn that every chord of 
emotion must be touched, every force of will called into play, 
every power of judgment, faith and love be evoked. The Pil- 
grim of the twentieth century who reaches the Celestial City 
must master the same difficulties and subdue the same enemies 
as did the Pilgrim of the seventeenth century. Likewise he has 
need of the same encouragement, the same vision, the same 
mighty Deliverer. There can be no spiritual appeal comparable 
with that which is based upon personal Christian experience, 
and the publicity that shall mean most to Church and world 
will be that of the transformed life, the radiant face. 


The Laity 


. We have spoken of pastoral leadership and conditions that 
make for its success. It is obvious that whatever affects the 
morale of the ministry is a factor in this equation. But if the 
pastor be the director of the local church, the laity constitutes 
its body and strength. The laymen are the counselors and co- 
workers in all the activities of the Church. Their breadth of 
vision, their response to great impulses, their support of pro- 
grams proposed to them or wrought out by them will measure 
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the success of that local church in the spiritualities as well as 
the temporalities. We might apply to these two elements, the 
ministerial and lay, the words, “useless each without the other.” 
We are speaking only of the human agencies to be sure. In 
this address we would formally recognize the magnificent work 
of our lay members, who in innumerable fields, without even the 
reward of a bit of ribbon or the honor of a citation, have carried 
on to the praise of God and the extension of the Kingdom. 


The Laity and the Annual Conference 


We believe the relation of our laity to the Annual Conference ~ 
bears strongly upon the question of what the local church may 
ask of the General Conference. As to the Quarterly Confer- 
ence, immediately authoritative in so large degree in the control 
of the local church, the rights of the laity have never been ques- 
tioned. In respect to the General Conference, the governing 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the way of dis- 
cussion was often storm swept, but the principle was formally 
approved in 1872; in 1896 numerical equality was reached, and 
in 1908 women were given membership in the Coference, so that 
in the eyes of our law, so far as this Conference is concerned, 
there is no longer male or female. But as to the place of the 
laity in the Annual Conference, the decision has not been 
reached. The Annual Conference is not primarily a legislative 
body in any proper and technical sense, but it is a body 
for consultation and action upon many important subjects af- 
fecting the welfare of the local church, and it is the only body 
which deals with some of those important matters in which the 
laity, as well as the ministry, must be vitally concerned. With 
some the admission of laymen to the Annual Conference has 
been deemed illegal. Of course, Disciplinary procedure can 
relieve that illegality. But it has been objected that even 
though it be lawful, it is not expedient. So long as “lawful” 
means only permissible, expediency may well determine action, 
but when to permissibility is added the element of justice, then 
expediency must yield to right. 

A century ago by the calendar the agitation of this question 
was largely influential in the separation of those who formed 
the Methodist Protestant Church. It is the judgment of your 
brethren that, in the matter of the laymen in the Annual Con- 
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ference, the present might well be the appropriate time to face 
and master whatever difficulties appear. Of necessity there will 
be certain rights reserved, as, for instance, action in judicial 
procedure, but with the reservations which will suggest them- 
selves, the participation of our laymen would in our opinion be 
of value. In some of the matters brought to the Annual Confer- 
ence there might be given the right of voice without vote, and 
in other matters the full right of voice and vote. It‘would 
undoubtedly strengthen the sympathy of the laity for the min- 
istry if the opportunity of expressing judgment were allowed 
the laity in the reception and ordination of: preachers, for this 
vitally affects the life of the local church, and the support of the 
laity must be a large factor in the problem of maintenance. | In- 
deed, in all the questions considered by the Annual Conference, 
the advantage of lay participation must be conceded. The 
justification of such extension of lay function will, however, 
be conditioned upon the character of the men selected for such 
service and largely upon their continuance in it, so that there 
shall be such acquaintance with the task and such familiarity 
with method as shall secure effectiveness. ‘The temperamental 
qualifications for team work, we may safely assume, will not 
be overlooked. 


Stewardship 


All of our Church activities, with moral or spiritual objective, 
accentuate the importance of Stewardship, not as an academic 
theory, but as a vital factor in the whole round of ‘duty and 
privilege. The fixing of a standard in the dedication of sub- 
stance is not the chief thesis of Stewardship, though for def- 
initeness the tithe is accepted by increasing ‘multitudes as a 
reasonable minimum of obligation. This, however, is but the 
material symbol of that devotion which utterly and gladly yields 
to God self and all it holds. As the waters of the sea at the 
incoming of the tide find and fill the broad stretches of gulf and 
bay, and also the waiting vacancies half hidden by sedge and 
reed, so comes in God’s claim, from the imperious command of 
which no power of brain or heart, no bit of strength or wealth 
ean find itself exempt. To that claim the only worthy response 
is the utter devotement of substance, of service, of life itself. 
It is evident that some form of organized Stewardship is essen- 
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tial if really worth-while results are to be secured. We, there- 
fore, express the hope that. the General Conference may discover 
a plan for the crystallization of the conviction of our people on 
this vital question. | 


Changes in the World Parish 


The world parish has undergone radical changes during the 
last. quadrennium. In South America and Mexico, notably in 
the latter country, such changes have taken place. In Mexico 
the government has adopted measures to prevent the interfer- 
ence of the Church in matters political. Our own constituency 
has accepted the situation in good faith, and on the whole the 
result has been to the strengthening of our work. In India the 
nationalistic movement. has. gone forward with occasional 
change of direction and method, but in China the most radical 
and revolutionary movements have taken place, industrial, social 
and religious, developing conditions of increasing and bewilder- 
ing confusion. It is in these countries, especially, as it was in 
this. country at the beginning of our revolution, the ideals of the 
Oriental. peoples have new proportions. Progress must in all 
these lands be ultimately by indigenous agencies, and its direc- 
tion will be by native leaders. In view of this, our legislation 
should contemplate this finality and make easier the way to its 
realization. 


Episcopal Administration in Central Conference Territories 


One item in the progressive adaptation of our methods to a 
work now carried on in many countries involves a new con- 
sideration of our system of episcopal administration. The ad- 
vance of our Church overseas in numbers, in educational training, 
in experience of Church life, and in power of spiritual leader- 
ship, has resulted in a strength and a growing self-realization 
which have been the goal of our efforts and in which we heartily 
rejoice. But these very conditions call for. some modification 
in our present plan of supervision. In some major sections of 
our work outside of the United States of America no change is 
desired in the existing order of administration by General 
Superintendents elected and assigned to their fields by the Gen- 
eral Conference. But in other Central Conference territories 
there is a clear and reasonable demand that the task of episcopal 
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administration shall be shared by nationals or others already 
resident on those fields, and that the national church, through 
its Central Conference, shall participate more weightily in the 
choice of its own leaders. So far from breaking connection with 
the Church at large, such a plan, we believe, will strengthen 
the ties of affection and loyalty which unite the sections of our 
Church in distant lands. While differing in detail, the memo- 
rials which come from several Central Conferences are alike in 
asking for continued inclusion in the organic life of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, coupled with larger local autonomy. 
In particular, they request that the power may be granted them, 
by such constitutional process as shall be found necessary and 
appropriate, to choose for themselves such national or regional 
Bishops as they may need in addition to the General Superin- 
tendents assigned to them by the General Conference. These 
new national aspirations command our warmest sympathy. We 
believe the time has come for action, and we recommend to the 
General Conference the careful and cordial consideration of the 
wisest way by which these aspirations may be met and satis- 


fied. 
World Policy 


Whatever action may be taken by the General Conference 
on the matter of episcopal supervision overseas will touch, 
however, only one aspect of a complex problem. What shall 
be the whole policy of our Church in lands outside of the United 
States,—as to the form of its organization, the powers com- 
mitted to it, its organic relation to the rest of the Church, and 
its relation to other evangelical bodies and to movements for 
the formation of union national Churches? Upon the answer 
to these and similar queries much will depend. It is undoubt- 
edly wiser to steer than to drift, but we cannot steer with con- 
fidence until: the course has been charted. It may well be, as 
we face some changes and many problems brought. before us 
by rapidly shifting circumstances, that the time has come for 
such a comprehensive and thorough study of this whole matter 
as might be made by a special Commission so chosen as to be 
representative of all the major fields in which we are at work. 
In this connection we call attention to the memorial on this 
subject from the Eastern Asia Central Conference, and invite 
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the thoughtful attention of the General Conference to this far- 
reaching question. 


Il. Wat tur Loca, CHurcH Owes To GENERAL METHODISM 


But what does the local church owe to world-wide Methodism ? 
For this local church, in whatever land it has its place, must 
never think of itself as a church apart. It must be constantly 
emphasized that the world is our parish, and the local church 
should not regard community boundaries as limiting the range 
of its interest and sympathy. If in any given place there are 
more churches than can be properly maintained, it is far better 
to leave the spiritual care of the neighborhood to some one of the 
other churches having the world-vision than to merge the various 
groups into an organization lacking the stimulation of the 
world outlook and contact. Such outlook and contact are essen- 
tial to normal church life, and no financial saving can compen- 
sate for their absence. The Church which is to save itself must 
take its rightful part in saving the world. The local church 
must not become the creature of an aggressive individualism 
or of a narrow parochialism. It owes to the general Church 
respect for its authority and support of its policies and pro- 
grams. It should strengthen our appreciation of our own 
agencies to note that some of our Boards—in particular those 
of Missions, of Education, of Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
esses, of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals—have had 
for their management in the last years the practical endorse- 
ment of most.munificent gifts, not only from our own constitu- 
ency, but from Christian men and women outside our commun- 
ion. 


Solidarity and Co-operation 


It is possible, of course, unduly to magnify the importance 
of solidarity, and it may be necessary sometimes to discourage 
the idolatry which sacrifices to the net and burns incense to 
the drag, but there is a reasonable attitude of mind which, 
having deliberately cast in its lot with the denomination, stead- 
fastly resists the impulse to belittle the connectional appeal or 
embarrass its presentation. 

The local church which honors itself will also honor this 
general Church whose name it bears. The election of the 
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officers of the general Church and the formulation of the Disci- 
pline which they are directed to administer are. determined; by 
the representatives. of the local church. The right of insistence 
that these officers shall be obedient to the orders of the Church 
has its correlative in the insistence that brotherly support. be 
given to those chosen by their comrades for such administrative 
office who, after all, are men of like passions with their electors, 
and who are doubtless ready to confess that whatever treasure 
they may have, they hold in_earthen vessels... In such case the 
obligation of consideration and helpfulness is inescapable, and 
in things ecclesiastical, as in things physical, the law of action 
and reaction. inevitably holds. 

The local church must share in the denominational. philan- 
thropies in a way that shall fairly express ability, intellectual, 
spiritual, financial, contributing for the care of childhood and 
the aged. As Christ long time ago took up the little child into 
His arms of love, so He means that His Church shall care for 
those deprived of parental care. As He from the cross, called 
to His best loved disciple, “Behold thy mother,” so He calls 
His Church now to emulate the apostolic tenderness in its care 
of the aged, As He turned aside to answer, the call of the 
blind, the ill, the distraught, so it befits His followers worthily 
to meet their responsibility in ministry to the weak and suffering. 


The Local Church and Missions 


During the quadrennium our people have laid upon the altar 
of God unprecedented offerings, but the balance as to objective 
has not been preserved. It is in the distinctive work of foreign 
missions that our lack is most painfully noticeable. For the 
previous quadrennium, for example, the receipts of the Board 
of Foreign Missions amounted to $22,353,504; for the quadren- 
nium just closed the sum was $14,292,496, or a deficit, of 
thirty-six per cent. The amount given includes the preferen- 
tial for the Board’s debt. 

We have grown accustomed to the mechanics of benevolence 
and sometimes in the intricacies of method the straight road 
from giver to the recipient intended has appeared to be in effect 
blocked, so that a gift generously devised has notireally helped the 
special cause for which it was offered, not because of any inten- 
tional diversion, but simply because of the tortuous lines of 
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‘involved transmission: We need to bring in by some sort of 
spiritual endeavor an application of television so that a face 
shall be seen rather than the intermediary organization, and we 
must have, not the mechanics of a system, but the emotion of a - 
heart. The work and success of our women’s great missionary 
societies must not be lost upon us. Their method is illustrative 
of personality, and if we may so say, of objective visibility. 
More than once the mind of the Church has been confused and 
liberality discouraged because of conflicting statements of need 
and general policy upon the part of those charged with the 
conduct of our benevolences. It is apparent that such contrari- 
ety of utterance must be avoided in the interest of the causes 
represented, and also with distinct intent to eliminate every - 
needless embarrassment in the work of the local church. 
Somehow the face of the man of Macedonia has lost the 
sharpness of outline, and the neglected man, once brought 
clearly to notice, has again disappeared. For him the forgetful- 
ness that follows acquaintance is more perilous than the ignor- 
ance which preceded his introduction. In some of the fields the 
privations of our heroic missionaries and the loss of confidence 
upon the part of the nationals are such as it is impossible to 
portray. Whatever be the lines of administration as you shall 
determine them, the conservation of past successes and the im- 
provement of present opportunity demand a consecration of sub- 
stance far, far beyond that of the last quadrennium. One of the 
greatest of America’s statesmen began his march toward service 
of the world when he took upon his heart the burden of the 
forgotten man. We must find, if we can, how it has come to 
pass that so many have forgotten, or have seemed to forget the 
faces that Bashford saw and loved, the faces that William Taylor 
and William Butler looked upon until the lines of those faces 
were graven on mind and heart. As a Conference we must 
pray God that no temple calling us to worship, no structure 
waiting for erection, no enterprise, however Christlike in’ its 
appeal, shall cause us to pass by on “the other side, when China 
lies wounded in the road of the ages, or when Europe or India, 
or Japan, or Korea, or South America, or Africa, or Mexico or 
the Philippine Islands cries to us for help. God has entrusted 
the collective churches with vast wealth. It is for you to probe 
and plan, to pray, to co-ordinate, so to quicken and inspire that 
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in the whole world there shall be no forgotten race, no forgotten 
group, no forgotten soul, whether in this or another land, 
whether speaking ours or another tongue. 

In response to a demand for consolidation and a unified man- 
agement, our law has provided for a central organization which 
makes its appeal in behalf of World Service. Without question, 
this general plan has made for indefiniteness so that, even 
though a strong Commission has sought faithfully to carry for- 
ward the work, there has been lacking the miore specific chal- 
lenge necessary for the awakening of interest and the stimulating 
of giving. Utter freedom of solicitation would doubtless flood 
our Church with wearying appeals, while utter indefiniteness 
would make for decreasing response. It is, therefore, the con- 
viction of the Bishops that the most careful thought should be 
given to the devising of a plan that will allow the largest possible 
freedom of designating gifts, whether by individuals or 
churches, consistent with the protection of our benevolent system 
as a whole. We believe, as well, that the benevolent organiza- 
tions should be so changed as to make separate Boards more 
responsible for the educating of our people with reference to 
their particular work, and for inspiring the eone to pees 
generosity. 

We must make it convincingly clear to the people among whom 
we labor that the Methodist Episcopal Church is in no sense an 
agent of any government. Where we labor we are present not 
as propagandists of civilization of any type but as the friends 
of men and the proclaimers of the good news of ‘God. Cer- 
tainly no man should be there whose mind holds to Kipling’s 
idea of “the lesser breeds without the law.” We are to distinguish 
sharply between the promulgation of a gospel which is not ours 
but Christ’s, and the propaganda of a civilization which is not 
Christ’s’ but ours. The attitude assumed: and held by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in every land must be non-political 
but can never be non-ethical: If in any land, the publication 
of the gospel with its inescapable ethical teaching involves us 
in irreconcilable differences with the ruling powers, the only 
course open to us would be that of retiring from the field, trans- 
ferring what we have to national groups with such subsidies as 


may be required. 
It has been said, “When once a nation begins to think, it is 
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impossible to stop it.” .The nations of the South, but especially 
those of the East, have begun to think new thoughts and. we 
must, in our ministry to them, understand and respect their 
ideals. If ever there has been mingled with the redemptive 
passion for China and India, the desire for ecclesiastical glory 
or zeal for Western civilization, however ideally presented, the 
day for it has gone. We shall be solicitous, not concerning 
the externalities of church life, nor can we dictate in any im- 
perialistic way the terms of confession or the forms of worship. 
If only we can help men in spiritual need to see Christ, if only 
we can help to make plain to them who He is and how He 
loves, we can well afford to agree that the further understand- 
ing and practice may be in the fashion of the Hast rather 
than of the West. 


III. Wuat Wortp-WipE Metruopism Asks OF THE WORLD 


What world-wide Methodism would ask of the world is only 
this: credit for honest intention, accuracy in reporting us, and 
the opportunity to serve. It has sometimes been charged that 
we are a political Church. It would doubtless be well if, when 
those of our membership, lay or ministerial, discuss questions 
of public policy, they would make it plain that they speak for 
themselves and not as representatives of the Church unless 
especially commissioned to do so. But the characterization of 
any Church as political is not to be justified on the ground that 
it is interested in the civic affairs of state, nation or world, or 
on the ground that being thus interested, it makes known the 
positions to which it is committed. The term in any unfavorable 
sense is applicable only when it can be shown that effort, whether 
by open pronouncement or secret intrigue or endeavor, contem- 
plates some special advantage in the way of strength or prestige 
or immunity of the Church concerned. We are clearly within 
our rights in appealing for that fairness of treatment which 
every group, religious, political, social, industrial, financial, may 
reasonably expect, a claim which is generally recognized and 
respected by the journalism of the day. 


IV. WxHar Wortp-Wipr Mreruopism Owes To THE WorRLD 


But what world-wide Methodism owes to the world cannot be 
stated so briefly. It owes not only the obligation of humane and 
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generous intent but the effectual demonstration of this intent. 
Jesus Christ was not only Master, Saviour, Lord, but in the 
broadest and most vital sense He was Brother, and by His 
brotherhood all depths were fathomed, all heights scaled, all 
reaches encompassed. There can be nothing human which can 
be of indifference to the Master or to His Church. Methodism 
owes to the world intelligent interest in all the problems human- 
ity is seeking to solve. 


The World’s Childhood and Youth 


Methodism must be concerned with childhood everywhere, not 
only our own children but the childhood of the world, concerned 
that every unit in the great multitude shall have a child’s fair 
chance. It would mean, if accurately analyzed, that the child 
should, in so far as may be, have a fair and kindly world in 
which to live, that he shall escape the wiles of cupidity and 
exploitation, be delivered from the factual slavery of mills and 
fields, whether in the old lands or the new. In those early years, 
when brain and muscle must have their chance for development, 
all the voices of the physical world, through which God speaks 
to men, declare that the playground with its pleasurable varieties 
of exercise must have right of way over the treadmill grind of 
compulsory toil. A child has the inherent right to know some- 
thing of the world in which he lives. He will early enough see 
the seamy side of things and have that view of life which inevi- 
tably leads either to the hazard of the willful or the bondage 
of the fearful. Well for him if he can feel God’s winds blowing 
across the years, can catch the sunshine of God’s favor, and 
be helped in weaving into the web of life some of the warmer, 
brighter colors. You may not understand the language of the 
child’s lips, but you do know the language of his heart, for 
human hearts have a common speech, a common cry. 

And this child, if he survives the chill and hunger of un- 
friendly years, if he escapes the thrill of circumstances which 
shuts out the vision and holds him in from liberty and down 
to the dust, if he gets by the perils of the earliest days, too 
often enters that cheerless world of religious illiterates, of | 
which group there are in America alone, according to one 
authority, 13,000,000 and, according to another, 27,000,000. 
We must follow them. They are without God so far as faith 
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and obedience go, without religion, Jewish or Christian, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant. If that be true of the United States of 
America, what is the spiritual destitution of the world’s child- 
hood? The attitude of world-wide Methodism is that which 
recognizes the immense advance of any soul which has been 
lifted out of the depths of a godless world and has come to a 
conscious and worshipful attitude toward God, the Father, and 
toward Jesus Christ, His only Son our Lord, even though the 
vision of the Incarnate God be dim and shadowy. Methodism 
owes to this child, this youth, this soul of whatever age or 
place or circumstance, its unaffected concern, its real sympathy, 
praying that upon its darkness, and if so may be, through our 
help, heaven shall say, “Let there be light.” With such a life 
before us, the attitude toward every movement in the interest 
of childhood, youth or adult which expresses genuine interest 
in constructive endeavor may well have our encouragement even 
if it does not answer all the tests we would apply to our own 
agencies. 

We are and must be profoundly interested in every phase 
of real educational work under whatever auspices conducted. 
We are, however, particularly committed to our public school 
system, and are concerned that the provisions made for the 
children and youth shall everywhere be adequate. We are con- 
vinced also that morality should be taught in these schools and 
that the Bible should be read not with theological intent but to 
give evidence of our respect for religion and to lay a founda- 
tion for morality in teaching the being, the presence, the kind- 
ness of God. In such organizations as the Boy Scouts, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, we should be substantially represented, for in a 
fine way they interpret human interest, intelligent and Christ- 
like. And we must accept responsibility for our rightful share 
in the promotion of all the general philanthropies which express 
unselfish impulse in helpful ministry. 


The Industrial Problem 


We are concerned in the industrial problem in its every aspect, 
and in safeguarding to the very limit those who are engaged 
in extra-hazardous labor, that wherever practicable the. ele- 
ment of danger be eliminated or relieved. But we are con- 
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- cerned also that whatever the character of the toil there shall 
be a livable wage alike to men and women, capable not merely 
of prolonging existence but of supporting life, insisting always 
that life shall have for others such content as we demand for 
ourselves. It does not satisfy the requirement if there be given 
to the toiler to-day only so much as shall enable him to resume 
his toil to-morrow. 

The dead level of a purely communistic theory does not appear 
either practicable or desirable, but certain things are demanded; 
provision for bodily comfort, for intellectual stimulation and 
satisfaction, for social contact under conditions altogether 
freed from humiliating suggestion; a share in the common 
amusements and pleasures of life; the promotion of that com- 
fortable sense of self-respect which must be one of the constant 
if mutual regard is to survive in the world of give and take; 
and a reasonable provision for the days of illness and old age. 
In our social scheme we must give distinct recognition to these 
as basic elements of our industrial creed. 

The problem of unemployment is one of the most serious 
that faces us, and one of the most involved. The disturbance 
of political order, the lack of confidence in the stability of 
values, overproduction of mill or factory, the occurrence of 
flood, or earthquake, all these have an immediate influence 
in crowding the ranks of the unemployed. It is an aspect 
of industrialism which demands patient and expert study, and 
no remedy can be extemporized, but in a measure quite beyond 
our accustomed consciousness, we share the responsibility for 
seeking a solution. ~ 

Here as elsewhere, we would lend all the force of our influ- 
ence’ to’ the method of the council table, persistently opposing 
every method which appeals to force rather than to reason. 
in the settlement of vexed questions. We do not recognize any 
inherent virtue in poverty nor any inherent vice in wealth. 
Moral courage has its finest expression when it stands for calm: 
discussion and fair adjustment, urging upon others and accept- 
ing for self the personal and practical implications of a balanced 
social creed: It may be too much to expect such discretion from 
the professional doctrinaire, but less than this cannot satisfy 
the demands we make upon ourselves. Our theory of industrial-| 
ism does not require a denial of the rights of private ownership. 
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The Church, however, in its utterance and action, must 
make clear its Christian attitude toward wealth as to its acqui- 
sition and disbursement. No righteousness of acquisition, how- 
ever exalted, can excuse gross selfishness or extravagant display 
in its use, or justify that penurious mind which interprets mere 
possession as the end of accumulation and leaves to chance the 
scattering of fortune too tightly held by the toiler until his 
grasp has been loosened by death. And no generosity, however 
broad and discriminating, can atone for the unethical acquisition. 
The word of Zaccheus, uttered long time ago, might be accepted 
as a model of utterance for one whose gains have been by meth- 
ods which cannot be defended in the presence of the Master. 
Standing before the Prophet of Galilee, Zaccheus published his 
purpose to give, and his purpose to repay, so making clear that 
to his quickened conscience, bestowment to the poor and restitu- 
ion to those who have been wronged belong together. The Church 
must make convincingly clear that mercy and justice in human 
conduct can never appear in their rightful beauty and strength 
except as they stand side by side. 

We believe in the rights of labor, individual and collective. 
We affirm our belief also in the right of the laborer to deter- 
mine for himself his relation to the labor union, for to us 
there is equal aversion to tyranny, whether it be of organized 
capital or organized labor. We cannot hope to bring either of 
the groups immediately interested to any reasonable dispassion- 
ate view of these matters unless and until we have rid ourselves 
of those prejudices which prevent judicial poise and make of 
would be counselors only partisan and passionate advocates. 
Not infrequently the Church is blamed because the reign of 
love and good will is so long in coming. It must be ever borne 
in mind that the Church has given to the world those very 
ideals of justice and the square deal which are the criteria 
by which the theories of trade and the attitudes of men are 
judged. 

We note with high approval a tendency in industrial manage+ 
ment to cultivate relationships which are in harmony with the 
idea of Christian brotherhood. The old notion of master and 
servant is passing out of our thinking and is being replaced 
by the practice of comradeship. Increasing effort is made to 
induce those who labor to fit themselves for intelligent co- 
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Operation in the conduct of business enterprises. 'These move- 
ments have long had our commendation and support. We be- 
lieve that those who invest their lives in productive endeavors 
should share in full proportion to the contribution which they 
make, both in the profits and in the conduct of industrial foun- 
dations. 


The Great Moralities—The Lord’s Day 


Methodism owes to the world its zeal in behalf of the great 
moralities.. A decent respect for the sanctity of the Lord’s Day 
is manifestly an objective to which we are committed. Its 
observance is inseparably related to the maintenance of reli- 
gion. We may well address ourselves most vigorously to a 
defense of the day against the rampant commercialism of the 
times, keeping constantly in mind the words of Jesus as of 
primal importance, “The Sabbath was made for man~and 
not man for the Sabbath.” It is in the human rather than in 
the religious aspects of the case that we shall have our greatest 
power of general appeal. And for this very reason the Church 
cannot sanction in the interest of Sunday amusement such dis- 
regard of the decalogue as will inevitably tend to the further 
secularizing of the Lord’s Day, when so many influences are at 
work to break down every safeguard of its sanctity. 


Debasing Interature—The Stage—Dress 


There must be concern for the morals of the community as 
affected by the perverted and poisonous character of so many 
of the theaters and of so much of current literature whether 
belonging to the class of the tabloid daily or the magazines in 
which, under the name of art, shameless vice insults every 
sense of decency. Cupidity and sensuality unite in their carica- 
ture of all that is womanly and manly for the defilement of all 
that is manly and womanly. It is needful that devotion to 
fashion be subdued by concern for morals. Remembering the 
essential imperfections of our behavior and standards, we ap- 
peal to those within and without our communion to give them- 
selves to earnest endeavor so that in the interest, not of taste 
merely, but of life, there be set a limit beyond which suggestive 
art, under whatever name, shall not be suffered to pass. And 
we register the conviction that propriety demands in many 
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things not only resistance of forward tendencies but the adoption 
of far less obtrusive customs than at present prevail. There 
is a perfectly normal desire for recreation and entertainment. 
This may, in part, be met by insisting that the drama be 
purged of what is offensive and that what is wholesome be 
openly sanctioned, for our protest against the unclean has its 
logical sequel in our approval of the clean. The world will 
read, and the surest remedy for the evil of debasing literature is 
the spread of literature, sane and elevating. Let us maintain 
the highest level of our own publications and stimulate their 
widest. possible circulation. 


Dworce 


Whatever weakens respect for the parental relation threatens 
the foundation of the home, and the recognized sacredness of 
that home is one of the corner-stones in the structure of civiliza- 
tion. That of which we have been speaking directly bears upon 
this fact. But with all the extravagant misinterpretations of the 
stage and the influence of neurotic literature, there is nothing 
quite so inimical to home life as the tragedy of the divorce 
courts and the easy dissolution of the marriage bonds. In the 
United States the divorces granted in a year are equal to one- 
seventh of the marriages solemnized, and in some of the single 
States the proportion of divorces is much higher. In many in- 
stances such weight is given to the so-called incompatibilities 
and the sequel to divorce is such speedy remarriage that, the 
whole transaction has upon the community the cone BRE 
effect of authorized marital exchange. 

It is to be deplored that during recent years there ni been. 
a very flood of suggestion looking toward easier and more con- 
venient methods of divorce, involving such prenuptial agree- 
ments as appear to anticipate the dissolution of the relationship. 
That seems to be the thought in the so-called companionate 
and trial marriage. It may be an honest effort to relieve the 
tragedy of unlawful relationship, but it is an utterly mistaken 
policy. which addresses itself to the problem of relief, not. by 
attempting the elevation of motive, but by lending to. the 
status by legal pronouncement the transparent dress of alleged 
respectability. The effect of such suggestion, however, is to 
make matrimony too often a matter simply of sensual.attraction, 
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which no longer need be entered into “reverently, discreetly, and 
in the fear of God,” and the marriage relation loses at once 
the blessing of the Church, the stamp of social convention, and 
the possible cumulative dignity attaching to years of devoted 
comradeship. Those who assume to deal with the subject, either 
as novelists, humanists or churchmen, must keep in mind the 
essential gravity of the subject. 

We must insist upon respect for our own law upon this sub- 
ject by our ministry and laity. So far as our standards go, 
we are with those who guard most jealously the altars of the 
home. Our denominational attitude is that of opposition to 
divorce except upon scriptural grounds, and we cannot justify 
the remarriage of even those who are the innocent parties in 
proceedings for divorce except where the action is based upon 
marital infidelity. The recognition of any other ground for 
divorce in our permissive provision for the “innocent party” at 
once opens the door to collusion and confusion. Mutual for- 
bearance will, in many an unhappy home, resolve the discord 
and bring back the reign of love, and the church should give to 
such homes its sanest counsel, its tenderest care. The cost of 
maintaining unbroken home life probably will involve mutual 
forbearance and surrender of prerogative now and again, but the 
alternative is the blasting of the foundations, the crash of the 
walls. 


Prohibition 


World-wide Methodism is concerned in the morality of the 
world as it affects and is affected by the traffic in strong drink. 
Our prohibition creed, as stated in the book of Discipline, fairly 
expresses the position which the Church has taken upon the 
subject. With all our pronouncements, however, our record of 
achievement, our organizations, we are in an hour as critical 
as any to which we have ever come. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has been written into our Federal Constitution, and there 
it will doubtless remain secured in perpetuity by the provisions 
of the organic law itself which demand for amendment by annul- 
ment, the identical processes required for amendment by adop- 
tion. We have learned by experience, however, that where cus- 
toms of long standing are affected by law, constitutional or stat- 
utory, especially where there is involved the question of political 
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power, commercial gain, or personal restraint, the written law 
is not automatically effective. There has been widespread oppo- 
sition to this law. Some of those sworn to uphold. the law have >) 
not only themselves despised and defied it, but deliberately 
taught others to do the same, so that in the eyes of the immature 
the law has been made to appear contemptible. At a time when 
many influences are conspiring to lower the standards of con- 
duct, there has been a persistent effort to. charge not upon the — 
violation of the law, but upon the law itself, responsibility for 
corrupting the age. Some who have been most vigorous in their 
zeal for the law have shown themselves less tactful than ardent, 
so that the very methods pursued by them have needlessly em- 
bittered and intensified opposition. ; 

There is assuredly demanded a campaign of education, sys- 
tematic and intensive, devoted to persuasion rather than conten- 
tion, but we dare not condone any compromise with lawlessness. 
“Whatever be the expenditure involved in the legal processes 
adopted, it is still true that administrative laxity is infinitely 
more costly than even the most extravagant method of law 
enforcement and that nothing could be devised so destructive 
of the nation’s rightful standards as the belief sometimes avowed 
that public morality is an iridescent dream. 

We cannot consent to the moral dismemberment of the Union 
by the virtual nullification of the Constitution through modi- 
fication of statutory law. That method of dealing with the 
Federal Constitution, whether it relates to this or any other 
amendment; is inconsistent with the respect for that instru- 
ment which it demands and must have, if government of and 
by and for the people is really to survive. We must set our- 
selves persistently to resist every change of constitution or stat- 
ute which looks toward releasing this traffic from any restraint 
which .the present laws impose. To take the first formal step 
in the direction of lowered standards is equivalent to a confession 
that the soberness of the nation is either undesirable or im- 
possible. To approve and authorize the modification which the 
opponents of law and order seek, is to start upon that moye- 
ment of moral descent which, gathering momentum, must inevi- 
tably find this nation at the bottom of the hill up whicn, through 
the long years, with patience and sacrifice, we have been stead- 
ily climbing. Our makers of public opinion, from whatever 
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platform they speak, cannot consistently lend their influence 
to discredit the law and justify its violation; they must. defend 
the majesty of the law and make its abuse abhorrent. To do 
otherwise is in effect to make individual preference the sole 
criterion of civic obligation. We are most certain of permanent 
result when we insist that all the facts be known; that convic- 

_— tion shall refuse consent to shilly-shally compromise. We must 
follow up our educational program by calling to the polls 
upon every election day all our sons and daughters who 
have the franchise. For after all, the ballot, clean and 
unafraid, is the best preventive thus far discovered for legis- 
lative anemia, judicial astigmatism and executive locomotor 
ataxia. 

The time has come for us to submit to the closest scrutiny our 
whole plan of action, and perhaps to substitute new methods for 
old. The argument for the retention of the old on the ground 
of past efficiency is not conclusive. So far as method goes we 
must be ready for reasonable change; so far as objective is con- 
cerned we are unalterably fixed. Conscious of the rectitude of 
our intent, mindful of the forces against us, yet confident as 
to the resources available, human and divine, believing that the 
sobriety of the nation is the measure of its safety, we urge moral- 
ity-loving men and women of whatever creed or party, in busi- 
ness and in social life, to make their attitude toward this evil. 
convincingly clear. We call upon the youth of the world to 
give their brimming energy to this great crusade. We offer our 
plea for sympathy to those who have opposed us; we offer our 
pledge of sacrificial unity to those who labor with us; we offer 
our prayer for guidance and strength to the God above us, as 
we solemnly commit ourselves once again to the struggle that 
the traffic in strong drink, whether legalized or outlawed, shall 
end. 

We recall with deepest gratitude the notable work of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the Anti-Saloon League, 
and our own Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, kindred societies. The attacks made upon our own 
Board sufficiently indicate the effectiveness of its work. Prob- 
ably there is at present no other educational factor more potent 
in the creation of wholesome public sentiment than the weekly 
publications from the presses of this Board. 
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International and Inter-Racial Goodwill 


World-wide Methodism owes to the world its uttermost 
strength in hastening the day of goodwill. Our relation to 
those of other lands has been embarrassed by such legislation 
as that of the “Japanese Exclusion Act,” the effect of which 
thas been felt not in one country alone, but in every land where 
the conditions seem to suggest the clash of color. The develop- 
ments affect not only the American workers but the nationals 
associated with them. There is scarcely a little congregatzon in 
all the countries washed by the seven seas which does not present 
new aspects of difficulty in the missionary adventure which must 
and will continue unless the mistakes of needless and offensive 
discrimination are corrected. If we are to meet the native of 
another land with any hope of leading him to Christ, we must 
not only dismiss forever all that is suggestive of the superiority 
complex, but we must make it unmistakably plain to him that 
we have done so. 

We know that all the world is kept advised of what goes on in 
America, and cannot lend countenance to any movement which 
denies the full rights of citizenship to any class on the ground 
of race, religion, or previous condition. While the option of 
candidacy for office is inherent in the franchise, the claim to 
election must be proved to the individual voter and may be 
limited, not only by the authoritative interpretation of constitu- 
tional provisions, but also as the implications of such provisions 
may appear to affect the question of personal qualification. The 
attitude of Methodism in the homeland, as in every other land, 
must be that of Peter, who, to the kneeling man of the long ago, 
said, “Stand upon thy feet.” The narrow intolerance, which in 
this country pursues its course of suspicion and intimidation, 
while by an utter perversion of speech claiming that its stand- 
ards are both Christian and American, deserves the unmeasured 
condemnation of every Methodist Episcopalian. This violation 
of Christian ideals is an indignity offered to large numbers of 
our constituency at home and to multitudes also of fellow cit- 
izens outside our own communion, but for whose civil rights we 
stand, and it is an insult offered to whole nations abroad. 

We can hardly overstress the influence of our treatment of 
those who come from other lands upon the peoples from whom 
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they come. Sensitive often, as we should certainly be, any lack 
of consideration which meets those of other lands at the doorway 
of the country, or after they have entered in, any violation of 
the neighbor code is magnified in the telling, and conversely any 
indication of real kindness will have its sequel in the opening 
of heart doors on the other side of the sea. 

As illustrating the possibility of constructive effort in the 
correction of race prejudice, we would call attention to the 
remarkable work done by the Commission of Inter-racial Co-op- 
eration in a field of unusually delicate relationships and. per- 
plexing problems. It is one of the movements which has called 
constantly for self-restraint and that faith which inspires broad- 
minded endeavor. We would formally acknowledge our obliga- 
tion to those who have given themselves to the promotion of 
this work, and we should not only encourage the Commission 
to continue effort in its particular field, but also should accept 
its accomplishment as suggestive of what may be done and 
ought to be done in bringing other racial groups together. 
The General Conference has it in its power, by the promotion 
of such agencies, to strengthen in a significant measure the 
bonds of inter-racial goodwill. 


World. Peace 


The recollection of the world war is almost ever before us. 
In 1917 we took our place upon the field believing that we 
were participating in a war which was to end war. Of the 
awfulness of that war it is not necessary to speak. Its horrors 
have been burned into the consciousness of the age. Even when 
we were together as a General Conference in Springfield four 
years ago, as we uttered our pronouncement against war, the 
most of us probably thought that, taking nature as it is, with 
experience ineffaceable and conviction inescapable, humanity 
would not again resort to the savagery of the battlefield for 
the settlement of issues which, in almost every case, ultimately 
belong to the realm of reason and conscience. If any such be- 
lief was-cherished, then we have been rudely disillusioned. More 
than one country has, since then, sent out the call to the colors: 
It is manifest that for war no remedy has been found because ‘no 
substitute has been agreed upon. Say what we will, the passion 
for peace does not anywhere appear as a controlling national 
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impulse. The tragedy in China to-day, with her agony of 
body, her confusion of mind, her hatred of fellow-countrymen, 
her distrust of other peoples, must shake us from our lethargy, 
must make impossible the unworthy calm of the provincial 
mind. 

It is difficult to fix responsibility for past or present wars, 
and even if we could untangle the cords of guilt, the men 
who fell in battle would not come back. It is more important 
that we fix responsibility for future wars should they ever 
come. More than one of the military leaders have declared 
that if war were to come again the Church would be to blame. 
However intended, that word is at once an indictment of and a 
tribute to the Church. It is a solemn challenge which we dare 
not disregard. One of the keenest thinkers of the 18th century 
said, “War is the greatest of all crimes, and yet there is no 
aggressor who does not color his crime with the pretext of jus- 
tice.” Let us see to it that Methodism shall stand with un- 7 
stained hands if war is suffered to reappear. It has been pre- 
dicted that; with the advances in chemistry, in aviation, in 
the power and control of electricity since 1918, the horrors of 
another world war would make the last war but as child’s play. 
Let us agree, however, that fear based upon that sort of prophecy 
will never bring in the reign of peace. Much has been accom- 
plished in recent years but much must yet be done in chang- 
ing the psychology of the world with reference to war. It has 
sometimes seemed to superficial minds that the propaganda of 
peace takes from the heroes of many a field the honor due 
them. The great truth, too often forgotten, is that the peace of 
the world is the great objective toward which every true prophet 
has pointed, for which unselfish toil has continually. striven 
and toward which every hero, loyal to conscience and God, has 
consciously or unconsciously struggled. 

In pleading for world peace we are but hastening the age 
which every true hero from the beginning would have exulted 
in heralding. 

Upon two or three conditions the hope for a warless world 
must rest. There must be insistence upon the fact that war 
is not inevitable. There must be the process of education to the 
end that the heroic ideal and appeal shall be transferred from 
the bloodstained battlefield to those fields of bloodless conflict 
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where every victory is to the abiding gain and joy of all. We 
are not far enough along to urge the discontinuance of our 
national military and naval schools, yet where we are in control, 
we should prevent, and where we are not we should discourage 
compulsory military training in school and college, a course 
of action altogether consistent with any sane theory of patriotic 
obligation. There must be agreement that the cost of partici- 
pation in any war shall be shared by every group and every indi- 
vidual, high or low, rich or poor. The distribution of cost must 
be so adjusted that those who represent the dignity and unity 
of the nation in congress or parliament, or as presidents or 
kings, shall, by reason of office, be the first upon whom the tax 
is levied. Any theory of government which justifies the con- 
scription of hfe must surely justify the conscription of capital 
and labor, and if, under any condition, men are called to the 
discipline of the camp and the peril of the field, the nation 
must guard with flaming sword every gateway to wealth against 
the approach of the profiteer. In case of war among the other 
nations, it should be provided that no gold stained with 
human blood be allowed to financier or manufacturer dwell- 
ing in the protected zone. The declaration of such a national 
attitude upon the part of any government would clothe neu- 
trality with imperial dignity and would stir other nations to 
imitation. 

But why should we be compelled to discuss the penalties for 
participation in future war or be fashioning for ourselves a | 
sort of moral refuge against impending storm? Have we not — 
come to the place in human history when sheer barbarism can 
be mastered by civilization? Has the day not dawned, will it 
never dawn, when there shall be evoked by the soul of states- 
manship what never can be won by the sword of militarism, the 
answer to the world quest for peace without victory—of peace, 
that is, without the sequel of the burning wrath which inev- 
itably follows humiliating defeat? It will never come so long 
as diplomacy concerns itself simply or chiefly with the great 
game of wits for national monetary advantage. 

Nations must think straight and their leaders avoid the 
odium of a double standard—one form for display and one for 
use. It is not enough to ‘set our wills against war, unless 
there be promoted a pact among the nations which will make 
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generally applicable such provisions as were with limited range 
agreed upon at Locarno. If we really take seriously the re- 
sponsibility of this nation in the matter of world peace, it is 
imperatively demanded that we exhaust every effort in bringing 
together the nations in mutual understanding and agreement, 
accepting eagerly and at once every hand outstretched to us 
as a pledge of peace, and persistently offering our hand as. 
a symbol and guarantee of goodwill. We cordially com- 
mend the effort which the Secretary of State of the United 
States is making to bind together the nations to the end 
that war be outlawed. And we pray that these efforts may 
be crowned with such success as will make war an outlaw in 
the world. 

The complete disarmament of the nations must be synchro- 
nized, so that no one people shall be left helpless in the presence 
of armed lawlessness. The councilors in Geneva may have re- 
jected the proposition of Soviet Russia for reasons conclusive 
to the Council, but finally upon some such plan the nations 
must unite. Plans for partial disarmament are futile if the 
elimination of one destructive agency leaves open the expedient 
of multiplying other agents of destruction, and we are but 
deceiving ourselves if our treaties simply result in changing the 
scene of battle from sea or land to the air. So subtle is the 
human mind, so elastic our most careful phrases, so power- 
ful the forces which the laboratories are discovering, or 
devising, that only one effective remedy for war appears, 
namely, the insistent belief in and promotion of international 
friendship. 

We must discredit those policies which excite racial antipa- 
thies. We must bar the way toward provocative armament and 
antagonism, and our international trade relations must be regu- - 
lated and adjusted with this in mind. We dare not preach peace 
and then stand idly by while the material for conflagrations is 
gathered or lighted. Nor should we demand or consent that 
any one government be allowed the place of dictator at the 
world’s council table. We do not believe that for the United 
States of America it is wise or fair to stand apart from other 
nations until every difficulty is mastered and every feature 
of the program is perfected. 

We register our conviction that a World Court and a League 
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of Nations in some approved form have a real place in any 
practical program for world peace. For the United States 
of America to refuse her whole-hearted participation in the 
world’s constructive program, seems to us utterly inconsistent 
with our protestation of friendliness to the other nations. It is 
an attitude the more unworthy if, as we claim, we are the 
richest and strongest among the nations. Likewise, it is the 
most perilous course possible to us, for it is conceivable that 
our failure to accept responsibility and meet the cost of par- 
ticipation, whatever it be, in the strengthening of world friend- 
ship, might have its sequel in another war in which, whether 
we now will or will not, this nation should be involved. If such 
a day should ever come—which may God forbid—added to the 
cost of it, the eternally incurable agony of it, as long as men 
live the question would be asked why this nation, ere it was 
too late, came not to the help of the Lord; why, when the 
very stars of heaven seemed striving together for the peace of 
the world, we were unwilling to revise previous decisions, or 
broaden our policies, or decline expedients except as proposed | 
by ourselves; why, while in theory we were concerned in the 
welfare of the other nations, we were in fact content to abide 
in our fields and cities, listening to the bleating of our flocks, 
the music of our factories. 

We are not empowered upon this or any other similar issue, 
as a General Conference to make pledges for the ministry and 
membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Such a pledge 
upon our part would doubtless be regarded as an encroachment 
upon the rights of private conscience, but we are persuaded that 
the Chief Executives and governmental authorities of the na- 
tions represented here may confidently expect the sympathetic 
consideration and support of our constituency in every land 
for any policy that discourages racial antagonism, that corrects 
economic injustice or tends to the establishment or promotion 
of friendship among the nations. 

As a group representing in a real way a world parish, what- 
ever of light heaven has given us we dare not hide under a 
bushel. We deliberately set it on a candlestick that it may give 
light at any rate to all who are in our house. The importance 
of having the whole house illuminated, so far as it is within 
our power to have the light shine, would abundantly justify 
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the General Conference in providing that every local church, 
through Quarterly Conference or congregational action, every 
Sunday school, every seminary, college and university under our 
control, be actively and substantially participant in the pro- 
motion of world peace. That would be in truth a call to the 
colors, a new and holy call, on which the God of peace would 
smile. 

Some months ago there was a brilliant ceremony in one of the 
stately historic halls of Paris. There, with a setting such as 
France knows so well how to stage, General Debeney pinned 
the cross of the Legion of Honor upon the breast of Corporal 
Sellier, who, on that last day of the World War, sounded on 
his bugle, the command, “Cease firing.” Let us here and now 
summon all our powers of love and faith and will to preach 
and to promote the gospel of world friendship; and let us, 
with all the earnestness and persuasiveness that we can com- 
mand, to every nation that will hear us, to every rank and order 
of men, sound out the signal, to be repeated from every Meth- 
odist Episcopal church around the world, for the sake of human- 
ity, and in the name of God, “Cease firing.” 


Co-ordination and Interdenominational Co-operation 


If we are under obligation to promote the major moralities 
of the world, we are under the same obligation to bring to the 
task every power we can command or devise. In many of the 
great objectives we must begin with the more adequate depart- 
mentalizing of our own Church so that we shall avoid the 
waste and confusion invariably apparent when we trust for 
result to indiscriminate and unorganized endeavor. There 
must be technical mastery of detail in specific fields, and if 
the process of qualification results in what seems a_prefer- 
ential zeal, that is to be regarded not at all as a fault in our 
program. 

Just as it is necessary for world peace to conserve and co- 
ordinate every element of national and international idealism 
and strength, so in promoting this we must, as churchmen, avail 
ourselves of every possible resource of religious interest and 
association. Methodism of itself can not bring about the prac- 
tical solution of the child problem, or the problem of industry, 
or that of a sober world, or that of world peace. On the athletic 
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field it has been noted that the instinctive effort is for the bril- 
lant individual play. It is only as the result of patient and 
persistent training that the players come to see that often the 
opportunity for the brilliant individual play must be sacrificed 
if the team is really to win the game. This is one of the lessons 
which the children of light must learn from the children of this 
world. 

John Wesley in his day sought an alliance with all the fol- 
lowers of the Master in promoting the practical work of the 
Kingdom, and David Livingstone asked the blessing of God on 
all, whether of one or another religious belief, who would help 
to heal the open sore of the world. We may as a Church well 
take that same attitude as we think of the religious illiteracy or 
the injustices of the industrial world, or the madness of the 
traffic in alcohol and the narcotics, or of the objective of peace. 
We are in fullest sympathy with the effort of the Church Peace 
Union, now in progress, to co-ordinate all the religious forces 
of the world, Christian and non-Christian, in the interest of 
world peace, a movement in line with the suggestion sent out by 
the Springfield General Conference. We account it one of our 
denominational privileges to have joined with the other Churches 
in supporting so many of the interdenominational activities 
and in making conspicuous contribution to their leader- 
ship. 

We appreciate the value of such organizations as the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, recognizing, how- 
ever, the necessity for great deliberation and general consultation 

‘before the issue of public pronouncements. But we can not 
guarantee the support of the denomination for every interde- 
nominational movement. There is not infrequently a clear over- 
lapping of organization. We must insist upon the more careful 
establishment of program boundaries. In some of the benevo- 
lent appeals, where there is a sharply defined limit of resources, 
it is unwise and inexpedient to jeopardize interests to which we 
are as a Church already committed by the transfer of our con- 
tributions to an outside agency which can not present a motive 
broader or higher than is involved in the denominational cause 
which would be weakened by the diversion of our gifts. The 
General Conference must determine the proper range of pro- 
nouncement and activity for its own Boards and also the meas- 
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ure of accepted responsibility in interdenominational pronounce- 
ment. 

It is not unreasonable to expect and require that all manifestos 
issued by any group, either directly or indirectly, presumed to 
carry the weight of our denominational approval, shall be dis- 
tinctly covered by what the General Conference has stated or 
authorized and that the implications of our utterances on any 
of the large questions of the day should be interpreted by those 
specifically authorized to speak for us. The Church as a whole 
must be allowed the right of determination, not only as to the 
- direction to be taken but likewise as to the distance to be trav- 

eled at any given time, a judgment in which we are assured the 
Federal Council would concur. 

As to conditions prevailing at the time of our session, or 
definitely anticipated, the General Conference should meet its 
responsibility by formal declaration. Knowing that conditions 
are certain to arise, in which the influence of the churches ought 
to be unified, we should provide suitably for our ad-interim 
representation. We must prevent embarrassment to the Church 
by our apparent commitment through unauthorized inclusion and 
also avoid the inexcusable evasion of denominational responsi- 
bility. Likewise we should provide against the needless delay 
of significant interdenominational action by any uncertainty as 
to our denominational intent and attitude. 

At our last quadrennium gathering a Commission of Twenty- 
five was constituted to act for us in such interdenominational 
pronouncement. Hither to this Commission or to some other 


carefully chosen group, which can be promptly brought together, | 


or to our own members of the several interdenominational ad- 
ministrative committees which should be named by us, this duty 
of representing us should be formally committed. 

The success of an interdenominational agency is not infre- 
quently jeopardized by extending the range of its activity when 
such extension may result in the break of sympathetic contact 
with the communions for which it is supposed to act; or by for- 
getting that the constituent groups are really not identical; or by 
assuming that the individual members of the churches are non- 
resistant subjects of ecclesiastical control, or by attempting to 
solve the religious problems of individuals and communities by 
mathematical formulae and method. The constituent bodies 
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must constantly remember that effective interdenominational 
activity involves large outlay and each of the participating com- 
munions must be prepared to bear its fair proportion of this 
cost. 


Christian Unity 


World-wide Methodism owes the world not only a definitely 
progressive program, but wherever possible the dynamic of col- 
lective endeavor, and also, in so far as may be, the creation and 
maintenance of an atmosphere stimulating to all that is worthy 
and deadly to all that is unworthy. The strength of the Church 
has often been wasted in the assault and defense of sand-bag 
batteries like those which Kinglake’s history of the Crimean 
War has made familiar, batteries heroically assailed and de- 
fended, but the possession or loss of which did not really affect 
the main issue of the struggle. 

Christian unity is one of the great questions before us. Chris- 
tianity is broken into camps not only naturally unsympathetic 
but often apparently antagonistic, and the ground of division is 
chiefly the difference of the Churches as to creed and orders. 
More than once the organic union of Christianity has been un- 
dertaken, sometimes by the Anglican and associated Churches, 
sometimes by such bodies as the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, but never yet effectively. The hour demands that 
we carefully distinguish between unity and uniformity. Uni- 
formity that is real and not merely in appearance, demands 
practical identity of philosophy, theology, taste and experience. 
It is a collective expression of highly standardized characteristics. 
Unity, on the other hand, allows diversity without discord and, 
like love, “seeketh not her own” by an insistence upon subscrip- 
tion or conformity. The importance of unity can not be over- 
stated; the significance of uniformity is practically negligible. 

Usually the proponents of Christian union have looked for- 
ward to a day when the Eastern Churches and those of the 
West, Protestant and Roman Catholic, would be united in one. 
There have been several incidents in recent days tending to 
throw light upon the subject. In contending for temporal 
power, the political claims of the Papacy have, in the last 
months, been asserted with a directness and vigor more out- 
spoken than for a generation past, in unmistakable contradic- 
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tion of the statement repeatedly made by representatives of that 
faith in this country that the Roman Catholic Church is not 
political in its government. It has been publicly said by those 
assuming to speak for the Church of Rome that in all civic rela- 
tions and responsibilities her members in Protestant countries 
are free to act for themselves entirely independently of Papal 
authority or domination; that is to say, that individual con- 
science is without constraint except that which is imposed by 
individual judgment. It is but fair to state that no such declar- 
ation of independence appears to have been authorized or 
validated by the Vatican. In the light of current events this 
Papal claim is not only interesting but important. It is con- 
fessedly difficult, if indeed it is not impossible, to separate 
the political and ecclesiastical in either the consciousness and 
claims of the ruler or in the attitude of veneration and obedience 
of the subjects. 

So far as this section of the Church is concerned, we should 
avail ourselves of every opportunity for friendly co-operation in 
dealing with the great moral and social problems, leaving to 
another day the settlement of questions manifestly now impos- 
sible of solution. Even now, however, there may well be the 
tempering of judgment and the modulation of voice in discus- 
sions essentially doctrinal or religious. The recent encyclical of 
the Roman Pontiff repeats and elaborates the contention that 
the union of Christendom demands, as an unconditional require- 
ment, the acceptance of Papal primacy and subscription to 
Roman Catholic dogma. If there is to be union, the Vatican 
insists that it must be by a return of all the wandering flocks to 
the historic fold. It is to be regarded as opportune that this 
ex cathedra pronouncement appears at a time when the matter of 
unity is receiving such consideration as has not previously been 
given to it, for in closing this way for the hoped-for union of 
Christendom, we are compelled to look about us to see in what 
direction we shall move. 

In view of the position asserted by the Church of Rome, it 
is useless also for us to consider the expedient of a so-called 
“bridge church” extending from Protestantism to Rome. If at 
the further end of the bridge all the convictions that have been 
logically induced by the Reformation must be surrendered, then 
all the considerations which operate against our renunciation 
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of Protestant principle at the further end would have precisely 
the same reasonable influence at the proximate end of the 
bridge. The Anglo-Catholic movement, therefore, opens no 
path of religious advance satisfactory to a vital Protestantism. 

In the ecclesiastical objective, then, so far as organization is 
concerned, we are evidently shut up to the hope of Protestant 
union, in which position we find ourselves by the trend of pre- 
vious discussion, face to face with the overtures of the Anglican 
Church. Here again we are embarrassed by the fact that in the 
Lambeth proposal, the basis of unity, sometimes modified in 
respect of other conditions, always involves acceptance of the 
historic episcopate as held by the Church of England. In frank- 
ness it should be said that so long as the approach to the council 
hall is by this way, the realization of organic union is remote 
indeed. The tendency of religious thought is not toward the 
exaltation of tradition as a condition of co-operation, but to- 
ward the exaltation of the living Christ and His imperative 
demand for our immediate service upon the basis of apostolic 
devotion. 

If consent to the claim so often urged meant simply conces- 
sion as to the historicity of an alleged transaction, the conten- 
tion might possibly, with more or less of mental restraint, be 
allowed to go uncontradicted, but it amounts to much more than 
that. It is in effect not only to validate the historic claim, but 
also to affirm the paramount importance of an office and to rest 
the theory of apostolic succession upon an ancient human con- 
tact rather than upon a present spiritual experience. 

It must also be said that the recent discussion of the Anglican 
Prayer Book revision, with the sharply defined cleavage revealed 
by the action of ‘the English House of Commons, must inev- 
itably strengthen opposition to organic union on the conditions 
indicated in the Anglican overture. 

- The subject has been so long before us and the matters in- 
volved are of such moment that we owe to ourselves and to the 
other communions a frank statement of the situation as it 
appears to us. To us unity is really a matter of spirit rather 
than of form. Knowing human nature, as all of us do, and 
remembering that conviction is never more compelling than in 
the realm of religious faith and practice, it does not appear 
probable or reasonable that we should at present agree to lose 
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our denominational identity for the sake of constituting a great 
world Church which, if created, would in all likelihood feel at 
once the divisive tendencies of individual and group assertive- 
ness. 

Following the Stockholm Conference in 1925 the Lausanne 
Conference brought together in the summer of 1927 one of the 
most distinguished groups gathered since the days of old epochal 
councils. It was conspicuously memorable in this: it showed that 
without surrender of conviction on things essential, it is possible 
for men to counsel and worship together and, despite the varia- 
tions of form and ceremony, to strengthen the bonds of respect 
and sympathy. Is not this of immense value, and may we not 
believe that the great historic Lausanne gathering, called per- 
haps with another end in view, really makes its supreme con- 
tribution to the building of the Kingdom in the emphasis it 
places upon the possibility and value of Christian sympathy? 
Let us grasp and hold to the idea that diversity and distinc- 

‘tion need not involve division in any unhappy or destructive 
sense. 

It is our opinion that within the United States, and possibly 
other countries here represented, national conferences similar 
to those held at Stockholm and Lausanne should be held to 
consider the problems of “Life and work,” and “Faith and 
Order.” We suggest that this General Conference direct our 
representatives on the Continuation Committees of the Stock- 
holm and Lausanne Conferences, and other bodies, to propose 
and invite such Conferences. 

We shall probably make our largest possible contribution to 
the Kingdom by the intensive cultivation of what has been 
entrusted to us if only we are kept from jealousy and rivalry, 
from suspicion, from the meanness which proselytes and whis- 
pers, from that selfishness which has not learned to say, “He 
must increase; I must decrease.” The surrender of autonomy 
has moral significance only where denominational history and 
polity are intelligently understood and considerately appraised. 
To turn from the old loyalties with never a sigh nor a back- 
ward look may be regarded as indicating strength of Christian 
catholicity when more accurate thought would see in it only 
the weakness of denominational consciousness. This is a process 
which one may understand but which is not heroically impres- 
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sive in either its beginning, continuance or ending. As it offers 
no tribute to past affiliation so it gives no promise of future 
loyalty, and without such loyalty Protestant or Christiar soli- 
darity would be but an illusive dream. 

The odium of so-called sectarian narrowness is corrected by 
the unity for which we plead, and human experience at its 
highest has established for covenant and convention a value 
which can not wisely or safely be disregarded. Without the 
change of a single formulary or the modification of a single 
ceremonial, it has been demonstrated that men of many com- 
munions may sit together in heavenly places. If we shall only 
agree to extend the implications of that confession to include 
not worship only but service also, it would seem as though we 
were approaching the goal, if indeed we had not arrived. So 
far as the evangelical churches are concerned, that unity of 
spirit, under the mastery of Christ, seems to be immediately 
possible. Is it indeed possible? Then we must not rest satis- 
fied until it be actual, for we are convinced that a willfully: 
divided Church can not bring together the divided nations; a 
Christianity which persistently magnifies its own disagreements 
can not compose the discords of the industrial world; a Chris- 
tendom which perversely refuses to learn from Christ the lesson 
of love can not teach the lesson of love to the non-Christian 
multitudes. The consummate triumph of our Lord can come 
only as the high-priestly prayer of Jesus has its answer by the 
descent of the Spirit and the ascent of the Church to the 
higher level of love and loyalty with the three-fold affirmation 
of and for all Christendom, “In non-essentials liberty, in essen- 
tials unity, in all things charity.” 

Lausanne, with its substitution of conference for contention, 
marked an advance toward the goal of unity. The recent Jeru- 
salem Meeting of the International Missionary Council is both 
parable and prophecy. Unity, co-operation, union, probably 
that will be the historical sequence, and unity, calmly delibera- 
tive, unselfishly considerate, unreservedly eager, is the first 
great forward step. 

As far as our own denominational group is concerned, it 
would seem but natural and reasonable to ask that we tighten 
the bonds which unite Methodism the world around. Ecumeni- 
cal Methodism would thus come to mean much more than even 
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a ten years’ assembly with its cultural programs, its significant 
social contacts and courtesies. To substitute frequent council 
and ‘permanent co-operation for the more occasional meetings, 
would be of immense value in advancing the work of God. 
You will doubtless approve the Ecumenical Conference in 1931. 
It would greatly promote this further aim of permanent co- 
operative activity if the General Conference would specifically 
authorize the announcement of such a purpose, taking such 
additional action as would seem appropriate. 

We would be untrue to ourselves if we did not confess our 
yearning for the reunion of Episcopal Methodism, since 1844 
divided. For us the avowal of concord seems no longer suffi- 
cient. There must be something more as between us; there 
must be an attitude of love deeper and more appealing than 
is expressed by the word “unity.” Accepting our full measure 
of responsibility for the disunion of these years, we believe that 
we speak not for ourselves alone, but for the world-wide Method- 
ist Episcopal Church represented here when we declare our 
readiness to hasten the restoration of unity and union by the 
acceptance of any basis of agreement which may be reached by 
the accredited Commissioners of the two Churches. We earn- 
estly recommend that this General Conference designate Com- 
missioners who, when the opportunity is afforded, shall repre- 
sent us in negotiations with our sister Church. For us to 
evade the logical results of such a declaration would be to 
invalidate every plea for the broader Christian unity, however 
eloquently framed and impressively declared. Our reminiscent 
attachment to the yesterdays must yield to the alluring promise 
of the glorious tomorrows. In the dawning of that day the 
very ends of the earth will rejoice. We cannot escape the belief 
that our will to meet the conditions deliberately regarded as 
necessary for Christian unity is the precise measure of our 
desire for the coming of the Kingdom. If that conclusion has 
our consent, then it must also appear convincing that at this 
hour and in this place our will to subordinate whatever is per- 
sonal to the welfare and unity of our own Methodist Episcopal 
Church is the initial test of our zeal for the wider unities. 


The Church ie 
The Kingdom of God is broader than the Church of Christ, 
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but for the present age we are persuaded that the visible Church, 
as interpreting God to man and as leading man to God, stands 
alone. It is sometimes objected that the abstract conception 
of Christianity is acceptable, but that no visible Church is 
worth while. In part, that attitude is due to the open or covert 
attacks of those who are the adversaries of the Church. Too 
often it has been encouraged by others, who, while possibly 
honestly claiming to be its friends, have given far more thought 
to what they regard as the failures of the Church than to the 
daring of its enterprise and the splendor of its achievement. 
It must be remembered that the abstract is as the spirit which 
needs lodgment in the body if it is to accomplish the task to 
which it has been called and set. One may accept the abstract 
and reject the concrete, but it is likely to appear that where 
such a mental attitude is assumed, the difficulty is really not 
in the philosophy of religious life; it is rather in the fact that 
the dreamer is not willing to take upon himself the discipline 
and obligations of a doer. 

Methodism is not in and of herself the whole Church of 
Christ. She neither claims for herself alone the glory nor 
accepts for herself the full responsibility of that Church against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail. But Methodism is 
a part of that Church. Her members, numbered by millions, 
if they be true, have place at the King’s table and whatever 
their strength of number or resources, they account it the chief 
token of the King’s grace that they may be workers together 
with Him. 

Speaking for ourselves, and, as we believe, for our world- 
wide communion, we voice the conviction that the world prob- 
lems were never more involved than they are this day. There 
is the need of a new adventure of faith, and an insistent cry 
rings out for new emphasis upon the vital things of spiritual 
life. While the Church cannot, dare not, surrender its right 
to speak upon the great moral issues of the day, it alone is 
commissioned to lift up the distinctly spiritual ideals. Its 
business is not the duplication of what the secular schools are 
doing, or what can be wrought out by groups elsewhere gathered 
for social and moral reform, but it is to penetrate all realms of 
life and action with religious experience and conviction. Its 
aim must be to lift the standards of life, individual and social, 
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so high that those who hear its message shall be driven to their 
knees. Possibly in the presence of human accomplishment the 
danger threatens, as never before, that men will think they can 
build their heaven-reaching towers unaided, and unaided can 
bring in the new great age of love and righteousness, but as - 
we know too well, that can not be done. Perhaps we have been 
taking too much for granted in assuming that our analysis 
of conditions and adaptation of means for meeting them need 
no amendment. We look with wonder upon the productive 
activity of men in the realms of business, of politics, of applied 
science; are challenged by their daring, inspired by the magni- 
ficence of their accomplishments. Are we as keen in our reli- 
gious purpose as the national imperialists or the international 
socialists are in theirs? Are we as careful as are they in the 
avoidance of harsh and censorious judgments concerning the 
brethren? Are we as ready to interpret our conception of 
heroism in the promotion of world peace as others have shown 
themselves in the prosecution of world war? 

We have been keeping our old ledgers in the old way, and 
have been well content when by our old methods we could 
balance the columns of credit and debit, the columns of getting 
and giving. The perils of modern life, the lowering of stand- 
ards, the feverish acceleration of all the physical enginery of 
which the clutches and levers are in our hands, the sheer reck- 
lessness of determination, these things must have a voice and 
a lesson for us. 

It would, however, ‘be altogether unfair to the spirit of the 
day if we dwelt upon the perils and failed to give to the heart- 
ening facts their proper place and proportion. Never since 
history began have there been so many desires and devices for 
the bringing of men together; never before in all the ages were 
the highways of the air crowded as they are today with the 
messages of earnest souls, very, very many of them striving to 
lift up Christ to the adoring gaze of the world. Despite all 
complexities and intrigues, all machinations, it would seem clear 
that in a larger way than ever before men are striving, not 
always wisely but nevertheless striving, to make this the day of 
salvation. The Church must not vacate her leadership nor grow 
weary of her task. Taking account of our assets and our re- 
sources, we must study the problem of a new world and the cost 
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of its making; must see not only the forces hostile to the Church 
but also those making for human redemption; must see the 
horsemen and chariots of God upon all the hills; must take for 
our present-day need the encouragement of the Master’s word, 
“Fear Not, it is the Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom”; must set ourselves with sanctified enthusiasm to 
the accomplishment of that victory of the world for which love 
qualifies and to which faith leads. We must see to it that latent 
energies are released, perceiving that in the individual consecra- 
tion of money, of time, of influence, of self is the way to spiritual 
heights we have not occupied. 

We can not forget those heroic adventurers who assailed Mount 
Everest. Once and again they tried to come where human feet 
never before had trodden. On the final day of the struggle, in 
the brief historic moment, when through the parted mists their 
comrades saw Mallory and Irvine for the last time, this was, in 
effect, the record they bore of them, “Headed for the summit 
and still climbing.” We must accelerate our pace for our own 
participation in spiritual conquest; must bring to bear what- 
ever of spiritual forces we can grasp to overcome in others the 
results of materialistic obsession; must bring all the existing 
potencies to answer our present problem; must, by every art 
of devotion, of prayer, by every enduement of power, stretch 
toward the goal, that goal the uttermost accomplishment of 
God’s will, our constant attitude, “still climbing.” 


Conclusion 


But we must conclude. . We listen and the past speaks to us 
reminding us of the mighty personalities whose lives have en- 
riched our history and heritage, reminding us also of great 
hours to which the nations and the Church were brought by 
Him who had and has the secret'of the guiding pillar of cloud 
and of fire. It bids us recall the crises when, in the confu- 
sion of contentious voices, men failed to catch the voice of 
God, when fear defeated faith and the immediate pur- 
pose of God was frustrated by human doubt. The past speaks 
to us that we may be inspired and also warned. In the full 
light of our quickened memories we pray you listen to the voices 
which now are speaking to you; the voices of the world’s youth 
looking this way with an interest but partly disclosed, asking in 
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its mood, half cynical, half tragically serious, how we mean to 
deal with the opportunities and responsibilities of these days; the 
voices of warring multitudes, the plaintive cries of starving mil- 
lions, the appeals of those who have lost the way and are groping 
amid the pitfalls, weary, fainting, ready to aie who need a guide 
but can not wait. 

Members of this General Conference, you are met together 
in a great crisis of human history. Much has been given you. 
Much is required of you. Perhaps the opportunity of this 
present month is the greatest of all the privileges which the 
providence of God has brought you as a Church. The unselfish 
improvement of the opportunity by human counsel and God’s 
help may be regarded as the greatest demand which Heaven 
has ever made upon you. Much has been given; much is re- 
quired. We pray that you do not fail the world in this great 
hour, that you do not fail God. Let us wait in prayer that we 
may go forth in praise. The staggering difficulties of our task 
challenge us but must not confound us. Humans we are. We 
can give only what we have, but what we have means what we 
have brought, plus the increment of deliberate counsel, plus 
what God now bestows. In the vast spiritual adventure of these 
days we dare not be deterred by doubt, or weakened by mutual 
suspicion, or led by impatience to decisions which impulse 
may accept, but which reflection in the days to come will con- 
demn and deplore. If we should fail humanity and God, what 
would they say of us on the rim of the world? What would 
they say of us in the battling centers? What would the mighty 
ones, looking down upon us from abeve, say of us? Ah, what 
would we say of ourselves as in some future golden day we 
enter into the City and look back? What will God say of us? 
Nay, whatever tests we face, we must not fail! 

What can Methodism do for the world? This: help God to 
save it, And so, by His grace, we will! The Church is the 
spouse of Christ, the object of his tender and inexhaustible love. 
It is the body of which Christ is the Head. Oh comrades in 
the joy of His love, in the fellowship of that devotion which is 
to bring in the consummate glory of His universal reign, let 
us lift before our eager minds the Master’s yearning that His 
Church shall wear the garments which are without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing! If it be part of the exceeding great 
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reward to walk with Him in white, shall we not aspire to have 
even here, as far as may be, the foretaste of that joy? 

In the imagery of John’s vision there stands out the picture | 
of our diademed Lord walking in the midst of the golden candle- 
sticks. It is Christ in the midst of the Churches. It must be that 
He is here this very hour. As disciples of His, would we bow at ° 
His feet and wait to learn of Him that He may show us in this 
Conference what to do and what to say. He is the Prince of 
Peace. May He breathe on us His peace as we pledge ourselves 
to hasten the fulfillment of the angels’ prophetic song. He is 
the brother of men. He has proved it in the shop of the carpen- 
ter, in the boat of the fisherman, in the countless contacts with 
the weary and wounded and self-willed among the sons of men. 
We pledge to Him our unhesitating compassion that we may 
go about doing good, that singly and together we may bring into 
the chill of the world’s avarice and selfishness the glow and 
gleam of the great Brother’s heart. He is our Saviour, the only 
Saviour whom we know, with His measureless love that encloses 
in its arms mankind everywhere. To Him we this day offer 
ourselves, our substance, our service, our minds, our hearts, that 
going into all the world we may tell men everywhere that He is 
able to save unto the uttermost all, att, ALL that come unto 
God by Him, seeing that he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them, and we will tell them that He is even now waiting to be 
gracious. He is our King, we own His sway, we would once 
again kiss His scepter, acknowledging that He is sovereign over 
us. This is our rejoicing, that He shall reign forever and 
ever. Here we call upon our souls to praise and adore Him. We 
would this hour, for ourselves, for all we represent, out of our 
faith, our hope, our love, fashion a royal diadem and crown 
Him Lord of All. 

Unto the Father who has loved us with an everlasting love 
and whose mercy endureth forever; unto the only begotten Son 
who died for us that He might, through His saving power, 
make us at length kings and priests unto God; unto the Holy 
Spirit, whose presence in the upper room long time ago sur- 
charged narrow lives with power and sent men out to turn the 
very world upside down, by whom we seek not only enlighten- 
ment for the days, but also the shedding abroad in all our 
hearts of that love which shall make every hour of our Con- 
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ference fruitful of blessing; unto the triune God be glory 
and dominion forever and ever. Amen and amen! 
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THE THIRTIETH SESSION OF THE DELEGATED GENERAL Con- 
FERENCE OF THE METHopIst EPiscopaAL CHURCH convened in 
the Convention Hall, Kansas City, Missouri, on the first day of 
May, nineteen hundred twenty-eight, at ten o’clock A. M. 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry, senior effective Bishop of the Church, 
called the Conference to order with an appropriate message on 
behalf of his colleagues. Bishop Earl Cranston announced 
Hymn 180, beginning, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
which was sung. 

The Apostles’ Creed was recited in unison and Bishop Richard 
J. Cooke offered prayer. 

The combined Kansas City Methodist Episcopal choirs ren- 
dered an appropriate anthem. 

Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield introduced the Ritual Service 
appropriate to the administration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, after which the sacramental elements were 
distributed to the Bishops and to the members of the General 
Conference. The stated Ritual Service of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was followed throughout. 

The Conference was then in recess. 

The Conference later reconvened with Bishop Berry presid- 
ing. 

Raymond J. Wade, Secretary of the last General Conference, 
at the request of the presiding Bishop, called the Conference 
roll. 

The Conference stood while the names of the following 
Bishops, who have died during the quadrennium, were called: 

Tuomas B. NEELY, 

WitiiaAmM A. QUAYLE, 

Homer C. STuNTZ, 

GrorcE H. BICKLEY; 
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ee and also the names of the following deceased Lay Delegates- 


Day. Es 
eee: elect: 
oe. Frank A. Arter, of the North-East Ohio Conference, 
elect, Lewis B. Autcer, of the Detroit Conference ; 
i] 


and the following deceased Ministerial Reserve Delegate-elect : 
BENJAMIN A. GINADER, of the Erie Conference. 


The roll of Bishops was called and the following responded 
to their names: 


Bissore HARL CRANSTON, 
JoHN W. HAMILTON, 
WILLIAM Burt, 
JosepH F. Berry, 
WituiaAM F. McDowsE 1, 
LurHeEr B. WILSON, 
WILLIAM F.. ANDERSON, 
JOHN L. NUELSEN, 
Epwin H. Hucuss, 
Frank M. Bristou, 
THEODORE S. HENDERSON, 
WitiiAM O. SHEPARD, 
Francis J. McConNneELL, 
Freperick D. LEETE, 
RicHArRD J- Cooks, 
WivBur P. THIRKIELD 
H&RBERT WELCH, 
Tuomas NICHOLSON, 
Apna W. LEONARD, 
CHARLES B. MITCHELL, 
Francis W. WARNE, 
JOHN W. Rosinson, 
EBEN S. JOHNSON, 
LaurgEss J. BIRNEY, 
FREDERICK B. FISHER, e 
Ernest L. Waporr, 
Cuarues E. Locke, 
Ernest G. RicHARDSON, 
CHARLES W. Burns, 
Epcar BLAKE, 
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FREDERICK T’. KEENEY, 
H. Lester SmiItTH, 
CHARLES L. Mnap, 
Rogpert EH. JONEs, 
MatTrHew W. CLAIR, 
GEORGE R. GROSE, 
BRENTON T. BADLEY, 
WaALLAcEe E. Brown, 


Retired Missionary Bishops: 


JOSEPH C. HArTZELL, 
IsataH B. Scort. 


When the name of Bishop Titus Lowe was called, Bishop 
John L. Nuelsen was granted the privilege of the floor to bring 
greetings from Bishop Lowe, who was detained in Paris, France, 
on account of illness, but with prospects of attending the Gen- 
eral Conference at a later day. 

The roll of delegates and of properly certified reserve dele- 
gates was called by Annual Conferences in alphabetical order 
and eight hundred and forty-seven persons responded to their 
names as follows:! 


ALABAMA 
Ministerial: Wallace A. Murphree. Lay: Joseph C. Swann. 


ATLANTA 
Ministerial: Nervey J. Crolley, Lorenzo H. King. Lay: James C. 
Arnold, Alonzo M. Wilkins. 
BALTIMORE 


Ministerial: Francis R. Bayley, Harry W. Burgan, John R. Ed- 
wards, J. Phelps Hand, James L. McLain, Edwin T. Mowbray. Lay: 
George W. Corner, Jr., George W. Crabbe, Miss Florence Hooper, J. 
Burch Joyce, John C. Letts, Wilson H. S. White. 


BENGAL 
Ministerial: Shot K. Mondol. Lay: Victor M. Ilahibaksh, 


BLUE RipGE-ATLANTIC 
Ministerial: Charles M. White. Lay: Robert C. Kennedy. 


BoMBAY 
Ministerial: Albert A. Parker. Lay: G. Sundar Rao. 
BuRMA 
Ministerial: Benjamin M. Jones. Lay: Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones. 
CALIFORNIA 


Ministerial: Edward P. Bennett, Tully C. Knoles, Leon lL. Loof- © 
bourow, Walter J. Sherman, James H. N. Williams, John W. Winkley. 


1The arrangement of the delegates of the respective Conferences is 
in all cases alphabetical. 
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Lay: Percy S. King, Fred D. Parr, Ivory G. Rodda, Mrs. H. D. Ruse, 
Jobn H. McCallum, John Tunnicliffe. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA 


Ministerial: Hdward M. Jones, John W. Thomas. Lay: Walter I.. 
Brown, Lee W. Lynn. 


CENTRAL CHINA 
Ministerial: Handel Lee. Lay: Wen-Deh Kiang. 


CENTRAL GERMAN 


Ministerial: August J. Bucher, William Brickner, Frederick W. 
Mueller. Lay: Fred J. Bauman, Will J. Gelvin, Gottlieb Golder. 


e 


CENTRAL GERMANY 
Ministerial: Hermann Zeuner. Lay: Otto Goricke. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Ministerial: Sanford P. Archer, Joseph A. Chapman, William E. 
Shaw, George H. Thorpe, David F. Wilson. Lay: Leonard E. Brew- 
baker, John W. Fling, Achalis M. Legg, George M. Meeker. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


Ministerial: Benjamin F. Abbott, Charles S. Webster. Lay: Mrs. 
Olive E. Grear, Miss Arsania M. Williams. 


CENTRAL NEw YORK 


Ministerial: George H. Haigh, Carl G. McConnell, William H. Pow- 
ers, Curtis C. Roszell, Harry E. Woolever. Lay: Francis E. Baldwin, 
Reuben L. Nye, Albert G. Odell, Jarvis L. Thorpe, M. Fay Van Dyke. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Ministerial: Edgar R. Heckman, Horace L. Jacobs, A. Lawrence 
Miller, J. Edgar Skillington, Morris E. Swartz, Alvin S. Williams. 
Lay: Charles V. Adams, Herbert T. Ames, Sylvester A. Kuhn, Ira P. 
Romberger, Michael B. Rich, Wat Tyler. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
Ministerial: Carl F. H. Guse. Lay: Miss Shorogu Bose. 


CENTRAL SWEDISH 
Ministerial: Carl G. Wallenius. Lay: Carl A. Carlson. 


CENTRAL TENNESSEE 
Ministerial: Harry L. Upperman. Lay: Charles G. Dillard. 


CuHENGTU WEST CHINA 
Ministerial: Bo Chen Tang. Lay: Sao Dsi Liu. 


CuicaGgo-NORTHWEST 
Ministerial: Adam J. Loeppert, Frederick H. Thiel. Lay: Herman 
R. Boese, Charles E. Waterman. 
CHILE 
Ministerial: Roberto Elphick. Lay: Pedro R. Zottele. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
Lay: Din §S. Lien. 
COLORADO 
Ministerial: Orrin W. Auman, Charles O. Beckman, Elmer G. Cut- 
shall, Loren M. Hdwards, Charles O. Thibodeau. Lay: Irving F. Keep- 
ing, Frank McDonough, Sr., Egbert B. Simmons, Robert B. Spencer. 


CoLUMBIA RIVER 


Ministerial: A. A. Callender, Thomas W. Jeffrey, Charles EK. Miller. 
Lay: Charles M. Holtzinger, Grant E. Hunt, Ferman L. Pickett. 
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DAKOTA 


Ministerial: William E. Hartung, Emerson E. Hunt, Edward D. 
Kohlstedt, Ray G. Minkler. Lay: Dess C. Cox, A. Clay Darling, David 
F. Jones, Lauritz Miller. 


DELAWARE 


Ministerial: Frederick H. Butler, D. H. Hargis, Thomas H. Kiah, 
Charles A. Tindley. Lay: Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, Miss Olive A. Hall, 
William W. M. Henry, Herbert S. Wilson. 


DENMARK 
Ministerial: Herman Saermark. Lay: Crilles H. Yensen. 


Drs MOINES 


Ministerial: Frank G. Bean, Levi P. Goodwin, John L. Hillman. 
Frederick W. Simpson, Raymond M. Shipman. Lay: J. H. Darling, 
H. M. Havner, Ermal L. MacMichael, Mark B. Nelson, E. W. Weeks. 


DETROIT 


Ministerial: George Elliott, Sidney D. Eva, Howard A. Field, Walter 
R. Fruit, John EH. Martin, Hugene M. Moore, George W. Olmstead, 
Merton S. Rice, William M. Ward. Lay: Junius E. Beal, Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson, Frank J. Rutherford, Albert E. Sharpe, Delmar D. Spellman, 
Adelbert T. Tweedie. 

East GERMAN 


Ministerial: Herman A. Maser. Lay: Charles F. Houck. 


Hast TENNESSEE 
Ministerial: Judson S. Hill. Lay: Mrs. E. H. Forrest. 


EASTERN SoutuH AMERICA 
Ministerial: Albert W. Tallon. Lay: Fred Aden. 


HWASTERN SWEDISH 
Ministerial: Oscar K. Sundberg. Lay: Oscar W. Hijerpe. 


ERIE 
Ministerial: Roy F. Howe, Robert J. Montgomery, William P. Mur- 
ray, John E. Roberts, Alfred B. Smith. Lay: A. Lincoln Bell, William 
A. Elliott, Samuel W. McDowell, Edgar T. Welch, William A. Womer. 
FINLAND 
Ministerial: Toivo Rajalinna. Lay: Yrjo H. Hyvari. 


FLORIDA 
Ministerial: Henry W. Bartley: Lay: Walter W. Sullivan. 


FoocHow 


Ministerial: Ralph A. Ward, Philip S. S. Yu. Lay: S. K. Hsu, 
Eu-Guong Uong. 
GENESEE 


Ministerial: Ray Allen, Samuel J. Clarkson, Ralph S. Cushman, J. 
Harrison Olmstead, John H. Stoody, Howard M. Wilson, Lay: Alton 
M. Blake, Delano D. Cottrell, Olin C. Curtis, Glen W. Leighbody, Louis 
M. Potter, John B. M. Stephens. 

GEORGIA 
Ministerial: Leroy A. Griggs. Lay: William H. Patton. 


GUJARAT 
Ministerial: Royal D. Bisbee. Lay: Dungarshi J. Makwana. 


HINGHWA 


Ministerial: George W. Hollister, Tien H. Lin. Lay: Mrs. George W. 
Hollister, G, B. Lau. 


MAY 1 
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HOoLsTon 


Ministerial: Arlo A. Brown, Jacob IF. Reed, Oliver R. Tarwater. Lay: 
Henry C. Black, Mrs. John A. Patten. 


HYDERABAD 
Ministerial: Marcellus D. Ross. Lay: Miss Elizabeth Wells. 


ILLINOIS 


Ministerial: James C. Baker, William J. Davidson, Thomas N. Ewing, 
Herbert A. Keck, Harry W. McPherson, Edwin G. Sandmeyer, Edwin 
L. Tobie, Arthur M. Wells. Lay: Ira B. Blackstock, Charles W. Groves, 
Thomas V. Hopper, Isaac HB. Merritt, De*Lafayette Musselman, Hershel 
R. Snavely, Mrs. Emma F. Wells, Henry S. Wiley. 


INDIANA 


Ministerial: William S. Bovard, William B. Farmer, Orien W. Fifer, 
John W. McFall, John E. Murr, John T. Scull, John M. Walker. Lay: 
Mrs. Hattie L. Asbury, Fred A. Heuring, Charles McGraw, Joseph W. 
Morrow, Dwight S. Ritter, Thomas J. Sare, Raymond R. Tash. 


InDuS RIVER 
Ministerial: Clyde B. Stuntz. Lay: James W. N. Cumming. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN 


Ministerial: Harry §8. Hamilton, Charles W. Tenney: Lay: John W. 
Peter, Hans J. Roan. 


Iowa 


Minsterial: George Blagg, Wilbur R. Keesey, William H. Spence. 
Lay: Theodore H. Maytag, Dean Taylor, Addison J. Wood. 


ITALY 
Ministerial: Carlo M. Ferrerri. Lay: Felice Cacciapuoti. 


KANSAS 


Ministerial: Oscar BH. Allison, Ira M. Benham, Harry A. Gordon, 
Christopher L. Hovgard, Wiley A. Keve, John R. McFadden, Frank 
Neff, Gordon B. Thompson. Lay: Thomas O. Cunningham, Jonas E. 
Eckdall, James C. Funnell, Mrs. James L. McCoy, John Marshall, Ralph 
R. Price, Frank H. Roberts, J. Luther Taylor. 


KENTUCKY 


Ministerial: Edward P. Hall, Emery R. Overley. Lay: Alvis S. 
Bennett, J. Harry Richardson. 


KIANGSI 
Ministerial: Ren-Yen Lo. Lay: Miss Miriam L. Nieh. 


KOREA 


Ministerial: John Z. Moore, Syung Ok Pyun. Lay: Hugh H. Cynn, 
Miss Helen Kim. 


LEXINGTON 


Ministerial: Stanley E. Grannum, Nicodemus D. Shamborguer, Sam- 
uel H. Sweeney. Lay: Mark H. Gassaway, Mrs. C. D. C. Mebane, John 
A. Washington. 


LIBERIA 
Ministerial: Regland V. Richards. Lay: William V. S. Tubman. 


LINCOLN 
Ministerial: John H. Hllis. Lay: Isaac W. Young. 


LirtLeE Rock 


Ministerial: Lee M. McCoy, Benjamin F. Neal, Lay: Mrs. Hilda M, 
Nasmyth, George C. Taylor, 
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LOUISIANA 


Ministerial: Walter S. Chinn, Hubbard Daniels, Calvin S. Stanley. 
Lay: Matthew S. Davage, Abraham L. Fleet, Thaddeus Taylor. 


LucKNOW 
Ministerial: Jashwant R. Chitambar. Lay: Mrs. George H. Thomas. 


MAINE 
Ministerial: John M. Arters, Alvin ©. Goddard, Frank H. Hall, 
Albert I. Oliver. Lay: Miss Alice L. Brown, George B. Hunter, Ralph 
BH. Peck, Mrs. Jennie P. White. 


MALAYA 
Ministerial: Kdwin F. Lee. Lay: Su Lan Chen. 


MEXICO 
Ministerial: Vincente Mendoza. Lay: Leopoldo Garcia. 


MICHIGAN : 

Ministerial: Floyd L. Blewfield, Hugh Kennedy, Charles J. Kruse, 
Joseph B. Peatling, William H. Phelps, William W. Slee, Frederick H. 
Spence. Lay: J. Jay Cox, E. A. Densmore, Luren D. Dickenson, Mrs. 
‘. U. Doubleday, Mrs. Hstella C. Ray, William W. Tefft, L. T. 
Wilmarth. 

MINNESOTA 

Ministerial :, John E. Bowes, Herbert G. Leonard, John W. Holland, 
Samuel L. Parish. Lay: W. C. Coffey, Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinney, 
George D. Erickson, Henry W. Libbey. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ministerial: Major T. J. Howard, Delvin L. Morgan, J. Beverly F. 
Shaw. Lay: Malachi C. Collins, Reuben H. McAllister, Robert B. 
Williams. 
MISSOURI 
Ministerial: Harvey J. Bane, Edward J. Gale, Emmett L. Robison. 
Lay: John L. Beaghler, Joseph J. Shy. 


MONTANA STATE 


Ministerial: Charles G. Cole, George Mecklenburg. Lay: Charles B. 
Avery, Vernon EF. Lewis. 


NEBRASKA 
Ministerial: Samuel Beechner, James R. Gettys, Marvin EI. Gilbert, 
Charles G. Goman, Harry F. Hess, A. Otis Hinson, Henry G. Langley, 
Charles W. McCaskill, Isaac B. Schreckengast, Bert L. Story. Lay: 
William A. Brown, Melville D. Cameron, Glenn ©. Chadderdon, Beach 
Coleman, John N. Dryden, EH. Edgar Gates, Henry M. Greenslit, Isaac 
J. Nisley, Charles H. Randall, Miss Ella Watson. 


NEWARK 
Ministerial: Dorr F. Diefendorf, Oscar L. Joseph, Herbert C. Lytle, 
James H. MacDonald, Warren R. Neff, Wilbert Westcott. Lay: Morris 
S. Daniels, Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf, James R. Joy, Chris C. Moore. 


NEw ENGLAND 
Ministerial: Orville E. Crain, Edward A. Elliott, C. Oscar Ford, 
Lewis O. Hartman, Daniel L. Marsh, George H. Spencer. Lay: Edwin 
P. Bliss, Sam T. Hmery, Miss Sadie A. Hagen, Charles A. Littlefield, 
Edward F. Miner, Edward H. Redstone. 


NEw ENGLAND SOUTHERN 
Ministerial: J. I. Bartholomew, Robert A. Colpitts, Edward E. Wells, 
Lay: Mrs. Robert A. T. Bitgood, Harrison T. Borden, Benjamin F. 
Thurston. 
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NEw HAMPSHIRE 
Ministerial: Edward A. Durham, Frank P. Fletcher. Lay: James E. 
Baker, John T. Lord. 
NEw JERSEY 
Ministerial: Thomas S. Brock, Furman A. DeMaris, John Goorley, 
Harold P. Sloan, Edward A. Wells. Lay: Howard I. Branson, William 
EK. Massey, Alvin C. Poffenberger, William T. Porch, Mark R. Reynolds. 


NEw Mexico 
Ministerial: Rufus C. Baker. Lay: Louis S. Wilson. 


NEw YORK 
Ministerial: Raymond L. Forman, James J. Henry, Hough Houston, 
Allan MacRossie, Ralph W. Sockman, Ezra S. Tipple. Lay: Carl H. 
Fowler, Chester A. Smith, E. P. V. Ritter, Fred A. Victor, Daniel W. 
Wilbur, Lester E. Woolsey. 


New York HAst 
Ministerial: Harry H. Beattys, George HE. Bishop, Wallace H. Finch, 
Frederick W. Hannan, John W. Langdale, Henry H. Meyer, Frank 
Mason North. Lay: Mrs. Horatio Berry, Charles E. Burling, H. Al- 
mond Chaffee, Arthur J. Crawford, William C. Evans, William H. 
Foster, Frank A. Horne. 


s NortH AFRICA 
Ministerial: Edwin F. Frease. Lay: Mrs. Edwin F. Frease. 


NortH CAROLINA 


Ministerial: Robert G. Morris, Robert W. Winchester. Lay: James 
A. McRae, Clarence T. Woodland. 


NortH CHINA 
Ministerial: Fred M. Pyke, Chih Ping Wang. Lay: Wan Liang Hsu, 
Yu Liang. 
NortH DAKOTA 


Ministerial: Edward P. Robertson, Charles L. Wallace. Lay: Charles 
A. Pollock, Howard E. Simpson. 


NortH-HAast OHIO 

Ministerial: Foster C. Anderson, Edwin S. Collier, William E. Ham- 
maker, Edwin Kirby, W. H. McMaster, Albert E. Piper, Henry S. 
Powell, William N. Roberts, Sheridan B. Salmon, John J. Wallace, 
Louis C. Wright. Lay: William D. Archer, Ross Buchanan, James 
Cherry, Heath Cole, John A. Fithian, Charles P. Lynch, Harvey H. 
Murphy, George W. Reed, William B. Robinson, William A. Walls, 
Frank L. Wells. 

Norta INDIA 


Ministerial: E. Stanley Jones, Clement D. Rockey. Lay: Rufus S. 
Charan, Albert N. Shukla. 


NortuH INDIANA 
Ministerial: William T. Arnold, J. Ira Jones, Leroy W. Kemper, 
Raymond J. Wade, Warren W. Wiant, Manfred C. Wright. Lay: Wil- 
liam H. Forse, Mrs. Ivan A. Hill, John H. Lickert, Merrill F. Steele, 
James M. Triggs, Loree ©. Van Osdol. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
Ministerial: Stephen M. Bowles, Lucius H. Bugbee, Joseph B. Hinge- 
ley, Charles N. Pace. Lay: Daniel W. Longfellow, Joseph 8. Ullazd, 
John A. Vandyke, Wesley T. Wilke. 


NoRTHERN NEW YORK 


Ministerial: Aaron B. Corbin, Samuel J. Greenfield, Albert G. Judd, 
Frederick A. Miller. Lay: Milton W. Holt, Fred E. Sweetland, Francis 
L. Thornberry. ' 
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NORTHERN SWEDISH 
Ministerial: Elmer F. Lund. Lay: Andrew Alm. 


NoRTHEAST GERMANY 
Ministerial: Heinrich Schaedel. Lay: Johannes Schmidt. 


NORTHWEST GERMANY 
Ministerial: F. H. Otto Melle. Lay: Heinrich Stehl. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 
Ministerial: Benson Baker. Lay: Ernest M. Phillips. 


NORTHWEST INDIANA 


Ministerial: Henry L. Davis, Ernest C. Wareing, T. Fred Williams, 
John J. Wilson. Lay: John B. Campbell, William E. Carpenter, C. 
Oliver Holmes, Judson J. Hunt. 


NoRTHWEST IOwA 
Ministerial: Maurice P. Arrasmith, John J. Bushnell, Judson W. 
LaGrone, Frank E. Mossman, George J. Poppenheimer. Lay: E. M. 
Corbett, EH. A. Morling, Miss Ada May Nash, Edward W. Oates, John 
L. Peterson. 
NORTHWEST KANSAS 
Ministerial: C. E. Spalding, Leon H. Sweetland, J. A. Templin. Lay: 
C. A. Kemp, Albert H. King, W. A. Lewis. 


NORWAY 
Ministerial: Julius Holstad. Lay: Magnus Sagedahl. 


NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 
Ministerial: Hans A. Ofstie. Lay: Ole A. Berg. 


OHIO 
Ministerial: James W. Blair, Thomas H. Campbell, William C. Har- 
tinger, Charles H. Hill, Isaac BH. Miller, Edward R. Stafford. Lay: 
Ernest H. Cherrington, Bert Gill, James A. Huston, Edward T. Morri- 
son, Mrs. J. H. Morrow, Mrs. Orville N. Townsend. 


OKLAHOMA 

Ministerial: Eugene M. Antrim, Jesse HW. Caffyn, Jean L. LaGrone, 
Cecil D. Meade, Fred M. Stephenson. Lay: Mrs. George Q. Fenn, 
Harry L. Hunter, Leander J. Stark, Wilson W. Starr, William M. Vick- 
ery. 

OREGON 

Ministerial: Thomas Acheson, Carl G. Doney, Sydney W. Hall, A. L. 
Howarth. Lay: Grant W. Gregg, Ernest W. Peterson, Burpee L. 
Steeves, Edward L. Wells. 


PACIFIC GERMAN 
Ministerial: Albert F. Cramer. Lay: Martin Schreiber. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ministerial: George W. Babcock, Charles M. Boswell, Thomas H. 
Evans, William H. Ford, George W. Henson, Robert C. Wells, John G. 
Wilson. Lay: William Boyd, John M. Doran, Charles F. Eggleston, W. 
H. G. Gould, L. W. Munhall, William W. Mast, S. Taylor Wilson. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Ministerial: Orwyn W. EH. Cook, Cipriano Navarro. Lay: Gerardo 
Samson. 
PITTSBURGH 


Ministerial: Harry M. Chalfant, Sanford W. Corcoran, Richard B. 
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Cuthbert, Elmer H. Greenlee, Lemon D. Spaugy, Ralph B. Urmy. Lay: 
S. Wakefield Bierer, William T. Forrester, Elmer L. Kidney, James T. 
Moltrup, Peto W. Morgan, Lee E. Umstead. 


PuGET SouNnpD 


Ministerial: George W. Frame, Everett M. Hill, J. Ralph Magee, An- 
drew Warner. Lay: Frederick A. Hazeltine, Clarence W. Knudson, 
Charles A. Robbins, John R. Wilkinson. 


Rock RIvER 
Ministerial: Charles K. Carpenter, Frederick C. Hiselen, Merle N. 
English, William ©. Godden, Ernest ©. Lumsden, Horace G. Smith, John 
Thompson, Ernest F. Tittle. Lay: R. Clarence Brown, Charles W. 


Hadley, Thomas F. Holgate, James A. James, Irving Kelley, Edward C. 
Page, William M. Shimmin. 


SAINT JOHNS RIVER 
Ministerial: Richard N. Merrill. Lay: Walter W. Liddell. 


Saint Lovis 


Ministerial: J. Charles Gilbreath, I. M. Hargett, William Riley Nel- 
son, J. Fred King, Rudolf H. Schuett, Fred W. Wahl. Lay: I. 4 
Chiles, J. H. Foresman, C. W. Hanke, Charles T. Orr, Chester A. Sleeth, 
J. A. Taylor. 


SAVANNAH 
Ministerial: Jackson S. Stripling. Lay: Hezekiah K. Gross. 


SHANTUNG 
Ministerial: Perry O. Hanson. 


SoutH CAROLINA 


Ministerial: Charles C. Clark, Nathaniel W. Green, Arthur R. How- 
ard, James F. Page. Lay: Charles W. Caldwell, Samuel J. McDonald, 
Thaddeus H. Pinckney, Mrs. John B. Taylor. 


SoutTH FLORIDA 
Ministerial: J. Arthur Simpson. Lay: Mrs. Mary M. Bethune. 


SoutH FUKIEN 
Ministerial: John W. Hawley. Lay: Mrs. John W. Hawley. 


SouTH GERMANY 
Ministerial: Heinrich Fellman, Georg Rexroth. Lay: Eugen A. Barth, 
Theophil Noetzold. 
SoutH INDIA 


Ministerial: James Jay Kingham. Lay: Mrs. James Jay Kingham. 


SOUTHERN 


Ministerial: Philip Deschner, Harry C. Leonard. Lay: Henry E. 
Draeger, Lansing G. Williamson. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Ministerial: E. C. Jannusch, Francis M. Larkin, A. Ray Moore, G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Andrew W. Shamel, Alexander P. Shaw, Merle N. 
Smith, Frank G. H. Stevens, George A. Warmer. Lay: Frank H. Bal- 
linger, John R. Cain, Mrs. Margaret L. Coates, Louis A. Copeland, A. 
L. Hickson, Richard W. Hilmer, H. V. Mather, William R. Stewart, 
Mrs. Charles F. Van de Water. 


SouTHERN ILLINOIS * 
Ministerial: Claude C. Hall, Cameron Harmon, William P. MacVey, 
Charles B. Whiteside, Walter H. Whitlock. Lay: John J. Brown, John M. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Ethel Niergarth, Charles F. Pruett, Albert Watson. 
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SOUTHWEST GERMANY 
Ministerial: August Ruecker. Lay: Ernst Gideon Bek. 


SOUTHWEST KANSAS 
Ministerial: Homer L. Gleckler, Albert E. Henry, William R. John- 
son, Albert HK. Kirk, Charles E. Kitch. Lay: William G. Anderson, 
Wayne M. Campbell, John Gibson, Mrs. C. M. Gray. 


SWEDEN 


Ministerial: Theodor Arvidson, Axel Engstrom, Herbert Lihndaker. 
Lay: Henry Collin, J. Hmil Holm, C. Arvid Safvenberg. 


SWITZERLAND 
Ministerial: Hans Luthi. Lay: Ernest Furrer. 


TENNESSEE 
Ministerial: George W. Lewis, Samuel M. Utley. Lay: William M. 
Copeland. 
TEXAS 
Ministerial: Matthew W. Dogan, Edward W. Kelley, Willis J. King. 
Lay: Miles W. Jordan, Theodore W. Patrick, Mrs. Rosa Simpson. 


Troy 

Ministerial: Albert D. Angell, Leigh Diefendorf, George C. Douglass, 
Phillip L. Frick, Edwin Lewis, Homer F. Titus. Lay: Joseph L. Apple- 
ton, Wallace Bryce, John A. Defendorf, Frank C. Dyer, Victor K. 
Moore, Frank H. Ryder. 


Upper Iowa 
Ministerial: Frank Cole, Frank W. Court, Harry C. Culver, Thomas 
P. Potter, James P. Van Horn. Lay: John W. Arbuckle, William F. 
Johannaber, William D. Little, Edward P. Ristine. 


Upper MISSISSIPPI 
Ministerial: Charles W. Butler, James W. Golden, Edward F. Scar- 
borough. Lay: Mrs. Lillian P. Rogers, Robert L. Williams, Samuel 
W. Wysinger. 
VERMONT 
Ministerial: Arthur W. Hewitt, Bailey G. Lipsky. Lay: Anson C. 
Clark, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson. 


WASHINGTON 
Ministerial: W. A. C. Hughes, Ernest Lyon, Albert J. Mitchell, Er- 
nest S. Williams. Lay: W. Ashbie Hawkins, Julius H. Love, I. Gar- 
land Penn, Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler. 


WEsT OHIO 
Ministerial: Charles W. Brashares, Valorous F. Brown, James H. 
Denney, David EF. Helms, Arba Martin, Eli L. Motter, Benjamin F. 
Reading, James C. Roberts, Jesse Swank, Edward S. Weaver. Lay: 
Bertice C. Ballinger, EH. Dow Bancroft, John H. Clark, Amos L. Conn, 
William H. Gardner, Leonard Garver, Jr., Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Roy 
A. Haynes, Miss Alice P. Thatcher, Foss Zartman. 


West TEXAS 


Ministerial: Robert N. Brooks, Timothy B. Wchols, Kay W. McMillan. 
Lay: Robert A. Atkinson, Thomas R. Davis, Joseph S. Henry. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Ministerial: Charles Fred Anderson, Claude E. Goodwin, Harry C. 
Howard, Aaron H. Rapking, Charles G. Stater, Jacob Elbert Wells, 
Daniel Westfall. Lay: Charles W. lvans, Mrs. J. U. Joliffe, Riley B. 
Nay, John Raine, Charles L. Scholl, William T. Williamson, Ellis A. 
Yost. 
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WEST WISCONSIN 


Ministerial: Guy W. Campbell, John R. Denyes, Edwin ©. Dixon, 
Frederick W. Harris. Lay: Frederic W. Draper, T. O. Mork, J. O. 
Paulsen, Mrs. Wilbur F. Tomlinson. 


WESTERN NORWEGIAN DANISH 
Ministerial: Hans P. Nelsen. Lay: Andrew Ipsen. 


WESTERN SWEDISH 
Ministerial: Ivar F. Pearson. Lay: John W. Ekwall. 


WILMINGTON 


Ministerial: John J. Bunting, James W. Colona, Walter E. Gunby, 
Omar EK. Jones. Lay: William Newton Jackson, Elwood F. Melson, 
Harry H. Nuttle, William B. Smith, Jr. 


WISCONSIN 


Ministerial: Richard Evans, Jay A. Holmes, Ira E. Schlagenhauf, 
Robert B. Stansell. Lay: George A. Jacobs, George F. Moss, Mrs. 
Maud Williams, Henry M. Wriston. 


WYOMING 


Ministerial: George M. Bell, George M. Connell, Joseph M. M. Gray, 
David L. MacDonald, John H. Race. Lay: M. D. Aldrich, Samuel H. 
Hicks, Frank L. Howard, George L. Peck, Hiram H. Woodburn. 


WYOMING STATE 
Ministerial: Guy EK. Konkel. Lay: Aven Nelson. 


YENPING 
Ministerial: Frederick Bankhardt. Lay: Leslie N. Chen. 


The presiding Bishop declared the presence of a quorum 
and announced that the election of a Secretary was in order. 

The following were placed in nomination: R. J. Wade and 
J. M. Arters. 

On motion, the nominations were closed. 

Bishop Richardson, for the Board of Bishops, nominated the 
first set of tellers; the nominations were confirmed, and the 
persons named duly elected. (See Tellers.) 

The ballot was taken, and the tellers retired, in charge of 
Assistant Secretary Brown. 

Dorr F. Diefendorf, Chairman of the General Conference 
Commission on Entertainment, presented Reports Nos. 1 and 
2 of the Commission, as follows: 


Report No. 1 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE: 


The Commission on Wntertainment of the General Conference of 1928 
reports to you the following program as outlined in the resolutions of 
the General Conference of 1924, Paragraph 564 of the Discipline. 

Monday, April 30, 8 p. M.—Reception to the Bishops and Delegates 
by the people of Kansas City. 

Tuesday, May 1, 8 Pp. m.—Reports of Bishops: Europe, Africa, South 
America and Mexico. 
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Wednesday, May 2 8 Pp. M.—Reception to Fraternal Delegates repre- 
senting the Japanese - Methodist Church, the Methodist Protestant Church 
and the Methodist pppcenal Church, South. 

Thursday, May 3, 8 P. mM.—Entertainment under the auspices of the 
Kansas City Local Committee. Dr. Merton S. Rice, lecture. ‘‘Method- 
ism’s Skylark,” with Baker University Glee Club. 

Friday, May 4, 8 p. M.—Anniversary of the World Service Commis- 
sion. 

Saturday, May 5, 8 p. M—Reception of Fraternal Delegates represent- 
ing the Irish Wesleyan Conference, the Presbyterian Church and the 
Reformed Polson Church. 

Sunday, May 6, 2:30 ep. mw—Memorial Service, in charge of the Bish- 
ops. 8 P. M.—-Reports of the Bishops of Asia and the Philippines. 

Monday, May 7, 8 Pp. M.—Hntertainment under the auspices of the 
Kansas City Local Committee. Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
Festival Chorus. : 

Tuesday, May 8, 2:30 Pp. m.—Anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 8 Pp. m.—Anniversary of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church HPxtension. 

Wednesday, May 9, 8 Pp. M.—Reception of Fraternal Delegates rep- 
resenting the British Wesleyan Conference, the United Church of Can- 
ada, and the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Thursday, May 10, 8 p. m.—Anniversary of the Board of Education. 

Friday, May 11, 8 p. M.—Debate, under the auspices of the Kansas 
City Star. 

Saturday, May 12, 2:30 Pp. m—Methodist Men’s Council. 8 P. mM.— 
Methodist Men’s Council. 

Sunday, May 138, 10:30 a. m.—Methodist Men’s Council. Admission 
only to registered delegates to the Council. 2:30 Pp. m.—Methodist Men’s 
Council. 8 Pp. mM.—Methodist Men’s Council. 

Monday, May 14, 8 p. m.—Anniversary of the American Bible Society 
and the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Tuesday, May 15, 2:30 pe. m.—Anniversary of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. 8 Pp. M.—Hntertainment under the auspices of the 
Kansas City Local Committee. Edwin Markham and Edgar Guest; 
with readings by each from his poems. 

Wednesday, May 16, 8 p. m.—Anniversary of the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Thursday, May 17, 8 p. m.—Entertainment under the auspices of the 
Avett City Local Committee. Combined College Glee and Philharmonic 

oruses. 

_ Friday, May 18, 8 p. m.—Anniversary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Saturday, May 19, 8 p. m.—Anniversary of the Board of Pensions 
and Relief. 

Sunday, May 20, 2:30 Pp. m.—Sunday School and Epworth League 
rally, under the auspices of the Board of Education. 8 Pp. M.—Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates representing the Colored Methodist Churches. 

Monday, May 21, 8 p. M.—The Twentieth Anniversary of the Method- 
ist Federation for Social Service. 


CoMMITTEE MEETING PLACES 


The following places have been assigned for the meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committees: 

Group A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 3 p. mM.—Hpiscopacy, 
Grand Avenue Temple. 

Itinerancy, Grand Avenue Temple, Sunday School Room. 

Boundaries, First Christian Church, Parlor. 

Temporal Economy, Kansas City Athletic Club, Roof Garden. 

State of the Church, First Christian Church "Auditorium. 

Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, Kansas City Athletic Club, 
Fifth Floor. 

Group B—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 3 Pp. M.—Book Con- 
cern, Kansas City Athletic Club, Roof Garden. 

Foreign Missions, First Christian Church, Auditorium: 

Home Missions, Grand Avenue Temple, Sunday School Room, 

Education, Grand Avenue Temple, Auditorium, 
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Pensions and Relief, First Christian Church, Parlor. 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, Kansas City Athletic 
Club, Fifth Floor. 
Subject to call—Judiciary, Ararat Temple. 
Revision, Convention Hall, North Room. 
Dorr F. Dierenporr, Chairman, 
Morris 8S. DANIELS, Secretary, 
Oscar P. MILLER, Treasurer, 
WILLIAM F’.. CONNER, 
WILLIAM H. McMASTER, 
J. LUTHER TAYLOR, 
JosEpuH S. ULLAND, 
CHARLES A. J. WALKER. 
RAYMOND J. WADE, 
Secretary of the General Conference. 


Report No. 2 


In order to perfect the organization of the General Conference, we 
offer the following for the conduct of the business: 

Resolved: 

“1. That the rules of order of the last General Conference, as modi- 
fied and printed in the ‘Delegates’ Who’s Who’ and in the Daily Chris- 
tian Advocate of May 1st, be adopted by this General Conference until 
changed in ‘the manner provided in the said rules. 

“2. That the program submitted by the Commission on Entertainment 
and the Secretary of the General Conference be approved, and that the 
meetings to receive the reports of the Bishops relating to foreign fields, 
for the reception of the Fraternal Delegates, and for the Memorial Serv- 
ice, be sessions of the General Conference. 

“3. That the lists of members of the Standing Committees as printed 
in the Daily Christian Advocate of May Ist, be recognized as the official 
roll of the Standing Committees for this General Conference. 

“4. That when vacancies occur in the Standing Committees, they 
shall be referred to the individual delegations and that changes or cor- 
rections in membership shall be certified in writing to the Secretary 
of the General Conference by the chairman of the delegation affected, and 
be reported by him to the Secretary of the Standing Committee involved. 

“5. That the Bishops designated by the Board of Bishops be requested 
to preside at the organization of each of the Standing Committees until 
the Committee shall choose its chairman; and that the Secretary of the 
General Conference be requested to assign an assistant secretary to each 
Standing Committee to act until the Committee shall elect its secretary. 

“6. That the committees designated as Group A be called Wednesday, 
May 2, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and thereafter at 2:30 P. M. at the 
following named places: 

Hpiscopacy, Grand Avenue Temple. 

Itinerancy, Grand Avenue Temple, Sunday School Room. 

Boundaries, First Christian Church, Parlor. 

Temporal Economy, Kansas City Athletic Club, Roof Garden. 

State of the Church, First Christian Church, Auditorium. 

Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, Kansas City Athletic Club, 
Fifth Floor. 

“7. That the committees designated as Group B be called to meet to- 
day, May 1st, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and thereafter at 2:30 P. m. 
at the following named places: 

Book Concern, Kansas City Athletic Club, Roof Garden. 

Foreign Missions, First Christian Church, Auditorium. 

Home Missions, Grand Avenue Temple, Sunday School Room. 

Education, Grand Avenue Temple, Auditorium. 

Pensions and Relief, First Christian Church, Parlor. 

Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, Kansas City Athletic 
Club, Fifth Floor. 

“8. That the Committees designated as ‘Subject to Call’ shall be called 
to meet at the following named places: 

Judiciary, Ararat Temple. 

Revision, Convention Hall, North Room, 


on such days and at such hours as shall be announced hereafter, 
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“9. That the secretaries of the several Standing Committees be in- 
structed to return to the Secretary of the General Conference, after they 
have been considered, all memorials, etc., referred to the committees, and 
also the records of the committee meetings. 

“10. That the Secretary of the General Conference be authorized to 
edit the Journal of this Conference for publication; that he be authorized 
to make such verbal changes in the phraseology of the Journal as may 
be necessary to correctness and uniformity, but not so as to change the 
meaning of any action of the General Conference; and that the pub- 
ence copy, properly certified by him, be the Official Journal of this Con- 
erence. 

“11. That the Publishing Agents be directed to place each morning 
three copies of The Daily Christian Advocate on the chair of each dele- 
gate, and that copies be supplied through the Press Committee for the 
use of the representatives of the press. 

“12. That the members of the Commission on Entertainment be con- 
stituted a Committee on Expenses of Delegates and are hereby author- 
ized to pay the same. 

“13. That the courtesies in the matter of seating distinguished guests 
of the General Conference in the special sections be referred to the Sec- 
retary of the General Conference and the Chairman of the Commission 
on Entertainment, acting jointly, and that the names of those to whom 
such recognition shall be given shall be entered in the Journal as a mat- 
ter of record. 

“14. That the bishops be requested to appoint a committee of five on 
Rules of Order, to which all proposals for changes in the Rules shall be 


PERG Tre Oe Dorr F. DIeFENDoRF, Chairman, 
Morris 8. DANIELS, Secretary. 

On motion of Dorr F. Diefendorf, Report No. 1 was adopted. 

Dorr F. Diefendorf moved that Report No. 2 be adopted. 

F. R. Bayley moved to amend the report by striking out in 
paragraph 566 of the Discipline, 1924, Section 3, Item 2, the 
sentence, “It shall not be in order to lay on the table or to post- 
pone indefinitely reports from the Committee on Judiciary 
dealing with questions specifically referred to it by the General 
Conference.” 

J. I. Bartholomew moved to further amend by striking out 
all the words in the section following the word “Judiciary” and 
adding “except questions which have been specifically referred 
to it by the General Conference.” 

F. R. Bayley accepted the amendment offered by J. I. Bar- 
tholomew, and, on motion of the latter, the amendment was 
adopted. 

W. P. MacVey moved the adoption of the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the rules be amended as follows: Whenever a reso- 
lution of general policy signed by one hundred members of the General 
Conference shall be presented, it shall be printed in the Daily Advocate 
and shall be considered by all Committees affected by it. But after five 
days it shall be before the Conference with a person designated by the 
signers of the resolution having the rights of a Chairman of a General 
Committee. Provided, however, that no member of this body shall sign 
more than one such resolution of general policy. 


The Chair declared the resolution to be in the nature of an 
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amendment to the pending report, and, on motion of Ray Allen, 
the amendment was referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Thereupon, the report as amended was adopted. 

On motion of Dorr F. Diefendorf, it was ordered that a recess 
be taken at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, and that the order 
of the day immediately following the recess shall be the reading 
of the Episcopal Address. 

On motion, the time was extended. 

O. E. Allison, on behalf of the Kansas Conference delegation, 
presented a gavel made from the wood of a famous oak tree in 
that State known as “Signal Oak,” and for the use of presiding 
officers during this General Conference. The presiding Bishop 
accepted the gavel in the name of the Conference. 

The Chair announced the result of the ballot for Secretary 
as follows: Total number of votes cast, 837. Necessary to a 
choice, 419. Raymond J. Wade received 708 and John M. 
Arters 129. The Bishop announced that Raymond J. Wade, 
having received a majority of the votes cast, was elected 
Secretary of the General Conference, with power to name his 
assistants. 

Secretary Wade announced the following as Assistant Secre- 
taries, and their election was duly effected. 

John M. Arters, Maine. 

Valorous F. Brown, West Ohio. 

Harry W. Burgan, Baltimore. 

Sidney D. Eva, Detroit. 

Stanley E. Grannum, Lexington. 

Edgar R. Heckman, Central Pennsylvania. 

Adam J. Loeppert, Chicago-Northwest. 

O. Grant Markham, Kansas. 

A. Lawrence Miller, Central Pennsylvania. 

DeLafayette Musselman, Illinois. 

Louis M. Potter, Genesee. 

Thomas P. Potter, Upper Iowa. 

Robert B. Spencer, Colorado. 

Frank G. N. Stevens, Southern California. 

Robert C. Wells, Philadelphia. 

Edward A. Wells, New Jersey. 

Daniel Westfall, West Virginia. 

On motion of Raymond J. Wade, Joseph B. Hingeley was 
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elected Honorary Secretary of the General Conference with the 
privileges of the platform. 

On his further motion, the Secretary of the Conference was 
instructed to send greetings to Edmund M. Mills, a former 
Secretary of this body. 

Secretary Wade nominated the following Committee on Ref- 
erence, which was elected: 

Daniel Westfall, West Virginia. 

DeLafayette Musselman, Illinois. 

Robert B. Spencer, Colorado. 

Thomas P. Potter, Upper Iowa, and the Secretary. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
presented the following nominations: they were confirmed, and 
the persons named duly elected. 

Credentials: R. H. Schuett, L. M. Potter, J. R. Gettys, G. H. 
Haigh, F. R. Bayley, W. H. G. Gould, E. L. Kidney, D. S. 
Ritter, Chester A. Smith, R. A. Ward, I. G. Penn, EK. Gideon 
Bek. 

Reception of Fraternal Delegates: Merle N. Smith, R. W. 
Sockman, C. N. Pace, W. E. Hammaker, L. M. Edwards, A. O. 
Rorabaugh, O. W. Fifer, S. E. Grannum, F. A. Horne, Mrs. 
J. A. Patten, F. G. H. Stevens, A. A. Parker. 

Secretary's Records: Wiley A. Keve, R. M. Shipman, S. J. 
Greenfield, C. G. Cole, S. W. Hall. 

Revision: J. W. Langdale, E. P. Dennett, G. C. Douglass, 
C. G. Doney, E. M. Antrim, C. W. Tenney, W. E. Shaw, N. W. 
Greene, A. Lawrence Miller. 

Bishop Leonard was designated to preside over the Committee 
on Boundaries. 

Complimentary Resolutions:. R. A. Colpitts, Homer F. Titus, 
John L. Hillman, T. C. Knoles, R. N. Brooks, C. O. Thibodeau, 
Mrs. H. M. Nasmyth, Mrs. M. M. Bethune, J. W. Holland, D. L. 
Musselman, O. R. Tarwater, J. W. Colona. 

Privileges:. H. L. Davis, F. A. DeMaris, L. D. Dickinson, 
Arba Martin, J. R. Magee, V. E. Lewis, J. H. McDonald, W. H. 
Pratt, F. W. Mueller. 

On motion of G. C. Douglass, the following resolution was 
adopted : 


Whereas, The Book of Discipline, Paragraph 395, states “The Book 
Editor shall have editorial supervision of all manuscripts and printed 
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matter intended for publication in book form or intended to bear the 
imprint of The Methodist Book Concern,” and : “3 
Whereas, The Discipline naturally falls within this provision; there- 


ore, 
Resolved, That the editing of the Discipline shall be a part of the 
official duties of the Book Editor, who may secure such help as he may 


eCARNe Joun H. Race, 
GEORGE C. DOUGLASS, 
O. GRANT MARKHAM, 
Publishing Agents Methodist Book Concern. 

On motion of J. R. Edwards, the Secretary of the Conference 
was instructed to cable Bishop Titus Lowe, now in the American 
Hospital in Paris, France, the greetings of the Conference. 

Bishop Richardson announced the following list of Bishops 
designated to organize Standing Committees: 

Episcopacy: Bishop Berry. 

Itinerancy: Bishop McDowell. 

Boundaries: Bishop Leonard. 

Revision: Bishop Anderson. 

Temporal Economy: Bishop Nuelsen. 

State of the Church: Bishop Hughes. 

Book Concern: Bishop Henderson. 

Foreign Missions: Bishop Shepard. 

Home Missions: Bishop McConnell. 

Education: Bishop Leete. 

Pensions and Relief: Bishop Thirkield. 

Hospitals, Homes, Etc.: Bishop Welch. 

Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals:. Bishop Nichol- 
son. 

Judiciary: Bishop Mitchell. 

Announcements were made of times and places for Standing 
Committee meetings. 

Additional announcements were made, and, on motion, the 
Conference adjourned, the benediction being pronounced by , 
Bishop Berry. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 1, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop H. Lester 
Smith presiding. 

Hymn 19, beginning, “Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing,” 
was sung. 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Charles B. Mitchell. 

Responsive reading No. 7, entitled “Missions,” was read, fol- 
lowed by the singing of Hymn 408, beginning, “Lead On, O 
King Eternal.” | 

Bishop Edgar Blake, of the Paris Area, reported, outlining 
the religious situation in Europe, with special reference to the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Hymn 382, beginning “Soldiers of Christ, Arise,” was sung. 

Bishop Eben 8S. Johnson, of the Cape Town Area, reported 
on the work of our Church in Africa. 

Hymn 9, beginning “Let All on Earth Their Voices Raise,” 
was sung. 

Bishop M. W. Clair pronounced the benediction. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 2, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop W. F. 
McDowell presiding, who announced that Bishop F. W. Warne 
would conduct the devotional service. 

Hymn 375, beginning, “Jesus, Thine All Victorious Love,” 
was sung. 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Warne, who later delivered an 
address based on St. Luke 24. 45-49. Bishop Warne closed the 
devotional period with prayer. 

Wiley A. Keve, for the Committee on the General Conference 
Journal, reported having examined the Journal for the sessions 
of May 1, and the Committee fourid the same correct. The 
report was accepted, and the Journal thus approved. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, it was ordered that after to-day 
absentees to be seated or changes in personnel of delegations 
shall be made only through the report of the Committee on 
Credentials. 

Secretary Wade announced that the report, records, charges, 
specifications, documents, evidence and proceedings of the Com- 
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mittee of Investigation in the case of Bishop Anton Bast have 
been placed in the possession of the Secretary of the General 
Conference. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, it was ordered that in harmony 
with the provisions of the Discipline, paragraphs 246 and 310, 
the same committee empowered to select the members of the 
Judiciary Committee be authorized to appoint the Select Num- 
ber of not more than seventeen, nor fewer than eleven, and to 
provide counsel. 

M. S. Daniels, for the General Conference Commission on 
Entertainment, supervised the taking of a census of the dele- 
gates to determine their Kansas City locations. 

Frank A. Horne presented, on behalf of the Book Commit- 
tee, the following resolution, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Whereas, Certain expenses were incurred in the conduct of the case 
of Bishop Bast, amounting to $26,901.29; and, 

Whereas, This amount has been paid or’advanced by the General Con- 
ference Expense Fund and the Episcopal Fund; and, 

Whereas, The Book Committee has taken action requesting the General 
Conference to consider the whole matter and determine from what fund 
the various items of the expenditure should be paid; and, 

Whereas, There are questions of interpretation of the Discipline in- 
volved ; be it 

Resolved, That the whole matter, together with certain papers and 
actions taken by the Book Committee and the Executive Committee of 
the Book Committee, be referred to the Judiciary Committee.” 


Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the following nominations for the Committee on 
Rules, which nominations were confirmed, and the persons 
named duly elected: H. L. Jacobs, Central Pennsylvania; Ray 
Allen, Genesee; L. D. Dickinson, Michigan; J. R. Gettys, Ne- 
braska; J. B. Hingeley, Northern Minnesota. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the call of the Conferences was 
begun for the purpose of introducing resolutions to be put on 
immediate passage. Assistant Secretary Arters called the Roll 
of Conferences. 


ATLANTA 


On motion of L. H. King the Secretary was instructed to send 
to Mrs. Lewis B. Alger a suitable letter of sympathy because 
of the great bereavement that has come to her in the death of 
her husband, Lewis B. Alger, deceased, a lay delegate-elect to this 
Conference from the Detroit .Conference. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


H. L. Jacobs presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted : 


On November 11, 1927, from his home in the city of this General 
Conference session the Bishop of our souls called to highest service one 
of the most distinguished and widely known ministers of the church of 
Jesus Christ American Methodism has had in its itinerant ranks. Of 
the fifty-three years of his eminent and achieving ministry, his thirty-six 
years in the Episcopal office made an unmatched record of the longest 
service in the Episcopacy in his church. 

By a singular coincidence, on the anniversary of his birthday, which 
history assigns to May 17, 1847, at the 1916 General Conference in Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., Bishop Hendrix and Bishop Cranston after the 
memorable action on Unification joined in the ‘Supreme Moment,” to use 
Bishop Cranston’s felicitous description by standing together with hands 
clasped, Bishop Hendrix declaring, “I am going to take the hand of my 
venerable friend and colleague as an expression of that deep and abiding 
fraternal friendship which I know to exist between the two great Amer- 
ican Methodisms.’”’ Name, if the living can, a scene in the session of any 
General Conference that moved more profoundly delegates and visitors, 
even to-day deep calling unto deep whenever that event is recalled. 

The grave of this Apostle of Unification is in Mount Washington Ceme- 
tery at the edge of Kansas City, Missouri. He being dead yet speaketh 
strongly, persuasively and appealingly for ceaseless prayer and unflag- 
ging effort such as he gave “for fifty years and more’”’ for the consumma- 
tion of his hope, the reunion of divided Methodism; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Conference request and authorize the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church to arrange such a memorial 
service at the grave of Hugene Russell Hendrix as will be a worthy 
tribute to him and constitute a high testimonial to the world of our 
yearning and will for Unification, and the realization of Christ’s prayer, 
“that they may be one.” 

That our action on this resolution shall be taken by a rising vote. 


Harvey J. BANE, Oscar E. ALLISON, 
EDWARD J. GALE, Ira M. BEenuHAM, 
EMMETT IL. ROBISON, Tuomas C. CUNNINGHAM, 
JOSEPH J. Suy, JONAS EH. ECKDALL, 

For Missouri Conference. WiLky A. KEVE, 


Mrs. James L. McCoy, 
JOHN R. McFADDEN, 
JOHN MARSHALL, 
FRANK NEFF, 
Rareu R. PRICE, 
Gorpon B. THOMPSON, 
For Kansas Conference. 


MISSISSIPPI 


J. B. F. Shaw presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Board of Bishops is hereby authorized to fill any 
vacancy that may occur in any of the Boards, Commissions or Commit- 
tees authorized by this General Conference; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Bishops be requested ang authorized to name Fra- 
ternal Delegates to the bodies that shall be represented at this General 
Conference by properly appointed and delegated Commissioners. 


On motion of F. R. Bayley, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Reference, to be referred by them to the proper 
Standing Committee. 


\ 
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NEW JERSEY 


H. P. Sloan presented a petition with reference to Conference 
Courses of Study, Sunday School Literature and kindred sub- 
jects for the purpose of immediate consideration. Objection to 
consideration was voiced and by vote of the Conference con- 
sideration was denied. 

F. A. DeMaris presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Resolved, That the publishing agents be instructed to send a copy of 
the Journal of this General Conference to each delegate and to each 
Bishop, and to every college, seminary, and theological school of the 
Church, and also one copy to each fraternal delegate to this General 


Conference. Furman A. DeMarIs, 
Tuomas S. Brock, 
JOHN GOORLEY. 


NEW YORK EAST 
Wallace H. Finch presented the following resolution : 


Whereas, Doctor David G. Downey, for many years an active, useful 
and greatly honored member of the General Conference, and for sixteen 
years the leader of the delegation from the New York Hast Annual 
Conference, is in impaired health and thereby incapacitated for member- 
ship in this General Conference; and, 

Whereas, Doctor Downey is sailing on the 5th of this month for 
Europe in the hope that a complete rest and an ocean voyage may 
restore in some measure his broken health; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this General Conference communicate 
with Doctor Downey by telegraph our affectionate greetings and our 
earnest prayers to God for his recovery. 

FRANK A. HORNE, 
JOHN W. LANGDALE, 
GrorGE E. BIsHop, 
WALLACE H. FINCH. 


On motion of A. L. Miller, this resolution was adopted. 


NORTH-EAST OHIO 


On motion of W. E. Hammaker, the Secretary was instructed 
to send messages of sympathy on behalf of the Conference to 
the son and daughters of Frank A. Arter, deceased, a delegate- 
elect to this General Conference. 


NORTHWEST IOWA 


On motion of J. W. LaGrone, it was ordered that a copy of 
The Daily Christian Advocate be sent to each one of the schools, 
preparatory, college, University and Theological Institutions and 
Hospitals and Homes connected with the Methodist Episcopal 


Church. Frank E. Mossman, 


J. W. LAGRONE. 


® 
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OHIO 


On motion of W. C. Hartinger, the Secretary was instructed 
to send a message to John W. Hoffman, President of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, a delegate-elect to this body, expressing our 
deep regret at his inability to be present on account of illness. 


PHILADELPHIA 


G. W. Henson introduced the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


Since we last met as a General Conference, among the great leaders 
of Methodism who have passed to the life beyond, are two who really 
belong to the Philadelphia Conference—Bishop Thomas B. Neely and 
Bishop George H. Bickley. There are no immediate members of the 
family of Thomas B. Neely living. 

We hereby record our appreciation of this notable leader, and instruct 
the Secretary of this Conference to send a suitable letter to the widow 
and family of the late Bishop George H. Bickley. 

GrEorRGE W. HENSON. 


Bishop HE. L. Waldorf, speaking for the local Committee on 
Entertainment of the General Conference, was granted the priv- 
ilege of the floor to request that the General Conference appoint 
a committee of five to assist a similar committee from Kansas 
City and the State of Kansas in arranging a program for a mass 
meeting to be held on the grounds of the Shawnee Indian Mis- 
sion during the month of May, preferably on Sunday afternoon, 
May 20. 

On motion of H. G. Langley, the request of Bishop Waldorf 
was complied with and the co-operating committee authorized. 

On a question of privilege, H. E. Woolever presented the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Whereas, There is now before the United States Senate a proposal 
to authorize the construction of fifteen additional ten thousand ton 
cruisers, making a total of twenty-three under construction and authori- 
zation, a number exceeding any peace time program in history ; 

Whereas, such a big naval program is contrary to the popular desire 
that we have peace by understanding, is at variance with the spirit of 
the Washington Naval Disarmament Conference, is provocative of a 
burdensome and unnecessary naval competition, inviting immense expen- 
ditures of the citizens’ money and placing millions of the peoples of the 
world under fear of the intentions of the nation; 

Whereas, The proposed measure is not in accord with the ideals and 
practices of our democracy in that it seeks to make our naval building 
program perpetual until completed, and denies the President the right 
to suspend the construction of those warships even should there be the 
prospect of an early disarmament conference, representing a jingoistic 
program contrary to the evident desires of the people as expressed in 
the recent nation-wide protest against a program of seventy-one addi- 
tional war vessels, but is deceptive in that it appears to respond to this 
protest without actually doing so; 

Whereas, President Coolidge has declared: ‘“‘No nation in the world, 
with one exception, approaches ours and none surpasses it,’”’ and he and 
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the Secretary of State are now making earnest and promising efforts for 
the outlawry of war through treaties with other nations; and, 
Whereas, the Methodist Episcopal Church, as a part of the Church 
of Jesus Christ, stands for the program of the Prince of Peace against 
all war-like gestures which would disturb the growing mind for interna- 
tional peace or be provocative of an unjustifiable fear of the resort of 
force; therefore, it is ; : 
Resolved, That the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in session at Kansas City, Missouri, on the second day of May, 
1928, does earnestly petition the President of the United States and the 
Senate of the United States to withhold their support, during this ses- 
sion of Congress, from any naval bill which proposes authorization for 
the construction of any more cruisers beyond the fixed year ending June, 
1929, which is the end of the present naval program of our sister. nation, 
the British Commonwealth, and ; 
Further, we petition the Senate to eliminate from any bill which it 
may act upon, such clauses as would restrict the President in his power 
to suspend construction of naval vessels in case an early conference 
on further restriction of armament might promise success, and we urge | 
upon the President and the Congress the exercise of their good offices 
to the end that an early conference of the nations may be called looking 
to further curtailment of the maintenance and use of arms and arma- 
ments. 
It is ordered that copies of this resolution be sent immediately to the 
President and to the Senate of the United States, bearing the signa- 
tures of the presiding officer and secretary of this General Conference. 


On motion of F. A. Horne, this resolution was referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:00 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:10 o’clock, with Bishop 
McDowell presiding. 

Hymn 1, beginning, “O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” 
was sung and Bishop McDowell offered prayer. 

Bishop McDowell presented Bishop Luther B. Wilson, who 
read the Quadrennial Episcopal Address, assisted by Bishop 
HK. G. Richardson. 

Hymn 180, beginning, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’. Name,” 
was sung. 

On motion of F. M. North, Bishop W. F. McDowell was 
requested, in his own way and as promptly as he may, after 
adjournment, to assure Bishop Wilson of the grateful affection 
of this General Conference and to express our hope for his 
speedy recovery from temporary indisposition. 

Chester A. Smith presented the following resolution, which, 
on his motion, was adopted: 

Resolved, That we express to the Board of Bishops our appreciation 
of their statesman-like, spiritually-minded, and challenging address, as 
presented by Bishop Wilson. 


Resolwed, That we recommend it be printed in full in our Advocates 
and other Church publications. 


Resolved, That such recommendations therein contained as call for 
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action by this Conference be referred to the appropriate Standing Com- 
mittees thereof. 


On a question of privilege, Bishop W. F. McDowell expressed, 
on behalf of Bishop Wilson, the other Bishops and the Gen- 
eral Conference, appreciation to Bishop Richardson for his 
assistance in the reading of the Episcopal Address. 

Announcements were made and, on motion of Claude C. Hall, 
the Conference adjourned with the benediction pronounced by 
Bishop McDowell. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 2, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop Charles E. 
Locke presiding. 

Hymn 207, beginning, “The Church’s One Foundation,” was 
sung. 

Bishop William Burt offered prayer. 

Hymn 208, beginning, “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord,” was 
sung. 

Bishop Locke presented Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the 
Committee on Fraternal Delegates, who read the credentials of 
Reverend Takesho Ukai of the Japan Methodist Church, and 
presented him to the Conference. Dr. Ukai delivered the fra- 
ternal greetings of the Methodism of Japan to this General 


Conference. The credentials are as follows: 


Tokyo, Japan, 
February 15, 1928. 
To the General Conference of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church in Amer- 
ica: 
DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN :— 

This is to certify that the bearer hereof, Reverend Takesho Ukai, 
D.D., is the regularly elected delegate from the Japan Methodist Church 
to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, conven- 
ing in Kansas City, U. S. A. j 

Doctor Ukai is a full member in good standing in the Hast Conference 
of the Japan Methodist Church. Educated in and graduated from 
Simpson College in America, he is thoroughly prepared for Christian 
leadership. J 

In 1895 Doctor Ukai was transferred from Des Moines Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the Japan Methodist Church. He 
served for years as pastor of Aoyama, Ginza and Kamakura. He is 
now the pastor of the Harris Memorial Methodist Church in Kamakura, 
where the General Conference of the Japan Methodist Church assembled 
in 1927. He is especially interested in the Sunday School work and for 
a number of years he was the general secretary of the National Sunday 
School Association in Japan. [ 

Doctor Ukai was elected to the office of Chairman of the Sunday 
School Board of the Japan Methodist Church the second time at the 
last session of the General Conference. He has done the work with 


marked success. 
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MAY 2 Doctor Ukai traveled America and Europe quite extensively and his 
SECOND responsibility made him familiar with the present educational and reli- 
tan gious situation in the world. : 

Ce: Doctor Ukai is a whole-hearted minister of the gospel, a man of 


faith, full of evangelistic fervor, the successful pastor, and is well beloved 
and esteemed by all. 

I am happy to commend him cordially to your General Conference as 
our Fraternal Delegate. Doctor Ukai will bear to you our greetings and 
will tell you all the recent news of our young struggling church. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kocoro UzAKI. 
Bishop of the Japan Methodist Church. 


Address of Rev. Merle N. Smith read the credentials of Reverend Yoshimune 


edad Abe, Fraternal Delegate from the Japan Methodist Church, and 
presented him to the Conference. Reverend Yoshimune Abe 
addressed the Conference, bringing the greetings of the Meth- 
odist Church in Japan. The credentials are as follows: 


Tokyo, Japan, 
February 15, 1928. 
To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica: 
DEAR BRETHREN :— 


Credentials. The General Conference of the Methodist Church of Japan assembled 
in quadrennial session at Kamakura in October, 1927, elected Reverend 
Yoshimune Abe as its Fraternal Delegate to your honored church. 

Reverend Abe is a full member in good standing in the Hast Conference 
of our Japan Methodist Church. He is now Principal of the Academy 
of the Aoyama Gakuin in Tokyo. : 

Reverend Abe is a regular graduate of the Theological Seminary of 
Aoyama Gakuin and also of Drew Theological Seminary. For some 
time he served as a pastor of the Aoyama Gakuin Church and later he 
was appointed Dormitory Master of the Academy of the Aoyama 
Gakuin, his Alma Mater, until he became principal of the same. 

Educated abroad he is well equipped intellectually for the modern 
ministry and Christian Religious Nducation. He is especially interested 
in young people’s work and as Chairman of the Board of Young People’s 
Wark of the Japan Methodist Church he is one of our most valued 
workers. 

Reverend Abe is a man of the highest character and of fine disposi- 
tion and his work as pastor and school administrator has been of the 
highest order. He has before him a future of large promise. 

I take great pleasure in recommending -him as worthy of your confi- 
dence. Brother Abe will bear to you our fraternal greetings and will 
give you all the news of our young struggling church. 

Yours sincerely, 
Kocoro UzakI, 
Bishop of the Japan Methodist Church. 


meron oF Bishop Locke presented Bishop Charles B. Mitchell, who 
Mitchell. reported the results of his visit as our Fraternal Delegate to 
the General Conference of the Japan Methodist Church, giving 
also a report of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Manila Area. 
Hymn 210, beginning, “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken,” 
was sung. 


The benediction was pronounced by Bishop R. J. Cooke. 


t 
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THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 3, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop 
William F. Anderson presiding, who announced that Bishop 
Theodore S. Henderson would conduct the devotional service. 

Hymn 334, beginning, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” was 
sung. 

Bishop Wallace E. Brown offered prayer. 

Hymn 490, beginning, “Saviour, More Than Life to Me,” was 
sung, and Bishop Henderson delivered the address based on 
St. John 14; 5. 39-40; 10. 10; 1 John 5. 11-12. 

The concluding prayer was offered by Bishop Henderson. 

The Hymn, beginning “Jesus, Keep Me Near the Cross,” was 
sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, for the Committee on the General Conference 
Journal, reported having examined the Journal for the sessions 
of May 2, and the Committee found the same correct. The report 
was accepted, and the Journal thus approved. 

H. L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
announced the completion of that committee’s organization and 
its readiness to receive requests. 

The second call of the Conferences was begun. 


CALIFORNIA 


W. J. Sherman presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted. 


Whereas, In the passing of Rolla V. Watt of San Francisco, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has lost a layman unsurpassed in devotion 
and most abundant in labor, a member of seven successive General Con- 
ferences, and 

Whereas, His generosity as a good steward of Jesus Christ, his wise 
and sagacious counsel, especially Covering sixteen years of service on 
the Book Committee, will long be remembered, and, 

Whereas, His rare combination of progressive conservatism, his loyalty 
to our religious heritage and his eager anticipation of the Spirit’s leading 
in ever widening applications of the whole gospel of redemption, always 
allied with the best of our priests and the boldest of our prophets; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we record our appreciation of this gentle giant who has 
preceded us; that we convey to his life-long helpmate our tender solici- 
tude in her bereavement and that we share with her the sacred pride 
that he was ours because he gave himself so unreservedly to God. 

W. J. SHERMAN. 


CENTRAL CHINA 


Handel Lee presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted: 
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Be it resolved, That the General Conference hereby receive, for its own 
guidance and for the guidance of its committees the following message 
from the Church in Eastern Asia, as expressed by the Central Confer- 
ence of Hastern Asia, January, 1928. : : 

“That in this time of unusual stress and confusion in Eastern Asia 
when the forces of Christianity and righteousness are confronted with 
indescribable opposition, the Methodist Wpiscopal Church in Eastern 
Asia sends fraternal greetings through this Central Conference and the 
General Conference of 1928 to other branches of our World Church, 
assuring our brothers and sisters in other lands of its evangelism, its 
democratic and effective organization and its inter-racial fellowship 
which have made our Church peculiarly fitted for national and inter- 
national service; and we re-afirm our abiding desire for a continued 
place in the fellowship and organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as a truly World Church in which people of all races and many 
nations shall continue to find abundant measure of brotherly love and 
co-operation, equal opportunity for self-government and a burning pas- 
sion for telling and re-living the Gospel of our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

HANDEL LEE. 


COLORADO 


L. M. Edwards presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Since the last session of the General Conference, one of our foremost 
ministers has passed to his reward. As Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, and as a member 
of three different General Conferences, Dr. David D. Forsyth was one of 
our most trusted and influential leaders. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That we hereby record our highest apprecia- 
tion of the distinguished services of Dr. Forsyth and extend to his family 
our sincere sympathy in their bereavement. 

Resolved, Further, that the Secretary be directed to convey to Mrs. 
Forsyth and the children the action of this Conference. 


LOoREN M. EDWARDS, CHARLES OSCAR BECKMAN, 
O. W. AUMAN, E. Guy CUTSHALL, 
I. F. K&eEpine, FRANK McDonougu, Sp., 
CHARLES O. THIBODEAU, WAYNE C. WILLIAMS. 

DES MOINES 


R. M. Shipman presented the following resolution, and, on 
his motion, it was adopted. 


The last General Conference had barely closed when word came of 
the death of Bishop Homer Clyde Stuntz, who had just completed eight 
years of service in the Omaha Area, and had been retired on account 
of impaired health. 

His ministry began within the Des Moines Annual Conference. His 
career as missionary in India, superintendent of our missions in the 
Philippines, secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, and General 
Superintendent in South America and in the United States, was filled 
with noteworthy service to the entire Church, while those who were 
permitted to serve with him will never forget his brotherly spirit and his 
devotion to the Kingdom. A great missionary statesman, a speaker of 
magnetic interest, an indefatigable worker, faithful and conscientious 
in administration, he built for himself a noble monument in the heart 
of the Church ; be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference record its appreciation 
of the services of Bishop Homer Clyde Stuntz and its deep sense of loss 
in his death; and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Conference do now express in the adoption 
of these resolutions by a rising vote, its sympathy and Christian regard 
for Mrs. Stuntz, present as a visitor at this Conference, and to the 


‘ 
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Rev. Clyde B. Stuntz, seated as a delegate from the Indus River Con- 


ference. 
R. M. SHrIpwan, M. B. NELSON, 
J. H. DARLING, 


J. L. HitiMan, 

Levi R. Goopwin, BH. L. MacMicHakt, 

FRED W. SIMPSON, EK. W. WEEKS, 

FRANK BEAN, H. M. HAVNER. 
GENESEE 


R. S. Cushman presented the following resolution and it 
was adopted, in accordance with his motion: 


We urgently request the committee in charge of the arrangements for 
this General Conference to provide a place, to be called The Prayer 
Room, where the members of this body who desire to do so may meet 
each week day morning, for a half hour or more, prior to the eight-thirty 
session for intercession and the morning watch. 

We request that the presiding Bishop shall appoint a committee to 
have charge of this room and of this period of prayer; 

And that the hour of this Prayer Room service be announced regu- 
larly in The Daily Christian Advocate. 

RatpeyH S. CuSHMAN, Genesee, 

Dwicut S. Rirrrer, Indiana, 

Dorr FE. Dirrenporr, Newark, 

Witit1aAM H. Puetrrs, Michigan, 

BE. Dow BAncrort, West Ohio, 

Merte N. Smirn, Southern California, 

J. I. BARTHOLOMEW, New England Southern, 
S. B. Satmon, North-Hast Ohio. 


L. M. Potter presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, The closing days of the General Conference Session are so 
often crowded with work as to prevent proper deliberation on important 
legislation ; and, 

Whereas, Much legislation that is merely routine in its nature may 
easily be disposed of early in the session if presented; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chairmen of the several Standing Committees be 
requested to select such legislation as will cause little or no debate for 
as early action as possible in committee and early report to the General 
Conference ; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Rules Committee be instructed to provide in the 
daily Bove of business a call for such reports beginning not later than 
May 8. 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, this resolution was referred to 
the Committee of Chairmen of the Standing Committees of the 
General Conference. 

ITALY 


C. M. Ferreri presented to the Conference the table and chair 
in use by the presiding officers, which were made by the boys 
in our Professional School in Venice, and, on his motion, the 
General Conference gratefully accepted the gifts, with appropri- 
ate remarks by Bishop William Burt. 


KIANGSI 
R. Y. Lo presented the following resolution : 


Whereas, the failure of the International Opium Conference, held at 
Geneva 1923-1924 to reach the decision of limiting the production and 
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manufacture of opium and its allied narcotics to scientific and medicinal 
needs has resulted in the rapid increase of these dangerous drugs in 
China and other countries where men and women are physically poisoned, 
mentally spoiled, and morally degenerated; and 

Whereas, the scourge of opium and other narcotics which stand against 
the well being of the public, the peace and order of society, and unity 
and happiness of the home and the moral integrity of individuals, con- 
stitutes a force that the Church of Christ cannot tolerate even for a 
moment. 

Whereas, the fight against such evils as that of opium and narcotics 
being the persistent attitude of the Methodist Episcopal Church all over 
the world in the past, the increased drug evil of the present time 
throws upon the Church additional responsibilities to perform. 

Whereas, no satisfactory result could be expected in a fight against 
such a common evil like this without the co-operation of different nations 
involved, especially at the next meeting of the opium conference to be 
held under the auspices of the League of Nations, 1929, the action on 
the part of the Church to arouse and enlighten public opinion and to 
bring pressure to bear upon the respective Governments concerned is 
most necessary. 

Let it be resolved that this Conference of the Methodist delegates of 
the world instruct its Committee on Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals to prepare a statement for adoption of this Conference at a later 
date, declaring that the General Conference of 1928 held in Kansas City, 
May 1-31st, representing some 32 nations of the civilized world, is in 
whole-hearted support of the proposal to limit the production of opium 
and other narcotics of the world to scientific and medicinal needs, and 
that it calls upon all Methodist Episcopal Churches throughout the world 
to petition and bring pressure to bear upon the next International 
Opium Conference of the League of Nations to be held in 1929, that a 
definite agreement be arrived at whereby all nations shall be required 
to limit the production of opium and narcotics of the world to scientific 
and medicinal needs. 

R. Y. Lo. 


On motion of I. B. Schreckengast, this resolution was referred 


to the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition and Publie 
Morals. 


MINNESOTA 


J. W. Holland presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


Since the Minnesota Conference and our General Church have suffered 
a loss in the passing on of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Jennings, for fifty 
years a preacher, and for twenty years one of our distinguished pub- 
lishing agents and for eight successive quadrenniums a member of the 
General Conference; therefore, we ask that the Secretary of the General 
Conference be requestd to communicate to Mrs. Jennings (at 64 East 
18th Street, North Portland, Oregon) the love and sympathy of this 
body, and assure her of our prayers that the fullness of the Christian’s 
comfort may be hers. 


JOHN W. HOLLAND. 
MISSISSIPPI 


On motion of D. L. Morgan, the Secretary was instructed to 
wire the fraternal greetings of this General Conference to the 
General Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, now assembled in Saint Louis, Missouri, and to the Gen- 
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eral Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
session in Chicago, Illinois. 


NEBRASKA 
J. R. Gettys presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, There is most urgent need for spiritual awakening and 
religious development throughout the land, as evidenced by conditions 
that are apparent to every observer, and emphasized by the earnest 
utterances of business men, educators, statesmen and jurists; and 

Whereas, The very life and prosperity of our country, and the safety 
of civilization depend upon the stability of our religious foundation and 
faith in God; and 

Whereas, All that is vital and effective in Christian life and practice 
centers in the life and teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ, and believing 
that Haster time is a most suitable period to direct thought and increase 
devotion to Him; to call men to the recognition of spiritual values and 
the acknowledgment of individual responsibility; to give deeper mean- 
ing to religious faith; to win men to the Christian life, and to promote 
and strengthen the very fundamentals of civilization ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the General Conference of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church assembled in Kansas City, Missouri, that the week preceding 
Easter shall be set apart each year, and be known as Passion Week, 
Holy Week, or Haster Week, and that appropriate religious services be 
held in all our churches and schools during said week; and that all social 
and other unnecessary activities cease during those days. 

Resolwed, That we respectfully, but urgently request all other organi- 
zations of our land, such as social clubs, study and culture clubs, dinner 
clubs, lodges, political organizations, public schools, so to plan their 
work for the year that they shall have no activities or gatherings during 
this particular week. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves, our Bishops, our press, our pastors 
and our people to the accomplishment of this high and holy purpose; and 
to ne end it is ordered that the Bishops schedule no Conferences for said 
wee 

Resolved, That we invite all our sister denominations to take similar 
action, and co-operate fully in this worthy movement that the Kingdom 
of God may be more quickly and firmly established in the lives of men, 
that “His will be done on earth as it is in Heaven,” and that society 
and civilization be more firmly established. 


R. GETTYS, SAMUEL BEECHNER, 
I. B. SCHRECKENGAST, C. W. McCaSsKILL, 
C. G. GoMAN, Harvey BE. Hxss, 
i E. GILBERT, A. O. HINSon. 

. G. LANGLEY, 


On Bs of E. H. Cherrington, this resolution was referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 


NEW YORK EAST 
On motion of Frank A. Horne, it was ordered that all reports 
published in the official Hand Book be referred to the proper 
Standing Committees. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
R. G. Morris presented the following resolution, which, on 
motion of L. H. King, was adopted: 


With the retirement of Bishop Thirkield from administrative respon- 
sibility in the Church, the Negro membership of the Church is losing 
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the active and inspiring leadership of one of the greatest and most nobly 
useful men that has ever served our group. Probably no servant of the 
Church has been more consistent in his teaching and living than has 
Bishop Thirkield, as he has served faithfully and lovingly the Negro 
race. His work for the Christian Education of our people in the South 
would alone make one of the most brilliant and significant chapters in 
our denominational history. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, with her unexampled streams of. gra- 
cious influence and power, with her vast and ever increasing ministry, 
must always be distinctly indebted to this great man. His service in 
behalf of our group, advocating our rights throughout all the vast domain 
of our country, will be cherished by us forever. The very sight of him 
has been a tonic and a challenge to us to live at our highest and best. 
Memory will hold the reflection of his noble face and hear the echo of 
his challenging voice and feel the tonic of his conquering spirit. He 
has made a definite contribution to the advancement, not only of the 
members of our group within the Church, but also to the educational, 
moral and religious life of our people without our fold and throughout 
the nation. 

The memory of his ministrations and the inspiration of his leader- 
ship among us will not be forgotten, and will be influential with us and 
our work until the latest generation. 

And now, after a lifetime spent in the devoted service of his Master, 
our friend will enter upon a well earned retirement. Those of us who 
know him, however, realize that his retirement will be far from a passive 
sinking into inaction. We rejoice that his life will probably be as active 
as ever, though unharassed by the administrative duties that go with 
the Episcopacy of our Church. 

We shall always have an affection and warmth of heart for Bishop 
Thirkield as we remember ‘his activities and interest in all things per- 
taining to the welfare of our group. 

Whereas, by reason of an arbitrary time limit, Bishop. Wilbur P. 
Thirkield will at this session of the General Conference retire from the 
administrative work of the Church; and 

Whereas, he has given nearly fifty years of his remarkably fruitful 
life very largely to the work of our racial uplift; and 

Whereas, in all his relations to our group he has entered sympathet- 
ically into the nobler aspirations of our people, stimulating us to lofty 
vision and high endeavor; and 

Whereas, through the years he has always and everywhere, by tongue 
and pen, and with extraordinary courage, pled our cause and fought 
our battles; and 

Whereas, as Resident Bishop among us, he has greatly endeared him- 
self to us by his fatherly interest and stalwart stand for righteousness 
in his courageous utterance against crying evils of the day and the mas- 
terly manner in which he has acquitted himself as a minister of Jesus 
Christ and as a Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we record and express our appreciation of his great 
life and highly effective labor in our midst. 

Resolved, That we gratefully place upon record our appreciation of 
his interest in and contribution to the work of Inter-racial co- operation 
and good will. 

Resolved, That we will follow him with our love and prayers as he 
goes into retirement and may the ancient promise, ‘At evening time it 
shall be light,’’ he realized in his experience and in the experience of 
the noble woman who has walked with him through the year. 

Rospert G. Morris, 
R. W. WINCHESTER, 
C. S. WoopLAND, 

J. A. McRag. 


Upon the adoption of this resolution, Bishop Thirkield 
addressed the Conference. 
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NORTH CHINA 


C. P. Wang presented the following resolution, and, on his 
motion, it was adopted, followed by his explanation of the 
memorial banners referred to: 


The Field Finance Committee of the North China Conference, at its 
meeting March Ist, voted to request the General Conference to give an 
opportunity for exhibiting and explaining the memorial banners and 
eulogies displayed at the Memorial Service for Dr. J. H. Pyke, held at 
Lanhsien, Chihli, China, February 22nd, 1928. 

W. W. Davis, 


Secretary Field Finance Committee, 
North China Conference. 


NORTHWEST GERMANY 


F. H. Otto Melle presented the following resolution : 


Whereas, on June 17, 1928, it will be 225 years since John Wesley, 
the father of Methodism, was born; and 

Whereas, This General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
meeting in the year of 1928 in Kansas City, Missouri, represents a large 
body of Methodism, composed of 870 delegates from nearly all parts of 
the world; and 

Whereas, Not only the millions of members and friends of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, but also other denominations are looking to this 
General Conference with the expectation, that it may bring a new 
spiritual impetus; and 

Whereas, The great work which God started by John Wesley from 
the beginning was a revival movement, laying stress on a _ personal 
experience of the salvation in Jesus Christ and on the task to save sin- 
ners and to spread scriptural holiness over the world; and 

Whereas, There is a deep feeling in the Church, that the manifold 
problems which we are facing—the problem of leadership, of the finances, 
of the work of Foreign and Home Missions, of education, social reform 
and all the other activities of the kingdom of God—can only be solved, 
if the Lord will send us a new revival of the spiritual life; and 

Whereas, We believe that the Lord of Hosts, whose we are and whom 
we serve, is willing to give such times of blessing again as in the days 
when Wesley and Whitefield preached the old Gospel with new tongues 
in England; or when Asbury and the fathers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church kindled the revival fire in America; or in the time of Martin 
Luther and Calvin on the Continent of Europe or, farther off in the 
pentecostal years of the first Christians when the Lord added daily to 
them who were saved; be it 

Resolved, 1. That this General Conference appoint a special committee 
on the celebration of the 225th birthday anniversary of John Wesley and 
of a Call to the Church. The Committee, being nominated by the Bish- 
ops, and confirmed by the General Conference, shall consist of five 
Bishops, five ministers and five laymen, representing, if possible, different 
parts of the world. 

2. That this Committee prepare, at an early date, a brief message to 
the Church with a eall to celebrate on Sunday, June 17, 1928, the 
225th birthday anniversary of John Wesley as a day of thanksgiving 
for the great work God has wrought in the past; for repentance about 
the sins and failures that hinder us to live and_labor in the same power 
of the Spirit as our fathers; and of prayer that the Lord may cleanse 
us from our sins and give in this most critical period of history and 
turning point of the times, a new outpouring of the Holy Spirit. All 
pastors are asked to preach special sermons on the subject referring to 
the paramount task of Methodism at the present time. 

3. That a copy of this resolution and of the Call of the Church be also 
sent by the Committee named in Item 1 to the Headquarters and to the 
leading papers of all the people called Methodists, inviting them to 
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MAY 3 unite with us in this day of thanksgiving, repentance and prayer on 
Saat Sunday, June 17, 1928, making it a day of prayer for all Methodism 
Morning. throughout the world, and 


4. That this Committee prepare a special program for a devotional 
meeting of this General Conference on May the 24th, the day when 190 
years ago Wesley felt his heart strangely warmed. This meeting shall be 
an hour of meditation, of repentance and intercession in remembrance 
of John Wesley and the great past of our Church and with a vision of 
the still greater works to be expected in the future. 
F. H. Orro MELE, Northwest Germany, 
H. HE. WooLrver, Central New York, , 
Horace Lancotn Jacops, Central Pennsylvania, 
Carto M. FErRRERI, Italy, 

R. CHITAMBAR, Lucknow, 

. STANLEY JONES, North India, 

Rexrotu, South Germany, 

J. BucHeEr, Central German, 

H. ZENNER, Central Germany, 

SAERMARK, Denmark. 


aS 


Map 


On motion of D. L. Marsh, this resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the State of the Church, with instructions to 
report on all matters touched upon in it not later than May 14. 
This reference was made by a count vote of 572 in favor of the 
reference, and 195 against. 

Nominations. Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the following nominations by the Bishops, which 
were confirmed, and the persons named duly elected. 

Kommitteson Committee on American Bible Society: 1. H. W. Bartley 

Society. (Florida). 2. George M. Bell (Wyoming). 3. A. A. Callen- 
der (Columbia River). 4. J. R. Chitambar (Lucknow). 5. 8S. 
J. Clarkson (Genesee). 6. J. W. N. Cunningham (Indus 
River). %. H. G. Cutshall (Colorado). 8. Axel HEngstrom 
(Sweden). 9. Mrs. Edwin F. Frease (North Africa). 10. Otto 
Goricke (Central Germany). 11. J. W. Golden (Upper Missis- 
sippi). 12. Perry O. Hanson (Shantung). 13. F. W. Harris 
(West Wisconsin). 14. Mrs. J. U. Joliffe (West Virginia). 
15. HE. Stanley Jones (North India). 16. W. R. Keesey (Iowa). 
1%. H. F. Lee (Malaya). 18. T. H. Lin (Hinghwa). 19. B. 
G. Lipsky (Vermont). 20. J. H. McCallum (California). 21. 
W. P. MacVey (Southern Illinois). 22. George Mecklenburg 
(Montana State). 23. Vincente Mendoza (Mexico). 24. J. Z. 
Moore (Korea). 25. B. F. Neal (Little Rock). 26. W. R. Neff 
(Newark). 2%. H. A. Ofstie (Norwegian-Danish). 28. I. F. 
Pearson (Western Swedish). 29. J. F. Reed (Holston). 30. 
HE. L. Robison (Missouri). 31. G. Samson (Philippine Is- 
lands). 32, Jesse Swank (West Ohio). 33, A. W. Tallon 
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(Eastern South America). 34. W. W. Tefft (Michigan). 35. 


A. 8. Williams (Central Pennsylvania). 

Committee on Federation: 1. B. F. Abbott (Central Mis- 
souri). 2. Thomas Acheson (Oregon). 3. A. A. Brown (Hols- 
ton). 4. Alice L. Brown (Maine). 5. R. N. Brooks (West 
Texas). 6. Lucius H. Bugbee (Northern Minnesota). 7. Tang 
Bo Chen (West China). 8. Charles E. Burling (New York 
Kast). 9. O. W. E. Cook (Philippine Islands). 10. George W. 
Corner (Baltimore). 11. H. H. Cynn (Korea). 12. C. M. 
Ferreri (Italy). 13. Philip L. Frick (Troy). 14. Leopoldo 
Garcia (Mexico). 15. C. F. H. Guse (Central Provinces). 16. 
W. C. Hartinger (Ohio). 1%. Jerome W. Hawley (South 
Fukien). 18. A. E. Henry (Southwest Kansas). 19. G. W. 
Henson (Philadelphia). 20. F. M. Larkin (Southern Califor- 
nia). 21. H. C. Leonard (Southern). 22. E. M. Moore (De- 
troit). 23. W. P. Murray (Erie). 24. Aven Nelson (Wyoming 
State). 25. A. A. Parker (Bombay). 26. E. P. Robertson 
(North Dakota). 27. Herman Saermark (Denmark). 28. 
Heinrich Schaedel (Northeast Germany). 29. W. E. Shaw 
(Central Illinois). 30. Albert Shukla (North India). 31. B. L. 
Story (Nebraska). 32. Mrs. J. B. Taylor (South Carolina). 
33. J. J. Wilson (Northwest India). 

On motion of Secretary Wade, it was ordered that at eleven 
o’clock this morning all Fraternal Delegates, who may of neces- 
sity be leaving the seat of the Conference, be presented by the 
Committee on Fraternal Delegates informally. 

H. L. Jacobs brought to the attention of the Conference that 
meetings of Standing Committees are set for 3: 00 P. m., instead 
of 2:30 Pp. M., as published on certain pages of The Daily Chris- 
tian Advocate, and moved that the hour provided for in the 
Rules obtain. 

F. R. Bayley moved as a substitute that for to-day and to- 
morrow the Rules be suspended to provide for the meeting of 
Standing Committees at 2:30 Pp. m., instead of 3:00 p.m. The 
substitute motion prevailed. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:45 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:55 o’clock with Bishop An- 
derson presiding. 
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Hymn 101, beginning, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” was 
sung. 

Bishop Anderson led the Conference in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

On a question of privilege, E. D. Kohlstedt, for the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, presented the following 
resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


During the past quadrennium, the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church and connectional 
Methedism suffered a tragic loss in the death on November 8, 1926, of 
Dr. David D. Forsyth. In 1916, the Methodist Episcopal Church en- 
trusted to Dr. Forsyth the exceedingly delicate and difficult task of 
reorganizing her home missionary activities. The critical problems to 
be faced during that quadrennium were multiplied by America’s entrance 
into the World War. His period of service covered the trying years 
of that period and the era of reconstruction which followed. He guided 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension through the Cen- 
tenary project with its vastly enlarged home missionary program. Never 
was there greater need for Christian statesmanship in the development 
of our Kingdom extension enterprises. 

The Church’s choice of Dr. Forsyth as our home missionary leader 
during this crucial period was truly providential. He had a keen, pene- 
trating mind, which could see and analyze the new situations presented. 
He moved easily in a spacious world and dealt competently and con- 
structively with great matters. He built wisely and securely. Further- 
more, he was able to interest others, especially men of affairs who were 
accustomed to look ahead and plan for large achievements. 

Coupled with Dr. Forsyth’s ability to see was his willingness to do. 
He was a man of action, unafraid to venture into new and untried fields 
of Christian endeavor. He not only explored new avenues of service for 
the Church, but boldly led along lines of his explorations. 

The vital personality of Dr. Forsyth constantly challenged others. 
He was a contagious leader, serving others by enlarging their vision, 
stimulating their faith and quickening their courage. It was a joy to 
work with him. Workers in every department of Home Missionary 
activity testify to their lasting indebtedness to Dr. David D. Forsyth. 

The range of Dr. Forsyth’s influence was not confined to the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Hxtension, nor even to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but went far afield into the entire life of the Church 
of Christian America and throughout the world. Although most inti- 
mately identified with the interests and activities of connectional Meth- 
odism, the character of Dr. Forsyth’s Christian statesmanship was suffi- 
ciently broad and thorough to be readily recognized as of Inter-Church 
caliber. To him “Christianizing America’ had become a consuming 
passion and he heartily welcomed every contribution, from whatever 
source or agency, toward the realization of that holy objective. 

We hereby record our profound gratitude for and appreciation of the 
life, character and achievements of Dr. David D. Forsyth in advancing 
the work of the kingdom of God throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. His normal classification would readily rate him among the 
Nation’s “Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog in public duty 
and in private thinking.’ 

: JAMES C. BAKER, 
EpwarD D. KoHLstTEptT. 


Merle N. Smith, for the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
informally presented Reverend Thomas Ferrier Hulme, Frater- 


nal Delegate from the British Wesleyan Conference to this 
body, and he briefly addressed the Conference. 
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Merle N. Smith, for the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
likewise informally presented Bishop Arthur B. Statton, Bishop 
for the Southwest Area of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, and he addressed the Conference. 

The call of the Conferences was resumed. 


OKLAHOMA 


F. M. Stephenson moved to include the Hospitals and Homes 
of the Church in the distribution of General Conference Journals 
and Daily Christian Advocates provided for by earlier action 
of the Conference, and on being informed that provision for 
this disposition had been included by common consent as re- 
gards The Daily Christian Advocate, he moved to provide for it 
in the case of the Journals as well. The motion prevailed. 


PHILADELPHIA 


C. M. Boswell presented the following resolution, which was, 
on his motion, adopted: 


Whereas, It seems that in arranging for the seating of delegates varia- 
tion in physical dimensions were overlooked; therefore, in order to pre- 
vent possible attacks of appendicitis, and also to avoid inconvenience 
caused by a tight-fitting chair when one tries to get the floor to vote by 
rising; be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Arrangements be requested to make 
such alterations in the chairs occupied by delegates as are desired for 
their comfort and convenience. 

C. M. BoswE Lt. 


C. F. Eggleston presented the following resolution, and, obe- 
dient to his motion, it was adopted: 


Whereas, the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 1784, through 
the grace of God and the wisdom of John Wesley; and, 

Whereas, Our fathers, meeting in that far away Christmas Conference 
in Lovely Lane Chapel, Baltimore, with wisdom, vision, and courage, 
laid the foundations of the Church whose growth to world-wide influence 
has magnified their faith and transformed prophecy into faith; and, 

Whereas, we their children should hold in reverence and constant 
remembrance the days of old and the lives of our fathers in the faith; 
be it 
Resolved, That we request the Bishops to appoint a Commission of 
Fifteen to plan and arrange for the suitable celebration during the year 
1934 of the Sesqui-Centennial of the organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. That to this Commission be referred the valuable sug- 
gestions contained in the article in the current number of the Methodist 
Review by Doctor Alfred H. Backus; and all other suggestions that 
may be forthcoming, and that the Commission report its recommenda- 
tions to the next General Conference in 1932. 

CHARLES F.. EGGLESTON, 
GEORGE FPLLIOTT, 

Ezea SQuIER TIPPLE, 
JosrEPpH M. M. Gray, 
CHARLES A. POLLOCK. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


C. W. Caldwell presented the following resolution : 


Whereas, During previous General Conferences it has been observed 
that there is a very general falling off in the attendance upon the Sat- 
urday night sessions of the Conference, and 

Whereas, it is the sense of this Conference that the most respectful 
audience should be given to all Fraternal Delegates who bring greetings 
of their respective denominations; therefore, be it ; 

Resolved, That the Commission on Entertainment be requested in the 
future to arrange, as nearly as it is possible to do so, to receive all Fra- 
ternal Delegates on other than Saturday nights. 


J. W. GOLDEN, G. A. JACOBS, H. DANIELS, 

C. S. WEBSTER, S. J. McDonaLp, W. S. CHINN, 

N. J. CROLLEY, Daisy B. TAYLOR, A. L. FLEET, 

H. K. Gross, T. H. PINCKNEY, A. P. SHaAw, 

I. E. SCHLAGENHAUF, A. R. Howarp, BE. S. WILLIAMS, 
W. W. M. HEnry, N. W. GREENE, C. A. TINDLEY, 
R. H. McALLISTER, C. C. CLARK, 4S Beal CG onuer 

J. C. ARNOLD, J. F. Pace, D. H. Harais, 
K. M. WILKINS, H. W. BARTLEY, H. S. WItson, 
RicHARD EVANS, W. W. SULLIVAN, M. A. R. CAMPHoR, 
J. A. HOLMES, LILLIAN P. ROGERS, J. H.- Bixis; 

M. T. J. Howargp, EE) Ee Borner, T. W. PATRICK. 
R. B. STANSFIELD, THADDEUS TAYLOR, 


On motion of S. E. Grannum, this resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Fraternal Delegates. 


WEST WISCONSIN 


EK. C. Dixon presented the following resolution, and, on his 
motion, it was adopted : 


Whereas, the Hon. Adolphus P. Nelson, of Grantburg, Wisconsin, was 
elected as a lay delegate to the last seven General Conferences, was 
for one quadrennium the President of the National Lay Association of 
the Methodist Church, was for several terms a member of the National 
House of Representatives, where he rendered most valuable service in 
behalf of many great causes, notably in behalf of legislation looking to 
the prohibition of the beverage liquor traffic, and was from boyhood a 
brilliant exponent of the Christian life; and 

Whereas, Brother Nelson was called by death just before the session 
of his Conference at which he would certainly have been elected to this 
body for the eighth successive time, the last evening of his life having 
been spent in preparing his report as treasurer of the Superannuated 
Preachers’ Hndowment Fund for Conference; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this word of appreciation be recorded in our Minutes, 
and that the Secretary be instructed to extend to Mrs. Nelson an ex- 
pression of our sincere sympathy in her great bereavement. 

H. C. Drxon, 
F. W. Harris, 
G. W. CAMPBELL, 
: J. R. DENyEs, 
J. O. PAULSON, 
K. W. Draper, 
Mrs. W. F. TomMLINnson. 


On a question of privilege, C. A. Pollock moved that for the 
comfort and convenience of the members of the General Con- 
ference the privilege of the floor be given to 0, P, Miller, Treas- 
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urer of the General Conference Expense Fund. The motion 
prevailed. 

On motion of J. R. Gettys, it was ordered that after the neces- 
sary announcements the Conference be adjourned. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
submitted the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials is pleased to report that it has organ- 
ized and that its officers place themselves at the disposal of the members 
of the Conference. They will be located at press table No. 19 at the 
right side of the hall in front of the platform daily for fifteen minutes 
before the opening of the morning session, during the time of recess, and. 
for fifteen minutes after the close of the morning session. 

The Committee requests that all applications for temporary absence 
shall be in writing and signed by the party desiring to be excused, giving 
the name of his or her Conference, the exact dates to be excused and the 
reasons for such excuse. In the event of permanent leave give name 
of the reserve delegate to be seated. 

Committee reports further that Lawrence H. Lightner, Lincoln Con- 
ference, reserve delegate, be seated May 3 in place of Isaac W. Young. 
Mr. T. O. Mork, West Wisconsin Conference, reserve delegate, be seated 
in place of Oliver E. Gray, May 3. Harry L. Guyer, lay delegate, 
Rock River Conference, seated May 3. H. H. Woodburn, lay delegate, 
Wyoming Conference, seated May 3. C. O. Holmes, lay delegate, North- 
west Indiana Conference, be excused from the session of Friday, May 
4. A. BE. Sharp, lay delegate, Detroit Conference, be excused tempora- 
rily after the session of May 3. 

Louis M. Porrrr, Chairman, 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made, the Doxology was sung, and the 


Conference adjourned at 11:37 o’clock. 
The benediction was pronounced by Bishop Earl Cranston. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 4, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop John 
L. Nuelsen presiding, and with Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 446, beginning, “If on a Quiet Sea,” was sung. 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Herbert Welch, and Bishop 
McConnell delivered the devotional address, based on St. Mark 
8. 31-34, offering prayer at its close. 

Hymn 1, beginning, “O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, for the Committee on General Conference 
Journal, reported having examined the Journal for the session 
of May 3, and the Committee found the same correct. The report 
was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 
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Secretary Wade, for the Committee of Standing Committee 
Chairmen, presented the following report: 


The Committee of Chairmen for your information reports in the case 
concerning Bishop Anton Bast that Bishop F. J. McConnell has been 
chosen to preside and that the select number according to your action 
has been appointed as follows: 


Dixon, West Wisconsin, 
Evuiott, New England, 
GREENFIELD, Northern New York, 
Brock, New Jersey, 

. Urmy, Pittsburgh, 

. M. Gray, Wyoming, 

. CAMPBELL, Ohio, 

Kirk, Southwest Kansas, 
SCHRECKENGAST, Nebraska, 
Macerr, Puget Sound, 

RLO A. Brown, Holston, 

W. P. Murray, Erie, 

WALLACE H. Fincu, New York Hast, 
J. E. SKILLINGTON, Central Pennsylvania, 
L. C. Wricut, North-East Ohio, 
HERBERT A. KECK, Illinois, 

L. H. Bueser, Northern Minnesota. 


Counsel for the Church has been named in the person of Fred D. 
Stone of the Rock River Conference; for the defendant, Dorr F. Diefen- 
dorf of the Newark Conference. 


SWAespa 


Pom ASHE 
Eohesc]en 


H. L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, re- 
ported the time and place of the daily meetings of the Commit- 
tee. 

On a question of privilege, F. W. Court, on behalf of the 
Upper Iowa Conference delegation, paid a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, who was formerly a member 
of that Conference. | 

On a question of privilege, Secretary Wade read the following 
telegram from David G. Downey: 


“May 3, 1928. 
“I greatly appreciate the gracious message which you have trans- 
mitted me from the General Conference. Please assure the Conference 
of my heartfelt thanks for their kindness, and say that I join my prayers 
with theirs that all the work of Methodism may be begun, continued and 
end in the name and spirit of Christ, whose we are and whom we serve.”’ 
Davip G. Downey. 


The third call of the Conferences was then proceeded with. 


DES MOINES 


R. M. Shipman presented a request for a ruling by the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary concerning the rights of petitions and the 
rights of delegates in matters of petition, and moved reference 
of his request to that Committee. The motion prevailed and 
the written request was so referred. 
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DETROIT 


George Elliott presented the following resolution, and, on his 
motion, it was adopted: 


The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church presents 
this Memorial tribute to Doctor William Valentine Kelley, for twenty- 
six years a Methodist pastor of educational power and evangelistic pas- 
sion, and for twenty-seven years the able editor of the Methodist Review, 
the oldest of all American Methodist periodicals. Through all these 
years he became one of the most brilliant writers of our Church, whose 
books of literary beauty and spiritual influence will continue to be among 
the most valuable of all our publications. 

Above all, he was a great heart in Christian friendship and benevo- 
lent activity. We offer this tribute with precious memory of the past, 
with continued love in the present and a holy hope for a glorious fel- 
lowship in the future. Croecet ELL Orr: 


ERIE 
W. A. Elliott presented the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Temporal Economy be asked to 
report not later than May 12th on the subject of the Admission of Lay- 
men into the Annual Conference. Siig Waianae 

Objection to consideration was voiced, but the vote being taken 
thereon, consideration was permitted. 

W. A. Elliott moved the adoption of the resolution. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by referring the resolution to 
the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Secretary Wade announced that already several memorials 
dealing with the admission of Laymen into Annual Conferences 
had been referred by the Committee on Reference to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

On a point of order, W. B. Farmer called attention to Item 6 
of Rule 40 of the Rules of Order of the General Conference, 
entitled “Assignment of Business to Committees,” and stated 
that it is the opinion of the Committee on Temporal Economy 
that the pending resolution should be referred to that Com- 
mittee. 

L. O. Hartman moved the previous question on all that is 
before us. The amendment did not prevail. The motion to 
adopt prevailed. 

KIANGSI 

R. Y. Lo presented a resolution to the effect that this General 
Conference set aside one evening to hear from delegates to the 
Jerusalem Conference who are also members of this Conference, 
or visitors here, and that the date and a program for that eve- 
ning be worked out by the General Conference Commission on 
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Entertainment, in consultation with Bishop McConnell, Bishop 
Nicholson, and E. Stanley Jones. 

On motion of F. M. Stephenson, this resolution was referred 
to the Commission on Entertainment. 

J. R. Chitambar presented the following resolution, which, 
on his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, Our beloved Bishop Francis W. Warne has rendered 
forty years of service in India and by his ministry has reached and 
blessed many thousands of the people of that land; and . 

Whereas, His Spirit-filled life and the quality of his teaching has so 
exalted our Saviour and faithfully presented the character of our 
Divine Master as to lead multitudes into the blessed life and the deepest 
experiences of spiritual things; and, " 

Whereas, In his passion for the Kingdom, he has been glad to spend 
and be spent for the humblest and poorest in the land; and, 

Whereas, Pentecostal power has been repeatedly manifested in response 
to prayer and under his preaching, and God has wonderfully honored 
his ministry through the years; and, 

Whereas, The name of Bishop Warne has become a household word 
among our people in India and he has the love and confidence of many 
thousands of members of other churches and of those without; and, 

Whereas, By his books, as well as by his preaching, he has sought to 
reveal the covenant-keeping God and the sinless incarnation, and will 
doubtless continue this service after retirement; be it 

Resolved, That we as a General Conference express our sincere affec- 
tion for Bishop Warne and our cordial appreciation of his long and 
fruitful service, his devotion to his Saviour and his beautiful Christian 


character. 
J. R. CHITAMBAR. 


The presiding Bishop presented Bishop Warne to the Con- 
ference, and he made agreeable response to the action just 
taken. 

NEBRASKA 


On motion of J. R. Gettys, the Committee on the State of the 
Church was instructed to report not later than May 15 on the 
resolution referred to that Committee yesterday concerning the 
observance of Passion Week. 


H. G. Langley presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, The World’s Sunday School Association will hold its quad- 
rennial Conference in Los Angeles, California, this coming July; and 

Whereas, The Methodist Hpiscopal Church is heartily co-operating in 
all Sunday school activity and is a vital part of the World’s Sunday 
School Association; be it 

Resolved, That we appreciate the coming of this Convention to the 
shores of America, and pledge ourselves as a Church to exert an effort 
to make this Convention count for the most in the interests of the king- 
dom of God. 

H. G. LANGLEY. 


NEW YORK 


Chester A. Smith presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, There has not been a revision of our Methodist Hymnal and 
the responsive scripture readings since 1905; and, 
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Whereas, in the years intervening since that time there has been a 
great change in the thought of Christian people upon many subjects such 
as war, the liquor traffic, world service, and social service, so that the 
Hymnal does not now contain hymns representing the most progressive 
thought of Methodists or of Christians generally upon such subjects; 
and, 

Whereas, This ought not to be, music having played an important part 
in the spread of Methodism and being still a powerful agent for stirring 
the emotions and the will; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Board of Bishops be authorized to ap- 
point a Commission to revise the Hymnal and the responsive scripture 
readings; that they request the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, South, in 1930, to appoint a commission to serve with our com- 
mission as a joint commission in this matter; but failing in this, the 
members of our commission be authorized to proceed with the revision 
of our Hymnal and report the same to the General Conference of 1932. 

Resolved, That we request such commission to omit from the new 
Hymnal any hymns that seem to exalt war, and to include therein 
hymns which exalt peace and social service; and to include in the 
responsive readings passages from the New Testament. 


J. L. Hillman moved that this resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

Secretary Wade moved to amend by referring the resolution 
to the Committee on State of the Church. The amendment 
prevailed. The motion to refer was adopted, as amended. 


NEW YORK EAST 


J. W. Langdale presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


Four years ago the General Conference sent loving greetings to Wil- 
liam Valentine Kelley. During the last quadrennium Doctor Kelley has 
been translated to his Heavenly reward. He was a member of five Gen- 
eral Conferences and was elected by six General Conferences to the edi- 
torship of the Methodist Review. 

Resolved, That we express our high pride in William Valentine Kelley 
as a master of felicitous expression, an advocate of lofty thoughts and 
a pattern of Christian nobility. Wattace H. Finca, 


GrorGE E. BISHOP, 
FRANK A. HORNE. 


NORTH-EAST OHIO 


On motion of W. A. Walls, it was ordered that the series of 
loudspeaking devices now employed in the Conference hall be 
so adjusted that delegates seated in the rear of the hall may hear 
the presiding officer of the Conference. 


NORTHWEST INDIANA 


J. B. Campbell presented the following resolution, which, on 
motion of L. O. Hartman, was referred to the Committee on 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals: 


Whereas, Our brother, BE. S. Shumaker, a reserve delegate to this 
General Conference, is fighting the good fight for law enforcement in 
the State of Indiana; and, 
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Whereas, The Anti-Saloon League of which H.-S. Shumaker is Super- 
intendent for the State of Indiana, and Shumaker himself, have been 
and are now being subjected to bitter attack by certain newspapers and 
others; be it ; 

Resolved, That this General Conference send him at once a telegram 
of fraternal greeting and encouragement and urge him to keep up the 
good fight for prohibition and the nomination and election of such men 
as will aid in the enforcement of all laws in general and the prohibition 


laws in particular. Joun B. CAMPBELL, 
WARREN W. WIANT, 
J. M. WALKER, 
JOHN T. SCULL, 
W. EH. CARPENTER, 
Henry L. Davis, 
JOHN J. WILSON. 


OHIO 


E. H. Cherrington presented the following resolution, and, 
obedient to his motion, the same was adopted: 


Whereas, The organized enemies of prohibition have not only attacked 
the principle of sobriety but with unprecedented boldness have challenged 
the authority of law, have defied the government, are advocating sedition 
and anarchy in the form of nullification of the Constitution itself, and 
have held up to ridicule and contempt those principles of righteousness 
and social justice for which the Church stands; and, 

Whereas, These same forces of greed and appetite have seemingly cen- 
tered their efforts upon the next presidential election in the evident hope of 
placing in the Executive Mansion at Washington a president of the 
United States who will do their bidding ; and, 

Whereas, The next president of the United States, as the chief enforce- 
ment officer of the Nation, will have largely in ‘his hands the appointment 
of the heads of all departments under the executive division of the federal 
government, District Attorneys, United States Marshals, Judges of the 
District and Circuit Courts and possibly a majority of the members of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, all Ministers, Hnvoys, Consuls, 
and Special Representatives of this Nation to all other countries of the 
world, as well as many thousands of other important appointive officers; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church most respectfully requests each of the conventions of 
the political parties, soon to meet, to write into its platform a 
plank committing that party and its candidate to the strict enforce- 
ment of the 18th amendment and the national prohibitory law, as well 
as all other provisions of the Constitution and laws of the Nation, and 
requests that each such party convention nominate for president and 
vice-president, only men whose records and attitudes will guarantee the 
people administration and enforcement of the prohibition statutes. 

Resolved, further, That there be elected a committee of five Bishops 
of the Church, to be nominated by the Board of Bishops, which com- 
mittee shall personally convey this request to the platform committee of 
each of the party conventions. 

Resolved, further, That this General Conference of the Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church serve notice, here and now, to all concerned, that 
the Church cannot be lulled into silence or inactivity by evasive prom- 
ises, indecisive declarations or uncertain candidates for either executive 
or legislative offices in the States and the Nation. We insist that at 
this crucial time all charged with responsibility in legislative halls and 
executive offices should be men who believe in the law and are devoted 
to the principle which the law represents. 

_ And that regardless of time and effort required, we are determined 
in every proper way to continue, aggressively and unfalteringly, to pros- 
ecute righteous warfare to the complete extermination of the outlawed 


beverage liquor traffic. 
q Esnest H, CHERRINGTON. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


L. W. Munhall moved that because of the near approach of 
Memorial Day, a Committee of three be appointed by the pre- 
siding Bishop to arrange for a proper observance of that day. 
He requested the privilege of presenting to the Conference 
Bishop Earl Cranston, who, like himself, is a member of the 
Loyal Legion. By unanimous consent the privilege was granted, 
and Bishop Cranston appropriately addressed the Conference. 

On further request of L. W. Munhall, all sons and daughters 
of Veterans of the Civil War who are General Conference dele- 
gates were asked to stand, and later the entire body arose and 
stood a moment in silence in memory of those who had part in 
the great Civil Conflict. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the time was extended for the 
completion of this item and for the additional purpose of the 
presentation of certain Fraternal Delegates. 

A. L. Miller moved to amend the pending motion by requesting 
that the Board of Bishops appoint the committee. The amend- 
ment was adopted, and the motion, as amended, prevailed. 

Merle N. Smith, for the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
informally presented Reverend Charles C. Selecman, President 
of the Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, who 
addressed the Conference. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10: 55 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 11:05 o’clock, with Bishop 
Nuelsen presiding. 

Hymn 420, beginning, “True Hearted, Whole Hearted,” was 
sung. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the nominations of that Board for the Committee on 
Shawnee Indian Mission, the nominations being confirmed by 
the Conference, and the persons named duly elected, as fol- 
lows: W. OC. Hartinger, F. A. DeMaris, Howard E. Simpson, 
Howard A. Field, I. Garland Penn. 

Bishop Richardson also announced the nominations of the 
Board of Bishops for the following Committees, the nominations 
being confirmed by the Conference, and the persons named duly 
elected, 
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ay 4 Committee to Arrange the Service at the Grave of Bishop E. 
wot, R. Hendrie: Bishop W. F. McDowell, Bishop E. H. Hughes, 


Committeeon Bishop W. P. Thirkield, Bishop W. F. Anderson, Bishop F. J. 
Memorial McConnell. 

es on Committee in Charge of Prayer Room: EH. Stanley Jones, 

Prayer Room. Theodor Arvidson, A. Ray Moore, R. S. Cushman, T. S. Brock. 

Further nominations of the Board of Bishops were announced 
by Bishop Richardson as follows: Bishop J. W. Robinson to 
organize the Committee on the American Bible Society, and 
Bishop E. S. Johnson to organize the Committee on Federation ; 
and these nominations were confirmed. 

S. J. Greenfield was excused by the Conference from member- 
ship on the Committee on Secretary’s Records, and Bishop Rich- 
ardson, on behalf of the Board of Bishops, nominated in his 
place A. B. Corbin, Northern New York, which nomination was 
approved by the Conference, and his election effected. 

eae Secretary Wade reported the following nominations for mem- 
bership on the Committee on Judiciary: J. I. Bartholomew 
(New England Southern), Francis R. Bayley (Baltimore), Alvis 
S. Bennett (Kentucky), John E. Bowes (Minnesota), Ernest 
H. Cherrington (Ohio), Carl G. Doney (Oregon), C. F. Eggles- 
ton (Philadelphia), James R. Gettys (Nebraska), Alvin C. God- 
dard (Maine), C. Oliver Holmes (Northwest Indiana), Hugh 
Kennedy (Michigan), Frank McDonough (Colorado), John 
Marshall (Kansas), E. A. Morling (Northwest Iowa), Fred W. 
Mueller (Central German), George L. Peck (Wyoming), Charles 
A. Pollock (North Dakota), Horace G. Smith (Rock River), 
Lemon D. Spaugy (Pittsburgh), J. B. M. Stephens (Genesee), 
Hershel R. Savely (Illinois), John Tunnicliffe (California), 
Fred A. Wahl (Saint Louis), J. J. Wallace (North-East Ohio), 
Henry M. Wriston (Wisconsin). 

These nominations were, on motion, duly confirmed, and the 
persons named were so elected. 

The call of the Conferences was at this point resumed. 


WASHINGTON 


Bigeye W. A. C. Hughes presented the following resolution, which, 


took. on his motion, was adopted, and, in response, I. Garland Penn 
appropriately addressed the Conference ; 
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In the Washington Conference delegation sits the senior member of 
this General Conference. 

Dr. I. Garland Penn has been a member of the General Conference 
in continuous membership for nine quadrenniums, or thirty-six years, and 
now sits here as a member for tae tenth quadrennium. 

He is not only the senior member of the body, but has been connected 
with our Boards as an officer for thirty-one years. 

The memory of Black Harry and John Stewart and others of our 
group is precious to Methodism and now that a man of our race has 
reached seniority in the service of this distinguished body, we wish to 
pause long enough to make record of the same and request the General 
Conference to permit at this time the introduction of the senior member 
of this body. 

We suggest that Dr. Penn be escorted to the platform by one of his 
lay associates in the Washington Conference delegation—Attorney J. H. 
Love, of Charlestown, West Virginia. WooA C Hugues, 


ERNEST S. WILLIAMS, 
ERNEST Lyon, 
ALBERT J. MITCHELL, 
FANNIE D. TYLER, 

J. H. Love. 


The third call of the Conferences was completed. 

John Marshall moved that further calls of the Conferences 
be dispensed with. j 

H. L. Jacobs offered as a substitute that the call of the 
Conferences be fixed at five roll calls. The substitute motion 
was adopted. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs it was ordered that notation be 
made in the Journal so as to show what Ministerial Reserve 
Delegates and Lay Reserve Delegates are seated in the General 
Conference of 1928. 

C. O. Holmes presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, It became necessary for Mr. George W. Dixon, lay delegate 
of the Rock River Conference, under his physicians’ orders, to take an 
extended trip, and he is now resting in London, from which he will 
return to his seat in this General Conference; and, ; 

Whereas, The New Wesleyan Methodist Church at Belfast, Ireland, 
to which a large contribution was made by the Dixon family in memory 
of the late Mr. Arthur Dixon, is to be dedicated next week ; be it 

Resolved, That the General Conference authorize Mr. George W. 
Dixon to represent it at this dedication, and co-operate in bearing our 
fraternal greetings to the officials and pastors of the church, and this to 
be without cost to the General Conference. 

C. O. HoimEs, 
Dwicut S. RITTER, 
WiiiiaAmM S. Bovarp, 
W. EH. CARPENTER, 
JOHN B. CAMPBELL, 
JuDSoN- J. Hunt. 


L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted by the Conference: ; 


Your Committee on Credentials reports the following adjustments: 
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W. A. Lewis, lay delegate from Northwest Kansas Conference, excused 
from the sessions of Saturday, May 5, and Monday, May 7. 

Ralph W. Sockman, ministerial delegate, New York Conference, ex- 
cused for May 5 and May 7. 


James A. McRae, lay delegate, North Carolina Conference, has arrived 
and was seated May 3. 


Horace M. Havner, lay delegate, Des Moines Conference, excused per- 
manently May 3. 
O. F. Howard, second reserve delegate, seated in his place May 4. 
C. Oliver Holmes, lay delegate, Northwest Indiana Conference, excused 
for May 4, is in his seat to-day, but excused for May 5, 7, 8. 
J. A. Taylor, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, excused for May 5. 
Leslie Lyons, first reserve delegate, seated in his place for that day. 
Mrs. Lillie Hill, first reserve lay delegate, Tennessee Conference, seated 
to-day in place D. W. Hawkins. 
Carl G. Wallenius, ministerial delegate, Central Swedish Conference, 
excused for Monday, May 7, and until Friday, May 11. 
A. P. Clarke, first reserve lay delegate, Northern New York Con- 
ference, to be seated May 5 in place of W. Clyde Sykes. 
Louis M. Porrrer, Chairman, 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made, the Doxology was sung, and, on 
motion of E. M. Antrim, the Conference adjourned with the 
benediction pronounced by Bishop William Burt. 


SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 5, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Edwin 
H. Hughes presiding, who announced that Bishop Charles B. 
Mitchell would conduct the devotional service. 

Hymn 222, beginning, “Jesus, the Name High Over All,” was 
sung, and Bishop L. J. Birney offered prayer. 

The address of Bishop Mitchell was based upon St. Mark 16. 
14, 16-20, and at its conclusion Bishop Mitchell offered prayer. 

Wiley A. Keve, for the Committee on the General Conference 
Journal, reported having examined the Journal for the session 
of May 4, and the Committee found the same correct. The re- 
port was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

Secretary Wade read the following telegram from the General 
Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, in 
reply to our recent telegram of greeting: 


St. Louis, Mo., May 4, 1928. 


Dr. R. J. Wade, Secretary, General Conference Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri: 


Telegram received. General Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church returns the gracious felicitations of the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church and greets you in the name of our uni- 
versal Father. Our prayer is that your deliberations may be attended 
with unbounded success. Our fraternal representative, Bishop. W. J. 
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Walls, will be present at time designated in your telegram. ‘Tuesday 
night, May 15, is time fixed for fraternal message from your General 


‘onference. 
Conference F. M. Jacoss, General Secretary. 


The Commission on Entertainment, after a conference with 
the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, asked that the program 
previously planned for tonight be withdrawn, and, on motion 
of Secretary Wade, this request was complied with! 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, moved that the 
presentation of the Fraternal Delegate from the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America be made the order of the 
day for this morning at 11 o’clock, and the motion prevailed. 

The fourth call of the Conferences was begun. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


B. F. Abbott presented the following resolution, which, on 
motion of L. H. King, was adopted: 


Whereas, In the passing of Bishop William Alfred Quayle during 
the past quadrennium, the world became poorer and the struggling peo- 
ples of the world have lost a friend and a brother indeed; therefore, 
before the last word of testimony is given and the volume closed on the 
life of this great and good man, we beg to be allowed to drop this word 
of appreciation of the life, labors and love of our friend beloved. He 
loved folk, lowly folk, handicapped folk, folk with little chance—even 
black folk, and they in turn loved him. 

During the days of the public career of Bishop William Alfred Quayle 
the Negro race needed a friend at the bar of public opinion and he came 
to the Kingdom for such a time and became our good angel to plead our 
cause on the platform and in the press and always compelled a hearing. 
He was brave and courageous, never afraid to speak out. Attacks and 
oppositions made him more daring. 

When the Hast Saint Louis race riot scattered to the four corners of the 
earth thousands of Negroes without homes and without hope, it was this 
good man that came forward with an article in the daily press of Saint 
Louis on “Validating American Citizenship,” which helped to clear the 
atmosphere and give to us hope, and indicated to the frightened, scat- 
tered and discouraged group that a friend had spoken that could be 
approached and counseled and he became their Counsellor in that hour. 

We appreciated him and loved him and we tried to tell him so to the 
last hour, in the best way we knew how. When he came among us the 
crowds came to wait upon his ministry for his message and counsel 
in our Y. W. C. A.’s, in our Y. M. C. A.’s and in our churches. While 
he lingered in “Dream Haven” sick, a group of Negro friends of Saint 
Louis sent to him by telegram at stated times a pot of lilies as an 
expression of devotion to our friend. Because we loved him in life and 
we remember and love him though dead; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our testimony of appreciation and love for him, and 
the helpfulness and enrichment of life from him to us be recorded in 
the record of the General Conference. ; 

Resolwed, further, That the General Conference do now express in the 
adoption of these resolutions, by a rising vote, its sympathy and very 
best regards to Mrs. Quayle and others of the family. 

B. F. Assort, 

C. 8S. WEBSTER, 
ARSANIA M. WILLIAMS, 
OLIvE H. GREAR. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


A. Lawrence Miller presented the following resolution, and, 
on his motion, it was adopted: 


Whereas, A single rose of appreciation given to the living is better 
than a whole bouquet given to the dead; and, 

Whereas, In the membership of the General Conference sits one who 
has given a multitude of years not only to the promotion of the mani- 
fold activities of our beloved Methodism, but also to the promotion of 
temperance reform and that, too, a long time before this movement had 
attained its nation-wide popularity, when its espousal called for a high 
order of moral courage; and, 

Whereas, In common with other men of light and leading he made 
valuable contribution of practical suggestion that led to the creation of 
our aggressive Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, 
whose sane and intelligent militancy has placed Methodism in the fore- 
front of this “Battle of the Ages’; and, 

Whereas, Like Caleb of old, who passing three score years and ten, 
instead of asking for honorable retirement asked for a mountain full of 
enemies that he might subdue it, so this our Caleb, having passed_ his 
three score years and ten, joined battle for law enforcement last Fall 
in his home city, Williamsport, Pa., one of the large inland cities of the 
Keystone Commonwealth and now wears modestly the title of Mayor; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference salutes and congratulates Her- 
bert T. Ames, for the ninth time a lay delegate from Central Pennsyl- 
vania to your Conference, known to many as Judge Ames, and to others 
more latterly as Mayor Ames, and prays there may be given added years 
to his useful life as churchman, citizen, Christian. 


A. LAWRENCE MILLER, J. EK. SKILLINGTON, 
I. R. ROMBERGER, Wat TYLER, 
H. L. Jacoss, S. A. KuHN, 
BE. R. HECKMAN, M. B. Ricu, 


M. EB. Swartz, C. V. ADAMS. 
A. S. WILLIAMS, 3 


In harmony with this resolution, Herbert T. Ames appro- 
priately addressed the Conference. 


DELAWARE 


D. H. Hargis presented the following resolution : 


Whereas, The use of cigarettes by almost all classes and ages has 

spread with alarming rapidity, affecting not only the life of young men, but 
particularly the life of young women to the extent that it is becoming 
a popular fad among the fairer sex. 
_ Whereas, All scientific medical authority of the highest rank and lead- 
ing Athletic Directors throughout the land advise almost unanimously 
against the harmful physical and mental effects resulting from the prac- 
tice of this pernicious habit. 

Resolved, That it be the sense of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church that it most heartily registers its disapproval of 
the manufacture, sale and use of this obnoxious weed. 

Resolved, That we most emphatically condemn the persistent use of 
this poisonous narcotic on the part of any, but especially of women, as a 
travesty against Christian womanhood. 

D. H. Hares. 


Objection was made to immediate consideration, but by vote 
of the Conference, permission to consider was granted. 
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Wallace H. Finch moved to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

HK. L. Kidney offered a substitute motion that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, and by vote the substitute displaced the original 
motion. The motion thus substituted later prevailed. 

Herbert H. Wilson presented the following resolution, which, 
on his motion, was adopted: 


Resolved, That we recognize with great pleasure the presence in this 
General Conference of Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, as a member of the 
delegation from the Delaware Conference. 

Mrs. Camphor is the widow of the late Bishop Camphor. We honor 
her for her life in the Mission field and the Episcopal residence in Africa, 
and in the place she has made for herself in the life of the Church. 

H. 8. WILson. 


In harmony with the resolution just approved, Mrs. M. A. R. 
Camphor addressed the Conference. 


ERIE 


J. E. Roberts offered the following resolution, and, on his 
motion, it was adopted: 


Methodism from the beginning has depended for much of its power and 
success upon its consecrated laymen who have given leadership to the 
Church and service to God. 

Since the last General Conference a lay leader has fallen, whose home 
was within the bounds of Hrie Conference, but whose heart took in the 
world, and whose gifts to missions and education knew no territorial 
bounds. 

He was widely known in Methodism, a member of five General Con- 
ferences, a member of the Board of Foreign Missions, a member of the 
Executive Committee of that Board, a man of keen judgment, wise coun- 
sel and untiring service. 

His was a Christian faith that made his death not merely a time to 
mourn a loss, but rather a time to celebrate a triumph. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Charles Edgar Welch, of Westfield, 
New York, the Church at large has lost a man who lived to serve, who 
earned to give, who worked to win in the cause of his divine Master, 
and that we as a General Conference record our appreciation for the 
seeds of influence he has planted in the harvest fields of the world. 

JOHN BW. RoBErts. 


HOLSTON 


Arlo A. Brown presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, The Southern States of this Nation face a herculean task in 
the effort to overcome illiteracy and to give to every child equality of 
educational opportunity irrespective of geographic, economic or social 
conditions ; and, 

Whereas, The churches of the South are uniting their efforts in a great 
forward movement to this end; be it 

Resolved, That we wholeheartedly endorse the movement for the 
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equalization of educational opportunity for these boys and girls and that 
our Methodist Episcopal Church pledge its hearty co-operation. 

ARLO A. BRown, R. N. MERRILL, 

WILLIAM S. Bovarb, F. C. HISELEN. 

Harry L. UPPERMAN, 


ILLINOIS 


A. M. Wells introduced the following question: 


“Ts it proper for the Lay Electoral Conference to elect to the office of 
Chairman or Secretary persons who are not members of that body?” 


On motion, this question was referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, presented cer- 
tain questions, which had been automatically referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary and returned by that Committee to the 
General Conference for formal action. They are as follows: 


A—The Judiciary Committee is requested by L. lL. Loofbourow to 
interpret paragraph 172 of the Discipline (1924) 

1. When a minister has surrendered his credentials and has presented 
a statement to an Annual Conference recording his purpose to with= 
draw from the ministry, and the Conference has concluded its action 
thereon, may the minister so withdrawing allege at a subsequent time 
that his withdrawal was for the purpose of joining the ministry of an- 
other church, aad) upon the basis of such allegation, demand the return 
of his credentials? 

2. When a minister presents his eredentials to an Annual Confer- 
ence alleging his purpose to join the ministry of another church, must 
he support his allegations of purpose by evidence of the readiness "of an- 
other church to receive him into its ministry? 

B—The California Conference delegation desires to submit to the 
Judiciary Committee the following statement and question for decision : 

Statement—In the California Conference delegation to the General 
Conference of 1928 D. O. Colegrove was elected third in the delegation, 
As he has withdrawn from the ministry, the first alternate, J. H. N. 
Williams, becomes a member of the delegation. 

Question—Does J. H. N. Williams take the place of D. O. Colegrove 
as third on the delegation, or do the members elected after D. O. Cole- 
grove step up, and J. H. N. Williams take the last (sixth) place on the 
delegation ? 

From the California delegation (Ministerial) has gone forward to your 
Committee a question as to where a “Reserve Delegate” who takes the 
place of a Delegate in the General Conference will sit in the delegation. 

Being the Reserve Delegate in question, I submit the following: D. O. 
Colegrove was elected ‘“‘third’ in the election. He has withdrawn from 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. I was elected the 
“Wirst Reserve Delegate,” and take the position that I automatically 
take the place of the delegate withdrawn. Some of the delegation take 
the position that I was elected “‘Seventh” in the order and automatically 
come in at the ‘“‘foot” of the delegation, while the others “move up,” 
thus making the Reserve Delegate the “sixth” in order of seating. I 
suggested submitting the question to your Committee. 

I take the ground that a ‘‘Reserve Delegate’? not only automatically 
takes the place of a Delegate who will not and cannot attend, but that 
the records of the Annual Conference show that “so and so” went in 
the place of ‘“‘so and so,” and that such establishes the precedent. on 
which my claim is based; that I am not a “seventh” delegate (there 
being only six delegates) but the “Wirst Reserve Delegate’? chosen to 
take the place of any delegate who may not be able to attend the General 

onference. 
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This is submitted in a friendly way to the Committee on Judiciary 
with the hope that an answer will be early given. 
JAMES H. N. WILLIAMS. 


These questions, after reading, were, on motion of Secretary 
Wade, referred to the Committee on Judiciary. ; 


NEW YORK 


Carl H. Fowler presented the following resolution : 


Whereas, The Broadway Temple is now being erected in New York 
as a Methodist Church with one of the largest auditoriums in the City, 
and is to have a modern plant fully equipped for all kinds of social 
service throughout the community, and with apartment homes for hun- 
dreds of families resident therein, and that it is expected that the 
Temple Building will ultimately provide an annual income of approxi- 
mately $200,000 that will be available for Christian work throughout 
the New York area; and, 

Whereas, The Broadway Temple has been recognized as a project of 
great importance to Methodism in the New York Area, and as such has 
been endorsed by the Bishop, and by the Area Council, and by the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, by the New York City 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by the New York Conference, 
by the Laymen’s Association and by other Methodist bodies having 
official relation thereto and the Methodist laymen throughout the New 
York Area have united in large numbers in its support; and, 

Whereas, Two of the three units of Broadway Temple have already 
been completed at an expenditure of approximately $4,000,000, and 
there is now at this time being conducted in the New York Area a cam- 
paign to raise $1,500,000 for the completion of the entire enterprise 
and the inauguration of its full program of service, and meetings are 
pete dels this week and during this month for that purpose; now, there- 
ore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in General Conference assembled, do hereby express our sympa- 
thy with and cordial approval of this great undertaking of Meth- 
odism in the New York Area, and that we do hereby extend to the 
pastor and officials of Broadway Temple, and to the friends from other 
churches, and from other denominations that are aiding in its success 
our sincere hopes and prayers that their plans may be successfully con- 
summated and the Broadway Temple completed without delay, and that 
its full program of service to humanity and of worship to God may 
be established, prospered and made a blessing to the entire spiritual 
life of that metropolitan area. 


CarL H. Fow Ler, FrreD A. VICTOR, 
FRANK A. HORNE, D. W. WILBUR, 

C. C. Moore, CHESTER A. SMITH, 
JAMES R. Joy, L. HE. Wooxsry, 

[Died Eh OG Seer ARTHUR J. BALDWIN. 


M. 8. DANIELS, 

Objection to consideration was voiced, but, by vote of the 
Conference, permission was given to consider. 

After brief discussion, on motion of H. G. Langley, the pre- 
vious question was ordered, and the main question being pre- 
sented to the Conference, the resolution was adopted. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, on a 
question of privilege, announced the location of the headquarters 
of that Committee at the Kansas City Athletic Club, and the 
time of its meetings there nightly. He announced the results 
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of the organization of the Committee, with himself as Chairman, 
J. I. Bartholomew as Vice Chairman, and Charles F. Eggleston 
as Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, Joseph C. Hartzell, retired Missionary Bishop of our Church, 
is present at this session of the General Conference in the twilight 
hours of a long life of distinguished service to the Church, a life which 
has been devoted in a most rewarding way to the African race, both 
in the United States and in Africa; therefore, be it : 

Resolved, That the General Conference extend its affectionate greeting 
to Bishop Hartzell with the prayer that for him ‘‘at evening time it shall 
be light’’; be it further : 

Resolved, That we ask Bishop Hartzell to bring to us his greeting at 
this yee 


. BH. SHaw, L. E. BREWBAKER, 


GrEoRGE H. THORPE, A. M. LEee, 
Davip F. WILSON, C. P. WHITE, 
JOSEPH A. CHAPMAN, G. M. MEEKER, 
SANFORD P. ARCHER, JOHN KLING, JR. 


W. Scott Chinn addressed the Conference appropriately, and 
Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell expressed his appreciation of the 
action taken. 

The Conference was in recess at 10: 35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock, and Hymn 
410, beginning, “Lord, Speak to Me that I May Speak,’ was 
sung. 

The Committee on Privileges, through its Chairman, Henry 
L. Davis, presented to the Conference Reverend Samuel D. 
Price, Associate General Secretary of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, who addressed the Conference. 

The members of the Committee of Elected Chairmen were 
called to meet at once, and they were excused by vote of the 
Conference for that purpose. 

The time for the order of the day having arrived, Merle N. 
Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
presented the Rev. John Milton Moore, one of the General 
Secretaries of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and Dr. Moore addressed the Conference. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following message of greeting from the College of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 


Nashville, Tenn., May 5. 


Secretary of the General Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: 


The College of Bishops of Methodist Episcopal Church, South, send 
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cordial greetings to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and pray divine blessings upon all your proceedings. 
CoLLins DENNY, Chairman, 
JOHN M. Moore, Secretary. 


E. M. Antrim moved that our Secretary be instructed to send 
a suitable reply to the College of Bishops of our sister Church. 

A motion to amend by having this reply sent by our Bishops 
instead of our Secretary did not prevail, and the original motion 
was adopted. _ 

Secretary Wade, as Chairman of the Committee of Elected 
Chairmen, reported for that Committee the following recom- 
mendations : 


1. That we suspend the rules and adjourn to-day at 12:00 o’clock, noon. 

2. That all Committees of Group B meet to-day at 2:00 o’clock P. M., 
and all Committees of Group A meet Monday at 2:00 o'clock P. mM. 

3. That all subcommittees meet at 2:00 o’clock Pp. M. after Monday 
next. 


On motion of F. R. Bayley, the Rules were suspended for the 
consideration of this report, and, on motion of Secretary Wade, 
the report was adopted. 

Wallace H. Finch, on a question of privilege, moved to recon- 
sider the action taken whereby our Secretary was instructed to 
respond to the message of greeting from the College of Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

On motion of J. E. Skillington, the motion to reconsider was 
tabled. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing questions for reference to the Committee on Judiciary: 


We, the undersigned members of the Iowa Conference, respectfully 
request the General Conference, now in session in Kansas City, Missouri, 
to submit the two questions following to the Judiciary Committee for 
their decision thereon: 

1. Under the Constitution and the decisions thereupon_does the pre- 
siding Bishop have sole power to “choose and appoint the District Super- 
intendents annually’? 4S 

2. Does the General Conference have the legal right to limit a pre- 
siding Bishop in his power to appoint the District Superintendents by 
providing that he shall not re-appoint a District Superintendent who 
has served six years in a consecutive twelve? 


(Signed) 
T. J. MyErs, GEORGE BLAGG, 
W. R. KEESEy, WILLIAM H. SPENCE, 
Wm. H. PERDEU, DEAN TAYLOR, 
U. S. Smiru, THOMAS OSBORN. 


These questions were, on motion of Secretary Wade, referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 
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NEW YORK 


Chester A. Smith presented a resolution to the effect that all 
resolutions presented to the General Conference and referred to 
committees, be printed in The Daily Christian Advocate. Objec- 
tion to consideration was raised, and, by vote of the Conference, 
consideration was denied. 

Secretary Wade announced that reports were ready from cer- 
tain Standing Committees, and F. M. Stephenson moved that 
the call of the Conferences be temporarily suspended for the 
presentation of these reports. The motion did not prevail. 


NEW YORK EAST 


Frank A. Horne presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted. 


The death of Judge Henry Wade Rogers during the past quadren- 
nium calls for grateful recognition and expression of great loss by this 
General Conference. 

For many sessions a delegate to the General Conference, he served 
as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee for five successive Conferences 
with such rare distinction that his singular qualifications for this position 
by common consent gave him a life tenure. 

The delegates of the New York Hast Conference propose that the 
General Conference, by rising vote, expresses its high valuation of the 
life and character of Judge Rogers and the great obligation of the 
Methodist Hpiscopal Church for his masterful services as an outstanding 
jurist and noble Christian layman. ey ee 


After Herbert T. Ames and Thomas A. Holgate paid appro- 
priate tributes to Judge Henry Wade Rogers, J. R. Gettys 
moved to suspend temporarily the call of the Conferences for 
consideration of the reports from Standing Committees. 

J.J. Henry moved to place on the table the motion to suspend 
the call, and this motion prevailed. 


NORTH CHINA 


J. M. Pyke presented the following resolution, and, on his 
motion, it was adopted, with instructions to print in the Gen- 
eral Conference Journal and The Daily Christian Advocate: 


‘The North China Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
wishes to express to the parent Church in America its deep appreciation 
of the services of Bishop George R. Grose during the past quadrennium. 

At a time when a falling income from the Board of Foreign Missions, 
and disturbed political conditions have made the task so difficult as to 
tax the limit of human endurance, we have been peculiarly grateful for 
his wise and fearless leadership. His life amongst us has been a per- 
petual challenge to the best there is in us, and while we believe that the 
trend of development is in the direction of a Chinese General Superin- 
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tendency, as indicated in the Hast Asia Conference, we wish the parent 
Church to know that as long as Western leadership is necessary or expe- 
dient, Bishop Grose is welcome to our midst. W. W. Davis 


NORTH-EAST OHIO 


F, C. Anderson presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted. 


Whereas, One of the most distinguished sons of Ohio Methodism, Sen- 
ator Frank B. Willis, recently answered the roll call of the skies, and 
his sudden going has taken from us a fearless and outspoken leader in 
the cause of National Prohibition whose consistent devotion to temper- 
ance, and other great moral principles, has set a high standard for 
all entrusted with the responsibility of public office; and, 

Whereas, Senator Willis, a member of Asbury Church, Delaware, 
Ohio, within the bounds of the North-East Ohio Conference, was also one 
of the thirty members of the Control Commission of the Reorganized 
Men’s Movement of Methodism, who when invited by the Board of Edu- 
cation to such membership replied, “If Methodism is ready to tackle its 
man problem in earnest, I am ready to co-operate,” and who had accepted 
an invitation to speak at the Laymen’s Banquet in connection with 
our. World Men’s Council, to be held here in Convention Hall next 
week; therefore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That we express our sense of loss in the passing of 
Senator Willis from among us, and are gratified to learn that a fitting 
memorial service is to be held in connection with the dinner program 
of the Laymen’s Banquet at Ivanhoe Temple, this city, on Friday eve- 
ning, May 11. 

Resolved, (2) That we request the Secretary of this Conference to 
communicate our sense of loss, and our prayerful sympathy to Mrs. 
Willis and daughter, Miss Helen Willis, in these hours of precious mem- 


ory. 
W. HE. HAMMAKER, Foster C. ANDERSON, JouNn A. FITHIAN, 
S. B. Satmon, BH. 8. CoLiier, W. D. ARCHER, 
A. HB. PIPer, C. P. LYNcH, F. L. WELLS, 
W. N. Roserts, Epwin_ Kirpy, H. H. Mourpuy, 
W. H. McMAstTEr, H. 8S. PowE Lt, G. W. REED, 
Louis C. WRIGHT, . W. B. RoBINSON, Ross P. BUCHANAN, 
JOHN J. WALLACE, W. A. WALLS, Heatu K. Core. 


On motion of F. M. Stephenson, the Conference voted to 
adjourn, after the necessary announcements. 

M. S. Daniels, for the Commission on General Conference 
Entertainment, moved that, because of preparations made by 
local Methodist Churches for special Sunday services to-morrow, 
the Conference session for Sunday evening be deferred, and that 
the reports of the Bishops from Southern Asia, scheduled for 
that evening, be made the order of the day for Tuesday morning 
next, at 11 o’clock. 

A division of the motion was called for, and the motion to 
defer the program appointed for Sunday evening was first pre- 
sented, which motion prevailed. The motion to make the hear- 
ing of the reports of the Bishops from Southern Asia the order 
of the day for Tuesday morning next at 11 o’clock was 
presented, and it was adopted. 
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The Committee on Credentials, through its Chairman, L. M. 
Potter, presented the following report, which, on his motion, 


was adopted. 

Your Committee on Credentials desires to report: 

That Dr. H. H. Meyer, Ministerial Delegate, New York Hast Con- 
ference, having arrived, was seated May 4 


William S. White, regular Lay Delegate, Newark Conference, was 
seated May 4. 

Cirilo B. Perez, Philippine Islands Conference, was seated May 4. 

BH. L. Tobie, Ministerial Delegate, Illinois Conference, be excused for 
the session of May 7 


Charles W. Hadley, Lay Delegate, Rock River Conference, be excused 
for May 7 and 8 


Ralph R. Price, Lay Delegate, Kansas Conference, be excused Mon- 
day, May 7. 2 : 
Mr. O. Grant Markham, First Reserve, be seated in his place for that 


ay. 
Arthur J. Baldwin, Lay Delegate, Newark Conference, has arrived 
and is in his seat to-day. 


Geo. H. Bradfield, Regular Lay Delegate, Colorado Conference, has 


arrived and is seated to-day. TouieAL, Porentn hace 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned at 
12:15 o’clock, the benediction being pronounced by Rev. 
Thomas J. Myers, a member of the Iowa Conference. 


SUNDAY, MAY 6, 1928 


The Conference convened for its Quadrennial Memorial Serv- 
ice at 3 o’clock P. M., with Bishop William Burt presiding. 

Hymn 577, beginning, “O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by Bishop Frank M. Bristol. 

Bishop Theodore S. Henderson read a suitable scripture les- 
son from Revelation 7. 9-17. 

The Memoir of Bishop Thomas Benjamin Neely, prepared by 
Reverend Gladstone Holm, was read by Reverend Robert 
C. Wells. 


Reverend Merton S. Rice read the Memoir of Bishop William 
Alfred Quayle. 


The Memoir of Bishop Homer Clyde Stuntz was read by 


_ Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 


The Memoir of Bishop George Harvey Bickley, which was 
prepared by Reverend G. Bickley Burns, was read by Reverend 
George W. Henson. 


The Memoir of Mrs. Charlotte Woodman Blake was read by 
Reverend Lewis O. Hartman. 
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Hymn 612, beginning, “Jerusalem, the Golden,” was sung. 

Memoirs of the General Officers of the Church who were 
deceased during the quadrennium were read, as follows: 

That of Reverend William Valentine Kelley, prepared by 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson, was read by Reverend John W. 
Langdale. 

That of Reverend David Dryden Forsyth was read by Reverend 
Orien W. Fifer. 

That of Reverend Henry Clay Jennings was read by Reverend 
John H. Race. 

Memoirs of Delegates-elect to this General Conference, who 
were deceased since their election, were presented as follows: 

That of Mr. Frank Asbury Arter was read by Reverend 
Albert E. Piper. 

That of Mr. Lewis Burton Alger was read by Reverend 
Howard A. Field. 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes presented “Cameo Memoirs” of 
Members of Boards and Commissions of the Church who were 
deceased during the quadrennium. The following names were 
included in this presentation: 


Bewamis Ff. Adams, a member of the Board of Pensions and Relief; 
Clyde C. Cissell, Charles Gibson, William T. Jennings and Charles HP. 
Welch, members of the Board of Foreign Missions; Charles H. Eden- 
born, trustee of the Chartered Fund; Fred Whitlo Hixson and Samuel 
Plantz, members of the University Senate ; Charles M. Moss, a member 
of the Commission on Music; Mrs. D. B. Street, a member of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work; Rolla V. Watt, a member of 
the World Service Commission; Hugene Weiffenback, a member of the 
Board of Education, and Frank B. Willis, a member of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Hymn 430, beginning, “For All the Saints Who From Their 
Labors Rest,” was sung, and the benediction was pronounced by 


Bishop William Burt. 


MONDAY MORNING, MAY 7, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Theo- 
dore S. Henderson presiding, and he presented Bishop Charles 
Wesley Burns, who conducted the devotional service. 

Hymn 118, beginning, “Fairest Lord Jesus,’ was sung, and 
prayer was offered by W. J. Sherman. 

The devotional address of Bishop Burns was based upon St. 
Luke, 24. 13-18; 33-35, and at its close the Bishop offered prayer. 
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Hymn 479, beginning, “O Love, O Life, Our Faith and Sight,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the J ournal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the session of May 5 and the session of May 6, and had 
found them correct. This report was accepted, and the Journal 
thus approved. 

Hough Houston, on a question of privilege, asked for the 
correction of certain apparently erroneous statements appearing 
in a recent Daily Christian Advocate and relating to the work 
of our Church in New York City. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following statement and asked for the incorporation of the same 
in the record of to-day’s proceedings : 


For the sake of historical accuracy, permit me to read into the Min- 
utes the fact that in The Daily Christian Advocate of May 29, 1924, as 
well as in the Journal of the General Conference of May 28, 1924, the 
presentation of the report of the Committee on Lay Representation is 
Gated to L. M. Parker, whereas that record should read Edward C. 

age. 


Privilege to insert was granted. 

Secretary Wade, on a further question of privilege, presented 
the following report from the Commission of Nine on World 
Service Legislation, and announced its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy: 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF NINE 


The Commission of Nine was appointed by the World Service 
Commission at the direction of the General Conference of 1924, ‘‘to 
study the needs of further reorganization and closer co-operation of the 
constituent boards; such report to be reviewed by the World Service 
Commission and sent to the next General Conference.’”’ The commission 
of nine, therefore, having in mind the consolidation of benevolence boards 
accomplished by the General Conference of 1924, finds the possible field 
of further consolidation limited to the Board of Pensions and Relief, the 
Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, and the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. It recognizes, at the same 
time, the existence of widespread questioning throughout the Church at 
large, as to the advisability of continuing these as separate boards among 
the World Service activities. 

The Commission of Nine, accordingly, recommends that, in the event 
of the inauguration of the new plan of the Board of Pensions and Relief, 
the operating expenses of the said board shall be provided out of its own 
funds; such action rendering the Board of Pensions and Relief inde- 
pendent of the co-operating administrative staff. Pending the complete 
operation of the Reservation Pension Plan, if and when it shall be 
adopted, provision shall be made for the administrative work of the Board, 
as needed, as a preferential consideration by the Committee of Budgets, 
Ratios and Askings, or its successor. 

In respect of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, 
and the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, the Com- 
mission of Nine wishes to be understood as in no way depreciating the 
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fullest exploration by the General Conference of the possibilities of fur- 
ther consolidation and reorganization; but it finds itself unable, at the 
present time, to recommend such consolidation or reorganization. 

Concerning the World Service Commission and its operations, the Com- 
mission of Nine makes the following recommendations: 

1. Pastors and officials shall constantly emphasize through the Church 
and in the mind of our membership, that effective and wisely directed 
administration of our benevolences depends upon their securing the larg- 
est possible amount of undesignated funds to be distributed among the 
constituent Boards. 

2. The World Service Commission shall determine each year the amount 
which shall be asked of the Church for the support of the work of each 
of the constituent Boards. The ratio of the amount of this authorized 
asking for any Board to the total approved askings for all the Boards 
shall determine the percentage of the distribution of undesignated funds 
to that Board. ; 

3. Total undesignated receipts for World Service, together with funds 
raised by the Parish Plan for work at home or abroad, shall be dis- 
tributed among the several Boards in accordance with the ratios fixed 
by ny World Service Commission in agreement with the preceding para- 
graph. 

4. Gifts designated by individual donors to specific objects under any 
World Service Board shall be applied directly to the objects designated, 
and shall not be shared in any proportionate distribution among the sev- 
eral Boards. But no church, pastor, treasurer, official board, or other 
groups shall designate or report as designated, money which has been 
contributed without designation by the donors. 

5. Credit shall be given to the local church on its apportionment for 
all payments to World Service, either undesignated or designated to 
specific objects included in the program and budget of any World Service 
Board, except for moneys received from bequests or estate notes, or sub- 
ject to an annuity contract. 

6. Annuities and bequests shall be acknowledged-by what shall be 
known as an “Honor Voucher” and shall be listed in an additional World 
Service column in the Conference Minutes headed, “Annuities and Be- 
quests.’ 

7. The World Service Commission shall be authorized to set aside out 
of undesignated moneys an equalization fund for relief of any board 
which, through shortage of income, is suffering hardship, it being under- 
stood that such relief is in nature of aid to meet a bona fide necessity ; 
any unused portion of such fund to be returned for distribution at the 
end of the year, according to the established ratio. 

8. The Commission of Nine feels very strongly that, in view of the 
changes in names and organizations in our benevolence activities during 
the past twelve years, further readjustment should be kept to the mini- 
mum compatible with effective service; while, at the same time, the 
reduction of personnel should not deprive the Boards of their representa- 
tive and democratic character. It feels, also, that with the constituent 
Boards left free to promote their own special causes throughout the 
Church at large, and to make their distinctive appeals to the churches, 
there will still be the necessity for a separate and authoritative agency 
to determine the ratio of distribution of the undesignated benevolence 
funds to the respective Boards, to decide questions affecting the common 
policy on which the Boards are not able to agree, and to guard our con- 
sstituency from the unhappy results of too eager competition among the 
Boards in the presentation of their financial appeals. 

Disregarding the expense of promotion, literature, etc., which the con- 
stituent Boards would have borne if it had not been a charge against the 
World Service Commission, the cost of the World Service Commission, 
compared to the value of the services rendered, such as have been sug- 
gested, has been notably low. For the third World Service year, end- 
‘ing May 31, 1926, the total cost of the World Service Commission’s 
annual meeting, the meetings of its executive committee, the salary of the 
executive secretary and his secretarial force and office, was $15,308. 
‘Small as this is, the Commission of Nine is, nevertheless, persuaded that 
ithe operating expense can be still further reduced with no loss of effective- 
mess in the service to be rendered, by reducing the size of the World 
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Service Commission by approximately one half; and recommends the 
World Service Commission shall be continued but its membership be 
reduced as follows: That of the members at large, the reduction be from 
five ministers to three ministers; from five laymen to three laymen; from 
five bishops to three bishops, and from the field outside the United States 
from six representatives to three representatives; that the area repre- 
sentation be reduced from two to one, according to any approved plan 
that will secure approximate equality between the ministers and laymen 
in representation ; and that there be no reduction in the number of asso- 


ciate members. F. J. McConneEt1, Chairman. 
J. M. M. Gray, Secretary. 
Secretary Wade, on a further question of privilege, presented 
the following question, which, on his motion, was referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary : 


We, the Southern California Conference, respectfully request the Gen- 
eral Conference to be held in Kansas City, May, 1928, to give through 
its Judiciary Committee, the meaning and force of Paragraph 179, 
Section 4, of the Discipline of 1924, so that it may know who are 
entitled to ordination as therein specified. ie en a Se 


Secretary Wade, continuing under a question of privilege, 
presented the following question, which, on his motion, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary : 


The California Annual Conference hereby requests the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 1928 to answer through 
the Judiciary Committee the following questions: (a) Does the organ- 
ization of the Methodist Class Meeting constitute the organization 
of a Methodist Church; or (b) Does it require Quarterly Conference 
action to constitute the organization of a Methodist Church? 

TULLY C. KNOLES. 

Secretary Wade, acting under a question of privilege, 
announced that in his possession were certain papers from the 
Denmark Annual Conference pertaining to the appeal case of 
John P. Ingerslew, and, on his motion, these papers were referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Charles A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, 
on a question of privilege for that Committee, requested that all 
questions to be submitted to that Committee be presented prior 
to the tenth business session of the Conference and announced 
the time and place of further Committee sessions. 

O. W. Fifer, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing question, which, on his motion, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary : 


Whether the General Conference may also authorize and empower 
the several Central Conferences or any of them, to elect a Bishop, or 
Bishops, for their respective fields, under such conditions, tenure, 
powers, and privileges as the General Conference shall determine. 

. O. W. FIFER. 


The call of the Conferences was proceeded with. 
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NORTH-EAST OHIO 


G. W. Reed presented the following resolution of request, 
which was adopted, and the subject matter contained therein 
referred to the Commission on General Conference Entertain- 
ment: 


The undersigned delegates to the Conference, seated in several rows 
at the rear of Convention Hall, respectfully and earnestly represent 
that, though sent here by their respective Conferences to take part in 
the business of the Conference, and to represent, as far as they may, 
the aspirations, the opinions, and the loyalty of their respective con- 
stituents, yet have found themselves so situated as to be unable to 
follow, with any satisfaction or continuity, the business and proceed- 
ings of the Conference, and are personally deprived of the inspiration 
and satisfaction of the thoughts and opinions and proposals of the 
fathers and the leaders of the Church. 

We, therefore, urgently request that some arrangement, by re-seating, 
or otherwise, be made, to the end that we may become, in fact, a part 
of the Conference, and be enabled to hear its proceedings and to take 
a part in its deliberations. 


GerorRGE H. Harcu, R. L. Nye, H. E. Woo.ever, 
Cart G. McConnett, M. F. VANDYKE, W. Scott CHINN, 
‘Won. H. Powers, JARVIS L. THORPE, W. A. WALLS, 
Francis E. BALpwin, A. G. ODELL, W. E. HAMMAKER, 
C. C. RoszELL, THADDEUS TAYLOR, HEATH K. COLE. 


NORTH INDIA 


HK. Stanley Jones presented the following resolution, which, 
on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, The United States of America has restricted immigration— 
a policy to which we give our hearty accord; and, 

Whereas, We believe that the application of this policy to all nations 
on a quota basis is not only just and fair, but also productive of peace 
and good will among the nations; and, 3 

Whereas, There are certain groups and nations to whom this policy of 
restricted immigration does not apply, according such groups and nations 
such treatment that is invidious, un-American and un-Christian; and, 

Whereas, The acquiescence of Christians in such treatment is a negation 
of the spirit of Christ and the claims of the universal brotherhood, to 
proclaim which missionaries of our Church are sent to these countries; 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge all Christian citizens to unite in removing, 
as soon as possible, such legislation that restricts immigration and the 
rights of citizenship on grounds of race and color. 

BH. STANLEY JONES, 
C. D. Rockey. 


NORTHWEST IOWA 


J. W. LaGrone presented the following resolution, which, on 
motion of F. C. EHiselen, was referred to the Committee on 


Education. 


Whereas, In their masterful and statesmanlike Quadrennial Address 
to the General Conference submitted on the morning of May 2, 1928, our 
Bishops pointed out the fact that although the membership of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church had increased 137,884 during the years 1923, 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, the Sunday school enrollment during the same 
years had suffered a decrease of 223,601; and, 
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Whereas, It is a well known fact that we can have the largest opportu- 
nity to lead into the Church and the Christian Life the children of our 
constituency only when we have the largest possible co-operation from 
the adults in that same constituency ; and, ; 

Whereas, It has long been an acknowledged truism that as goes father 

so goes the son, and that as goes mother so goes the daughter; therefore, 
be it : 
Resolved, By the General Conference of 1928, that it shall be the duty 
of the Board under whose jurisdiction the Sunday School activities of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church shall be promoted during the next quad- 
rennium, to organize a department of adult evangelism in the Sunday 
School to promote the adult department of the Sunday School to the 
end that we may approximate the one time slogan of our Church: “Every 
member of the Church in the Sunday School, and every member of the 
Sunday School in the Church.” 


J. W. LAGRONE, H. M. Corsett, 

J. L. PETERSON, F. E. MossMan, 

M. P. ARRASMITH, EK. W. OAtEs, 

BH. A. Moriine, G. J. PoPpPENHEIMER, 
ApA May Nasu, J. J. BUSHNELL. 


Elmer L. Kidney, on a question of privilege for the Commit- 
tee on Itinerancy, presented the following question for sub- 
mission to the Committee on Judiciary: 


Under our Rules, the Committee on Itinerancy has referred to it mat- 
ters as follows: 


Rule 40—Sec. 3 

(3) To the Committee on Itinerancy, all memorials, petitions, and other 
documents, relating to the Pastorate, the District Superintendent, Annual 
Conference Membership, Conference Claimants, and the Local Ministry 
(except the matter of Pensions and Relief), and also Annual Conference 
Journals, and the Committee on Temporal Economy, as follows: 


Sec. 6. 

(6) To the Committee on Temporal Economy, all memorials, petitions 
and documents relating to the organizations, business and administra- 
tion of the Quarterly Conference, District, Annual and General Confer- 
ences, and also matters relating to Lay Conference, Ratio of Representa- 
tion, and all matters relating to church membership, property, finance, 
and other temporal matters, including statistical reports. 

I move that the Committee on Judiciary be instructed to report to 
this Conference, at the earliest date, its finding as to the Committee to 
which under the Rules all Memorials on Annual Conference Member- 
ship conditions, qualifications, and persons for admission thereto belong. 

The point of order presented by R. M. Shipman, that this 
question should be referred to the Committee on Rules, was 
declared not well taken, and the motion of G. W. Henson to 
refer the question to the Committee on Rules was, on motion of 
H. L. Jacobs, tabled. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion of E. L. Kidney prevailed, and the question 


was thereby referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


NORTHWEST IOWA 


G. J. Poppenheimer presented a certain resolution on the 
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use of tobacco, but consideration of the same was not granted, 
because of the point of order made by F. R. Bayley that memo- 
rials relating to the same subject were already before the proper 
Standing Committee. 


OHIO 


J. W. Blair presented a resolution asking for the printing of 
“words between the bars” in our Hymnal. 
Consideration of this resolution was, on motion, denied. 


OREGON 


A. L. Howarth presented a resolution concerning the one 
hundredth anniversary of the coming of Jason Lee to the North- 
west, but immediate consideration was denied because the sub- 
ject matter was already properly before the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 


PHILADELPHIA 


G. W. Henson presented the following resolution, which, after 
brief consideration, and, on his motion, under call for the pre- 
vious question, was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Program for the Memorial Service 
of the next General Conference be and are hereby instructed to arrange 
for a fitting memorial service as an order of the day for those to be 
remembered and that the service be held in an early week day session 
of the Conference. Geo WP TENSON: 


PITTSBURGH 


R. B. Urmy presented the following resolution : 


Resolved, That Paragraph 573, Section 5, of the Discipline, which now 
reads as follows: “The General Conference instructs the Committee on 
Episcopacy that in assigning Bishops to residences the Committee shall 
have in mind the principle of a maximum of continuous tenure of eight 
years in any given residence in the United States of America,” be changed 
so as to read as follows: “The General Conference instructs the Commit- 
tee on Hpiscopacy that in assigning Bishops to residences the Committee 
shall have in mind such considerations as the growth of the kingdom 
of God and the welfare of the Church rather than any principle or idea 
of time limitation of episcopal residence. 

Ratpy B. Urmy, 
ELMER L. KIDNEY, 
M. S. Rice. 


Objection to consideration being voiced, by vote of the Con- 
ference, consideration was permitted. 

E. H. Cherrington moved to defer consideration and to print 
the resolution in The Daily Christian Advocate, which motion 


prevailed. 
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Elmer L. Kidney presented the following motion, which pre- 
vailed : 


That the Commission on General Conference Entertainment be re- 
quested to print the afternoon and evening programs several days in 
advance as may be found to be possible, instead of printing them for one 
day only, as is now being done. mr Kipeice 


ROCK RIVER 


John Thompson presented the following resolution, and, on 
his motion, it was adopted: 


Whereas, The Reverend Lewis Curts, a member of Rock River Confer- 
ence for over fifty years and a member of several General Conferences, 
and for several years one of the Publishing Agents of our Church, has 
recently gone to his coronation. 

Resolved, That we hereby record an appreciation of his ability and of 
the unreserved investment of his talents, in the service of the Church. 

Resolved, second, That the Secretary send a message of greeting to 
Mrs. Curts and the family. Joun THompson, 


ERNEST KF. TITTLe. 


C. K. Carpenter presented the following resolution, and D. L. 
Marsh moved that it be referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church: 


Whereas, The Honorable Frank Kellogg, Secretary of State of the 
United States, has taken a heroic, earnest and unprecedented stand in 
favor of the outlawry of war, and is persistently endeavoring to bring 
the same to pass; therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, That we instruct the Secretary of this General Conference 
to express to Secretary Kellogg our appreciation of his efforts and to 
assure him that the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in session at Kansas City wishes to co-operate with him in eyery 
possible way. 


C. K. CARPENTER, R. CLARENCE Brown, Ernest F. Tite, 
Wo. C. GoDDEN, CHARLES W. HapLEy, Epwarp C. Pace, 

E. C. LuMspeEn, J. A. JAMES, Tuomas F. HOo.LeGats, 
JOHN THOMPSON, M. N. ENGLISH, Irnvine KELLY. 

Won. M. SHIMMIN, F. C. HIsELEN, 

H. L. Guyer, Horace G. SMITH, 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the motion to refer was tabled, 
and the resolution was then adopted, on motion of the intro- 
ducer. 


F. C. Hiselen presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, The statesmanlike Hpiscopal Address delivered on the second 
day of this General Conference gives such an excellent survey of the 
state of the Church, and of the urgent demands upon the Church and the 
ministry, at the present time; and, 

Whereas, Such a significant message coming directly from the General 
Superintendents of the Church would prove a help and inspiration to all 
the ministers of the Church, and especially to the young men just entering 
upon their ministerial career; therefore, be it : 

Resolved, That the General Conference authorize the sending to all 
the Theological Seminaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church of enough 
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copies of the booklet containing the Episcopal Address to supply every 
student with a copy. 
I’. C. EISELEN, DANIEL L. Marsa, 
E. Guy CUTSHALL, Ezra S. TIprle. 
WILLIAM J. KING, 


SHANTUNG 


P. O. Hanson, on a question of privilege, brought to the atten- 
tion of the Conference the war-torn conditions in China at 
present, and his motion that special prayer be offered at this 
time for China prevailed. 

The presiding Bishop requested Bishop George R. Grose to 
lead in prayer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


S. J. McDonald presented a. resolution with reference to 
lynching in the South, but consideration was denied, on the 
point of order made by W. A. Elliott, that this subject was now 
properly before the Committee on State of the Church. 


SOUTHWEST KANSAS 


W. M. Campbell presented the following motion: 


As a layman needing illumination more than routine and craving in- 
spiration more than early adjournment, I move that at the close of this 
fourth roll call and after disposing of reports now printed, we defer‘ the 
fifth call for another day and invite Bishop Fisher, Dr. Stanley Jones 
and Bishop McConnell to use the remaining time until 12:00 o’clock to 
bring us messages from the Jerusalem Conference. 

WAYNE M. CAMPBELL. 

Daniel L. Marsh moved to substitute 12:20 o’clock for 12 
o’clock as the proposed hour for adjournment. This motion 
prevailed. 

On motion of Frank A. Horne, the entire subject was re- 
ferred to the Commission on Entertainment of the General 
Conference. 

M. S. Daniels, Chairman of the Commission on Entertainment 
of the General Conference, arising to a question of privilege for 
the entire body, moved that the front doors be kept closed during 
business sessions, and that the delegates make use of the side 
entrances. This motion prevailed. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess at 
10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 
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Hymn 829, beginning, “Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour,” was 
sung. 
The call of the Conferences was continued. 


WASHINGTON 


A. J. Mitchell presented a resolution favoring increase in the 
per diem allowance of the delegates to the General Conference. 
Objection to consideration was voiced, and by vote of the Con- 
ference, consideration was denied. 

A. J. Mitchell presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, Melville B. Cox, with a Christlike passion, gave himself to 
the Church in the adventure of a missionary in Liberia, Africa; and, 

Whereas, The record on his final resting place shows that he began his 
work in Liberia in March, 1832; .and, 

Whereas, The time of the General Conference in 1932 will mark the 
one hundredth anniversary of his missionary effort; and, 

Whereas, Though afflicted with that dread disease, tuberculosis, he 
braved the deep and gave himself heroically with a missionary passion, 
under the command of his Christ for the redemption of his brothers on 
the dark continent of Africa, and in his dying hour, exclaimed, “Let a 
thousand perish ere Africa be given up”; therefore, be it 

Resolved, At this General Conference in recognition of his noble and 
heroic effort, great vision and service, that a Commission be appointed 
to plan a fitting and appropriate celebration in the honor of this man and 
his labors, and that said Commission direct the thought of the Church 
to a keener interest in the field of his Christian endeavor. 


ALBERT J. MITCHELL, J. H. LOovE, 

ERNEST Lyon, FANNIE D. TYLEr, 

ERNEST S. WILLIAMS, W. ASHBIE HAWKINS, 

I. GARLAND PENN, W. A. C. HuGHEs. 
WEST OHIO 


D. F. Helms presented the following resolution, which on his 
motion, was adopted: 


Methodism is justly proud of its more than two-score women delegates 
in this General Conference. Many of these fill places of responsibility 
and leadership in our Church, and represent the great host of loyal, con- 
secrated women in all our churches. 

One of the largest contributions womanhood is making to the progress 
of the Church and the weal of the world is by means of the two Women’s 
Missionary Societies. The presidents of both these organizations are 
members of this body—Mrys. Thomas Nicholson, of the Detroit delegation, 
president of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and Mrs. W. H. CG. 
Goode, the fourth time a delegate from the West Ohio Conference, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. Under the leadership 
of these splendid women these two societies have increased their giving 
nearly two million dollars during the quadrennium, and that in the face 
of decreasing receipts for other benevolent boards. 

The success of these societies is due, in large measure, to the capable 
and inspiring leadership of these two noble women. In grateful appre- 
ciation for such distinguished service, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in recognition of the remarkable achievements of these 
two societies, and of the wise and noteworthy leadership of Mrs. Thomas 
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Nicholson and Mrs. W. H. ©. Goode, these two elect women be escorted 
to the platform and be presented to the Conference. 


D. F. HELMs, JoHN H. Crark, JESSE SWANK, 

B. F. READING, W. H. GARDNER, JAMES H. DENNEY, 
C. W. BRASHARES, ALiceE P. THATCHER, WH. L. Morter, 

L. GARVER, JR., Foss ZARTMAN, J. C. RosBerts. 

E. S. WEAVER, A. L. Conn, 

EH. Dow BANcRort, ARBA MARTIN, 


In consonance with this resolution, Mrs. W. H. C. Goode 
and Mrs. Thomas Nicholson were presented and addressed the 
Conference. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, on. a 
question of privilege for that Committee, requested that certain 
questions recently referred to the Committee, and having to do 
with the interpretation of the Rules, be recalled and referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

The motion of Secretary Wade that this be done prevailed. 

W. E. Shaw asked unanimous consent that in the order of the 
day fixed for 11 o’clock to-morrow for the hearing of reports 
of Bishops from certain foreign fields, there be included the 
reports of Bishops representing Europe and South America. 
Consent was given. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs to suspend the Rules for the pur- 
pose of fixing the time for the fifth and last call of the Con- 
ferences prevailed, and, on his further motion, this final call 
was made the order of the day for Wednesday morning next, 
immediately after recess. 

Reports of Standing Committees were next in order. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Rules, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 141, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, 
it was adopted. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 167, was read by 


the Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, 


moved its adoption. 

J. M. Walker moved to amend by inserting the words “we 
recommend” at the beginning of the report. 

On motion of J. E. Skillington, the report, with the pending 
amendment, was recommitted. 
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Report No. 2, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed on page 167 of The Daily Christian Advocate, was read 
by the Secretary. 

A point of order, raised by J. G. Wilson that this report, 
involving a change in the Discipline, had not been printed for 
two days in The Daily Christian Advocate, and therefore was 
not properly before the Conference, was sustained. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Education, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 167, was read by the Sec- 
retary. 

A point of order, raised by F. R. Bayley, was sustained to the 
effect that since the Bureau of Architecture was jointly under 
the Board of Education and the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, there must be a Committee of Conference 
from the Standing Committees thus involved before the pending 
matter can be properly before the Conference. 

Miscellaneous business was next considered. 

Bishop W. F. McDowell, on a question of privilege, presented 
the report of the Commission on Unification, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 166. The motion of E. H. 
Cherrington that this report be adopted prevailed. 

Bishop HE. G. Richardson, on a question of privilege, pre- 
sented a communication from Bishop W. F. McMurry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, requesting this Conference 
to consider the appointment of a Committee to deal with ques- 
tions of exchange of territory. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the Conference received this 
communication and ordered its suitable reference to a Standing 
Committee. 

W. H. McMaster presented the report of the Commission on 
Federation and Interdenominational pronouncements, and his 
motion that this report be printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate and referred to the Committee on State of the Church, 
prevailed. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs prevailed, that the time limit 
for receiving memorials ending May 9, be printed in bold letters 
in The Daily Christian Advocates of May 8 and 9. 

Secretary Wade announced that the Committee on General 
Reference had to date assigned 852 separate Memorials to the 
proper Standing Committees. 
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M. 8S. Daniels, for the Commission on Bintsrtainniént of the 
General Conference, presented the following statement for the 
information of the Conference: 


The Committee on Program of the Commission on Entertainment of 
the General Conference, through its Chairman, Dr. W. F. Conner, believes 
this statement should be made: 

Paragraph 564 of the Discipline directs that the “Memorial Service be 
held on the first or second Sunday.” It also directs that the Bishops 
arrange the details—and that the Bishops may also arrange for one 
Memorial Address. This statement seems proper in view of the com- 
ments made concerning the time of this Memorial Service. The Program 
Committee of the Commission obeyed your order as expressed by the 
General Conference of 1924. It will continue like obedience to any change 
you may make. 


L. M. Potter, for the Committee on Credentials, presented 
the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to make the following report: 

W. A. Walls, lay delegate, North-Hast Ohio Conference, be excused for 
Monday and Tuesday, May 7 and 8. 

Charles W. Hadley, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, was seated 
Wednesday, May 2. 

W Lewis, lay delegate, Northwest Kansas Conference, excused for 
to-day, found it possible to remain and is in his seat. 

J. C. Letts, lay delegate, Baltimore Conference, be excused from the 


sessions of May 12 and 14. Lovts:M..Porrer, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 
Announcements were made and adjournment was had at 
11:50 o’clock, with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Theo- 
dore S. Henderson. 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 8, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell presiding, who presented Bishop Thomas Nich- 
olson, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 78, beginning, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty,” was sung, and prayer was offered by W. R. Fruit. 

The address of Bishop Nicholson was based on Exodus 34. 2-3, 
at the conclusion of which the Bishop offered prayer. 

Hymn 43, beginning, “Still, Still With Thee, When Purple 
Morning Breaketh,” was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the session of Monday, May 7, and had found the same 
correct. This report was accepted and the Journal thereby 


approved. 
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H. L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, an- 
nounced several cases of violation of the Rules regarding occu- 
pancy of seats on the floor by other than delegates and requested 
the reading of the Rule. Pursuant to this request Rule 56 
was read by the Secretary. 

Secretary Wade presented official report of the vote upon pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution concerning the admis- 
sion of Laymen to Annual Conferences, which report was 
accepted by the Conference. 

Summarized, the returns are as follows: 


Annual Conferences voted on the ‘‘Kansas Plan,” for, 1,738; against, 
1,641. For the same plan Lay Hlectoral Conferences voted for, 1,053 ; 
against, 1,187. The Central Swedish Conference Plan, commonly known 
as the General Laymen’s Association Plan, received a vote in Annual 
Conferences of 2,240. There were recorded 3,028 in opposition. The 
Lay Electoral Conference vote registered 3,598 favorably ; 1,328 opposed. 
The Detroit Lay Electoral Conference Plan in the Annual Conferences 
received a favorable vote of 184 with 1,507 opposed. In the Lay EHlec- 
toral Conferences, 385 were favorable; 1,387 were opposed. 

Secretary Wade presented the official record and report of 
the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the General 
Conference and moved that the same be printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate and in the General Conference Journal. 
The motion prevailed. 

The presiding Bishop, on a question of privilege for the 
Select Number, in the case of Bishop Anton Bast, requested 


that the Bishop presiding, Assistant Secretary Burgan, and 


‘members of the Select Number be excused from attendance upon 


the sessions of the Conference when necessary. On motion, the 
request was complied with. 

F. C. Hiselen, Chairman of the Committee on Education, on 
a question of privilege for that Committee, moved the suspen- 
sion of Rule 49, which reads, “Committee reports which pro- 
pose changes of the Discipline shall recite not only the para- 
graph and lne to be amended, but also the paragraph as 
amended.” This motion was made because of the great amount 
of matter necessary to be printed in presenting the report of 
new legislation for the Board of Education. 

The motion of F. C. Hiselen prevailed. 

On his further motion, it was voted that only the proposed 
new legislation concerning the Board of Education be printed 
by the Committee on Education in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate under suspension of Rule 49. 
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Isaac HE. Miller, Chairman of the Committee on Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work, on a question of privilege, pre- 
sented the report of the General Conference Commission on 
Women’s Work in the Church as related to Deaconess activities, 
and moved that the report be received, and that as a question 
of high privilege, Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Chairman of the 
Commission, be permitted to address the Conference concerning 
the report. 

H. L. Jacobs called for a division of the question. 

The motion to receive the report at this time did not prevail. 

The motion to grant the privilege of the floor to Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson prevailed, and in accord therewith the Bishop 
addressed the Conference. 

On motion the report was referred to the Committee on Hos- 
pitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

On motion of Isaac E. Miller, consideration of this report 
was made the Order of the Day for Friday morning next, imme- 
diately after recess. 

Edward C. Page, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted. 


Resolved, That the Committee charged with platform arrangements 
be requested to see to it that the flags on the platform be placed in their 
proper relations to each other. aR oh ie 


Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
on a question of privilege, announced the following Committees 
nominated by the Board of Bishops, and, on motion, these 
nominations were confirmed, and the persons named duly 
elected. 

Committee upon Proper Observance of Memorial Day: Val- 
orous F. Brown, Isaac E. Merritt, Walter L. Brown. 

Commission on the Sesquicentenmal of the Organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church: OC. F. Eggleston, Alfred H. 
Backus, E. S. Tipple, E. L. Watson, H. L. Wriston, C. W. Flint, 
A. E. Piper, J. L. Hillman, J. H. Race, M. 8S. Davage, T. O. 
Cunningham, W. A. Elliott, W. W. Sweet, L. H. Bugbee, 
E. P. Dennett. 

Commission on Memorial Celebration of Melville B. Cox: 
Bishop R. E. Jones, Bishop E. 8. Johnson, Bishop M. W. Clair, 
T. S. Donohugh, W. I. Haven, J. A. Simpson, Mrs. M. A. R. 
Camphor, J. R. Joy, Roger S. Guptill, Ernest Lyon. 
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Reports of Standing Committees were next in order. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Book Concern, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 203, was read by the 
Secretary, and, on motion of John L. Hillman, Chairman of that 
Committee, the report was adopted. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Rules, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 203, was read by the Secretary. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, 
the report was adopted. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Rules, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 203, was read by the Secretary. 
After brief discussion, on motion of H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of 
that Committee, the report was adopted. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 167, was read 
by the Secretary. 

Certain minor amendments to the report were proposed by 
W. H. G. Gould and John Thompson, and discussion of the 
report and the amendments followed. 

Announcement of the time for recess was made by the pre- 
siding Bishop, and Secretary Wade called the attention of the 
Conference to the existence of two Orders of the Day to be 
brought forward immediately after recess. 

Secretary Wade moved that the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates be permitted to present the delegates from the 
Methodist Church of Japan for their final leave-taking, and 
such other Fraternal Delegates as they may wish to present, 
to-morrow morning, immediately after recess. The motion 
prevailed. 

Announcements were made, and recess was in order at 10:45 
o’clock. 

The Conference was again in session at 10:55 o’clock. 

Hymn 208, beginning, “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord,” was 
sung. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, being 
the unfinished business, was again under consideration. 

Frank McDonough moved that the report be recommitted. 

Arlo A. Brown presented a substitute motion to commit the 
report to a special committee of three, composed of W. H. G. 
Gould, A. J. Baldwin, and a third to be chosen by them. 
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The motion of H. L. Jacobs to lay on the table the motion 
of Arlo A. Brown prevailed. 

The motion to recommit the report prevailed. 

Secretary Wade moved that the first Order of the Day for 
consideration at this time, namely, the proposal for change in 
Paragraph 573, section 5 of the Discipline of 1924, printed on 
page 184 of The Daily Christian Advocate, be deferred until 
to-morrow morning immediately following the approval of the 
Journal. The motion prevailed. 

O. HE. Allison, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing question, and, on his motion, it was referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary: 


Whereas, A question has arisen in some of our Episcopal Areas con- 
cerning the authority of a Bishop resident in an area to pledge the credit 
of the Church in his Area, or of any Annual Conference or church insti- 
tution therein to the payment of any debt created by an Annual Con- 
ference or church institution in it; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, By the General Conference, that the Committee on Judi- 
ciary be requested to answer the following question: 

What authority does a Bishop have to pledge the credit of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in his Area, the credit of any Annual Conference 
therein, or the credit of any church institution in it to the payment of 
any debt created by any Annual Conference or church institution? 

O. HE. ALLISON. 


The Order of the Day, namely, the reports of the Bishops 
representing Europe, South America, and Asia, was brought 
forward. 

Bishop Edgar Blake, of the Paris Area, addressed the Con- 
ference, speaking for Europe. 

Bishop L. J. Birney, of the Shanghai Area, addressed the 
Conference, speaking for China. 

Representation of the work in South America was heard from 
Bishop W. F. Oldham, of the Buenos Aires Area. 

The work in Southern Asia was reported by Bishop Fred B. 
Fisher, of the Calcutta Area. 

Bishop Fisher offered prayer. 

Hymn 141, beginning, “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” 
was sung. 

By common consent, the Conference decided to adjourn after 
the reading of the announcements. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 
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Your Committee on Credentials reports the following adjustments: 

Clinton D. Baldwin, Regular Lay Delegate, Maine Conference, has 
arrived and is seated to-day in place of ‘Mrs. Jennie P. White, First Re- 
serve Delegate. 

Clark M. Show, Reserve Delegate, Southern Illinois Conference, seated 
May 8 and will remain seated during the illness of Albert Watson. 

Edward J. Gale, Ministerial Delegate, St. Louis Conference, be excused 
for Wednesday, May 9. Hastings McNamee, Reserve Delegate, seated in 
his place for that day. 

Elwood F. Melson, Lay Delegate, Wilmington Conference, excused 
permanently after the session of Thursday, May 10. 

Tully C. Knoles, Ministerial Delegate, California Conference, excused 


for Friday, May 11. 

Halford KE. Luccock, Reserve Ministerial Delegate, New York Wast 
Conference, seated May 8 and to continue during the illness of Frank 
Mason North. Louis M. Porrrr, Chairman, 

J. R. Gertrys, Secretary. 

Morris 8. Daniels, Secretary of the Commission on General 
Conference Entertainment, reported that the flags on the plat- 
form were properly placed, according to American Legion regu- 
lations. 

The presiding Bishop announced that word was received from 
Bishop Titus Lowe, of the Singapore Area, that he will reach 
the seat of the Conference on May 12. 

Additional announcements were followed by the pronounce- 


ment of the benediction by Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 9, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Fred- 
erick D. Leete presiding, who presented Bishop Eben 8. John- 
son to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 313, beginning, “O Thou Who Camest from Above,” 
was sung, and Bishop Johnson offered prayer. 

He read the following scripture portions from 1 Corinthians 
12. 1; 18. 1-13; 14.1; 1 John 5. 7-19, and based his devotional 
address upon 1 Corinthians 14. 1. 

Hymn 375, beginning, “Jesus, Thine All Victorious Love,” 
was sung. 

The Rock River Conference Quartet sang appropriately dur- 
ing this service. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Jour- 
nal of the previous Session, and found the same correct. The 
report was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, on 
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a question of privilege, requested permission to withdraw the 
published Report No. 1 of the Committee, printed on page 222 
of The Daily Christian Advocate. 

On his motion, the request to withdraw was granted. 

The Order of the Day, consideration of the resolution intro- 
duced by R. B. Urmy, having to do with a change in Paragraph 
573 of the Discipline, 1924, and printed on page 184 of The 
Daily Christian Advocate, was taken up. 

The resolution was read by the Secretary as follows: 


Resolved, That Paragraph 573, Section 5, of the Discipline, 1924, 
which now reads as follows: 

“The General Conference instructs the Committee on Hpiscopacy that 
in assigning Bishops to residences the Committee shall have in mind the 
principle of a maximum of continuous tenure of eight years in any given 
residence in the United States of America,’ be changed so as to read 
as follows: 

“The General Conference instructs the Committee on Episcopacy that, 
in assigning Bishops to residences, the Committee shall have in mind 
such. considerations as the growth of the kingdom of God and the welfare 
of the Church rather than any principle or idea of time limitation of 


i Z s 
episcopal residence. Rates B, Urmy, 
ELMeR L. KIDNEy, 


M. 8. RIcE. 
R. B. Urmy offered the following substitute for the pending 
resolution, and moved its adoption: 


Resolved, That the General Conference instructs the Committee on 
Episcopacy that in assigning Bishops to residences the Committee shall 
give more heed to such considerations as the interests of the kingdom 
of God, the welfare of the Church, and the qualifications ofi a Bishop 
for the work of his Area, than to any principle or idea of time limitation 
of episcopal residence. Ra Bale. 


H. J. Bane moved to refer to the Judiciary Committee the 
question whether matters printed in the appendix of the Disci- 
pline, 1924, were binding upon this General Conference. 

On motion of J. J. Henry, the motion to refer was tabled. 

Claude C. Hall moved to lay on the table the substitute reso- 
lution offered by R. B. Urmy, but this motion did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The substitute resolution then by vote Pana the original 
resolution. 

Vote was next taken on the resolution Lita substituted and a 
count vote called for. The Tellers reported as follows: For, 
490; against, 256, and the resolution was adopted. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, presented for the 
Maine Conference delegates the following question, and moved 
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that it be referred to the Committee on Judiciary. The motion 
prevailed. 


When a first reserve and second reserve delegate are seated in the place 
of the first delegate and the second delegate respectively, and the first 
delegate claims his seat, has the first reserve delegate the right to claim 
the seat of the second reserve delegate? 


C. D. BALpwIN, oan Oe Brown, 
R. EH. PrEcxK, A. I. OLIVER, 
G. B. HUNTER, F. H. HALL. 


Reports of Standing Committees were next considered. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 221, was read 
by the Secretary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

J. M. Walker presented an amendment, inserting the words 
“we recommend” in the beginning of the report, and instructing 
the Editor of the Discipline to edit the language of the entire 
report to conform to this amendment. 

The previous question on the amendment was called for and 
the call sustained. The amendment did not prevail. 

C. D. Meade moved to amend by inserting the word “publicly” 
in its proper place in the provision of the report “shall be 
required to sign this register.” 

The previous question on the amendment was called for and 
the call sustained. 

On motion, the amendment was tabled. 

The previous question on the motion to adopt was called for 
and the call sustained. 

The report was adopted. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Publishing Agents were 
instructed to make the proposed new membership register a 
bound volume instead of a loose-leaf book. 

Reports Nos. 1 and 2, of the Committee on Book Concern, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 221, were read 
by the Secretary. 

John L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report, which motion prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the legislation approved in the 
adoption of Report No. 1, of the Committee on Book Concern, 
be made retroactive for the past quadrennium, and the-Book 
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Committee authorized to pay an expense of $26,000 already 
incurred. 

The attention of the Conference was called to the fact that 
this matter was already before the Committee on Judiciary, and, 
on motion, the motion of H. L. Jacobs was tabled. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on State of the Church, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 221, 222, was 
read by the Secretary. 

Daniel L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report, and the motion prevailed. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on State of the Church, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 222, was read 
by the Secretary. 

Daniel L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report. 

J. J. Shy offered the following substitute for the report, and 
moved its adoption: 

That we urge the Senate of the United States and Congress to amend 
the present navy bill now pending before it whereby the President of 
the United States may, in his discretion, suspend any and all naval build- 
ing operations in the event of a Conference of the world powers on naval 
disarmament; and also that we urge the President of the United States 
to use his every effort to bring the world powers together at an early 
date upon a plan of disarmament looking toward the peace of the world. 

On motion of EH. H. Cherrington, the proposed substitute was 
tabled. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 

Hymn 383, beginning, “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” was 
sung. : 

The presiding Bishop presented the Order of the Day, the 
informal reception and leave-taking of certain Fraternal Dele- 
gates, and Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on 
Fraternal Delegates, presented Dr. G. A. McIntosh, the Frater- 
nal Messenger from the United Church of Canada. Dr. McIn- 
tosh addressed the Conference. 

Merle N. Smith next presented the Reverend Takesho Ukai 
and the Reverend Yoshimune Abe for their leave-taking, and 
they in turn delivered farewell messages to the Conference. The 


presiding Bishop responded appropriately, 
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Secretary Wade moved to reconsider our former action by 
which the fifth call of the Conferences was made the Order of 
the Day at this time. 

The motion to reconsider prevailed. 

The motion to indefinitely defer the Order of the Day pre- 
vailed. 

The motion to consider Reports of Standing Committees pre- 
vailed. 

Arlo A. Brown, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


e 


Whereas, This ninth day of May is the Golden Wedding Anniversary 
of one of our best loved leaders, Bishop Frank M. Bristol, and Mrs. 
Bristol and, . 

Whereas, Mrs. Bristol, his devoted comrade, and inspirer, has found 
it imposible to be at the seat of the Conference on this day of days for 
them; be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference extend to them our hearty 
congratulations and express the hope that the Heavenly Father will grant 
to them many more years of happy comradeship on this earth; and be 
it further H 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the General Conference be instructed 
to telegraph to Mrs. Bristol our affectionate greetings and congratulations. 

Signed on behalf of the Holston Conference and other Conferences of 
the Chattanooga Area, over which Bishop Bristol presided so successfully 
for the last two quadrenniums of his service as a Bishop. ' 

ArLo A. Brown, Jupson S. HILL, 
Mrs. JoHN A. PATTEN, C. M. WHITE. 


J. R. Edwards, on a question of privilege, presented Miss 
Florence Hooper, of the Baltimore Conference delegation, who 
presented to Bishop Frank M. Bristol a floral basket. 

Bishop Bristol appropriately addressed the Conference. 

L. H. King addressed the Conference in tribute to Bishop 
Bristol. 

Edwin F. Lee presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Forty-three years ago, a young missionary, W. F. Oldham, and _ his 
wife landed in Singapore, commissioned by Bishop Hurst on the advice 
of Bishop Thoburn, to begin the task of planting the symbol of the Cross 
in the hearts of men and women at the crossroads of the Far East. This 
work was so well done that the following years have seen far-reaching 
Christian influences brought to bear upon a strangely cosmopolitan group, 
who have in this island world learned of the universal appeal of the 
Christian message. 

Later eight vigorous years of episcopal administration were given to 
this Malaysian field by Bishop Oldham, which, added to his initial con- 
tribution, have written his name large in the history of the land. 

Malaysia, therefore, begs the privilege of sharing with South America, 
India, and the United States, in expression of abiding gratitude and 
affection for Bishop William F. Oldham, upon this the period of his 
retirement. Truly this is a retirement from active service throughout 
the wide world. It is our earnest prayer that both he and Mrs. Oldham 
may have many years of happy relief from the unusual pressure of respon- 
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sibilities which have been so long and so faithfully carried, but that the 
Bishop’s magnetic voice may long continue to be heard. It is therefore 

Resolved, That this word of appreciation be made a part of the perma- 
nent record and that the General Conference, by a standing vote, register 
the gratitude of the entire Church for a life of such singular devotion 
to our Lord, and of such high service to our Methodist Episcopal Church. 


After appropriate tributes to Bishop Oldham had been 
offered. by Robert Elphick, W. C. Hartinger, and A. A. Parker, 
Bishop and Mrs. W. F. Oldham were presented to the Conference 
and Bishop Oldham spoke appropriately. 

EK. S. Tipple presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted: 


The representatives of the New York Area request, for themselves and 
for the people whom they represent, the privilege and honor of voicing to 
this General Conference, and to the entire Church, their unstinted af- 
fection for Bishop Luther B. Wilson and their grateful acknowledgment 
of his most acceptable and notable administration of the many activities 
of the New York Area during the past sixteen years. 

A book recently published was dedicated ‘“‘I’o those who have failed.” 
At no time in his life could Bishop Wilson have been included in such 
a group. In his long and fruitful ministry, in the office of chief pastor, 
in his episcopal administration of the New York Area Bishop Wilson, 
like Hercules, of whom it was recorded that whether he stood or sat or 
walked or’ whatever he did, he conquered, has achieved success. 

The years of his general superintendency have been in the most 
amazing, tragic and momentous quarter of a century of recorded history, 
in eee have been compressed the passing of one age and the birth of 
another. 


“Not since Christ died upon his lonely cross 
Has time such prospect held of Life’s new birth; 

Not since the world of chaos first was born 
Has man so clearly visaged hope of a new earth.” 


And during these fateful years he has spoken with the vision and voice 
of a prophet; toiled as seeing Him who is invisible, and ventured with the 
sure confidence of one who walked with God. With profound gratitude, 
we would bear witness to his genius for spiritual leadership. 

The tasks to which spiritual leaders are summoned are so divine, so 
vast, so awesome in their possibilities, influencing characters, determin- 
ing eternal doctrines, working upon and with souls that are immortal, 
holding steady trembling, staggering men and women, tormented by 
fears, bewildered by prosperity, sorrow or adversity, keeping Hope alive 
in hearts where Despair would reign instead, opening the wicket gate to 
weary pilgrims at the end of the Jong journey. These tasks were so ovér- 
whelmingly great that only a Godlike man dare attempt them, and as 
Bishop Wilson has dwelt among us these sixteen years, has talked with 
us and walked with us, and counseled with us, we have ever seen among 
us one like unto the Son of Man. 

Having heard the Hpiscopal Address which was written by Bishop 
yisons you also have seen and know this great servant of God and the 

hurch, 

And today, standing at attention, we salute him in Christ’s dear name, 
and now and always will bless God for his brotherliness, his wisdom, 
his inexhaustible patience, his kindness, his chivalrous magnanimity at 
all times and under all circumstances, his urbanity and poise, his) quiet 
massive strength, his loyalty to the Gospel, to the nation, to the Church, 
to his task and for his unfeigned love for us all. 

(Signed ) 

Ezra S. TIPPle, HERMAN A. MASER, 
WALLACE H. FINCH, OscaR K. SUNDBERG. 
Dorr F. DIEFENDORF, 
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E. T. Mowbray presented the following resolution, embodying 
a recent action of the Baltimore Conference, and, on his motion, 
it was approved: 


And what shall we say of our very own brother, friend and governor, 
the gracious, capable, wise and affectionate Bishop Luther Barton Wil- 
son, D.D.? The pleasure of his visit is only shaded by the thought that 
in the flight of time, the period of his allotted services as a Chief Pastor 
in the effective relation, shall by the law of the Church be terminated. 
We are grateful for the privilege of fellowship with him—but we are 
hoping and expecting, that at the end of his officially effective days, he 
may come back to the home of his childhood—to the sacred ashes of his 
ancestors—aye to those that rest in a certain chamber whose name is 
peace, that he may be given long years of surcease from toil, before the 
end of the road. We thank him for his public speech, for his social fel- 
lowship, as well as for those intimate official relations performed with the 
aid of his advisors, the District Superintendents, in determining and fixing 
the appointments, upon all of which we pray the blessing of God. 


In consonance with these resolutions Bishop and Mrs. L. B. 
Wilson were presented to the Conference and Bishop Wilson 
made appropriate remarks. 

Hymn 556, beginning, “Blest Be the Tie that Binds,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by Bishop John W. Hamilton. 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, on a question of privilege, pre- 
sented the following resolution, which, on motion of G. W. 
Crabbe, was adopted: 


& YW hefios: May 31 marks the conclusion of the Fourth World Service 
ear; and, 

Whereas, The needs of the World Work of our Church are so continu- 
ous and so urgent; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Conference urges that an earnest endeavor 
be made in each local church to collect all unpaid subscriptions and that 
all World Service Funds on hand in the local church be remitted so as 
to reach the office of the World Service Treasurer, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, before May 31st. 


Secretary Wade, for the World Service Commission, presented 
the following Minute, which, on his motion, was referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy: 


Because we agree with the Episcopal address that the building of a 
Stewardship Church is a vital factor in the success of any missionary or 
educational program; therefore, we recommend to the World Service 
Cormmission that the stewardship department be granted a larger financial 
support. 

We see no way of realizing the hope expressed by the Bishops that the 
General Conference discover a plan for a more largely organized stew- 
ardship movement that will not involve the granting of larger resources 
to the stewardship leaders. 

We suggest reference to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


Secretary Wade, for the World Service Commission, pre- 
sented the following Minute, and moved that it be referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy, which motion prevailed: 
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“Because of the continued changes which must inevitably come in the 
number and forms of organizations entrusted with and promoting the 
benevolent causes of the Church, it would seem wise that the World 
Service Commission, or some other authorized body, should be charged 
by the General Conference with the duty of building up a central per- 


manent fund, the income of which should be used for the general advance- ° 


ment of the extension work of the Church, or be applied to any specific 
purpose designated by the donor.’* | 

The above recommendation was approved by the World Service Com- 
mission at its annual meeting June 28, 1927, and is hereby submitted 
by the request of the Commission to the consideration of the General 
Conference. 


The Executive Committee of the World Service Commission at its 
meeting on April 5, 1927, recommended that a memorial be submitted 
to the General Conference providing for a uniform fiscal year for local 
churches and for the benevolent Boards and so far as may be for other 
organizations throughout the Church. The Executive Committee also 
suggested that the dates to be selected for such uniform fiscal year be 
June 1 to May 31 of each year. 

This Committee hereby submits the above suggestion to the General 
Conference with approval, believing that the authorization of a common 
fiscal year throughout the Church would not only be of untold value to 
the benevolent causes, but, to the local church as well. For reasons sup- 
porting the above conclusion, we would refer the General Conference 
to a pamphlet published by the World Service Agencies called “The World 
Service Roll Call and the Every Member Canvass,” pp. 5 and 6. 

We suggest reference to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Bishop A. W. Leonard, on a question of privilege, presented 
a report from the Commission on Social Service Activities, 
authorized by the General Conference of 1924, which report is 
printed on page 227 of The Daily Christian Advocate, and, on 
motion of Secretary Wade, this report was referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Reports of Standing Committees were next in order. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 222, was read 
by the Secretary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report. 

The amendment of J. R. Edwards, making the provisions of 
this report to apply to men on the foreign field, was accepted 
by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The amendment of J. E. Skillington, adding the words “and 
Church Extension” to the words “Board of Home Missions,” so 
as to read “Board of Home Missions and Church Extension,” 
was accepted by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The motion of J. I. Bartholomew to insert the word “Con- 
ference” in the next to the last line of the Report so that it will 
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ference, City and District,” etc., was accepted as an amendment 
by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The Report, as amended, was adopted. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 222, was read by the Secretary. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved the adop- 
tion of the Report, and the motion prevailed. 

Ray Allen, on a question of privilege, presented the following 
Minute, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


“The General Conference of 1924, on May 26, inadvertently adopted 
Report 27 of the Committee on Itinerancy, professedly permitting minis- 
terial members of Mission Conferences to vote on Constitutional ques- 
tions, and as a result of such action several Mission Conferences have 
so voted and the Secretary of the General Conference has reported their 
votes. 

But since Article II of the constitution clearly provides that Consti- 
tutional questions shall be voted upon by members of the Annual Confer- 
ences, and by members of the Lay Electoral Conferences, therefore this 
action of the General Conference of 1924 is of no authority and the Sec- 
retary of the General Conference is hereby directed to discontinue report- 
ing any such votes from Mission Conferences.” 


On motion, the time was extended. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

J. Luther Taylor, lay delegate, Kansas Conference, be excused for 
today only. O. Grant Markham, first reserve delegate, seated in his 
place. 

Harry W. Burgan, ministerial delegate, Baltimore Conference, while 
serving as secretary of the Bishop Bast Trial, be excused from such 
sessions as may be necessary. 

Doctor J. C. Swann, lay delegate, Alabama Conference, be excused 
permanently after Saturday, May 12. 

W. W. Tefft, lay delegate, Michigan Conference, be excused after the 
session, May 7. 

Willard M. George, regular lay delegate, Upper Iowa Conference, has 
arrived and is seated to-day. 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, lay delegate, South Florida Conference, 
be excused temporarily for Friday, May 11 and several days thereafter. 
J. D. Rogers, first reserve delegate, seated in her place. 
ise M. Hill, first reserve lay delegate, Holston Conference, seated 
o-day. 

Thomas N. Ewing, ministerial delegate, Illinois Conference, excused 
for May 10 and 11. A. K. Byrns, first reserve ministerial delegate, 
seated in his place. 

Your Committee on the question of high privilege further announces 
that because of ill health our beloved brother and Bishop, J. C. Hartzell, 
be excused from future sessions of this General Conference. 

Louis M. Potrer, Chairman, 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Secretary Wade moved that the action taken this morning in 
adopting the Minute presented by Ray Allen, concerning voting 
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on Constitutional questions by ministerial members of Mission 
Conferences, be incorporated in the Journal for 1928, for the 
purpose of correcting an error in the Journal of 1924, and this 
motion prevailed. 

Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Frederick D. Leete. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 9, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop Joseph 
F. Berry presiding. 

Hymn 451, beginning, “Love Divine, All Love Excelling,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by Bishop H. Lester Smith. 

Music was furnished by the Choral Club of the Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Bishop Frederick D. Leete reported to the Conference on his 
visit to the Irish Wesleyan Conference as our Fraternal Dele- 
gate. 

Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, presented the Credentials of the Reverend G. A. 
McIntosh, D.D., Fraternal Delegate to this Conference from the 
United Church of Canada. The Credentials read as follows: 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 
Uniting 
The Congregational Church in Canada 


The Methodist Church (Canada and Newfoundland) 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


The Right Reverend Witt1aAM T. Gunn, M.A.. D.D. 
Moderator 
The Reverend D. ALBERT Moors, D.D. 
Secretary 
General Council Office 
421 Wesley Building 
Toronto 2 


April 18th, 1928. 


Tur BISHOPS AND DELEGATES OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE METHODIST HPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


FATHERS AND BRETHREN : 

The Bearer, the Reverend George A. McIntosh, Master of Arts, Doctor 
of Divinity, has been appointed Fraternal Delegate by The General 
Council of The United Church of Canada, to The General Conference 
of The Methodist Episcopal Church of The United States of America, 
meeting in Kansas City, in the State of Missouri, in the United States. 

The Rey. Dr. McIntosh is the pastor of our Dominion Douglas United 
Church, Montreal. He was a minister of the former Canadian Meth- 
odist Church, President of our Montreal Conference, several times 
elected Chairman of District in that Conference, and the pastor of St. 
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James Church, Montreal, and other prominent congregations in our 
Methodist Church. His present charge is another of our leading congre- 
gations. We are delighted that Dr. McIntosh will represent The United 
Church and are sure his message will be full of interest to your General 
Conference. 

We heartily commend Dr. McIntosh to the Brotherhood and fellowship 
of your General Conference. He will tell you of the progress and pros- 
perity of our United Church in our great spiritual tasks throughout our 
far-flung borders, and will assure you of our satisfaction in our being 
recognized as the Canadian Member of Ecumenical Methodism. 

With prayers for the continued prosperity of your great Church, 

Yours faithfully, 
T. ALBERT Moore, Secretary. 


Merle N. Smith next presented Dr. McIntosh to the presiding 
Bishop, who introduced him to the Conference, and his fraternal 
address followed. 

Hymn 556, beginning, “Blest Be the Tie that Binds,” was 
sung. 

Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, read the Credentials of the Reverend Thomas Ferrier 
Hulme, D.D., LUD., Fraternal Delegate to this Conference from 
the British Wesleyan Conference, as follows: 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH 


1 Central Buildings, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 
1st May, 1928. 


THE BISHOPS AND MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


FATHERS AND BRETHREN : 


I have the honour to introduce to you the Rev. T. Ferrier Hulme, 
M.A., LL.D., an ex-President of the British Conference, who has been 
appointed as our Fraternal Delegate to your General Conference now 
meeting in Kansas City. For many years Dr. Hulme has been one of 
the outstanding Ministers of the Free Churches in Great Britain as well 
as one of the most beloved and honoured brethren in our own ranks. 
No one could be found more worthy to bring you the affectionate greet- 
ings of the Mother Church of Methodism. 

Dr. Hulme is a winsome and vivacious personality in whom deep spir- 
ituality and evangelistic passion blend with sound scholarship and gay 
humour. His successful ministry in great cities, particularly in the 
City of Bristol, redolent of the memories of John and Charles Wesley, 
his ardent enthusiasm on behalf of young people, and his sympathetic 
and affectionate oversight of Village Churches combine to mark him 
out as in every respect suitable for the high and honourable mission 
which he now comes to fulfill. 

The warmth of affection with which you have received our Fraternal 
Delegate in past years inspires the confidence that a most cordial wel- 
come awaits Dr. Hulme. Not only have we this assurance, but we 
believe that our brother will be the bearer of a message that will enrich 
your Assembly and be worthy of the Church which he represents. 

With fervent prayers that the blessing of God may rest upon all 
your deliberations, I am 

Yours faithfully, 
(sgd.) THOMAS. KIRKUP, 


Secretary of the Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
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Merle N. Smith next presented Dr. Hulme to. the presiding 
Bishop, who in turn introduced him to the Conference, and then 
followed his fraternal message. 

Hymn 388, beginning “A Charge to Keep I Have,” was sung, 
and the benediction was pronounced by Reverend Thomas Fer- 
rier Hulme. 


THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 10, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Her- 
bert Welch presiding, who presented Bishop W. F. Anderson, 
to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 549, beginning, “Jesus, the Calm that Fills My Breast,” 
was sung, and Bishop Anderson led the Conference in reciting 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

His devotional address was based upon St. John 17. 6-26, and 
he offered prayer at its close. 

Hymn 533, beginning, “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the 
Minutes of the sessions of Wednesday, May 9, and found the 
same correct. The report was accepted and the Journal thus 
approved. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the Conference Reverend Belle C. Harmon, the 
first woman to be ordained a Deacon in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and she briefly addressed the Conference. 

Henry L. Davis, for the Committee on Privileges, presented 
Frederick J. Michel, Secretary of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, who, as the official representative of that organiza- 
tion, addressed the Conference. 

President Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton College, was next 
presented to the Conference, as was also Charles V. Vickery, 
General Secretary of the Near Hast Relief. 

N. D. Shamborguer, on a question of privilege, moved that 
Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, President of Daytona College, be pre- 
sented to the Conference, which motion prevailed, and she 
briefly addressed the Conference. 
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S. J. McDonald, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, The Negro women of the United States of America have 
organized themselves into a national body known as The National Fed- 
erated Clubs of Colored Women; and, 

; Lig The object of this body is the development of Negro woman- 

ood ; and, , . 

Whereas, During the thirty-four years of its existence this national 
society of Negro women has grown from a small club to its present 
membership of two hundred and fifty thousand and has extended its 
work into forty-three of our forty-eight States, and is now a member 
of both the National Council of the Women of the United States and of 
the International Council of the Women of the World; and, 

Whereas, This organization, under the presidency of Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, a member of this General Conference, is doing an exceedingly 
great work in the social and moral uplift of Negro women throughout 
the nation, elevating their thoughts, their aspirations, their ideals, their 
lives, thereby helping to raise the standard of the life of the nation, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, assembled in Kansas City, Missouri, do 
hereby express our high appreciation of the great service this body of 
Christian women is rendering the Nation, the Church and society and 
that we pledge them our moral support. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Conference be directed to send 
a copy of these resolutions to the National Federation of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs through its president. 


A. R. Howarp, J. F. Paces, 

C. C. CLARK, T. H. PINKNEY, 

N. W. GREENE, CuHas. W. CALDWELL, 

S. J. McDona.p, Mrs. DaisEY BULKLEY TAYLOR. 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Conference proceeded to the 
consideration of reports of Standing Committees. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 244, was read by the Secretary. 

On motion of Charles A. Pollock, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, the report was adopted. 

O. W. Fifer moved to suspend the Rules for the purpose of 
presenting Report No. 2, of the Committee on Episcopacy, not 
yet printed in The Daily Christian Advocate. The motion pre- 
vailed and the report was read by the Secretary. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
moved the adoption of the report, and replied affirmatively to 
the question, “Does it include all constitutional questions con- 
cerning Central Conferences ?” 

F. M. Stephenson moved to strike out the words “twenty-five 
members” and to insert a provision that the selection of Com- 
mission Members be made by Areas and the representatives of 
the Central Conferences concerned. 

The previous question was ordered by a count vote as fol- 
lows: For, 546; against, 146. 
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W. J. Davidson moved that the amendment be tabled, which 
motion prevailed. 

W. B. Farmer moved that the report be recommitted. 

On motion of W. H. Finch, the motion to recommit was 
tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 222, was read by the Secretary. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

F. M. Larkin moved to amend by inserting the word “denomi- 
national” before the word “community,” so that the report will 
read “Denominational Community and Federated Churches.” 

EH. M. Hill moved to amend the amendment by inserting the 
words “or any other Protestant Church” after the sentence 
quoted above. 

EK. 8. Tipple moved that the amendment to the amendment 
be tabled, which motion prevailed. 

On motion of C. A. Smith, the amendment was tabled. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

W. H. G. Gould moved to recommit the report. 

On motion of F. W. Court, the motion to recommit was 
tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 4, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 222, was read 
by the Secretary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 5, of the Committee on Temporal Econ- 
omy, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 223, 
was read by the Secretary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

J. R. Edwards moved to substitute the words “the Benevolent 
Boards” for the words “the Department of Stewardship” in the 
next to the last paragraph of the report. 

The proposed amendment was accepted by the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

J. E. Skillington moved to amend the report by inserting in 
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place of “Whereas, The need of increased and stabilized income 
calls for such organization; therefore,’ the words “Whereas, 
such organization appears to us to afford enlarged opportunity 
for leading all our people ‘towards that devotion which utterly 
and gladly yields to God self and all it holds, therefore,’ ” 

E. M. Antrim moved that this report be referred to a Com- 
mittee of Conference representing the Committees on Tem- 
poral Economy and Education. 

A motion to extend the time to complete consideration of the 
pending report did not prevail. 

The presiding Bishop requested Bishop Ernest L. Waldorf to 
present to the Conference Henry J. Allen, former Governor of 
Kansas. 

The presentation was made, and Mr. Allen addressed the 
Conference. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 

Hymn 1, beginning, “O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” 
was sung. 

Consideration of Report No. 5, of the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy, was resumed. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the motion to refer the report to a 
Committee of Conference was tabled. 

The amendment offered by J. E. Skillington was then 
adopted. The report was adopted. 

J. J. Bushnell, on a question of privilege, moved that the 
presentation of the report of O. P. Miller, Treasurer of the 
General Conference Expense Fund, be fixed for Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 15, immediately after recess. 

The motion prevailed. 

F. M. Stephenson, on a question of privilege, requested that 
the Secretary be instructed to make a matter of record the 
fact that he voted to lay on the table his amendment to Report 
No. 2, of the Committee on Episcopacy. 

On motion, the request was granted. 

D. F. Helms, for the Committee on Boundaries, on a ques- 
tion of privilege, presented the following questions for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Judiciary, and, on his motion, the 
questions were so referred. 
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First, When duly requested by a majority vote of the Conferences in- 
volved, may the General Conference, through its Committee on Boundaries 
unite the two or more Annual Conferences making the request, by imme- 
diate action, without resorting to the use of an enabling act? 

Second, When duly requested by a majority vote of the Annual Con- 
ference involved, may the General Conference, through its Committee 
on Boundaries, dissolve said Conference and organize a Mission in its 
stead by immediate action without resort to an enabling act? 

Signed by a special committee of the Boundaries Committee. 

D. F. HELMs, 
J. W. BULArr, 
R. C. Baker. 


J. R. Gettys presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted. 


Resolved, That this General Conference express high appreciation of 
the soul lifting music rendered yesterday morning by the _ preachers’ 
quartet, composed of Brothers F. E. Frankson, C. A. Gage, J. W. Hol- 
land and C. A. Briggs, and we urgently request that they be invited to 
sing for us as often as practicable. TR Citys 


L. H. Sweetland, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following question for reference to the Committee on Judiciary, 
and, on his motion, the question was referred: 


Are the provisions of Chapter IV of the Appendix to the Discipline 
of 1924 now effective and will they be effective after the adjournment 
of this General Conference, if they are not re-enacted? 


Consideration of reports of Standing Committees was re- 
sumed, 

_ Report No. 6, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 223, was read 


by the Secretary. 
W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that 


the report be adopted. 

J. P. Hand moved to amend the report by striking out the 
words “subject, however, to return in the same manner and 
upon the same contingencies as named in Paragraph 360.” 

On motion of J. J. Henry, this amendment was tabled. 

Lauritz Miller moved to amend the report as follows: 


Strike out the last thirteen lines of the printed Report and insert 
in lieu thereof, the following: TS" 
“consent of the presiding or resident Bishop, and of the majority. of 
the District Superintendents shall authorize and direct, by a two-thirds 
vote, the discontinuance of said location, and it shall be the duty of 
the Trustees of said local Society to sell such property upon such terms 
as may be determined by the Annual Conference, and if, for any reason, 
the said local Board of Trustees refuses, or is unable to act in such 
matter, the Board of Trustees of the Annual Conference is hereby ‘au- 
thorized and empowered to sell and convey said property in accordance 
with the directions of the Annual Conference. : 

“The proceeds of the sale of such property shall be paid to the Annual 
Conference to be held and used by it in accordance with the provisions 
of the Discipline. 
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“Provided, however, that said local society may elect, in the first in- 
stance, to convey such property to the Annual Conference and in such 
event, said Annual Conference shall sell or administer such property in 
accordance with the provisions of the Discipline.” 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, further consideration of the 
pending report was deferred until to-morrow, so that the amend- 
ment offered by Lauritz Miller may be printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate. ; 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee on 
Temporal Economy, consideration of Report No. 7, from that 
Committee, was deferred until to-morrow. 

W. P. MacVey moved to reconsider our action, by which 
Report No. 2, of the Committee on Episcopacy, was adopted. 

J. N. Dryden moved to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 4, of the Committee on Book Concern, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 245, was read by the Secre- 
tary. + 

J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 245, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 245, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

HK. D. Kohlstedt, invoking Rule 47, moved that the pending 
report be referred to a Committee of Conference, representing 
the several Standing Committees involved, and’ with special 
reference to making uniform the term “General Secretary.” 

The motion to refer prevailed. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 245, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

H M. Greenslit moved to substitute the words “Church 
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Schools” for the words “Sunday Schools” in the report, which 
motion to amend was, on motion of C. O. Holmes, tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, action by which the Conference 
referred Report No. 2, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, 
to a Committee of Conference was reconsidered, and on his fur- 
ther motion this report was referred to the Committee on Re- 
vision, with instructions to make uniform in the Discipline the 
official title of the Secretaries of the various Boards. 

Report No. 4, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 245, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on State of the Church, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 246, was read 
by the Secretary. 

Daniel L. Marsh, Chairman of that Commtitee, moved that 
this report be adopted. 

Because of the near approach of the time for adjournment, 
consideration of the pending report was deferred until to- 
morrow. 

Secretary Wade moved that the reception of certain Frater- 
nal Delegates be the Order of the Day for to-morrow, immedi- 
ately after recess and that the special order for receiving the 
report of the Commission on Women’s Work in the Church fol- 
low immediately. 

This motion prevailed. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


That J. H. Foresman, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, be excused 
Wy sil gh May 10, Leslie J. Lyons, first reserve delegate, seated in 

is place. 

Horace G. Smith, regular ministerial delegate, Rock River Conference, 
be excused from the session of May 12, Fred D. Stone, reserve delegate, 
seated in his place for that day. 

W. A. Walls, lay delegate, North-East Ohio Conference, excused for 
May 7 and 8, returned and was in his seat May 9. 

A. J. Bucher, ministerial delegate, Central German Conference, excused 
permanently after Friday, May 11. F. J. Baumann, first reserve 
delegate, seated in his place on Monday, May 14, and thereafter. 

Walter E. Russell, lay delegate, Maine Conference, has arrived and is 
seated to-day, George B. Hunter, second reserve delegate, who was 
seated, giving way. 
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J. T. Scull, ministerial delegate, Indiana Conference, be excused 
from the sessions of May 11 and 12. 
Joseph L. Appleton, lay delegate, Troy Conference, be excused May 


A. M. Legg, lay delegate, Central Illinois Conference, be excused from 


the sessions of May 12 and 14. Lovis -M. Porrer, Chairman’ 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Herbert Welch. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 11, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson presiding, and he presented Bishop Charles 
L. Mead, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 355, beginning, “Love Divine, All Loves Excelling,” 
was sung and the Conference joined with the presiding Bishop 
in reciting the Apostles’ Creed. 

Prayer was offered by E. Guy Cutshall. 

The devotional address of Bishop Mead was based on 
St. John 12. 30-32, and at its close Bishop Lauress J. Birney 
offered prayer. 

Hymn 186, beginning, “I Worship Thee, O Holy Ghost,” was 
sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Jour- 
nal of the previous session and found the same correct. The 
report was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

H. L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, pre- 
sented Reverend William Wakinshaw, a member of the British 
Wesleyan Conference, who addressed the Conference. 

Consideration of reports from Standing Committees was next 
in order. 

Secretary Wade announced that the unfinished business was 
to continue consideration of Report No. 3, of the Committee on 
State of the Church, 

J, A. James moved to amend the report in the third clause, 
named (c), by adding these words, “except in the matters 
especially committed to the Boards,” the same to be inserted 
after the word “communications.” 

G. H. Spencer moved to amend the amendment by adding 
these words “and Annual Conferences and Local Churches.” 
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The amendment to the amendment was accepted for the 
Committee by J. A. James. 

The motion to thus amend the report was adopted. 

C. K. Carpenter moved to amend the report in section (d) 
by striking out the words “and union,” so that our Commission 
will be authorized to make overtures to other churches in the 
direction of closer co-operation, but not toward union. 

On motion of J. N. Dryden, the amendment was tabled. 

Rule 47 and Rule 46 were read in attempting to clarify a 
point of order raised by HE. L. Kidney against the adoption of 
the report at this time, but the presiding Bishop declared. the 
point of order not well taken. 

R.A. Ward moved to amend the report by inserting after the 
words “we recommend this Commission be authorized to act 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church on all questions of com- 
ity,” the words “in the United States of America.” 

Daniel L. Marsh, on behalf of the Committee, accepted the 
amendment. 

W. A. Elliott moved to amend by changing the number “ten” 
to the number “fifteen,” as affects the personnel of the Commis- 
sion. 7 

A motion to lay this amendment on the table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for on all before the Con- 
ference and the call sustained. 

J. E. Skillington moved to refer the report to a Committee 
of Conference representing the Committee on Home Missions 
and Church Extension and the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

On motion of Ray Allen, the motion to refer was tabled. 

The motion to amend, offered by W. A. Elliott, was adopted. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advoeate, page 244, was read. by the Secretary. 

©. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

After discussion, the previous question was called for and 
the call sustained. 

Ray Allen called for a division of the report. 

Section One of the report was adopted. 

Section Two of the report was adopted. 
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The entire report was then adopted. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 267, was read by the Sec- 
retary. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, and his motion prevailed. 

Report No. 4, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 267, was read by the Secretary. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, and his motion prevailed. 

Secretary Wade, Chairman of the Committee of Elected 
Chairmen, reported the following nominations for membership 
on the Commission on Central Conferences, and, on his motion, 
these nominations were confirmed, and the persons named duly 
elected. 

Commission on Central Conferences: Fred Aden, Eastern South 
America; Ray Allen, Genesee; John W. Arbuckle, Upper Iowa; 
James C. Baker, Illinois; Hugh H. Cynn, Korea; Matthew W. 
Dogan, Texas; Carlo M. Ferreri, Italy; W. H. G. Gould, Phila- 
delphia; J. Phelps Hand, Baltimore; William C. Hartinger, 
Ohio; L. O. Hartman, New England; Thomas F. Holgate, 
Rock River; Frank A. Horne, New York East; E. Stanley 
Jones, North India; Tully C. Knoles, California; Edwin F. 
Lee, Malaya; Handel Lee, Central China; F. H. Otto Melle, 
Northwest Germany; Vincente Mendoza, Mexico; Shot K. Mon- 
dol, Bengal; Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Detroit; Dwight 8. Ritter, 
Indiana; Hans J. Roan, Inter-Mountain; Clyde B. Stuntz, 
Indus River; Chih Ping Wang, North China. 

Secretary Wade announced a meeting of this Commission 
during recess for the purpose of organization. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 

Hymn 540, beginning, “O Could I Sing the Matchless Worth,” 
was sung. 

G. H. Spencer, on a question of privilege, moved that the 
Commission on General Conference Entertainment be instructed 
to so arrange the exhibits in the rotunda of the Convention Hall 
that additional ventilation may be provided for, and his motion 
prevailed, 
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Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, presented the Order of the Day, and introduced to 
the presiding Bishop Rev. H. C. Rogers, D.D., the Fraternal 
Delegate from the Presbyterian Church, who, on being presented 
to the Conference, delivered his fraternal message. The presid- 
ing Bishop made fitting response at the close of this message. 

Merle N. Smith, for the same Committee, next presented 
Reverend G. A. McIntosh, D.D., Fraternal Delegate of the 
United Church of Canada, for his final leave-taking. Dr. 
McIntosh addressed the Conference. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
announced the presence of Bishop John M. Moore, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and, on his motion, Bishop 
Joseph F. Berry presented Bishop Moore to the Conference. 
Bishop Moore addressed the Conference. 

Henry L. Davis, for the same Committee, moved that L. W. 
Munhall be given the privilege of sitting at the front of the 
Conference, because of impaired hearing. This motion prevailed. 

J. G. Wilson presented the following resolution and moved 
its adoption : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Program for the General Conference 
of 1932 be and is hereby directed to arrange for the presentation and 
hearing of Fraternal Delegates at the morning sessions during the first 
week of the General Conference. TOuT CI ILSGRe 


Secretary Wade moved that this resolution be referred to the 
Commission on General Conference Entertainment. 

M. S. Daniels moved to amend to the effect that this reference 
permit the Commission to apply the meaning of the resolution 
at its discretion. Secretary Wade accepted the amendment and 
the motion to refer prevailed. 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry, on a question of privilege, from the 
Board of Bishops, proffered the suggestion that hereafter Fra- 
ternal Delegates should be presented at regular morning ses- 
sions of the Conference. 

On motion of Secretary Wade this suggestion was referred to 
the Committee on Fraternal Delegates. 

Report No. 5, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 267, was read by the Secretary. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, and his motion prevailed, 
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F. H. Ryder moved to suspend the Rules so that adjourn- 
ment be had at 12 o’clock noon to-morrow, instead of 12:30 
o’clock, for reason of the meeting of the World Men’s Council. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

The motion that adjournment be had at 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow prevailed. 

Consideration was next had of the Order of the Day, which 
was the report of the General Conference Commission on Dea- 
coness Work and Legislation. 

I. E. Miller, Chairman of the Committee on Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work, presented the report, and moved its 
adoption, with the exception of those parts containing legisla- 
tive proposals, and with special reference to the section on 
pensions and the ordination of women. 

The motion prevailed. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and 
Deaconess Work, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
pages 267, 268, was presented by I. KE. Miller, Chairman of that 
Committee, who moved the adoption of the report. He re- 
quested the privilege of inserting in Paragraph 231, line 3, 
the word “Annual” before the word “Conference,” which priv- 
ilege was granted. 

H. J. Roan moved to amend Paragraph 233, section 1, by 
striking out all after the words “forty years.” 

On motion of G. H. Spencer, this amendment was tabled. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by substituting the word “‘com- 
plete” for the word “legal,” in section 4, near the last of the 
paragraph, and the proposed amendment was accepted by the 
Committee. : 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend Paragraph 233, section 1, by 
substituting the word “certified” for the word “testified,” which 
amendment was accepted by the Committee. 

H. J. Roan moved to amend Paragraph 236, item 11, by 
causing it to read as follows: 


Only such deaconesses as enter the work prior to the age of forty 
shall have a claim upon the Pension and Relief Fund in proportion to 
ae Umbc of years they have been in active service, including two years’ 
probation. : 


He called attention to certain other inaccuracies and contra- 
dictions in the report. 
On motion of J. N. Dryden, the report was recommitted. 
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J. R. Edwards announced the reception of the following tele- 
gram from the office of the Board of Foreign Missions, and 
moved that Miss Miriam L. Nieh be granted the privilege of 
the floor for an appropriate statement: 


Rev. Jonn R. Epwarps, Kansas City, Mo.: 

Main. cables from information received, Mrs. W. T. Hobart killed 
by soldiers Aian-Fu. Associated Press states she was killed by shot 
through window, April 29. PrAnikoDeG MiRwELE 


The motion prevailed, and Miss Nieh addressed the Con- 
ference in testimony to the life and services of Mrs. W. T. 
Hobart. 

Miss Nieh moved that the General Conference stand in silence 
for a moment in tribute to the beautiful service and sacrifice 
of Mrs. Hobart. This motion prevailed. 

J. R. Edwards addressed the Conference appropriately. 

The Conference arose for silent prayer, after which F. N. 
Pyke offered prayer. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop E. H. Hughes presented 
reports from the World Service Commission concerning a pro- 
gram of Benevolent Activities for the next quadrennium. The 
reports read as follows: 


REPORTS OF THE WORLD SERVICE COMMISSION ON PRO- 
GRAM OF BENEVOLENT ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
COMING QUADRENNIUM 


NO. 1 


The Annuity business of the various institutions and agencies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has already attained to large proportions 
and is likely to experience a prodigious growth in the years that are to 
come. This important phase of the business life of our Church should 
therefore have the most careful supervision and management, represent- 
ing, as it does, a most sacred trust. 

The World Service Commission, therefore, at its meeting in Kansas 
City, April 30, 1928, passed the following resolutions, requesting that 
they be submitted to the General Conference as a memorial, and they 
are hereby so submitted : 

Whereas, Institutions or organizations such as hospitals, homes, col- 
leges and universities, Conference Claimants or pension endowment funds, 
ete., connected with the Methodist Episcopal Church and dealing with 
the public in any kind of financial undertakings are in reality trading 
on the good name of the Methodist Episcopal Church and, therefore, to a 
large extent securing for themselves the advantages of the credit of the 
Church. 

The General Conference feels called upon as an obvious duty to urge 
upon all institutions and organizations in any way connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church or using its name the utmost care in pro- 
viding for the fulfillment of all annuity contracts entered into and for 
the proper conservation of all funds received from donors on annuity 
agreements. ; 

To this end the General Conference urges upon all such institutions 
and organizations the observance without variation of the following rec- 
ommendations and regulations: . 

(1) That the rate of annuity to be paid shall not be larger than the 
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rate recommended by the World Service Commission for annuity con- 
tracts issued by the constituent World Service Boards. 

(2) That all moneys received from donors on annuity contracts shall 
be placed as a reserve fund for the guarantee of the fulfillment of all 
annuity agreements. : ; 

(3) That the reserve fund for the protection of annuity contracts 
shall at no time be less than 100 per cent of the face value of all con- 
tracts in force. : 4 

(4) That all annuity reserve funds should be invested only in such 
securities as are considered proper for the investment of trust funds 
under the laws governing trust companies or institutions handling trust 
funds in the respective states in which the institutions or organizations 
are located. 

We suggest reference to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


NO. 2 


In order to maintain a suitable and effective correlation of all of the 
missionary and benevolent work of the Church “in the interest of co- 
operation, economy and efficiency,’ the Discipline now provides for a 
small, representative body known as the World Service Commission which 
is empowered to ‘“‘fix the budget of the askings for the Constituent 
Boards; to fix the plan and ratio of the division of the funds to the 
several causes; to determine all questions as to credit to be given for 
Designated and Special Gifts at home and abroad and to correlate the 
work of the Boards.” 

It is the conviction of this committee that neither the General Con- 
ference nor the Church at large would seriously consider a policy of 
administration which would not provide the means for the effective 
correlation and supervision of our great benevolent interests. 

The last General Conference evidently believing that such a super- 
vising body as the World Service Commission should become a perma- 
nent part of our administrative organization, provided for its incorpora- 
tion as follows: ‘“‘In order to give strength and permanency of over- 
sight, the World Service Commission is directed to incorporate under 
the laws of some State.”’ This instruction has been carried out and the 
Commission has been incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois. 

Because of the evident necessity and advisability of some organized 
body to represent the Church and the General Conference in the super- 
vision of the benevolent Boards and their interests and because of the 
value of permanency in such supervision, this committee believes that 
the World Service Commission should be continued with much the same 
powers as were assigned at its inception. And because of the value to 
the Church of a representative and democratic control of the vast and 
important interests committed to the World Service Commission and 
the benevolent Boards, and because any change in the membership. of the 
Commission would necessitate a corresponding change in the Articles 
of Incorporation or the By-laws of the Commission, this Committee 
recommends that the membership and personnel of the Commission be 
continued without change, as is now provided for in the Discipline. 

We suggest reference to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


Secretary Wade moved that these reports be referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy, which motion prevailed. 

On motion, the time was extended, and Bishop L. J. Birney 
was granted the privilege of the floor to pay a tribute to Miss 
Miriam L. Nieh. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 
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Carl M. Warner, ministerial reserve delegate, California Conference, 
seated May 12 only, in place of Tully C. Knoles, excused for that 
ay. 

Roy A. Haynes, lay delegate, West Ohio Conference, excused for 
Friday, May 11, and for several succeeding days. 

Arthur J. Baldwin, lay delegate, Newark Conference, excused from 
the session of May 16. 

W. A. Lewis, lay delegate, Northwest Kansas Conference, excused 
Monday, May 14, until Thursday, May 24, C. C. Andrews, first reserve 
lay delegate, seated in his place. 

Iizra S. Tipple, ministerial delegate, New York Conference, excused 
from the sessions of May 14, 15, 1 

Harry A. Gordon, ministerial delegate, Kansas Conference, excused 
for May 11 only, C. W. Odon, reserve delegate, seated in his place. 

Charles W. Hadley, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, excused for 
May 7 and 8, returned and was in his seat May 10. Again to be excused 
permanently after the session of May 12. 

A. 8. Williams, ministerial delegate Central Pennsylvania Conference, 
excused from the session of May 12 only. J. McKendree Reiley, first 
reserve delegate, seated in his place. 

Carl G. Walienius, ministerial delegate, Central Swedish Conference, 
excused from sessions of May 7 to the 11th, inclusive, has returned and 
is in his seat to-day. 

William Newton Jackson, lay delegate, Wilmington Conference, excused 
permanently after the session of May 12. Charles M. Phillips, third 
reserve lay delegate, seated in his place, beginning Monday, May 14. ( 


Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 


SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 12, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Adna 
W. Leonard presiding, who introduced Bishop Frederick D. 
Leete, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 128, beginning, “We May Not Climb the Heavenly 
Steeps,” was sung, and Secretary Wade offered prayer. 

The devotional address of Bishop Leete was based upon 
Matthew 11. 2-11, and at its close Bishop Frederick T. Keeney 
offered prayer. 

Hymn 171, beginning, “Hail, Thou Once Despised Jesus,” was 
sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the session of Friday, May 11, and had found the same 
correct. The report was accepted and the Journal thus 
approved. 

On motion of M. S. Rice, the members of the Commission 
of Twenty-five on Central Conferences, were excused from Stand- 
ing Committee service until the Commission shall have finally 
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MAN, Ae Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 


Dax. i ivileg llowing nominations 
ux, on a question of privilege, presented the following 


Committee on for the Committee on Wesley Spiritual Birthday Service on May 
Wesley Birth- 
day Service. 24: 


Bishop Joseph F. Berry, Mrs. O. N. Townsend, and I. M. 
Hargett. 

On motion, these nominations were confirmed, and the per- 
sons named duly elected. 

E. M. Antrim, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Fraternal We were wonderfully stirred yesterday by the fraternal address of 
Delegate to the the Rey. Dr. Harry C. Rogers, of the Linwood Boulevard Presbyterian 
Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, bearing the greetings of the great Presbyterian 
Wheseaes Church, in which he voiced sentiments on questions stirring the Chris- 

seem tian world to-day, essentially one with those held by the Methodist 

Episcopal Church; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request our Bishops to select a fraternal del- 
egate to convey our greetings to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church which meets in Tulsa, Oklahoma, this month, 
and that we instruct the delegate selected to inform our brethren of the 
Presbyterian Church of the action yesterday taken by this General Con- 
ference on Federation and Church Union and of the significance of the 


SGT EUGENE M. ANTRIM. 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, arising to a question of high 
privilege, presented the following statement: 


Statement of On reaching the seat of the Conference on the opening day I was 
Bishop informed that charges alleging evil and malicious motive in administra- 
McConnell. tion and immorality in administration and in the utterance of alleged 
views on evolution had been filed with the proper General Conference 
authorities against me. At the same time, the charges were given to the 
public press. While a large number of the newspapers were careful 
to explain that the word “immorality” was not used in the ordinary 
sense, there were evidently scores of other journals who published the 
charge of immorality without explanation. It is now the 12th day of 
May. Although I know that the charges are regularly in possession 
of the Conference, I am not able to get any clear information as to 
the course proposed with them. It may be that I can assume that the 
apparent lack of concern on the part of the General Conference indicates 
that the General Conference is not taking these charges more seriously 
than Annual Conferences have been taking similar charges issuing from 
the same source against Methodist officials during the past twenty-five . 
years, but such assumption does not relieve me of the embarrassment 
of being unable to deal definitely with correspondents from all over the 
country. I cannot complain of any special hardship, but the time and 
energy required to acknowledge and reply to the communications of 
sincerely disturbed Methodists are almost beyond my resources, in 
addition to my other duties here. If I were dealing with a complaint 
on an appeal, I would not think of asking that you consider my case 
out of its due order, but the matter has been presented as charges 
alleging evil motive and immorality. I, therefore, ask not as a right, 
but as a favor, that you inform me as soon as you conyeniently can 
whether you deem the charges of sufficient importance to entertain them 
or not. If the matters are dismissed as charges I have no objection 
to their being considered as complaints, 
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E. H. Cherrington, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, The word “immorality” in the note prefixed to paragraph 
241 in the Discipline is susceptible of a meaning not originally intended 
but which in popular thought and speech is largely confined to that 
meaning; and, 

Whereas, Absolutely unwarranted use of that word has been made and 
wide publicity given to the same in the press; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference emphatically condemn the 
utterly false and mischievous use that has been made in the public 
press of the term “immorality,” which appears in the note prefixed to 
Paragraph 241 in the Discipline, thereby tending to traduce the unsul- 
lied name of one of the noblest men in Methodism, who is not only 
loved and held in the highest honor by us all, but is most highly respected 
and honored in his pre-eminent ability and sterling Christian character 
in all the churches without regard to denomination, both at home and 


abroad. BE. H. CHErrineron. 


H. P. Sloan offered the following amendment, which was 
accepted by E. H. Cherrington: 

And that the charges be dismissed as being totally without foundation 
in the specifications. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of S. W. Corcoran, the Conference voted that the 
alleged charges of George A. Coke against Bishop F. J. 
McConnell, now in the hands of the Committee on Episco- 
pacy, be reported to the General Conference on Tuesday, 
May 15. 

P. O. Hanson, on a question of privilege, moved that a 
cablegram of sympathy be sent by the Secretary of the General 
Conference to Reverend W. T. Hobart, in China, and to his 
children in Evanston, Illinois, because of the recent tragic death 
of Mrs. Hobart. 

The motion prevailed. 

Report No. 6, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 223, was read 
by the Secretary and its consideration resumed. 

The pending amendment offered by Lauritz Miller, printed on 
page 257 of The Daily Christian Advocate, was read by the 
Secretary. 

F. W. Court moved to amend the amendment by adding 
the words “of the Annual Conference” in the fourth line 
thereof. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The amendment to the amendment was adopted. 
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The motion of W. R. Keesey, to recommit the report, did not 
prevail. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The motion of H. T. Ames to recommit the report was tabled, 
on motion of J. G. Wilson. 

The report, as amended, was adopted. 

On being asked what effect the adoption of this report would 
have upon Paragraph 262 of the Discipline, 1924, W. B. Far- 
mer, Chairman of the Committee on Temporal Economy, stated, 
“The items in Paragraph 262 remain as they are.” 

On motion of J. E. Skillington, the Rules were suspended for 
the presentation of a delayed memorial, signed by F. H. Otto 
Melle and others. 

The memorial was presented and duly referred to the proper 
Standing Committee. 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee on 
Temporal Economy, Report No. 8, of that Committee, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, was made the Order of 
the Day for next Monday, immediately after the approval of 
the Journal. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Education, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 266, was presented by F. C. 
Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

The report was adopted. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Education, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 266, was read by the Secre- 
tary. 

J. E. Skillington moved its amendment by striking out the 
word “technical” in line five, and by striking out the entire 
sentence beginning after the word “schools,” in line seven. 

The motion of W. A. Walls to lay on the table this amend- 
ment did not prevail. 

F. C. Hiselen, for the Committee, accepted that part of the 
amendment striking out the word “technical.” 

W. B. Farmer moved to substitute for the amendment the 
following : “Change the word ‘only’ in line eight to ‘especially, ” 

T. H. Campbell moved to amend the report by substituting the 
word “experience” for the word “conviction,” in line four. 

F. C. Hiselen, for the Committee, accepted the amendment 
proposed by T. H. Campbell. 
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The substitute offered by W. B. Farmer was accepted and 
later was adopted as the principal motion to amend. 

On motion of E. G. Bek, the amendment proposed by H. G. 
Langley, that in line eleven after the word “education” there 
be added the words “and also to such persons as are in training,” 
was tabled. 

The report, as amended, was adopted. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:30 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:40 o’clock. 

Hymn 312, beginning, “O Happy Day that Fixed My Choice,” 
was sung. 

W. H. Ford, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing resolution and moved its adoption: 


The call of the roll of our honored Episcopacy on the first day of 
the General Conference included the name of Joseph F. Berry, in effec- 
tive relation. The representatives of the Philadelphia Area have waited 
patiently until to-day, when on the eve of the seventy-second anniversary 
of our Bishop’s birthday, we might have the privilege and the honor of 
expressing to this General Conference and the entire Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh of which he is the honored Senior Bishop, our deep appreciation 
and. sincere acknowledgment of our truly great leader and servant of 

od. 

Fifty-five years of extraordinary service to his fellowmen have been 
spent in our glorious ministry. Thirteen years in the arduous and 
fruitful field of the pastorate; eighteen years of brilliant achievement 
in the Secretaryship of the Epworth League, when he occupied the 
Editorial Chair of the Epworth Herald, which had its beginning during 
his administration. Then, twenty-four years of tireless toil and wise 
administration in the Episcopacy, the last sixteen of which have been 
spent in the Philadelphia Area. 

Bishop Berry’s leadership has been magnetic and abundantly fruitful. 
Our Area has gone steadily forward and increasingly maintained its 
vital Evangelistic passion. Our Bishop’s time, strength and talent have 
been constantly and unstintedly given as a preacher of the unsearchable 
riches of our Lord’s Christ, and as a fearless and intrepid leader for 
civic righteousness. To laymen and ministers, by his brotherliness, 
Bishop Berry has been in a very special sense, all of these rapidly 
passing years, another “Great-Heart.” 

We desire to record briefly, what is pre-eminently worthy of more than 
mention, a few of the outstanding achievements of Bishop Berry’s ad- 
ministration in this great Area. 

The purchase of the beautiful Episcopal residence, the commanding 
and increasingly valuable headquarters at 1701 Arch Street, the estab- 
lishment of our Goodwill Industries, the rebuilding and equipping of 
our Chinese Mission, the erection of the great Tindley Temple, the 
Social Hall of the Fifth Street Temple, the dedication of Esther Hall 
and the Friendship Home, the establishment of the Wesley Foundation, 
the Carson-Simpson Fresh Air Fund, the purchase of commodious and 
comfortable district parsonages, the successful financial campaigns; $125,- 
000 for our Deaconess Home and Settlement Work, $600,000 for our 
new Hospital building, $500,000 for the enlargement and maintenance 
of our Home for the Aged, and most recent, $71,000 for Asbury Uni- 
versity Church, the erection of many beautiful and costly sanctuaries, 
and the endowment of Pennington and Wyoming Seminaries. All of 
these and other projects have had the endorsement, enthusiastic support 
and inspiring direction of our beloved leader, 
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Notwithstanding that Bishop Berry came to us as he did, rich with a 
ripened experience, a native aptitude for so great a task, he could not 
have accomplished all that he did achieve had it not been that he was 
blessed of God with a faithful and wonderful helpmeet in the elect lady 
who has graced the HWpiscopal residence and adorned the Gospel. 

To our Bishop, beloved, we bring our most hearty congratulations on 
another anniversary of his birthday. For our Philadelphia Area and the 
entire Church, we voice our gratitude for having had such a leader.. To 
our dear friends, Bishop and Mrs. Berry, whose charming personality 
has endeared her to all our hearts, we express the hope that there may 
be for them a long and glorious eventide of life, full of delightful fellow- 
ships, heart-gladdening ministries and joyful anticipations. 

GrEorGcE W. HENSON, 
J. M. M. Gray, 
Davin H. Hareis, 
Harotp PauL SLOAN, 
WILLIAM H. Forp. 


J. M. M. Gray, D. H. Hargis, and H. P. Sloan seconded the 
resolution with appropriate remarks. 

On motion of H. P. Sloan, Bishop and Mrs. Joseph F. Berry 
were presented to the Conference, and a beautiful floral tribute 
was tendered them from the delegates of the Philadelphia Area. 

The resolution was adopted, and Bishop Berry appropriately 
addressed the Conference. 

H. L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, pre- 
sented W. C. Coleman, representative of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, who addressed the Conference. 

On a question of privilege, Ray Allen, for the Committee on 
State of the Church, presented the following memorial, which 
was before that Committee, and moved that our Fraternal Dele- 
gate to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church be 
requested to bring to the attention of that assembly the con- 
tents of this memorial. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, should be united. Their purposes are alike, 
and they work in much the same territory. Practically their only dif- 
ferences now are in details of organization, and surely those can not 
justify their remaining apart, for in union there would be added strength. 

The Presbyterians have an honorable history, and a commendable 
spirit, and they are doing a work of magnitude and value beyond meas- 
ure. To be actually united with that noble people would be to us a joy 
and an inspiration. 

We therefore urge that overtures be at once made looking for early 
organic union, without reservation or condition. 3 


Ray ALLEN, J. B. HINGELEY, 

L. O. HARTMAN, GEORGE PLuIort, 
DANIEL L. Marsu, W. A. ELLiort, 

J. A. JAMES, Dan B. BruMmitTTtT, 
J. I. BARTHOLOMEW, Dorr F.. DIEFENDORF, 
FF. M. Larkin, JAMES C. BAKER, 
Epwarp Larrp MILLS, ANDREW W. SHAMEL, 
ARLO A. BROWN, ALLAN MacRossie, 
JOHN MARSHALL, Ratpu W. SocKMAN, 


I. GARLAND PENN, HoracrE LINCOLN Jacors, 
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ERNEST H. 
JosEPH M. M. Gray, 
Rosert BAGNELL, 
Ratpy B. UrRmy, 
Rate S. CUSHMAN, 
oo J. WALLACE, 

W. MuNuHALL, 
Kivboce W. HENSON, 
WALLACE H. FIncu, 
FRANK A. HORNE, 
HALForD HE. Luccock, 
W. EK. J. Gratz, 
PAUL HvUTCHINSON, 
CLAUDIUS B. SPENCER, 
ORIEN W. FIrer, 
ERNEST ©. W AREING, 
Witey A. KEVE, 
JoHN N. DRYDEN, 

A. O. HINson, 

I. B. SCHRECKENGAST, 
Re We 4 

MERLE N. SMITH, 
WIAM H. PHELPS, 
W. EK. SHaw, 

Ss. rn "GREENFIELD, 
GEORGE H. Hatcn, 
EK. P. Roperrson, 
GEORGE B. DEAN, 

S. J. CLARKSON, 


The motion prevailed. 


CHERRINGTON, 


Harry E. Woo.erver, 
HAROLD PAUL SLOAN, 
G. BROMLEY OxNAM, 
JOHN W. LANGDALE, 
Je HH: roan 


JOH 8 Sroopy, 
oN en 
O. &: CuRTIS, 


ALTON M. BLAKE, 
F. C.. KISsELEN, 

H. M. WILson, 
RAYMOND J. WADE, 
STEPHEN J. HERBEN, 
RareH A. WARD, 
WiLiiAM S. Bovarb, 
JOHN C. WILSON, 
RaLpu SrToopy, 

C. A. TINDLEY, 

1D Ee DENNETT, 

E. C. Drxon, 

Ezra S. TIPPLE, 
SAMUEL L. PARRISH, 
Lecrs M. Porter, 
W. FE. ConNeER, 

Ww. A. G. HUGHES, 
L. H. Kine, 

JOHN H. RAceE, 

F. H. Orto MELLE, 
JAMES R. Joy. 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Rules were suspended in 
order to present Report No. 4, of the Committee on Rules. 

H. L. Jacobs, of that Committee, presented Report No. 4, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 289, and moved 
the adoption of the report. 

F. M. Larkin moved to amend by adding the following words: 
“Provided that Conferences which do not have representation 
in other committees shall be entitled to have their delegates act 
as ex-officio members without vote,” 

W. R. Keesey presented an amendment to the amendment by 
striking out the words “each delegate shall be assigned to two 
standing committees, one in Group A, and one in Group B, 
provided, however, that” . , and substituting the following 
words, “no conference shall be represented by more than one 
minister and one layman on any standing committee,” 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the report, with the pending 
amendments, was recommitted, 

Secretary Wade moved that the following question from two 
members of the Committee on Temporal Economy be referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary; 

Can the General Conference, under Paragraph 38 as now amended, 
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legally fix thé ratio of representation at one Ministerial Delegate for 
every forty-five members of an Annual Conference? 

CHARLES E. HIL1, 

W. B. FARMER. 


The motion to so refer prevailed. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the Conference voted that such 
Committee reports as recommend non-concurrence may be held 
in abeyance by Committee Chairmen unless such reports are 
called for by the General Conference, and that all such reports © 
may be presented by their title without reading. 

The motion of E. G. Bek, that hereafter all speeches be limited 


to five minutes, was declared out of order, on a point of order 
raised by E. L. Kidney. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials reports and recommends the follow- 
ing adjustments: 

Morris E. Swartz, ministerial delegate, Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, be excused for Monday only, May 14, William E. Watkins, 
reserve delegate, seated in his place. 

Samuel L. Parish, ministerial delegate, Minnesota Conference, excused 
from the session of to-day. William I. Kern, reserve delegate, seated in 
his place. F 

Theodore Arvidson, ministerial delegate, Sweden Conference, be ex- 
cused from the session of Monday, May 14. 

Carl M. Warner, ministerial reserve delegate, California Conference, 
seated May the 11th as well as May the 12th, during the absence of 
Tully C. Knoles. 

H. R. Snavely, lay delegate, Illinois Conference, excused from the 
sessions of May 15 and 16 

E. A. Morling, lay delegate, Northwest Iowa Conference, excused from 
the sessions of May 14 and 17, inclusive. 

T. O. Cunningham, lay delegate, Kansas Conference, excused May 
12, O. Grant Markham, first reserve lay delegate, seated in his place. 

Ralph R. Price, lay delegate, Kansas Conference, excused for Monday, 
May 14, O. Grant Markhan, first reserve delegate, seated in his place. 

Harry Gordon, ministerial delegate, Kansas Conference, excused for 
May 12, Wallace Fleming, first reserve ministerial delegate, seated in his 
lace. 

Herbert S. Wilson, lay delegate, Delaware Conference, excused per- 
manently after the session of Tuesday, May 15. 

J. T. Scull, ministerial delegate, Indiana Conference, excused for May 
11 and 12, has returned and is in his seat to-day. 

John Raine, lay delegate, West Virginia Conference, excused tem- 
porarily beginning Monday, May 14. Charles H. Hartley, reserve lay 
delegate, seated in his place. 

J. L. Appleton, lay delonate, Troy Me esate who was excused for 

il ain in his seat on that day. 
vaste oe Louis M. PorrTer, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


M. S. Daniels, for the Commission on Entertainment of the 
General Conference, moved that the report of those attending 
the International Missionary Council at Jerusalem be presented 
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as the Order of the Day on Wednesday, May 23, immediately 
following recess, and that the time for such report be one 
hour, with privilege of extension, if desired. 

The motion prevailed. 

Announcements were made and the presiding Bishop called 
attention to the fact that to-day is Mother’s Day and requested 
the delegates and visitors to stand in silence in memory of our 
mothers. 

After this silent tribute, the presiding ee pronounced 
the benediction. 


MONDAY MORNING, MAY 14, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Ernest 
L. Waldorf presiding, who presented Bishop W. O. Shepard, to 
be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 654, beginning, “O Zion Haste,” was sung, and prayer 
was offered by A. A. Callender. 

The devotional address of Bishop Richardson was based on 
St. Matthew 13. 18-33, and at its close he offered prayer. 

Hymn 411, beginning, “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the session of Saturday, May 12, and had found the 
same correct. The report was accepted, and the Journal thus 
approved. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
moved that the privilege of a seat at the press tables be granted 
to Marvin Campbell, a member of five previqgus General Con- 
ferences. 

The motion prevailed. 

The Order of the Day, consideration of Report No. 8, of the 
Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in The Daily Chris- 
tian Advocate, page 288, was taken up. 

The report was read by the Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, 
Chairman of that Committee, moved that it be adopted. 

J. ©. Roberts presented the following substitute for the 
report, and moved its adoption: 
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Proposed amendment to the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as found in the Discipline, 1924. 

Amend Division 111, Articles of Organization and Government, Chap- 
ter 1, Pastoral Charges, Quarterly and Annual Conferences, as follows: 

In the title of Chapter 1, after the word “Quarterly” insert a comma 
and strike out the word ‘and’? and after the word “Annual” add the 
words “and Lay Conferences,” so that Chapter 1 as amended will read 
“Pastoral Charges, Quarterly, Annual and Lay Conferences.” 

Add new Article after Paragraph 36 of 1924 Discipline, as follows: 


ARTICLE IV. LAY CONFERENCES 


Par. 37, A Lay Conference shall be organized in each Annual Con- 
ference and shall be composed of one lay member from each Pastoral 
Charge within the Annual Conference and have such power as the Gen- 
eral Conference may direct. 

Also amend Chapter II. The General Conference. 


ARTICLE III. LAY DELEGATES 


Par. 39, Sections 1, 2, 8, 4, and 5, as follows: 

Section 1. Each Lay Conference shall be entitled to as many delegates 
and reserve delegates to the General Conference, as there are ministerial 
delegates and reserve delegates from the Annual Conference. 

See. 2. Such lay delegates shall be elected by ballot at the session of 
the Lay Conference immediately preceding the General Conference. They 
shall be lay members twenty-five years of age or over, holding member- 
ship within the bounds of the Lay Conference, and having been lay 
members of the Church five years next preceding their election. Dele- 
gates-elect who cease to be members of the Church within the bounds of 
the Lay Conference by which they were elected shall not be entitled 
to seats in the General Conference. 

Be it further Resolved, That should these proposed amendments re- 
ceive the necessary recommendation of the General Conference, they shall 
be submitted to the several Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences in 
the year 1929, for their concurrence, said Hlectoral Conferences to be 
called by the Bishops. 

If and when the Annual and Lay Blectoral Conferences shall have 
approved these amendments by the necessary majority, the Bishops shall 
announce this fact through the Church press, then these constitutional 
provisions shall be thereafter operative under the provisions of Chapter 
Ill, Paragraphs 98 and 94 of Discipline, 1924, amended as follows: 
Strike out ‘Electoral’ in the title and throughout Par. 93 in all its 
sections and substitute for Par. 94, entitled ‘“‘Laymen’s Associations,” 
the following : 

Par. 94, Section 1. The Lay Conference shall consider and act upon all 
financial, statistical and other matters committed to the Annual and 
Lay Conferences by the General Conference and all matters within the 
Annual Conference requiring lay co-operation. 

Sec. 2. The Lay Conference shall convene on the second day of the 
session of the Annual Conference, shall choose its own officers, and 
make its own rules in harmony with the Discipline of the Church and 
hold sessions for the consideration of matters pertaining to lay activities, 
voting on constitutional changes and for the election quadrennially of 
delegates to the General Conference. 

Sec. 3. The Lay Conference shall meet in joint session with the Annual 
Conference to consider those matters named in See. 1 of this paragraph. 
The officers of the Annual Conference shall be the officers of the joint 
session. The time of holding the joint session shall be fixed by the 
presiding Bishop and the president of the Lay Conference. 

Sec. 4. Ministerial and lay members of the joint session shall deliber- 
ate together as one body. They shall also vote as one body, except 
when requested by one-third of either order, the vote on any question 
shall be taken by separate orders, and a majority of each order shall be 
required to pass a measure. 

Be it further Resolved, That if the proposed amendments and the 
suggested revisions of Paragraphs 93 and 94 are approved by this. Gen- 
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eral Conference, the said amendments and revisions shall be printed in 
the Appendix of the Discipline of 1928. 


JESSE SWANK, Hovucu Houston, 

EH. L. Morrer, LEONARD GARVER, JR. 
B. F. REapine, JOHN H. CLark, 

BH. S. WEAVER, W. H. GARDNER, 

J. C. Roperts, A. L. Conn, 

D. i.) HELMs, Foss ZARTMAN, 
Mrs. W. H. C. Goons, ArBA Martin. 


J. H. DENNEY, 


J. M. Walker moved to defer action on the whole matter 
until the substitute is printed in The Daily Christian Advocate. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend this motion by adding that 
consideration of the report and the substitute be made the 
Order of the Day for Wednesday morning next. 

The amendment was accepted by J. M. Walker. 

The motion to defer action was adopted, as amended. 

On a question of privilege, P. L. Frick moved that the so- 
called Kansas Plan for the admission of Laymen to Annual 
Conference membership be printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, and included for consideration in the Order of the Day 
just provided for. 

The motion prevailed. 

The plan is as follows: 


First: Amend Division III, Chapter 1, Article III, Annual Confer- 
ences, Par. 36, as follows: 

Put a comma in place of a period now after the word “attend,” and 
add the words, ‘‘and in whose power shall be retained the right of 
administration of the rules and regulations of the Church for the ad- 
mission, continuance, ordination, character and trial of the members 
thereof,’ so that the entire Article shall then be found to read: 

Par. 36, Section 1. The traveling preachers shall be organized by the 


General Conference into Annual Conferences, the sessions of which they . 


are required to attend, and in whose power shall be retained the right 
of administration of the rules and regulations of the Church for the 
admission, continuance, ordination, character and trial of the members 
thereof. 

Amend further, by adding a second section as follows: 

See. 2. The members of each Lay Conference shall be admitted as 
lay delegates to such sessions of the Annual Conference and with such 
powers therein under this Constitution as the General Conference: may 
direct. 

Second: Add to said Chapter 1, Article III, a new article to be known 
as Article IV, as follows: 


ARTICLE IV. LAY CONFERENCES 


Section 1. A Lay Conference shall be organized by the General Con- 
ference within the bounds of each Annual Conference. The Lay Con- 
ference shall be composed of lay members, one from each pastoral charge 
within its bounds, chosen in such manner as the General Conference 
may direct. There shall be chosen in the same manner one reserve 
delegate from each pastoral charge. 

See. 2. The Lay Conference shall hold its sessions at the seat and 
during some part of the time of the sessions of the Annual Conference. 
It shall elect a president and secretary from its number, shall adopt 
its own rules of order, and shall be the judge of the election, returns and 
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MAY 14 qualifications of its members. It shall have such power as the General 
THIRTEENTH (Qonference may direct. Its members shall be admitted as Lay Delegates 
oe from the several Charges to such sessions of the Annual Conference, 
e and with such powers therein, as the General Conference may determine. 
Third—Amend present Chapter II, Division III, by substituting for 

the present entire Article III, Lay Delegates, the following: 


ARTICLE III, LAY DELEGATES 


Par. 40, Section 1. Each Lay Conference shall be entitled to elect as 
many delegates and reserve delegates to the General Conference as there 
are ministerial delegates and reserve delegates respectively from the 
Annual Conference. 

Sec. 2. The Lay Delegates and reserve delegates to the General 
Conference shall be elected by ballot by the members of the Lay Con- 
ference at its session immediately preceding the General Conference. Such 
delegates and reserve delegates shall be at least twenty-five years of age, 
and shall have been members of the Church five years next preceding, 
and at the time of their election and at the time of the session of the 
General Conference shall be members of the Church within the bounds 
of the Lay Conference which elected them. : 

Fourth—Amend present Chapter II, Division III, in the several Arti- 
cles IV (Credentials), V (Sessions), and XI (Amendments), as follows: 

Strike out in each of the above Articles IV, V and XI, the word 
“electoral”? wherever it occurs so that the phrase now reading Lay 
Hlectoral Conference (or Conferences) in each ease shall read “‘Lay 
Conference, or Conferences.” 

Fifth—Renumber the various Paragraphs as required by the above 
insertion. 


“General Lay- —_-R. Clarence Brown, on a question of privilege, moved that 
the plan known as the General Laymen’s Plan be likewise 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate for similar considera- 
tion. 

The motion prevailed. 
The plan is as follows: 


Be it Resolved: That the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church recommend that Paragraph 36 of Article Three, Chapter 
.One, of Division 3, of the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church be amended by adding two sections as follows: 

Sec. 2. There shall also be lay members of the Annual Conference on 
the basis of one lay member and one reserve for each eight hundred mem- 
bers or majority fraction thereof, within the bounds of each district in 
the Conference, the number of church members for this purpose to be 
determined by the statistics reported to the preceding Annual Conference ; 
provided, however, that each district shall be entitled to not less than five 
lay members. The lay members shall have the right to participate in 
all business of the Annual Conference except: (a) the election of min- 
isterial delegates to the General Conference, (b) vote on constitutional 
amendments, (c) questions involving ministerial character, (d) the ad- 
mission of ministerial members to the Annual Conference and their 
relation thereto. 

Sec. 3. The General Conference, subject to the provisions herein con- 
tained, shall have full authority to determine all questions pertaining to 
lay membership in the Annual Conference. 

Said Paragraph 36 when thus amended will read as follows: 

Section 1. The traveling preachers shall be organized by the General 
Conference into Annual Conferences, the sessions of which they are re- 
quired to attend. . 

Sec. 2. There shall also be lay members of the Annual Con- 
ference on the basis of one lay member and one reserve for each 
eight hundred members or majority fraction thereof, within the bounds 
of each district in the Conference, the number of church members for 
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this purpose to be determined by the statistics reported to the preceding 
Annual Conference; provided, however, that each district shall be entitled 
to not less than five lay members. The lay members shall have the 
right to participate in all business of the Annual Conference except: 
(a) the election of ministerial delegates to General Conference, (b) 
vote on constitutional amendments, (c) questions involving ministerial 
character, (d) the admission of ministerial members to the Annual 
Conference and their relation thereto. 

Sec. 3. The General Conference, subject to the provisions herein con- 
tained, shall have full authority to determine all questions pertaining 
to lay membership in the Annual Conference. 

Be it further Resolved: That Paragraph 388 of Article 2 (2) of Chap- 
ter 2 of the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
purpose of making the same conform to Article 3 as amended shall be 
amended by inserting the word “ministerial” in the following places: 
in Section 1 of said Paragraph 38, immediately before the word “mem- 
bers” in the fourth and ninth lines; also in Section 2 of said Paragraph 
38 immediately before the word ‘‘members’” in the second and eighth 
lines and immediately before the word ‘‘delegates’” in the tenth and 
twelfth lines; also'.amend Section 2 of Paragraph 46 of Article 10 by 
inserting the word “ministerial’’ immediately before the word ‘‘members”’ 
in the third line. 

Be it further Resolwed: That should these proposed amendments re- 
ceive the necessary recommendation of the General Conference the Sec- 
retary of the General Conference shall be requested to submit them to 
the several Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences for their concurrence. 


On motion, the following amendment to the report was intro- 
duced by Wat Tyler, and was ordered printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate. 


Substitute for this entire report, except as regards its last paragraph, 
the following: 

Be it Resolved, That the General Conference recommends that to 
Chapter 1, Division III, be added an article to read, ‘‘No Annual Con- 
ference shall take any action or pass any resolution affecting the inter- 
ests of the laity, or dispose of or expend any funds collected in whole 
or in part from the laity, or direct or request any collection of funds 
from the laity, or establish by election or nomination any committee whose 
action may affect the interests of the laity, unless there shall be within 
the body so acting at least an equal number of regularly elected lay per- 
sons elected by the laity whose rights and interests may be involved or 
affected. The qualifications of representative laymen may be established 
by General or Central Conferences, or if no such legislation exists, by 
the Conferences involved. Votes by orders and the concurrence of 
both orders may be required at any time upon demand. Provided that 
nothing in this article or paragraph shall affect the present constitutional 
mode of electing either ministerial or lay delegates to the General Con- 
ference. 


On a question of privilege, R. Y. Lo presented the following 
resolution, and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, The world Christian message is an expression of the spirit 
of the Prince of Peace; and, y 

Whereas, Gestures of war and mobilization for war easily lead to war; 
and, . 

Whereas, The Sino-Japanese situation in Shantung is so tense that it 
threatens the peace in the Far East and contains the seeds of another 
World War; and, 4 phe ; 

Whereas, The daily press reports that public opinion in Japan and 
China may be stirred up by propaganda to a point which would make 
war inevitable; and, | : 

Whereas, The U. S. Government being a sponsor and signatory to the 
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Washington Agreement of 1922 which was intended to insure the peace of 
the Pacific Basin; and, 

Whereas, In the words of Jane Addams, ‘‘world peace needs world 
efforts”. Be itis ; : 

Resolved, That this General Conference wire President Coolidge to use 
his good offices and the influence of the U. Ss. . iIn_ every way 
possible to mediate between Japan and China and thus fulfill the spirit 
of the Washington Agreement of 1922 and avert the catastrophe of war 
in the Pacific with possible consequences of another world war. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Rie Yes1.0; GEORGE C. DOUGLASS, 
E. C. WAREING, JosEpH M. M. Gray, 
W. S. Bovarp, EK. D. KOuLsteprt, 

J. M. WALKER, FREDERICK BANKHARDT, 


Puitie L. FRIcK, 
CHARLES M. BOSWELL, 
T. H. CAMPBELL, 

W. B. FARMER, 
Tuos. H. POTTER, 

I. B. SHRECKENGAST, 
RateH A. WARD, 
JOHN H. RACcg, 


S. B. SaLmon, 
RautpH B. Urmy, 
JOHN J. WALLACE, 
JAMES R. Joy, 
WILLIAM H. PHELPS, 
J. W. HAwLley, 

J. I. BarRTHOLOMEW, 
Ray ALLEN. 


On motion of John W. Langdale, the resolution was referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 


F. W. Court, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, and moved its adoption: 


Inasmuch as hasty action upon great questions, important and far- 
reaching subjects, by a deliberative body, often proves to be erroneous 
and unwise, resulting in a corresponding loss of influence, prestige and 
dignity ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference orders that all legislative 
enactments, introduced as privileged motions or otherwise, which commit 
the church to a new policy, or a prescribed course of action, be printed 
in the Daily Advocate before final disposition shall be made thereupon. 


FRANK W. Court, 

E. D. Kouustept, 

J. W. ARBUCKLE, 

S. L. Parisu, 

J. S. ULLAND, 

J. R. Gerrys, 

Cart H. Fow rer, 

GEORGE H. SPENCER, 

JOHN THOMPSON, 
GODDEN, 

CHARLES M. BOSWELL, 

F. W. WaAdL, 

W. M. Warp, 

Ropert B. STANSELL, 

RIcHARD EVANS, 

EH. C. Drxon, 

JAMES L. McLatn, 

HvueH KENNEDY, 


L. D. Dickinson, 
H. T. Borden, 

B. F. Tuurston, 
TULLY C. KNOLES, 
JOHN TUNNICLIFFE, 
S. H. Hicks, 

C. P. Lyncu, 

BE. S. CoLrrer, 

W. BE. HAMMAKER, 
S. B. Satmon, 

W. P. MacVey, 

E. R. RistTineg, 
Wo. F. JOHANNABER, 
FRANK COLE, 

H. C. CuLver, 

J. P. VanHorn, 

J. KH. SKILLINGTON. 


J. R. Gettys moved to amend by striking out the word “re- 
quest” in the second line of the second paragraph and substitute 


therefor the word “order.” 


F. W. Court accepted this amendment. 
The resolution was adopted, as amended. 
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On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Conference moved to incor- 
porate the principle of this resolution in the Rules of Order. 

J. R. Gettys, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which, on motion, was amended to include retired 
Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and wives 
of retired ministers: 


Resolwed, That this General Conference request that the committee 
in charge of such matters be authorized to admit to a place in the gal- 
lery, without charge, all retired ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and Church, South, and their wives, who are in attendance upon 
this Conference. 

J. R. GeErrys. 


The resolution was adopted as amended. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 308, was read 
by the Secretary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

M. E. Gilbert moved to amend the report by striking out all 
of the paragraph after the word “property” in line ten from 
the bottom of the report, and substituting the following words: 
“when requested to do so by the Annual Conference within the 
bounds of which such property is located.” 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

On motion of John Thompson, the amendment was tabled. 
The report was adopted. 

J. W. Arbuckle, on a question of privilege, called attention to 
certain typographical errors in Report No. 8, of the Committee 
on Temporal Economy, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 288, and, on motion of O. G. Markham, this report was 
ordered reprinted in to-morrow’s Advocate, with such errors 
eorrected by the Committee. 

On a question of privilege, T, P. Potter presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which, on motion of F. R. Bayley, was referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church: 


Whereas, There is a cause for gladness in the fact that, in 1927, in 
the Conferences of the United States, 123,485 children and 74,932 Adults 
received the sacrament of Baptism, that 127,429 persons were reported 
as having been received into preparatory membership; that 188,844 
were received from preparatory membership and on confession of faith, 
and that 138,805 were received by Transfer. ' 

Nevertheless, we must face the fact that there was an increase over 
1926 in only one instance: the number of children baptized, while in the 
other four there were decreases ranging from 3 to 6%; and, 

Whereas, There were recorded as non-resident-inactive members a total 
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of 421,070, an increase of 7% and 10.58% of the number of full mem- 
bers; and, 

Whereas, There was reported an increase of 25,430 full members, or 
64/100% ; and, 

Whereas, Of the 16,291 charges reported in 1927, 2,792, or 17%, re- 
ported no baptisms, children or adults; 5,363, or 33%, reported no Pre- 
paratory members received; 4,569, or 28%, reported none received from 
preparatory members or on confession of faith; 5,405, or 33%, reported 
none received by transfer, and that while we received 188,844 from 
preparatory membership and on confession of faith, we reported 47,012 
deaths and an increase of 25,430; this leaves 116,402 of those received 
unaccounted for. 

Now, therefore, we, the members of the Upper Iowa Conference Dele- 
gation desire to call the attention of this General Conference to this most 
vital question, the work which alone justifies our being, the saving and 
keeping alive, in the faith, of men. 


FRANK W. Court, 
THOMAS P. POTTER, 
H. C. CULVER, 

J. P. VanHorn, 


FRANK COLE, 

EK. R. RIstine, 
Wa Deglarcon; 
J. W. ARBUCKLE. 


On a question of privilege, I. B. Schreckengast presented the 
following resolution, and moved its adoption: 


The Nebraska Delegation rejoices that Bishop Titus Lowe has so far 
recovered from his recent illness that he is now able to be at the seat of 
the General Conference. In behalf of the Conference that gave him to 
the Episcopacy, where he had a truly great pastorate, we request that 
he be now introduced to the General Conference giving us an opportu- 
nity to welcome him and to hear from him a word of greeting. 

I. B. SCHRECKENGAST, EDGAR GATES, 
M. ©. GiILpBert, JoHN N. DRYDEN, 
Cuas. G. Gomon, BEACH COLEMAN, 


I. J. NISLEY, H. G. LANGLEY, 
Harry BH. HEss, SAMUEL BEECHNER, 
W. A. Brown, Bert L. Story, 


M. D. CAMERON, ELLA M. WATSON, 
H. M. GREENSLIT, C. W. McCaskIL1, 
J. R. Gerrys, A. O. HINSON. 

The motion prevailed, and Bishop Titus Lowe appropriately 
addressed the Conference. 

On motion of I. E. Miller, Chairman of the Committee on 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, privilege was given to 
that Committee to withdraw its Report No. 2, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 268. 

On motion of E. L. Kidney, the Conference voted to authorize 
the Board of Bishops to add four members to the Commission on 
Women’s Work in the Church, two from the Board of Education 
and two from the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion. 

On motion of I. E. Miller, Chairman of the Committee on 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, consideration of Re- 
port No. 3, of that Committee, was deferred. 

H. G. Langley, on a question of privilege, presented. the 
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following resolution, which, on motion of F. A. Horne, was 
referred to the Committee on Education: 


We rejoice in the success of the recent Mens Council advertised and 
held in connection with the General Conference. 

_The addresses and music and all other phases of the program were of 
high order and cannot but inspire Methodism to greater and more intel- 
ligent service in Kingdom building. 

We congratulate the Wxecutive Secretary, Bert Edward Smith, and 
all working with him on the outstanding leadership procured for the 
Council meetings and recognize that the results of these two days sessions 
will mean better leadership throughout our Church. 

However, we deplore the commercializing of the Sabbath, without the 
knowledge of the Hxecutive Secretary, in evidence at the close of Sun- 
day afternoon’s session in the sale of photographs, and go on record 
as a General Conference in upholding that section of the General Rules 
of the Church in Par. 30 of the 1924 Discipline which declares against 
“profaning the day of the Lord either by doing ordinary work therein or 
by buying or selling. Hol Laweisy’ 


Report No. 6, of the Committee on State of the Church, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 269, was read 
by the Secretary. 

Daniel L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved that 
the Committee be empowered to add to the report, after the 
words “this Commission’s work,” the following words, “and 
that the World Service Commission be authorized to make pay- 
ments,” and to substitute the word “with” for the word “in” in 
the next to the last line of the report. 

The motion prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend the report in Section 4 by 
striking out the words “of seven members? in the third and 
fourth lines of Section 4, and providing that each Annual Con- 
ference may fix the number of members of Conference Com- 
missions to co-operate with the General Conference Commission. 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

T. F. Holgate was recognized by the presiding Officer and 
was granted the floor immediately after recess. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock, 

Hymn 631, beginning, “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun,” 
was sung. 

T. F. Holgate was again recognized, and moved to amend the 
pending report in Section 2 by substituting the words “Book 
Committee” for the words “Board of Education.” 
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The motion to amend was adopted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend the title of the report by sub- 
stituting the words “Methodist Commission on Worship and 
Music” for the words “Methodist Commission on Music and Wor- 
ship.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The report, as amended, was adopted. 

On a question of privilege, Jesse Swank called attention to 
the fact that to-day is the birthday of Bishop Theodore F. Hen- 
derson, and, on behalf of the delegates of the Cincinnati Area, 
presented the Bishop with a floral recognition. 

After this presentation, Bishop Henderson appropriately 
addressed the Conference. 

On a question of privilege, I. M. Hargett announced that 
to-day is the birthday of the presiding Officer, Bishop Ernest L. 
Waldorf. 

E. M. Antrim, Chairman of the Kansas City Area delegation, 
being grantéd the floor, moved that Bishop and Mrs. Waldorf 
be presented to the Conference, which motion prevailed. EH. M. 
Antrim, on behalf of the Delegation, presented them with a 
floral recognition, and Bishop Waldorf appropriately addressed 
the Conference. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
moved that A. J. Baldwin be given the privilege of the floor for 
an announcement concerning the Broadway Temple. The mo- 
tion prevailed. i 

A. J. Baldwin announced that since our recent action favor- 
able to the Broadway Temple project in New York, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis L. Phillips had subscribed $500,000 to the Temple Fund, 
on condition that an additional $250,000 be subscribed by 
others. 

Secretary Wade announced the receipt of a letter from Chris- 
tian F. Reisner, pastor, acknowledging our recent action con- 
cerning the Temple. 

Secretary Wade announced the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from the Japanese Consul in Chicago, Illinois: 


President Methodist Episcopal Convention, Kansas City, Missouri: 
Animated with sincerest desire that traditional friendship between 

America and Japan should always rest on most solid and cordial founda- 

tion of mutual understanding, respect, international justice and brother- 
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hood of mankind there is nothing more encouraging and gratifying for 
me to learn the passage of a resolution by your convention concerning 
unfortunate feature of immigration law and I shall be grateful if you 
will kindly acquaint me with its full text by mail. 
Tizsrro TAMURA, 
Japanese Consul, Chicago. 


He also announced the receipt of the following letter of appre- 
ciation from Mrs. Anna F. Bickley, wife of the late Bishop 


George H. Bickley: 


148 Summit Rd., Springfield, Pa. 
May 11, 1928. 


Dr. R. J. Wade, Secretary, General Conference M. EH. Church, Kansas 

City, Mo. 

My Dear Dr. Wade: I appreciate very much the greetings and sym- 
pathy of the General Conference, expressed in your letter of May fifth. 
I am sorry not to have been present at the Memorial Service, as I had 
intended, but owing to the serious illness of my daughter, with whom 
I live, it has been impossible for me to get away. 

Praying that God’s richest blessing and guidance may be with the 
Conference in all their deliberations, I am 

Most sincerely, 
(Mrs. George H.) ANNA F. BICKLEY. 

Secretary Wade likewise announced the receipt of the follow- 
ing telegram from Mrs. Frank M. Bristol: 


Dr. R. J. Wade, Secretary, Methodist General Conference, Convention 
Hall, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Please convey to the General Conference my deep appreciation for its 
greetings and the honor done me on the occasion of our golden wedding 
anniversary. I greatly regret I could not have been present with my 


husband. Mrs. FRANK M. BrisToL. 


Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, moved that the 
reception of Fraternal Delegates from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the United Brethren Church be made the 
Order of the Day for Friday next at 11 o’clock a. m., and that 
the proposed service for Sunday night, May 20, be dispensed 
with. 

The motion prevailed. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 285, was presented by E. C. Wareing, Chairman of that 
Committee, who moved that it be substituted for Paragraph 
587, Discipline, 1924. a 

F. A. Victor moved the correction of a typographical error 
in the paragraph of the report concerning the Anti-Saloon 
League to make the word “enforcement” read “endorsement.” 


The motion prevailed. 
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F. W. Simpson moved to recommit the fourth, fifth and sixth 
paragraphs for reframing. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to recommit, covering the entire report, pre- 
vailed. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 286, was presented by E. C. Wareing, Chairman of that 
Committee, who moved its adoption. 

The motion of C. O. Holmes to recommit the report was, on 
motion of Ray Allen, tabled. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 286, was read by the Secretary. 

K. C. Wareing, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

George Mecklenburg, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, This is a strategic moment of prohibition history ; and, 

Whereas, There are tremendous issues before us this year in the com- 
ing presidential election; and, 

Whereas, We feel that there ought to be a high tide half hour in this 
General Conference for the boldest and most striking expression of the 
stand of Methodism on Prohibition; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we make it a special Order of the Day for one-half 
hour when the resolutions or statements of the Committee on Temper- 
ance, Prohibition, and Public Morals are adopted to hear speeches by 
Bishop Nicholson and. Dr. Clarence True Wilson. 

GEORGE MECKLENBURG. 

Report No. 5, of the Committee on Book Concern, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was read by the Secre- 
tary. 

J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption, and the motion prevailed. 

Report No. 6, of the Committee on Book Concern, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was read by the Secre- 
tary. 

J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 7, of the Committee on Book Concern, printed in 


The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was presented by John 
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L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its 
adoption. 

This motion prevailed. 

Secretary Wade moved that questions contained in a memorial 
from the Pacific German Conference, concerning the right. to 
sell Church property of Foreign Language Congregations and 
to use the proceeds for Conference Claimants. purposes, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on J udiciary. 

The motion prevailed. 

Secretary Wade moved that certain papers received from Otto 
Fabricius, in the case of Bishop Anton Bast, be referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

The motion prevailed. 

Secretary Wade moved that a question from W. H. Shipman, 
pertaining to the liberty of teaching in the Church, be referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary, to ascertain if this is a proper 
question for that Committee to consider. 

The motion prevailed. 

Report No. 6, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was read by. the 
Secretary. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

C. A. Pollock, for the Committee on Judiciary, moved that 
the Rules be suspended in order that Report No. 7, from that 
Committee, might be presented, it not having yet been printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

Report No. 7, of the Committee on Judiciary, was read by the 
Secretary. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that. the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Bishop E. H. Hughes, being granted the privilege of the 
floor, presented a report from the World Service Commission on 
Future Program for World: Service, and, on motion of Secre- 
tary Wade, this report was referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Bishop Hughes presented a report from the World Service 
Commission on Program of Benevolent Activities for the coming 


quadrennium. 
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On motion of Secretary Wade, this report was referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Report No. 5, of the Commission on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

Certain typographical errors in the report were corrected. 

The motion of Leonard Garver, Jr., to amend the report by 
adding the words “provided that when property has been deeded 
in trust this provision shall not apply,” was, on motion of F. A. 
Horne, tabled. 

The report was adopted. 

Report No.6, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, for that Committee, moved that the report rss 
adopted. 
| J. H. Lickert moved to amend the report in the fifth line 
from the’ bottom, by inserting after the word “self-governing” 
the words “under similar Conference jurisdiction.” 

On motion of V. M. Ilahibaksh, the motion to amend was 
tabled. 

“J. M. Walker moved to recommit the report. 

On motion of J. N. Dryden, the motion to recommit the 
report was tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 7, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, valatad 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

E. Stanley Jones moved to amend the report by inserting 
“District Superintendent” after the words “Mission Treasurer.” 

Secretary Wade moved to recommit the report, which motion 
did not prevail. 

The motion of George H. Spencer to eee the amendment on 
the table prevailed. 

Ray Allen moved to amend the report by striking out. the 
words “subject to approval by the Board of Foreign Missions.” 
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The motion of M. E. Gilbert to place the amendment on the 
table prevailed by a count vote as follows: For, 455; against, 339. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, time was extended for the com- 
pletion of the pending matter. 

Victor M. [lahibaksh moved to amend by including the resi- 
dent and presiding Bishops in the membership of the Field 
Finance Committee, and by changing the word “may” to the 
word “shall.” 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of Ray Allen to lay the amendment on the table 
did not prevail. 

A division of the amendment was called for. 

Part one, concerning the membership of Bishops, was not 
adopted. 

Part two, substituting the word “shall” for “may,” was 
not adopted. 

The report was adopted. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
made the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: : 

James EH. MacMurray, regular lay delegate, Rock River Conference, 
has arrived and was seated May 12. 

Garfield D. Rogers, reserve lay delegate, South Florida Conference, 
was seated May 12, and to continue during the absence of Mrs. Mary 
M. Bethune. 

Felice Cacciapuoti, lay delegate, Italy Conference, excused permanently 
after the session of May 24. 

William E. Winger, regular lay delegate, Genesee Conference, has 
arrived and is seated to-day in place of D. D. Cottrell, first reserve lay 
delegate. 

BH. J. Gale, ministerial delegate, Missouri Conference, excused for Mon- 
day, May 14, only. Hastings McNamee, second reserve delegate, seated 
in his place. 

J. Edgar Washabaugh, reserve ministerial delegate, Newark Confer- 
ence, seated May 14 only, without extra expense, in place of Dorr F. 
Diefendorf, excused for that day. 

Walter Hutton, regular lay delegate, Des Moines Conference, seated 
to-day. J. H. Darling, first reserve, giving way. 

M. B. Nelson, regular lay delegate Des Moines Conference, excused 
for May 14, J. H. Darling, first reserve, seated in his place. 

BE. J. Hammond, regular ministerial delegate, Georgia Conference, has 
arrived and seated to-day, L. A. Griggs, first reserve, giving way. 

Oscar D. Kochan, regular lay delegate, Missouri Conference, seated 
to-day, Miss Maud MacMurray, reserve delegate, giving way. 

Maurice P. Arrasmith, ministerial delegate, Northwest Iowa Confer- 
ence, excused for May 14 and 15. J. B. Walker, first reserve, seated 
in his place. 

KH. A. Morling, regular lay delegate Northwest Iowa Conference, ex- 
cused May 14 to 18, inclusive. C. C. Harshbarger, first reserve, seated 
in his place. 

Henry S. Wiley, lay delegate, Illinois Conference, was excused for 
Saturday, May 12. 
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D. A. Bethea, regular lay delegate, Lexington Conference, has arrived 
and seated to-day. Mrs. C. D. C. Mebane, first reserve, giving way. 

J. A. Taylor, lay delegate, St. Louis Conference, excused for May 15 
only. Leslie Lyons, first reserve, seated in his place for that day. 

George M. Meeker, lay delegate, Central Illinois Conference, excused 
for May 16. 

Iidgar Y. Dobbins, regular lay delegate, New Jersey Conference, seated 
May 15 in place of W. T. Porch, first reserve. 

Henry M. Wriston, regular lay delegate, Wisconsin Conference, excused 
indefinitely May 14. Mrs. W. H. Wones, reserve delegate, seated in his 
place. 

Albert Watson, regular lay delegate, Southern Illinois Conference, 
returns to his seat May 14. Clark Show, first reserve, giving way. 

Johannes Schmidt, regular lay delegate, Northeast Germany Confer- 
ence, excused permanently after the session of May 21. 

Harry L. Hunter, régular lay delegate, Oklahoma Conference, excused 
from sessions beginning May 15. Chester S. McCreight, first reserve 
delegate, seated in his place. 

A. D. Peck, first reserve lay delegate, Alabama Conference, seated to- 
day, taking place of regular delegate J. C. Swann, previously excused. 

John L. Hillman, ministerial delegate, Des Moines Conference, excused 
ss Thursday, May 17. David D. Shenton, first reserve, seated in his 
place. 

Frank P. Taggart, regular lay delegate, Southern California Confer- 
ence, to be seated May 16, taking place of H. V. Mather, reserve: dele- 
gate, who was seated May 1. 

HE. Dow Bancroft, lay delegate, West Ohio Conference, excused for 
Friday, May 18. 

John W. Holland, ministerial delegate, Minnesota Conference, excused 
Tuesday, May 15. J. A. Rinkel, ministerial reserve delegate, seated 
in his place for that day. 

W. Clyde Sykes, regular lay delegate, Northern New York Conference, 
to be seated Wednesday, May 16, reserve delegate A. P. Clark giving 


MEW / Louis M. Porter, Chairman. 
J. R. Gertrys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned, J. 
B. Hingeley pronouncing the benediction. 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 15, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Eben 
8. Johnson presiding, who presented Bishop George A. Miller, 
to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 530, beginning, “O Thou in Whose Presence My Soul 
Takes Delight,” was sung, and prayer was offered by Roberto 
Elphick. 

The devotional address of Bishop Miller was based upon 
2 Corinthians 5. 14-17, with special reference to the fourteenth 
verse, and at its close the Bishop offered prayer. _ 

Special musical selections were rendered by the Northwest 
Iowa Conference Octette during the devotional service. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Minutes 
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of the session of Monday, May 14, and had found the same 


correct. The report was accepted and the Journal thus ap- 


proved. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Episcopacy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 330, was read by the 
Secretary. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

J. W. Colona seconded this motion on behalf of the Wilming- 
ton Conference delegates. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

On motion of L. O. Hartman, the rules were suspended for 
the introduction of Report No. 1, of the Commission of Twenty- 
five on Central Conferences, The report was read by the Sec- 
retary. 

L. O. Hartman, Chairman of that Commission, moved that 
the report as printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
330, be adopted. 

The motion of D. F. Helms to amend the report by striking 
out the words “in the Fall of 1928,” in the sixth line of Section 
3, and substituting therefor the words “in the Spring and Fall 
of 1929,” was, on motion of H. L. Jacobs, tabled. 

G. W. Hollister moved to amend the report by adding after 
the word “elected,” in line 5, these words, “and to determine the 
tenure and all other questions relating to such Bishops or Gen- 
eral Superintendents.” This amendment was later withdrawn 
by common consent. 

W. R. Keesey moved to amend the report in Paragraph 37, 
by inserting after the word “conference” the following words, 
“in the foreign field,” and to change the word “the” in line 4 of 
the amendment to Paragraph 46, section 3, to “such,” so that 
the reading will be “and may empower Central Conferences to 
elect Bishops or General Superintendents whose Episcopal super- 
vision shall be within the territory included in such Central 
Conference,” ete. 

On motion of J. G. Wilson, the amendment was tabled. 

J. R. Gettys moved to amend the report in column 3, top of 
printed page,.fourth line, by inserting after the words “Central 
Conferences” the words “in the foreign field.” 

J. G. Wilson moved that further consideration of this report 
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be deferred until to-morrow, making it the Order of the Day 
immediately after recess. 

On motion of W. J. Davidson, the motion to defer was tabled. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:40 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:50 o’clock. 

Hymn 420, beginning, “True Hearted, Whole Hearted,” was 
sung, and the presiding Bishop offered prayer. 

Henry L. Davis, for the Committee on Privileges, presented 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, who briefly addressed the Conference. 

On motion of E. M. Antrim, Bishop Cannon read to the Con- 
ference the following paper, embodying the action of the Board 
of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on the 
question of Prohibition. 


The Episcopal Address of 1926 declares: “The industrial, social, edu- 
cational, moral and religious forces of the nation which overthrew the 
legalized liquor traffic and secured national prohibition must unite in 
the fight with equal vigor and persistence against the outlawed criminal 
traffic and the would-be nullifiers of the law.” : 

This Board of Missions, representing the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for the regeneration of the individual and of 
the entire social order, not only in our country, but on every continent, 
would emphasize to-day this utterance of the Episcopal Address. We are 
not met ‘here to-day as Republicans or Democrats, or in any way as parti- 
sans of any political party. We are here as representatives of a part 
of the moral and religious forces of our country. From the beginning of 
its history Methodism has recognized the inherent evil of the traffic 
in intoxicants, and for nearly half a century our own great Church has 
been in the forefront of the battle against the liquor traffic, and there 
has been no more potent force than Methodism in the adoption of those 
salutary laws which abolished the crossroads and village bar-room, the 
city saloon, the breweries and distilleries, and branded future traffickers 
in intoxicating liquors as criminals and outlaws, and also destroyed the 
strangle hold of the liquor traffic upon town and city councils, State 
legislatures and other government officials. It is difficult for our children 
to realize the strength, the resourcefulness and the desperation of the 
defenders of the outlawed traflic, or the intensity of the struggle through 
the succeeding years. 

This, the largest and most representative of our Church Boards, faces 
to-day a situation which demands that it take action clear and unmis- 
takable, as Methodism has always taken at every stage of this great 
conflict, for before its next meeting that will have occurred which will 
greatly affect for good or ill the future effectiveness of the national pro- 
hibition law. To be specific, whether we like it or not, the future effec- 
tiveness of that law will be tremendously affected by the results of the 
approaching presidential and congressional campaign. It is a fact patent 
to every well-informed man that a critical time has been reached in the 
conflict of the forces of sobriety, temperance, righteousness and human 
betterment with the organized, world-wide, debasing, soul-destroying 
liquor traffic, and the question of the maintenance of the National Pro- 
hibition Law is in our judgment a paramount issue in the Presidential 
and Congressional campaign in 1928. Therefore 

Resolved I: We urge all friends of sobriety, social betterment and good 
government actively to oppose the nomination or election to public office 
of any candidate who is not positively and openly committed to a policy 
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of vigorous, effective enforcement of the prohibition law by his utter- 
ances, acts and record. The strongest prohibition law enforcement plank 
would be neutralized, indeed would be practically worthless, if its adop- 
tion by any Convention should be followed by the nomination by that 
same Convention of candidates whose utterances, acts or records have 
branded them as personally hostile to prohibition, or as unwilling to 
co-operate actively to secure effective law enforcement, or as unapprecia- 
tive of the comparative importance of this unprecedented effort to promote 
the general welfare of all people by the restriction of the hurtful activi- 
ties of the individuals. We believe that the election of such a candidate, 
with such a record, at this critical stage of prohibition law enforcement 
would be a staggering blow to the cause of temperance and prohibition, 
not only in the United States, but in every mission field of our Church, 
indeed throughout the world. It would be claimed and declared to be a 
repudiation of the Highteenth Amendment; it would inevitably be fol- 
lowed by persistent efforts to increase the alcoholic content of beverage 
liquors and to weaken the enforcement provisions of the Prohibition Law ; 
it would place in the hands of an unsympathetic and hostile President 
the appointment of the heads of all Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, United States District Attorneys and Marshals, Judges of the 
United States District and Circuit Courts, and of the United States 
Supreme Court itself, all ministers, envoys, consuls and special repre- 
sentatives of our nation to all the countries of the world. In short, it 
would immeasurably strengthen the advocates of the age-long common 
enemy, the liquor traffic, and weaken the hands of the friends of temr 
perance throughout the world, and make far more difficult the work of 
those who are trying to bring in the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 

‘hrist. 

Resolved II: That we regret the attitude of certain elements of society 
toward the observance of the prohibition law. Their refusal to place 
the promotion of the general welfare and loyalty to the Constitution 
and laws of the country above personal desires and appetite has been 
productive of much law violation, and has in some sections of the country 
taken the form of open defiance and nullification of the prohibition law. 
Notwithstanding their opposition, the salutary effects of the prohibition 
law have been demonstrated ; by it labor has been increased, social condi- 
tions improved, public health benefited and general morality promoted. 
The value of the law has been directly in proportion to the effectiveness 
of the enforcement of the law. Even at its worst, however, prohibition 
has proved immeasurably better than the former legalized liquor traffic, 
for that legalized traffic was almost universally lawless, and besmirched 
the social and political life of the country. We regret the inefficient 
enforcement which for several years characterized the Federal Prohibi- 
tion Department, and are gratified to note the steady improvement under 
Dr. J. M. Doran. We heartily approve the passing of the bill to promote 
more efficient enforcement, which is now before Congress with the en- 
dorsement of the Government Enforcement officials and the leading pro- 
hibition organizations. We condemn the effort now being made to return 
the whole matter of Law Enforcement to the State Government. The 
liquor traffic is a national evil, and its persistent refusal to respect either 
State or Inter-State Prohibition Laws has proven that it can be con- 
trolled only by the full co-operation of both National and State Gov- 
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The Order of the Day, the report of O. P. Miller, Treasurer 
of the General Conference Expense Fund, was taken up, and 
O. P. Miller presented his report, which, on motion, was adopted. 


J. J. Bushnell, on a question of privilege, presented a floral 
tribute to O. P. Miller, on behalf of the Northwest Iowa Con- 
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ference delegates, and in recognition of his seventy-eighth birth- 
day. 

The presiding Bishop, once the pastor of Mr. Miller, offered 
personal tribute, after which Mr. and Mrs. Miller were pre- 
sented to the Conference, and he made appropriate response. 

F. A. Horne presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, Under the provisions of Paragraph 384, Section 2, it is pro- 
vided as follows: ; 

“Any part of the apportionment unpaid at the close of the Annual 
Conference session preceding the General Conference session shall be 
reapportioned and raised within the coming year.’ Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates from those Conferences and Districts 
whose apportionment has not been fully paid be requested to assist the 
Treasurer of the fund in collecting in full the amount of the deficiency. 

John L. Hillman, Chairman of the Committee on Book 
Concern, on a question of privilege, announced temporary 
changes of place of meeting for that Committee and its sub- 
committees. 

The consideration of Report No. 1, Commission of Twenty- 
five on Central Conferences, was resumed. 

Wiley A. Keve presented a substitute for the pending amend- 
ment by employing the words “in countries outside of the 
United States of America,” which substitute was accepted by 
J. R. Gettys. 

On motion of C. O. Ford, the pending amendment was tabled. 
The previous question was called for, but the call was not sus- 
tained, by a count vote as follows: For, 464; against, 352, a two- 
thirds vote being declared necessary. 

Ray Allen moved to amend the report wherever the term 
“Central Conferences” is used by substituting “Regional Con- 
ferences.” 

On motion of W. R. Keesey, this amendment was tabled. 

J. E. Skillington moved to amend the report by striking out 
all that appears immediately under the heavy type in Article 4, 
Paragraph 37, and further consideration of the report was de- 
ferred by limitation of time. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
made the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments : 

William H. McMaster, ministerial delegate, North-East Ohio Confer- 
ence, excused from the sessions of May 15, 16, 17. Battelle McCarty, 
first reserve, seated in his place. 
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C. M. Phillips, reserve lay delegate, Wilmington Conference, seated 
May 14, in place of W. N..Jackson, permanently excused. 

William D. Little, lay delegate Upper Iowa Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 15. Harry I. Brown, first reserve, 
seated in his place. 

. A. Templin, ministerial delegate, Northwest Kansas Conference, 
excused May 15. IL. R. Templin, first reserve, seated in his place. 

L. R. Pounds, regular lay delegate, New York East Conference, has 
arrived and is seated in place of William H. Foster, first reserve. 

M. P. Arrasmith, ministerial delegate, Northwest Iowa Conference, 
has returned and resumed his seat to-day. 

A. M. Hill, first reserve lay delegate, seated from Holston Conference, 
excused from further sessions of the Conference after May 15. 

Your Committee further reports that there is an apparent epidemic 
among the delegates to step aside for a day or two and allow a reserve 
delegate to be seated. Your committee is of the opinion that this prac- 
tice should be discouraged. Delegates with only one or two days’ expe- 
rience, with no contact with the work of committees, can make little or 
no contribution to the work of the body. On the contrary, it detracts 
from it. 

Another matter of importance is the fact that our supply of delegates’ 
badges is exhausted. There are no more. Therefore, we are obliged to 
request that delegates vacating their seats either permanently or tem- 
porarily should place their badges with delegates taking their place. 

Louis M. Porter, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the presiding Bishop pronouncing the benediction. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 16, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Fred- 
erick B. Fisher presiding, who introduced Bishop Charles H. 
Locke, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 320, beginning, “I Want a Principle Within,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by Bishop Locke, with the Con- 
ference reciting the Lord’s Prayer at its close. 

Hymn 325, beginning, “Break Thou the Bread of Life,” was 
sung. 

The devotional address of Bishop Locke was based upon 
St. Matthew 22. 35-37, and at its conclusion Edward D. Kohl- 
stedt offered prayer. 

Hymn 261, beginning, “Come, Every Soul By Sin Oppressed,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the session of Tuesday, May 15, and had found them 
correct. The report was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of the Committee on Rules, on a 
question of privilege, asked unanimous consent to amend Rule 40, 
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Section 1, Item 1, by striking out the words “found them cor- 
rect” and substituting therefor “they are correct.” Consent be- 
ing given, the proposed amendment was adopted, to be immedi- 
ately effective. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the Conference Reverend Howard H. Russell, 
founder of the Anti-Saloon League of America, who briefly 
addressed the Conference. 

L. L. Loofbourow, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


The Pacific Coast Conference Delegations, Puget Sound, Columbia 
River, Oregon, Western Norwegian-Danish, Pacific German, California, 
and Southern California Conferences offer’ the following supplement to 
the resolution on Restricted Immigration, presented by H. Stanley Jones 
(North India) and adopted by the General Conference on May 7 
(Daily Christian Advocate, Tuesday, May 8, page 182) : 

“And we hereby request the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America to represent us before the Congress of the United States 
of America in any wise effort to secure Congressional Action in carrying 
out the spirit of this resolution.” 

Lzon L. Loorsourow, Chairman. 
R. L. Hickson, Secretary, 
Pacific Coast Conference Delegations. 


Upon request of the presiding Bishop, Secretary Wade pre- 
sented the Calendar as being consideration of Report No. 1, 
from the Commission of Twenty-five on Central Conferences, 
and stated the parliamentary situation to be that a motion to 
adopt the report is pending, with an amendment offered by J. EH. 
Skillington. 

R. B. Urmy, on a question of Privilenel presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, and, on his motion, the question contained 
therein was referred to the Committee on Judiciary: 


Whereas, The question of the election of Bishops for a limited term of 
years is now before the General Conference, the report of the Committee 
on Episcopacy dealing with this subject having been printed in the Daily 
Christian Advocate; and, 

Whereas, A primary consideration in reaching a conclusion on this 
matter is the constitutionality of such an election; therefore, be it 

ResoWwed, That the General Conference hereby requests the Committee 
on Judiciary to report at the earliest possible moment a decision as to 
the constitutionality of the election of Bishops for a limited term of 
years, with or without provisions for re-election. 

Ratpu B. Urmy, 
Harry M. CHALFANT. 


W. B. Farmer, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing question, which, on his motion, was referred to the 


Committee on Judiciary: 


The Committee on Temporal Economy request the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary on this question: 
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Is a constitutional amendment necessary before the Methodist Hpisco- MAY 16 
pal Church can “originate or provide for unification with any other FIFTeEnTH 
Church and thus create a new legal church organization” ? ae 

W. B. FARMER. Se ee 


Report No. 1, of the Commission on Central Conferences, Consideration 
esumed 0: 


printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 330, was again Report No. 1, 
under consideration. on Central. 
3 : Conferences. 
W. H. G. Gould moved to amend the report by inserting after 
the words “General Conference,” in the third line, the words 
“by a two-thirds vote,” so that the report will read “Annual 
Conferences, Mission Conferences and Missions in such num- 
bers as the General Conference by a two-thirds vote shall deter- 
mine, may be organized by the General Conference into Central 
Conferences with such powers as the General Conference shall 
prescribe.” 
This amendment was later accepted by the Chairman of the 
Commission. 
EK. H. Cherrington moved to amend the amendment by add- 
ing to Paragraph 37, after the word “prescribed” these words, 
“provided there shall be not more than one Central Conference 
for Central Europe, one for Southern Europe, Eastern Asia, 
Southern Asia, Southeastern Asia, South Africa, Latin America, 
and the United States of America.” 
L. M. Edwards moved as a substitute for the amendment and 
for the amendment to the amendment, to strike out Paragraph 
37 of the report and insert therefor the following: 


“Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and Missions in such num- 
bers as the General Conference shall by a two-thirds vote determine, may 
be organized by the General Conference into Central Conferences in lands 
outside the United States of America and into a Central Conference in 
the United States of America, with such powers as the General Confer- 
ence shall prescribe.” 


The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

On motion of W. H. Ford, the time was extended. 

The amendment to the amendment was tabled. 

On motion of Sanford P. Archer, the amendment was tabled. 

On motion of E. M. Antrim, the substitute offered by L. M. 
Edwards was tabled. 


The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 
Hymn 180, beginning, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 


was sung. 
4 Cc tituti 1 
On motion of L. O. Hartman, the Conference proceeded to Amendments. 
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consider the adoption of the necessary constitutional amend- 
ments. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs, that a recess be taken, did not 
prevail. 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution designated as 
Article 4, paragraph 37, was read by the Secretary, and L. O. 
Hartman, Chairman of the Commission, moved its adoption. 

The result of the vote was as follows: For, 766; against, 64. 

The motion to adopt prevailed by the necessary two-thirds 
vote. 

On motion of L. O. Hartman, unanimous consent was given 
to insert in the proposed constitutional amendment the words 
“by a two-thirds vote” after the words “General Conference” in 
the next to the last line, in the interest of unity of language 
and meaning. 

The proposed constitutional amendment designated as Article 
10, paragraph 46, section 3, was read by the Secretary, and L. O. 
Hartman, Chairman of the Commission, moved its adoption. 

The result of the vote was as follows: For, 768; against 6. 

The motion to adopt prevailed by the necessary two-thirds 
vote. 

The Conference was in recess at 11:05 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 11:15 o’clock. 

Hymn 330, beginning, “My Hope Is Built on Nothing Less,” 
was sung. 

H. L. Jacobs presented the following motion, which was 
adopted. 


_I move that all notices shall be limited, for the remainder of the ses- 
sion, to reading telegrams, announcements for the Conference, its Com- 
mittees, Commissions, Delegates and Areas, also the Commission on 
Entertainment of the General Conference. 

H. L. Jacoss. 


Report No. 8, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 288 and 327, was 
next considered. 

The report was read by the Secretary, as was also the substi- 
tute offered by J. C. Roberts, and printed in The Daily Chris- 
tian Advocate, page 316. 

Secretary Wade announced that while the following were not 
officially before the Conference, they were printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate for our information as follows: The amended 
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Kansas Plan, page 317; General Laymen’s Association Plan, 
pages, 317, 318; Wat Tyler proposal, page 318. 

Frank A. Horne presented the following motion, which was 
adopted : 

That the report and all substitutes be referred to a special Committee 
consisting of five members from the Committee on Temporal Economy 
and five of the signers of the proposed substitutes, the said committee 
reporting to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Pursuant to this motion, the following Committee of Confer- 
ence was selected: From the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
J. W. Holland, Fred D. Parr, E. C. Page, A. C. Darling, and 
J. J. Bushnell. From the signers of the proposed substitute, 
Arba Martin, A. L. Conn, D. F. Helms, Leonard Garver, Jr., and 
J. C. Roberts. 

On motion of R. Clarence Brown, the amended Kansas Plan 
and the General Laymen’s Association Plan were included in 
the act of reference. 

On motion of Ray Allen, everything before the Conference 
bearing upon the question at issue was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Conference. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and 
Deaconess Work, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 350, the same having been recently recommitted, revised 
and reprinted, was read by the Secretary. 

I. E. Miller, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

Mrs. W. H. C. Goode moved to amend the report by striking 
out the first two sentences of Section 2, Paragraph 236, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 268, and having to do 
with “Sabbatical years.” 

The proposed amendment was accepted by the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

By common consent, the words “years of age” were inserted 
after the word “forty” in the tenth line from the top of 
Paragraph 233. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

EK. L. Kidney presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was referred to the Committee on Temporal Hcon- 
omy : 


Resolved, That the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work 
be authorized to include in its World Service program and asking such 
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hospitals, located in Home Missionary territory, as in its judgment 
need special assistance. 
Report No. 6, of the Committee on Education, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, was read by the Secretary. 
Daniel L. Marsh moved to amend the report by striking out 
the last and next to the last paragraph, i. e., the second and 
third resolves, and substitute therefor the following: 


Resolved, Second, That said amount necessary for the adequate sup- 
port of the Theological Schools be added as a separate item to the Annual 
askings of the Board of Education, and when approved by the World 
Service Commission, the World Service appropriations to the Board of 
Education shall be proportionately increased by the amount so ap- 


proved. Danie, L. Marsu. 


On motion of Secretary Wade, time was extended for the 
specific purpose of receiving the report of the Committee on 
Credentials, considering questions for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, and the necessary announcements. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of the Committee on Itinerancy, 
moved that the minority report to Report No. 13, of that Com- 
mittee, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 353, be 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary, with instructions to 
render a report thereon not later than Monday, May 21. 

The motion prevailed. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
made the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


pier Committee on Credentials reports and recommends the following 
changes: 

Charles R. Culver, reserve lay delegate, Michigan Conference, seated 
to-day in place of W. W. Tefft, permanently excused on May 7 

R. BH. Riddle, regular lay delegate, Missouri Conference, has arrived 
and is seated to-day in place of John L. Beaghler, first reserve delegate. 

Mrs. Olive HE. Grear, lay delegate, Central Missouri Conference, ex- 
cused for May 17 and 18 only. W. G. Moseley, first reserve, seated 
in her place. 

Ellis A. Yost, lay delegate, West Virginia Conference, to be excused 
after the session of May 21. Charles H. Hartley, first reserve, to be 


a a Le Lours M. Porrer, Chairman. 
J. R. Gertrys, Secretary. 
Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 17, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop 
Charles B. Mitchell presiding, who presented Bishop George R. 
Grose, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

The Doxology was sung, and the Conference repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Hymn 545, beginning, “Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by Perry O. Hanson. 

Hymn 332, beginning, “Thou My Everlasting Portion,” was 
sung. 

The devotional address of Bishop Grose was based upon 
Philippians 2. 5-11, and at its close the Bishop pronounced a 
benediction. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported that they had examined the Minutes of the session 
of Wednesday, May 16, and they are correct. The report was 
accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

On a question of privilege, Leonard Garver, Jr., presented 
the following resolution: 


We record our appreciation of the efforts of our Committee on Cre- 
dentials in faithfully keeping the records of attendance, especially their 
efforts in discouraging absences, in maintaining the efficiency of the body, 
and preserving a quorum; therefore, be it 

ResoWwed, That the report of this Committee shall be made at a time 
when it may be best heard, immediately following the approval of the 
Journal in the morning. 


LEONARD GARVER, JR., J. C. RosBErts, 

B. C. BALLINGER, ARBA MARTIN, 

BE. S. WEAVER, A. L. Conn, 

B. F. READING, Foss ZARTMAN, 

D. F. HELMS, AuicE P. THATCHER, 
E. L. Morter, W. H. GARDNER, 

C. W. BRASHARES, JOHN H. CLARK, 

J. H, DENNEY, Mrs. W. H. C. Goons, 
J. SWANK, EH. Dow BANCROFT. 


H. L. Jacobs moved to amend the resolution by fixing the 
time at just before the notices, prior to recess. 

On motion of Claude C. Hall, the motion to amend was 
tabled. 

The motion to adopt the resolution prevailed. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President of the Committee of 
Seventeen, appointed by this General Conference to try Bishop 
Anton Bast, arose to a question of high privilege, and presented 
the following report, which was read by Secretary Wade: 
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The Committee of Seventeen appointed by this General Conference to 
try Bishop Anton Bast makes the following report: 

Charge I—‘“‘Imprudent and Unministerial Conduct.” 

Specification 1—Sustained 
Specification 2—Sustained 
Charge I....... Sustained 
Charge II—‘“‘Imprudent Conduct.” 
Specification I—Sustained 
Charge II...... Sustained. 

The Committee pronounces the following sentence: While continuing 
Bishop Anton Bast in the membership and ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Committee suspends him permanently from the 
exercising of the functions of the office of a Bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal. Church. 

The Committee recommends him to the favorable consideration’ of the 
Committee on HEXpiscopacy in respect of. provision for-support until the 
next session of his Annual Conference. 2 

Francis J. McConneELt, President, 
H. W. Burean, Secretary. 


On motion of H. W. Burgan, the recommendation contained 
in this report was referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Bishop Joseph F, Berry, on a question of high privilege, 
announced his recent visit to Bishop Luther B. Wilson, who is 
ill, and read the following message from Bishop Wilson: 


“Never more firmly persuaded of the presence and providential guid- 
ance of God. 

“T have followed with deep interest the work of the General Confer- 
ence, and believe that the collective leadership of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was never more responsive to the Will of God than in 
this body, I am impressed with the adaptability of our economy. This 
was never more clearly illustrated than in the deliberations of the Gen- 
eral Conference this year.” 


On motion of O. W. Fifer, Bishop Wilson was excused from 
further attendance upon the sessions of this General Confer- 
ence, 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
moved to suspend the Rules in order to present Report No. 5, 
from that Committee, it having not yet been printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate. The motion prevailed, and the 
report was read by the Chairman of the Committee, on whose 
motion it was adopted. 

On a question of privilege, E. H. Cherrington asked unani- 
mous consent to eliminate from a resolution adopted on May 
4 and printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 118, the 
words in the first paragraph in the second line after the word 
“five,” namely, “Bishops of the Church,” so that the paragraph 
will read “resolved further, that there be elected a Committee 
of Five, to be appointed by the Board of Bishops, which Com- 
mittee shall personally convey this request to the Platform 
Committee of each of the party conventions.” 
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Consent being granted, the words in question were eliminated. 
Secretary Wade read the following telegrams: 


Evanston, Ill.,-May 12, 1928. 
Mrs. O. C. Avann, Hotel Stats, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Please thank all at Conference for messages with love. 
LOUISE HoBartT. 


Belfast, Ireland, May 11, 1928. 


Bishen aatie Holt Hughes, Methodist General Conference, Kansas 
ity, Mo.: 

Senator George Dixon sat with us in Conference yesterday. He deliv- 
ered two powerful addresses, put heart into committee plans ready to 
start building. Committee greatly appreciate gifts and work of Amer- 
ican Methodism. Deputation to visit America in the Fall to complete 
programme. 

NORTHRIDGE SMytTH (President) McCAFFREY. 
Rochester, N. H., May 12, 1928. 
Presiding Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Conference: 

New Hampshire Congregationalists in annual meeting at Rochester 
adopted following resolution to-day in re union between Methodist Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian and Congregational Churches: = 

Resolved, That a telegram be sent to our Methodist friends pledging 
to them our hearty support as a State Conference of Congregational 
Churches in this forward-looking step towards Christian unity. 

HE. R. Stearns, Secretary. 


Hudson, Ohio. 


ae a Se Conference of the Methodist Churches Assembled, Kansas 
ity, Mo.: 

Greetings from Ohio Congregationalists. The Congregationalists of 
Ohio, assembled in their Annual State Meeting at Hudson, heartily 
endorse the suggestion recently made in your General Conference, look- 
ing toward organic unity between your great Church, the Presbyterian 
and the Congregational bodies. The consummation of such an event 
would be in harmony with our Lord’s last prayer. We urge that fur- 
ther investigation be made as to the possibility of such an enterprise. 


Fraternally yours, JupcE A. C. SuatTrucK, Moderator. 


A. L. Miller presented the following resolution, which, on 
motion of Daniel L. Marsh, was referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 


Whereas, In previous General Conferences, notably that of 1924 at 
Springfield, Mass., a special service was set aside in which a strong 
evangelistic note was sounded forth; and, 

Whereas, Methodism has always been and should always continue to 
be a mighty evangelistic force—her spirit rather than her polity being 
the explanation of her wonderful history; and, 

Whereas, certain legislation becomes necessary from time to time in 
the expansion of her work and in caring for her manifold activities and 
interests, yet if she is not to lose her distinctive mission in the world, 
the supreme emphasis must be placed, not upon machinery, but upon the 
salvation of souls; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we request the Board of Bishops to arrange for a 


special service toward the close of this General Conference session, pref- 
erably the last Sunday night we are to be together—a service in which 
there shall be set forth the need and opportunity of evangelism. 

A. LAWRENCE MILLER, IrA P. ROMBERGER, 

Morris EB. Swartz, Cuas. V. ADAMS, 


A. S. WILLIAMS, M. B. Ricu, 
H. L. JAcoss, S. A. KuHnN, 
J. E. SKILLINGTON, Wat TYLER, 
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Report No. 6, of the Committee on Education, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, being the pending 
matter, was next considered, including the amendment, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 372, which amendment 
was accepted by the Committee. 

J. R. Edwards presented the following substitute for the 


report: 

We commend to our Church constituency the importance of heeding 
the call of our theological training schools in the United States for more 
adequate support. We recommend that the Board of Education shall 
use its best offices in co-operating with representatives of these schools 
in securing increased yearly income for said theological schools. ; 

We request the Board of Education and the World Service Commis- 
sion, or its successor, to weigh carefully the rightful claims of these 


theological schools to some part in the regular approved benevolences 
of the Church. 


The motion of O. R. Tarwater to place the substitute on the 
table, did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of Ray Allen to place the substitute on the table 
prevailed by a count vote, resulting as follows: For, 452; 
against, 353. 

The motion of J. E. Skillington to recommit the report was, 
on motion of W. J. Davidson, tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 7, of the Committee on Education, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, was read by the Secretary. 

F. C. Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 8, of the Committee on Education, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, was read by the Secretary. 

F. C. Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

F. C. Hiselen presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, Dr. Samuel Plantz was for thirty-one years the president 
of Lawrence College, and was at the time of his death among the senior 
presidents serving Methodist institutions; and, 

Whereas, He brought that institution from the position of a frontier 
and pioneer organization to a position of recognized leadership in the 
Middle West, and among the institutions of our Church; and, 

Whereas, he served many times as a faithful, wise, and effective mem- 
ber of the General Conference, including the last, held in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in May, 1924. Now, therefore, be it 

_ Resolved, That we spread upon the minutes this, our recognition of 
his great services, and direct the Secretary to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the members of his family. 
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Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:30 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:40 o’clock. 

W. A. Walls, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing motion, which was adopted: 


I move that the HPntertainment Committee be instructed to keep the 
center doors closed, but allow delegates who are seated in the center 
sections to pass in and out those doors in order to eliminate the con- 
fusion attendant upon having all delegates coming in at side entrances 
during Conference sessions. 

W. A. WALLS. 


Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented the following representatives of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, for introduction to the Conference: 

Dr. Alfred F. Smith, Editor of their official Christian Advo- 
cate; Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, pastor of Saint John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Saint Louis, Missouri; Dr. B. B. 
Glasgow, Secretary to Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs; Bishop Hiram 
A. Boaz; Dr. W. G. Cram, General Secretary of their Board of 
Missions; Dr. H. H. Sherman, Associate Secretary of their 
Board of Education, and Dr. O. E. Goddard, a Foreign Mission- 
ary Secretary. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of the Committee on Itinerancy, 
presented Report No. 11, from that Committee, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 308, and moved its reference to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy, with instructions to 
include “pastoral relations and pulpit supply” as a Committee 
in a revised list of Quarterly Conference committees. 

F. R. Bayley moved to amend the motion that reference be 
made without instructions. 

The motion of P. L. Frick to place the amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion to amend was tabled. 

The motion to refer prevailed. 

Report No. 4, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 308, was presented by H. C, Wareing, Chairman of that 
Committee, who moved its adoption. 

W. B. Farmer moved to amend the report by referring the 
two paragraphs next to the last paragraph, and dealing with 
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the continuation of the Board and the designation of its head- 
quarters, to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

This motion prevailed. 

C. G. Doney moved that the remainder of the report be 
recommitted. 

The motion of Ralph A, Cushman to place the motion to 
recommit on the table did not prevail. 

The motion to recommit the report prevailed. 

Report No. 5, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohi- 
bition, and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, page 308, was read by the Secretary. 

E. C. Wareing, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

F, W. Court moved to amend the report by striking out its 
fifth paragraph. 

E. L. Motter moved to place the amendment on the table, 
which motion prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend the report by inserting a new 
paragraph to follow Paragraph 4. 

The proposed amendment follows: 


Noting the unrestraint of our times, we summon with a fresh urgency 
parents and pastors, and the leaders of our youth especially, to renew 
for the benefit of the rising generation the exposure of ‘‘the manifold and 
grievous evils from intoxicants and to impress upon the boys and girls 
the solid blessings of voluntary total abstinence from all intoxicants.” 
We charge the friends of the home and the Church with the high task 
of reasserting total abstinence as a noble ideal and reviving it in the 
habits of life.’ 


The motion of G. W. Reed to place this amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 
The amendment was adopted. 


Ernest Lyon moved to amend the report by adding a new 
paragraph, to be known as Paragraph 6, as follows: 


That there be organized in connection with the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals a division of Education to impress the 
young and rising generation with the great peril to good government 
in the violation of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. 


This amendment, on motion of J. W. Langdale, was referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

George C. Douglass moved to amend Paragraph 2 of the 
report by adding the words, “the Methodist Book Concern” after 
the word “societies” in the next to the last line. 
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This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The report was adopted, as amended. 

Report No. 6, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 309, was read by the Secretary. 

HK. C. Wareing, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

F. H. Butler, moved to amend the report by striking out the 
words at the top of the second column, “to bring about a 
better enforcement of all laws,” and to substitute therefor, “to 
bring about the better enforcement of all the Constitutional 
Amendments in general, and the Prohibition amendment in 
particular.” 

W. J. Davidson moved to amend the amendment by striking 
out after “better enforcement” everything except “prohibition 
laws,” so that it will read “better enforcement of the prohibition 
laws.” 

The motion to place the amendment to the amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The amendment to the amendment was adopted. 

The amendment, as amended, was adopted. 

The report was adopted, as amended. 

Report No. 9, of the Committee on Temporal. Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 309, was read 
by the Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, moved that the report be adopted. 

In connection therewith, the report of the Trustees of the 
John Street Church was, by common consent, received without 
reading, and as printed in the official Hand Book. 

Chairman Farmer included in the pending motion that the 
Trustees named in the report be elected. 

The report was adopted, and the election of these Trustees 
effected. 

F. W. Hannan, on a question of privilege, presented the re- 
port of the Trustees of the John Street Trust Fund, and, on 
motion of W. B. Farmer, this report was received, and to be 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate. 
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Report No. 10, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 309, was read 
by the Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, moved that the report be adopted. 

The motion prevailed. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Home Missions and 
Church Extension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 827, was read by the Secretary, and E. L. Kidney, Chair- 
man of that Committee, moved that the report be adopted. 

The report was adopted. 

Secretary Wade announced the postponement of the reception 
of Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, Fraternal Delegate from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, due to illness in his family. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop John W. Hamilton. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 18, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Ernest 
G. Richardson presiding, who presented Bishop Wilbur P. 
Thirkield, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 196, beginning, “Breathe on Me, Breath of God,” was 
sung, and Bishop Thirkield offered prayer. 

His devotional address was based on St. Matthew 13. 10-17, 
and at its conclusion prayer was offered by Robert N. Brooks. 

Hymn 409, beginning, “Fight the Good Fight,” was sung 
and, by request, Bernard Vessey, of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
was heard in vocal solo, entitled “We Shall Shine as the Stars.” 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported that they had examined the Minutes of the session of 
Thursday, May 17, and they are correct. The report was 
accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

Arlo A. Brown, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, and, on his motion, it was adopted: 


The Chattanooga Area requests the provilege of expressing a very 
brief word of appreciation for her resident Bishop, Wilbur P. Thirkield, 
who, by reason of age, will retire from the effective duties of the epis- 
copacy at the conclusion of this General Conference. 

For forty-five years Bishop Thirkield has labored in the South, in- 
cluding one quadrennium in Mexico. He brought this career to a fitting 
climax by four years of service as resident bishop of the Chattanooga 
Area. His peculiar gifts as a scholar, a Christian Mystic, an able ad- 
ministrator and a warm-hearted brother, together with his long experi- 
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ence in the South fitted him peculiarly for this task. Our churches and 
By ctronat institutions have prospered greatly under his inspiring lead- 
ership. 

Mrs. Thirkield has been not less active than the Bishop. She not only 
directed with great skill the work of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of which she was the National President for seventeen years, 
resigning recently, but she has also found ample time to inspire and 
guide the women of our Area. 

Even if there were time for a long statement, words would fail to ex- 
press our appreciation and affection for these two servants of God and 
His Church. We have tried to show this to them by deeds during the 
quadrennium, and we simply request the privilege of entering upon your 
records this tribute of gratitude and esteem. We pray that their lives 
may be spared for many more years of inspiring service. 

ARLO A. Brown. 


L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report: 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

E. S. Williams, ministerial delegate, Washington Conference, excused 
from the sessions of May 16 and 17. 

J. N. Chiles, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, excused for May 
19. L. L. Lyons, first reserve, seated in his place. 

Arthur J. Stock, regular lay delegate, Detroit Conference, has arrived 
and was seated (without extra expense) on May 17. 

J. L. Appleton, lay delegate, Troy Conference, be excused for Satur- 
day only, May 19. 

Louis C. Wright, ministerial delegate, North-East Ohio Conference, 
be excused May 18 to 21, inclusive. Battelle McCarty, first reserve, 
to be seated in his place. e 

A. L. Conn, lay delegate, West Ohio Conference, permanently excused 
after the session of May 19. 

John Goorley, ministerial delegate, New Jersey Conference, excused 


after the session of May 26. Louis M. Porrsn, Chasrmuan. 
J. R. Gertrys, Secretary. 

H. L. Jacobs, on a question of privilege, moved that the 
minority report to Report No. 13, of the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy, recently referred to the Committee on Judiciary for 
answer, be withdrawn, and the Committee on Judiciary be 
excused from its further consideration. 

This motion prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs, on a question of privilege, moved that in order 
to meet every possible Disciplinary requirement, the term of 
the Committee on Judiciary be extended for thirty days from 
the date of May 17, 1928, in order to care for any possible appeal 
from the action of the General Conference in the case of Anton 
Bast. 

The motion prevailed. 

C. A. Pollock, on a question of privilege, asked and received 
the consent of the Conference to correct Report No. 7, of the 
Committee on Judiciary, recently adopted, by adding to its last 
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line the following words: “such Annual Conference into a 
Mission or a Mission Conference.” 

Report No. 8, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 350, was read by the Secretary, 
and C. A, Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

W. H. G. Gould moved to amend the report by adding to 
Paragraph 207, section 8, the words, “provided such bodies 
transact their business in conformity with the provisions of the 
Discipline.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. | 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved to amend the report by inserting 
after the words “all or any part of it” the words “unless when 
legally requested to do so by the Annual Conference or Church 
Institutions involved.” 

On motion of F. M. Stephenson, this amendment was tabled. 

The report was adopted, as amended. 

Report No. 9, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian*Advocate, page 351, was read by the Secretary, 
and C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

W. H. G. Gould moved to amend the report by striking out 
the words “or by application to the Civil Courts.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

K. L. Kidney moved to recommit the report. 

The motion of W. H. Ford to place on the table the motion 
to recommit did not prevail. 

The motion to recommit did not prevail. 

John Thompson moved to amend the report by adding the 
words “or by application to the Civil Courts.” 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The amendment offered by John Thompson was adopted. 

The report, as amended, was adopted. 

Report No. 10, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Pommniviee, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 11, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
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Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 12, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 14, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 397, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and, on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, this report was adopted. \ 

Report No. 15, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 397, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, this report was adopted. ; 

L. H. Sweetland presented the following question, and, on 
motion of Secretary Wade, it was referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary : 


Who decides when a General Conference Report or Resolution has 
lost its validity, as indicated in Report No. 15 of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, adopted May 18, 1928? LH. Sweertanp 


Report No. 3, of the Committee on Home Missions and Church 
Extension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 328, 
was presented by EH. L. Kidney, Chairman of that Committee, 
who moved the adoption of the report. 

He secured unanimous consent to substitute the words “our 
Church” for the word “Methodism,” in the eleventh line of the 
second paragraph of the report. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 5, of the Committee on Home Missions and 
Church Extension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 328, was read by the Secretary, and HE. L. Kidney, Chair- 
man of that Committee, moved that the report be adopted. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee on Temporal 
Economy, on a question of privilege, moved that Report No. 17, 
from that Committee, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 398, be next considered because of the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who could 
not be present later. 
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The motion for immediate consideration prevailed. 

W. B. Farmer moved that the report be adopted. 

E. M. Antrim moved to amend the report by substituting for 
the words “to request the Bishops to appoint a Commission,” 
the provision that this matter be referred to the Commission on 
Federation and Church Union already authorized. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, this amendment was tabled. 

John H. Lickert moved to amend the report by changing the 
letter “a” in Paragraph 1, line 5, to the word “the,” and adding 
after the words “Methodist Episcopal Church” in line 6, the 
words “of Korea”; also to strike out the word “Korea” in line 5, 
so that the two amended lines will read “South, and to be 
organized into the Methodist Episcopal Church of Korea.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to extend the time for the completion of this 
report prevailed. 

The report was adopted, as amended. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:30 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:40 o’clock. 

Hymn 545, beginning, “Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult,” was 
sung. 

On a question of privilege, E. F. Frease called attention to 
the fact that on pages 399 and 400 of The Daily Christian 
Advocate, in the list entitled “Ratio of Representation in the 
General Conference,” the name of the North Africa Conference 
is omitted, and asked for the insertion of that name. 

The request was, by common consent, approved. 

The motion of W. A. Elliott, that the Bishops be requested to 
appoint the Commission on Church Union in Korea from the 
membership of the Commission on Church Union, previously 
authorized, was tabled, on motion of James J. Henry. 

Report No. 8, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 329, was read by the 
Secretary, and W. KE. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
its adoption. 

The report was adopted. 

The Order of the Day was next presented, and Merle N. 
Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
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introduced to the presiding officer Bishop Arthur B. Statton, Fra- 
ternal Delegate from the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, 
who brought the fraternal greetings of his Church to the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

The presiding Bishop made appropriate response. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
introduced to the presiding Officer, Bishop, J. Arthur Hamlett, 
of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, and he was pre- 
sented to the Conference. 

On a question of high privilege, Bishop Charles B. Mitchell 
was presented, and he requested that the General Conference 
grant him the privilege of retiring from the ranks of the 
effective Bishops at this session, according to the provisions of 
the Discipline. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
moved that Bishop Mitchell be passed in character and retired 
at the close of this General Conference, according to his re- 
quest. 

The motion prevailed. 

E. D. Kohlstedt, Cipriano Navarro, I. M. Hargett, John 
Thompson, Samuel L. Parish, William E. Hammaker, and J. R. 
Gettys were heard in tribute to Bishop Mitchell. 

Report No. 12, of the Committee on Itinerancy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 308, having been returned 
from conference, was presented by H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of 
that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

E. P. Dennett moved to amend the report by including among 
its annuitants those who are superintendents of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

The motion of Francis E. Baldwin to place this amendment 
on the table did not prevail. 

J. L. McLain presented the following substitute, which, on 
motion of J. HK. Skillington, was tabled: 


Amend Discipline, Paragraph 341, Section 2, Line 2, by striking out 
the word “seventieth’ after the word ‘one’ and substituting instead 
the words, ‘‘per cent nor more than one and one-half per cent (the An- 
nual Conference fixing the rate), so that the paragraph shall read as 
follows: 

“The annuity claim of a retired minister shall be not less than one 

er cent, nor more than one-half per cent (the Annual Conference 
ee the rate) of the average salary, house rent excluded, of the effec- 
tive members of his Conference, who are Pastors or District Superin- 
tendents, multiplied by the number of his years of service in the effective 
relation, including two years on trial as a member of an Annual Con- 
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ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in a Pastorate or District 
Superintendency, or under appointment to an institution or organization 
under the control of, or under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, excepting those institutions or organizations providing an 
annuity for years of service in them. This section shall not apply ad- 
versely to years of service rendered prior to the day of adjournment of the 
General Conference of 1924. 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the amendment offered by EH. P. 
Dennett was tabled. 

The motion of F. M. Stephenson to further consider this 
report to-morrow after recess prevailed. 

The motion of Secretary Wade to refer the following question 
to the Committee on Judiciary prevailed: 


Whereas, on January 7, 1928, Bishop William F. Anderson issued 
the following ruling: 

“Paragraph 213 of the 1924 Discipline reads: 

“*4 Bishop, when he judges it necessary, may unite two or more 
Pastoral Charges for Quarterly Conferences purposes, without affecting 
their separate financial interests or pastoral relations.’ 

“In the belief and hope that it may contribute to the efficiency and 
larger ministry of the Methodism of in-town Boston churches, I propose, 
if agreeable to all parties concerned, to make use of the provision herein 
stated in uniting First Church, Copley, and Tremont Street Churches 
in one Quarterly Conference.” 

hea’ on January 10, 1928, Bishop William F. Anderson further 
ruled: 

“Tt is my belief that in-town Methodism of Boston can be largely 
improved and Christ’s kingdom advanced by simplification-in the admin- 
istration of our resources, therefore, by virtue of the power resident in 
me as Bishop of the Boston Area to ‘Fix the appointments of the preach- 
ers,’ and hence in accordance with Paragraph 607 of the 1924 Discipline, 
entitled ‘Consolidation of Churches’; and Paragraph 213 (quoted above), 
I propose that First Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston, should be 
united with the Copley-Tremont Street Methodist Hpiscopal Church, 
which are now united under the legal name of ‘The Methodist Religious 
Society in Boston.’ I further propose that as there is to be only one 
Board of Trustees, so there shall be but one Quarterly Conference, but 
for the time being, there shall be maintained three Pastoral Charges, 
with three pastors, and three Official Boards.” 

Whereas, certain officials of the churches concerned have raised the 
question as to whether or not this proposal may be legally carried out. 

Therefore, as one of the pastors of the Methodist Religious Society in 
Boston, I respectfully request the Committee on Judiciary to render a 
decision on the following question: 

_ Has a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church power, when he 
judges it necessary, to unite two or more Pastoral Charges for Quar- 
terly Conference purposes without affecting their pastoral relations, but 
so as to bring all of the property interests under the control of one 


Board of Trustees? 
Lynn J. RADCLIFFE. 


The announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 19, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Fred- 
erick T. Keeney presiding, who presented Bishop Adna W. 
Leonard, to have charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 461, beginning, “How Firm a Foundation,” was sung, 
and prayer was offered by J. Ralph Magee. Bishop Leonard 
led the Conference in appropriate responsive sentences, fol- 
lowed by the Doxology. 

The devotional address was based upon Acts 17, 18, and at its 
close Ralph S. Cushman offered prayer. 

Hymn 361, beginning, “Walk in the Light,” was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that committee that they had examined the Minutes 
of Friday, May 18, and they are correct. The report of the 
Committee was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 
per Winger, lay delegate, Genesee Conference, excused fer Monday, 

ay 21. 

John Raine, regular lay delegate, West Virginia Conference, previously 
excused, has returned and is in his seat to-day. 

J. C. Gilbreath, ministerial delegate, Saint Louis Conference, excused 
from the sessions of May 18 and 19. Harvey A. Jones, reserve dele- 
gate, seated in his place. 
nie i. Maytag, lay delegate, Iowa Conference, excused for Monday, 

ay 21. 

Elmer Guy Cutshall, ministerial delegate, Colorado Conference, ex- 
cused for May 23 only. H. G. Goodsell, first reserve, seated in his 
place for that day only. 

E. Peck, lay delegate, Maine Conference, excused permanently 
after the session of May 22, G. B. Hunter, second reserve, seated in 
his place. 

James E. MacMurray, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, excused 
for May 19 and 21. 

Edward P. Hall, ministerial delegate, Kentucky Conference, excused 
permanently after the session of May 25. 

James A. McRae, lay delegate, North Carolina Conference, excused 
permanently after the session of May 23. R. B. McRary, first reserve, 
seated in his place. 

T. Scull, SE carter delegate, Indiana Conference, excused for May 
21 only. C. Flynn, first reserve, seated in his place. 

T. O. Mork ‘reserve lay delegate, West Wisconsin Conference, excused 
after the session of May 19. 

J LaGrone, ministerial delegate; Northwest Iowa Conference, 
excused for Monday, May 21, only. 

HE. P. V. Ritter, lay delegate, New York Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 19. 

Louis M. Porrer, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 
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Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
on a question of privilege, presented the following nominations 
for committee memberships and, on motion, they were approved, 
and the persons named duly elected. 

Committee on Revision: J. Edgar Skillington, in place of 
W. E. Shaw, excused. 

Committee on Interdenominational Relations: Bishops: W. F. 
McDowell, F. J. McConnell, F. D. Leete, Herbert Welch, E. G. 
Richardson, C. L. Mead, R. E. Jones. Laymen: HE. H. Cherring- 
ton, J. R. Joy, C. A. Pollock, W. H. Gould, Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson, Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, I. G. Penn, F. A. Horne, 
W. T. Williamson, Earl R. Conder, H. C. Black, J. H. Foresman, 
T. R. Davis, John H. McCallum, J. A. James. Ministers: Rob- 
ert Bagnell, R. N. Merrill, H. E. Woolever, L. C. Wright, J. H. 
Race, R. B. Stansell, HE. M. Antrim, B. F. Abbott, Ray Allen, 
Paul M. Edwards, L. T. Guild, E. A. Elliott, O. W. Auman, 
F. W. Court, F. W. Mueller. 

Secretary Wade announced the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from the Southern California Interdenominational Con- 
vention, now in session at Los Angeles: 


General Conference Methodist Episcopal Church, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Interdenominational Convention Southern California, Mexican and 
Latin American Churches sends hearty greetings. 
JOSE VENECIO, President. 
CosmME C. Cota, Secretary. 


Secretary Wade also announced the receipt of the following 
letter from President John W. Hoffman, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University : 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Office of the President. 

My dear Mr. Wade: The greetings of the General Conference greatly 
heartened me. It is difficult for me to adjust myself to the role of a 
sick man and I hope soon to be out of that class. Will you kindly 
express to the General Conference, verbally, my grateful recognition of 
their fine and fraternal thoughtfulness. Sincerely yours, 

JOHN W. HoFFMAN. 

May 15, 1928. 


Secretary Wade presented to the Conference the following 
supplemental quadrennial report of the Trustees of the Chartered 
Fund, which, on his motion, was adopted, and the election of 
Trustees effected, as called for by the report: 

Since the preparation of the quadrennial report of the Chartered Fund, 


dated January 19, 1928, two of our Board, viz., Dr. George E. Thomas 
and Charles Edenborn, have died. In their place the Board has elected 
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Mr. William S. Pilling and Mr. Harold Parkin. The General Confer- 
ence is respectfully requested to confirm their election. 
H. RoMetscu, President of the Board. 
Epear J. PERSHING, Sec’y of the Board. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the presiding Bishop, Hon. Charles H. Burke, 
United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and he was 
introduced to the Conference. 

On motion of L. O. Hartman, Chairman of the Commission 
of Twenty-five on Central Conferences, the Rules were sus- 
pended in order to receive the report of the Commission on 
Proposed Statutory Legislation, made necessary by certain con- 
stitutional amendments already approved by this Conference. 

Report No. 2, of the Commission of Twenty-five on Central 
Conferences, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 
420-422, was read by the Secretary. 

L. O. Hartman, Chairman of that Commission, moved that 
the report be adopted. 

Ray Allen moved to amend the report by substituting the 
word “recommend” for the word “adopted” in the introductory 
paragraph of the report. Also to strike out all following the 
word “adopted” in the fourth line from the bottom of the same 
paragraph, and suggested a re-editing of Section 3 of the report. 

The proposed amendments were accepted by the Chairman 
of the Commission. 

V. M. Ilahibaksh moved to amend the report by changing the 
word “of” in the sentence “the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia” to the word “in” so as to read “the Central Conference in 
Southern Asia,” which amendment was accepted by the Chair- 
man of the Commission. 

D. F. Helms offered a substitute for Item 4 of the report, on 
page 421 of The Daily Christian Advocate, as follows: “The 
tenure of Bishops elected by a Central Conference shall be the 
same as the tenure of General Superintendents elected by the 
General Conference.” 

W. H. Finch moved to place the substitute on the table. 

The point of order raised by R. B. Urmy, that action on the 
substitute should be postponed until the Committee on Judiciary 
presents its. report on Episcopal Tenure, was declared not well 
taken. 

The motion to lay the substitute on the table prevailed. 
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The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. © 

L. O. Hartman, Chairman of the Commission, asked common 
consent to change the word “it,” at the top of the first column, 
page 421, second line, to the words “Central Conference,” and to 
make change in the last two lines of the report so as to read 
“lapse with the quadrennium ending in 1932.” 

On motion, common consent was granted. 

On motion of L. O. Hartman, the editors of the Discipline 
were authorized to make all necessary verbal changes in the 
report without changing its meaning. 

The motion to adopt the report as amended prevailed. 

L. O. Hartman, Chairman of the Commission, moved to 
reconsider our previous action by which the proposed constitu- 
tional amendments were to be submitted to Annual and Lay 
Electoral Conferences in the fall of 1928, so that provision may 
be made for such submission in 1929. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

The motion to reconsider prevailed. 

The motion of L. O. Hartman prevailed to change the figures 
in Report No. 1, of the Commission, in the sixth line of Sec- 
tion 3, division 2, from “1928” to “1929,” so that the corrected 
line shall read “in the spring and fall of 1929.” 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
moved to suspend the Rules for the purpose of submitting Re- 
ports Nos. 6 and 7, from that Committee. 

This motion prevailed. 

Report No. 6, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 422, was read by the Secretary, and 
by common consent, its title was changed to read “Effectiveness 
of General Superintendents” instead of “Residences of General 
Superintendents.” 

On motion of O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, the 
report was adopted. 

Report No. 7, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 422, was read by the Secretary, and 
O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

By common consent, the word “assignments” was substituted 
for the word “appointments,” in the fourth line of the last para- 
graph of the report. 

J. M, Walker moyed to recommit the report with instructions 
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to reduce the number of Episcopal Areas in the United States 
to eighteen. 

The motion of J. A. Holmes, to extend the time did not pre- 
vail. 

The motion of W. P. MacVey to strike out “Seoul, Stock- 
holm and Atlanta,’ was declared out of order in face of the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion of E. L. Kidney to place the motion to recom- 
mit on the table did not prevail. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:30 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:40 o’clock. 

Hymn 408, beginning, “Lead on, O King Eternal,” was sung. 

L. M. Edwards yielded his floor privilege to Henry L. Davis, 
Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, who presented J. 
B. Hingeley to introduce to the Conference Reverend Francis E. 
Smith, Executive Secretary of Pension Work for the Church of 
the Disciples of Christ in America, and Mr. Monell Sayre, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the Church Pension Fund of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Sayre briefly addressed the Conference. 

The motion of F. M. Stephenson to defer consideration of the 
Order of the Day for the purpose of continuing consideration 
of Report No. 7, of the Committee on Episcopacy, was declared 
out of order because of the suspension of the Rules, and further, 
because reports from the Committee on Episcopacy have priority 
of consideration. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend the pending motion to recom- 
mit Report No. 7, so that the Committee on Episcopacy shall? 
eliminate two Episcopal Areas in the United States of America 
and one outside the United States of America. 

E. P. Robertson moved to amend the amendment by adding 
that the committee make such reductions as shall affect resi- 
dences in close proximity to each other. 

The motion of W. S. Bovard to lay on the table the amend- 
ment to the amendment prevailed. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

F. R. Bayley asked for a division of the question before the 
Conference, but the presiding Bishop ruled that the question 
was not divisible. 
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The motion to adopt the amendment offered by H. L. Jacobs 
did not prevail. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the 
Committee on Episcopacy, was granted five minutes to discuss 
the motion to recommit, under suspension of the Rules. 

On motion of E. H. Cherrington, the motion to recommit the 
report was tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

O. W. Fifer moved that the first ballot for the election of 
General Superintendents be made the Order of the Day for 
Monday morning next, immediately after recess. 

A. M. Wells moved to amend to the effect that this ballot 
be taken immediately. 

On motion of J. N. Dryden, the amendment was tabled. 

J. E. Skillington moved to amend to the effect that voting 
for General Superintendents be deferred until final disposition 
shall be made of the reports of the Committee on Judiciary 
and the Committee on Episcopacy dealing with the question of 
Episcopal tenure. 

This amendment was accepted by O. W. Fifer. 

The motion, as amended, prevailed. 

On motion of H. L..Jacobs, the question of the number of 
General Superintendents to be elected was referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

C. M. Caldwell presented the following question, which, on 
his motion, was referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


Whereas, Under the subject of “Building Churches,” Section 3, Chap- 


_ ter 2, of Part 6, of the Discipline, no other Building Committee is provided 


for, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Judiciary be requested to define 
the rights and duties of the Committee provided for under Paragraph 
858 of the 1924 Discipline of the Church. 

Cuas. W. CALDWELL, 

S. J. McDonazp, 

T. H. PINCKNEY, 

Mrs. Daisy BULKLEY TAYLOR. 


Secretary Wade presented certain questions from George A. 
Cooke, concerning the constitutionality of the Area system, and 
moved that they be referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, the motion to refer was tabled. 

Secretary Wade presented questions from George A. Cooke, 
concerning the constitutionality of sending General Superintend- 
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ents to foreign territory, and moved that these be referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, the motion to refer was tabled. 

Secretary Wade presented a question from Fletcher Homan 
regarding the power of Bishops to appoint pastors under certain 
conditions, and, on his motion, this question was referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

Secretary Wade announced the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from the Southern Baptist Convention: 

Methodist General Conference, Kansas City, Mo. 

Greeting in Christian fellowship. See First Peter, chapter one, verses 
one and two. 

SOUTHERN Baptist CONVENTION, 
By Hieut C. Moors, Secretary. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, on a 
question of privilege, asked common consent to insert in report 
No. 7%, from that Committee the number “3” as being the num- 
ber of General Superintendents to be elected in order to fill 
vacancies. 

Consent was granted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to suspend the Rules to the effect that 
hereafter five minutes shall be the limit in debate for all speakers, 
except Chairmen of Committees and Commissions, the same to 
begin on Monday, next, the Chairmen to have ten minutes. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that beginning on Monday next, the 
debate limit for all speakers be five minutes, except that Chair- 
men of Committees and Commissions shall be granted ten min- 
utes. 

J. M. Walker moved to amend to the effect that the five 
minute rule be applicable to Chairmen as well as others. 

The motion of S. P. Archer to place this amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the amendment did not prevail. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs was adopted. 

On 4 question of privilege, W. C. Hartinger, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Shawnee Indian Mission Memorial, presented 
the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Your Committee on the Shawnee Mission Memorial begs leave to re- 
port that it has met with the local Committee and all arrangements 
have been completed for a fitting celebration Sunday afternoon, May 20. 
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There will be a number of brief addresses and special music. The main 
address will be made by the Hon. Charles H. Burke, United States Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 

The local Committee has arranged for the transportation of all dele- 
gates and friends who desire to attend. Your Committee desires to urge 
all delegates to join in this appropriate recognition. 


Secretary Wade moved that Report No. 12, of the Committee 
on Itinerancy, be made the Order of the Day for Monday morn- 
ing next, after action is taken on the report on the Journal. 

This motion prevailed. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop William Burt. 


MONDAY MORNING, MAY 21, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop H. 
Lester Smith presiding, who presented Bishop Matthew W. 
Clair, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 135, beginning, “Majestic Sweetness Sits Enthroned 
Upon the Saviour’s Brow,” was sung, and prayer was offered 
by Samuel H. Sweeney. 

The devotional address was based upon 2 Corinthians 5. 1-17, 
and at its close the Bishop offered prayer. 

Hymn 490, beginning, “Saviour, More Than Life to Me,” 
sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of Friday, May 18, and they are correct. The report of 
the Committee was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 


was 


presented to the presiding Bishop, Reverend Daniel A. Poling, 


President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, and he 
was introduced to the Conference. 

On motion of Henry L. Davis, the privilege of the floor was 
granted to Mrs. E. H. Forrest, who presented the following 
resolution, which, on her motion, was adopted : 


That the apostle Paul was dominated by the divine touch, when he 
saw and heard the man of Macedonia calling: ‘‘Come over and help us,’ 
no one doubts 

We like to think that John Wesley, the founder of our beloved Meth- 
odism, was especially in the spirit, when he exclaimed, “The world is 
my parish,’ and that our beloved. Church in her endeavors to make 
phil dream of the world-wide conquest real, was also inspired. of 

od. 

In this conquest the Church has been called to administer to all races 
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of mankind; among those who have been beneficiaries of his spiritual 
touch, is the American Negro. 

To his redemption, the Church has truly dedicated the best brain and 
heart of her noblest sons and daughters. 

Time fails to tell of R. S. Rust, J. M. Walden, J. M. Braden, W. P. 
Thirkield and Judson S. Hill, who, through faith subdued Kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, stayed the mouths of lions, waxed valiant in fight 
and turned to flight the armies of the aliens. 

Whereas, Of this group of nobles of whom the world was not worthy, 
Dr. Judson S. Hill, President of the Morristown Normal College, is the 
sole active educational survivor; and, 

_ Whereas, He is carrying on to-day on the same spot on which he began 
his work forty-seven years ago, and, 

Whereas, The old slave pen, then valued at $500, in which he began 
ae work, has given place to a modern school property worth $500,000; 
and, 

Whereas, His exploits in the development of human character have been 
equally striking, which is evidenced by the fact that one of the faculty 
of the School was formerly sold as a slave in the old building; and, 

Whereas, Dr. Judson S. Hill is the oldest college president in the 
United States in years of service, having given nearly fifty years of his 
life to the education of the Negro. During these years he has been a 
member of a Negro Conference which has shown its appreciation and 
love for him by electing him for seven quadrenniums as their only dele- 
gate. He is the only member now living who was a member of the 
Conference when it was organized. More than 2,000 teachers have been 
furnished to the schools in the South; over 100 of the students have 
gone into the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church and other 
denominations; and, 

Whereas, His devoted and charming wife, Mrs. Hill, has labored with 
him during all these years, in a most beautiful and sacrificial way, we 
also make acknowledgment of our gratitude and appreciation for God’s 
gift of her to our people; therefore, be it 

Resolved, We desire to express our appreciation of the value and 
extent of the great work of this Christian man and his wife and we 
ask that J. B. F. Shaw escort Dr. Hill to the platform and present 
him to the General Conference. tet Nae Oe oeenart 


In harmony with this resolution, Judson S. Hill was pre- 
sented to the Conference and made appropriate remarks. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

W. ©. Coffey, lay delegate, Minnesota Conference, permanently excused 
after session of May 19. 

Edwin F. Lee, ministerial delegate, Malaya Conference, excused from 
the session of May 19. J. M. Hoover, first reserve, seated in his place. 

Edwin J. Gale, ministerial delegate, Missouri Conference, excused for 
May 21, 22, 23. E. C. Morgan, first reserve, seated in his place. 

J. A. Taylor, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after the session of May 19. Leslie J. Lyons, first reserve, seated 
in his place. ‘ 

Lucius H. Bugbee, ministerial delegate, Northern Minnesota Confer- 
ence, excused for May 19 and 21. G. Valentyne, reserve, seated in 
his place. 

c S. McCreight, lay delegate, Oklahoma Conference, permanently 
excused after session of May 18. William F. Britson, reserve delegate, 
seated in his place beginning May 19. 

M. B. Nelson, lay delegate, Des Moines Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after session of May 19. : 

Louis S. Wilson, lay delegate, New Mexico Conference, permanently 
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excused after the session of May 19. Philip Harsh, first reserve, seated 
in his place. 
KE. S. Weaver, ministerial delegate, West Ohio Conference, excused 
for May 21 and 22. 
Louis A. Copeland, lay delegate, Southern California Conference, per- 
manently excused after May 19. 
J. B. Walker, first ministerial reserve delegate, Northwest Iowa Con- 
ference, seated to-day only, in place of J. W. LaGrone, excused. 
A. L. Hickson, lay delegate, Southern California Conference, perma- 
nently excused after the session of May 26 
A. I. Oliver, ministerial delegate, Maine Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after session of May 18. 
William W. M. Henry, lay delegate, Delaware Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of Monday, May 21. 
Louis M. Porrer, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


F. G. H. Stevens, for the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 

That Orders of The Day be fixed as follows: 

Tuesday, at 11:00 a. m., for reception of Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, Fra- 
ternal Delegate, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Wednesday, at 11:00 a. M., for reception of Dr. Thomas H. Lewis, 
Fraternal Delegate, Methodist Protestant Church. 

Thursday, immediately at opening of afternoon session, for reception 
of Dr. Wm. H. Thomas, Fraternal Delegate from the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and Bishop Walls, Fraternal Delegate, African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church. 

E. C. Dixon, on a question of privilege, and representing the 
delegates from the Saint Paul Area, presented to Bishop Charles 
B. Mitchell a floral tribute, with appropriate remarks. 

In consonance with this resolution, Bishop Mitchell addressed 
the Conference. 

H. L. Jacobs, on a question of privilege, moved that the Com- 
mittee of Elected Chairmen be instructed to fix the time for the 
holding of afternoon and evening sessions, and likewise the 
date for our final adjournment, and to make report of the same 
to the Conference at an early date. 

This motion prevailed. 

K. J. Hammond presented a memorial from the delegates of 
the Georgia and Saint Johns River Conferences concerning the 
boundary lines of these Conferences, which, on his motion, was 
referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

H. E. Simpson presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, At the Shawnee Methodist Mission Celebration held yester- 
day under the auspices of this General Conference, an address was given 
by United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. Charles H. 
Burke, which contained much valuable information concerning the edu- 
cational and religious work among the Indians, and the policies of the 
United States Government concerning the same; and, 
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Whereas, Time did not permit the delivery of the entire address and 
but a limited number of this body were able to be present because of one 
other meeting held at the same time; be it 

Resolved, That we request that this address be published in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, or that it be printed in some other suitable form and 
distributed to all members of the General Conference. 

Howarp BE. Simpson. 

Secretary Wade presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


Whereas, This General Conference has adopted a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church and passed a 
resolution calling for a special session of the several Lay Electoral 
Conferences to consider and vote on the same; and, 

Whereas, There has been considerable confusion in the past because 
of the uncertainty as to whether delegates elected to the last Lay Hlec- 
toral Conference serve throughout the quadrennium, or whether the 
churches must elect new delegates for each and every special session of 
the Lay Electoral Conference; and, 

Whereas, A failure to call a special session in a proper and legal 
manner may make it possible for some one to call in question the legality 
of the entire proceedings; therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Judiciary Committee be requested to render a decision 
on the following question: 

“Are delegates to Lay Electoral Conferences elected for the Quadren- 
nium, or must there be a new election in the regular way by the churches 
for each and every special session of the Lay WBlectoral Conference.” 

R. CLARENCE Brown. 


C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, 
asked for common consent to defer until to-morrow considera- 
tion of the report of that committee on the subject of Episcopal 
Tenure, which consent was granted. 

Secretary Wade presented the Order of the Day, namely, con- 
tinued consideration of Report No. 12 of the Committee on 
Itinerancy, entitled “Annuity Claim of Retired Ministers,” and 
announced that all amendments and substitutes previously pre- 
sented had been properly disposed of and that the motion be- 
fore the Conference was the motion to adopt. 

J. E. Skillington moved to amend by striking out the last 
sentence of the report, “however, when any Annual Conference 
shall pay twenty-five dollars ($25.00) per year for each year of 
effective service, it shall be considered to have met the require- 
ments of this paragraph.” 

J. H. MacDonald moved that the reading of the Discipline of 
1924 be substituted for Paragraph 341, Section 2, in the report. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion to extend the time before recess for the comple- 
tion of this report prevailed. 

The motion of John Goorley to place the substitute on the 
table did not prevail. 
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On motion of J. N. Dryden, the amendment was tabled. 

The motion to adopt the substitute did not prevail, the result 
by count vote being as follows: For, 390; against, 396. 

The motion of F. M. egg to vite the report on the 
table did not prevail. 

Arba Martin requested a éabiaitn of the report so that all of 
it after the word “Conference,” in the second paragraph, shall 
be one division, and the remainder of the report be the second. 
division. 

The motion of W. R. Keesey to recommit the report was tabled, 
on motion of G. W. Henson. 

The first division of the report was then adopted. 

The second division of the report was next adopted. 

Vote was then had on the entire report, which was ‘adopted. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:45 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:55 o’clock. 

Hymn 2, beginning, “Come, Thou Almighty King,” was sung. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, on a 
question of privilege, called a meeting of that Committee imme- 
diately, and the Conference excused its members for that purpose. 

The motion of I. M. Hargett to make all seats in the gallery 
free for the Wesley Memorial Service on Thursday morning 
next, was tabled, in view of the fact that many of these seats, 
having already been sold for the entire period of the Confer- 
ence, were not now under our control. 

Mario Capelli was heard in two pleasing tenor solos. 

Chih Ping Wang, on a question of pairieses presented the 
following cablegram : 


Peking, May 19, 1928. 
General Conference, Kansas City, Mo.: 


General Conference, please pray for us in the crisis. 
CHINA FINANCIAL COMMITTEE. 

On motion of Chih Ping Wang, the Conference directed special 
prayer to be offered for the Conferences and people of North 
China, and Bishop W. F. McDowell led in such petition. 

W. H. G. Gould, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following memorial, which, on his motion, was referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy, under suspension of the Rules. 


We do hereby memorialize the General Conference to adopt the nec- 
essary amendments to the Discipline to provide that all complaints or 
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charges against Bishops or Missionary Bishops under Paragraphs 244 
or 249 shall be termed, ‘“‘teaching contrary to the standards of the Church,” 
and that all complaints or charges against Bishops or Missionary Bishops 
under Paragraphs 245 or 251 shall be termed ‘‘Maladministration,”’ and 
also to revise Paragraph 243 to conform thereto. And that a commission 
shall be appointed to report at the General Conference of 1932 recom- 
mendations for a revision of the entire subject of judicial procedure. 


W. H. G. GouLp, HaroLtpD PAUL SLOAN, 
GEORGE W. HENSON, W. E. HAMMAKER, 

S. TayLor WILSON, S. B. Satmon, 

C. F. EaeLeston, A. E. PIPER, 

JouHn M. Doran, ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON. 


WILLIAM Boyp, 


Report No. 1, Committee on American Bible Society, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 328, was read by the 
Secretary, and, on motion of A. S. Williams, Chairman of that 
Committee, the report was adopted. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on American Bible Society, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 328, was read 
by the Secretary, and on motion of A. S. Williams, Chairman 
of that Committee, the report was adopted. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented in this connection Eric M. North, recently elected 
General Secretary of the American Bible Society, who was intro- 
duced to the Conference. 

Report No. 1, Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, printed, as revised, in The Daily Christian Ad- 
vocate, page 412, was presented by E. C. Wareing, Chairman of 
that Committee, and, on his motion, it was adopted. 

Report No. 4, Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
413, was presented by E. C. Wareing, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, who moved its adoption. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by changing the word “official” 
in the fifth line of the second paragraph to the word “corporate,” 
which amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the 
Committee. The motion to adopt the report, as amended, 
prevailed. 

Report No. 10, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 329, was read by the 
Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved that it be adopted. 

The Chairman of the Committee announced the corrected 
vote in the Committee on this report to be, for, 104; against, 2 ; 
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yay ci and asked for common consent to strike out the words “fifty- 
ue’X,,, two” in line 5 of the third paragraph of the report. 

Common consent was granted. 

Common consent was also given to eliminate from the report 
the following words in the next to its last paragraph, “By sav- 
ing politics from pollution, business from baseness, and all 
social relations from selfishness” these having been already elimi- 
nated in the Committee. 

O. W. Fifer moved to amend by changing the word “stand- 
ards” line 5, paragraph 3, to the word “principles,” which 
amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The previous question was called for, under suspension of 
the Rules, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Committee on Report No. 7, Committee on State of the Church, printed 

Rover; in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 350, was read by the 

Nos.7and 8. Secretary, and, on motion of D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that 
Committee, the report was adopted. 

Report No. 8, of the Committee on State of the Church, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 350, was read by 
the Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved that the report be adopted. 

EK. F. Tittle moved to amend in the second paragraph from 
the bottom of the printed report so that it will read, “we are 
opposed to all military training in high schools and to compul- 
sory military training in colleges and universities.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

J. J. Shy moved to amend in the next to the bottom para- 
graph as printed, by striking out the word “High” and substi- 
tuting the word “Methodist,” and by striking out the word 
“compulsory,” so that the paragraph will read “we are opposed 
to military training in Methodist schools, colleges and univer- 
sities”; also to further amend by inserting the words “for for- 
eign distribution” after the words “mail matter,” and to har- 
monize other sections of the report therewith. 

On motion of J. E. Skillington, the amendment was tabled. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the time was extended for ten 
minutes. 

The motion of 0. W. Fifer to amend by striking out the 
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word “universities” in the second and third lines of the second 
paragraph of the report was, on motion of W. H. Finch, placed 
on the table. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

O. W. Fifer called for a division of the question, the first 
to be with regard to other schools than universities, and the 
second to be with regard to universities, as affected by this 
report. 

The first division of the report was then adopted. 

The second division of the report was next adopted. 

Vote was then taken on the adoption of the entire report, as 
amended, and the motion to adopt prevailed. 

The following asked to be recorded as voting against the 
adoption of the report: 

John C. Letts, Baltimore; Florence Hooper, Baltimore; Hiram 
H. Woodburn, Wyoming; Frank McDonough, Sr., Colorado; 
W. W. Sullivan, Florida; Frank C. Dyer, Troy; C. T. Woodland, 
North Carolina; V. M. Ilahibaksh, Bengal; H. 8. Wiley, Illi- 
nois; Percy S. King, California; Ivory G. Rodda, California; 
Henry G. Black, Holston; Joseph J. Shy, Missouri; W. B. Rob- 
inson, North-East Ohio; S. H. Hicks, Wyoming; Frank L. How- 
ard, Wyoming; John Marshall, Kansas; Howard E. Simpson, 
North Dakota. 

On motion of H. J. Roan, the Secretary was instructed to 
reply to the cablegram recently received from the North China 
Financial Committee. 

Secretary Wade read the following letter, addressed to the 
Board of Foreign Missions by the Chinese Minister at Washing- 
ton, D:;C.: 


Rev. Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Board of Foreign Mission Gg The Meth- 

odist Episcopal Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N 

Dear Dr. Diffendorfer: I regret very much to read in ‘ile Sawada 
of the report of the death of Mrs. William T. Hobart at Taian. 
understand that she is a member of your Mission. I therefore wish to 
express to you and through you to her family my personal deep sympa- 
thy and condolence. It distresses me to think that persons like Mrs. 
Hobart, who devotes her entire life to the promotion of welfare of the 
Chinese people, should lose her life at a time when we need the most all 
such devoted friends. Yours sincerely, 


. K. ALFreD S8zx, 
Minister to the U. S. from China. 


Secretary Wade announced the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from the Gideons: 
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Mr. Moderator, care Methodist Episcopal Conference, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Gideons of New York State, assembled in convention in Elmira, send 
cordial Christian greetings to the ministers and ‘lay delegates assembled 
in Kansas City, Mo. Let us stand together in prayer and effort to 
spread the gospel of Jesus Christ by word of the Holy Bible, placing 
the same in the hotels, guest rooms, in the United States and Canada. 
May God richly bless your Conference. W. A. Barer, Secretary. 


On motion of Secretary Wade, a belated memorial from the 
Mexico Annual Conference was referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the memorial recently pre- 
sented by W. H. G. Gould and others, and referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy, was recalled from that Committee, 
and re-referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

On motion, the Conference adjourned with the benediction 
pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 22, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Edgar 
Blake presiding, who presented Bishop L. J. Birney, to be in 
charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 364, beginning, “My Saviour, on the Word of Truth in 
Earnest Hope I Live,” was sung, and prayer was offered by 
Handel Lee. 

The devotional address of Bishop Birney was based upon St. 
Matthew 20. 20-24, and at its close prayer was offered by Ren 
Yen Lo. 

Hymn 375, beginning, “Jesus, Thine All Victorious Love,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of Monday, May 21, and they are correct. The report of 
the Committee was accepted, and the Journal thus approved 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following changes: 

Philip L.. Frick, ministerial delegate, Troy Conference, excused from 
sessions of May 23, 24, 25. 

Matthew S. Davage, lay delegate, Louisiana Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 26. 

J. M. Hoover, ministerial delegate, Malaya Conference, seated for May 
19, will continue indefinitely. 
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F. Spence, ministerial delegate, Michigan Conference, permanently 
excused after session of May 23. 

Thaddeus Taylor, lay delegate, Louisiana Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 26. 

George A. Warmer, ministerial delegate, Southern California Confer- 
ence, permanently excused after the session of May 24. A. J. Hughes, 
first reserve. without extra expense, seated in his place. 

Oliver E. Gray, regular lay delegate, West Wisconsin Conference, has 
arrived and was seated May 21. 

Edward H. Redstone, lay delegate, New England Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 26th. 

W. E. Winger, lay delegate, Genesee Conference, excused for May 21, 
did not use the excuse granted. 

F. L. Thornberry, lay delegate, Northern New York Conference, per- 
manently excused after the session of May 28. 

W. H. 8S. White, lay delegate, Baltimore Conference, permanently 
excused after session of May 25. Louis M: Porres, ‘Chairnan: 


J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the presiding Bishop, Reverend J. T.. Wardle 
Stafford, of the British Wesleyan Conference, who was introduced 
to the Conference and spoke briefly. 

Henry L. Davis, for the same Committee, presented Reverend 
Albert J. Nast, former Editor of the Christliche Apologete, who 
was introduced to the Conference. 

Henry L. Davis, for the same Committee, presented Reverend 
S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, who was introduced to the Con- 
ference and spoke briefly. 

On motion of Henry L. Davis, the visitors just presented were 
invited to occupy seats on the platform. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop A. W. Leonard, Chairman 
of the Committee on Boundaries, requested the appointment. of 
a Commission of Eleven to consider the matter of dissolving 
the New Mexico Annual Conference, that it may thereafter be 
organized into a Mission, the Commission to report not later 
than Saturday, next. 

On motion of A. L. Miller, the Conference voted to create 
this Commission. 

O. P. Miller, Treasurer of the General Conference Expense 
Fund, announced that one hundred and seventy-five delegates 
had not yet filed their expense accounts with the Treasurer, and 
urged that these take such action at once. 

Secretary Wade, as Chairman of the Committee of Elected 
Chairmen, reported for that Committee the recommendation 
that an evening session be ordered for to-day at 8 o’clock, and 
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that each day thereafter there be afternoon sessions at 2:30 
o’clock, and evening sessions at 8 o’clock. 

George Mecklenburg moved to amend by excluding Thurs- 
day afternoon, next, from this provision. It being generally 
understood that business sessions are to have right of way since 
yesterday, George Mecklenburg withdrew his amendment, and 
asked for common consent to permit Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and the Rev- 
erend S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, to be heard as the Order of 
the Day on Thursday, in the afternoon. 

Common consent was granted. 

Secretary Wade moved that the Commission of Eleven, re- 
cently authorized upon request of the Committee on Boundaries, 
be nameca by the Board of Bishops, and this motion prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the Rules be suspended which require 
stated meetings of the Standing Committees of Groups A and 
B, which motion prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that for the remainder of the session the 
Rules requiring such stated meetings be annulled and that 
Standing Committees meet hereafter only on the call of their 
respective Chairmen. This motion prevailed. 

W. H. G. Gould moved that Report No. 21, Committee on 
Temporal Economy, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 449, be referred, by Rule 47, to a Committee of Conference, 
since this report involves Disciplinary changes which will affect 
various Boards. 

The motion to so refer prevailed. 

Report No. 18, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, pages 471-473, was read by the Secretary, 
and C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that 
this report be adopted. 

C. A. Pollock moved that the Rules be suspended for the pur- 
pose of permitting the following delegates to speak in order, 
prior to free discussion of the report: 


F. R. Bayley, for the Minority Report; Frank McDonough, Sr., for 
the Majority Report; J. L. Bartholomew, for the Minority Report; J. R. 
Gettys, for the Majority Report; John Marshall, for the Minority Re- 
port. 


The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed, 
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C. A. Pollock moved that the proposed order of procedure be 
adopted. 

The motion of Ray Allen to place on the table the motion to 
adopt did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the proposed procedure prevailed. 

A Minority Report to Report No. 18 was read by the Secre- 
tary, and F. R. Bayley moved that this Minority Report be 
substituted for the Majority Report. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:30 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:40 o’clock. 

Hymn 386, beginning, “Stand Up, Stand Up, for Jesus,” 
was sung. 


The motion of H. L. Jacobs that the Rules be suspended so | 


that the prevailing five minute limit on speeches should not 
govern the present debate did not prevail. 

The presiding Bishop announced the Order of the Day for 
this time to be the reception of certain Fraternal Delegates. 

Hymn 543, beginning, “Dear Lord, and Father of Mankind,” 
was sung. 

Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, read the Credentials of Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, Fra- 
ternal Delegate from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and introduced him to the presiding Bishop, who presented 
him to the Conference. 

Bishop Dobbs was heard in the delivery of an appropriate 
Fraternal Message. 

Hymn 207, beginning, “The Church’s One Foundation,” was 
sung. 

Consideration was resumed of Report No. 18, of the Committee 
on Judiciary. 

The previous question was called for by J. N. Dryden. 

The motion to adjourn, made by H. L. Jacobs, was ruled out 
of order by the presiding Bishop, because it was made on a point 
of order, and Ray Allen, invoking Rule 17, moved that the 
Conference be in recess. 

The motion of J. J. Henry to place on the table the motion 
for recess was declared out of order at this time. 

The motion of W. H. G. Gould to extend the time did not 
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The presiding Bishop declared the Conference to be adjourned 
by expiration of time. 

Announcements were made, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the presiding Bishop. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 22, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop Charles 
L. Mead presiding. 

Hymn 411, beginning “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by Rufus C. Baker. 

The presiding Bishop stated the parliamentary situation be- 
fore the Conference to be the motion of Ray Allen to take a 
recess. 

The motion of A. L. Miller to lay on the table the motion to 
recess was declared by the presiding Bishop to be out of order 
at this time. 

The motion to take a recess did not prevail. 

The call for the previous question was then sustained. 

The motion of Ray Allen to take the vote by ballot was, on 
motion of W. R. Keesey, tabled. 

Several calls for the taking of a yea and nay vote were not 
supported by the necessary one hundred votes. 

The motion of J. J. Henry to take a count vote prevailed. 

The motion to substitute the Minority Report for the Majority 
Report did not prevail, the count vote resulting as follows: For, 
373; against, 440. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed, the result of the 
count vote being as follows: For, 541; against, 268. 

On a question of privilege, A. W. Shamel presented the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution, which was read by 
the Secretary, and A. W. Shamel moved the adoption of the 
proposed amendment: 


Whereas, The Constitution provides that amendments may be added 
by an action of the General Conference, supported by a two-thirds vote, 
sending down to the Annual Conferences and to the Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences any proposed amendment, and provides that when two-thirds 
of the members of all the Annual Conferences and the Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences present and yoting shall vote affirmatively, then the amendment 
proposed shall be in effect; and, 

Whereas, There is much unrest in the Church, and many memorials 
have come to the last and to this General Conference asking legislation 
on the tenure of the office of General Superintendent; therefore, be it 

Resolwwed, That we do submit for amendment under Division III, 
Article X, Paragraph 46, the following changes, to-wit: 
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Clause 3. Changed by adding after the words ‘General Superinten- 
dency,” in line 4, “but shall elect General Superintendents for a term 
of not more than eight years, but may re-elect by a two-thirds majority 
vote, for an additional term or terms, as the General Conference may 
direct,” so that the paragraph shall read: “The General Conference shall 
not change nor alter any part or rule of our government so as to do away 
Episcopacy, nor destroy the plan of our itinerant General Superin- 
tendency ; but may elect the General Superintendents for a term of not 
more than eight years, but may re-elect by a two-thirds majority vote, 
for an additional term or terms, as the General Conference may direct ; 
and may elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintendent for any of our 
foreign Missions, limiting his Episcopal jurisdiction to the same respec- 


tively.” ANDREW W. SHAMEL, 
Southern California Conference. 

The point of order presented by D. L. Marsh, that the pro- 
posed amendment is not properly before the Conference until 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, was declared well 
taken. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs that the proposed amendment 
be printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, and referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy, prevailed. 

Report No. 4, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 350, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
that the Report be adopted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by striking out all after the 
word “that” and by including the words “no action be taken.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, A. W. Shamel asked for common 
consent to include the words “Lay Electoral Conference” in the 
recently proposed Constitutional amendment. 

Common consent was granted. 

Secretary Wade presented the following rules governing elec- 
tions, and, on his motion, they were adopted: 


The elections shall be by ballot. Six sets of tellers, sixteen persons 
each shall be appointed by the Bishops. Each set may carry forward 
its work in the absence of the other, but tellers who may be out of the 
Conference engaged in counting the votes, and the Judiciary Committee, 
if in session, may deposit their ballots in the presence of two tellers and 
a Conference Secretary, in case a ballot is taken by the body during 
their absence. In taking a ballot the following order shall be observed: 

First, All persons not entitled to seats shall retire from within the 
bar of the Conference. ; 

Second, While the vote is being taken, all delegates shall stand in 
their places. ; 

Third, The tellers shall collect the ballots, beginning at the front row 
and the twelfth row. Hach delegate shall resume his seat as soon as he 
shall haye voted. 
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Fourth. In case there are more or less names on a ballot than the 
number to be elected, the ballot shall be reported defective. 

Fifth. It shall require a majority of all votes cast to elect. In case 
more than the number to be elected shall receive the number of votes 
required to elect, those highest on the list in their order shall be declared 
elected. But in the election of Bishops a majority constituting two- 
thirds of all the votes cast and counted shall be required to constitute an 
election. 

Sixth. The tellers shall pour all the ballots into one pile, but may 
canvass the votes from as many piles as will suit their convenience. 

Seventh. On completion of the counting of any ballot, the ballots 
shall be placed in an envelope, sealed, marked as to date, form and num- 
ber of ballot, and held in care of the Secretary ,until voting under that 
form is completed. 

Highth. Ballots shall bear Christian names, or the initials as well as 
the surnames of the persons voted for. In any case of doubt on the 
part of the Secretary and tellers, the ballot or ballots shall be sub- 
mitted to the Conference. 

Ninth. No teller or Secretary shall give information in regard to 
the result of a ballot, until the same shall be announced by the presid- 
ing officer. 

Officers to be elected shall be divided into four groups, namely: (1) 
General Superintendents; (2) Publishing Agents; (8) Corresponding 


Secretaries; (4) Hditors. The Secretary of the General Conference 


shall provide ballots. 

_ No nominations shall be made for the office of Bishop. When nomina- 
tions are in order for any other office, the Chair shall so announce and 
request that nominations shall be sent to the Secretary’s table in writing. 
After all nominations have been received the Secretary shall read_ the 
list in alphabetical order, and then in reverse alphabetical order. When 
the Secretary reads the last nomination the list of nominations shall 
be closed. This does not preclude the right of any member to vote for 
any person not publicly nominated. 

Elections shall be conducted under the direction of the Secretary and 
the ballots reported to him. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Bishops, announced the following personnel 
for the Commission of Eleven on the dissolution of the New 
Mexico Conference, and, on motion, those so announced were 
elected : 

Bishop Adna W. Leonard, Bishop Edgar Blake, Bishop 
Charles L. Mead. Ministers: A. L. Miller, Walter H. Whit- 
lock, David F. Helms, Rufus C. Baker, O. E. Allison. Laymen: 
Charles A. Littlefield, Percy S. King, William E. Winger. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson called forward the members of the 
second group of Tellers to act in the first ballot for the election 


of General Superintendents. (See Tellers.) 

The presiding Bishop called the attention of the Conference 
to the importance of this election and requested Reverend S. 
Parkes Cadman to offer prayer prior to the balloting. 

After discussion concerning action previously taken on the 
matter, O. W. Fifer moved that we now proceed to the election 
of three General Superintendents, which motion prevailed, 
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The Tellers distributed the ballots. 

The Conference stood for the casting of the ballots, and the 
Tellers retired to determine the result. 

Report No. 34, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 517, was read by the 
Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, 
on a question of privilege, moved that this report be adopted, 
and the persons named therein be elected Trustees of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed, including the 
Quadrennial Report of the Trustees, and the Trustees nominated 
by the terms of the report were, on motion, duly elected. 

Report No. 9, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 350, was read by the 
Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved that this report be adopted. 

H. G. Langley moved to amend by inserting the word “no” in 
the title before the word “modification,” which amendment was 
accepted by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The motion of J. E. Skillington to amend by inserting 
the words “certain officials’ in the fourth line of the report 
from the last line, was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The motion of C. H. Fowler to amend by substituting the 
words “certain Labor Unions” for the words “the American 
Federation of Labor” was tabled, on motion of W. A. Walls. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 11, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the 
Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
that this report be adopted. 

C. O. Ford moved to amend by substituting the word “urge” 
for the word “admonish,” which amendment was accepted by 
the Chairman of the Committee. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 12, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the 
Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
that this report be adopted. 
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J. R. Gettys, moved to amend by striking out the paragraph 
authorizing the employment of an Executive Secretary. 

The presiding Bishop announced the presence in the Con- 
ference of Dr. John R. Mott, and invited him to occupy a 
seat on the platform, which invitation was accepted. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs to place the amendment on the 
table prevailed. 

J. J. Shy moved to amend by substituting the words “the 
agencies of our Church shall also be used in the interests of 
peace” for the words “the agencies of our Church shall not be 
used in preparation for war.” 

The motion of W. R. Keesey to place the amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the amendment did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

The presiding Bishop presented Dr. John R. Mott to the 
Conference, and he was heard in appropriate remarks, 

Secretary Wade moved that the ballot for the election of 
General Superintendents be sealed, when counted, and its re- 
sults announced to-morrow morning, which motion prevailed. 

Secretary Wade announced the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from the Religious Society of Friends, of Philadelphia. 


Secretary to the General Conference, Kansas City, Mo.: 

The Religious Society of Friends cordially and gratefully approves 
the action of your Conference yesterday in opposition to compulsory 
military training in land grant colleges, and against military training 
in all our schools and colleges, and against increase in naval equipment. 
We believe this time calls upon our Christian citizens everywhere to 
support those men in public office who will courageously stand up for 
peace and against all preparations for war and we must endeavor to 
shape public opinion in the same direction. Be of good courage. 

GEORGE M. WARNER, 
Clerk of Representative Meeting. 


On motion of J. J. Henry, the Conference adjourned, with 
the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 23, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Wallace 
H. Brown presiding, who presented Bishop Brenton T. Badley, 
to be in charge of the devotional service. 
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Hymn 423, beginning, “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life,’ was sung, and prayer was offered by Mrs. George H. 
Thomas. 

The devotional address of Bishop Badley was based upon Rev- 
elation 17%. 14, and at its close he offered prayer. 

Hymn 481, beginning, “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the sessions of Tuesday, May 22, both morning and 
evening, and they are correct. The report of the Committee 
was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
. presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted. 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

I. B. Schreckengast, ministerial delegate, Nebraska Conference, excused 
after the session of Friday, May 25. Paul M. Hillman seated in his place 
without expense. 

i. F. Tittle, ministerial delegate, Rock River Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 21. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, reserve dele- 
gate, seated in his place without expense. 

Lauritz Miller, lay delegate, Dakota Conference, excused after the 
session of May 22. 

Charles W. ‘Caldwell, lay delegate, South Carolina Conference, excused 
after the session of May 26. 

J. C. Gilbreath, ministerial delegate, Saint Louis Conference, excused 
temporarily because of illness. Harvey A. Jones, reserve delegate, seated 
in his place. 

F. L. Pickett, lay UES Ae Columbia River Conference, excused after 
the session of Friday, May 25. 

I. G. Rodda, lay delegate, California Conference, excused after the 
session of Saturday, May 26. 

J. R. Wilkinson, lay delegate, Puget Sound Conference, excused after 
the session of May 26. 

Irving Kelley, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, excused after 
Saturday, May 26. 

Arlo A. Brown, ministerial delegate, Holston Conference, excused after 


j Y} 
the session of May 26. Louis M. PotTtrr, Chairman. 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Secretary Wade read the following communication for the 
information of the Conference: 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Having received and in earnest prayers considered the sentence passed 
by the Committee of Seventeen, I respectfully beg to leave the following 
statement: 

1. First, I want to express my deep gratitude to God and the Church, 
because I again am declared in good standing and am permitted to 
minister in the Church according to my inner heavenly calling. 

2. Next, f want to communicate to the General Conference Haak I do 
not want to claim my right to appeal regarding to what is against me 
in the verdict. For while I maintain my uttermost protest against the 
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charges raised against me, and my innocence in what I am accused for, 
I at the same time am exceedingly sorry for what the Church has suffered 
on account of this sad case, and in view of the fact that the Church 
as such has no responsibility for the circumstances which brought me 
into these sufferings or for certain procedure in the case, I would find 
it improper and illoyal also to put the burden of an appeal upon the 
heart and means of the Church and its good men, and therefore I hereby 
declare that I definitely give up my right to appeal in the case, as far 
as it concerns the Church. 

3. Having said that, I in this way beg to extend most heartfelt thanks 
to my noble and able counsel for defense, the Rev. Dorr F. Diefendorf, 
for what he has done for and been to me in conducting the defense in 
such an intelligent and manly way, and to the beloved Church at what 
I received of comfort and help. 

I feel, that I am now out of the furnace, and only what was of no 
use was burned. God be praised. 

For my future standing, work and support I entirely trust God and 
the Church. 

I shall from this day, by the grace of God, earnestly seek to drop and 
leave this case and its details behind me and give my life entirely and 
wholeheartedly to rebuilding of what has been hurted and to promotion 
of the Kingdom. 

For this I ask your prayers and support. 

Respectfully, 


Kaneas City, May 21, 1928. ANTON Bast. 


J. I. Bartholomew, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


For as much as Anton Bast has been permanently suspended from the 
functions of the Episcopal office but has not been deposed from the 
ministry, 

Resolved, That his name be recorded not in the roll of Bishops, but 
that in harmony with a decision of the General Conference in 1912, his 
name be recorded in the membership of the Denmark Conference, of 
which he was a member when elected to the Hpiscopacy. 


J. I. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Secretary Wade, for the Committee of Elected Chairmen, an- 
nounced that a motion would shortly be presented fixing the 
exact day for our final adjournment. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, made 
a call for a meeting of that Committee immediately after recess, 
for which purpose the Conference excused the members of the 
Committee. 

The result of the first ballot for the election of General Su- 
perintendent was announced as follows: Total number of votes 
cast, 823; defective ballots, 5; total ballots counted, 818; neces- 
sary to a choice, 546. No one having received the necessary 
two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See Ballots.) 

On a question of privilege, the following persons requested 
that their names be omitted from further balloting for the 
election of General Superintendents: Merton S. Rice, Merle N. 
Smith, L. H. King, E. Stanley Jones, and F. W. Court. 
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On motion of C. C. Hall, the taking of a second ballot was 
ordered. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the third group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop W. F. Oldham before the bal- 
loting. 

The Tellers distributed ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

On a question of privilege, D. L. Marsh presented the fol- 
lowing resolution and moved that it be adopted: 


Resolved, That the Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund 
be and hereby is authorized and directed to pay properly certified ex- 
penses of the Commission on World Peace, the total not to exceed ten 
thousand dollars per year. Dann :hs Al ape 


The motion of J. N. Dryden to amend by increasing the 
amount to be appropriated to $20,000 per annum was tabled 
on motion of J. G. Wilson. | 

EK. G. Beck moved to amend by making the appropriation 
$15,000 per annum. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of F. R. Bayley to place the amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the amendment prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the resolution, as amended, prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, D. L. Marsh offered the following 
resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


I move that the Secretary of the General Conference be directed to 
communicate to the Postmaster General of the United States Govern- 
ment the action of this General Conference in protesting against the 
practice of advertising of military training camps by government post- 
marks on mail matter, and the reason for our protest. 

DANIEL L. Marsu. 

Report No. 13, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 352, was read by the 
Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved that the report be adopted. 

R. B. Cuthbert moved to amend by striking out the last two 
lines of the report and substituting the following, so that it shall 
read, “When more than one charge is served by the same Pastor, 


the report for the Local and General Minutes shall include 
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tinder one head the statistics of all the charges so served,” and 
adding this further sentence, “When a supply Pastor derives 
any part of his support from employment other than that of 
the Ministry, he shall so report, and that shall be noted by 
placing an asterisk after his name in the tables of statistics in 
the Local and General Minutes, and by a foot note indicating 
‘part time service.’ ” ' 

The motion of S. P. Archer to place this amendment on the 
table prevailed. 

Dean Taylor moved to amend by substituting “may” for 
“shall” in line 7, section 3, and the word “each” in place of “a” 
in line 2, section 3. 

The motion of G. W. Henson to place this amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the amendment prevailed. 

The motion of J. R, Gettys to place the report on the table 
did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 352, was read by the 
Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved its adoption. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 15, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 352, was presented by W. B. 
Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, it 
was adopted. 

Report No. 13, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in the 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 353, was read by the Secretary, 
and H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

On a question of privilege, G. H. Spencer moved that consider- 
ation of Report No. 3, from the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief, with a Minority Report thereto, be made the Order of 
the Day for Friday morning, next, immediately after the ap- 
proval of the Journal. 

This motion prevailed. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs that recess be taken, immediately 
after the necessary announcements, prevailed. 
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W. B. Farmer announced the bereavement of J. T. Scull, on 
account of the death of his mother, and by direction of the pre- 
siding Bishop, W. B. Farmer led the Conference in prayer on 
behalf of our bereaved colleague and his family. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the nominations for membership on the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, as follows: 

Advisory Members: Bishop James Cannon, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. Frederick M. Davenport, New York; Senator 
Charles S. Deneen, Illinois; Senator Simeon D. Fess, Ohio; 
Hon. Willis C. Hawley, Oregon; Hon. Homer Hoch, Kansas; 
Judge Charles A. Pollock, Fargo, N. D.; Hon. T. J. B. Robin- 
son, Iowa; Hon. Addison T. Smith, Idaho; Hon. John W. Sum- 
mers, Washington (State). President, the Resident Bishop at 
Washington, D. C. 

Active Members: Robert I. Ballinger, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Howard D. Brewer, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Harry W. Burgan, 
Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Arthur C. Christie, Washington, D. C.; 
M. E. Church, Falls Church, Va.; Rev. John H. Daugherty, 
Williamsport, Pa.; Wiliam T. Galliher, Washington, D. C.; 
Rey. Stephen J. Herben, New York City; William Newton 
Jackson, Salisbury, Md.; John C. Letts, Washington, D. C.; 
George W. Olmsted, Ludlow, Pa.; J. C. Penney, New York 
City; Harry L. Price, Baltimore, Md.; John Raine, Rainelle, 
W. Va.; Hon. Arthur H. Sapp, Huntington, Ind.; Rev. Fred- 
erick H. Spence, Jackson, Mich.; Rev. Morris E. Swartz, Sun- 
bury, Pa.; Rev. Edward S. Weaver, Lima, Ohio; John W. Vick- 
erman, Bellevue, Pa.; Rev. Ernest S. Williams, Baltimore, Md. 

On motion, these nominations were accepted, and those nomi- 
nated were elected. 

Additional announcements were made, and the Conference 
was in recess at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 

Hymn 446, beginning, “If on a Quiet Sea,” was sung. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the presiding Bishop, W. N. Danner, General Sec- 
retary of the American Mission to Lepers, and he was intro- 
duced to the Conference. 

Upon request of Henry L. Davis, Bishop George R. Grose was 
presented to introduce Mrs. Edward Rector to the Conference. 
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Bishop Grose responded appropriately in the presentation of 
Mrs. Rector. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, an- 
nounced a special meeting of that Committee for to-night, and 
the Conference excused its members for the purpose of attend- 
ing this meeting. ; 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented the Order of the Day, the reception of Dr. John R. 
Mott, by the Conference, and Bishop F. J. McConnell was asked. 
to introduce Dr. Mott. 

John R. Mott addressed the Conference, with special refer- 
ence to the International Missionary Conference recently held in 
Jerusalem. 

On a question of privilege, R. E. Diffendorfer announced that 
copies of the official findings of the Jerusalem Conference would 
be made available for the delegates at noon to-day. 

Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, read the credentials of Reverend Thomas Hamilton 
Lewis, Fraternal Messenger from the General Conference of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and presented Dr. Lewis to the 
presiding Bishop, who introduced him to the Conference. 

Dr. Lewis delivered the Fraternal Greetings of the Church 
which he represents. 

Merle N. Smith, for the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
presented Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, Fraternal Messenger of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for words of farewell, and 
Bishop Dobbs appropriately addressed the Conference. 

The result of the second ballot for the election of General 
Superintendents was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 830; defective ballots, 3; total ballots counted, 827. 
Necessary to a choice, 532. Raymond J. Wade, having received 
567 votes, which is more than the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity, was declared elected a General Superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. (See Ballots.) 

On motion of W. H. G. Gould, the time was extended for the 
purpose of taking a third ballot. 

W. W. Wiant moved that Bishop-elect Raymond J. Wade be 
escorted to a place on the platform among the Bishops by 
Bishops F. D. Leete, G. R. Grose, and F. B. Fisher. 

This motion prevailed, and action resulted accordingly. 
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Bishops Leete and Fisher presented to the Conference in 
turn Rev. Cyrus U. Wade, father of Bishop-elect Wade and 
Mrs. Raymond J. Wade, wife of the Bishop-elect. 

On motion, the taking of a third ballot for the election of 
General Superintendents was ordered. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the fourth group of Tellers. (See 
Tellers. ) 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

On motion of Assistant Secretary Arters, Report No. 24, of 
the Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily Christian 
Advocate, page 501, was referred to the Committee on Episco- 
pacy, with memorial and papers accompanying. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Conference voted to adjourn 
until 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

Announcements were made, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Bishop J. W. Hamilton. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 23, 1928 


The Conference convened at 3 o’clock, with Bishop W.-F. 
Anderson presiding. 

Hymn 207, beginning, “The Church’s One Foundation,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by the presiding Bishop. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
requested that Perry O. Hanson be granted the privilege of 
the floor, which request was, on motion, granted. 

Perry O. Hanson moved that C. A. Tindley and Mrs. Mary 
M. Bethune be asked to assemble all the Negro delegates for a 
song period at the opening of our session to-night. 

This motion prevailed. 

Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, introduced to the presiding Bishop, Bishop W. J. 
Walls, Fraternal Delegate from the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church, who was informally presented to the Con- 
ference. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs prevailed, that the Confer- 
ence proceed to the election of a Secretary, to fill the vacancy 
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caused by the election of R. J. Wade as a General Superin- 
tendent. 

The presiding Bishop called for nominations. A. C. Goddard 
placed in nomination for Secretary of the General Conference 
J. M. Arters, a member of the Maine Conference. J. B. Hingeley 
and A. W. Hewitt seconded this nomination. The motion of 
J. J. Henry that the nominations close prevailed. 

J. M. Arters was elected as the secretary of the General 
Conference by acclamation. 

The result of the third ballot for the election of General 
Superintendents was announced as follows: ‘Total number of 
votes cast, 842; defective ballots, 10; total ballots counted, 832. 
Necessary to a choice, 555. No one having received the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See Ballots.) 

On motion of J. E. Skillington, the taking of a fourth ballot 
for the election of General Superintendents was ordered. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the fifth group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by George Elliott before the balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

Secretary Arters presented the unfinished business before the 
Conference, namely, consideration of Report No. 13, Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

T. H. Campbell was presented to represent the interests of 
the Majority Report, there being a Minority Report to be offered 
later. 

The point of order raised by J. H. Stoody that the Majority 
Report was not in order, because the Committee on Judiciary 
had already declared its proposals unconstitutional, was declared 
by the presiding Bishop to be not well taken. 

H. L. Jacobs presented the Minority Report to Report No. 
13, and moved that it be substituted for the Majority Report. 

The previous question was called for, but the call was not 
sustained. 

The motion of H. C. Lytle to place the substitute on the 
table did not prevail. 

C. D. Meade moved to amend by striking out Paragraphs 
1 and 2 from the Minority Report. 
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W. R. Keesey moved to place this amendment on the table. 

This motion prevailed by a count vote resulting as follows: 
For, 460; against, 263. 

J. E. Skillington moved that both reports, Majority and 
Minority, be referred to the Committee on Judiciary with in- 
structions to report in time for printing in The Daily Christian 
Advocate on Friday morning. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to refer prevailed. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 353, was read by the Secretary, 
and H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

M. E. Gilbert moved to amend. by striking out in the third 
line of Paragraph 208, section 2, all after the word “annual,” 
down to line 18, so as to remove the time limit from the District 
Superintendency. 

F. W. Court moved to place this amendment on the table, 
which motion prevailed by a count vote resulting as follows: 
For, 495; against, 239. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

The motion of W. A. Walls to adjourn did not prevail. 

On motion of J. J. Henry, the Conference voted to adjourn 
after hearing the result of the fourth ballot and the taking of 
another ballot, if necessary. 

Report No. 16, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 397%, was read by the Secretary, and 
H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

F. G. H. Stevens presented the following substitute and 
moved its adoption: 


All liability for annuities for ministers retired on account of their 
years of service after January 1, 1929, in the effective relation in an 
Annual Conference shall rest with the Annual Conference and Confer- 
ences in which membership has been held, according to the years of 
service in the effective relation in each Annual Conference and their 
respective annuity rates. ‘ 

The annuity claim of a widow and the annuity claim of children shall 
be determined according to the above provision. 


The result of the fourth ballot for the election of General Su- 
perintendents was announced as follows: Total number of votes 
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cast, 814; defective ballots, 4; total number of ballots counted, 
810. Necessary to a choice, 540. No one having received the 
necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take a fifth ballot for the election of General Superintendents. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the sixth group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Dr. John R. Mott before the balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

On motion of F. G. H. Stevens, for the Committee on 
Fraternal Delegates, the Order of the Day for such reception 
was changed from to-morrow afternoon to to-morrow morning, 
immediately after the approval of the Journal, for the purpose 
of hearing the Fraternal Delegates from the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 23, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop John L. 
Nuelsen presiding. 

Hymn 334, beginning, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by Heinrich Fellman. 

The result of the fifth ballot for the election of General 
Superintendents was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 814; defective ballots, 2; total number of ballots 
counted, 812. Necessary to a choice, 542. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference ordered the 
taking of a sixth ballot for the election of General Superintend- 
ents. 

On a question of privilege, H. P. Sloan requested that his 
name be no longer used in this voting. 

Bishop KH. G. Richardson announced the first group of 
Tellers, (See Tellers.) 
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Bishop J. W. Hamilton offered prayer before the balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 

the result. 
_. On a question of privilege, Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the 
Committee on Fraternal Delegates, presented Reverend Thomas 
Hamilton Lewis, Fraternal Delegate from the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, for farewell words, and Dr. Lewis briefly ad- 
dressed the Conference. 

Consideration of Report No. 16, Committee on Itinerancy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 379, was resumed. 
After considerable discussion, the previous question was called 
for and the call sustained. 

On motion of F. W. Court, the substitute offered by F. G. H. 
Stevens was tabled. 

Under suspension of the Rules, R. C. Baker moved to amend 
to the effect that the time provided by the report be changed 
from June 1, 1928, to January 1, 1929. 

The motion to so amend prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 4, Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Dea- 
coness Work, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 352, 
was read by the Secretary, and I. E. Miller, Chairman of that 
Committee, moved that this report be adopted. 

W. H. G. Gould moved to amend by substituting “Board of 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work,” for “World Service 
Commission,” in line 5, section 2, which was accepted by the 
Chairman. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 5, Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess 
Work, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 446, was 
read by the Secretary, and I. EH. Miller, Chairman of that 
Committee, moved that this report be adopted. 

On a question of privilege, Wiley A. Keve announced the 
presence in the Conference of Bishop W. F. McMurry, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and, on his motion, Bishop 
McMurry was invited to sit on the platform. 

‘Bishop J. F. Berry was requested by the presiding Bishop to 
present Bishop McMurry to the Conference, and, upon being 
presented, the Bishop spoke appropriately. 
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J. H. Stoody moved to amend the pending report in the 
fourth line, Section 1, by adding after “deprive a Deaconess 
of office and credentials” these words, “or may expel her, as it 
may deem her offense requires.” 

On motion of Mrs. Horatio Berry, this amendment was tabled. 

The motion of Leonard Garver, Jr., to recommit the report 
did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, E. G. Bek moved that the Order 
of the Day for Friday morning, next, immediately after recess, 
be the sale of the Bishops’ table and chair, and that the pro- 
ceeds be devoted to our school in Venice. 

This motion prevailed. 

Report No. 31, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 495, was read by the Secretary, and 
F. C. Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, moved that it be 
adopted. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 15, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, pages 414-417, was presented by F. C. 
Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, who moved that this 
report be adopted. 

The result of the sixth ballot for the election of General Su- 
perintendents was announced as follows: Total number of votes 
cast, 788; defective ballots, 2; total number of ballots counted, 
786. Necessary to a choice, 524. James C. Baker, having re- 
ceived 591 votes, which is more than the necessary two-thirds 
majority, was declared elected a General Superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. (See Ballots.) 

On motion of H. A. Keck, Bishop-elect Baker was escorted to a 
seat on the platform among the Bishops by Bishops E. H. 
Hughes, F. J. McConnell and Thomas Nicholson. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the seventh ballot was ordered 
for the election of one General Superintendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the second group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) — 

Prayer was offered by Bishop W. F. McMurry before the 
balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
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for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

On motion, the Conference voted to adjourn, after hearing 
the announcements. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by Reverend S. Parkes Cadman. 


THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 24, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Robert 
E. Jones presiding, who presented Bishop E. L. Waldorf to be 
in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 415, beginning, “Faith of Our Fathers,” was sung, and 
prayer was offered by Bishop W. F. Oldham. 

Hymn 141, beginning, “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” 
was sung. 

The devotional address of Bishop Waldorf was based upon 
St. Luke 23. 33. 

Hymn 181, beginning, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the sessions of Wednesday, May 23, and they are cor- 
rect. The report of the Committee was accepted, and the Jour- 
nal thus approved. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
asked common consent to have the group of Negro delegates sing 
“spirituals” this morning immediately after recess. Common 
consent was granted. 

Henry L. Davis, for the same Committee, moved that five 
minutes be granted to the delegates from South America for an 
appropriate tribute to Bishop W. F. Oldham. This motion pre- 
vailed. 

A. W. Tallon presented to the General Conference a memorial 
tablet appropriately inscribed in honor of Bishop Oldham, and 
with it the following resolution, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That we, the General Conference, accept on behalf of the 
Church in America and of Bishop William F. Oldham, the tablet prof- 
fered by the Eastern South America Annual Conference, and that we 
request the Board of Foreign Missions to have the same fixed on the 
inside wall of its chapel in 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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The result of the seventh ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 798; defective ballots, 2; total number of ballots 
counted, 796. Necessary to a choice, 532. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to take 
an eighth ballot for the election of one General Superintendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the third group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop R. J. Cooke before the balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments. 

Charles W. Brashares, ministerial delegate, West Ohio Conference, 
excused after the session of May 22. 

Phil. Deschner, ministerial delegate, Southern Conference, excused 
after the session of May 24. A. A. Leifeste, second reserve, seated in 
his place. 

J. T. Scull, ministerial delegate, Indiana Conference, permanently 
excused after the morning session of May 23. A. EH. Craig, second reserve, 
seated in his place. 

J. B. Joyce, lay delegate, Baltimore Conference, permanently excused 
after the session of May 28, 

Eugene M. Antrim, ministerial delegate, Oklahoma Conference, perma- 
nently excused after the session of Friday, May 25. J. W. Baker, first 
reserve, seated in his place without expense. 

Raymond L. Forman, ministerial delegate, New York Conference, per- 
manently excused after the session of May 24 

Miss Arsania M. Williams, lay delegate, Central Missouri Conference, 
permanently excused after the session of May 26. 

A. Almon Chaffee, lay delegate, New York East Conference, perma- 
nently excused after the session of May 26. 

Harry lL. Guyer, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 26. 

George D. Hrickson, lay delegate, Minnesota Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 28. 

J. H. Foresman, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, excused for 
Thursday, May 24, only. Leslie Lyons seated in his place. 

George C. Taylor, lay delegate, Little Rock Conference, permanently 
excused after session of May 28. 

Mrs. Hilda M. Nasmyth, lay delegate, Little Rock Conference, per- 
manently excused after the session of May 28. 

Fred E. Sweetland, lay delegate, Northern New York Conference, per- 
manently excused after the session of May 23 

John Marshall, lay delegate, Kansas Conference, permanently ex- 
eused after the session of May 28 

W. W. Starr, lay delegate, Oklahoma Conference, permanently excused 
after the session of May 26. 
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L. J. Stark, lay delegate, Oklahoma Conf 
gipR ot, Statky Jay, reser a Conference, permanently excused 


W. M. Vickery, lay delegate, Oklahoma Conference - 
cused after the session of May 26. Higgins oberg 
Your Committee further reports that numerous delegates seem to be 
receiving calls for their services at home. We trust that these home 
calls may not be too urgent. The Committee desires to remind the 
delegates that the honor conferred upon them by election to this body 
will continue until the final adjournment. 
L. M. Porter, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


Secretary Arters moved that the Order of the Day for this 
morning, the reception of certain Fraternal Delegates, be deferred 
until this afternoon, immediately after the devotional service, 
due to the non-arrival of one of the delegates. This motion 
prevailed. 

Under suspension of the Rules, W. B. Farmer moved that the 
time for the session this afternoon be fixed at 3:30 o’clock. This 
motion prevailed. 

Bishop A. W. Leonard, Chairman of the Committee on Boun- 
daries, on a question of privilege, announced that this Commit- 
tee has completed its work, and its report will later be filed 
with the Secretary of the General Conference. 

Bishop Leonard, for the same Committee, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which, on motion of Secretary Arters, was 
adopted. 


We recommend—1. That the members of the New Mexico Annual 
Conference who were transferred into that Conference and those who 
have united with the New Mexico Conference, not having come from 
other Conferences, be retransferred into those Conferences from which 
they came into the New Mexico Annual Conference, and that the 
Bishops be authorized and instructed to make such transfers. 

2. That the Spanish speaking members of the New Mexico Annual 
Conference, whose membership originated in said Conference, be trans- 
ferred into such other Annual Conferences as the Bishops may deter- 
mine, and that the Bishops be authorized and instructed to make such 
transfers. 

8. That the Board of Pensions and Relief and the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, jointly, be authorized and requested 
to make such provisions for the retiring allowances of the Spanish 
speaking members of the New Mexico Annual Conference and any other 
claimants of the Conference at the time of its dissolution as may seem 
to said Boards fair and just, and by such means and methods as said 
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Secretary Arters announced the unfinished business before 
the Conference, namely, consideration of Report No. 15, Com- 
mittee on Education, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
pages 414-417, 
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The motion of C, W. Tenney, that such portions of the report 
as may be called for, be read by the Secretary, was tabled on 
motion of J. J. Henry. 

On motion of M. E. Gilbert, it was voted that only such 
portions of the report be read as contained proposed new legisla- 
tion. 

The motion of E. M. Antrim to recommit the report was 
tabled, on motion of A. A. Brown. 

The motion of J. M. Walker to suspend the Rules, in order to 
permit more time for the Chairman of the Committee to ex- 
plain the provisions of the report, did not prevail. 

The result of the eighth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number. of 
votes cast, 820; defective ballots, 2; total number of ballots 
counted, 818. Necessary to a choice, 546. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to 
take a ninth ballot for the election of one General Superinten- 
dent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the fourth group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop F. W. Warne before the ballot- 
ing. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

On motion of O. R. Tarwater, the Conference voted to be in 
recess, after the reading of the announcements. 

The announcements were made, and the Conference was in 
recess at 10:25 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:35 o’clock. 

Hymn 540, beginning, “O Could I Speak the Matchless 
Worth,” was sung, and prayer was offered by Reverend J. T. 
Wardle Stafford. 

Consideration of Report No. 15, Committee on Education, 
was resumed. 

L. H. Sweetland moved to amend by inserting in Section 7%, 
Paragraph 451, of the report, after the words “Home Missions 
and Church Extension,” the following: 
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“and five additional members selected by the Board of Bishops from the 
Church at large with special reference to their acquaintance with and 
interest in Wesley Foundation work throughout the United States,” 


so that the entire paragraph will then read: 


“The Board of Education shall co-operate with the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension in the religious care and training of 
Methodist students at tax-supported institutions not under the patron- 
age of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by naming five of its members 
to serve with a like committee of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension and five additional members selected by the Board 
of Bishops from the Church at large with special reference to their 
acquaintance with and interest in Wesley Foundation work throughout 
the United States, to have general supervision over all such work. This 
Committee shall be known as the Wesley Foundation Committee, etc.” 


The result of the ninth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 829; defective ballots, 1; total number of ballots 
counted, 828. Necessary to a choice, 552. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to 
take a tenth ballot for the election of one General Superinten- 
dent. 

The presiding Bishop asked for common consent to defer the 
Order of the Day at 11 o’clock, until the completion of this 
ballot. Common consent was granted. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the fifth group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop W. O. Shepard before the bal- 
loting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. ; 

Because of the nature of the Order of the Day, at the sug- 
gestion of the presiding Bishop, the announcements were made 
at this juncture. The Order of the Day, namely, celebration of 
the spiritual birthday of John Wesley, was announced, and the 
presiding Bishop requested Bishop Joseph F. Berry, Chairman 
of the Committee in charge of this celebration, to take the 
chair. 

Hymn 451, beginning, “Love Divine, All Loves Excelling,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by George Elliott. 

F. H. Otto Melle read an appropriate historical record con- 
cerning the spiritual birthday of John Wesley. 
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Hymn 375, beginning, “Jesus, Thine All Victorious Love,” 
was sung. 

Appropriate addresses were delivered by F. A. DeMaris, and 
E. Stanley Jones. ‘These addresses were followed by a period of 
silent prayer and meditation, followed by appropriate remarks 
by Bishop J. F. Berry. 

The Conference adjourned, with the benediction pronounced 
by Bishop Berry. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 24, 1928 


The Conference convened at 3:30 o’clock, with Bishop Edwin 
H. Hughes presiding. 

Reverend Frank Herron Smith, representative of the Pacific 
Japanese Mission, was heard in a pleasing solo, entitled “When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross.” 

The result of the tenth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 818; defective ballots, 1; total number of ballots 
counted, 817. Necessary to a choice, 545. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots. ) 

On motion of V. F. Brown, the Order of the Day was tem- 
porarily deferred to permit of further balloting. 

J. I. Bartholomew moved that the Conference discontinue 
voting and instruct the Committee on Episcopacy to reduce the 
number of episcopal residences by one. 

This motion was declared out of order by the presiding Bishop, 
because no motion for reconsideration had preceded it. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
cast the eleventh ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the sixth group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Reverend Austin H. Herrick offered prayer before the ballot- 
ing. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 


The Order of the Day, namely, the reception of certain Frater- 
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nal Delegates, was presented, and Merle N. Smith, Chairman of 
the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, introduced Stanley E. 
Grannum, to represent that Committee. 

Stanley EH. Grannum presented to the presiding Bishop the 
Reverend William H. Thomas, Fraternal Delegate from the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, who was introduced to the Con- 
ference, and delivered his Fraternal Message. 

On a question of privilege, Ray Allen presented the following 
resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, Bishop Robert E. Jones presided at the session of the Gen- 


eral Conference this morning, it being the first time in the history of 


our Church when a Negro has presided in our supreme legislative body ; 
eT herebe, His presidency was characterized by courtesy, impartiality 
and skill; therefore, 

Resolved, That we express to him, and to all his race, our pleasure 
in this relationship, which we recognize as welcome evidence of a new 
and better day. 

Stanley E. Grannum presented to the presiding officer 
Bishop W. J. Walls, Fraternal Delegate from the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church, who was introduced to the Con- 
ference, and delivered his Fraternal Message. 

The result of the eleventh ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 802; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 802. Necessary to a choice, 535. No one having 
received the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. 
(See Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take the twelfth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the first group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Brenton T. Badley before the 
balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

The presiding Bishop introduced to the Conference Mrs. Ella 
A. Boole, President of the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, who addressed the Conference. 


The presiding Bishop presented F. Scott McBride, General 
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Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of America, who 
addressed the Conference. 

The presiding Bishop presented Reverend 8. Parkes Cadman, 
president of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, who addressed the Conference. 

The result of the twelfth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 792; defective ballots, O.; total number of ballots 
counted, 792. Necessary to a choice, 528. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots. ) 

W. H. Ford moved that the Conference adjourn. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by fixing the hour for reconven- 
ing at 8 o’clock to-night. This amendment was accepted by 
W. H. Ford. 

The motion to adjourn, as amended, prevailed. 

The Conference adjourned, with the benediction pronounced 
by the presiding Bishop. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 24, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop Theodore 
S. Henderson presiding. 

Hymn 428, beginning, “Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone,” 
was sung. 

Secretary Arters moved that the Conference proceed to take 
the thirteenth ballot for the election of a General Superintend- 
ent. 

T. F. Holgate moved to amend to the effect that the Conference 
indefinitely postpone further balloting for the election of Gen- 
eral Superintendents. ! 

The motion to amend was tabled, on motion of F. A. DeMaris. 

The motion to take another ballot prevailed. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the second group of Tellers. (See 
Tellers. ) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop L. J. Birney before the ballot- 
ing. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
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the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine the 
result. 

The presiding Bishop announced the unfinished business be- 
fore the Conference to be consideration of Report No. 15, Com- 
mittee on Education, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
pages 414-417, and stated the pending motion to be for the 
adoption of this report. 

He also announced that L. H. Sweetland had presented an 
amendment to Paragraph 451, section 7, and had moved its 
adoption. 

On motion of 8. P. Archer, the proposed amendment was 
tabled. 

H. H. Nuttle moved to amend Paragraph 451, section 7, as 
follows: 


In paragraph 451, Section 7, line 8, after the word “members”’ insert 
the words ‘‘at least two of whom shall be chosen with special reference 
to their acquaintance with and interest in Wesley Foundation work,” 
so that the first sentence in section 7 shall read as follows: 

The Board of Education shall co-operate with the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Pxtension in the religious care and training of 
Methodist students at tax-supported and other educational institutions 
not under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by naming 
five of its members, at least two of whom shall be chosen with special 
reference to their acquaintance with and interest in Wesley Foundation 
Work to serve with a like committee of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, to have general supervision over all such work. 

This amendment was tabled, on motion of M. E. Gilbert. 

J. E. Skillington moved to amend Paragraph 457, section 6, 
line 3 from the bottom, by striking out “use of the Board 
of Education,” and in section 4, by striking out these same 
words. , 

The motion of 8S. P. Archer to place this amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion of J. J. Henry to place the amendment on the 
table prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 414, was read by the Secretary, and 
F. C. Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

At this juncture the presiding Bishop called attention to the 
fact that it was about this time of night when John Wesley felt 


his heart strangely warmed, and by common consent the Con- 
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ference observed a period of silent prayer, after which period 
Bishop Henderson appropriately repeated the stanzas of the 
hymn beginning, “Breathe on Me, Breath of God.” 

The result of the thirteenth ballot for the election of a Gen- 
eral Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number 
of votes cast, 758; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 758. Necessary to a choice, 506. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

On‘motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take the fourteenth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop H. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the third group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop George A. Miller, before the 
balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
fer the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

Consideration of Report No. 14, Committee on Education, 
was resumed. 

F. C. Anderson moved to amend by inserting after the words 
“publications,” in the last line of Paragraph 2, the following 
words “and have examined the quadrennial report of the Editor 
of Church School Publications in the Hand Book.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. : 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 10, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 418, was read by the Secretary, 
and John L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved that 
this report be adopted. 

The report was adopted. 

Report No. 11, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 418, was read by the Secretary, 
and John L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend Paragraph 397, by inserting be- 
fore the words “Book Committee” the words “General Confer- 
ence upon nomination of the.” 
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The result of the fourteenth ballot for the election of a Gen- 
eral Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 758; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 758. Necessary to a choice, 506. No one having re- 
ceived. the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. 
(See Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take the fifteenth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop HE. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the fourth group of Tellers. (See 
Tellers. ) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Herbert Welch before the bal- 
loting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the amendment prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved that the Conference adjourn after 
the reading of the notices. 

This motion prevailed. 

Secretary Arters asked common consent for the sealing of the 
ballot now out, and the announcement of its result to-morrow 
morning. Common consent was granted. 

Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 25, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop F. J. 
McConnell presiding, who presented Bishop J. W. Robinson, to 
be in charge of the devotional service. | 

Hymn 171, beginning, “Hail, Thou Once Despised Jesus,” was 
sung, and the Conference joined in reciting the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 

The devotional address of Bishop Robinson was based on St. 
Mark 10, 35-36; 46-52, and at its conclusion the Bishop offered 
prayer. 
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Miss Pauline Mayo was heard in a dramatic reading, entitled, 
“The Ninety and Nine,” with organ accompaniment by Mrs. 
Edna S. Billings. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the sessions of Thursday, May 24, and they are correct. 
The report of the Committee was accepted, and the Journal thus 
approved. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

D. V. Williams, ministerial reserve delegate, North Indiana Confer- 
ence, seated ‘May 24 in place of Bishop-elect R. J. Wade. 

A. K. Byrns, ministerial reserve delegate, Illinois Conference, seated 
May 24 in place of Bishop-elect J. C. Baker. 

A. E. Kirk, ministerial delegate, Southwest Kansas Conference, per- 
manently excused after the session of May 26. 

George P. Stuart, reserve lay delegate, New England Conference, 
seated Monday, May 28, in place of HD. H. Redstone, excused. 

J. T. Moltrup, lay delegate, Pittsburgh Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. 

Tully C. Knoles, ministerial delegate, California Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 26. 

George H. Bradfield, lay delegate, Colorado Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 26. 

Edwin F. Lee, ministerial delegate, Malaya Conference, resumed his 
seat May 24, J. M. Hoover giving way. 

R. E. Riddle, lay delegate, Missouri Conference, excused for May 25 
only. John L. Beaghler, reserve, seated in his place. 

Victor K. Moore, lay delegate, Troy Conference, permanently excused 
after May 26. 

Edwin Lewis, ministerial delegate, Troy Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 28. 

A. C. Clark, lay delegate, Vermont Conference, permanently excused 
after Saturday, May 26. Mrs. Nina B. Hewitt, reserve delegate, seated 
in his place. 

John M. Mitchell, lay delegate, Southern Illinois Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 25. 

Edwin S. Sawyer, reserve lay delegate, South Carolina Conference, 
seated in place of C. W. Caldwell, excused. 

A. M. Wilkins, lay delegate, Atlanta Conference, permanently excused 
after Friday, May 25. 

William W. M. Henry, lay delegate, Delaware Conference, perma- 
nently excused after session of May 21, continued in his seat until after 
the session of May 23. 

C. C. Moore, lay delegate, Newark Conference, permanently excused 
after May 24. 

H. H. Woodburn, lay delegate, Wyoming Conference, permanently 
excused after May 26. 

Wallace H. Finch, ministerial delegate, New York East Conference, 
permanently excused after the session of May 28. 

M. D. Aldrich, lay delegate, Wyoming Conference, permanently excused 
after May 25. 

Alyin C. Poffenberger, lay delegate, New Jersey Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 24. 

T, H. Kiah, ministerial delegate, Delaware Conference, excused for 
May 26. J. Ei. A. Johns, reserve, seated for the day only. 
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Frank P. Taggart, lay delegate, Southern California Conference, per- 
manently excused after session of May 25. 
L. ‘M. Porrer, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 
On a question of privilege, C. K. Carpenter presented the 
following resolution, which, on motion of W. H. Finch, was 
referred to the Committee on Complimentary Resolutions: 


I move that we express our appreciation for the splendid service ren- 
dered us by the press—especially the Kansas City papers; but also the 
press generally, the country over, and by this group of courteous news- 
paper representatives, and that we express our gratitude to Dr. John 
T. Brabner Smith in charge of secular press publicity. 


The result of the fifteenth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 786; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 786. Necessary to a choice, 524. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

Secretary Arters moved that the Conference proceed to 
take a sixteenth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

The motion of W. H. Finch to indefinitely postpone ballot- 
ing for a General Superintendent was declared out of order in 
the absence of a motion to reconsider. 

W. R. Keesey moved to reconsider our action by which ballots 
are now being taken. : 

On motion of J. N. Dryden, the motion to reconsider was 
tabled by a count vote resulting as follows: For, 474; against, 
353. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to proceed with another ballot prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, L. H. Bugbee asked that his name 
be no longer used in the balloting. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the fifth group of Tellers. (See Tellers. ) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop F. M. Bristol before the ballot- 
ing. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

On motion of F. G. H. Stevens, under a question of privilege, 
the Conference voted that in all subsequent ballots, the Secre- 
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tary of the Board of Bishops call the Tellers by group numbers 
instead of by individual names and Conferences, and in case 
of absentees, that their presence be filled from delegates near 
by. 

On a question of privilege, W. B. Farmer moved that, because 
the devotional service to-morrow morning would have for its 
subject “World Redemption,” the consideration of Report No. 
21, Committee on Temporal Economy, be made the Order of the 
Day for to-morrow morning, immediately after the approval of 
the Journal. This motion prevailed. 

By common consent Report No. 22, Committee on State 
of the Church, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
449, was read by the Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of 
that Committee, moved its adoption. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 24, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 566, was read by the Secretary, 
and C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adop- 
tion. 

C. A. Pollock asked for common consent to make certain 
changes in the report as follows: In the final section just be- 
fore the signature change the word “amendment” to read “ques- 
tions,” so that the Report will then read “following the prece- 
dents already established we hold that the proposed questions 
are unconstitutional and the questions asked in the minority 
report must be answered in a like manner.” 

Common consent was granted. 

Similar consent was later given to change the word “ques- 
tions” to “the proposed change in the Discipline.” 

W. H. Powers moved to amend by striking out the first sen- 
tence in the seventh paragraph, column 1, as printed on page 
567. 

The result of the sixteenth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 820; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 820. Necessary to a choice, 547%. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots. ) 

R. 8. Cushman was heard in remarks concerning the further 
employment of his name in the balloting. 
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On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take the seventeenth ballot for the election of a General Su- 
perintendent. 

A. W. Shamel moved that the Rules be suspended in order 
that we may cease balloting for General Superintendents, re- 
ferring the matter of a vacancy to the Board of Bishops. 

The presiding Bishop declared the matter of reference in the 
motion to be out of order, but the remainder of the motion 
to be in order. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, the motion to suspend the Rules, 
was tabled. 

On motion of A. A. Brown, time was extended for the com- 
pletion of the ballot as ordered. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the sixth group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop M. W. Clair, before the ballot- 
ing. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

Secretary Arters announced the receipt of the following tele- 


gram from Rev. William I. Haven: 
R. J. Wade, General Conference Methodist Episcopal Church,' Kansas 

City, Mo.: 

Your letter as Secretary of the General Conference, conveying the 
surprising and generous action of the General Conference concerning my 
relation to the Church is very deeply appreciated. Please express to the 
Conference my sincere gratitude. Night and day its members and its 


work have been on my heart and in my prayers. 
WILLIAM I. HAVEN. 


Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:40. o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:50 o’clock. 

Hymn 330, beginning, “On Christ the Solid Rock I Stand,” 
was sung. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary an- 
nounced that, after consultation with several members of that 
Committee, he was ready to accept the amendment offered by 
W. H. Powers to Report No. 24, from the Committee on Ju- 
liciary. 

The motion of E. L. Kidney, to reinsert the words eliminated 
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from the report by this amendment, was tabled, on motion of 
W. C. Hartinger. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by inserting above what now 
remains of the seventh paragraph these words, “While the Gen- 
eral Conference has power to do anything desirable, except under 
the Restrictive Rules, it should follow the decisions not only 
made by themselves at this General Conference, but also those 
made by former General Conferences upon identically the same 
subject.” 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 
The motion of W. C. Hartinger to place the amendment on the 
table prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

The result of the seventeenth ballot for the election of a 
General Superintendent was announced, as follows: Total num- 
ber of votes cast, 842; defective ballots, 0; total number of bal:- 
lots counted, 842. Necessary to a choice, 562. No one having 
received the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. 
(See Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take the eighteenth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the first group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Titus Lowe, before the balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

Report No. 25, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 566, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

The report was adopted. 

The presiding Bishop asked for common consent to change the 
relative positions of two Orders of the Day, so that the first to be 
taken up should be the sale of the Bishops’ table and chair. 

Common consent was granted. 

C. M. Ferreri was heard in a statement introducing the matter 
of sale and E. G. Bek acted as auctioneer. 

The table and chair were sold to Mr. and Mrs. John C. Letts, 
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of Washington, D. C., to be presented to.the American Univer- 
sity. The sale price was $2,200. 

- The result of the eighteenth ballot for the election of a Gen- 
eral Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number 
of votes cast, 821; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 821. Necessary to a choice, 541. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take the nineteenth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

On motion of C. O. Holmes, the time was extended sufficiently 
to complete the taking of the ballot and to receive the announce- 
ments. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the second group of Tellers to serve 
on this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop C. W. Burns, before the ballot- 
ing. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine the 
result. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Secretary was instructed to 
seal this ballot until 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 

The motion of W. E. Shaw that the Conference ajoutin 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon was tabled on motion of Cameron 
Harmon. 

W. H. G. Gould moved, on a question of privilege, that a 
sifting committee be appointed to be composed of the Chairmen 
of the Standing Committees and the Secretary of the General 
Conference, to arrange for the presentation of such reports as 
are most necessary. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by referring this whole matter 
to the Committee of Elected Chairmen. 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

The motion, as amended, prevailed. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Thomas Nicholson, 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 25, 1928 


The Conference convened at 2:30 o’clock, with Bishop F. D. 
Leete presiding. 

Hymn 106, beginning, “O Worship the King, All Glorious 
Above,” was sung. 

Rev. and Mrs. Dorsey N. Miller were heard in the rendition 
of a pleasing vocal duet. 

Prayer was offered by the presiding Bishop. 

The result of the nineteenth ballot for the election of.a Gen- 
eral Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number 
of votes cast, 814; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 814. Necessary to a choice, 543. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

F. H. Ryder moved. that the vote by which the Conference 
decided to elect three General Superintendents be reconsidered 
for the purpose of reference to and instructing the Committee 
on Episcopacy to reduce the Episcopal Residences in Europe 
from three to two. 

J. R. Gettys moved to amend to the effect that. all further 
balloting for General Superintendents be indefinitely postponed, 
but the motion received no seconding. 

EK. H. Cherrington offered the following resolution as a sub- 
stitute for all before the Conference: 


Whereas, After nineteen ballots for a General Superintendent there 
have developed difficulties in connection with the election of the third 
General Superintendent ; 

Resolved, That we request the Committee on Episcopacy to give im- 
mediate consideration to the difficult problem which has developed in 
the balloting for the third Superintendent, and report to this body any 
suggestion or recommendation that its judgment may dictate; and that 
in the meantime further balloting be postponed until the Committee 
on Hpiscopacy shall report. 

The presiding Bishop ruled that this substitute was not in 
order, sinceit did not contain a motion to reconsider. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

M. 8. Rice called for a division of the question. 

The presiding Bishop presented that part of the pending mo- 
tion having to do with reconsideration of our former action, and 
it. was adopted. 

The motion of E. L. Kidney to place on the table the re- 


mainder of the motion dealing with reference did not prevail. 
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~The motion of W. H. Finch to suspend the Rules for the 
purpose of instructing the Committee on Episcopacy to elimi- 
nate Seoul as an Episcopal residence, did not prevail. 

That part of the motion to refer to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy prevailed. . 

That part of the motion to make this reference with instruc- 
tions to the Committee on Episcopacy did not prevail, the count 
vote resulting as follows: For 399; against, 400. 

The motion of F. H. Ryder that further balloting for the 
election of a General Superintendent be deferred until the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy shall make report on the matter, was 
adopted. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs that members of the Committee 
on Episcopacy be now excused in order to consider the matter 
of Episcopal Residences just referred to that Committee, was 
adopted. 

Wat Tyler, on a question of privilege, presented the following 
resolution, which, by common consent, was adopted : 


Whereas, Several minor modifications of a memorial on Education 
that were in the hands of the Chairman of the Committee on Education 
for favorable presentation to the Conference were excluded by an unex- 
pected cloture motion, permission is asked to refer again these questions 
to the Committee on Education for action if they desire. 

F. A. Horne moved that no matter of major importance be 
considered by the Conference, while the members of the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy are in absence. 

E. H. Cherrington moved to amend by adding that no final 
action be taken on such major matters while the members of 
this Committee are absent. 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

The motion, as amended, prevailed. 

The motion of G. H. Spencer, to reconsider our former action 
by which consideration of Report No. 21, Committee on 
Temporal. Economy, was made the Order of the Day after 
the approval of the Journal on Saturday morning, did not 
prevail. L onl’ 

On motion of G. H. Spencer, the Conference voted to con- 
sider Report No. 3, Committee on Pensions and Relief, as 
the Order of the Day for to-morrow, following the disposition 
of Report No. 21, Committee on Temporal Economy. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs prevailed, that reports of Stand- 
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ing Committees which recommend non-concurrence be now taken 
up. 

The following reports from the Committee on Itinerancy 
were presented by H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, in 
order, and, on his motion, they were adopted: 

Report No. 3, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
267. 

Report No. 4, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
267. 

Report No. 5, printed in The Daily Chrstian Advocate, page 
267. 

Report No. 6, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
267, 

Report No. 7, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
267. 

Report No. 8, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
269. 

Report No. 9, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
269. 

Report No. 10, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 269. . 

During the presentation of Report No. 8, as above indicated, 
the motion of L. H. Sweetland to defer action on this report 
until all of the members of the Conference are present to con- 
sider it, was tabled. 

By common consent, consideration of Report No. 20, of the 
Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, page 476, was deferred until members of the Committee on 
Episcopacy can be in attendance. 

The following reports from the Committee on Education were 
presented by F. C. Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, in 
order, and, on his motion, they were adopted: ‘ 

‘Report No. 4, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
266. 

Report No. 5, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
266. 

Report No. 25, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
480. 

Report No. 26, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
480. 
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Report No. 27, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 480. 
Report No. 28, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
480. 


Report No. 29, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 


page 480. 

During the consideration of Report No. 5, as above indicated, 
the motion of R. C. Wells, to defer its consideration until later, 
was tabled. 

The motion of B. F. Reading, that a recess of ten minutes 
be taken, did not prevail. 

The following reports from the Committee on State 
of the Church were presented by D. L. Marsh, Chairman of 
that Committee, in order, and, on his motion, they were 
adopted : 

Report No. 23, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
471. 

Report No. 30, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
544, 

Report No. 31, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
544, 

Report No. 32, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
544, 

Report No. 33, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
544, 

Report No. 4, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
268. 

Report No. 5, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
269. 

The following reports from the Committee on Book Concern 
were presented by J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, 
in order, and, on his motion, they were adopted. 

Report No. 20, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
542. 

Report No. 24, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 543. 

Report No. 22, of the Committee on Itinerancy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 476, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and, on motion of H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, this report was adopted. 
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The following reports from the Committee on Home Missions 
and Church Extension were presented by E. L. Kidney, Chair- 
man of that Committee, in order, and, on his motion, they were 
adopted. 

Report No. 1, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
327. 

Report No.4, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
328. ) 

Report No. 6, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
466. As 

Report No. 12, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
495. 

The following reports from the Committee on Book Concern 
were presented by J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, 
in order, and, on his motion, they were adopted. 

Report No. 8, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
287. 

Report No. 9, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
287. 

Report No. 10, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 420, was presented by KE. C. Wareing, Chairman of that 
Committee, and, on his motion, it was adopted. 

J. M. Walker presented the following resolution, and moved 
its adoption : 


Whereas, The whole subject of the relation of the Church and the 
State of our Nation needs careful study, particularly as this has to 
do with the preparation of our young people for life, 

Resolved, Therefore, that, we request the Board of Education of. our 
Church to appoint a special Commission of seven of our ablest ministers 
and laymen in and near Chicago to make a careful study of this whole 
subject and report their findings and recommendations to the next Gen- 
eral Conference, the expenses of said Commission to be met by the 
Board of Education. 

On motion of J. G. Wilson, the motion to adopt was placed 


on the table. 

R. B. Cuthbert presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted, after he had accepted the following 
amendment offered by R. E. Diffendorfer, “and urge the mine 
operators and others concerned to continue their efforts to devise 
such means as shall make the recurrence of such disasters im- 
possible” : 


Whereas, During the past week, at Mather, Pennsylvania, in ‘the 
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heart of the coal mining district of Western Pennsylvania, occurred a 

disaster of terrific proportions, snuffing out the lives of two hundred 

workers, and plunging scores of homes into sorrow and distress; be it 
Resolved, That the Methodist Episcopal Church, in General Confer-. 


ence assembled, hereby records its deep regret and expresses its genuine ' 


sympathy for the families and friends so sorely afflicted, praying for 
them God’s rich blessing of consolation, and urge the mine operators 
and others concerned to continue their efforts for the development: of 
safely. appliances that shall make the recurrence of such disasters im- 
possible. 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Conference voted to adjourn, 


after hearing the necessary announcements. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned 
with prayer and the benediction pronounced by Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson. 


FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 25, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop Herbert. 


Welch presiding. 

Hymn 107, beginning, “Joy to the World, the Lord Is Come,” 
was sung, and Bishop W. F. Oldham offered prayer. 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, and at the suggestion of the 
presiding Bishop, the Conference voted: that in the absence of 
the members of the Committee on Episcopacy, matters of major 
importance should be considered, with the understanding that 
if there was any considerable objection, action on reports and 
motions should be withheld until the return of the members of 
this Committee. 

Report No. 24, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 499, was read by the Secre- 
tary and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
its adoption. 

W. B. Farmer asked for common consent to delete the report 
by removing the word “Episcopal” in the first, second and final 
paragraphs. 

Common consent was granted. : 

F. M. North moved to amend by inserting the following at 
the conclusion of this report: 


Resolved, If it should appear that preliminary negotiations’ in this 
matter can be undertaken with the representatives of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, the Commission herein appointed shall act 
within its discretion ‘in conference and co-operation. 


The motion to amend was adopted. 
The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 
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W. B. Farmer, moved that the expenses of the Commission in 
the case of Korea and the Commission in the case of Mexico be 
drawn from the General Conference Expense Fund. 

This motion prevailed. 

Report No. 23, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 499, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
its adoption. . 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 17, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 542, was read by the Secretary, 
and John L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

L. H. Sweetland moved to amend by striking out all refer- 
ence to the publishing agents. 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 12, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 477, was presented by J. L. Hill- 
man, Chairman of that Committee, but there being objection to 
consideration at this time, the report was temporarily with- 
drawn. 

Report No. 13, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 381, was presented by 


. D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, 


this report was adopted. 

Report No. 16, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 383, was presented by 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 1%, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 448, was read by the 
Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved its adoption. 

T. F. Holgate moved to amend by inserting the word “other” 
between the words “five” and “ministers,” in the fifth line of 
the report so as to read “five other ministers.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 
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G. W. Read moved to amend by adding before the last two 
lines of the report, the following: “Provided, however, that said 
Commission shall not begin active work of revision unless and 
until the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, shall take proper 
measures to join in such revision. 

On motion of J. C. Roberts, this amendment was plaecd on 
the table. 

H. P. Sloan moved to amend by the fixing of a definite date 
for the completion of revision and suggested January 1, 1932. 

This amendment, including the date named, was accepted by 
the Chairman of the Committee. 

Considerable objection being voiced to further consideration 
of this report at this time, the report was temporarily withdrawn. 

Report No. 18, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 448, was read by the 
Secretary, but immediately objection was raised to its considera- 
tion and the report was temporarily withdrawn. 

Report No. 21, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 449, was presented by 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its 
adoption. 

W. S. Bovard moved to amend by providing that when a 
co-operative program is to be carried out through the Federal 
Council, the representative of the Board or Boards making 
financial appropriation shall also co-operate in the realization 
of the program. 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

H. ©. Leonard moved that because Report No. 1, Committee 
on Federation, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
398, covers the same ground as the pending report, the entire 
matter be referred to a Committee of Conference, representative 
of the two committees involved. 

The motion to so refer prevailed. 

Report No. 28, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 495, was read by the 
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can and Democratic National Conventions, and, on motion, 
these nominations were accepted and the persons named were 
elected, as follows: 

Representatives to the Republican Convention: L. D. Dick- 
inson, Michigan; John Marshall, Kansas; Mrs. C. F. Vande- 
water, Southern California; George W. Dixon, Rock River; 
Judge James A. Fowler, Holston. 

Representatives to the Democratic Convention: Wayne C. 
Williams, Colorado; Judge A. M. Watson, Southern Illinois; 
Russell F. Greiner, Saint Louis; Dr. Jennie Calfass, Nebraska; 
Walter E. Pierce, Oregon. 

Report No. 6, Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess 
Work, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 447-448, 
was read by the Secretary, and I. E. Miller, Chairman of that 
Committee, moved its adoption. 

F. H. Ryder moved to amend by inserting the word “legal” 
in Paragraph 491, eighth line, before the word “control.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 1, Committee on Pensions and Relief, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 382, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and, on motion of G. H. Spencer, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, this report was adopted. 

G. H. Spencer presented the following resolution, supple- 
mental to report No. 1: 


Resolved, That the Bishops are hereby requested to nomirete six of 
the seven present members of the Board of Pensions and NRalief who 
were elected by the General Conference of 1924 as members of the class 
of 1932, as members of the new class of 1932, and the remaining mem- 
ber as a member of the new class of 1936. 

On motion of G. H. Spencer, this resolution was adopted. 

Members of the Committee on Episcopacy previously excused 
returned to the Conference at this juncture. 

Report No. 16, Committee on Episcopacy, printed later in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 612, was presented and 
read by O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, under sus- 
pension of the Rules. 

O. W. Fifer moved that the vote by which Report No. 7 of 
the Committee on Episcopacy was adopted, be now reconsidered, 
The motion to reconsider prevailed. 
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O. W. Fifer moved to adopt Report No. 16, Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

L. O. Hartman, on a question of privilege, requested that his 
name be no longer employed in the balloting for General Super- 
intendent. 

L. O. Hartman, on a question of privilege, requested that his 
name be no longer employed in the balloting for General Super- 
intendent. 

W. E. Shaw moved as a substitute for the report that the 
Episcopal Residences at Manila and Seoul be continued as in 
Report No. 7. 

The previous question was called for on all before the Con- 
ference, and the call was sustained. 

The substitute offered by W. E. Shaw was adopted in lieu 
of the report of the Committee. 

The motion to adopt the report, as now substituted, prevailed. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to take 
the twentieth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the third group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop E. S. Johnson before the bal- 
loting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

On a question of privilege, M. S. Rice voiced his appreciation 
of the high spiritual tone of this General Conference, and espe- 
cially on account of its manifestation at this hour. 

Report No. 17, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page, 448, and temporarily 
withdrawn earlier in this session, was next considered, and 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved the adoption 
of the report. 

J. M. Walker moved to amend by changing the date for the 
completion of revision from January 1, 1932, to January 1, 1934, 
and, on his motion, this amendment was adopted. 

Ray Allen moved to substitute the words “Responsive Read- 
ings” for the word “Psalter.” 
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This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

F. P. Fletcher moved to amend by striking out the last sen- 
tence of the report. 

The motion of E. L. Motter to place this amendment on the 
table prevailed. 

R. G. Minkler moved to amend by adding after the word 
“revision” the words “between the bars.” 

A motion to place this amendment on the table did not pre- 
vail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The amendment offered by R. G. Minkler prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

The result of the twentieth ballot for the election of a Gen- 
eral Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number 
of votes cast, 778; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 778. Necessary to a choice, 519. E. Stanley Jones, 
having received 560 votes, which is more than the necessary 
two-thirds majority, was declared elected a General Superintend- 
ent of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

C. D. Rockey, on a question of privilege, moved that the four 
Bishops resident in India escort Bishop-elect Jones to his place 
among the Bishops. 

This motion prevailed. 

Bishops F. W. Warne, J. W. Robinson, Brenton T. Badley, 
and Frederick B. Fisher acted in accordance with this motion, 
and the presiding Bishop presented Bishop-elect Jones to the 
Conference. 

Hymn 654, beginning “O Zion Haste,” was sung. 

On motion of J. R. Caffyn, the Secretary was instructed to 
cable Mrs. E. Stanley Jones the congratulations of the Confer- 
ence upon the election of her husband as a Bishop, assuring her 
of our prayers for her speedy recovery from illness. 

Announcements were made, and, on motion, the Conference 
adjourned with the benediction pronounced by Bishop-elect E. 
Stanley Jones. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 26, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson presiding, who presented Bishop F. B. Fisher, to be 
in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 118, beginning, “Angels From the Realms of Glory,” 
was sung and prayer was offered by J. R. Chitambar. 

Hymn 410, beginning, “Lord, Speak to Me that I May Speak,” 
was sung. 

The devotional address of Bishop Fisher was based on Psalm 
(ee 

Hymn 1, beginning, “O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Minutes 
of the sessions of Friday, May 25, and they are correct. The 
report of the Committee was accepted, and the Journal thus 
approved. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, pre- 
sented the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 
C. L. Hovgard, ministerial delegate, Kansas Conference, excused for 
Saturday, May 26, only. 
A. Lincoln Bell, lay delegate, Erie Conference, permanently excused 
after May 26. 
G. Golder, lay delegate, Central German Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. 
Mrs. W. H. Wones, lay delegate, Wisconsin Conference, permanently 
excused after May 28° 
G. H. Bradfield, lay delegate, Colorado Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 36. 
J. H. McCallum, lay delegate, California Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 28. 
Thomas J. Sare, lay delegate, Indiana Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May : 
H Beattys, ministerial delegate, New York Bast Conference, 
Be eay excused after May 28. 
. E. Luccock, reserve ministerial delegate, New York East Confer- 
ence seated in place of Wallace H. Finch, excused after May 28. 
Sagedahl, lay delegate, Norway Conference, permanently excused 
eee May 26. 
C. T. Orr, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, permanently excused 
May 24. Mrs. HE. D. Hogdon, reserve, seated in his place May 25. 
H. F. Titus, ministerial delegate, Troy Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. 
W. T. Forrester, lay delegate, Pittsburgh Conference, permanently 
excused ates May 26. 
Miriam L. Nieh, Kiangsi Conference, excused for May 26 only. 
L. M. Porter, Chairman. 
J. R.  Gerrys, Secretary. 


Secretary Arters read the following telegram, and, on his 
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motion, the Secretary was authorized to send an appropriate 


reply: 
ee General Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, Kansas City, 

Rane greetings from the General Assembly of. the United Presby- 
terian Church, in session at Saint Louis, Missouri. 

W. A. SPAULDING, Moderator. 

Secretary Arters, for the Committee of Elected Chairmen, 
charged with the responsibility of recommending a time for 
final adjournment of the General Conference, reported that the 
Committee had carefully considered this matter, and is of the 
opinion that if the Conference will devote itself to business dur- 
ing late sessions to-night and Monday night, in addition to 
the day sessions, it will be possible to have final adjournment 
on Tuesday, May 29th, at noon, and that the Committee so 
recommends. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the recommendation of the 
Committee relating to final adjournment was approved by the 
Conference. § 

Report No. 21, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Advocate, pages 562-563, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
its adoption. 

W. H. Powers moved to amend by inserting the words “Regu- 
lar World Service” before the word “credit” in Section 6, item 3. 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Under suspension of the Rules, and on a question of privilege, 
Bishop E. H. Hughes presented the following resolution: 


METHODIST COVENANT OF ADVANCE 


The General Conference calls upon the Bishops, Secretaries, District 
Superintendents, Pastors and Official Boards to lead in a determined 
movement to register a decisive advance in World Service. The time 
has come for the whole Church to push the benevolent interests to the 
front. We register our conviction that the minimum standard of giving 
for the coming quadrennium be at least ten million dollars annually. 

Believing that such an advance should come not by any great spas- 
modic campaign, either for education or for money giving, but should 
express itself in a Church-wide covenant, we call upon all of our peo- 
ple to unite in 


A MeEtTHODIST COVENANT OF WorRLD SERVICE ADVANCE 


To this end we recommend that the World Service Commission, in 
co-operation with the Bishops, prepare such a Covenant of Advance, 
through which not only individuals, but the official boards of our 
churches, may register their decision to unite in this Methodist forward 
movement. e 
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On motion, immediate consideration was ordered, and, on 
further motion, the resolution was adopted. 

Under suspension of the Rules and by common consent, O. P. 
Miller, Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund, was 
heard in a statement concerning the payment of traveling and 
per diem expenses. 

On motion of E. A. Morling, the Conference authorized the 
Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund to prepare 
and sign all checks to delegates for the traveling expenses and 
per diem on the basis of adjournment at noon of Tuesday, 
May 29. 

Consideration of Report No. 21, Committee on Temporal 
Economy, was resumed. 

Mrs. O. N. Townsend moved to amend Paragraph 407 by 
changing “one” to “two,” in order to provide for two representa- 
tives each from the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

C. B. Stuntz moved to amend, under Article 3, line 9, section 
5, by deleting the words beginning “such Council shall have 
authority,” and until the end of the paragraph, and substituting 
for the deleted portion the following: “such Council shall have 
such authority and function as the Central Conference shall pre- 
scribe.” 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

T. F. Holgate moved to amend by inserting the words, “of 
such budget” after the word “expense,” in line 7, section 4, 
Article 3. This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

“C. H. Fowler moved to amend in Section 6, item 2, after the 
words “constitutional boards” by adding the words “or to any 
constitutional board.” 

The presiding Bishop ruled this amendment out of order 
under the operation of the previous question. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to make 
balloting for the election of three publishing agents the Order 
of the Day, immediately after recess, and the Secretary an- 
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nounced that nominations for publishing agents should be 
immediately placed in his hands. 

On a question of privilege, O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the 
Committee on Episcopacy, announced that this Committee was 
prepared to recommend to the Conference the election of one 
Missionary Bishop. 

H. L. Jacobs asked if it is not the custom in the case of such 
election to present nominations, and the presiding Bishop took 
this question under advisement. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 

Hymn 386, beginning, “Stand Up, Stand Up, for Jesus” was 
sung, and Miss Elizabeth Shipley was heard in a pleasing 
soprano solo. 

The presiding Bishop answered the question raised by H. L. 
Jacobs before recess by stating that there is no provision in the 
Rules for the nomination of Missionary Bishops, but in the 
Journal of 1912, and at least once since, nominations have been 
made and this will be the procedure at this session after the 
Conference votes to elect a Missionary Bishop, unless the Con- 
ference decides otherwise. 

On a question of privilege, the presiding Bishop presented 
Bishop Earl Cranston for his final leave taking, and Bishop 
Cranston appropriately addressed the Conference. 

Under suspension of the Rules, Report No. 17, Committee 
on Episcopacy, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
622, was presented and read by O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that 
Committee, who moved its adoption. 

F, A. Horne moved to suspend the Rules in order to hear 
J. M. Hoover, a reserve delegate. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, J. M. Hoover addressed the Con- 
ference in harmony with the pending report. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of the Committee on Rules, asked 
for common consent to suspend the Rules in order that they 
may be amended to permit nominations in the case of electing 
Missionary Bishops. 
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Common consent was granted. 

H. L.. Jacobs moved to amend the Rules governing the election 
of Bishops by adding after the words “no nomination shall be 
made for the office of Bishop,” these words, “except for Mission- 
ary Bishop.” 

The motion to amend the Rules prevailed. 

F, A. Horne placed in nomination the name of Edwin F. Lee, 
to be elected a Missionary Bishop for the Singapore residence. 

On motion of M. E. Gilbert, the Conference voted that those 
nominated be presented to the Conference, and, in accordance 
with this motion, Edwin F. Lee was introduced to the Confer- 
ence by the presiding Bishop. 

On motion, nominations were closed. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the fourth group of Tellers to serve on this ballot. 
(See Tellers. ) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop F. T. Keeney, before the bal- 
loting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

Seeretary Arters announced that in his possession were certain 
questions submitted by Otto Fabricius, concerning the investi- 
gation and trial of Anton Bast, and, on his motion, these were 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to pro- 
ceed with the ballot for the election of three publishing agents, 
immediately following the consideration of Report No. 2, Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 

Report No. 2, Committee on Pensions and Relief, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 383, was presented by 
George H. Spencer, Chairman of that Committee, who moved 
its adoption. 

F. R. Bayley moved to amend by inserting at the end of the 
last line of Paragraph 488, section 1, the words, “of the Annual 
Conference of which the person is a member.” 

C. E. Hill offered the following substitute for the amendment, 
“whose claims are presented with the endorsement of the Secre- 
tary or Treasurer of the Board of Stewards of the Annual Con- 
ference to which such member or claimant belongs.” 
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Rules Govern- 
ing Election of 
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This substitute was accepted by F. R. Bayley in lieu of his 
amendment. 

The motion to adopt the substitute prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

The result of the ballot for the election of a Missionary Bishop 
was announced as follows: Total number of votes cast, 760; 
defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots counted, 760. Neces- 
sary to a choice, 507. KEdwin F. Lee, having received 739 votes, 
which is more than the necessary two-thirds majority, was 
declared elected a Missionary Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

On a question of privilege, J. R. Caffyn moved that Bishops 
W. F. Oldham and Titus Lowe be requested to escort Missionary 
Bishop-elect Lee to his place among the Bishops. 

In harmony with this motion, Bishops Oldham and Lowe 
presented Missionary Bishop-elect Lee to the presiding Bishop, 
who in turn presented him to the Conference. 

On motion of H. P. Sloan, the Secretary was instructed to 
send a cablegram ‘to Mrs. Edwin F. Lee in Singapore, voicing our 
congratulations upon the election of her husband as a Missionary 
Bishop. 

On motion of Cameron Harmon, the Conference voted to 
adjourn after the announcements. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by Missionary Bishop-elect Lee. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 26, 1928 


The Conference convened at 2:30 o’clock, with Bishop A. W. 
Leonard presiding. 

Hymn 461, beginning, “How Firm a Foundation,” was sung, 
and prayer was offered by J. G. Wilson. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop Leonard secured common 
consent for the presentation of Report No. 1, Committee on 
Boundaries, and this report was presented by A. L. Miller, Secre- 
tary of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

On motion of F. G. Bean, the reading of the report was dis- 
pensed with. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 
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Report No. 3, Committee on Pensions and Relief, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, pages 473-476, was presented by G. H. 
Spencer, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

A. M. Wells presented a Minority Report to Report No. 3, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 494, and moved 
that the Minority Report be substituted for the Majority Report. 

T. S. Brock presented a substitute for all before the Confer- 
ence and moved the adoption of the substitute, as later printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 629. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the substitute offered by T. S. Brock 
be printed in The Daily Christian Advocate for Monday, next, 
and that further consideration of Majority and Minority Re- 
ports and the substitute, be made the Order of the Day for Mon- 
day next, following recess. 

This motion prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop W. F. McDowell announced 
that the service for the Consecration of General Superintend- 
ents-elect and the Missionary Bishop-elect would be held in the 
Convention Hall on Sunday afternoon, May 27, at 3 o’clock, 
and urged all delegates to be seated in their places at least ten 
minutes before the hour for the service. 

On motion of M. 8S. Daniels, the Conference voted to make 
the Service of Consecration for Sunday afternoon a regular Con- 
ference session. 

On a question of privilege, W. B. Farmer moved that consid- 
eration of Report No. 8, Committee on Temporal Economy, be 
made the Order of the Day for this evening’s session immedi- 
ately after the devotional period. 

Report No. 19, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 496, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 20, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 469, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 


Afternoon. 


Committee on 
Pensions and 
Relief, 
Report No. 3. 


“The Brock 
Substitute.” 


Order of the 
Day. 


Service of 
Consecration. 


Order of the 
Day. 


Committee on 
Judiciary, 
Reports Nos. 
19 and 20. 


Report No. 22, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The |» 


Daily Christian Advocate, pages 563-565, was presented by C. A. 
Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, who moved that this 
report be adopted. 


Committee on 
Judiciary, 


Report No. 22. 
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MAY ee On a question being asked by O. W. Fifer, concerning Bishops’ 
rovrta = Ruling No. 124, C. A. Pollock asked for unanimous consent to 


Afternoon. withdraw that part of the Report temporarily, and common 
consent was granted. 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, on a question raised by J. R. 
Gettys, Ruling No. 92 was re-referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary for further consideration. 

On a question asked by H. L. Jacobs, concerning Ruling No. 
141, L. H. Sweetland moved to refer this Ruling to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

H. L. Jacobs moved as a substitute that this Ruling be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal EKconomy. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, the substitute motion was placed 
on the table. 

The motion to refer Ruling 141 to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy prevailed. 

The motion of C. A. Pollock to adopt Report No. 22, with 
the exception of the Rulings above mentioned (Nos. 124 and 
92), prevailed. 

Committee on —_- Report No. 26, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 

Report No. 26. Christian Advocate, page 591, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adop- 
tion. 

G. W. Reed moved that this report and the three which fol- 
low it, all having a relation one to the other, be made the Order 
of the Day for Monday morning, next. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion of G. W. Reed did not prevail. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved that this report be re-referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

On motion, the motion to re-refer was placed on the table. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved that the report be tabled. 

This motion did not prevail, after the result of a count vote 

_ was announced as follows: For, 293; against, 360. 
The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 
fresentation of — On a question of privilege, H. A. Keck announced the presence 
Baker. in the Conference of Mrs. James Chamberlain Baker, wife of 
Bishop-elect Baker, and moved that Bishop E. H. Hughes be 
requested to escort Mrs. Baker to the platform. 
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This motion prevailed. 

In accordance therewith, Bishop Hughes presented Mrs. Baker 
to the presiding Bishop, who in turn presented her to the Con- 
ference. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop Herbert Welch, speaking 
for the Board of Bishops, asked consent to suggest a change in 
the membership of the Commission on Central Conferences, so 
that it shall be composed of five Bishops and twenty other per- 
sons, instead of three Bishops and nine other ministers and 
nine laymen. 

On motion of J. J. Henry, it was voted to reconsider our 


former action, by which the Commission on Central Conferences. 


was authorized. : 

L. O. Hartman moved that this Commission on Central Con- 
ferences be composed of five bishops and twenty other persons. 

This motion prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, F. M. North presented the follow- 
ing nominations for Trustees of Drew University: 


TRUSTEES OF DREW UNIVERSITY 


1. To perfect Class of 1928: To the vacancy caused by the death of 
Alexander Carmichael, Jr.—Ellis L. Phillips. 

2. To perfect Class of 1982: To the vacancy caused by the death of 
David D. Forsyth—William A. Layton. To the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Alexander Corson—F'red Clare Baldwin. ‘To the vacancy 
caused by the death of Richard Harly Reeves—Martin Luther Hag- 


gerty. 

3. To perfect Class of 1986: To the vacancy caused by the death of 
William Valentine Kelley—Charles L. Goodell. To the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Watson S. Moore—Frank A. Horne. z 


Cass or 1940 

*Bishop Luther B. Wilson; Bishop William Burt; Bishop William F. 
Anderson; *Rev. William I. Haven; Franklin I. Bodine; James R. Joy; 
Joseph B. Morrell; *William H. Van Benschoten; Paul H. Helms; Omar 
Powell. / 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, these Trustees, as nominated, were 
elected by the Conference. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
ballot for the election of three Publishing Agents. 

Secretary Arters read, first in alphabetical order, and then 
in reverse order, the nominations for the position of Publishing 
Agents, as follows: George C. Douglass, O. Grant Markham, 
John H. Race. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
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announced the names of the fifth group of Tellers, to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

The motion of F. G. H. Stevens, to suspend the Rules for the 
purpose of referring to the Committee on Judiciary the 
matter of preparing an amendment to be submitted to the An- 
nual and Lay Electoral Conferences, and providing for the 
election of District Superintendents, did not prevail. 

V. F. Brown presented the following report as Chairman of 
the Committee on the Observance of Memorial Day: 


Your Committee on the Proper Observance of Memorial Day, would 
most respectfully, through the Church, call attention to the spirit of the 
day in which we live, reminding ourselves that, in the midst of our 
great national prosperity, we as a nation, are in danger of forgetting 
the God of our Fathers, and the fathers themselves, who, under God, 
by their patriotism, and heroism, and sacrifice and devotion to the right, 
gave their all, that this nation—‘‘of the people and for the people’— 
might live and not perish. 

This day should not be made a day for pleasure alone, though these 
pleasures may be innocent. It should not be a day to be commercialized 
by sports, even though innocent and enjoyable, but a day of devout 
praise and sincere gratitude, that the youth of our day and all the 
people might be continually reminded that the patriotism of the fathers 
should be reproduced in the lives of their posterity—and to this end 
all our pleasures and all services should contribute. Less pleasure, more 
patriotism; less of commercialism and more of consecration to country 
and right and God. V. F: Brown; 


I. J. Merrit, 
W. L. Brown. 


On motion of V. F. Brown, this report was adopted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the Conference adjourn after the 
announcements. 

W. B. Farmer moved to amend to the effect that we adjourn 
at 5:45 o’clock. : 

On motion of W. R. Keesey, the amendment was placed on 
the table. 

The motion to adjourn prevailed. 

Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction by the presiding Bishop. 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 26, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop E. 8S. 
Johnson presiding. 
Hymn 312, beginning, “O Happy Day,” was sung. 
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Reverend and Mrs. Dorsey N. Miller were heard in a pleasing 
duet. 

Prayer was offered by E. R. Heckman. 

The result of the ballot for the election of Publishing Agents 
was announced as follows: Total number of votes cast, 671; 
defective ballots, 1: total number of ballots counted, 670. John 
H. Race, G. C. Douglass and O. Grant Markham having received 
the required number of votes, were declared duly elected. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop-elect E. Stanley Jones 
presented his resignation as Bishop-elect of the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church as fotlows: 


Kansas City, Mo., May 26, 1928. 
To the General Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, Kansas City, 

Missouri: 

Dear Fathers and Brethren: On more mature deliberation, which 
under the circumstances was impossible last evening, I have come to 
the conclusion that I should continue the work I am doing, and I hereby 
resign as Bishop-elect of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

I am grateful to those who have voted for me—grateful far more than 
this resignation would imply. 

Yours faithfully, 
BH. STanrey JONES. 


At the request of the presiding Bishop, Bishop-elect EH. Stan- 
ley Jones offered prayer. 

R. E. Diffendorfer moved that this resignation be referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy, which motion prevailed. 

O. W. Fifer requested that the Chairman, other officers and 
Chairmen of sub-committees of the Committee on Episcopacy 
be excused from the Conference. 

Consent was granted. 

Report No. 8, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 540-541, reprinted after 
reference, was read by the Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chair- 
man of that Committee, moved the adoption of the Majority 
Report. 

E. C. Page presenting the Minority Report, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 541, and moved that the Mi- 
nority Report be substituted for the Majority Report. 

O. W. Fifer, on a question of privilege, was heard in a state- 
ment from the officers and Chairmen of sub-committees of the 
Committee on Episcopacy, recommending that Missionary-elect 
Lee be placed in charge of the Manila Area as well as the Singa- 
pore Area, in solution of the difficulties now before the Confer- 
ence, due to the resignation of Bishop-elect E. Stanley Jones. 
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By common consent, reconsideration was had of the action re- 
ferring the resignation of Bishop-elect E, Stanley Jones to the 
Committee on Episcopacy, and R. E. Diffendorfer was granted 
consent to withdraw his motion of reference. 

O. W. Fifer moved that the resignation of Bishop-elect E. 
Stanley Jones be accepted, with the greatest appreciation for the 
spirit and conviction which moved him to his decision. 

The motion to accept this resignation prevailed. 

O. W. Fifer moved that we reconsider our former action by 
which Manila was made an Episcopal residence. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to suspend the rules in order to permit 
action upon the motion of O. W. Fifer, but the presiding 
Bishop ruled that suspension of the Rules was not necessary, 
since we are not under the limitations of the report of a Stand- 
ing Committee. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to reconsider prevailed. 

O. W. Fifer moved that Manila be now eliminated as an 
Episcopal residence. 

This motion prevailed. 

O. W. Fifer moved that we request the Bishops to assign 
the former Manila Area to the Singapore Area, and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for Missionary Bishop- 
elect Lee as Missionary Bishop for Malaysia and Singapore. 

Objection being raised to this motion, consent was given the 
mover to withdraw it. 

O. W. Fifer moved that we now proceed to the election of a 
Missionary Bishop for Singapore and Malaysia. 

This motion prevailed. 

After the tellers were called forward and before the ballot 
could be taken, further discussion of the mooted point was per- 
mitted, and J. I. Bartholomew moved that the Conference 
decide that Singapore and Manila can be combined. 

This motion prevailed, and by action of the Conference the 
Bishops were requested to place the former Manila Area with 
the Singapore Area. 

Bishop ‘Titus Lowe addressed the Conference on the impor- 
tance of our work in the Singapore Area. 

The motion of J. A. Holmes, that the Conference now adjourn, 
prevailed. 
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The announcements were made, prayer was offered by M. 8S. 
Rice, the Doxology was sung, and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 27, 1928 


The Conference convened at 3 o’clock for the Consecration 
of Bishops and the Order of Service was as follows: 


PROCESSIONAL, HYMN S83.......ce0- .. “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
Congregation standing and singing 
1S bavane 206s heroes eereierciree aeslonhsarers tore .seeeeeeeeBishop McConnell 


The church’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord; 

She is his new creation 
By water and the word: 

From Heaven he came and sought her 
To be his holy bride; 

With his own blood he bought her, 
And for her life he died. 


Elect from every nation, 
Yet one o’er all the earth, 
Her charter of salvation, 
One Lord, one faith, one birth; 
One holy name she blesses, 
Partakes one holy food, 
And to one hope she presses, 
With every grace endued. 


’Mid toil and tribulation, 
And tumult of her war, 
She waits the consummation 
Of peace for evermore; 
Till, with the vision glorious, 
Her longing eyes are blest, 
And the great church victorious > 
Shall be the church at rest. 


Yet she on earth hath union 
With God the Three in One, 
And mystic sweet communion 
With those whose rest is won; 
O happy ones and holy! 
Lord, give us grace that we, 
Like them, the meek and lowly, 
On high may dwell with thee. 


Amen. 

PRAYER G co resaccle oie TPT ietehtls Wate Oe tere ie SE ome AON «aye .- Bishop Leete 
RIVET ORT GT arn avekersicecis ererskereiare ss ole eo) e1 sie the) chet cnsyereuenslichoa o> Bishop Thirkield 
THE First Scerprunn Lrsson—Acts 20.17-35.. ...Bishop Leonard 
Tue SEconD ScripTuRE LeEsson—John 21. 15-17 

and Matthew 28.18-20.......... Piedieince erases s DISHOD) NICHOISON 
PRESENTATION OF ELECTED PERSONS 
EXHORTATION AND PRAYER....... SASSO DODDS ON oG LAE AMS een 


EXAMINATION OF THOSE THAT ARE TO BE CONSECRATED. ..Bishop Berry 


SILENT PRAYER 
FAsvaNtiING atl SO myeteretateieiclo e ole icles’ clsie cleric oupisrs oie cists accounts aveterats ed nel. Choir 
VENI, CREATOR, SPIRITUS..:<.:......-5.53.6..2.+.+<6.- bishop Robinson 


Adjournment. 
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Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 


Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart. 


Thy blessed unction from above 
Is comfort, life, and fire and love. 


Enable with perpetual light | 
The dullness of our blinded sight 


Anoint and cheer our soiled face 
With the abundance of thy grace; 


Keep far our foes, give peace at home; 
Where thou art Guide, no ill can come. 


Teach us to know the Father, Son, 
And thee, of both, to be but ONE; 


That through the ages all along 
This may be our endless song; 


Praise to thy eternal merit, | 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


Lord, hear our prayer. 

And let our cry come unto thee. 
PRAYER Ge cre fetalere cio hetolete cisrere Greta eraya cteharetens Rate a esate he Bishop Birney 
THE CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS-HLECT : 


RAYMOND J. WADE 
Presented by Cyrus Ulysses Wade and Warren Whitmore Wiant 
Consecrated by BrsHop McDowWELL AND BISHOP ANDERSON 
JAMES CHAMBERLAIN BAKER 
Presented by Archibald Knode Byrns and William Edward Shaw 
Consecrated by BisHorp NUELSEN AND BisHoPp HUGHES 
EDWIN FERDINAND LEE 
Presented by James Matthews Hoover and Ralph Eugene Diffen- 


dorfer 
Consecrated by BisHorP SHEPARD AND BISHOP OLDHAM 
PAV IRs: x0' she iS bae.oife'se, 9:9 ce.,8'10 Tone MOAR TAT Te SESE, RIT: Tew re cospelers Bishop Fisher 
PRAYER crore t c.s scsi oe,0) Pee coo ere ote Sree oe ee cenern e Bishop Waldorf 
Hymn 180—(Tune, Miles’ Lane) ...... 2... cece e cee eee .-Bishop Locke 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


Ye chosen seed of Israel’s race, 
Ye ransomed from the fall, 

Hail him who saves you by his grace, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


Sinners, whose love can ne’er forget 
The wormwood and the gall; 

Go, spread your trophies at his feet, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


‘Let every kindred, every tribe 
On this terrestrial ball, 
‘To him all majesty ascribe, 

And crown him Lord of all. 


O that, with yonder sacred throng, 
We at his feet may fall! 
We'll join the everlasting song, 
And crown him Lord of all. 
Amen. 
BENEDICTION «+ eeeeeseereeeeerecreeeeeteeteseeeeees Bishop Mitchell 
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MONDAY MORNING, MAY 28, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Fred- 
erick B. Fisher presiding, who presented Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 329, beginning, “Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by Horace G. Smith. 

The devotional address of Bishop Hughes was based upon 
1 Samuel, 12-23. 

Hymn 333, beginning, “Jesus, Thy Boundless Love to Me,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Minutes 
of the sessions of Saturday, May 26, and Sunday, May 27, and 
they are correct. The report of the Committee was accepted 
and the Journal thus approved. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credertials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

C. C. Andrews, lay delegate, Northwest Kansas Conference, was ex- 
cused after the session of May 24. 

D. W. Wilbur, lay delegate, New York Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after the session of May 26. 

Earl M. Cranston, lay delegate, Southern California Conference, was 
seated May 26, in place of J. E. Copeland, excused. 

H. R. Snavely, lay delegate, Illinois Conference, permanently excused 
after May 26. 

Frank Mason North, ministerial delegate, New York East Conference, 
permanently excused after session of May 26. H. E. Luccock, reserve 
delegate, seated in his place for May 29. 

George W. Henson, ministerial delegate, Philadelphia Conference, per- 
manently excused after session of May 26. 

C. W. Brashares, ministerial delegate, West Ohio Conference, perma- 
nently excused, returned, and was in his seat May 26. 

William G. Anderson, ministerial delegate, Southwest Kansas Confer- 
ence, permanently excused after session of May 26 

Charles F. Pruett, lay delegate, Southern Illinois Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 26. Ti) Mi Portkaw oCReitinan! 


J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


Secretary Arters read the following Minute received from the 
Book Committee : 


The Book Committee, in session Saturday, May 26, 1928, conforming 
to the action of the General Conference, after consulting the Edi- 
torial Council, nominates Dorr F. Diefendorf for Contributing Editor. 

W. EF. Conner, Chairman. 
C. C. Hau, Secretary Pro Tem. 
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On motion of Secretary Arters, Dorr F. Diefendorf was 
elected Contributing Editor, by acclamation. 

Secretary Arters read another Minute from the Book Com- 
mittee, as follows: 


The Book Committee in session Saturday, May 26, 1928, conforming 
to the action of the General Conference, after consulting the _Edi- 
torial Council, nominates H. BE. Woolever for Editor of the National 


Motino dint: Eases W. F. Conner, Chairman. 
C. C. Hatt, Secretary Pro Tem. 


On motion of Secretary Arters, H. E. Woolever was elected 
Editor of the National Methodist Press by acclamation. 

H. E. Woolever was presented to the Conference by the pre- 
siding Bishop. 

Secretary Arters announced, in view of the pending elections, 
that nominations from Area Delegations for membership on the 
Book Committee and on the World Service Commission should 
be immediately reported to the Secretary. 

He also announced that there should be filed with the Secre- 
tary promptly, nominations for Corresponding Secretaries of 
the various Boards, which are to be chosen by General Conference 
vote. 

H. L. Jacobs presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Never in the history of the delegated General Conference, until yes- 
terday, has another Church been associated by the presence of an officer 
with the consecration ceremony of chosen Elders to the office of a 
Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

We, therefore, commend our Bishops for their recognition of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, by extending to its chief pastor in Kansas 
City, Mo., Bishop W. F. McMurry, the courtesy of a place in the pro- 
cessional and a seat on the platform among our own Bishops, and we 
express our pleasure in his presence on this occasion. 

H. L. Jacosgs, 

Dorr EF. DIEFENDORF, 
GEORGE ELLIOTT, 

G. W. REED, 

M. S. DANIELs, 
LEONARD GARVER, JR. 


The Order of the Day, namely, consideration of Report No. 8, 
Committee on Temporal Economy, printed on page 540 of The 
Daily Christian Advocate, was presented, along with the Minor- 
ity Report, and R. Clarence Brown offered the following amend- 
ment: 


Be It Resolved: That the General Conference of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church recommend that Paragraph 36 of Article Three, Chapter 
One, of Division 3 of the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
be amended by adding two sections as follows: 
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Sec. 2. There shall also be lay members of the Annual Conference on 
the basis of one lay member and one reserve for each eight hundred 
members or majority fraction thereof, within the bounds of each district 
in the Conference, the number of Church members for this purpose to be 
determined by the statistics reported to the preceding Annual Confer- 
ence; provided, however, that each district shall be entitled to not less 
than five lay members. The lay members shall have the right to partici- 
pate in all business of the Annual Conference except: (a) the election 
of ministerial delegates to General Conference, (b) vote on constitutional 
amendments, (c) questions involving ministerial character, (d) the 
admission of ministerial members to the Annual Conference and their 
relation thereto. 

Sec. 3. The General Conference, subject to the provisions herein con- 
tained, shall have full authority to determine all questions pertaining 
to lay membership in the Annual Conferences. 

Said Paragraph 36, when thus amended, will read as follows: 

Section 1. The traveling preachers shall be organized by the General 
Conference into Annual Conferences, the sessions of which they are re- 
quired to attend. 

Sec. 2. There shall also be lay members of the Annual Conference 
on the basis of one lay member and one reserve for each eight hundred 
members or majority fraction thereof, within the bounds of each district 
in the Conference, the number of Church members for this purpose to 
be determined by the statistics reported to the preceding Annual Con- 
ference; provided, however, that each district shall be entitled to not 
less than five lay members. The lay members shall have the right to 
participate in all business of the Annual Conference except: (a) the 
election of ministerial delegates to General Conference, (b) vote on 
constitutional amendments, (c) questions involving ministerial character, 
(d) the admission of ministerial members to the Annual Conference and 
their relation thereto. 

Sec. 3. The General Conference, subject to the provisions herein con- 
tained, shall have full authority to determine all questions pertaining 
to lay membership in the Annual Conference; be it further 

Resolved, That Paragraph 38, of Article 2 (2), of Chapter 2, of the 
Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the purpose of 
making the same conform to Article 8, as amended, shall be amended 
by inserting the word ‘“‘ministerial” in the following places: in Section 
1 of said Paragraph 38, immediately before the word “‘members” in the 
fourth and ninth lines; also in Section 2 of said Paragraph 88 imme- 
diately before the word ‘‘members” in the second and eighth lines, and 
immediately before the word “delegates” in the tenth and twelfth lines; 
also amend Section 2, of Paragraph 46, of Article 10, by inserting the 
word ‘‘ministerial” immediately before the word ‘“‘members” in the third 
line; be it further 

Resolved, That should these proposed amendments receive the neces- 
sary recommendation of the General Conference the Secretary of the 
General Conference shall be requested to submit them to the several 
Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences for their concurrence. 

R. CLARENCE BROWN. 


The presiding Bishop ruled this amendment out of order, 
under Rule 18, as being in the nature of a substitute for the 
pending substitute. 

H. M. Greenslit moved to amend the Minority Report by 
striking out lines 8 and 9, section 2, column 3, as printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 541, namely, “providing 
however, that the Lay Members of the Annual Conference shall 
have no right to deliberate and vote in the election of Ministerial 
Delegates to the General Conference,” and substitute the follow- 


Minority 
Report 
Amended 


Minority Re- 
port Tabled. 


Constitutional 
ote. 


= 
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ing words, “provided further that each order shall separately 
elect its own delegates to the General Conference.” 

E. C. Page accepted this amendment on behalf of the signers 
of the Minority Report. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

F. A. Horne moved that the Minority Report be placed on the 
table. 

The call of H. E. Hess that the Conference vote by orders 
was not supported by one-third of the Ministerial Order. 

The motion to place the Minority Report on the table pre- 
vailed by a count vote resulting as follows: For, 488; against, 
276. 

F. H. Ryder asked for common consent to incorporate section 
3 of the Minority Report, printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, page 541, into the Majority Report, for the benefit of the 
delegates outside of the United States, and in face of the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution granting major powers to 
Central Conferences. 

H. L. Jacobs moved the suspension of the Rules for this 
purpose. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

F. H. Ryder moved that Section 3 of the Minority Report be 
incorporated into the Majority Report to read as follows: ‘“Sec- 
tion 8, “qualifications for Laymen admitted into any Annual 
Conference within the Boundary or a Central Conference, may 
be determined by the Central Conference in which the Annual 
Conference is located.” 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee, accepted the 
amendment. 

Certain verbal corrections in the Majority Report suggested 
by J. W. Arbuckle, were by common consent accepted by the 
Conference. 

The motion of Ray Allen to place the Majority Report on 
the table did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs that the Conference proceed to 
take the necessary Constitutional vote on the proposed amend- 
ment prevailed. 

Vote was taken on the adoption of the amendment to the 
Constitution provided for in Report No. 8, Committee on Tem- 
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poral Economy, just adopted, and the result of the count vote 
was as follows: For, 713; against, 45. 

On motion of L. H. Sweetland, Article 4, section 1, of the 
legislation just approved, printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, page 541, was referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy for the bringing in later of an enabling act to put the 
adopted amendment in force. 

Report No. 12, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 477, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
that this report be adopted. 

The motion of J. L. Hillman to extend the time to complete 
consideration of this report prevailed. 

J. H. Lickert presented a Minority Report to Report No. 12, 
and moved that it be substituted for the Majority Report. 

The Minority Report is as follows: 


Having considered memorials on consolidation of the Advocates, which 
favor consolidation in some form, the following report is submitted: 

(1) That the official English Language Advocates be consolidated into 
three weekly Methodist religious papers. 


JoHN H. LIcKERT, H. J. Bangs, 
HoRACE LINCOLN JACOBS, G. W. Lewis, 

H. C. CuLver, BH. G. SANDMEYER, 
W. KE. Hartune, L. W. MUNHALL, 
ALFRED B. SMITH, C. C. Hat. 


J. B. F. Shaw moved to amend the Minority Report by 
inserting the words “excepting the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate” so that the report shall read, “that the official Eng- 
lish language Advocates, excepting the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate, be consolidated into three weekly Methodist Religious 
Papers.” 

This amendment was accepted by J. H. Lickert, speaking for 
the signers of the Minority Report, and agreeing to change the 
word “three” to “four.” 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion of H. J. Bane, to amend the Minority Report by 
striking out the words “Methodist Religious” and adding other 
words so as to read “that the official English language Advocates 
excepting the Southwestern be consolidated into four weekly 
Advocates, such publications to provide inserts or supplements 
devoted exclusively to news and interests of each of the six 
Advocate districts, or such other territories as effectiveness of 
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service, economy or post delivery may make advisable,” was de- 
clared out of order by the presiding Bishop as not germane to 
the subject before the Conference. 

The motion of H. J. Roan, to place the Minority Report on 
the table prevailed, the count vote resulting as follows: For 
379; against, 353. 

The motion to adopt the Majority Report prevailed. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 11:15 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 11:25 o’clock. 

Hymn 461, beginning, “How Firm a Foundation,” was sung 
and Dorr F. Diefendorf offered prayer. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the presiding Bishop Bishop William T. Vernon, 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and he was intro- 
duced to the Conference. 

W. B. Farmer requested common consent to present the 
phrasing necessary to complete our action on Admission of 
Laymen to the Annual Conference, in lieu of reference of the 
same to the Committee on Temporal Economy, this to include 
the deletion of the motion of L. H. Sweetland, which was 
adopted by the Conference. 

Common consent was granted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to suspend the Rules in order to amend 
the same regarding time limit on speeches. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the Rules be amended to limit the 
speeches of delegates hereafter to three minutes, and the 
speeches of Chairmen of Standing Committees or Commissions 
to five minutes. 

The motion of W. P. MacVey that this amendment be made 
effective after completion of consideration of Report No. 3, 
Committee on Pensions and Relief, was, on motion of J. J. 
Henry, placed on the table. 

The motion to limit speeches, as above indicated, prevailed. 

The motion of H. W. McPherson, to reconsider our recent 
action by which Report No. 12, Committee on Book Concern, 
was adopted, was declared out of order by the presiding Bishop, 
because the mover was not included with the majority. 

On a question of privilege, J. M. Hoover announced the loss 
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to our Mission property in Borneo by fire and suggested the MAY 28 


reception of subscriptions to cover this loss. oe 

Prayer was offered by Bishop F. B. Fisher for the people  ornino. 
who are suffering as a result of this fire. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Bishops, announced that certain nomina- 
tions required by the Discipline had not yet been decided upon 
by the Bishops, and that if these nominations were to be pre- 
sented for confirmation before adjournment, the Bishops would 
be obliged to ask to be excused from further attendance upon 
the sessions of the General Conference. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to per- Deferred 
mit the Bishops to defer nominations of such Boards, Commit- Approved. 
tees, and Commissions as are not now ready, but to confirm 
and elect such Boards, Committees, and Commissions if and 
when properly nominated. 

F. A. Horne presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Chairman of each Commission authorized by this Expenses of 
General Conference, the expenses of which are to be paid by the General Commissions. 
Conference Expense Fund, shall furnish to the Book Committee an esti- 
mate of the amount required per annum for such Commission, in such 
detail as may be possible. 

Such estimates are to be soe to the Chairman of the Book Committee 
not later than June 20, 


H. L. Jacobs nisl the following resolution, which, on 


his motion, was adopted: 


All vacancies in Boards, Committees and Commissions appointed by Filling 
the Bishops, which occur in the interim of the sessions of the General Vacancies. 
Conference, shall be filled by the Bishops, unless the By-Laws of Boards 
direct otherwise. 


The Order of the Day, consideration of Report No. 3, Com- Committee on 


Pensions and 


mittee on Pensions and Relief, printed in The Daily Christian eo 


Advocate, pages 473-476, was presented along with the Minority | (Considera- 
“ Pia tion Resumed.) 

Report, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 494, and 
the substitute for both reports offered by T. S. Brock and 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 629. 

The motion of A. C. Goddard to place the Minority Report — Minority 
on the table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of J. J. Bushnell, to suspend the Rules in order 
to give the Chairman of the Committee ten minutes for closing 


the debate did not prevail. 
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BeOS eet The motion to substitute the Minority Report for the Majority 


TWENTY- 


pees Report did not prevail. 
Morning. The motion to extend the time to complete the consideration 


of the pending Report prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that when we adjourn we adjourn to 
meet at 2 o’clock P. M. 

The motion of W. A. Walls to place this motion on the table 
did not prevail. 

J. J. Henry moved to amend by meeting at 2:20 o’clock P. M. 
instead of 2 o’clock p. m. This motion was tabled on motion of 
H. L. Jacobs. 

The motion to meet at 2 o’clock P. m. prevailed. 

T. S. Brock moved that the resolution printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 629, be substituted for the Majority 
Report. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 
Sie The motion to substitute the resolution offered by T. 8. Brock 

for the Majority Report prevailed. 
The motion to adopt the Report, as thus substituted, prevailed. 
C. M. Ferreri presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted: 


Re 
Adjournment. 


Prayer for When your glorious son Lindbergh was flying over the ocean to 
eae ie you, the hearts of the Italians and the Italian Methodists were with him 
omc: anxiously bespeaking for him the finest success. 

To-day the hearts of all Italy, as well as the whole world, are at the 
pole, where the General Nobile seems in great danger, together with 
-all the crew of the dirigible Italia. 

These great men are serving God’s plans. 

We are here to-day representing the entire world through the. help 
given to us who are working for the extension of the kingdom of God 
by science and civilization. 

I move that at this anxious moment we bow for one minute in silent 
prayer, asking of God that the life of General Nobile, so precious to 
Italy and to all the world, be saved, together with the lives of his asso- 
ciates, and that the Secretary be instructed to send a telegram to the 
Italian Ambassador in Washington, expressing the feelings of this body. 


The Conference observed a period of silent prayer in harmony 
with this resolution. 

On a question of privilege, M. S. Rice asked for common 
consent that the members of the sub-committee on Assignments 
of the Committee on Episcopacy be excused from attending the 
afternoon and evening sessions of the Conference. 

Common consent was granted. 

Adjournment. Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned with 
the benediction pronounced by Reverend Claudius B. Spencer, 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 28, 1928 


The Conference convened at 2:00 o’clock, with Bishop E. L. 
Waldorf presiding. 

Hymn 2, beginning, “Come, Thou Almighty King,” was sung 
and prayer was offered by Bishop W. F. Anderson. 

The motion of F. R. Bayley that the Conference be in recess 
did not prevail. 

Report No. 21, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 476, was read by the Secretary, and 
H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

C. D. Meade moved to amend so that the reading will be as 
follows: “To form the districts according to his judgment after 
consultation with the District Superintendents and after the 
number has been determined by the vote of the Annual Con- 
ference.” 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 20, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 476, was read by the Secretary, 
and H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption.. 

The motion of C. A. Smith, to reconsider our former action, 
by which another report of a similar nature was adopted did not 
prevail. 

In view of the suggested conflict of action, this report was 
withdrawn by common consent. 

Report No. 17, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 397, was read by the Secretary, and 
H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

C. O. Holmes moved to amend by striking out the words “a 
majority of the Members of the Committee on Conference Re- 
lations.” 

F. R. Bayley moved to amend the amendment by striking out 
“only on a recommendation of a majority of the District Super- 
intendents” and substituting “after consultation with the Dis- 
trict Superintendents.” 

The motion of J. N. Dryden to place the amendment to the 
amendment on the table prevailed. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained, 
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The motion of H. G. Langley to place the amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the amendment prevailed. 

A. M. Wells moved as a substitute the Legislation now in the 
Discipline, Section 2, paragraph 207. 

The point of order raised by Wiley A. Keve, that this substi- 
tute is out of order, since it proposes to substitute the present 
law for a Committee Report, was declared by the presiding 
Bishop to be well taken. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion of J. J. Henry, to place the report on the table, 
did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

The motion of E. L. Kidney to refer Report No. 17, Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy, just adopted, to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary, with instructions to report as to its constitutionality, 
was placed on the table, on motion of Wiley A. Keve. 

Report No. 19, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 476, was presented by H. 
L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adop- 
tion. 

M. E. Gilbert moved to amend by making exceptions in the 
case of chaplains or other ministers who served our country 
during the World War. 

On motion, this amendment was tabled. 

L. M. Edwards moved to amend by striking out Section 4, 
beginning with figure “4,” down to and including the word 
“voting.” 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of C. D. Meade to place the amendment on the 
table, prevailed. 

The motion of J. I. Bartholomew to place the report on the 
table did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
presented the following nominations for membership on the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension: 

Board Members by Areas—H. W. Bartley, Atlanta; C. M. 
McConnell, Boston; F. H. Ryder, Buffalo; J. B. Hill, Chatta- 
nooga; H. H. Cherrington, Cincinnati; C. A. Carlson, Chicago ; 
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J. A. Patten, Covington; C. O. Thibodeau, Denver; W. R. Fruit, 
Detroit; C. G. Cole, Helena; W. W. Wiant, Indianapolis; H. C. 
Leonard, Kansas City; E. F. Scarboro, New Orleans; H. H. 
Beattys, New York; M. P. Arrasmith, Omaha; G. M. Bell, 
Philadelphia; E. L. Kidney, Pittsburgh; B. H. Wilson, Port- 
land; F. W. Harris, Saint Paul; F. D. Parr, San Francisco; 
F. R. Bayley, Washington. At Large: G. B. Burns, S. B. Salmon, 
J. G. Wilson, The Resident Bishop in Philadelphia, The Corre- 
sponding Secretary, C. D. Antrim, M. G. Baker, H.-C. Bald- 
win, S. D. Bausher, T. H. Fort, Jr., W. H. G. Gould, B. G. 
Moore, W. S. Pilling, E. P. V. Ritter, M. B. Rich, E. G. Budd, 
Alex Corson, H. D. Ketcham, F. EK. Baker, John Thompson, 
Miss H. J. Oram, Dean Taylor, G. W. Corner, J. T. Lord. 

On motion, these nominations were confirmed, and those 
named were declared duly elected. 

The motion of Secretary Arters, that we now proceed to ballot 
for the Election of Corresponding Secretaries of the several 
Boards, prevailed. 

The Secretary read the list of nominations as submitted, first 
in alphabetical order, and then in reverse order, as follows: 

Board of Foreign Missions: Ralph S. Cushman, Genesee; 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Rock River; John R. Edwards, Balti- 
more. 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension: Edward D. 
Kohlstedt, Dakota; Byron H. Wilson, Puget Sound. 

Board of Education: W.S. Bovard, Indiana; W. J. Davidson, 
Illinois. 

Board of Pensions and Relief: Thomas 8. Brock, New Jersey ; 
W. B. Farmer, Indiana; C. Oscar Ford, New England; Edgar 
R. Heckman, Central Pennsylvania; Joseph B. Hingeley, North- 
ern Minnesota; A. M. Wells, Illinois. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the sixth group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop J. W. Hamilton before the 
balloting. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the Tellers be detailed to visit the 
members of the sub-committee on Assignments of the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy and receive their ballots. 

This motion prevailed. 
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pees On a question of privilege, W. J. Davidson asked that his 
Dae name be not employed in this balloting. 

LEO: E. C. Dixon moved to suspend the Rules in order to permit 

Withdrawal. 


the Secretary of the General Conference to cast one ballot for 
the election of W. 8. Bovard as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Education, since there is but one nomination for the 
position. 

The motion to suspend the Rules did not prevail. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

The motion of O. W. Fifer to suspend the Rules in order to 
consider certain reports from the Committee on Hpiscopacy 
prevailed. 

Committee on Report No. 11, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 

Reports Nos. Daily Christian Advocate, page 503, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

Report No. 12, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 543, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

' R. 8S. Charan moved to amend by adding to the report these 
words, “and the persons making such complaints be duly taken 
to task.” ; 

On motion of J. N. Dryden, this amendment was placed on 
the table. 

; The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 
Committee on Report No. 13, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Reports Nos. Daily Christian Advocate, page 567, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

Report No. 15, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 567, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

On a question of privilege, R. E. Diffendorfer presented a 
resolution with reference to the procedure of future General 
Conferences, withdrawing the same after M. S. Daniels had 
stated that the subject matter of the resolution is employed in a 
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report to be presented before final adjournment by the Com- 
mission on Entertainment of the General Conference. 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, the Conference was in recess 
for ten minutes. 

The Conference reconvened, and Hymn 91, beginning, “Guide 
Me, O Thou Great Jehovah,” was sung. 

Common consent being granted, B. H. Wilson, on a question 
of privilege, not being a delegate, announced his unwillingness 
to be considered as in nomination for the Corresponding Secre- 
taryship of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

C. C. Hall, on a question of privilege, announced the injury 
of Reverend R. N. Stockton, a member of the Southern Illinois 
Conference, and suggested contributions for his relief. 

On motion, the Rules were suspended to permit the presenta- 
tion of certain reports from the Committee on Judiciary, which 
reports have not yet been printed in The Daily Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

The following reports from the Committee on Judiciary were 
read by the Secretary, and, on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chair- 
man of that Committee, they were adopted in this order: 

Report No. 32, later printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 660. 

Report No. 33, later printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 660. 

Report No. 34, later printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 660. 

Report No. 30, later printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, page 660, and clarifying the Rulings of the Bishops, Nos. 
92 and 124. 

Report No. 35, later printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 660. 

Report No. 23, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 565, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adop- 
tion. 

After a period of discussion, the previous question was called 
for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of W. H. Finch, to recommit the report, did not 
prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report did not prevail. 
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Report No. 21, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 543, was read by the Secretary, and, 
on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, this 
report was adopted. 

C. A. Pollock introduced the following motion: 


The General Conference hereby directs that a Lay Hlectoral Confer- 
ence shall be constituted within the bounds of each Annual Conference 
in 1929, for the purpose of voting on Constitutional changes handed 
down by the General Conference to be voted on in 1929. 


This motion prevailed. 
On a question of privilege, J. R. Chitambar introduced the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, One of our fellow-delegates, the Rev. S. K. Mondol, the 
ministerial delegate from Bengal Conference, has, since his arrival in 
the United States, received a cable containing the sad intelligence of 
his wife’s death in India; therefore, 

Resolved, That we express to our brother beloved and to his three 
little motherless children, and to other members of the family, our heart- 
felt sympathy and assure them of our love and prayers. May the Lord 
be very close to them and sustain them through this dark hour of their 
bereavement. 


In consonance with this resolution, prayer was offered by 
Bishop T. S. Henderson. 

Report No. 31, Committee on Judiciary, later printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 660, was read by the Secretary, 
and C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

Common consent was given to change the word “General” to 
the word “quarterly” in line 8 from the bottom of the report as 
printed. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs, that the Conference adjourn 
after hearing the report of the ballot for the election of Corre- 
sponding Secretaries, and the taking of another ballot, if neces- 
sary, prevailed. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs, that when we adjourn we adjourn 
to meet at half-past seven o’clock to-night, prevailed. 

Report No. 27, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 592, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

By common consent additional time was given to ©. A. 
Pollock, for the thorough explanation of this report and similar 
reports to follow. 
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J. R. Edwards moved to refer the final paragraph of the 
pending Report to a Commission consisting of the Bishop as- 
signed to the Area affected and the members of the Book 
Committee. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved as a substitute motion that this 
paragraph be referred to a special Commission of Nine. 

The motion of J. R. Gettys, to place the substitute motion 
on the table, prevailed. 

B. F. Reading moved to amend by striking out the last 
paragraph of the report. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

D. L. Marsh moved to suspend the Rules in order to intro- 
duce a substitute motion. 

The motion to suspend the rules prevailed. 

D. L. Marsh moved that a Commission of Nine be authorized, 
to be nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected by the 
General Conference, three of whom shall be Bishops, three other 
Ministers, and three Laymen, said Laymen to be elected from 
the Committee on Judiciary, said Commission to make a 
full investigation and to have full power and authority as to 
all matters involved, and to carry out their conclusions or report 
to the next General Conference, and further to refer the finan- 
cial aspects of the pending report to this Commission. 

On call of J. I. Bartholomew a division of the motion was 
ordered. 

That part of the motion referring the financial aspects of the 
report to a Commission was adopted. 

That part of the motion authorizing the Commission was 
adopted. 

The entire motion was then adopted. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 


The result of the balloting for Corresponding Secretaries was 


announced as follows: Board of Foreign Missions: Total num- 
ber of votes cast, 717; defective ballots, 2; total number of bal- 
lots counted, 715. Necessary to a choice, 358. 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension: Total num- 
ber of votes cast, 717; defective ballots, 1; total number of bal- 
lots counted, 716. Necessary to a choice, 359. 

Board of Education: Total number of votes cast, 717; de- 
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fective ballots, 0; total number of ballots counted, 717. Neces- 
sary to a choice, 359. 

Board of Pensions and Relief: Total number of votes cast, 
717; defective ballots, 2; total number of ballots counted, 715. 
Necessary to a choice, 358. (See Ballots.) 

Those persons having received the necessary number of votes 
for the several places were declared by the presiding Bishop to 
be elected as follows: For Corresponding Secretaries of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, J. R. Edwards, and R. E. Diffen- 
dorfer; for Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, E. D. Kohlstedt; for Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Board of Education, W. S. Bovard. 
No person having received the necessary number of votes, the 
presiding Bishop declared there was no election for the position 
of Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Pensions and Re- 
lief. 

On a question of privilege, T. S. Brock requested that his 
name be no longer employed in balloting for Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

On motion, the Conference ordered the taking of a second 
ballot for the election of a Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Pensions and Relief. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted that 
when the ballot has been received it be sealed and counted at 
7:30 o’clock to-night, this being for the convenience of the 
Tellers and the Secretaries. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the first group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Secretary Arters. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. e 

M. S. Rice issued a call for a meeting of the sub-committee 
on Assignments of the Committee on Episcopacy for 7:30 
o’clock to-night. 

By common consent our action fixing the hour for meeting 
to-night at 7:30 o’clock was reconsidered. 

Secretary Arters called the attention of the Conference to 
the unfinished business before it and urged devotion to the 
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session this evening, in order to complete as much of the pend- 
ing business as possible. 

The Conference adjourned, with the benediction pronounced 
by Bishop H. Lester Smith. 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 28, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:00 o’clock, with Bishop E. G. 
Richardson presiding. 

Hymn 543, beginning, “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by Bishop F. T. Keeney. 

Report No. 28, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 592, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

By common consent C. A. Pollock was permitted to make 
verbal changes in the report as follows: 


On page 592, 3rd column, last line and top line of 1st column, page 
598, strike out the words “still it would seem as if his action was hasty 
and’ and insert in lieu thereof “he claims that the congregation first 
brought action against him to evict him from Church property, and that 
his action was a counter-suit which he was compelled to resort to in 
self-defense.” Whether or not this is correct, the litigation whatever its 
immediate occasion or the final result.” 


Likewise, the words “Methodist Episcopal Congregation of 
Jerusalem” were deleted. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved to amend the report by substitut- 
ing the following for its last paragraph: 


Whereas, In view of the large sums of money that have been expended 
and may yet be involved, and in view of the many questions of policy 
and morals concerning the trial of Bishop Bast and matters connected 
therewith, and in view of the lack of time in which this matter can be 
properly discussed on the floor of this General Conference, and in view 
of the absence of many official papers and other proofs, 

It is moved that in lieu of the recommendations and suggestions con- 
tained in Reports Nos. 27, 28, and 29 of the Committee on Judiciary, 
Serial Nos. 265, 266, and 267 respectively, pages 592 and 593, of The 
Daily Christian Advocate, that these matters be referred to a Commis- 
sion of Nine, to be nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected by 
the General Conference; three of whom shall be Bishops, three other 
ministers and three laymen, said laymen to be selected from the Com- 
mittee on: Judiciary: Said Commission to make a full investigation and 
to have full power and authority as to all matters involved, and to carry 
out their conclusions, or report to the next General Conference. 


The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of J. G. Wilson that the amendment be placed on 
the table did not prevail. 

The motion to amend the report prevailed. 
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The motion to refer the entire report to the proposed Com- 
mission prevailed. 

Report No. 29, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 593, was presented by C. A. Pollock, 
Chairman of that Committee, who moved that this report be 
adopted. 

J. E. Skillington moved to amend by eliminating from the 
title of the report the reference to “membership in our Church 
of Otto Fabricius.” 

On motion of L. M. Edwards, the Rules were suspended to 
permit J. I. Bartholomew to complete a statement concerning 
the subject matter of this report. 

J. I. Bartholomew spoke in harmony with this action. 

J. M. Walker moved the following substitute for the amend- 
ment: 


Amend Report No. 29 of Committee on Judiciary. 

1. Title—Strike out what appears and _ substitute the following: 
“Whether Otto Fabricius is entitled to remuneration for services rendered 
in the Bast trial.” 

2. Strike out all that follows after the first two paragraphs and sub- 
stitute the following: “It is our opinion that Otto Fabricius is entitled 
to remuneration for any service that he actually rendered the counsel 
for the Church in the Bast trial, as conducted at the seat of the General 
Conference, and we recommend that the matter be referred to the Spe- 
cial Commission of Nine.” 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The substitute proposed by J. M. Walker was adopted. 

The motion to refer the entire report to the Commission of 
Nine as proposed prevailed. 

The result of the second ballot for Corresponding Secretary 
of the Board of Pensions and Relief was announced as follows: 
Total number of votes cast, 584; defective ballots, 0; total num- 
ber of ballots counted, 584. Necessary to a choice, 298. No one 
having received the necessary number of votes, there was no 
election. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to take 
a third ballot for the election of a Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

On a question of privilege, C. O. Ford requested that his 
name be no longer employed in the balloting. 

On a question of privilege, A. M. Wells requested that his 
name be no longer employed in the balloting. 


Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
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announced the second group of Tellers to serve on this ballot. 
(See Tellers.) 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

W. H. G. Gould presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Resolved, That the terms of the present members of the Pxecutive 
Committee of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension who 
have been reappointed to membership on said Board by this General 
Conference, be extended until the close of the next annual meeting of 
the Board. 

Resolved, further, That the Executive Committee be empowered to fill 
vacancies in said Committee until the said annual meeting of the Board. 


Report No. 18, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 448,, was read by the 
Secretary, and, on motion of D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that 
Committee, this report was adopted. 

Report No. 15, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 397, was presented by 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, who announced 
that a Minority Report would be introduced. 

George Elliott presented the Minority Report to Report No. 
15, and moved that it be substituted for the Majority Report. 

F. C. Hiselen moved that both the Majority and Minority 
Reports be referred to the Commission on Revision of the 
Hymnal and the Ritual. 

The motion of F. A. DeMaris to place this motion on the 
table did not prevail. 

The result of the third ballot for the election of a Correspond- 
ing Secretary for the Board of Pensions and Relief was an- 
nounced as follows: Total number of votes cast, 688; defective 
ballots, 0; total number of ballots counted, 688. Necessary to 
a choice, 345. W. B. Farmer having received the required num- 
ber of votes, was declared by the presiding Bishop to be elected 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to refer the reports did not prevail. 

The previous question on all before the Conference was called 
for and the call sustained. 

The motion of J. N. Dryden to place the Minority Report on 
the table did not prevail. 
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The motion to substitute the Minority Report for the Major- 
ity Report prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the Report, as substituted, prevailed. 

Bishop H. Lester Smith, recently elected Secretary of the 
Board of Bishops, presented the nominations for the Commis- 
sion on the Financial Aspects of Reports Nos. 27, 28, and 29, 
of the Committee on Judiciary, and on motion of Secretary 
Arters these nominations were approved, and the persons 
named were elected: Bishops E. G. Richardson, F. J. McCon- 
nell, and E. L. Waldorf. Other Ministers: John H. Race, Mor- 
ris W. Ehnes, H. L. Jacobs. Laymen: C. O. Holmes, E. H. 
Cherrington, and J. B. M. Stephens. 

On a question of privilege, G. H. Spencer, in tribute to the 
service of Joseph B. Hingeley, moved that the Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief provide a place for him on its staff in an 
advisory capacity. 

This motion prevailed, and Joseph B. Hingeley was presented 
to the Conference and addressed it appropriately. 

On motion of Secretary Arters the Conference voted to pro- 
ceed with the balloting for the election of Official Editors. 

W. A. Walls presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


We regard the editorship of our periodical press among the most 
important and influential positions known to our Church economy. Our 
editors speak by the printed pages to large numbers, thus molding and 
determining the life of our Methodism. 

Since our delegations are advised of the retirement of Dr. John J. Wal- 
lace from the editorial chair of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate— 

And, since Dr. Wallace has served for five quadrenniums as the effi- 
cient, able editor of our regional Advocate— 

And, since he has, in the judgment of many of our highest Church 
officials, been one of the ablest editors of our family of Advocates— 

And, since under his editorship the circulation of our Advocate 
reached its peak in the life of the paper; be it, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we who represent the regional territory bespeak 
our highest appreciation of the sterling character of our retiring editor; 
for the intellectual and spiritual contributions made to us and the King- 
dom of Righteousness during his twenty years of editorial service and 
for the enviable position which our Advocate has held under his directing 
genius. 

2. That we wish for him all the joys and blessings so well earned, 
as he goes out to the less arduous duties in the years that are before us. 

Foster ©. ANDERSON, 
DANIEL WESTFALL, 
BatTeELLE McCarry, 
Cuas. W. Evans. 


Secretary Arters read the list of nominations for the election 
of Official Editors, first in alphabetical order, and then in re- 
verse order, as follows: 
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Methodist Review: Carl G. Doney, George Elliott, Oscar L. 
Joseph. 

The Christian Advocate: James R. Joy. 

Western Christian Advocate: E. C. Wareing. 
_ Western Christian Advocate (Southern Edition): James M. 
Melear. 

Der Christliche Apologete: A. J. Bucher. 

Northwestern Christian Advocate: Dan B. Brummitt. 

Central Christian Advocate: Claudius B. Spencer. 

Califorma Christian Advocate: BE. P. Dennett. 

Pacific Christian Advocate: Edward Laird Mills. 

Southwestern Christian Advocate: W. Scott Chinn, Stanley 

E. Grannum, Lorenzo H. King, J. B. F. Shaw. 

Pittsburgh Christian Advocate: Ralph B. Urmy. 

Church School Publications: John M. Canse, Henry H. 
Meyer. . 

Epworth Herald: W. EH. J. Gratz. 

Bishop H. Lester Smith, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 


announced the third group of Tellers to serve on this ballot.. 


(See Tellers.) 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

Report No. 21, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Chrstian Advocate, page 449, was presented by 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, who moved that 
this report be adopted. 

The motion to adopt the report, including an amendment pre- 
viously accepted, prevailed. 

On motion of H. G. Langley, the Conference was in recess 
for ten minutes at 10:20 o’clock. 

‘The Conference reconvened at 10:30 o’clock. 

Hymn 332, beginning, “Thou, My Everlasting Portion,” was 
sung. 

Report No. 8, of the Committee on Home Missions and Church 
Extension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 446, 
was read by the Secretary, and F. R. Bayley, acting for that 
Committee, moved its adoption, 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 9, Committee on Home Missions and Church 
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Extension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 447, 
was read by the Secretary, and, on motion of F. R. Bayley, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 626, was 
presented by F. R. Bayley for that Committee, and he moved 
its adoption. 

Common consent was given to correct the report by striking 
out the next to the last line and the word in the last line in 
the paragraph next to the bottom so that it would read “and 
that all foreign language work, with the exception of organized 
Annual Conferences, be set apart in a separate area.” 

The motion to adopt the report, as by common consent 
amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 13, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 477, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 477, was read by the Secretary, 
and J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved that 
this report be adopted. 

By common consent the word “my” in the report was 
changed to “very.” 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 22, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 542, was read by the Secretary, 
aud, on motion of J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 10, Committee on Foreign Missions, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 418, was read by the Sec- 
retary, and W. KE. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
its adoption. 

W. H. Phelps moved to amend by adding to the report the 
following: 


But we who dwell in safety and comfort must decline even to seem 
to thrust our missionaries into an heroic offer that we do not ourselves 
make with them. 

Nor would we even seem to question the courage or the loyalty of 
those missionaries in any fields who may choose to claim their own 
country’s protection in a crisis. 

Those who make the sacrifices must be perfectly free to make the 
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choice, and this request to our Government is never to be interpreted 
as pressure upon any missionary to relinquish his claim to protection. 

R. A. Ward moved to amend the amendment by striking out 
the words “in America.” 

This motion prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the amendment, as amended, prevailed. 
J. E. Skillington moved to amend the amended report by strik- 
ing out Section 2 and the amendment just adopted. 

The motion of J. N. Dryden, to place this amendment on 
the table, prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

L. M. Edwards moved that the Conference now adjourn. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that when we adjourn it be to meet at 
8:15 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

J. J. Henry moved to amend by adjourning to. meet at the 
regular hour to-morrow morning. 

The motion of E. G. Bek that we remain in session one 
half hour longer to-night did not prevail. 

The amendment to the effect that we meet at the regular 
hour to-morrow morning was adopted. The motion, as amended, 
prevailed. ; 

A motion to adjourn prevailed. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, with 
the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 29, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock with Bishop W. F. 
McDowell presiding, who presented Bishop F. T. Keeney to be 
in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 408, beginning, “Lead On, O King Eternal,” was sung 
and prayer was offered by Reverend Clarence EH. Allen, of Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Hymn 186, beginning, “I Worship Thee, O Holy Ghost,” was 
sung. 

The devotional address of Bishop Keeney was based on St. 
Luke 24. 49; Acts 1.8; 4. 31, and at its close the Bishop offered 
prayer. 

Hymn 654, beginning, “O Zion, Haste,” was sung. ; 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
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reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the sessions of Monday, May 28, and they are correct. 
The report of the Committee was accepted and the Journal thus 
approved. 

Wiley A. Keve moved that the Journal for the session to-day 
be approved, subject to the necessary editing by the Secretary 
and his assistants. 

This motion prevailed. 

The presiding Bishop extended the thanks of the Conference 
to the Committee on the Journal for faithful and efficient serv- 
ices. 

Bishop H. Lester Smith, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the substitution of the name of F. M. Larkin for 
that of L. T. Guild, resigned, on the membership of the Com- 
mission on Church Union. 

The resignation of L. T. Guild was accepted, and F. M. Lar- 
kin elected to that place. 

The motion of J. L. McMurray to suspend the Rules for the 
purpose of changing them so that reports may be presented and 
adopted without argument did not prevail. 

Secretary Arters announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of official editors as follows. (See Ballots.) 


The Methodist Review: 


Wenorecnarm bel bal OtsCaste hun ays Se bce eee ee 693 
Nim per. detective ballots. vreau. sac eee Rate een 0 
Total numer allots COMMtCU 1 on: +o co eo ate enone ees 693 
Number votes necessary to choice...........000te ee eee 347 


George Elliott—460. 
C. G. Doney—162. 
O. L. Joseph—62. 


The Christian Advocate: 


Whole number-ballots cast. o..... 2.5 0. + «ste + «eres 689 
Number) defective. ballotsi:iciu7! 0: .geinukont.2ec. suis 0 
‘otal <number ballots*cowmmted.. cass ce. eee wee 689 
Number votes necessary to choice.................05. 345 
J. R. Joy—678. 
Western Christian Advocate: 
*Whole:mumber ballots: cast!'s. 2 -. Si eerie ee, Wane 689 


Number ‘defective* ballots®: =. Seu Ga rey) 7 Wale 0 
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Total number ballots counted. ........5....0.00e 000. 689 
Number votes necessary to choice...............0005. 345 
E. C. Wareing—681. 


Western Christian Advocate—(Southern Edition) : 


Whole number ballots cast...........0..0.0.04. edits 691 
Number-defective, ballote. i. osc. sutebeles-waliel. ee See | 0 
Total number ballots. counted... . .2Gh-<<Grgsier?d J. 2 691 
Number votes necessary to choice...........000.ee00s 346 


J. M. Melear—682. 
Der Christliche Apologete: 


Whole number ‘ballots cast... .daco.aodiel ie oes seiia elas 696 
Number. defective.-ballots. .......a #ioltal Jritacdlel s4din: 0 
Total number ballots countedstiuccs siellad sakes Les 696 
Number votes necessary to choice.......0.. 0.00 ene 349 


A. J. Bucher—690. 
Northwestern Christian Advocate: 


Whole: number: ballots cast... . tam. atalled aasiniied las 689 
Namber defective. ballots..........., stalin apitscteb. tania 0 
Total number . ballots. counted::i:: 29 soe ae. eles Jet 689 
Number votes necessary to choice.............5.50005 345 


D. B. Brummitt—682. 
Central Christian Advocate: 


Whole number ballots: cast 20. 5.2.2. say naa ds - KALE Afped 693 
Number -defective. ballots ...... ....Jean atuled.wilane caimtaday 0 
Total. number. ballots counted: ... aiallad ¢2is.steh: eadins 693 
Number votes necessary to Choice... ......0 cee eeceeeaes 347 


C. B. Spencer—686. 
California Christian Advocate: 


Wiole. amber ;baliots Caste. jib rr. ot) x ateiars sas essissreoe + 6 3) oe 688 
Ngmber “detective: ballots. s..7.. «4-5: cn. are ye ot eer. he ye 0 
Total number ballots counteden revise soceceris oie cartge evans 688 
Number votes necessary to choice..........seeeeeeees 345 


EK. P. Dennett—679. 
Pacific Christian Advocate: 


Wiholesnumber ballots cast=to >. .ccseeetese eterno scree 690 
Number defective shallots, bi Aqiiverd tal ormetecs <3 E> 0 
Total number ‘ballots, counted h...45 deine © a aleve ice po 57° 690 
Number votes necessary to choice..........++eeeee ees 346 


E, L, Mills—684, 


M orning. 
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MAY 29° Southwestern Christian Advocate: 


TWENTY- 

se Whole number ballotsreashis.? Vis et ee 694 

Morning. Number defective ballots. »...'s.. tePorReTa ay ok 0 
Total number ballots: counted } -s\aiws\) i. wsdern U.a%s 694 
Number votes necessary to choices. eiaiial wvinn wee 348 


L. H.. King—445. 

S. E. Grannum—159. 
W. S. Chinn—69. 

J. B. F. Shaw—16. 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate: 


Whole number of ballots cast... 0.0.00. 00. See ee fod ¥687 
Number. defective. ballots...) étolind aviteies sedan 0 
Total number: ballots countedsiiso8 eiotuel. isda Leh 687 
Number votes necessary to choice........0. 00. ..0 006 344 


R. B. Urmy—676. 
Church School Publications: 


Whole mumber ballots.cast..... ff. saline aacinues elas 689 
Number .defeetive. ballots? v1... dtallad Sxidssiok: 4edan 0 
Total: number: ballots: counted? soa eialiAd. adie Sas 689 
Number votes necessary to choice. ...........00 20000. 345 


H. H. Meyer—416. 
J. M. Canse—262. 


The Epworth Herald: 


Whole: number. ballots cast........... alolled .guideaioh. sedan 689 
‘Number -defeetive. ballots ....... baiusos aiellad asduure dat 0 
otal: number -ballots. counteduls. ot yracesiiw aotax coder 689 
Number votes necessary to choice............0.00 0004. 345 


W. E. J. Gratz—683. 


tae The presiding Bishop declared the following persons to be 

elected to their respective editorial places: 

George Elliott, The Methodist Review. 

J. R. Joy, The Christian Advocate. 

E. C. Wareing, Western Christian Advocate. 

J. M. Melear, Western Christian Advocate (Southern Kdi- 
tion). 

A. J. Bucher, Der Christliche Apologete. 

D. B. Brummitt, Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

C. B. Spencer, Central Christian Advocate. 

BK. P. Dennett, California Christian Advocate. 
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E. L. Mills, Pacific Christian Advocate. 

L. H. King, Southwestern Christian Advocate. 
R. B. Urmy, Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 
H. H. Meyer, Church School Publications. 

W. E. J. Gratz, The Epworth Herald. 
Leonard Garver, Jr., presented the following resolution, which, 


on his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, The work involved in arranging for a Caeral Conference 
consumes a vast amount of time, not only in preliminary investigation, 
but in planning for holding the sessions of the General Conference after 
the location has been determined by the Book Committee, as well as 
arranging facilities for assisting the work of the various standing com- 
mittees connected therewith; and, 

Whereas, The work involved in making these arrangements devolves 
upon he General Conference Commission on HPntertainment; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Secretaries of the General Conference and the 
Chairmen and Secretaries of the various committees hereafter set forth, 
desire to express our appreciation and commendation of the manifold 
services. which have been rendered by the. General Conference Commis- 
sion, and particularly of its Secretary, Morris S. Daniels, and that’ we 
hereby permanently record our gratification over the manner in which 
these arrangements have been perfected. Raymonp J. WApE, 


JoHN M. ARTERS, 
Secretaries of the General Conference. ~ 


Cuas. A. PoLtocK, Chairman, 
CHARLES I’, Eccieston, Secretary, 
Committee on Judiciary. 


ORIEN W. Firer, Chairman, 
JAMES R. Joy, Secretary, 
Committee on Episcopacy. 


JOHN L. HILLMAN, Chairman, 
VaLorous F. Brown, Secretary, 
Committee on Book Concern. 


ERNEST C. WAREING, Chairman, 
GEORGE MECKLENBURG, Secretary, 
Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 


W. B. FARMER, Chairman, 
F. A. HazeLtTine, Secretary, 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 


DaniEL L. Marsu, Chairman, 
W. A. Evxiortr, Secretary, 
Committee on State of the Church. 


Isaac BH. MIrer, Chairman, 
AuicE P. THATCHER, Secretary, 
Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


Horace LINCOLN JAcoBs, Chairman, 
JoHn M. ArTERS, Secretary, 
Committee on Itinerancy. 


W. EB. SHaAw, Chairman, 
Morris HE. Scuwarrz, Sccretary, 
Committee on Foreign Missions. 


Eimer L. Kiney, Chairman, 
Tuos. P. Porrer, Secretary, | 
Committee on Home Missions. 


F. C. ErseLten, Chairman, 


F. G. H. STEVENS, Secretary, 
Committee on Education. 
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ApNA Wricut LEONARD, Chairmai, 
A. LAWRENCE MILLER, Secretary, 
Committee on Boundaries. 


GrorcE H. SPENCER, Chairman, 
J. F. Kine, Secretary, . 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


Report No. 19, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 478, was presented by F. C. Hiselen, 
Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

T. S. Brock moved to amend Paragraph 618, section 18, line 


| 4, from the bottom by striking out the words “provided they shall 


Committee on 
Education, 
Reports Nos. 
20 and 10. 


Election of 
Book 
Committee 
Members. 


have completed at least one year in a Methodist Episcopal School 
of Theology.” 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

J. M. Walker moved to amend by striking out the first dele- 
tion mentioned in the report. 

The motion of J. C. Roberts to place this amendment on 
the table prevailed. 

J. W. Langdale moved to amend by substituting “doctrine” 
for “systematic Theology,” so that the reading will be “except 
on the Discipline and on Doctrine.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

J. W. Langdale moved to amend by eliminating Section 4 of 
the report. 

The motion so to amend did not prevail. 

Previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 20, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 479, was presented by F. C. Hiselen, 
Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this report 
was adopted. 

Report No. 10, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 381, was presented by F. C. Eiselen, 
Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this report 
was adopted. 

Secretary Arters presented the following nominations for 
membership from the Areas on the Book Committee and, on his 
motion, the nominations were confirmed, and the persons so 
nominated elected : 

Boston—J. M. Arters. 

Chattanooga—A. A. Brown. 
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Cincinnati—W. H. McMaster. 

Denver—G. M. Henderson. 

Helena—H. S. Hamilton. 

Indianapolis—C. C. Hall. 

Kansas City—J. Luther Taylor. 

New York—Wallace H. Finch. 

Philadelphia—G. W. Henson. 

Portland—J. Ralph Magee. 

San Francisco—Frank S. Wallace. 

Secretary Arters presented the following nominations for 
membership on the World Service Commission, representing 
Area selections, and on his motion, these persons were elected 
to such membership, with the exception of W. B. Farmer, de- 
clared ineligible by reason of his election as Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Board of Pensions and Relief: 

Atlanta—Ministerial, EH. J. Hammond; Lay, 8. J. McDonald. 

Boston—Ministerial, R. A. Colpitts; Lay, W. E. Russell. 

Buffalo—Ministerial, G. H. Haigh; Lay, Milton W. Holt. 

Chattanooga—Ministerial, R. W. Winchester; Lay, R. C. 
Kennedy. 

Chicago—Ministerial, Horace G. Smith; Lay, L. E. Brew- 
baker. 

Cincinnati—Ministerial, Arba Martin; Lay, A. A. Bennett. 

Covington—Ministerial, Stanley E. Grannum; Lay, L. H. 
Lightner. 

Denver—Ministerial, L. M. Edwards; Lay, Frank McDon- 
ough, Sr. 

Detroit—Ministerial, Hugh Kennedy; Lay, D. D. Spell- 
man. 

Helena—Ministerial, C. L. Wallace; Lay, W. O. Cotton. 

Indianapolis—Ministerial, W. B. Farmer; Lay, C. Oliver 
Holmes.  _ 

Kansas City—Ministerial, A. E. Henry; Lay, A. H. King. 

New Orleans—Ministerial, Kay W. McMillan; Lay, R. H. 
McAllister. 

New York—Ministerial, J. J. Henry; Lay, W. S. White. 

‘Omaha—Ministerial, M. E. Gilbert; Lay, A. V. Proudfoot. 

Philadelphia—Ministerial, D. H. Hargis; Lay, S. H. Hicks. 

Pittsburgh—Ministerial, C. E. Goodwin; Lay, W. A. Elliott. 

Portland—Ministerial, A. L. Howarth; Lay, Grant H. Hunt. 
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Saint Paul—Ministerial, E. C. Dixon; Lay, A. Clay Darling. 
San Francisco—Ministerial, A. Roy Moore; Lay, John D. 


Crummey. 
Washington—Ministerial, J. E. Skillington; Lay, G. W. 


Crabbe. 

Secretary Arters presented the following nominations for a 
Publishing Committee of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate for 
the quadrenium 1928-1932, and, on his motion, these persons 


were declared elected : 

Erie—Ministerial, W. P. Murray; Laymen, A. L. Bell, W. A. 
Womer. 

West Virginia—Ministerial, Harry C. Howard; Laymen, 
Charles L. Scholl, Charles W. Evans. 

North-East Ohio—Ministerial, Battelle McCarty, Foster C. 
Anderson; Layman, Ross P. Buchanan. 

Pittsburgh—Ministerial, Grafton T. Reynolds, L. D. Spaugy ; 
Layman, P. W. Morgan. 

Secretary Arters made the following motion: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the General Conference, as custodian 
of its records, be authorized to send to the Library of Drew University 
for safe keeping and future reference all memorials and other documents 
in his custody. 


This motion prevailed. 

M. S. Daniels for the Commission on Entertainment of the 
General Conference moved that the Chairmen of the several 
Conference delegations at this time receive the expense checks for 
delivery to the delegates. 

This motion prevailed. 

M.S. Daniels, for the same Committee, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, The action of the General Conference of 1908 (see Journal 
1908, Pages 383 and 449, and re-enacted in succeeding quadrenniums), has 
proven practicable and helpful in the conduct of the business of the 
Conference, especially during the earlier sessions. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Commission on Entertainment 
for the General Conference of 1932 that, at its discretion, it provide 

1. That the memorial session be held on the third day of the session, 
and that it shall be made the regular Order of the Day, and that the 
Bishops be a Committee to arrange for such service, with the sugges- 
tion that there be one address only. 

2. That there shall be one Episcopal Address to include all matters 
to be brought before the Conference by the Gneral Superintendents, said 
address to be delivered at the second regular session of the Conference; 
and that evening sessions be set apart for presentation of reports by the 
General Superintendents who have administered foreign mission fields. 

3. That, so far as possible, receptions to fraternal delegates be held 
at the morning sessions during the first week of the General Conference, 
but not later than the eighth day of the session. That addresses shall 
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be limited to thirty minutes each, except for fraternal delegates from 
churches outside of the United States. 

4. That exercises relating to the retirement of Bishops shall be lim- 
ited to one-half of the time of any one session and that these and con- 
Peer es addresses shall be held not later than the tenth day of May, 


5. That introductions of distinguished visitors shall be limited to the 
first fifteen minutes of each session. 

6. That no special program, or formal addresses, shall be arranged 
ee during sessions, after the fourteenth day of May, 1982. 

That after May 15, 1932, the regular order only shall be observed. 
Questions of privilege to be strictly construed by the presiding Bishop. 

8. That the Book Committee and its Commission on Entertainment, 
and the Secretary of the General Conference, be directed to co-operate 
with each other in making such advance provisions for the General Con- 
ference of 1932 as will expedite its business, and that for this purpose 

a special committee be created consisting of the Resident Bishop in New 
York, the Secretary of the General Conference, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and the Secretary of the Commission on Entertain- 
ment, which Committee shall be authorized to study and recommend a 
procedure for future General Conferences, which will facilitate the 
progress and work of the Conference for the transaction of its business; 
and, further, 

That this committee, if and when appointed, meet as soon as possible 
after the adjournment of this Conference, to prepare its report, which 
report shall be presented at the General Conference of 1932 at its 
opening session. 

9. That memorials, resolutions and requests, to be submitted to the 
Standing Committees may be sent to the Secretary of this) General Con- 
ference, or his assistant, at any time within ‘four months of the date 
of the convening of the next General Conference, and shall be arranged 
by im for immediate distribution to the several standing committees; 
an 

10. That to facilitate the work of the next General Conference, the 
General Conference Commission on HWntertainment be instructed to have 
installed an amplifier or such other approved appliance for voice ampli- 
fication as may then be in use and available. 


By common consent the following changes were made in the 
resolution: The “third day of May” was substituted for the “first 
day of May” for the memorial address. 

The “fourteenth day of May” was substituted for the “fifteenth 
day of May.” 

The words “Book Committee and its Commission on Enter- 
tainment” were changed to conform to the Constitution, which 
says “or by a Commission to be appointed quadrennially by 
the General Conference.” 

The motion to adopt the resolution with these changes pre- 
vailed. 

The following reports from the Committee on Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals were presented by E. C. Ware- 
ing, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, they were 
adopted : 

Report No. 11, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 446. 
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Report No. 8, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
383. 

Report No. 18, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 543. 

Report No. 22, Committee on Foreign Missions, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 502, was presented by W. E. 
Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was referred to the World Service Commission. 

Report No. 18, Committee on Foreign Missions, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 420, was presented by W. E. 
Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

Bishop A. W. Leonard, Chairman of the Committee on 
Boundaries, on a question of privilege, asked common consent 
to permit the Chairman and Secretary of that Committee to 
make such corrections of clerical errors in its Report No. 1, as 
will conform to the action taken by the Committee. 

Common consent was granted. 

Report No. 4, Committee on Pensions and Relief, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 629, was presented by 
G. H. Spencer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, 
this report was adopted. 

Reports Nos. 5 and 6, Committee on Pensions and Relief, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 288 and 289, 
were presented by G. H. Spencer, Chairman of that Committee, 
and on his motion they were referred jointly to the Commissior 
on Ministers’ Reserve Pension Plan and the Board of Pensions 
and Relief. 

Assistant Secretary Heckman announced, for the Committee 
of Elected Chairmen, an agreement to present reports accord- 
ing to the following order: One report from each Committee 
in turn and ten additional minutes for the presentation of fur- 
ther reports from the same Committee. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee on Temporal 
Economy, presented the following reports from that Committee, 
which, on his motion, were adopted : 

Report No. 28, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 500. 

Report No. 35, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 543. 
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Report No. 38, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 566. 

Report No. 27, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 502, was presented by H. L. 
Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, who announced that it 
would be defended before the Conference by M. C. Wright, and 
that a Minority Report would be offered. 

M. C. Wright moved that the Majority Report be adopted. 

On motion, the time was extended to complete consideration 
of this report. 

H. C. Culver presented the Minority Report, which, on mo- 
tion of F. R. Bayley, was declared not properly before the 
Conference, it being in violation of Rule No. 23. 

Miss Ada M. Nash presented the following amendment and 
moved its adoption: 


Amend Paragraph 161, of the Discipline of 1924, by adding at the 
close of the paragraph this sentence: “Women may be admitted to the 
Itinerancy on the same conditions as other preachers.” 

Amend Paragraph 169, of the Discipline of 1924, by adding a new 
section to be numbered Four, as follows: ‘‘When a woman who is a 
member of an Annual Conference marries she is automatically located.” 


Ray Allen moved to suspend the Rules to permit this amend- 
ment to be considered without printing. 

This motion prevailed. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

On motion of W. R. Keesey, the amendment was placed on 
the table. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

On motion of O. W. Fifer, the time was further extended 
for the purpose of presenting a report from the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Report No. 24, Committee on Episcopacy, printed later in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 700, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in 
recess at 11:10 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 11:20 o’clock. 

Hymn 135, beginning, “Majestic Sweetness Sits Enthroned,” 
was sung. 

Secretary Arters announced the nomination by the delegates 
of the Indianapolis Area of J. Ira Jones to membership on the 
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World Service Commission, and, on his motion, J. Ira Jones 
was elected to this position. ca 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments : 

George W. Dixon, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, seated May 28. 

Charles B. Whiteside, ministerial delegate, Southern Illinois Confer- 
ence, permanently excused after session of May 26. __ 

Charles K. Carpenter, ministerial delegate, Rock River Conference, 
permanently excused after session of May 28. Fred D. Stone, reserve, 
seated in his place. 

J. W. Arbuckle, lay delegate, Upper Iowa Conference, permanently 
excused after May 28. 

C. P. White, lay delegate, Central Illinois Conference, permanently 
excused after May 26. 

M. Sagedahl, lay delegate, Norway Conference, permanently excused 
after May 26, did not use his excuse, but remained seated. 

Glenn G. Chadderdon, lay delegate, Nebraska Conference, permanently 
excused after May 28. 

W. IE. Massey, lay delegate, New Jersey Conference, permanently ex: 
cused after May 26. 

P. Morgan, lay delegate, Pittsburgh Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. ; 

Cameron Harmon, ministerial delegate, Southern Illinois Conference, 
permanently excused after May 28. 

Ezra S. Tipple, ministerial delegate, New York Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 26. 

G. H. Hartley, lay delegate, West Virginia Conference, permanently 
excused after May 26. 

W. M. George, lay delegate, Upper Iowa Conference, permanently 
excused after May 28. 

S. L. Parish, ministerial delegate, Minnesota Conference, permanently 
excused after May 28. 

C. Hankey, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, permanently 
excused after May 26. 

H. HE. Draeger, lay delegate, Southern Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 28. 

H. I. Brown, lay delegate, Upper Iowa Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. 

R. B. McRary, lay delegate, North Carolina Conference, permanently 


excused after May 26. L. M. Porter, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 567, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the Conference proceed to take the 
Constitutional vote as provided for in the report just adopted. 

The motion to suspend the Rules in order to permit R. Clar- 
ence Brown to present an amendment which had not been 
printed, did not prevail. 

The motion to place on the table the motion to proceed with 
the Constitutional vote did not prevail. 
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W. H. G. Gould moved as a substitute that the General Con- 
ference send down the proposed amendment to the Annual 
and Lay Electoral Conferences, and that the General Confer- 
ence vote upon the amendment in 1982. 

On motion of W. H. Powers, the substitute was tabled. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sus- 
tained. 

The motion to take the Constitutional vote prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the proposed Constitutional amendment 
did not prevail, the count vote resulting as follows: For, 266; 
against, 383. 

Bishop H. Lester Smith, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
was introduced, and on a question of privilege, presented the 
following nominations: ) 

Commission on Methodist Union in Korea: Bishop Herbert 
Welch, Rev. J. R. Edwards, Miss Florence Hooper, Rev. W. E. 
Shaw, Edgar T. Welch. 

Commission on Central Conferences: Bishops George A. 
Miller, John L. Nuelsen, John W. Robinson, L. J. Birney, and 
Francis J. McConnell. 

Hugh H. Cynn, Rev. Handel Lee, Rev. R. L. Archer, Rev. 
Epigmenio Velasco, Rev. G. P. Howard, Rev. W. C. Terril, 
Rev. A. A. Parker, Rev. 8S. K. Mondol, Rev. R. E. Diffendorfer, 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Mrs. F. J. McConnell, Rev. L. O. Hart- 
man, Rev. H. A. Keck, W. A. Elliott, J. W. Arbuckle, F. A. 
Horne, T. F. Holgate, Rev. C. M. Ferreri, W. H. G. Gould, 
Rev. F. H. Otto Melle. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, these nominations were con- 
firmed, and the persons so nominated were declared duly elected. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
presented the following reports for that Committee, and on his 
motion they were adopted: 

Report No. 23, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
629. 

Report No. 25, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 702. 

Report No. 22, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 628. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop E. H. Hughes announced 
the following declaration: 
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Inasmuch as the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1924 granted an Enabling Act for the merger of the Illinois 
Conference and the Central Illinois Conference, as recorded in the 
Discipline, p. 4385, 518, 3, (10) ; and $3 as 

Inasmuch as the said Conferences have both voted by large majorities 
in favor of the merger, the united Conference by both votes to be called 
the Illinois Conference. , 

Now, therefore, I, Edwin H. Hughes, Presiding Bishop of both Con- 
ferences, do hereby grant concurrence to this union and declare the 
two Conferences duly united—the union to become effective following 
the final roll call of the General Conference of 1928, and immediately 
prior to its adjournment. 

The Committee of Elected Chairmen, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of Report No. 23, of the Committee on Hpiscopacy, re- 
cently adopted, presented the following nominations for a Com- 
mittee on Judicial Procedure: H. L. Jacobs, EH. L. Kidney, 
W. H. G. Gould, F. R. Bayley, and G. W. Henson. 

On motion, these nominations were confirmed, and the per- 
sons named were declared duly elected. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of the Committee on Itinerancy, pre- 
sented the following reports from that Committee, and, on his 
motion, they were adopted: 

Report No. 15, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
381. 


Report No. 29, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 


Gk. 


Report No. 28, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 541. 

Report No. 23, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 476. 

Report No. 31, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 566. 

Report No. 33, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 659. 

During the consideration of Report No. 29, as above adopted, 
a motion to amend was declared out of order because it involved 
a change in the Discipline and had not been printed. 

Report No. 32, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 566, was presented by H. L. 
Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

He explained the intent of the report to be that the Disciplin- 
ary paragraph referred to be annulled and expunged, and by 
common consent the report was changed to read as now intended. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed, 
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Report No. 33, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 501, was presented by W. B. 
Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, it 
was adopted. 

Report No. 30, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 501, was presented by 
W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, 
it was adopted. 

Report No. 36, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 544, was presented by 
W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its 
adoption. 

A. S. Williams moved to amend by striking out the last 
clause of the report, and substituting therefor “an authorized 
expense of not more than $1,500, to be borne by the General 
Conference.” 

On motion of J. J. Henry, this amendment was placed on 
the table. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 22, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 204, was presented by 
W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its 
adoption. 

Mrs. Thomas Nicholson moved to amend Section 15, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 497, by adding the 
following sentence: “Wherever practicable, representatives of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, shall be members of the Committee.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

A. G. Judd moved to amend by eliminating Section 2, para- 
graph 110, as proposed on page 498. 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 29, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 500, was presented by W. B. 
Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

Secretary Arters asked for common consent to continue the 
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plan of presenting one report from each Standing Committee 
and granting ten additional minutes to each Chairman in turn 
until the complete list of Committees is called and before a 
motion for final adjournment shall be introduced. 

Common consent was granted. 

Report No. 26, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 471, was presented by 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its 
adoption. 

O. W. Fifer moved to amend in Section 3, division 4, page 
471, by inserting the words “and unmarried,” after the word 
“living” in the third line. 

The motion of W. A. Walls to place this amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The amendment was then accepted by the Chairman of the 
Committee without objection. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

A division of the question was called for. 

The first division of the report relating to marriage was 
then, on motion, adopted. 

The motion of F. R. Bayley to place the second division on 
the table did not prevail. 

The second division relating to divorce was then, on motion, 
adopted. 

The motion to adopt the entire report, as amended, prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, J. J. Bunting requested that his 
vote in the negative be recorded. 

The presiding Bishop announced that all others who desired 
their votes to be made a matter of record should send their 
names in writing to the Secretary. 

The following delegates requested to be recorded as voting 
in the negative: Francis E. Baldwin, F. R. Bayley, John J. 
Bunting, H. W. Burgan, George Blagg, V. F. Brown, J. W. 
Colona, George W. Crabbe, R. S. Charan, J. R. Edwards, J. H. 
Ellis, Roberto Elphick, E. J. Gale, W. E. Gunby, J. Phelps 
Hand, George H. Haigh, Roy F. Howe, Grant E. Hunt, Major 
T. J. Howard, C. C. Hall, Omar E. Jones, C. A. Kemp, James 
L. McLain, W. P. MacVey, R. J. Montgomery, W. P. Murray, 
H. H. Nuttle, Mrs. Ethel Niergarth, Charles M. Phillips, John 
K. Roberts, Fred W. Simpson, A. B. Smith, Leon H. Sweetland, 
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John Tunnicliffe, Robert C. Wells, Daniel Westfall, C. M. 
White, W. H. Whitlock, L. E. Woolsey. 

D. L. Marsh, Chairman of the Committee on State of 
the Church, presented the following reports from that Commit- 
tee, which, on his motion, were adopted: 

Report No. 24, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 471. 

Report No. 19, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 448. 

Report No. 14, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 381, was presented by 


D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adop- 
tion. 


D. L. Marsh asked for common consent to insert in the third 
column of the report a statement to the effect that in addition 
to former statements adopted by the General Conference, we 
also adopt the following statement (see Report), and order 
this to be printed in the Discipline in place of the remainder now 
printed there. 

The motion of G. H. Spencer, to place this report on the 
table, did not prevail. 

Common consent was granted as requested by D. L. Marsh. 

The motion of E. H. Cherrington, to substitute what is now 
in the Discipline for that proposed by the report, did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report, as changed by common con- 
sent, prevailed. 

Secretary Arters presented the report of the Trustees of the 
Chartered Fund and moved that it be accepted by the Con- 
ference, printed in the Journal, without reading, and that Avery 
D. Harrington be elected a Trustee of the Chartered Fund as 
proposed by the report. 

This motion prevailed, and Avery D. Harrington was declared 
elected a Trustee of the Chartered Fund. 

J. L. Hillman, Chairman of the Committee on Book Concern, 
presented the following reports, which, on his motion, were 
adopted : 

Report No. 15, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 497. 

Report No. 16, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 497. 
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W. E. Shaw, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Missions, 
presented the following reports, which, on his motion, were 
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E. L. Kidney, Chairman of the Committee on Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension, presented the following reports, 
which, on his motion, were adopted : 
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Report No. 7, Committee on Pensions and Relief, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 659, was presented by 
G. H. Spencer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, 
it was adopted. 
F. C. EHiselen, Chairman of the Committee on Education, 


presented the following reports, which, on his motion, were 
adopted : 

Report No. 18, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 478. 

Report No. 32, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 627. 

Report No. 30, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 495. 

Report No. 23, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 479. 

Report No. 21, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 479. 

Report No. 13, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 413. 


Report No. 9, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
381. 
Report No. 
page 478. 
Report 
page 446. 
Report 
page 413. 
Report No. 33, printed 
page 627. 
Report 
page 479. 
By common consent, F. C. Hiselen was permitted to withdraw 
Report No. 17, Committee on Education, and printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 477, because its subject matter 


had already been covered by Conference legislation. 
On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Conference voted that the 


several Boards of the Church be authorized to continue their 
activities and functions, as now constituted, until the new 
Boards authorized by this General Conference shall be able to 
effect their organization. 
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L. H. Sweetland moved that in answer to Question 141 in 
Report No. 22, Committee on Judiciary, recently adopted, we 
say, “the process specified in Paragraph 263 of the Discipline 
of 1924 shall be the method followed in locating a member of 
an Annual Conference without consent, apart from the loca- 
tion of a supernumerary or retired preacher who fails to report 
to his conference, or the automatic location provided for those 
who do not pass through the Course of Study in the specified 
time.” 

On motion of W. E. Shaw, this motion was placed on the 


table. 
Secretary Arters introduced the following motion, which was 


adopted : 


I move that because of the almost continuous session of the Confer- 
ence the last three days, and because of the large amount of legislation 
which has been passed, the Committee on Revision, because it cannot 
complete the task assigned it before adjournment, be given the privi- 
lege of revising all unrevised reports, and that the same for that pur- 
pose be referred to the editor of the Discipline, with authority to make 
such verbal changes as do not change the meaning of our action. 


Secretary Arters presented the report of G. W. Dixon, our 
designated delegate to the dedication of the new Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church in Belfast, Ireland, concerning the Irish-American 
Memorial, and moved that it be printed in The Daily Christian 
Advocate without reading, and in the General Conference Jour- 
nal, 

This motion prevailed. 

The report is as follows: 


The plans for the erection of the Irish-American Memorial in Belfast 
have now been completed and have been approved by the Irish Confer- 
ence. 

The placing of the contract has been delayed, owing to the insufficiency 
of money in hands to start operations. Up to the present about $45,000 
in actual cash has been received from America and is in the hands of 
the treasurers in Belfast. 

The present contemplated project will necessitate the raising of $100,- 
000 more. 

The site upon which the new building is to be erected is one of the 
finest and most valuable in the city. It is on the square directly facing 
the elegant City Hall. On the left corner of this site stands the old 
mother Church of Irish Methodism, dating back to the days of John 
AS at and is the only church building of any sort at the center of 

e city. 

The plans provide for a suite of buildings which will be known as the 
“Trish-American Methodist Memorial.” The entire cost of this building, 
it is hoped will be defrayed by American contributions. It will stand 
as_a visible token of appreciation of American Methodism of the three 
Irish Methodists who introduced Methodism to the great American conti- 
nent—Barbara Heck, Philip Embury and Robert Strawbridge—and also 
of the frequent contributions in men that the Irish Methodist Church 
has made to the great Methodist Dpiscopal Church of America since. 

The site has a frontage of ninety-one feet and a depth of eighty feet. 
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The building will have six shops on the ground floor in front, including 
accommodation for the Irish Methodist Book Concern. 

Behind the shops will be the main Sunday School Auditorium, capable 
of seating 700 people. Above the shops will be a Minor Hall, offices and 
reception rooms for the use of the American visitors, tourists and others. 

The project includes the overhauling of the present church at the 
cost of $50,000. This outlay will be borne by the members of the con- 
gregation. Several Memorial windows and Memorial seats are to be 
put in by the American friends. 

Senator George W. Dixon, the esteemed national treasurer, visited 
Belfast for two days on May 10 and 11. He met the Committee in the 
Grand Central Hotel, where a luncheon was arranged. The President 
of the Irish Conference presided. A very sincere and enthusiastic wel- 
come was accorded to Senator Dixon. Warm speeches of welcome and 
appreciation of his work for the success of the Irish-American Memorial 
were given by Revs. Dr. W. L. Northridge, J. McCaffrey, R. C. Phillips 
(President designate), Messrs. S. T. Kirkpatrick, Secretary of the 
Trustees, and R. S. Charlesson, Treasurer of the Forward Movement. 

Senator Dixon delivered a witty and forceful address, after which he 
deliberated for some considerable time with the committee as to the 
best methods of bringing the project to a successful issue. At his sug- 
gestion it was finally agreed that a deputation visit America in the 
autumn. He very graciously undertook to solicit the sympathy and 
co-operation of his friends, the Bishops and leading laymen, and organize 
a short campaign for the raising of the balance of the money. His visit 
has been much appreciated and has put heart and renewed enthusiasm 


into us all. W. L. Norrurince, 
J. McCarrrey. 


R. A. Colpitts, Chairman of the Committee on Complimen- 
tary Resolutions, presented the Report of that Committee, and 
on his motion, it was adopted, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION 


The Committee on Courtesies, in cheerful compliance with your 
assignment, desires to present the following: 

This General Conference now nearing adjournment gratefully acknowl- 
edges the comfort and convenience in which its work has been done. 
Every important need has been graciously anticipated and for each the 
most ample provision has been made. Others have labored indefatigably. 
We have entered into their labors. It is the purpose of the Conference 
that both the labors and the laborers shall receive a recognition that is 
highly merited. : 

And first: The Conference acknowledges its debt to the large and dis- 
tinguished group of persons who prepared the way for its coming and 
who exercised a benign care after it had arriyed The roll of these 
benefactors includes the Commission on Entertainment, with its trinity 
of officers unexcelled; and also the several local committees, the members 
of which have regarded no request as either too trivial or too unreason- 
able to be accorded full and fair consideration. Of the work of these, 
and of all their unknown and unnamed colleagues, the Conference 
records its high appreciation. . i 

Again: The Conference acknowledges its debt to those who, with mani- 
fest fidelity have served it through the agency of the pen and all that 
that instrument represents: To our former Secretary, who has been 
signally honored by the Conference, and to his worthy successor and 
their perfectly co-operating staff: To the Editor of the Daily Christian 
Advocate and his corps of capable assistants who, capturing all the 
words of the Conference (wise and otherwise) have gathered them into 
an invaluable book of Methodist remembrances, and also to the printers 
of the Daily Christian Advocate, who, upon the testimony of the Editor, 
have given him the most constant and efficient co-operation: To. the 
public press, which not only has given generous space to the proceedings, 
but has interpreted them with unusual sympathy and discrimination : AUG 
all who thus have served by the written word, our profound obligation 
is heartily expressed. 
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Another group meriting words of warmest appreciation are those who, 
for our delectation, have played skillfully upon instruments of music, 
or have brought the minstrelsy of song. These have come from the 
East and the West, the North and the South. They have repeatedly 
lifted us from prosaic care into the very presence of God. Their gra- 
cious ministry remains a part of that imperishable memory which, with 
gladness, we shall carry to our homes. To them we say a hearty and a 
very sincere “Thank you.” 

The profound gratitude of the Conference is extended to yet another 
group: To our Chief Pastors, who, through good report and ill, now 
gently, now firmly, but always happily, have guided so expeditiously 
through the tortuous channels of Conference business. The inspirations 
of the morning messages and the high challenges of the Episcopal Ad- 
dress from these, our chosen chieftains, compel confidence in their lead- 
ership, their courage, and their devotion. For Bishop Waldorf, whose 
persuasive eloquence was largely responsible for bringing the General 
Conference to Kansas City, and who so far has betrayed no evidence of 
regret that we came, the committee has naught but words of profound 
appreciation. 

And what shall we say more? For the time would fail to tell of our 
sincere gratitude to the mayor of the city and various civic organiza- 
tions; to business houses, hotels and clubs, to lodges and churches, and 
particularly those whose buildings have been put at our disposal; to 
telegraph companies, microphone operators, bureau of transportation and 
postal officials; to Bethany Hospital and the nurses detailed for service 
at the Hall; to police, firemen, ushers, clerks, stenographers, typists, 
pages, and to all others whose kindly ministries have made us thrice 
glad that the Conference of 1928 has brought us to this great American 
metropolis. As we turn our steps homeward we salute Kansas City and 
her hospitable citizens with fervent gratitude and abiding love, and in 
the name of Him whose we are and whom we serve. 

Ropert A. CoLPITTs, Chairman, 
CHARLES O. THIBODEAU, Secretary. 


Secretary Arters gave direction to the Chairmen of delegations 
in order to expedite the final roll call, and moved that the 
record of attendance for this morning’s session be considered as 
effective at 12:30 o’clock Pp. M., and be so entered. 

This motion prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop T. 8. Henderson, for the 
Board of Bishops, announced that, owing to the late presenta- 
tion of the report of the Committee on Episcopacy, dealing with 
assignments of Bishops, it would be necessary for the Bishops’ 
Committee on Forming the Areas to complete their work after 
the adjournment of the General Conference, and then to print 
the results. 

H. L. Jacobs, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which, on motion, was adopted: 


_Resolved, That the Secretary of the General Conference is hereby 
directed and authorized to create a General Conference Reference Li- 
brary for the use of the delegates to the General Conference during its ses- 
sions, the same to be in his office. He is hereby empowered to draw 
on the Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund for all 
expense in drayage and freight, and for the purchase of needed Journals 
of the General Conference, copies of The Daily Christian Advocate, 
Disciplines, and books that are recognized authorities on the Discipline, 
oneitauon of the Church, and the judicial decisions of the General 

ce. 
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In harmony with this resolution, H. L. Jacobs tendered to 
the General Conference as a nucleus for a reference library his 
complete set of Journals of the General Conference, sets of the 
Daily Christian Advocates from 1860, bound, except that of 
1924, set of Disciplines, together with works and books by 
Merrill, Emery, Baker, Sherman, Cooke, Sanford, Neely, Buck- 
ley, and others. 

On motion, the Conference voted to accept this gift, with 
appreciation to the donor. 

H. L. Jacobs called attention to the fact that in Report No. 17, 
Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, page 397, and recently adopted, there were certain phases 
of this legislation overlooked, which now seem to make the legis- 


lation impracticable, and, on his motion, the Conference voted 
to postpone the operation of this legislation until May 2, 1932. 


D. L. Marsh moved that the Secretary of the General Con- 
ference be authorized and directed to prepare a Digest of Legis- 
lation and Rulings of this General Conference for the use of the 
Bishops in the Fall Conferences before the Discipline is pre- 
pared. 

The motion was duly seconded and thereafter adopted. 


Secretary Arters moved that after the announcements, the 
calling of the roll and suitable devotional exercises, the General 


Conference stand adjourned. 

This motion prevailed. 

The announcements were made, and: the Secretary called the 
roll of the Bishops, to which the following Bishops responded : 

William F. Anderson, Brenton T. Badley, James OC. Baker, 
Lauress J. Birney, Edgar Blake, Wallace E. Brown, Charles W. 
Burns, Matthew W. Clair, Frederick B. Fisher, George R. Grose, 
Theodore S. Henderson, Edwin H. Hughes, Eben S. Johnson, 
Robert E. Jones, Frederick T. Keeney, Adna W. Leonard, Fred- 
erick D. Leete, Charles E. Locke, Titus Lowe, Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, William F. McDowell, Charles L. Mead, John L. Nuel- 
sen, Thomas Nicholson, E. G. Richardson, John W. Robin- 
son, William O. Shepard, H. Lester Smith, Raymond J. Wade, 
Ernest L. Waldorf, Herbert Welch, Missionary Bishop Edwin 
F. Lee. 

Retired Bishops: William Burt, Richard J. Cooke, John W. 
Hamilton, Charles B. Mitchell, Wilbur P. Thirkield, Francis 
W. Warne, Missionary Bishop Isaiah B. Scott. 
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The Secretary then received from the Chairmen of Delega- 


tions the lists of the roll call of delegates in attendance as of 
12:30 p. M. to-day, and those present are recorded as follows: 


Alabama—Ministerial: Wallace A. Murphree. Lay: A. D. 
Peck. 

Atlanta—Ministerial: Nervey J. Crolley, Lorenzo H. King. 
Lay: James C. Arnold. 

Baltumore—Ministerial: F. R. Bayley, H. W. Burgan, John 
R. Edwards, J. P. Hand, J. L. McLain, E. T. Mowbray. Lay: 
George W. Corner, Jr., George W. Crabbe, Miss Florence Hooper. 

Bengal—Ministerial: Shot Kumar Mondol. Lay: Victor M. 
Tlahibaksh. 

Blue Ridge-Atlantic—Ministerial: Charles M. White. Lay: 
Robert C. Kennedy. 

Bombay—Ministerial: Albert A. Parker. Lay: G. Sundar Rao. 

Burma—Ministerial: B. M. Jones. Lay: Mrs. B. M. Jones. 

California—Ministerial: E. P. Dennett, L. L. Loofbourow, 
W. J. Sherman, J. H. N. Williams, John W. Winkley. Lay: 
Percy 8S. King, F. D. Parr, Mrs. H. D. Rose, John Tunnicliffe. 

Central Alabama—Ministerial: E. M. Jones, John W. 
Thomas. Lay: W. L. Brown, Lee W. Lynn. 

Central China—Ministerial: Handel Lee. Lay: Wen Teh 
Kiang. 

Central German—Ministerial: F. J. Baumann, William 
Brickner, F. W. Mueller. Lay: Fred J. Bauman, W. J. Gelvin. 

Central Germany—Ministerial: H. E. Zeuner. Lay: Otto 
Goricke. 

Central Illinois—Muinisterial: Sanford P. Archer, Joseph A. 
Chapman, William E. Shaw, George H. Thorpe, David F. Wil- 
son. Lay: John W._Fling. 

Central Missouri—Ministerial: B. F. Abbott, C. S. Webster. 
Lay: Mrs. Olive E. Grear. 

Central New York—Ministerial: George H. Haigh, Carl G. 
McConnell, Wiliam H. Powers, Curtis C. Roszell, Harry E. 
Woolever. Lay: F. E. Baldwin, Reuben L. Nye, Albert G. Odell, 
James L. Thorpe, M. Fay Van Dyke. 

Central Pennsylvania—Ministerial: E. R. Heckman, H. ol 
Jacobs, A. L. Miller, J. E. Skillington, M. E. Swartz, A. 8. 
Williams. Lay: Charly: V. Adams, Herbert T. ane Suse 
Kuhn, M. B. Rich, Ira P. Romberger. 
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Central Provinces—Ministerial: C. F, H. Guse. Lay: Miss 
Shorogu Bose. 

Central Swedish—Ministerial: C. G. Wallenius. Lay: Carl 
A. Carlson. 

Central Tennessee—Ministerial: Harry L. Upperman. Lay: 
C. G. Dillard. 

Chengtu West China—Ministerial: Bo Chen Tang. Lay: 
Sao Dsi Liu. 

Chicago Northwest—Ministerial: Adam J. Loeppert, F. H. 
Thiel. Lay: H. R. Boese, C. E. Waterman. 

Chile—Ministerial: Roberto Elphick. Lay: Pedro R. Zottele. 

Chungking West China—Lay: Din 8. Lien. 

Colorado—Ministerial: O. W. Auman, C. O. Beckman, E. G. 
Cutshall, Loren M. Edwards, C. O. Thibodeau. Lay: I. F. 
Keeping, F. McDonough, Sr., E. B. Simmons, R. B. Spencer. 

Columbia River—Ministerial: A. A. Callender, T. W. Jeffrey, 
Charles E. Miller. Lay: C. M. Holtzinger, Grant E. Hunt. 

Dakota—Ministerial: W. E. Hartung, E. E. Hunt, EH. D. 
Kohlstedt, R. G@. Minkler. Lay: Dess C. Cox, A. Clay Darling, 
David F. Jones. 

Delaware—Ministerial: F. H. Butler, D. H. Hargis, T. H. 
Kiah, C. A. Tindley. Lay: Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, Miss O. A. 
Hall. 

Denmark—Ministerial: Herman Saermark. Lay: Crilles H. 
Yensen. 

Des Moines—Ministerial: John L. Hillman, R. M. Shipman, 
F. W. Simpson. Lay: Walter Hutton. 

Detroit—Ministerial: George Elliott, Sidney D. Eva, How- 
ard A. Field, W. R. Fruit, J. E. Martin, Eugene M. Moore, G. 
W. Olmstead, M. S. Rice, W. M. Ward. Lay: Junius E. Beal, 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Frank J. Rutherford, D. D. Spellman, 
A. T. Tweedie. 

East German—Ministerial: H. A. Maser. Lay: Charles 


Houck. 

East Tennessee—Ministerial: Judson 8. Hill. Lay: Mrs. E. 
H. Forrest. 

Eastern South America—Ministerial: A. W. Tallon. Lay: 
Fred Aden. 


Eastern Swedish—Ministerial: Oscar K. Sundberg. Lay: 
Oscar W. Hjerpe. 
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Erie—Ministerial: R. F. Howe, R. J. Montgomery, W. P. 
Murray, J. E. Roberts, A. B. Smith. Lay: W. A. Elliott, S. W. 
McDowell, KE. T. Welch, W. A. Womer. 

Finland—Ministerial: Toivo Rajalinna. Lay: Yrjo H. Hy- 
vari. 

Florida—Ministerial: Henry W. Bartley. Lay: W. W. Sul- 
livan. 

Foochow—Miunisterial : Ralph A. Ward, Philip 8S. 8. Yu. 
Lay: Sie K. Hsu, Eu-Guong Uong. 

Genesee—Ministerial: Ray Allen, R. S. Cushman, J. H. Olm- 
stead, J. H. Stoody, H. M. Wilson. Lay: A. M. Blake, O. C. 
Curtis, G. W. Leighbody, L. M. Potter, J. B. M. Stephens, W. 
E. Winger. 

Georgia—Ministerial: E. J. Hammond. Lay: W. H. Patton. 

Gujarat—Ministerial: Royal D. Bisbee. Lay: D. J. Mak- 
wana. 

Hinghwa—Ministerial: George W. Hollister, Tien H. Lin: 
Lay: Mrs. George W. Hollister, G. B. Lau. 

Holston—Ministerial: Jacob F. Reed, O. R. Tarwater. Lay: 
H. C. Black, Mrs. John A. Patten. 

Hyderabad—Ministerial: Marcellus D. Ross. Lay: Miss Eliz- 
abeth J. Wells. 

Illinois—Ministerial: A. K. Byrns, William J. Davidson, T. 
N. Ewing, H. A. Keck, H. W. McPherson, E. G. Sandmeyer, 
HK, L. Tobie, A. M. Wells. Lay: Ira B. Blackstock, C.. W. 
Groves, T. V. Hopper, I. E. Merritt, D. L. Musselman, Mrs. 
Emma F. Wells, H. 8. Wiley. 

Indiana—Ministerial: W. 8. Bovard, A. E. Craig, W. B. Far- 
mer, O. W. Fifer, J. W. McFall, J. EK. Murr, J. M. Walker. Lay: 
Mrs. Hattie Asbury, Fred A. Heuring, Charles McGraw, J. W. 
Morrow, D. 8S. Ritter, R. R. Tash. 

Indus River—Ministerial: Clyde B. Stuntz. Lay: J. W. N. 
Cumming. 

Inter-Mountain—Ministerial: H. S. Hamilton, C. W. Ten- 
ney. Lay: J. W. Peter, H. J. Roan. 

Iowa—Ministerial: George Blagg, W. R. Keesey, W. H. 
Spence. Lay: T. H. Maytag, Dean Taylor, A. J. Wood. 

Kansas—Ministerial: O, E. Allison, I. M. Benham, H. A. 
Gordon, C. L. Hovgard, W. A. Keve, J. R. McFadden, Frank 
Neff, G. B. Thompson. Lay: T. O. Cunningham, J. HE. Eck- 
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dall, J. C. Funnell, Mrs. J. L. McCoy, R. R. Price, F. H. Rob- 
erts, J. L. Taylor. 

Kentucky—Ministerial: E. R. Overley. Lay: Alvis S. Ben- 
nett, J. H. Richardson. 

Kiangsi—Ministerial: Ren-Yen Lo. Lay: Miriam L. Nieh. 

Korea—Ministerial: John Z. Moore, S. O. Pyun. Lay: H. H. 
Cynn, Miss Helen Kim. 

Lexington—Ministerial: S. E. Grannum, N. D. Shamborguer, 
S. H. Sweeney. Lay: D. A. Bethea, M. H. Gassaway, J. A. 
Washington. 

Liberia—Ministerial: R. V. Richards. Lay: W. V. S. Tub- 
man. 

Lincoln—Ministerial: John H. Ellis. Lay: L. H. Lightner. 

Little Rock—Ministerial: Lee M. McCoy, Benj. F. Neal. 

Lowstana—Ministerial: W. Scott Chinn, H. Daniels, C. S. 
Stanley. Lay: A. L. Fleet. 

Lucknow—Ministerial: Jashwant R. Chitambar. Lay: Mrs. 
Sarah H. Thomas. . 

Maine—Ministerial: J. M. Arters, A. C. Goddard, F. H. 
Hall. Lay: C. D. Baldwin, Alice L. Brown, G. B. Hunter. 

Malaya—Ministerial: J. M. Hoover. Lay: Su Lan Chen. 

Mexico—Ministerial: Vincente Mendoza. Lay: Leopoldo 
Garcia. 

Michigan—Ministerial: F. L. Blewfield, H. Kennedy, C. J. 
Kruse, J. B. Peatling, W. H. Phelps, W. W. Slee. Lay: J. J. 
Cox, C. R. Culver, E. A. Densmore, L. D. Dickenson, Mrs. F. U. 
Doubleday, Mrs. Estella C. Ray, L. T. Wilmarth. 

Minnesota—Ministerial: J. E. Bowes, H. G. Leonard, 8. L. 
Parish. Lay: Mrs. V. F. DeVinney, Henry W. Libbey. 

Mississippi—Ministerial: M. T. J. Howard, D. L. Morgan, 
J. B. F. Shaw. Lay: M. C. Collins, R. H. McAllister, R. B. 
Williams. 

Missowri—Ministerial: H. J. Bane, E. J. Gale, E. L. Robi- 
son. Lay: O. D. Kochan, R. E. Riddle, J. J. Shy. 

Mountain State—Ministerial: Charles G. Cole, George Meck- 
lenburg. Lay: C. E. Avery, V. E; Lewis. 

Nebraska—Ministerial: S. Beechner, J. R. Gettys, M. EH, Gil- 
bert, C. G. Gomon, H. E. Hess, Paul. M. Hillman, A. O. Hin- 
son, H. G. Langley, C. W. McCaskill, B. L. Story. Lay: W. A. 
Brown, M. D. Cameron, G. C. Chadderdon, Beach Coleman, J. 
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N. Dryden, W. A. Gates, H. M. Greenslit, I. J. Nisley, Miss 
Ella Watson. 

Newark—Ministerial: Dorr F. Diefendorf, O. L. Joseph, J. 
H. MacDonald, W. R. Neff. Lay: M. S. Daniels, Mrs. Mabel 
R. Diefendorf, James R. Joy. 

New England—Miuisterial: O. E. Crain, E. A. Elliott, C. O. 
Ford, L. O. Hartman, Daniel L. Marsh. Lay: E. P. Bliss, 8. 
T. Emery, Sadie A. Hagen, C. A. Littlefield, E. F. Miner, G. P. 
Stuart. 

New England Southern—Ministerial: J. I. Bartholomew, R. 
A. Colpitts, E. E. Wells. Lay: Mrs. Grace P. Bitgood, H. T. 
Borden, B. F. Thurston. 

New Hampshire—Ministerial: E. A. Durham, F. P. Fletcher. 
Lay: James K. Baker, J. T. Lord. 

New Jersey—Ministerial: T. S. Brock, F. A. DeMaris, H. P. 
Sloan, E. A. Wells. Lay: Howard I. Branson, Edgar Y. Dob- 
bins. 

New Mexico—Ministerial: Rufus C. Baker. Lay: P. H. 
Harsh. s 

New York—Ministerial: J. J. Henry, Hough Houston, A. 
MacRossie, R. W. Sockman. Lay: Carl H. Fowler, C. A. Smith, 
Fred A. Victor, L. E. Woolsey. 

New York East—Ministerial: G. E. Bishop, F. W. Hannan, 
J. W. Langdale, H. KE. Luccock, H. H. Meyer. Lay: Mrs. Ho- 
ratio Berry, C. E. Burling, A. J. Crawford, W. C. Evans, Frank 
A. Horne. 

North Africa—Ministerial: E. F. Frease. Lay: Mrs. EH. F. 
Frease. 

North Carolina—Ministerial: R. G. Morris, R. W. Winches- 
ter. Lay: C. T. Woodland. 

North China—Ministerial: F. M. Pyke, C. P. Wang. Lay: 
W.L. Hsu, Y. Liang. - 

North Dakota—Ministerial: EK. P. Robertson, C. L. Wallace. 
Lay: C. A. Pollock, H. E. Simpson. 

North-East Ohio—Ministerial: F. C. Anderson, E. S. Collier, 
W. E. Hammaker, E. Kirby, W. H. McMaster, A. E. Piper, H. 
Powell, W. N. Roberts, S. B. Salmon, J. J. Wallace, L. C. 
Wright. Lay: W. D. Archer, R. Buchanan, J. Cherry, H. Cole, 
J. A. Fithian, C. P. Lynch, H. H. Murphy, G. W. Reed, W. A. 
Walls, F. L. Wells. 
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North India—Ministerial: E. Stanley Jones, C. D. Rockey. 
Lay: Rufus 8. Charan, A. N. Shukla. 

North Indiana—Ministerial: W. T. Arnold, J. I. Jones, L. 
W. Kemper, W. W. Wiant, D. V. Williams, M. C. Wright. Lay: 
William H. Forse, Mrs. Ivan A. Hill, J. H. Lickert, Merrill F. 
Steele, L. E. Van Osdol. 

Northern Minnesota—Ministerial: Stephen M. Bowles, L. H. 
Bugbee, J. B. Hingeley, Charles N. Pace. Lay: F. F. Lindsay, 
D. W. Longfellow, J. S. Ulland, W. T. Wilke. 

Northern New York—Ministerial: A. B. Corbin, 8S. J. Green- 
field, A. G. Judd, F. A. Miller. Lay: W. C. Sykes, 

Northern Swedish—Ministerial: Elmer F. Lund. Lay: An- 
drew Alm. 

Northeast German—Ministerial: Heinrich Schaedel. 

Northwest Germany—Ministerial: F. H. Otto Melle. Lay: 
Heinrich Stehl. 

Northwest India—Ministerial: Benson Baker. Lay: E. M. 
Phillips. 

Northwest Indiana—Ministerial: H. L. Davis, E. C. Wareing, 
T. F. Williams, J. J. Wilson. Lay: J. B. Campbell, W. E. Car- 
penter, C. O. Holmes, J. J. Hunt. 

Northwest Iowa—Ministerial: M. P. Arrasmith, J. J. Bush- 
nell, J. W. LaGrone, G. J. Poppenheimer. Lay: E. M. Corbett, 
EK. A. Morling, Ada M. Nash, E. W. Oates, J. L. Peterson. 

Northwest Kansas—Ministerial: C. E. Spalding, L. H. Sweet- 
land, J. A. Templin. Lay: C. A. Kemp, A. H. King. 

Norway—Ministerial: Julius Holstad. Lay: Magnus Sage- 
dahl. 

Ohio—Ministerial: J. W. Blair, T. H. Campbell, W. C. Har- 
tinger, C. E. Hill, I. E. Miller, E. R. Stafford. Lay: E. H. 
Cherrington, Bert Gill, J. A. Huston, E. T. Morrison, Mrs, J. 
W. Morrow, Mrs. O. N. Townsend. 

Oklahoma—Ministerial: J. R. Caffyn, J. L. LaGrone, C. D. 
Meade, F. M. Stephenson. Lay: W. F. Brittson, Mrs. G. Q. 
Fenn. 

Oregon—Ministerial: T. Acheson, Carl G. Doney, 8. W. Hall, 
A. L. Howarth. Lay: G. W. Gregg, E. W. Peterson, B. L, 
Steeves, E. L. Wells. 

Pacific German—Ministerial: A F, Cramer. Lay: Martin 
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Philadelphia—Ministerial: G. W. Babcock, C. M. Boswell, 
T. H. Evans, W. H. Ford, R. C. Wells, J. G. Wilson. Lay: J. 
M. Doran, C. F. Eggleston, W. H. G. Gould, W. W. Mast, L. W. 
Munhall, S. T. Wilson. 

Philippine Islands—Ministerial: O. W. EH. Cook, C. Navarro. 
Lay: C. B. Perez, G. Samson. 

Pittsburgh—Ministerial: S. W. Corcoran, R. B. Cuthbert, 
EH. H. Greenlee, L. D. Spaugy, R. B. Urmy. Lay: S. Wakefield 
Bierer, Elmer L. Kidney. 

Puget Sound—Ministerial: G. W. Frame, E. M. Hill, J. R. 
Magee, A. Warner. Lay: F. A. Hazeltine, C. W. Knudson, 
C. A. Robbins. 

Rock Rwer—Ministerial: Ralph E. Diffendorfer, F. C. Hise- 
len, M. N. English, W. C. Godden, EK. C. Lumsden, H. G. Smith, 
Fred D. Stone, John Thompson. Lay: R. C. Brown, George W. 
Dixon, J. E. MacMurray, E. C. Page, W. M. Shimmin. 

St. Johns River—Ministerial: R. N. Merrill. Lay: W. W. 
Liddell. 

St. Louis—Ministerial: D. W. Britton, I. M. Hargett, H. A. 
Jones, W. R. Nelson, F. W. Wahl. Lay: I. N. Chiles, J. H. 
Foresman, L. J. Lyons, C. A. Sleeth. 

Savannah—Munisterial: J. S. Stripling. Lay: H. K. Gross. 

Shantung—Ministerial: Perry O. Hanson. 

South Carolina—Ministerial: C. C. Clark, N. W. Greene, A. 
R. Howard, J. F. Page. Lay: C. W. Caldwell, S. J. McDonald, 
T. H. Pinckney, Mrs. Daisey Buckley Taylor. 

South Florida—Ministerial: J. Arthur Simpson. Lay: G. D. 
Rogers. 

South Fukven—Muinisterial: J. W. Hawley. Lay: Mrs. J. W. 
Hawley. 

South Germany—Ministerial: Heinrich Fellman, G. Rexroth. 

South India—Ministerial: J. J. Kingham. Lay: Mrs. J. J. 
Kingham. 

Southern—Ministerial: Harry C. Leonard. Lay: L. S. Wil- 
lamson. 

Southern Californa—Ministerial: J. L. Corley, E. C. Jan- 
nusch, F. M. Larkin, A. Ray Moore, G. B. Oxnam, A. P. Shaw, 
Merle N. Smith, F. G. H. Stevens. Lay: F. H. Ballinger, J. R. 
Cain, Mrs. M. L. Coates, Earl M. Cranston, R. W. Hilmer, W. 
R. Stewart, Mrs. C. F. Van De Water. 
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Southern Illinois—Ministerial: C. C. Hall, W. P. MacVey, 
W. H. Whitlock. Lay: Mrs. Ethel Neirgarth, A. Watson. 

Southwest Germany—Ministerial: August Ruecker. Lay: 
Ernst Gideon Bek. 

Southwest Kansas—Ministerial: H. L. Gleckler, A. E. Henry, 
W. R. Johnson. Lay: W..M. Campbell, Mrs. C: M. Gray. 

Sweden—Ministerial: Theodor Arvidson, Axel Engstrom, 
Herbert Lihndaker. Lay: Henry Collin, J. E. Holm, C. A. 
Safvenberg. 

Switzerland—Ministerial: Hans Luthi. 

Tennessee—Ministerial: G. W. Lewis, S. M. Utley.. Lay: 
William Copeland, Mrs. T. A. Hill. 

Texas—Ministerial: M. W. Dogan, H. W. Kelley, W. J. King. 
Lay: M. W. Jordan, T. W. Patrick, Rosa Simpson. 

Troy—Ministerial: A. D. Angell, L. Diefendorf, George C. 
. Douglass, P. L. Frick. Lay: J. L. Appleton, Wallace Bryce, 
John A. Defendorf. 

Upper Iowa—Ministerial: Frank Cole, F. W. Court, H. C. 
Culver, Thomas P. Potter, J. P. Van Horn. Lay: Wiliam F. 
Johannaber, E. R. Ristine. 

Upper Mississippi—Ministerial: C. W. Butler, J. W. Golden, 
K. F. Scarborough. Lay: Lillian P. Rogers, R. L. Williams, 
S. W. Wysinger. 

Vermont—Ministerial: Arthur W. Hewitt, B. G. Lipsky. Lay: 
Mrs. Nina B. Hewitt, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson. 

Washington—Ministerial: W. A. C. Hughes, E. Lyon, A. J. 
Mitchell, E. S. Williams. Lay: W. A. Hawkins, J. H. Love, 
I. Garland Penn, Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler. 

West Ohio—Ministerial: C. W. Brashares, V. F. Brown, J. 
H. Denney, D. F. Helms, Arba Martin, E. L. Motter, B. F. 
Reading, J. C. Roberts, Jesse Swank, EH. S. Weaver. Lay: B. C. 
Ballinger, E. Dow Bancroft, John H. Clark, W. H. Gardner, 
Leonard Garver, Jr., Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Alice P. Thatcher, 
Foss Zartman. 

West Texas—Ministerial: Robert N. Brooks, K. W. McMillan. 
Lay: Thomas R. Davis, J. S. Henry. 

West Virginia—Ministerial: C. Fred Anderson, C. E. Good- 
win, H. C. Howard, A. H. Rapking, Charles G. Stater, 
J. E. Wells, Daniel Westfall. Lay: C. W. Evans, Mrs. J. U. 
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eaaNi gon. 
womens. West Wisconsin—Ministerial: Guy W. Campbell, J. R. 


Denyes, E. C. Dixon, F. W. Harris. Lay: F. W. Draper, O. E. 
Gray, J. O. Paulsen, Mrs. W. F. Tomlinson. 

Western Norwegian Danish—Ministerial: Hans P. Nelson. 
Lay: A. M. Ipsen. 

Western Swedish—Ministerial: Ivar F. Pearson. Lay: J. W. 
Ekwall. 

Wilmington—Ministerial: J. J. Bunting, J. W. Colona, 
W. E. Gunby, O. E. Jones. Lay: H. H. Nuttle, C. M. Phillips, 
William B. Smith, Jr. 

Wisconsin—Ministerial: R. Evans, J. A. Holmes, I. E. Schla- 
genhauf, R. B. Stansell. Lay: George A. Jacobs, George F. 
Moss. 

Wyoming—Ministerial: G. M. Bell, George S. Connell, J. M.. 
M. Gray, D. L. MacDonald, John H. Race. Lay: S. H. Hicks, 
F. L. Howard, G. L. Peck. 

Wyoming State—Ministerial: Guy E. Konkel. Lay: Aven 
Nelson. 

Yenping—Ministerial: Frederick Bankhardt. 


Bishop William F. McDowell delivered the closing address of 
the General Conference as follows: 


Closing I will ask the Conference to allow me in behalf of the entire Church 

Address. to thank you and those who have been associated with you during this 
month for the fidelity, the devotion, the consecration with which you 
have performed the tasks which the Church has committed to you. I 
have not seen any General Conference throughout the years which has 
worked more laboriously or in finer spirit or in more Christian fraternity 
than this Conference has exhibited. 

I believe that it would be fairly agreed that more than one action 
which you have taken constitutes the basis for words that were once 
used to characterize the original Methodist Movement, namely, for a 
spiritual leap, forward in all the world. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, in the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit we came; in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord and Master, in 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, let us now go to the ends 
of the earth, and may we in‘all the lands fulfill his supreme purpose of 
redemption. I especially ask, and take especial pleasure in thanking you 
in behalf of your Bishops for the uniform, the distinguished, the extraor- 
dinary courtesy and consideration you have given to us. But I am 
especially moved to thank you and to thank God for what I believe to 
be the achievement of this Conference for the work of our Church in 
the lands outside the United States as well as in it. May our best hopes 
be fulfilled; may our supreme purposes be realized for the Master’s 
sake, God give you journeying mercies. God, protect you as you go; 
some of you on very long journeys, to your homes. 


“God be with you till we meet again, 
Keep love’s banner floating o’er you; 
Smite death’s threatening wave before you.” 
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Prayer was offered by Bishop Herbert Welch. MAY 2 

Hymn 5, beginning, “From All That Dwell Below the Skies,” Paves 
was sung, and Bishop McDowell declared the thirtieth delegated Morning. 
General Conference adjourned, and the benediction was pro- Se 
nounced by Bishop J. W. Hamilton. 


Eart CRANSTON, JOHN W. RosBINnson, 
JoHN W. HAMILTON, EBEN S. JOHNSON, 
JosEePH F. Berry, ; Lavuress J. BIRNEY, 
Wiui1am F. McDoweE tt, FREDERICK B. FisHsr, 
WILLIAM Bort, Ernest L. WALporr, 
LuTHER B. WILSON, CuarLes E. Locks, 
WitiiAM F. ANDERSON, Ernest G. RIcHARDSON, 
JoHN L. NUELSEN, CHARLES W. Burns, 
Epwin H. Hucuss, Epcar BLAKE, 
Frank M. BrisTou, FREDERICK T. KEENEY, 
THEODORE S. HENDERSON, H. Lester SMITH, 
Witiiam O. SHEPARD, CHARLES L. Mnap, 
Francis J. McConneE Lu, Rosert KE. JONEs, 
FREDERICK D. LEETE, MatrHew W. Cuair, 
RicHARD J. CooKE, GrorcEe A. MILLER, 
WixLBur P. THIRKIELD, Trrus Lows, 
HERBERT WELCH, GEORGE R. GROSE, 
Tuomas NICHOLSON, Brenton T. BADLEY, 
Apna W. LrEonarp, WALLACE E. Brown, 
Witiiam F. OLpHam, Raymonp J. WADE, 
CHARLES B. MITCHELL, J. C. BAKER. 


Francois W. WARNE, 


Missionary BIsHopPs 
JosEPH C. HARTzELL, IsaraH B. Scorr, Epwin F. Lee. 


Secretary of the General Conference. 
Kansas City, Missouri, May 29, 1928. 


REPORTS ADOPTED 


A. REPORTS OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


TI, EPISCOPACY 
Report No. 2. CoMMISSION ON CENTRAL CONFERENCES 


On the basis of numerous Memorials requesting the election 
of Bishops for races and mission fields, your Committee respect- 
fully recommends: That this General Conference appoint, upon 
nomination of the Committee of Chairmen of the Standing 
Committees, a special commission of twenty-five (25), which 
shall study and report to this General Conference, within five 
days after its appointment, constitutional proposals providing 
for Central Conferences throughout the Church, with all appro- 
priate powers. 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 3. CHarces AGAINST BisHop McConNNELL 


Your Committee, having carefully examined the charges 
against Bishop Francis J. McConnell, presented by the Rev. 
George A. Cooke, reports that it has found in the specifications 
no cause of action. We therefore recommend to the General 
Conference that the charges be summarily dismissed. 

Adopted, May 15. 


Report No. 4. Limitation or EpiscopaL TENURE 
Your Committee on Episcopacy having received, and carefully 
considered, fifteen (15) memorials relating to the Limitation 
of Episcopal Tenure, respectfully recommends to the General 
Conference that no action be taken. 
Adopted, May 22. 


Report No. 5. BisHops on RETIRED List 

Your Committee on Episcopacy respectfully recommends for 
your adoption the following: 

1. That the characters of the following named Bishops be 
passed and that they be continued on the retired list: Earl 
Cranston, John W. Hamilton, William Burt, Frank M. Bristol, 
Richard J. Cooke. 

2. That the characters of Bishops Joseph F. Berry, Luther 
B. Wilson, Wilbur P. Thirkield, William F. Oldham, Francis 
W. Warne be passed, and that they be placed on the retired list 
at the close of this General Conference, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Discipline, § 216, § 2. 
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3. That the characters of the following named Missionary 
Bishops be passed and that they be continued on the retired list : 
Joseph C. Hartzell, Isaiah B. cepts 

Adopted, May 1%, 


Report No. 6. EFrrEcTIvVENESS OF GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Your Committee on Episcopacy, after careful examination, 
recommends that the General Conference pass the characters of 
the following named General Superintendents and continue 
them in the effective relation: W. F. McDowell, W. F. Ander- 
son, J. L. Nuelsen, E. H. Hughes, T. S. Henderson, W. O. 
Shepard, F. J. McConnell, F. D. Leete, Herbert Welch, Thomas 
Nicholson, A. W. Leonard, J. W. Robinson, E. S. Johnson, L. J. 
Birney, F. B. Fisher, E. L. Waldorf, C. E. Locke, E. G. Richard- 
son, C. W. Burns, Edgar Blake, F. T. Keeney, H. L. Smith, 
C. L. Mead, R. E. Jones, M. W. Clair, G. A. Miller, Titus Lowe, 
G. R. Grose, B. T. Badley, W. E. Brown. 

Adopted, May 19. 


Report No. %. Episcopat RESIDENCES 


Your Committee, having considered all Memorials on the sub- 
ject, recommends that the residences of General Superintendents 
for the coming quadrennium be as follows: 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Atlanta, Georgia; Boston, Massachusetts; Buffalo, New York; 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Chicago, Illinois; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Covington, Kentucky; Denver, Colorado; Detroit, Michigan; 
Helena, Montana; Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; New Orleans, Louisiana; New York City, New York; 
Omaha, Nebraska; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Portland, Oregon; Saint Paul, Minnesota; San 
Francisco, California; Washington, District of Columbia. 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Africa: Cape Town. 

Eastern Asia: Peking, Shanghai, Seoul. 

Southern Asia: Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi. 

Southeastern Asia: Manila. 

Europe: Paris, Stockholm, Zurich. 

Latin America: Buenos Aires. 

Your Committee further recommends that the Board of 
Bishops be hereby authorized to make such changes in resi- 
dences and assignments of General Superintendents in Central 
Conference territory as may seem necessary whenever Bishops 
have been elected by such Central Conferences. 

Adopted, May 19. 
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Report No. 11. Compiaint Acainst BisHop GEORGE 
A. MILLER 

On Memorial 1516, complaint against Bishop George A. Miller, 
presented by Edmund J. Bristow, your Committee finds that 
the evidence submitted fails to establish in any degree the valid- 
ity of the complaint. We therefore recommend that the com- 
plaint be dismissed. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 12. ComMPLAINTS 


Your Committee on Episcopacy has received and carefully 
considered the following Memorials: 

1515—Complaint of Edmund J. Bristow against Bishop A. W. 
Leonard ; 

1516—Complaint of Edmund J. Bristow against Bishop 
George A. Miller; 

1535—Complaint of Harry C. Burrows against Bishop 
Charles B. Mitchell; 

1540—Complaint of Official Board against Bishop Titus 
Lowe ; 

1546—Complaint of George A. Cooke against Bishop W, F. 
McDowell; 

154%7—Complaint of George A. Cooke against Bishop F. J. 
McConnell. 

The Committee respectfully reports that it finds nothing in 
the evidence submitted which establishes in any degree the valid- 
ity of these complaints, or of any one of them. It recommends 
that the complaints be dismissed, 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 13. CoMPLAINT 
- Your Committee on Episcopacy, having carefully examined 
the complaint in Memorial No. 1009, against Bishop Edgar 
Blake, respectfully reports that it finds in the evidence sub- 
mitted no cause for action, and recommends that the complaint 
be dismissed. 
Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 14. Constirurronan AMENDMENT ON EPISCOPAL 
TERM 

On the proposal referred to it by the General Conference your 
Committee recommends: 

That Division III, Chapter II, Article X, Section 3, of the 
Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church be amended by 
adding these words: “and may elect General Superintendents 
for such term, or terms, as it shall determine,” so that the entire 
section shall read: “The General Conference shall not change nor 
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alter any part or rule of our government so as to do away 
Episcopacy, nor destroy the plan of our itinerant General Super- 
intendency ; but may elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintend- 
ent for any of our foreign missions, limiting his episcopal juris- 
diction to the same respectively; and may elect General Super- 
intendents and Missionary Bishops or Superintendents for such 
term, or terms, as it shall determine.” 

2. That we request the General Conference to vote on this 
proposed amendment, and if it shall receive the necessary recom- 
mendation of the General Conference, it shall be submitted to 
the several Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences meeting dur- 
ing the year 1929 for their action. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 15. Support or Rey. Anton Bast 


Your Committee, to which was referred for favorable consid- 
eration the matter of support of the Rev. Anton Bast, after care- 
ful study and consideration respectfully reports as follows: 

We recommend the payment of eight hundred ($800) from 
the Episcopal Fund to the Rev. Anton Bast, to cover support 
for the month of June and for expenses of the return journey, 
and payments from the same Fund of Seventy-five dollars ($75) 
monthly, until he shall receive an appointment in an Annual 
Conference, or obtain other employment outside of the Church; 
such payments not to continue, however, for more than six 
months after July 1, 1928. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 16.—ReEsIDENCE aT SEouL-MaNILa 

Your Committee, after full consideration of the subject of 
residence, respectfully recommends: 

1. That the residences at Seoul and Manila be combined into 
one residence, to be called Seoul-Manila. 

2. Pending the election of a bishop or bishops by the Eastern 
Asia Central Conference, we recommend to the Board of Bishops 
that supplemental episcopal supervision be granted to the Con- 
ferences of Eastern Asia; 

Furthermore, it is understood that the resident bishop assigned 
to Seoul-Manila divide the time of his residence between Seoul 
and Manila, according to his best judgment. 

Note:—For the above report the following was substituted : 
“that the residences remain as they now are at Seoul and Ma- 
nila.” $ 

Report, as substituted, adopted May 25, 


Report No. 17. Muisstonary BrisHop FoR SINGAPORE 


Your Committee, having considered the subject of Episcopal 
Supervision ‘in Southeastern Asia, respectfully recommends that 
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this General Conference make Singapore a residence for a 
Missionary Bishop. 

Adopted, May 26. 

Nore:—Later action on the same date eliminated Manila as 
an Episcopal Residence, and requested the Bishops to place the 
former Manila Area with Singapore. 


Report No. 22.—Marrer or First CHuRCH, OSHKOSH, 
WISCONSIN 


Your Committee, to which was referred the petition of First 
Church, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, recommends to the General Con- 
ference the appointment of a Committee of Seven, consisting of 
Bishop E. H. Hughes, Bishop Charles E. Locke, Rev. John 
Thompson, Rev. F. W. Harris, Rev. J. A. Holmes, Rev. E. D. 
Kohlstedt, and George A. Jacobs, to continue inquiry and investi- 
gation and that they be authorized to represent the Methodist 
Episcopai Church in seeking to heal the hurt of this Church, 
and to further any steps for the relief of said Church. 

Adopted, May 29. : 


Report No. 23. JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


Your Committee, having considered Memorials Nos. 1160, 
1207, 692 and 882, presents the following recommendations: 

1. Amend Discipline, { 244, by adding the words, “Complaints 
or charges under this paragraph shall be designated “Teaching 
contrary to the standards of the church, ” so that the paragraph 
as amended, shall read: 

{ 244. Ifa Bishop be charged with disseminating publicly or 
privately doctrines which are contrary to our Articles of Religion, 
or our other present existing and established standards of doc- 
trine, the same procedure shall be observed as is prescribed in 
{ 241, or he may be brought to trial before the General Confer- 
ence. Complaints or charges under this paragraph shall be 
designated, ‘Teaching contrary to the standards of the Church,’ ” 

2. Amend 4 245 by adding the words, “Complaints or charges 
under this paragraph shall be designated ‘Maladministration.’ ” 
so that the paragraph as amended shall read: “Complaint against 
the administration of a Bishop may be forwarded to the General 
Conference and entertained there; provided that in its judgment 
he has had due notice of such complaint. Complaints or charges 
under this paragraph shall be designated ‘Maladministration,’ ” 

3. Add new paragraph to follow § 245, to read as follows: 

“246, Charges against a Bishop of ‘Teaching contrary to 
the standards of the Church,’ or ‘Maladministration’ shall not 
be entertained unless signed by not less than five Traveling 
Elders.” 

4, Amend {[ 246 by striking out the words, “or when charges 
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against a Bishop are presented directly to the General Confer- 
ence,” making the paragraph as amended § 1 of § 247, to read 
as follows: 

“{ 247, §1. When a Bishop has been suspended by a Com- 
mittee of Investigation, the General Conference shall try the 
accused in due form, ete., etc.” 

5. Add to § 247, a new section which shall read: 

“$2. When charges against a Bishop are presented directly 
to the General Conference said charges shall be presented to the 
Secretary of the General Conference in the same manner as 
memorials and shall be referred to the Committee on Episcopacy, 
which committee shall duly consider said charges and shall make 
report to the General Conference with recommendations, either 
that the charges be not entertained or that trial be ordered under 
provisions of { 247, § 1.” 

6. In Part V, Chapter 1, under the head, “Trial of a Bishop,” 
omit the “Note.” “Throughout Part V of the Discipline—Ju- 
dicial Administration—the term ‘Immorality’ (see page 195, 
Disc., 1924) is used to include any violation of the moral law.” 

We further recommend that a Commission consisting of five 
persons be named at this General Conference by the Committee 
of Chairmen, to report to the General Conference of 1932 recom- 
mendations for a revision of the entire subject of Judicial Pro- 
cedure. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 24. ASSIGNMENTS OF BISHOPS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Atlanta, Frederick T. Keeney; Boston, William F. Anderson; 
Buffalo, Adna W. Leonard; Chattanooga, H. Lester Smith; 
Chicago, Edwin H. Hughes; Cincinnati, Theodore 8. Hender- 
son; Covington, Matthew W. Clair; Denver, Charles L.. Mead; 
Detroit, Thomas Nicholson; Helena, Wallace E. Brown; Indi- 
anapolis, Edgar Blake; Kansas City, Ernest L. Waldorf; New 
Orleans, Robert E. Jones; New York, Francis J. McConnell; 
Omaha, Frederick D. Leete; Philadelphia, Ernest G. Richard- 
son; Pittsburgh, Herbert Welch; Portland, Titus Lowe; Saint 
Paul, Charles EH. Locke; San Francisco, Charles W. Burns; 
Washington, William F. McDowell. 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


Bombay, India: Brenton T. Badley. 

Buenos Aires, Argentine: George A. Miller. 
Calcutta, India: Frederick B. Fisher. 

Cape Town, Africa: Eben 8. Johnson. 
Delhi, India: John W. Robinson. 

Paris, France: William O. Shepard. 
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Peking, China: George R. Grose. 

Seoul, Korea: James C. Baker. 

Shanghai, China: Lauress J. Birney. 
Singapore, Straits Settlement: Edwin F. Lee. 
Stockholm, Sweden: Raymond J. Wade. 
Zurich, Switzerland: John L. Nuelsen. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 25. “Support” anp “OFFICIAL TRAVEL” 
OF BISHOPS 


In response to Memorials 638 and 643, dealing with allowance 
for “support” and “official travel” of Bishops, your committee 
begs leave to recommend the following, to be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Discipline, as directed to the Book Committee, 
which has authority in these matters. 

“Official travel” of an effective Bishop shall be interpreted to 
include all visitations within his Area to Church institutions or 
enterprises of the Methodist Episcopal Church, where the call 
of need or opportunity warrants his presence and service. “Of- 
ficial travel” shall include also such journeys outside his Area 
as are within the meaning of “travel through the Connection at 
large.” For all such official travel within and outside his Area, 
an Effective Bishop shall have right of claim upon the Episcopal 
Fund, upon presentation of itemized voucher, as prescribed by 
the Book Committee. No part of the expense of such visitations 
shall be accepted from local Methodist Episcopal Churches or 
enterprises within the Bishop’s Area, or of visitations made while 
in official “travel through the Connection at large.” 

The allowance for salary of effective Bishops shall be inter- 
preted to mean compensation in full for all services rendered by 
a Bishop to Church institutions or enterprises of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church within his Area, or while on official “travel 
through the Connection at large.” All such services are included 
under the “Duties of a Bishop.” 

Nothing in this interpretation is intended to preclude the 
acceptance of an honorarium for special or non-official engage- 
ments of a Bishop outside his Area, or for services rendered 
upon invitation from other than Methodist Episcopal Church 
enterprises within his Area, provided, that such engagemerits do 
not interfere with his official duties. It is evident that the salary 
allowance of effective Bishops for the quadrennium ending in 
1928, is inadequate when measured against expenses incident to 
the office, and the salary standards of our larger churches. The 
Book Committee is hereby authorized to provide adequately and 
equitably in fixing the salary allowances of the Effective 
Bishops. 

Adopted, May 29. 
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II. JUDICIARY 


Report No. 1. Ricur or GeneraL CoNFERENCE TO GRANT 
Power To CENTRAL CoNFERENCE TO ELEcT BisHops 
FoR THEIR RESPECTIVE FIELDS - 


The Committee on Judiciary has been instructed by the Gen 
eral Conference to report its opinion on the question “Whether 
the General Conference may authorize and empower the several 
Central Conferences, or any of them, to elect a Bishop or Bishops 
for their respective fields, under such conditions, tenure, powers 
and privileges as the General Conference shall determine.” 

We answer that, in our opinion, the General Conference has no 
such power. 

Sub-paragraph 3 of § 46 reads as follows: 

“The General Conference shall not change nor alter any part 
or rule of our government so as to do away Episcopacy, nor 
destroy the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency; but 
may elect a Missionary Bishop, or Superintendent for any of our 
foreign missions, limiting his Episcopal jurisdiction to the same 
respectively.” 

Clearly, under this restrictive rule, the General Conference has 
power to elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintendent for foreign 
mission, but no further power is given. 

To permit the Central Conferences to select their own Bishop 
would be giving unwarranted authority. Such action would be 
contrary to the restrictive rule. 

We, of course, express no opinion upon the desirability or 
otherwise of the Central Conferences acting for themselves; only 
suggesting that if considered wise the Constitution can be easily 
amended by following the method laid down in § 47 of the Disci- 
pline (1924) under the subject “Amendments.” 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 2. Powerr oF DELEGATE TO REFUSE TO PRESENT A 
PETITION WITH WHiIcH Her Dors Nor AGREE 
Your Committee on Judiciary has been instructed by the 


General Conference to report its opinion on the question: “Is it 
illegal for a delegate to refuse to present a petition because he 
does not agree with it ?” 

Your Committee in passing upon the above question has con- 
sidered it purely from a legal standpoint. In the statement of 
facts it is undisputed that any member of the Methodist Hpisco- 
pal Church may present a petition to the General Conference 
without the agency or assistance of a delegate to the General 
Conference. 

One means of getting a petition before the General Conference 
is provided by Rule 34, which says: 

“Rule 34, Memorials, Petitions, etc., for reference to Com- 
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mittee may be mailed to the Secretary of the General Conference 
at any time within four months previous to the session of the 
General Conference, for early classification and reference to the 
several standing Committees.” 

“This rule clearly provides an avenue for a petitioner whereby 
he may get his petition before the General Conference without 
calling upon a delegate to present the same. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that there is no law of the 
Church compelling a delegate to present a petition. 

Adopted, May 11. 


Report No. 3. SEATING oF A RESERVE DELEGATE 


Your Committee on Judiciary, to which was referred a ques- 
tion concerning the place to be taken by a Reserve Delegate when 
a vacancy occurs in the Delegation, reports that there is no law 
governing the matter, and that precedents are not uniform. 

Therefore, having in mind the rights of Regular and Reserve 
Delegates and the necessity that the work of the General Con- 
ference proceed with least interruption, your Committee sug- 
gests the following practice: 

Since the Annual Conference and the Lay Electoral Confer- 
ence obviously wished to be represented by a Reserve Delegate 
only in case of a vacancy in the regular delegation, a Reserve 
Delegate should take last place in the Delegation when such 
vacancy occurs before the General Conference meets. 

Adopted, May 11. 


Reprort No. 4. Exprnsss or THE BisHop Bast INVESTIGATION 

Your Committee on Judiciary, to whom were referred certain 
questions relative to expenditure made by order of the Book 
Committee to provide for certain expenses incurred in the con- 
duct of the case of Bishop Bast, report as follows: 

While there is no precedent for such a case, and while there 
is no law of the Church authorizing such expenditures, never- 
theless, in view of the facts which have been brought to the 
attention of this Committee we advise that the General Confer- 
ence approve the payments amounting to $26,901.29, made by 
the Book Committee in this case, that the expenses of the 
Bishop who presided at the investigation amounting to $1,516.56 
be charged to the Episcopal fund, and that the other items 
amounting to $25,384.70 be charged to the General Conference 
expense fund. 

Adopted, May 11. 


Report No. 5. Power oF BisHors to Appoint District 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Committee on Judiciary, to which was referred Memorial, 
444, signed by T. J. Myers and others of the Iowa Conference, 
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concerning “The Appointing Power in Reference to District 
Superintendents,” begs leave to submit the following report. 

1. Question : “Under the Constitution and the decisions there- 
upon does the Presiding Bishop have sole power to ‘choose and 
appoint the District Superintendents annually? ” 

Answer: Yes. This was so.decided by the General Conference 
of 1924. (See Daily Christian Advocate, 1924, p. 610, and 
Journal of 1924, p. 374.) 

®. Question: “Does the General Conference have the legal 
right to limit a presiding Bishop in his power to appoint the 
District Superintendents by providing that he shall not reappoint 
a District Superintendent who has served six years in a consecu- 
tive twelve ?” 

Answer: The General Conference, in passing the provision 
found in Article 208, § 2, “He shall not allow a District Super- 
intendent to preside in the same district more than six consecu- 
tive years, nor more than six years in any consecutive twelve in 
the same Annual Conference,” is directing where and how a 
presiding Bishop may use a power that is solely his. For years, 
pastors were compelled to be appointed to other charges at the 
end of certain fixed periods of time. This did not limit the 
Bishop in exercising his power of appointment, but rather di- 
rected when he must exercise a power that was solely his. 

Therefore, by analogy and by force of a practice long continued 
in regard to other appointments, we are led to decide that under 
our Constitution the General Conference has the right to direct 
a Bishop not to reappoint a District Superintendent who has 
served six years in any consecutive twelve in the same Annual 
Conference. 

Adopted, May 11. 


Report No. 6. CONCERNING THE ELECTION BY A Lay ELEzc- 
TORAL CONFERENCE OF CHAIRMAN OR SECRETARY, 
Not MEMBERS OF THE Bopy 


The Committee on Judiciary, to whom was referred the 
question, “Is it proper for the Lay Electoral Conference to elect 
to the office of chairman or secretary persons who are not mem- 
bers of that body?” reports that in the light of § 39 of the Disci- 
pline, and particularly the words in § 1, “It shall be composed 
of members, one from each pastoral charge,” and also Section 3, 
“The Lay Electoral Conference shall organize by electing a presi- 
dent and secretary, shall adopt its own Rules of Order,” it is 
not proper to elect as chairman and secretary persons who are 
not members of said Conference. 


Adopted, May 14. 
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Report No. 7. In REFERENCE TO THE UNITING OF Two OR 
Morr CoNFERENCES BY IMMEDIATE ACTION 
WitTHouT AN ENABLING ACT 


The General Conference referred to the Judiciary Committee 
two questions from the Committee on Boundaries, as follows: 

1. “When duly requested by a majority vote of the Confer- 
ences involved, may the General Conference, through its Com- 
mittee on Boundaries, unite the two or more Annual Confer- 
ences, making the request, by immediate action, without resort- 
ing to the use of an enabling act?” 

To which question we make answer: 

_ The General Conference has such power under the provi- 

sions of Chapter I, pages 393-405 of the Discipline of 1924. 

2. “When duly requested by a majority vote of the Annual 
Conference involved, may the General Conference, through its 
Committee on Boundaries, dissolve said Conference and organize 
a mission in its stead by immediate action without resort to an 
enabling act?” 

Our answer is that when duly requested so to do, by a majority 
vote of an Annual Conference, the General Conference has full 
power to organize such Annual Conference into a Mission or a 
Mission Conference. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 8. AuTHority oF BisHop To PLEDGE THE CREDIT 
oF THE MeTHopist HpiscopAL CHURCH IN His AREA 

The General Conference has referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary the following question: 

“What authority does a Bishop have to pledge the credit 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in his area, the credit of 
eny Annual Conference therein, or the credit of any Church 
institution in it to the payment of any debt created by any 
Annual Conference or Church institution in it?” 

In response to this inquiry, your Committee answers as fol- 
lows: A Bishop has no authority except as it is conferred by 
the Discipline of the Church. He has no authority to pledge 
the credit of the Church or of any part of it. §§ 207 and 208 
of the Discipline of 1924 prescribe his duties, {§ 209 to 213 
define his powers, and {573 holds him responsible for the 
administration and supervision of the temporal interests of the 
Church in his Area. 

Section 8 of § 207 imposes on the Bishop the duty “To oversee 
the spiritual and temporal business of the Church.” This duty 
so far as it relates to the temporal business of the Church is one 
of oversight or supervision of the acts of those bodies which 
are authorized to transact the temporal business of the Church. 
This part of the Discipline does not authorize the Bishop to 
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do the business that should be done by these bodies, nor allow 
him to compel them to do otherwise than as they wish, pro- 
vided such bodies transact their business in conformity with the 
provisions of the Discipline. Though limited to oversight and 
supervision, a Bishop is not excluded from advising in respect 
to the temporal interests of the Church or of any part of it. 
His advice should always be sought by those transacting the 
temporal business of the Church and his efforts to advance those 
interests are heartily endorsed and commended. 

Part of § 1 of § 573 of the Discipline of 1924 reads as follows: 
“We recommend that in the intervals of the Annual Conference 
sessions, each resident Bishop shall be held responsible for the 
administration of the spiritual and temporal interests of the 
Church in those Conferences adjacent to his residence.” This 
provision of the Discipline must be construed in connection with 
all the provisions giving powers to annual, district and quarterly 
Conferences, to Pastors, to Boards of Trustees of schools, col- 
leges, and hospitals and homes, and to all the temporal institu- 
tions of the Church. The powers given to these bodies are 
expressly conferred by the Discipline and must control. 

What is meant by responsibility for the administration of the 
temporal interests of the Church? Does it mean that the Bishop 
is given control over those interests? Such a power would neces- 
sarily conflict with the powers given by the Discipline to other 
persons, organizations and bodies. Under these circumstances, 
the responsibility of the Bishop for the administration of ‘the 
temporal interests of the Church extends to supervision and 
oversight of these interests, not to the control of them. He 
has no power to replace or supersede those persons directly 
responsible for the control of those interests, nor is power con- 
ferred on the Bishop to make any contract concerning these in- 
terests. This provision is intended to secure supervision and 
oversight of them by the Bishop. It does not go farther than 
that. 
The Bishop can recommend action by the body authorized to 
act, but he cannot compel action. He can approve or disap- 
prove action that has been taken, but he cannot annul such 
action. 

Property of the Church or of any Church institution cannot 
be affected by any pledge that a Bishop may make; he. cannot 
make anyone liable but himself. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 9. Prrrrion or Hervey C. Irwin 
Report of Committee on Judiciary, to which was referred the 
Petition of Hervey C. Irwin from decision of a Bishop while’ 
presiding at the Philadelphia Conference, 
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The questions involved in this Petition arise from alleged 
irregularities in the election of Trustees of “Cynwyd” Church, 
near Philadelphia. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that this matter is not 
properly before us for the reason that the power to review an 
election of Church Trustees is vested in the Quarterly Con- 
ference. 

Discipline— 

{ 350, page 253. 

{ 107, § 3, page 109. 

4 108, § 1, page 112. 


In the event of an alleged illegal election, redress may be 
had either by appeal to the next Quarterly Conference, Disci- 
pline § 348, page 253, or by application to the civil courts. 


Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 10. WHEN 1s A MetHopist CHURCH ORGANIZED? 


A memorial submitted by the California Annual Conference 
desires an answer to the following questions: 


(a) Does the organization of a Methodist class meeting con- 
stitute the organization of a Methodist Church? or 

(b) Does it require Quarterly Conference action to consti- 
tute the organization of a Methodist Church? 

Answer: We have in the Discipline a chapter on Classes and 
Class Meetings ({ 60 to 64) in which, however, no reference 
is made to the organization of Methodist Churches, but we do 
find in { 193 a provision that has a bearing on this subject. It is 
as follows: 


“A District Superintendent, or a Preacher acting under 
authority of the District Superintendent, may organize a local 
Church by calling together the persons interested, receiving them 
into the Church as preparatory members, or by letter, or on 
profession of faith from other denominations; and by appointing 
Class Leaders, Stewards, and such other Church officers as may 
be necessary for the initial period of the Charge, until it is in 
condition to be more fully organized in the regular way accord- 
ing to the Book of Discipline.” 

On the basis of this provision your Committee takes the posi- 
tion that while the organization of a Class Meeting may be the 
nucleus to the organization of a Methodist Church, nevertheless 
a Methodist Episcopal Church is not actually constituted with- 
out the authority of a District Superintendent or a Preacher 
acting under his direction, . 

Adopted, May 18. 
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Report No. 11. Lxecatrry or Ratio or ONE To ForrTy-FIVE 
MEMBERS FOR REPRESENTATION IN GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The Committee on Temporal Economy has asked whether 
a General Conference, under § 38, as now amended, may legally 
fix the ratio of representation at one ministerial delegate for 
every forty-five members of the Annual Conference. 

Our answer is “yes.” {38 of the Discipline of 1924, as 
amended, explicitly gives this right to the General Conference to 
fix the ratio at one to forty-five members. The second half of the 
second sentence, granting an additional delegate for a fraction 
of two-thirds of the number fixed, must be read as modifying 
the first half of this sentence, and the ratio fixed at forty-five 
is not illegal, although it may permit two delegates for less 
than 90 members by virtue of an additional delegate granted 
for the fraction of two-thirds over the forty-five fixed ratio. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 12. ReGAaRDING THE WITHDRAWAL OF 
SURRENDERED CREDENTIALS 


Your Committee on Judiciary has been asked to answer 
the following question: 

“When a Minister has surrendered his credentials and has 
presented a statement to an Annual Conference recording his 
purpose to withdraw from the ministry, and the Conference 
has concluded its action thereon, may the Minister so with- 
drawing allege at a subsequent time that his withdrawal was 
for the purpose of joining the ministry of another church and, 
upon the basis of such allegation, demand the return of his 
credentials ?” 

The answer of your Committee is that a Minister cannot 
under such circumstances demand, in the sense that he would 
thus compel, the return of his credentials. 

Your Committee has also been asked to answer the following 
question : 

“When a minister presents his credentials to an Annual Con- 
ference, alleging his purpose to join the ministry of another 
church, must he support his allegation of purpose by evidence 
of the readiness of another church to receive him into its 
ministry ?” = 

The assumption in this inquiry is that the Minister so pre- 
senting his credentials is asking that these be returned to him 
with the disciplinary notation suggested in § 172. 

The answer of this Committee to this inquiry is that the An- 
nual Conference may ask for such evidence before granting the 
request to return his credentials to a member who is about to 
withdraw from its membership. The return of credentials is 
a favor or courtesy to the Minister which the law of the 
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Church does not compel an Annual Conference to grant. That 
body may or may not make such return of credentials. It 
follows, therefore, that the Conference may determine the con- 
ditions on which it will grant this favor or courtesy. 


Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 14. QuESTION CONCERNING THE CANONICAL 
SCRIPTURES 


There has been referred to the Judiciary Committee a peti- 
tion from a member of the Des Moines Conference wherein he 
asks a certain question concerning the canonical Scriptures. The 
document does not show that any person or persons have been 
charged with any violation of the law of the Church and calls 
for an opinion wholly without the authority of the Judiciary 
Committee to give. 

Your committee respectfully calls the attention of the Gen- 
eral Conference to a resolution passed by the General Confer- 
ence of 1888 through its Judiciary Committee which has never 
been changed. It reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Judiciary be relieved from 
the consideration of all abstract questions of law referred to 
them, and that they shall report such matters only as are 
involved in actual cases submitted.” (Journal 1888, page 275. 
Reports on Judicial Decisions, pages 54 and 55.) . 

We reaffirm that decision and respectfully return the petition 
unanswered. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 15. As to Vatipiry or APPENDIX, 
PARAGRAPHS 565-625 


The question is asked, “Whether or not these sixty pages 
(565-625) are in effect at this time and will continue in effect 
after the General Conference, provided they are not re-enacted 
by this General Conference ?” 

Answer: Chapter IV is headed, “General Conference Reports 
and Resolutions.” These reports and resolutions were collated 
and placed in the appendix by the Editor of the Discipline be- 
cause he believed them “sufficiently important to justify publi- 
cation.” Whenever any one of them has not lost validity be- 
cause the situation to which it refers no longer exists (e. g., 
“Resolutions Concerning the Plan of Unification of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South”) it is still in effect and will so continue unless and until 
i is contravened by some action of a succeeding General Con- 
erence. 


Adopted, May 18. 
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Report No. 18. Constirurionatity or ELEcTION oF BISHOPS 
FOR A Limitep TERM 


The General Conference has referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary the following specific question (No. 1191) for an- 
swer, to wit: 


“Whereas, The question of the election of Bishops for a limited 
term of years is now before the General Conference, the report 
of the Committee on Episcopacy dealing with this subject having 
been printed in The Daily Christian Advocate; and 

“Whereas, A primary consideration in reaching a conclusion 
on this matter is the constitutionality of such an election; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Conference hereby requests the 
Committee on Judiciary to report at the earliest possible mo- 
ment a decision on the constitutionality of the election of 
Bishops for a limited term of years with or without provision for 
re-election.” 

Reduced to its simplest form this is the question: “May the 
General Conference elect Bishops for a limited term?” 

Two primary considerations at once are suggested: 

1. Is it expedient, and 

2. Is it lawful, so to elect? 

The General Conference in its consideration of the question 
propounded is sitting as a judicial body. It is a pure question 
of law which we are called upon to decide. The Judiciary 
Committee must endeavor to answer this question with impar- 
tiality and so should the members of the General Conference, 
free of bias and prejudice. 

Much of inaccuracy has crept into prior discussions and the 
questions of expediency and of laws have been confused. 

We shall not, nor should the General Conference permit itself 
to, discuss the matter of expediency. That has nothing to do 
with the law of the case. ‘Therefore, we shall consider the 
matter solely as to whether it is lawful so to elect. 

Our founder, John Wesley, believed in the Episcopal form of 
Church government and as early as 1756, he said: “I believe 
the Episcopal form of Church government to agree with the 
practice and writings of the Apostles.” Under date of Septem- 
ber 10, 1784, in his letter to “Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury and our 
brethren in North America,” he referred to the Church of Eng- 
land when he wrote: “I think it the best constituted national 
Church in the world,” and speaking thus directly to our early 
brethren, he added: “They are now at full lberty simply to 
follow the Scripture and the primitive Church.” 

Quoting from an original copy of the Discipline of 1808 now 
before us, it is stated: 

“Our venerable friend, who under God, had been the Father 
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of the great revival of religion now extending over the earth, 
by the means of the Methodists, determined to ordain ministers 
for America; and for this purpose, in the year 1784, sent over 
three regularly ordained clergy, but preferring the Episcopal 
mode of Church government to any other, he solemnly set apart, 
by the imposition of his hands, and prayer, one of them, viz.: 
Thomas Coke, Doctor of Civil Law, late of Jesus College in the 
University of Oxford, and a presbyter of the Church of England, 
for the Episcopal office and having delivered to him letters of 
Episcopal orders, commissioned and directed him to set apart 
Francis Asbury, then General Assistant to the Methodist Society 
in America, for the same Episcopal office, by prayer, and the 
imposition of the hands of the said Thomas Coke, other regu- 
larly ordained Ministers assisting in the sacred ceremony, at 
which time the General Conference, held at Baltimore, did 
unanimously receive the said Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury 
as their Bishops, being fully satisfied of the validity of their 
Episcopal ordination.” (Pages 5, 6, Discipline 1808.) 

Thus the fact that the Conference of 1784 unanimously 
elected Coke and Asbury is confirmed by the record made 
twenty-four years later. 

We are all familiar with the fact that Wesley claimed: “TI 
firmly believe that I am a Scriptural Episcopos, as much as 
any man in England or in Europe.” 

No one within the Church disputes that John Wesley per- 
formed the duties and exercised the powers of Episcopal author- 
ity in England so long as he lived. If our Episcopacy be chal- 
lenged, may not Wesley’s assertion be equally disputed? Wesley 
by his actions and words instituted the proceedings whereby 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was founded in America, in 
1784, as we find recorded in the Discipline of 1808. This 
ancient record can hardly be challenged after the lapse of one 
hundred and twenty years. 

It may be conceded that Wesley without any reference to the 
question of tenure rebuked those General Superintendents thus 
created for using the title of Bishops and that some of his 
followers at subsequent periods rebelled against their alleged 
authority and that there have been other protests made since, 
but the great majority of those followers have been loyal to 
the form of government thus founded and administered and 
the Church has seemingly been prospered under God. 

When the delegated General Conference was created in 
1808, the Third Restrictive Rule was prescribed, and wag en- 
acted as follows: 

“They shall not change or alter any part or rule of our 
government, so as to do away Episcopacy, or destroy the plan 
ahaa itinerant General Superintendency.” (14, Discipline 


as 
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Such rule has remained firmly imbedded in our Constitution 
for one hundred and twenty years. Its interpretation ought to 
be comparatively easy, but has been rendered difficult by reason 
of disagreement as to the essential or concrete meaning of the 
word “Episcopacy.” Many, also, overlook the words following, 
or fail to give effect to them, namely: “or destroy the plan of 
our itinerant General Superintendency.” 

Our interpretation of the rule is that it did not mean merely 
the name of a function to be exercised nor a mere paper plan. 
It means just what it has ever been, and meant to be, so 
understood and interpreted by John Wesley to mean and be, 
namely, General Superintendents (commonly designated by 
recognized custom and courtesy by the title of Bishops) of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, performing the duties and exercis- 
ing the powers of the Episcopacy, amenable to the General 
Conference according to the accepted law of our Church, as set 
forth in its Discipline, elected by the General Conference as 
such, to serve so long as their spirit, practice and doctrine be- 
cometh the Gospel of Christ and they shall submit to the 
Discipline and order of the Methodist Episcopal Church. So 
these have been chosen, set apart, ordained or consecrated in 
the same manner during our entire history of one hundred and 
forty years. 

Continuously for so long a period, as a Church we have 
recognized those who have thus been elected, as overseers of the 
work, so long as they were efficient and until duly retired by 
action of the General Conference and in accordance with the 
Discipline. 

It is an interesting and perhaps pertinent fact that the 
development of the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and of the United States practically were contempo- 
raneous. 

Observation and study teach us that a Constitution, from its 
very nature, never has and cannot enter into a minute specifi- 
cation of all minor elements of description and detail. Those 
are naturally and obviously included in the words used, and 
from them others are implied. 

The men who wrote the Constitution of the Church were 
doubtless influenced by the arguments and discussions then 
so universally employed by statesmen as well as churchmen. It 
should be noted that the Constitution is silent upon the ques- 
tion of tenure. This is an undisputed fact. Had the fathers 
intended to create an Episcopacy with a possibility for limiting 
its tenure it could have been easily accomplished by using appro- 
priate words to that effect. This was not done. 

By reason of this omission, we at once are led to ask what was 
in the mind of the brethren when using the word “Hpiscopacy,” 


~ 
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which could not be destroyed, or those other words, “nor destroy 
the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency.” 

Some method of interpretation must be employed. With Pro- 
fessor Lieber, it may be said: 

“That the very basis of all interpretation is, that no sen- 
tence or form of words can have more than one true sense, 
and the whole object of interpretation is to find the precise 
meaning of the words employed, and above all there must be 
exercised good faith, without which the object of all interpreta- 
tion will be destroyed.” 

Turning to the Federal Constitution by way of example, 
we find it was therein declared that the “judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, etc.,” but 
nowhere did it define what was judicial power. 

A. distinguished writer upon constitutional interpretation 
speaking with reference to this omission said: 

“Tt was doubtless regarded as unnecessary to enter into a 
detail of the specific powers of the judiciary. Courts did not 
originate in constitutions, they originated in the common law, 
and their powers were then as well established and understood 
as any other question. Their powers existed and were known 
at common law. By adopting a judicial department, they, by 
implication, adopted their powers, and to whatever extent the 
constitution, or statutes enacted under it, conferred a new, or 
limited an existing power, the authority of the judiciary was 
so extended or restricted as the case might be. Without such 
extension or restriction, the constitution and statutes are to be 
interpreted by the common law.” (Potter’s Dwarris on Stat- 
utes, 340.) 

If the above is regarded a safe rule in all the courts of the 
land, as it is, will the General Conference, in this greatest of all 
ecclesiastical tribunals in the world, go far afield, if they are 
guided by the same unerring doctrine? 

Again we find the method adopted by all the Courts to be, 
that, “in construing a statute of doubtful meaning, the Courts 
will give weight to the practical construction placed thereon 
by those charged with the duty of executing and applying it. 
This rule is especially applicable when the construction has 
long prevailed and the practical construction of the officer 
or department has received the implied approval of the legisla- 
tive body.” 

Bishop Thomas B. Neely said as late as 1924 that: “The 
common law of established usage, there being no written law to 
the contrary, is among the best forms of law, and unwritten 
law is good law.” (“Vital Points in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” page 48.) 

This rather blunt statement of the law is borne out by many 
authorities of which we cite some. 
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“A custom is a usage which has obtained the force of law. 
In other words, it is a law established by long usage.” 17, 
Corpus Juris, 446. § 1. 

Definition of “Custom” by Webster: “Long established prac- 
tice considered as unwritten law and resting for authority on 
long consent; a usage that by long continuance acquired a 
legally binding force.” 

“Custom is unwritten law, established by Common Consent 
and uniform practice from time immemorial.” (2 Greenleaf 
248, quoted from 12 Federal Reporter 504 at 506.) 

The Supreme Court of the United States said in 1832 that 
it would be “a solemn mockery” if it should be required to 
exclude “from our consideration usages and customs which are 
the law of every government.” (Italics by the Court.) (United 
States vs. Arrendondo, 6 Peters (U. S.) 715.) 

Supported by our traditions, our history, the words, acts 
and conduct of John Wesley and the Fathers of our Church, 
as well as by reason and authority we can answer the question 
asked, as to whether it would be constitutional to elect Bishops 
for a limited term of years, only in one way, that is to say: No. 

The election of Bishops for a limited term can be accom- 
plished only by the adoption of a constitutional amendment in 
the manner provided by the Discipline—and this remedy is of 
easy application whenever desirable. 

Adopted, May 28. 


MINORITY REPORT 


A minority whose names are appended beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

The third restrictive rule upon whose interpretation the 
majority report is based reads as follows: “The General Con- 
ference shall not change nor alter any part or rule of our 
government so as to do away Episcopacy, nor destroy the plan 
of our itinerant General Superintendency.” Here are two things 
which a General Conference cannot do. They are, stated in 
inverse order, (a) Change or alter any part or rule of our gov- 
ernment so as to. . . destroy the plan of our itinerant General 
Superintendency; (b) Change or alter any part or rule of our 
government so as to do away Hpiscopacy. As to (“a”) there 
would seem to be little difference of opinion. Clearly a term 
long enough for a Bishop to travel as an itinerant General 
Superintendent would not violate this rule. 

The difference of opinion is as to (“b”). What is the Gen- 
eral Conference prohibited from doing? Certainly not to change 
or alter any part or rule of our government, but it is prohibited 
from changing or altering any part or rule of our government 
so as to do away, i. e., destroy, Episcopacy. It is the opinion of 
this minority that the election of Bishops for one or more quad- 
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renniums would not destroy Episcopacy. It leaves the office un- 
affected. It changes and alters the length of time the incumbent 
remains in the office. It does not destroy any of his powers. 

It is therefore clearly within the power of the General Con- 
ference without changing the constitution to provide for the 
election of Bishops for a limited term. 


John Marshall, John KE. Bowes, 
H. R. Snavely, C. O. Holmes, 
A. C. Goddard, Carl G. Doney, 
J. I. Bartholomew, F. R. Bayley, 
Fred A. Wahl, George L. Peck. 


Minority Report defeated, May 23. 


Report No. 19. DeEcIston AS TO VALIDITY OF APPENDIX 


The Judiciary Committee to which was referred Memorial No. 
1199 submits the following report: 

Question: Who shall decide the period of valid hfe on mat- 
ters contained in the Appendix of the Discipline? 

Answer: Referring to Report No. 15 of the Committee on 
Judiciary (page 397, Daily Christian Advocate), the validity of 
a General Conference resolution contained in the Appendix of 
the Discipline is determined by (a) A situation to which it re- 
fers continuing to exist, and (b) no contravening action by the 
General Conference. The question as to whether one resolution 
contravenes another is for the General Conference to decide. 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 20. APPEAL oF SELDON EWING 


The appellant was tried upon duly formulated charges before 
a Select Number appointed for that purpose by the Puget Sound 
Annual Conference, of which he was a member, in September, 
1924; he appeared in person and was also represented by counsel ; 
five of the six charges were sustained and he was found guilty 
as charged of unministerial and unchristian conduct; thereupon 
he was deposed from the Ministry and expelled from the mem- 
bership of the Church. 

Within the prescribed time an appeal was taken to a Judicial 
Conference; such a conference, properly constituted and com- 
petent to hear the appeal was convened October 6, 1925; the 
Appellant had due notice of the time and place of the meeting 
thereof and was expressly advised in writing by the Bishop 
assigned to preside at the Judicial Conference that in case of 
his failure to appear either in person or by. Counsel he would 
lose the right of further appeal. 

The Appellant did not appear in either fashion and the Ju- 
dicial Conference declined to entertain the appeal because of 
such non-appearance and on the further ground of the Appel- 
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lant’s refusal to abide by the findings of the trial court in 
failing to surrender his credentials after repeated demands. 
(Discipline. 1924, § 313, 8 1.) 

The notice of appeal to the General Conference assigns errors 
alleged to have infected the proceedings in which the accounts, 
contracts and circumstances of the supposed delinquent were 
officially inspected pursuant to § 259 of the Discipline (1924) 
and the proceedings of the Investigating Committee under § 252, 
§ 1, that antedated the trial before the Select Number. 

The notice of appeal also challenges a review from decisions 
of the presiding Bishop of the Judicial Conference made inter- 
mediate as regards the trial at Annual Conference and the meet- 
ing of the Judicial Conference. 

No appeal lies from the conduct of the official inquiries insti- 
tuted under § 259 and § 252, § 1, of the Discipline (1924) 
when they are followed by a trial at the Annual Conference, 
Discipline (1924) {§ 261, 262. When a trial does not follow, 
provision for the correction of errors in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings is made in § 264, § 2, Discipline (1924). 

While an appeal directly to the General Conference from 
decisions of a Bishop is permissible in certain specified condi- 
tions such an appeal cannot be entertained in the first instance 
in case an appeal has been taken to a Judicial Conference; here 
there was such an appeal and the decisions of the Bishop were 
reviewable by the Appellate tribunal. Discipline (1924) 4 313, 

13. 

: There being, therefore, no provision for an appeal from the 
initial inquiries, and the appeal from the decisions of the pre- 
siding Bishop being inseparably associated with the appeal from 
the findings of the Select Number, there remains now to be 
determined only the propriety of the disposition by the Judicial 
Conference of the major ground of the appeal. 

The appeal was not entertained; it was held that the Appel- 
lant had forfeited his right to a review for the reasons above 
stated; though the Appellant could forfeit his right to an 
examination of the facts or of the merits, he could not forfeit 
by his conduct, however contumacious, the right of the Church 
to correct its error, if any, or exonerate it from the obligation 
of doing so; it is the duty of the Church to be just, its high 
privilege to be merciful. Mii 2b 

The Appellant was found guilty of unministerial and un- 
christian conduct; this verdict should stand for the reasons 
given by the Judicial Conference; a denial of the right to review 
the facts does not preclude the right nor obviate the duty of 
scrutinizing the penalty imposed if it be of doubtful legality or 
is unduly severe; the General Conference is not foreclosed from — 
the performance of this duty, or denied this privilege unless we 
sacrifice substance to a strict adherence to forms of procedure ; 
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forms should dominate only to preserve the substance. The 
penalty for unministerial conduct can only affect the ministerial 
function; such conduct together with behavior characterized as 
“high imprudence” subjects the offender to the maximum pen- 
alty of deprivation of his ministerial office and credentials. 
Discipline (1924) §§ 171, 263, 266; “unchristian conduct” is 
not found in our terminology and for it no penalty is pre- 
scribed. 

We find, therefore, that the penalty imposed is of questionable 
legality and unduly oppressive, and constitutes such a serious 
error that justice requires its correction. (Discipline 1924, 

300. 

: on decision is that the penalty imposed by the Trial Court 
be changed by striking out therefrom the provision expelling 
the accused from membership in the Church, and that the 
judgment so modified shall stand, provided the Appellant within 
sixty days surrenders his credentials to the Secretary of the 
Puget Sound Conference; in case of his failure so to do the 
decision of the Trial Court is to remain unchanged. 

Your Committee was attended by Rev. Francis LaViolette and 
Rev. E. M. Hill as accredited Counsel for the Church and for 
the Appellant, respectively; the Appellant had due notice of 
the appointed hearing of his appeal but was unable to be present, 
as your Committee was informed by his Counsel. 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 21. Term or Detecate To Lay ELECTORAL 
CONFERENCE 


Your Judiciary Committee has been requested to answer the 
following question : 

“Are delegates to Lay Electoral Conferences elected for the 
Guadrennium, or must there be a new election in the regular way 
by the Churches for each and every special session of the Lay 
Electoral Conference ?” 

We find no direct provision in the Discipline covering this 
question but by inference based on what clearly seems to be a 
fair interpretation of parts of two different paragraphs of the 
1924 Discipline, we reach the conclusion that delegates to Lay 
Electoral Conferences are not elected for the Quadrennium. 
{ 39, § 1, reads in part as follows: 

“A Lay Electoral Conference shall be constituted quadren- 
nially, or whenever duly called for by the General Conference, 
within the bounds of each Annual Conference, for the purpose 
of electing lay delegates to the General Conference, and for the 
purpose of voting on constitutional changes.” 

§ 41, § 3, after providing for special sessions of Annual Con- 
ferences continues as follows: 

“They (General Superintendents) may also in such cases 
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call extra sessions of the Lay Electoral Conferences for the 
purpose of electing Lay Delegates to the General Conference.” 

In the first paragraph quoted we call special attention to the 
words “or whenever duly called by the General Conference.” 
To hold that Delegates to Lay Electoral Conferences are elected 
for the quadrennium would render the above quoted provisions 
meaningless and superfluous. The fact that these two pro- 
visions are inserted in the Discipline clearly indicates that the 
General Conference did not intend Lay Electoral Conferences 
to be elected for the quadrennium. 

Adopted May 28. 


Report No. 22. THe Ruines of THE BisHors 


Your Committee on the Judiciary, acting under { 566, Rule 
40, § 3, of the Discipline of 1924, (2) hereby reports that we 
have carefully reviewed the rulings of the Bishops during the 
Quadrennium 1924-1928, and we recommend that they be ap- 
proved. The rulings as reviewed and approved are as follows: 


Rutines Apoptep NovemBErR, 1924 


Question 93—Are the Lay Electoral Conferences that are re- 
quired by General Conference action to vote on the proposed 
Constitutional Amendments during the calendar year 1925 the 
Conferences that were last elected, or is it necessary that there 
should be a new election? 

Answer—We recommend the election of new Lay Electoral 
Conferences to vote on the Constitutional Questions ordered by 
the General Conference to be submitted for a vote during the 
calendar year 1925 whenever it is possible to elect the delegates 
in the Disciplinary manner. Where this cannot be done because 
the first and third Quarterly Conferences have already been 
held, the Lay Electoral Conferences last elected shall be re- 
called to vote on these Questions. 

Question 94—Is it legal to appoint a Conference Evangelist 
whose work will not be entirely within the bounds of his Con- 
ference? 

Answer—Inasmuch as the phrase, “within the Conference, 
has been dropped from Paragraph 208, Section 4, Sub-section 8, 
relating to Conference Evangelists, it is our opinion- that the 
Bishop on the proper request of an Annual Conference is at 
liberty to appoint a Conference Evangelist whose work need 
not be entirely confined within that Conference. 

Question 95—If a minister is appointed to serve an institu- 
tion or organization not under the control of, or under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, does he lose his claim 
for the years he serves such an institution? 

Answer—He does. See { 341, Sec. 2. 


dd 
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Question 96—Is the calling of an adjourned session of a reg- 
ular General Conference in the interim between two quadren- 
nial General Conferences legal ? 

Answer—The General Conference has approved the calling of 
such a session in its ruling adopted in 1920. Such a session 
is therefore legal. 

Question 97—Was the action of the District Superintendents 
of the Pittsburgh Conference in refusing to entertain charges 
of maladministration against Bishop McConnell in connection 
with the case of the Rev. R. H. Little of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference legal ? 

Answer—The District Superintendents of the Pittsburgh 
Conference refused to consider a restatement of the substance 
of matters that had been before the Committee on Episcopacy 
of the General Conference and had been dismissed by this Com- 
mittee. In deciding that no further action needed to be taken, 
as no new matter had been presented, they acted in accordance 
with the Law of the Church. 

Question 98—Was the ruling of Bishop McConnell in refus- 
ing to entertain the renewal of charges against Rev. R. H. Lit- 
tle of the Pittsburgh Conference legal? 

Answer—The only appeal from a legal ruling by a Bishop is 
to the General Conference. 

Question 99—Is the General Conference estopped by the Gen- 
eral Rules, or by the Restrictive Rules, from changing the Law 
of the Church on Divorce? 

Answer—This is a question to be answered by the General 
Conference, and not by the Board of Bishops. 


Rutines Apoptep May, 1925 


Question 100—Have the Stewards of an Annual Conference 
the right to grant a retiring allowance to a member of the An- 
nual Conference in the interim between Conference session with- 
out the vote of the Annual Conference granting the brother the 
retired relation? 

Answer—There is no law giving the Board of Stewards this 
right. 

“Question 101—Can a Conference member over sixty-five years 
of age retire during the interim between Conference sessions? 

Answer—He cannot. All changes of Conference relation are 
made at and by vote of the Annual Conference. See Paragraph 
188, Section 2, and Paragraph 81, Section 4, Discipline of 1924. 

Onestion 102—Has the Board of Stewards of an Annual Con- 
ference the right to withhold all or a part of a retired minister’s 
claim during the interim between Conference sessions for any 
cause which may seem to them sufficient ? 

Answer—There is no law definitely dlodenitticy this possible 
action. 
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Question 103—A petition from the Des Moines Conference 
requested the enforcement of the Disciplinary law concerning 
prorating. In the paper occurs this question, What is the atti- 
tude of the Board of Bishops in regard to the enforcement of 
the law concerning the matter of prorating? 

Answer—The duty of the Bishops in this particular is found 
in the Discipline of 1924, Paragraph 8%. This duty the Bishops 
scrupulously perform. 

Question 104—Can Trustees of an Annual Conference give 
money that they have received from the sale of churches to the 
Conference Endowment Fund for retired ministers? 

Answer—They cannot. Under Paragraphs 360, 361, and 
363, Discipline of 1924, Trustees of an Annual Conference are 
not authorized to use the proceeds of abandoned church prop- 
erty for the veteran preachers’ Endowment Fund. 

Question 105—When a Conference is changed from Spring 
to Fall, or vice versa, how long a time must elapse between Con- 
ference sessions in order that the time so elapsing may be 
counted as a full Conference year? 

Answer—Under these conditions more than six months may 
be counted as a full Conference year. 

Question 106—lIs it possible for an Annual Conference to 
reconsider a vote which has been taken on proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendments? 

Answer—There is no Disciplinary provision for such recon- 
sideration. See Discipline of 1924, Paragraph 47 and Para- 
graph 602, Section 3. 

Question 107—Certain questions have arisen about church 
properties that were formerly in the North German Conference 
that has been merged with the Minnesota Conference. The 
question is asked conerning these property rights. 

Answer—Any property rights that pertain to properties for- 
merly in the North German Conference now inhere in the Con- 
ference with which the North German Conference has been 
united, or to which the property in question may have been 
transferred. 

Question 108—Under what circumstances may church prop- 
erty be declared abandoned, and its sale ordered? 

Answer—When the Trustees, if there is no Quarterly Con- 
ference involved; the Quarterly Conference that has immediate 
jurisdiction; or the Annual Conference within whose jurisdic- 
tion the church is located decides that it is desirable or neces- 
sary that these steps be taken. Discipline of 1924, Paragraph 
362. 

Question 109—What are the rights of the unorganized com- 
munity in which abandoned church property is located, particu- 
larly the member of the community who may have contributed 
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to the erection of the buildings and the maintenance of wor- 
ship? 

Leen such rights have been defined, and in our judg- 
ment, no such rights exist. 

Question 110—What are the claims of contiguous Method- 
ist Episcopal Churches in the event of the sale of abandoned 
church property ? 

Answer—The decision as to just claims of this nature lies 
with the Annual Conference. Discipline of 1924, Paragraphs — 
360 and 362. 

Question 111—A circuit has two or more church properties, 
each held by a separate Board of Trustees. One such church is 
abandoned. Can the trustees of this abandoned church convey 
the equity to another Board of Trustees in the same circuit ? 

Answer—This may be done by the direction of the Quar- 
terly Conference. Discipline of 1924, Paragraph 361. 


Ruuines ApopreD NovEMBER, 1925 


Question 112—Has a District Conference power to license 
a candidate in his absence? 

Answer—-The Discipline requires that the candidate shall be 
examined on Doctrine and Discipline in the presence of the 
Quarterly Conference. See Discipline 1924, Paragraph 220, 
Item 1. It is our opinion, therefore, that a candidate cannot 
be licensed in his absence. ; 

Question 113—Has an Annual Conference the right to grant 
probationers the privilege of the Conference floor? If so, does 
this right include the right to make and second motions? 

Answer—The general extension of the right to debate to pro- 
bationers in an Annual Conference seems to us of doubtful 
legality and more than doubtful wisdom. The extension of the 
right to the floor in an Annual Conference is one that should 
be exercised by the Conference only when, in its judgment, the 
interests of the Church can best be served by such extension. 
It is a courtesy, not a right that any group can claim. In any 
case, such extension does not carry the right to make or second 
motions. 

Question 114—Does the Discipline, 1924, contemplate the 
election and meeting of a Lay Electoral Conference in a Mis- 
sion Conference for the purpose of voting on proposed changes 
in the Constitution of the Church? If such Lay Electoral Con- 
ference meet and vote on changes in the Constitution, is the 
vote valid? 

Answer—The General Conference of 1924 removed from the 
members of Mission Conferences the disability of being de- 
barred from voting on proposed changes in the Constitution. 
However, no provision has been made by the General Confer- 
ence for the laity in a Mission Conference to elect representatives 
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for the purpose of voting on such proposed changes. We there- 
_fore hold that under the law of the Church a Lay Conference 
may not legally be convened in a Mission Conference for the 
purpose of voting on proposed Constitution changes. If any 
such Electoral Conference has met and voted, the validity, or 
otherwise, of the vote so cast is left to the General Conference. 

Question 115—Can members of a church be marked as with- 
drawn by the pastor or the official board without having asked 
in writing to be allowed to withdraw, or without having united 
with any other church? 

Answer—-According to Paragraph 59 of Discipline, 1924, a 
member of the Church cannot be considered as withdrawn un- 
less he communicates his purpose to withdraw to the pastor in 
writing. A pastor or official board has no power to determine 
the status or membership of a member of the Church except 
as provided in the Discipline. 

Question 116—Can Mission Conferences participate in the 
distribution of the Chartered Fund? 

Answer—According to Paragraph 509, Discipline, 1924, the 
interests of the Chartered Fund shall be divided into as many 
equal parts as there are Annual Conferences. According to 
this Paragraph it does not appear that Mission Conferences 
have any claim upon the Chartered Fund. 

Inasmuch, however, as the purpose of the Chartered Fund as 
stated in Paragraph 509, Section 1, would include members of 
Mission Conferences, we recommend that the next General Con- 
ference provide for their participation in the distribution of the 
Fund. . 

Question 117—By what method may a Conference be trans- 
ferred from one Area to another in the interval between Gen- 
eral Conferences? Also, how are newly organized Conferences 
to be assigned for Area supervision ? 

Answer—Upon the death of a Bishop during a quadrennium, 
or upon any other emergency deemed by the Board of Bishops 
sufficient to require such action, the law of the Church author- 
izes the Board of Bishops to make such changes in the super- 
vision of the Areas as will best conserve the interests of the work. 
In any emergency, therefore, the General Superintendents have 
a right to make changes in Area Assignments between sessions 
of the General Conference. This includes the assignment of 
newly organized Missions or Conferences. See Paragraph 573, 
Section 3, Discipline, 1924. 


Rutines Apoprep May, 1926 
Question 118—Is a candidate for admission on trial in an 
Annual Conference obliged to serve three years under a District 
Superintendent before he can be admitted on trial? 
Answer—This Rule, Paragraph 617, Section 2, Discipline 
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of 1924, applies only to candidates for admission on trial in 
an Annual Conference who have not completed a course of study 
equivalent to the University Senate requirements for admission 
to college. When a candidate has not completed such a course 
of study, he cannot be legally admitted on trial in an Annual 
Conference until after he has served three years satisfactorily 
under a District Superintendent, and then only by a two-thirds 
vote of the Annual Conference. 

Question 119—Under the Seminary Rule, Paragraph 179, 
Section 4, Discipline of 1924, is a minister eligible to election 
to Elder’s Orders one year after his election to Deacon’s Orders 
under the Seminary Rule, Paragraph 176, Section 2? 

Answer—In May, 1911, the Bishops ruled (see Ruling 208), 
and the General Conference of 1912 approved the Ruling, that 
“An Annual Conference is not authorized to elect a preacher to 
Elder’s Orders under the Seminary Rule one year after his elec- 
tion to Deacon’s Orders under said Rule, although he may have 
complied with all the other requirements in Discipline Para- 
graph 179, Section 3.” In view of the fact that there has been 
no change in the wording of the Seminary Rule since 1911, we 
reply: Under the Seminary Rule, Paragraph 179, Section 4, 
a minister is not eligible to election to Elder’s Orders one year 
after his election to Deacon’s Orders under the Seminary Rule, 
Paragraph 176, Section 2. 

Question 120—In the application of Paragraph 68, is a min- 
ister authorized to accept any other ground for divorce except 
that shown on the court records? 

Answer—The application of Paragraph 68, Discipline of 
1924, must be based upon the action of the civil court. That 
alone has power to decide the cause of any particular divorce. 
This decision is strictly in harmony with the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference taken May 13, 1924. 

Question 121—The General Conference of 1924 revised Para- 
graph 95 of the Discipline relating to the organization and 
powers of Central Mission Conferences so as now to provide for 
two kinds of Regional Conferences; “Central Conferences” and 
“Central Mission Conferences.” The General Conference neg- 
lected to classify the existing Regional Conferences under these 
two heads. All had previously been listed under Central Mis- 
sion Conferences, but all, without regard to their qualifications, 
are now entered in Paragraphs 519 to 522 as Central Confer- 
ences. Until the next General Conference, what should these 
Conferences assume as to their standing and powers? 

Answer—The evident intention of the General Conference 
was that all Regional Conferences meeting conditions of Para- 
graph 95, Section 1, Sub-sections 1 and 2, should be allowed 
the larger powers authorized to Central Conferences. We there- 
fore advise that such Regional Conferences as meet these condi- 
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tions regard themselves as duly organized and authorized Cen- 
tral Conferences. Those not meeting the conditions to be re- 
garded as Central Mission Conferences. 

Question 122—To whom do the words, “Mission Superinten- 
dents” in Paragraph 418, Section 1, Discipline of 1924, refer? 

Answer—The words “Mission Superintendents” in Para- 
graph 418, Section 1, Discipline of 1924, refer only to the Su- 
perintendents of organized Missions and do not include all Dis- 
trict Superintendents in that mission field. 

Question 123—Under Paragraph 241, Discipline of 1924, 
must the four traveling elders be selected from the District in 
which the alleged offense was committed; or may the four trav- 
eling elders be selected by the District Superintendent from 
any Annual or Mission Conference ? 

Answer—The District Superintendent is not restricted to 
any one Conference in his selection of the four traveling elders 
called for in Paragraph 241, Discipline 1924. 

Question 125—When a member of an Annual Conference who 
has been retired for disability before reaching the age of 65 
shall reach the Discipline age of retirement, can he have the 
basis of his retirement changed to that of age without being 
made effective and given an appointment? 

Answer—A member of an Annual Conference who has been 
retired because of disability before the age of 65 may, upon 
reaching the age of 65, and having in the meantime recovered 
from his disability, request the Conference to order an entry 
upon the records which will show that from this time forward 
his retirement is granted under Paragraph 188, Section 2, Dis- 
cipline of 1924, on the ground of having reached the Disciplinary 
age for voluntary retirement. The Conference shall grant this 
request when made under these conditions. 

Question 126—-Under Paragraph 341, Section 3, Discipline 
of 1924, when does the Annuity Claim of a widow begin? 

Answer—The Annuity Claim of a widow begins immediately 
upon the death of her husband. The Claim of the husband 
conversely ceases with his death. 

Question 127—What body in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has the power to retire a Deaconess from active service? 

Answer—Under Paragraph 239, Section 1, Discipline of 
1924, a Deaconess may be retired by the General Deaconess 
Board on proper recommendation. The power to, retire a Dea- 
coness now inheres in the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and 
Deaconess Work, the legal successor of the General Deaconess 
Board. 

Question 128—Has the preliminary committee called for un- 
der Paragraph 241, Discipline of 1924, the power to include 
other accusations that may have been or may be made in the 
case ? 
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Answer—The preliminary committee provided for under 
Paragraph 241 may include additional accusations if it so de- 
sires. 

Question 129—Can a local preacher resign from the local 
preacher’s office without the consent of the quarterly or district 
conference that has licensed him? 

Answer—The surrender of a local preacher’s license and his 
resignation from that office cannot take effect without the con- 
sent of the quarterly or district conference that gave the license. 


Ruutines ApopreD NoOvEMBER, 1926 


Question 130—Should baptized children be counted and re- 
ported as church members ? 

Answer—Paragraph 90, Section 8, Discipline of 1924, dis- 
tinctly states that baptized children shall not be counted as 
preparatory members in making reports of membership. This 
language precludes their being counted as members in full. 
Baptized children are to be listed as preparatory members for 
purposes of instruction and of ultimate reception into member- 
ship in accordance with the Ritual found in Paragraph 528, 
Discipline of 1924. 

Question 131—If a preacher is granted a year’s leave of 
absence by a Bishop and shortly thereafter is given a regular 
appointment by the Bishop, is he eligible for leave of absence 
before seven years have elapsed ? 

Answer—Leave of absence is a relief from appointment for 
one year granted by the Bishop on vote of the Annual Confer- 
ence in response to the minister’s request. Paragraph 207, Sec- 
tion 6, Discipline of 1924, gives the Bishop the power to change 
the appointments of preachers between the sessions of an An- 
nual Conference as necessity may require and the Discipline 
direct. Under this law the Bishop may give an appointment 
to a man who has been granted a year’s leave of absence. If 
such appointment occurs within the first six months of the year 
for which the minister was granted leave of absence, he retains 
the right which he had to ask for a year’s leave of absence. 

Question 132—Under Paragraph 341, Section 2, Discipline 
of 1924, is a minister’s claim for Annuity years of service 
limited to two years only on trial? 

Answer—lIt is our judgment that the law of the Church limits 
a minister’s Annuity years on trial to two years only. 

Question 133—Is it necessary that the record of membership 
called for in Paragraph 48, Section 5, Discipline of 1924, be 
kept in a book, or is a Card Index record sufficient ? 

Answer—The Discipline does not prescribe the form in which 
the record should be kept. A properly kept Card Index may be 
as good as a book record. We recommend, however, that the 
record of membership be kept in a suitable book. 
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Question 134—The General Conference of 1924 incorporated 
in the Constitution the amendment changing the ratio govern- 
ing General Conference representation. The General Confer- 
ence of 1924 took no action on the ratio that should govern the 
elections for the General Conference of 1928. What ratio should 
govern in these elections? 

Answer—Since the General Conference of 1924 did not take 
any action on the ratio of representation in the election of the 
succeeding General Conference, the ratio fixed by the General 
Conference of 1920 stands as the ratio governing the elections 
for the General Conference of 1928. 

Question 135—Are minor children of living ministers who 
are Conference Claimants themselves Conference Claimants? 

Answer—The clear implication of the law is that only minor 
children who are orphans of deceased ministers are Claimants. 
Paragraph 341, Section 5, Discipline of 1924, says that the An- 
nuity Claim of a dependent child of a minister shall take effect 
upon the death of the father. 

Question 136—Can a member of an Annual Conference in 
the retired relation, who is serving as a supply in a Conference 
other than his own, vote for General Conference delegates from 
the Conference in which he is at work? 

Answer—No. 

Question 137—Is it legal to recognize the orders of a man 
who was an ordained elder of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
who subsequently became a priest in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and who now renounces his connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church and requests that his orders as an ordained minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church be recognized ? 

Answer—It is not. It appears that this man, at his own 
request, was deposed from the ministry of the Protestant Hpis- 
copal Church. He has never been restored to his status as a 
minister in the Protestant Episcopal Church. He cannot, there- 
fore, have his former standing in that Church recognized by 
our Church. 

Question 138—The California German Conference, in accord- 
ance with Paragraph 571, Sections 5 and 6, Discipline of 1924, 
has voted to merge with the Southern California Conference. 
Some of the charges of the California German Conference le 
within the territory of the California Conference. Can such 
charges belong to the Southern California Conference? 

Answer—-They cannot. These charges must belong to the 
Conference within whose geographical boundaries they lie. 
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Question 139—In a Church Trial or Investigation, can 
counsel be other than a minister or member of our Church? 
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Answer—No. See Paragraph 310, Discipline of 1924. 


Question 140—The General Conference of 1880 ordered that 
Rulings made by the Bishops should be submitted to the suc- 
ceeding General Conference. Whose duty is it to see that these 
Rulings are handed in to the General Conference? 

Answer—The Rulings of individual Bishops presiding at 
Conference sessions go to the General Conference in the Jour- 
nals of the Annual Conferences. If these have been contradic- 
tory Rulings, any member interested would be at liberty to 
have the question referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


Question 141-—What is the process by which a member of an 
Annual Conference is located without consent apart from the 
location of a supernumerary or retired preacher who fails to 
report to his Conference, or the automatic location provided for 
those who do not pass through the Course of Study in a speci- 
fied time? 

Answer—The process does not seem to be clearly defined in 
the Discipline. The General Conference should clear this 
matter up. 


Question 142—If a minister leaves the Evangelical Church 
and enters the Roman Catholic Church, later returning to the 
Evangelical Church and being restored to their ministry, can 
his orders then be recognized in our Church? 


Answer—Recognition of orders in another Church is one of 
the prerogatives of an Annual Conference. We are of the opin- 
ion that in the case mentioned above an Annual Conference 
would be justified in recognizing these credentials. 

Question 1483—When the General Conference authorizes the 
organization of an Annual or Mission Conference, or a Mis- 
sion, does the new organization take full authority over both 
the congregations and the properties belonging to them? Or 
does the new organization merely consist of the congregations 
and properties for purposes of appointment? 


Answer—The statistics of the several Charges of a Mission 
are to be reported in the Journal of the Mission and not in the 
Journal or Journals of the Conference or Conferences in which 
the ministerial members of the Mission hold membership. 

In the organization of a Mission or Conference of previously 
existing pastoral charges, the control of churches and parson- 
ages for the use of regularly appointed pastors is automatically 
transferred to the Mission or Conference so created. Admin- 
istrative authority over the membership of such charges is auto- 
matically transferred to the Mission or Conference. 

In such cases, however, the title to the property must be ad- 
justed in accordance with the provisions of the Discipline at 
the time in force, if such provisions are in agreement with the 
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laws of the State or Territory within the boundaries of which 
the property is located. 

Adopted, May 26. 

Note: For action on Questions 92 and 124 see Report No. 30, 
Committee on Judiciary. 


Report No. 24. Tue ConstiturioNALIty oF THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF DisTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS BY THE BrsHors 
ON NOMINATION BY THE ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


On the afternoon of May 23, 1928, there were referred to the 
Judiciary Committee Report No. 13, Committee on Itinerancy, 
and the minority report following (Serial No. 103, page 353, 
Daily Christian Advocate), with the request that we give our 
conclusion upon the Constitutionality of those portions of said 
report 13 which read as follows: 

“Whenever there is to be a change in the Superintendency of 
a District he (the Bishop) shall state that fact to the Annual 
Conference and immediately, without nomination, the Confer- 
ence shall take a ballot, and he shall appoint one of the three 
effective elders receiving the highest vote on this ballot.” 

The questions involved in this proposed amendment are 
divided under three heads in a minority report as follows: 

“1. To elect District Superintendents by vote of the mem- 
bers of the Annual Conference. 

“2. To require the Bishop to submit a number of names to 
the Annual Conference, the Annual Conference to elect one of 
this number as District Superintendent. 

“3. To enable the Annual Conference to nominate three men, 
one of whom the Bishop shall appoint as District Superintend- 
ent.” 

This question twice recently has been passed upon by the 
General Conference; each time the answer was that such pro- 
ceedings would be unconstitutional. These facts would war- 
rant the Committee in saying that until changed it is bound 
by them. 

At the General Conference in 1924 a lengthy and historic 
statement of the whole matter was given and adopted (pages 
426, 427, and 428, Christian Advocate, 1924). 

We quote from that opinion Paragraph 2 of the conclusion: 

“At the time the Constitution was adopted the power to ap- 
point the presiding elders in the Districts was in the Bishop 
who presided over the Annual Conference within which the Dis- 
tricts existed. It was as much a part of the plan of our Epis- 
copacy as was the power to make the appointment of the 
Preachers to Pastoral Charges. To withdraw the power to 
appoint the presiding elders is to alter the plan of our Epis- 
copacy, as much so, as it would be to withdraw the power to 


appoint the ministers to their charges,” 
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A minority report was made and is found printed in the 
Christian Advocate on pages 483 and 484: 

The whole subject was fully discussed pro and con (see pages 
605, 607 and 610). It was finally adopted May 24, 1924 (pages 
610 and 753 of the Daily Christian Advocate). 

Again, at this Conference the matter came before us, and our 
report is found in Serial No. 40, page 267, of the Daily Chris- 
tian Advocate. That report followed the decision of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1924, and was adopted by this body. 

The only question here suggested is how far are those deci- 
sions binding upon the Conference at this time? 

The Courts of our country uniformly hold that the principle 
of Stare Decisis applies with special force to the Construction 
of: Constitutions, and an interpretation’ once deliberately put 
upon the provisions of such an instrument should not be de- 
parted from without grave reasons. (Black’s Const. Law 71, 
Maddox vs. Graham, 2 Metcky 56.) ; 

The Court in the Kentucky case quoted with approval the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of Pennsylvania in the case of 
Commonwealth vs. Allegheny Co., and said: 

“The question (involved in that case) should be considered 
at rest. (Italics ours.) 

“We cannot agree with Counsel, that because it is a Consti- 
tutional question it should be treated as always open. (Italics 
ours. ) 

“Where the meaning of the Constitution on a doubtful ques- 
tion has been once carefully considered and judicially decided, 
the instrument is to be received in that sense, and every reason 
is in favor of a steady adherence to the authoritative interpreta- 
tion thus made.” 

May we call the attention of the Conference to the fact that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has a Constitution by which 
we are controlled. The right of amendment exists and if the 
change suggested is desired the Church at large has a right to 
be heard on that question. This can only be done by having a 
Constitutional amendment presented to them. 

Following the precedents already established we hold that the 
proposed change in the Discipline is unconstitutional and the 
questions asked in the minority report must be answered in a 
like manner. 


Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 25. Power or BisHors To UnITE Two CHarGgEs 
Your Judiciary Committee to which was referred Memorial 
No. 1202 begs leave to submit the following report: 
“Has a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church power, 
when he judges it necessary, to unite two or more Pastoral 
Charges for Quarterly Conference purposes without affecting 
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their pastoral relations, but so as to bring all of the property 
interests under the control of one Board of Trustees?” 

Answer: 

A Bishop has full power under the law and usage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to unite two or more Pastoral 
Charges for Quarterly Conference purposes. A Quarterly Con- 
ference so created may elect a Board of Trustees to control all 
the preperty interests unless the law of the State prevents. 

ee Discipline, 1924, Paragraphs 213 and 607, 345 and 
348. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 26. AppeaL oF JoHN P. INGERSLEW FROM 
EXPULSION FROM ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND 
CHuRcH MEMBERSHIP 


Your Committee on Judiciary, to whom was referred the 
complaint made by Rey. John P. Ingerslew of his expulsion 
from the Denmark Annual Conference and from the Church, 
report thereon as follows: 

Rev. Mr. Ingerslew, after serving charges in New Hampshire 
and Baltimore, went to Denmark in 1919 and became assistant 
‘to Rev. Anton. Bast, then pastor of Jerusalem Church of Copen- 
hagen. On the election of Mr. Bast to the Episcopacy, Mr. 
Ingerslew was made the pastor of Jerusalem Church. For a 
number of years before and after such election there was more 
or less agitation concerning the financial transactions and moral 
conduct of Anton Bast, resulting, October, 1924, in a request 
made by Rev. Mr. Ingerslew and eight laymen to the public 
prosecutor for an investigation into alleged irregularities in the 
financial affairs of Central Mission, which was under the super- 
vision of Bishop Bast. On February 8, 1925, C. Nielson, a 
District Superintendent of Denmark Conference, preferred 
charges against Rev. Mr. Ingerslew, that contrary to the General 
Rules of the Discipline, Paragraphs 30, 33 and 284, “and in 
spite of repeated warnings and requests, last by the District 
Superintendent—jointly signed a complaint to the civil prose- 
cuting authorities against Bishop Anton Bast, before the matter 
in question had been passed through the channels prescribed by 
_ the Discipline. Likewise—by this mode of action and otherwise 
contrary to Paragraph 282 of the Discipline sown dissension in 
the Church and thereby brought shame and calamity over the 
Church.” 

The time fixed by the Bishops for the Denmark Annual Con- 
ference was the first week in July, 1925. A purported session 
convened February 19, 1925, under the presidency of one of the 
Bishops and was opened with the following statement made by 
him: “The present session of the Denmark Annual Conference 
is a regular session of said Conference. For good and sufficient 
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reasons unknown to the Bishops when the date for the Confer- 
ence was fixed, the meeting of the Conference has been advanced 
until to-day. Therefore, the Conference business will be con- 
ducted accordingly.” 


In so holding that the body so convened was a regular ses- 
sion of the Annual Conference, the presiding Bishop, in the 
opinion of your committee, erred. 


Of the forty main Disciplinary questions, some of them hay- 
ing several sub-divisions, outlined as the order of business for 
the Annual Conference (Paragraph 80 of the Discipline) only 
two were dealt with at all, first, Question 15, “Was the char- 
acter of each preacher examined?” There were three districts 
in the Denmark Annual Conference, but the characters of the 
District Superintendent and of the pastors of Copenhagen Dis- 
trict were the only ones examined. Second, Question 25, “Who 
are the supernumerary ministers?” was taken up. The District 
Superintendent informed the Conference that he had received 
a written complaint on John P. Ingerslew from District Super- 
intendent C. Nielson. Then follows a record of the proceedings 
of the trial of John P. Ingerslew (we may note that it is con- 
tended by Mr. Ingerslew that this record is erroneous and ix- 
complete). None of the other thirty-eight questions referred to 
in Paragraph 80 of the Discipline was considered or referred to 
until the Annual Conference held in July. The body was 
convened for the particular purpose of trying the charges against 
John P. Ingerslew. 

The General Conference in 1924 adopted the report of the 
Judiciary Committee reported on page 239 of the “Reports of 
the Committee on Judiciary,” which reads in part as follows: 

“Nothing is said and no provision is made for calling a spe- 
cial session of a single Annual Conference for the consideration 
of matters special to it. Does it follow that no special session 
can be called, and if called, that action at a session so called 
would be invalid? We think it plain that no authority has been 
conferred on a resident Bishop to call a special session of an 
Annual Conference. As he has not been given the power by 
constitutional or statutory provision he does not possess it. 
The fact that no authority exists to issue a call for a special 
session might not necessarily invalidate the proceedings taken 
at such session if all the members attended and participated in 
the proceedings. . . .” 


Bishops sometimes change the date of an Annual Conference 
a week or more so that it has become an unwritten law that a 
Bishop can make such a minor change in order to make neces- 
sary or desirable local adjustments. There is no law under 
which a Bishop may advance the date of an Annual Confer- 
ence as fixed by the Bishops, four or five months for the trans- 
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action of particular business, while the regular business of the 
Conference awaits the established date. 

Your committee is of the opinion and so reports that the 
convening of the so-called regular Annual Conference in Febru- 
ary, 1925, was without authority under the law of the Church, 
was illegal and that the body so convening was not an Annual 
Conference, was wholly without competency to hear or pass on 
the charges under consideration and that its findings and judg- 
ment are a nullity. 

On February 21, 1925, the vote was put on the charges 
(which seemed to have been amended) as follows: 

“Has Rev. John P. Ingerslew denounced Bishop Anton Bast 
to the civil authorities without first having taken the necessary 
steps to try to get the matter settled before the courts of the 
Church, as is provided for and required by the Discipline ?” 

“Has Rev. John P. Ingerslew violated Paragraph 284 of the 
General Rules, Paragraph 30 of the Discipline, which forbids 
‘brother to go to law with brother’ ?” 

The vote was in favor of sustaining these charges, also of the 
charge of sowing dissension. Whereupon judgment was ren- 
dered whereby Mr. Ingerslew was “expelled from the Annual 
Conference and from the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

Your committee is further of the opinion and reports that 
these so-called charges against Mr. Ingerslew, if sustained by 
evidence, accused him of nothing which is or can be a violation 
of the law of the Church or of the land or of good morals. The 
paragraphs of the Discipline on which the charges were founded 
are 30, which declares that it is expected that all who continue 
in the “United Societies” shall refrain from “brother going to 
law with brother”; Paragraph 284, which declares “that if any 
member of the Church, in case of debt or other dispute, shall 
refuse to refer the matter to arbitration, when recommended to 
do so by the Preacher in Charge, or shall enter into a lawsuit 
with another member before these measures are taken, he shall 
be brought to trial. . . .” Paragraph 282, “If a member of 
the Church shall be accused of endeavoring to sow dissension in 
the Church by inveighing against its Doctrines or Discipline, its 
Ministers or Members, or in any other manner, the person so 
offending shall—if he persist in such pernicious practice, be 
brought to trial, and if found guilty, shall be expelled.” 

These paragraphs have, and under elementary principles of 
law and morality can have no reference to violations of the 
criminal laws—offenses against the State. It is not to be ad- 
mitted that the Church, in case of the commission of crime by 
one of its members, may or does require the accuser, if he is 
. also one of its members, before complaining to the public offi- 
cials, to approach the accused, thus giving him warning and 
opportunity to escape, or that the Church may or does require 
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the accuser to first invoke the mediation of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, thereby undertaking to shield the alleged criminal, 
or to conceal or compound crime. 

The charge of sowing dissension or strife in the Church as 
voted on, was as follows: 

“Has Rev. John P. Ingerslew sown dissension and strife in 
the Church by accusing Bishop Anton Bast and by denouncing 
him to the civil authorities?” Thus it was limited in its scope 
to the accusation against Bishop Bast and denouncing him to 
the civil authorities. The charge postulates the same proposi- 
tion, namely, 

That a member of the Church before accusing another mem- 
ber of crime to the law enforcing officers of the state must first 
endeavor to effect a settlement out of court. 

Some months after the expulsion of Mr. Ingerslew, Anton 
Bast was brought to trial before one of the criminal courts of 
Denmark, found guilty of crime, and sentenced to prison. It is 
neither charged nor proved that the complaint made against 
him was malicious and without probable cause. 

It follows that the attempted expulsion of John P. Ingerslew 
from the Annual Conference and from membership in our 
Church, is void because it was not the act of the Church or of its 
authorized agencies and because no good cause for such expul- 
sion was alleged. 

We are unable to find that Rev. Mr. Ingerslew properly took 
and prosecuted an appeal as provided by the Discipline. Claim 
is made that this was because the record of the proceedings of 
February 20, 21, 1925, were so defective and incomplete that 
an appeal could not be properly perfected; that announcement 
of purpose to appeal was made March 17, 1925 (within the re- 
quired time), to the Secretary of the Annual Conference, and 
that the Secretary referred it to the presiding Bishop; that the 
Bishop made no response until July 4, 1925, when he declared 
that specifications would have to be submitted. Your com- 
mittee deems it unnecessary to examine into the merits of the 
excuse for not appealing. 

The General Conference is the supreme law making, as well 
as executive and judicial authority of the Church, subject to 
such restrictions as are contained in the Constitution and sub- 
ject to the further limitation that the General Conference may 
not act arbitrarily and unreasonably or against common right to 
the injury of its members or of strangers. The rules and regu- 
Jations concerning the right of appeal found in the Discipline 
were made by the General Conference in the interest of orderly 
procedure and to facilitate the transaction of Church business. 
Such rules and regulations were made the better to secure 
justice, not to defeat it. The attainment of justice inheres in’ 
the purpose of the Church organization and is one of its su- 
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preme purposes. It is the effort of good governments to pro- 
vide some extraordinary safeguard in judicial administration 
for use when ordinary remedies fail. The General Conference 
hitherto has not found it necessary to resort to the exercise of 
its sovereign authority apart from its prescribed ordinary pro- 
cedure to prevent a denial of justice. Absence of occasion for 
and of the exercise of the power is not argument for its non- 
existence. One General Conference cannot (in this case, has 
not attempted to) tie the hands of its successors. It is provided 
by Paragraph 300 that “The General Conference on appeal or 
on complaint shall carefully review the decisions of questions of 
law contained in the records and documents transmitted to it 
from Judicial Conferences; and in case of serious error therein, 
shall take such action as justice may require.” This provision 
is in harmony with the purpose of the Church to see that justice 
is done, not only through the process of appeal, but also on com- 
plaint. . 

The judgment of expulsion under review was not rendered 
by a legally constituted authority of the Church, was rendered 
on a charge of conduct which was not in violation of the law 
of the State or of the Church, or of good morals; .was wholly 
without jurisdiction and void. 

For these various reasons the General Conference in the 
exercise of its sovereign power should, regardless of its pre- 
scribed rules for ordinary procedure, so declare and direct the 
reinstatement of John P. Ingerslew to his rights of membership 
in the Church and in the Annual Conference. 

By way of caution we may say it does not follow that the 
General Conference should be called on in this extraordinary 
manner to correct mere errors or irregularities. 

Related questions are discussed in connection with the other 
reports made by this Committee at this time. 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 27. Apprat or L. C. HANSEN AND OTHERS FROM 
EXPULSION FROM MEMBERSHIP IN JERUSALEM CHURCH, 
CoPpENHAGEN 


Your Committee on Judiciary to whom was referred the com- 
plaint of L. C. Hansen and others who were expelled from Jeru- 
salem Church of Copenhagen, January 16, 1925, now make 
report as follows: 

Your Committee incorporates herein reports made herewith 
on the complaint of John P. Ingerslew and on that of S. N. 
Gaarde and others. The present complainants, L. C. Hansen, 
Philip Berger, Sven A. Nielsen, Robert Gyldentorp, laymen of 
Jerusalem Church, joined with Mr. Ingerslew in the complaint 
against Anton Bast made to the public prosecutor or to the 
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criminal courts of Denmark which resulted in the conviction of 
Anton Bast and his imprisonment as previously noted. 

Substantially the same charges were made against these lay- 
men before the Quarterly Conference as those lodged against 
Mr. Ingerslew in the Annual Conference, and upon them the 
laymen were expelled from membership in the Church. They 
assert that they appealed but that the sentence of expulsion was 
confirmed by the Appeal Court in March, 1925. What further 
became of the case except the complaint lodged with this Gen- 
eral Conference does not appear. For the reasons stated in 
accompanying report the charges made against these laymen on 
which they were expelled cannot be sustained in law, civil or 
ecclesiastical, or in morals, and the sentence of expulsion should 
be pronounced by this body to be void, and they be reinstated in 
their Church membership. 

[ Complainants say that they have incurred for the sake of the 
Church in these matters outlays of more than $3,000, for which 
they ask reimbursement from the Church. Our observations 
on the petition of S. N. Gaarde and others returned herewith 
apply to this case and we can only make here our recommenda- 
tions made. there. | 

Adopted, May 28, with the exception of the final paragraph 
as bracketed. This paragraph was referred to a “Commission 
of Nine on Financial Aspects.” 


Report No. 28. Request orf DENMARK ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
FOR ADVICE FOR DEFRAYING EXPENDITURES CONNECTED 
WITH JoHN P. INGERSLEW EXPULSION AND SUIT 


Your Committee on Judiciary to whom was referred the 
petition of S. N. Gaarde and others for instructions as to ways 
and means to cover the expenses of the Denmark Annual Con- 
ference in connection with the John P. Ingerslew case, makes 
reference to report herewith relating to the John P. Ingerslew 
complaint. 

Mr. Ingerslew, after his expulsion, brought suit in the civil 
courts of Denmark against “the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Annual Conference in Denmark,” to recover for wrongful de- 
privation of his living, outlays and losses sustained thereby and 
was awarded judgment for 40,000 crowns. The Conference 
incurred large expense in defending. An appeal was taken 
which is still pending. Petitioners estimate that the total 
expense will reach $24,000, if the judgment is affirmed. They 
have already borrowed for use in the litigation 15,000 crowns. 

They say the Annual Conference is unable to pay these large 
sums; that the situation is unprecedented in the Church, and 
Petitioners ask the advice and assistance of this body. 
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The Danish trial court was evidently laboring under a mis- 
apprehension of the polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and of its civil obligations to its members and ministers. Your 
Committee is not advised as to the status of the Church as a 
corporate entity or as to the liabilities that may be incurred 
thereby under the civil laws of the Kingdom of Denmark. It 
may be and it is to be hoped that the judgment against the 
Church will be reversed on the appeal now pending. 

Rev. Mr. Ingerslew quite likely found himself in a seemingly 
hopeless predicament professionally as a result of his expulsion. 
He claims that the congregation first brought action against 
him to evict him from church property, and that his action 
was a counter-suit which he was compelled to resort to in self- 
defense. Whether or not this is correct, the litigation, whatever 
its immediate occasion or the final result, was certainly unfor- 
tunate. 

The General Conference now has at its disposal no fund for 
defraying local expenditures or liabilities of the character of 
those in question. While this Committee has made quite an 
extensive investigation into these matters and given to them 
much thought, it finds itself unable to offer any solution of the 
problem now before you. [The Committee can only suggest 
that this and the still larger matter of the good of the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, the recovery of ground lost and the dissipated 
results of the work of our Church, resulting from the deplorable 
events involved in the various proceedings, growing out of Anton 
Bast’s affairs that have come before this General Conference for 
consideration, be referred to our Board of Foreign Missions for 
special study and for such action thereon as that Board may 
deem best. | 

Accepted, May 28, with the exception of the final sentences 
as bracketed. The subject matter contained in these bracketed 
sentences was referred to a “Commission of Nine on Financial 
Aspects,” and by later action the entire report was so referred. 


Report No. 29. WHeEetHeR Orro Fasricius Is ENTITLED TO 
REMUNERATION FOR SERVICES RENDERED IN THE Bast TRIAL 


Your Committee on Judiciary, to whom was referred the re- 
quest of Otto Fabricius for ruling, respectfully report: 

It is our opinion that Otto Fabricius is entitled to remunera- 
tion for any service that he actually rendered the counsel for 
the Church in the Bast trial, as conducted at the seat of the 
General Conference, and we recommend that the matter be 
referred to the Special Commission of Nine. ie 

Accepted, May 28, and later referred to the “Commission 
of Nine on Financial Aspects.” 


rp 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE ACTION OF May 28. (HAVING TO DO 
witH Reports Nos. 27, 28, 29, COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY ) 


Whereas, In view of the large sums of money that have been 
expended and may yet be involved, and in view of the many 
questions of policy and morals concerning the trial of Bishop 
Bast and matters connected therewith, and in view of the lack 
of time in which this matter can be properly discussed on the 
floor of this General Conference, and in view of the absence of 
many official papers and other proofs, 

It is moved that in lieu of the recommendations and sug- 
gestions contained in Reports Nos. 27, 28 and 29 of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, Serial Nos. 265, 266 and 267, respectively, 
pages 592 and 5938, of the Daily Christian Advocate, these 
matters be referred to a commission of nine, to be nominated by 
the Board of Bishops and elected by the General Conference ; 
three of whom shall be Bishops, three other ministers and three 
laymen, said laymen to be selected from the Committee on 
Judiciary; said commission to make a full investigation and 
to have full power and authority as to all matters involved, and 
to carry out their conclusions, or report to the next General 
Conference. 


Report No. 30. Rurines or BISHOPS—-QUESTIONS 92 AND 124 


In Answer 92 in Rulings of Bishops which was referred back 
to the Judiciary Committee, the Committee would add the fol- 
lowing explanation to this answer: 

Question 92—Does the “automatic location” called for in 
Paragraph 617, Discipline of 1924, require a trial before the 
automatic location goes into effect? 

Answer—In the case of automatic location, the facts must 
be presented in regular charges and established by regular 
trial. [Unless the candidate shall waive his right to trial under 
4 46, § 5 of the Discipline of 1924.] When so established, loca- 
tion automatically follows. 

Explanation—It seems clear that the intent of the law is that 
a member of Conference who fails to comply with the provision 
of this paragraph as shown by the records of the Board of Ex- 
aminers shall become automatically located, unless he claim 
the right of trial as guaranteed in Paragraph 46, Section 5 of 
the Constitution. 

In regard to Question 124, we find the- answer correct, as 
follows: 

Question 124—-A layman in the Korea Conference has secured 
a divorce from his wife, but not on statutory grounds. He has 
not remarried. Charges have been preferred against him for 
putting away his wife without due cause. In his defense it is 
urged that under Paragraph 68 of the Discipline the divorce 
itself is not actionable, but only remarriage after such divorce. 
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According to Paragraph 68, is divorce on other grounds than 
adultery an offense actionable under the law of our Church; or 
can action lie only against one who remarries after such divorce ? 
- Answer—The divorce itself is not actionable, but remarriage 
after a divorce (except of the innocent party to a divorce for the 
cause of adultery or of divorced parties seeking to be reunited in 
marriage) is ground for Disciplinary action. 
Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 31. Riguts anp DuTIES or THE COMMITTEE 
PROVIDED FOR UNDER PARAGRAPH 358 OF TIE 
DISCIPLINE 


The Committee on Judiciary has been requested to define the 
rights and duties of the committee provided for under Para- 
graph No. 358 in the 1924 Discipline. 

We answer that the facts that inspired the question have not 
been supplied the Committee, and it cannot therefore give a 
reply that is related to a concrete case; we can speak therefore 
only in general terms. 

The Judicious Committee provided for in Paragraph No. 358 
in the Discipline is not a committee to apply but one to esti- 
mate the cost of building, and when it has done that its appro- 
priate function has been exhausted; it properly can do no more, 
except with express authority of the General Conference. The 
provisions of the paragraph under scrutiny and of kindred ones 
is the answer of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the perti- 
nent inquiry long ago propounded, “For which of you intending 
to build a tower, sitteth not down first and counteth the cost 
whether he have sufficient to finish it?” 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 32. QUESTIONS PRESENTED BY REVEREND 
FLETCHER HomMaAN IN RESPECT TO THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION oF BrsHop ApNAa W. LEONARD 


The questions in. Memorial No. 1204 referred to the Commit- 
tee, presented, as phrased, abstract questions of law involving 
in the main the pastoral relation in regard to its continuance 
during the year of which the inquirer was appointed, and the 
right of the resident bishop to transfer him to another Confer- 
ence between the sessions of the Annual Conference of which he 
was a member. 

The Committee, however, has been placed in possession of the 
facts to which the questions are related, both by written and oral 
presentation, both parties appearing in person before the com- 
mittee, and our decision therefore is predicated upon these facts. 

We find not only that the resident Bishop in the Buffalo 
Area did not violate any administrative law of the Church, but 
acted in accordance therewith, but also that in dealing with a 
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perplexing situation and in seeking a just solution to a difficult 
problem, he acted in true Christian brotherliness toward the 
questioning pastor, and with genuine solicitude for his welfare 
and protection. 

The questions propounded have been rendered academic, but 
it may be said in defense thereto that. the power to appoint 
preachers is solely in the hands of the Bishop; that the law that 
he shall appoint preachers to pastoral charges annually, Para- 
graph 208, Section 1, must not be interpreted to mean that he 
cannot change the appointments between the sessions of the An- 
nual Conference. See Paragraph 207, Section 6. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 33. CoMPpuLaAInt oF EpMuND J. Bristow AGAINST 
THE CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 


We have carefully considered the complaint of Edmund J. 
Bristow against the California Conference. It is clear that no 
action can be taken by the Committee in the absence of any 
proof that notice has been given to the alleged defending agen- 
cles, that its proceedings will be reviewed. The complaint as 
presented is a statement of fact; the accused is entitled to a like 
opportunity. Obviously no decision ought to be made on the 
ex parte statement. The complaint should be dismissed. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 34. ComMpiLaInt or HpMuND J. Bristow AGAINST 
THE BoarD oF BISHOPS 


Complaint of malfeasance in office is herein laid against the 
Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church; to wit, 
that in the matter of married and divorced persons they have 
usurped the legislative functions of the General Conference, 
muking a law for their own government and that of the Church ; 
aside from the law of the Church and in addition thereto, and 
that they have referred to this, their own law, and have at- 
tempted to make it effective, as if it were the law of the Church. 

By reference, we find, first, that the Discipline makes no pro- 
vision for dealing with a complaint against the Board of Bishops; 
second, that the facts are as stated. The Bishops have simply 
voted to apply the law as it was interpreted by decision of the 
General Conference of 1924. 

Neither in the law nor in facts as presented is there a war- 
rant for the complaint, and it should be dismissed. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 35. Inquiry or Orto Fasricius rE Bast TRIAL 
The Judiciary Committee has examined the request contained 

in the communication of Otto Fabricius dated May 25, 1928, 

and referred to this Committee by the General Conference. 
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The letter relates wholly to rulings made and acts done in 
connection with the investigation at the Hague and rulings 
made by the Committee of 17. 

Our answer is that the trial of Anton Bast has been con- 
cluded and the report of that Committee has been duly reported 
to the General Conference for entry on its journal under Para- 
graph 246 of the Discipline. That decision is final, subject only 
to the right of said Anton Bast to appeal to the General Con- 
ference through this Committee within thirty days after convic- 
tion, upon giving notice of intention to appeal to the Secretary 
of the General Conference. The records show that said Anton 
Bast has accepted the decision and has sent a written communi- 
cation to the General Conference to the effect that he will not 
appeal from such decision. 

We do not, therefore, feel called upon to pass upon questions 
involved in the tfial at the Hague or by the Committee of 17, 
and respectfully return the communication unanswered. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Ili. ITINERANCY 


Report No. 1. Retatina to ORDINATION oF DEACONS 
AND ELDERS 


Amend § 176, § 2, of the Discipline of 1924, by changing 
Item 3 from “shall have been received on trial” to “shall have 
been received on trial, or shall have been’on trial for at least one 
year,” so that the amended section of the paragraph shall read 
as follows: 

§ 176, § 2, “Those who (1) have been Local Preachers for 
two full years; and (2) also at and during the same time have 
been regular students in one of our theological seminaries; (3) 
shall have been received on trial, or shall have been on trial for 
at least one year; and (4) shall have completed, satisfactorily 
to the Annual Conference, the first two years of the Conference 
Course of Study.” 

Amend § 179, § 4, of the Discipline of 1924, by inserting 
after the words “the Conference Course of Study,” im lines 4 
and 5 these words, “have been deacons at least one year,” so 
that the amended section shall read as follows: 

4 179, §4. “Those who (1) have been received on Trial and 
elected to the office of Deacon under the provisions of {[ 176, 
(2) have completed, satisfactorily to the Conference, the 
Conference Course of Study; (3) have been’ Deacons at least 
one year, and (4) have been admitted into full membership.” 


Adopted, May 9. 


A 
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Report No 2. APPOINTMENTS PERMISSIBLE FOR A 
BisHor TO MAKE 

Amend § 208, § 3, of the Discipline of 1924, by inserting 
after Item 5, “Preachers For Seamen,” a new item to be known 
as “Item 6,” and to read “Ministers For Community and Fed- 
erated Churches,” and changing the numbering of the remaining 
items to conform to the insertion here provided for, so that the 
amended section shall read as follows: 

{ 208, §3—“He may make the following appointments an- 
nually, provided that no member of an Annual Conference shall 
be appointed to any form of service outside the regularly con- 
stituted organizations of the Methodist Episcopal Church except 
chaplains in the Army and Navy, unless such appointment is 
recommended by the District Superintendents and confirmed 
by a two-thirds vote of the Conference to which he belongs: 

‘ (1) The Corresponding Secretaries, Assistant Corresponding 
Secretaries and Recording Secretaries of our Connectional Be- 
nevolent Boards and Societies. 

(2) The Publishing Agents at New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

(3) The Editors and Assistant Editors at New York, Syra- 
cuse, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, New Orleans, and Athens, Tenn., and the 
Editor of Zion’s Herald. 

(4) Chaplains in the Army and Navy, and to Prisons, Re- 
formatories, Sanatoriums and Charitable Institutions. 

(5) Preachers for Seamen. 

(6) Ministers for Community and Federated Churches. 

(7) Ministers in the service of the American Bible Society 
or of any State Bible Society auxiliary thereto; or of the Sun- 
day League of America. 

(8) The Presidents, Principals and Teachers of institutions 
of learning under our care. 

(9) The Secretaries and Superintendents of City Missions.” 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 3. Term or a District SUPERINTENDENT 


Upon Memorial No. 5, submitted by A. H. Ponath of the 
North Indiana Conference, and proposing to amend § 208, § 2, 
so that it shall read, “He shall choose and appoint the District 
Superintendents annually,” we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Rerort No, 4. ELImMination or Qurstion CoNCERNING 
ToBAcco 


Upon Memorial No. 506, originating in New York East 
Conference, and proposing to eliminate the question required 
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of candidates for orders and for membership in the Annual 
Conference, in reference to the use of tobacco, we recommend 
non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 5. SupeRNuMERARY YEARS Having AN 
ANNvItTyY CLAIM 


Upon Memorial No. 448, submitted by the Retired Methodist 
Episcopal Ministers’ Association of Southern California, and 
proposing that “Supernumerary years, not to exceed five in 
number, if spent as a regularly appointed ‘preacher in charge’ 
of a Methodist Episcopal Church, shall be included in a Con- 
ference Claimant’s Annuity Claim,” we recommend non-con- 
currence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 6. Reapmission oF LocatEpD MEMBER OF 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Upon Memorial No. 209, submitted by W. B. Farmer and 
others, and proposing to readmit after one year a member of 
an Annual Conference located because of failure to comply 
with the requirements of the Conference Course of Study, the 
readmission to be at the discretion of the Conference, on com- 
pletion of work in the Course of Study, and when recommended 
by the Board of Examiners, we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 7. PayMENT oF CONFERENCE CLAIMANT’S DEBT 
TO THE Book CONCERN 


Upon Memorial No. 571, submitted by the Oklahoma Con- 
ference, and seeking to strike from the Discipline the provision 
that the debts of a Conference Claimant to the Book Concern 
may be paid by Conference order from the annuity claim of 
said Claimant, we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 8. QUARTERLY CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 
oF RetrreD MINISTERS 


Upon Memorials Nos. 453 and 507, having to do with retired 
ministers and their quarterly conference membership, and pro- 
viding that they shall be ex-officio members, without vote, where 
they reside or elect to hold membership, we recommend non- 
concurrence. 


Adopted, May 28. 
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Report No. 9. QUARTERLY CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 
oF A LocAL PREACHER 


Upon Memorial No. 768, presented by J. Phelps Hand, of 
Baltimore Conference, and providing that hereafter local 
preachers, ordained or unordained, not having a pastoral charge, 
shall be ex-officio members of the Quarterly Conference where 
they reside, but without vote, we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 10. QuARTERLY CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 
OF SUPERNUMERARY MINISTERS 


Upon Memorial No. 483, presented by J. Phelps Hand, of 
Baltimore Conference, and signed by others of the same Con- 
ference, and providing that hereafter supernumerary ministers 
shall have quarterly conference membership, of an ex-officio 
character, but without vote, we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 265. 


Report No. 12. ANNuITY CLAIM oF A RETIRED MINISTER 


Amend § 341, § 2, of the Discipline of 1924, as follows: 
Change “1/70” to “1%.” Insert in parenthesis after the words 
“not less,” the words “it may be as much more as his Annual 
Conference may determine.” In place of “house rent excluded” 
insert “including house rent at a valuation equivalent to fifteen 
per cent (15%) of the cash salary” and add the following 
words, “However, when any Annual Conference shall pay 
Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00) per year for each year of effective 
service, it shall be considered to have met the requirements of 
this paragraph,” so that the amended paragraph shall read 

{ 341, § 2—“The annuity claim of a Retired Minister shall 
be determined on the basis of an annuity rate to be fixed by his 
Annual Conference. This rate shall not be less—(it may be as 
much more as his Annual Conference may determine)—than 
one per cent (1%) of the average salary, including house rent 
at a valuation equivalent to fifteen per cent (15%) of the cash 
salary, of the effective members of his Conference who are pas- 
tors or District Superintendents, multiplied by the number of 
his years of service in the effective relation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, including two years on trial, as a pastor or 
District Superintendent, or under appointment to an institu- 
tion or organization under the control or auspices of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; excepting those institutions or organi- 
zations which provide an annuity or other income for years of 
service in them, but this provision shall not apply adversely to 
years of service rendered prior to May 29, 1924. However, when 
any Annual Conference shall pay Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00) 
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per year for each year of effective service, it shall be considered 
to have met the requirements of this paragraph.” 
Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 14. Frin~ting VACANCIES IN THE DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENCY 


Amend § 208, § 2, of the Discipline of 1924, by adding to the 
paragraph, as it now appears, the following words: 

“Tf there shall be a vacancy between the sessions of the An- 
nual Conference, after consultation with the District Superin- 
tendents, he shall appoint an effective Elder to serve until the 
next session of the Annual Conference.” 

So that the amended paragraph shall read: 

208, $2. “He shall choose and appoint the District Super- 
intendents annually. He shall not allow a District Superin- 
tendent to preside in the same district more than six consecutive 
years, nor more than six years in any consecutive twelve in the 
same Annual Conference. Nevertheless, if in any District the 
term of six years shall expire in the interval between the sessions 
of the Annual Conference, he may continue him until the next 
session, provided the time shall not be more than six months; 
however, District Superintendents in either Missions or Mission 
Conferences, or in Annual Conferences in foreign fields, may be 
continued on the same district for more than six consecutive 
years. If there shall be a vacancy between the sessions of the 
Annual Conference, after consultation with the District Super- 
intendents, he shall appoint an effective Elder to serve until the 
next session of the Annual Conference.” 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 15. APPoINTMENTS PERMISSIBLE FOR A BIsHoP 
TO MAKE 


Amend § 208, § 4, of the Discipline of 1924, by inserting 
after Item (5), “An agent for the German Publishing Fund,” 
a new item to be known as Item (6) and to read, “Superintend- 
ents, secretaries and agents of hospitals and homes under our 
care,” and numbering the remaining items of the section to 
conform to this insertion, so that the entire paragraph shall 
read: 

{ 208, §4—On the recommendation of the District Superin- 
tendents, confirmed by a two-thirds vote of the Annual Con- 
ference, he may appoint: 

(1) An agent to travel throughout such Conference for the 
purpose of distributing tracts. 

(2) An agent or agents to promote the cause of temperance. 

(3) Instructors in institutions of learning not under our 
care, 
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(4) An agent or agents for the benefit of our institutions of 
learning. 

(5) An agent for the German Publishing Fund. 

(6) Superintendents, secretaries and agents of hospitals and 
homes under our care. 

(7) Agents for other benevolent institutions. 

(8) Editors of unofficial papers or magazines published in 
the interest of the Methodist Episcopal Church; provided, that 
in no such case shall the Church incur any financial responsi- 
bility. 

(9) A Bishop may appoint one or more members of an An- 
nual Conference to do evangelistic work on charges or in neg- 
lected territory when requested to do so by the Annual Con- 
ference, two-thirds of the members thereof present and voting. 
Members of the Conference appointed to do this shall be Con- 
ference evangelists, they shall labor under the direction of the 
District Superintendents; provided, that the evangelistic work 
done on any charge shall be done with the consent of the 
Pastor. It shall be the duty of each Conference evangelist, at 
the end of the Conference year, to make a full written report 
to his Annual Conference concerning his meetings, employ- 
ment of his time, results and compensation. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 16. MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 


Amend § 341, of the Discipline of 1924, by adding thereto a 
new section to be known and numbered as § 11, and which shall 
read as follows: 

On January 1, 1929, and thereafter, all liability for annuities 
on account of effective service rendered prior to said date shall 
rest with the Annual Conferences in which membership is held, 
and all lability for annuities on account of effective service 
performed on and after said date shall rest with the Annual 
Conferences or their legal successors, where the service shall be 
performed. 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 1%. TRANSFER OF MINISTERS 


Amend § 207, § 12, of the Discipline of 1924, by striking out 
the words “Upon transferring a Member of an Annual Con- 
ference, to send” and substituting therefor these words: “He 
may transfer a Member of an Annual Conference only on the 
recommendation of a majority of the District Superintendents 
of the Conference into which the transfer comes, and shall 
send,” so that the amended section shall read, 

207, § 12. He may transfer a member of an Annual Con- 
ference only on the recommendation of a majority of the Dis- 
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trict Superintendents of the Conference into which the transfer 
comes, and shall send immediate notice of such transfer to the 
Secretary of the Conference from which the member is trans- 
ferred and to the Secretary of the Conference to which the 
transfer is made. 

Adopted, May 28. 

Note: Operation of the provisions of this report was by 
later General Conference action deferred until May 2, 19382. 


Report No. 19. DisaLLowinec ANNUITY CLAIMS 


Amend § 341, §9, of the Discipline of 1924, by striking 
out the entire section which reads, “On recommendation of the 
Conference Stewards the claim may be disallowed by action 
of the Annual Conference, taken after opportunity to be heard 
has been given. When a claim has been disallowed it can be 
reconsidered at any subsequent Conference session, but only 
upon recommendation of the Conference Board of Stewards.” 

And substitute therefor the following section : 

{ 341, § 9—Upon recommendation of the Conference Stew- 
ards, after opportunity has been given for a statement by the 
claimant, any annuity claim may be disallowed in whole or in 
part by majority action of the Annual Conference for any of the 
following causes: (1) receipt of a pension from other sources 
for certain years of service included in the claim; (2) service 
as a pastor or pulpit supply in another denomination at a salary 
equal to or greater than one-half of the current average cash 
salary of the Annual Conference; (3) employment by a District 
Superintendent as a supply at a salary, which if added to the 
annuity payable to him would produce a total income in excess 
of the current average cash salary of the Annual Conference ; 
(4) any other cause cited by the Conference Stewards; provided, 
that for such other cause approval shall be given of two-thirds 
of the Annual Conference present and voting. When a claim 
has been disallowed, it can be reconsidered at any subsequent 
Conference session, but only upon recommendation of the Con- 
ference Stewards. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 21. BisHops AND District BOUNDARIES 


Amend § 207, § 2, Discipline of 1924, by the addition of these 
words, “after consultation with the District Superintendents,” so 
that the amended Section shall read: 

§ 207, § 2. To form the Districts according to his judgment, 
after consultation with the District Superintendents, and after 
the number of the same has been determined by the vote of the 
Annual Conference. 

Adopted, May 28. 
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Report No. 22. To AurHorize DEACONS AND SupPLy PAsTors 
ro ADMINISTER THE SACRAMENT OF THE LoRD’S SUPPER 

In the case of Memorials Nos. 126, 503, 514, and 1090, orig- 
inating in the Lay Electoral Conference of New Jersey Confer- 
ence, New York Hast Conference, and from G. W. Campbell 
and others of West Wisconsin Conference, and asking that 
Deacons and Supply Preachers be authorized to administer the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper under certain conditions, with 
the additional provision that Pastors be empowered to select 
certain Laymen, with Quarterly Conference approval, to assist 
in such administration, we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 23. Composition oF OFFICIAL BOARDS 


Amend § 112, § 1, Discipline 1924, in line one, page 125, by 
taking out the words “all the” and inserting the word “such” ; 
in line two, same page, insert after the words “Quarterly Con- 
ference” the words “only, as have been elected or approved by 
that body for membership in the Quarterly Conference, together 
with the regularly appointed Pastor or Pastors of the charge.” 
Add immediately thereafter the words “However, retired, super- 
numerary and local preachers shall be eligible for approval by 
the Quarterly Conference for membership in the Official Board.” 

Further amend this Section in line 6, page 125, by taking out 
the words “the members” and inserting the words “such per- 
sons as have been elected or approved for membership in the 
Quarterly Conference attached to the respective appointments, 
together with the regularly appointed pastor or pastors of the 
charge.” 

So that the amended section shall read as follows: 

4112, §1. The Quarterly Conference of any charge may 
organize and continue during its pleasure an Official Board, to 
be composed of such members of the Quarterly Conference, only, 
as have been elected or approved by that body for membership 
in the Quarterly Conference, together with the regularly ap- 
pointed Pastor or Pastors of the charge. However, retired, su- 
pernumerary and local preachers shall be eligible for approval 
by the Quarterly Conference for membership in the Official 
Board. In the case of circuits the Quarterly Conference may 
organize and continue during its pleasure, Official Boards for 
the several appointments of. the charge, such Official Boards 
to be composed of such persons as have been elected or approved 
for membership in the Quarterly Conference attached to the 
respective appointments, together with the regularly appointed 
pastor or pastors of the charge, ete., etc, (Remainder of para- 
graph as printed on page 125.) 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 27. ApMIssION oF WoMEN TO ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 


Upon Memorials Nos. 393, 476, 621, and 1034, coming from 
Maine Conference, Northern Minnesota Conference and other 
sources, and asking that women be admitted to Annual Con- 
ference Membership, we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 28. Leaving WirHour APPOINTMENT TO 
ATTEND SCHOOL 


Amend § 211, Discipline of 1924, by striking out in lines 
three and four the words “any of our literary or theological 
seminaries” and substituting therefor the following words, “any 
colleges or theological seminaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which are approved by the University Senate or other 
colleges or evangelical theological seminaries of equal rank,” 

So that the entire paragraph shall read as follows: 

(211. A Bishop may leave without appointment a Preacher 
on trial or a member of an Annual Conference who desires to 
attend any colleges or theological seminaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which are approved by the University Senate, 
or other colleges or evangelical theological seminaries of equal 
rank, whenever he shall be requested to do so by the Annual 
Conference, and it shall seem to him to be expedient; provided, 
however, that the time thus spent in school shall not count on 
that required for trial in the Annual Conference, except when at 
least two full years shall have been spent in regular work under 
appointment by a District Superintendent who, together with 
the Quarterly Conference, certifies to the efficiency of his work. 
A preacher thus left without appointment may be employed as 
a supply in another Conference by a District Superintendent 
without being transferred. (See Note under { 161.) 

We recommend that § 161, Discipline of 1924, be so edited 
as to conform to § 221, as above amended. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 29. Wuipows’ ANNUITY CLAIM 


Amend the first sentence of § 341, § 3, by inserting the fol- 
lowing language at the close of the sentence: 

“Provided, however, that such years of service shall have been 
rendered while her husband was serving in a pastorate or dis- 
trict superintendency or under appointment to an institution 
or organization under the control of, or under the auspices of, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, excepting those institutions 
or organizations providing for years of service in them, and, 
furthermore, provided that this section shall not apply adversely 
to years of service rendered prior to June 1, 1928.” 

So that the amended section shall read: 


F 
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§ 341, §3. “The annuity claim of a widow shall be deter- 
mined by the number of years during which she was the wife 
of a Preacher while he was in the effective relation, as a Mem- 
ber of an Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
including two years on trial, regardless of any intervening 
period of widowhood, and shall be three-fourths of the annuity 
claim of a Retired Minister for such term of years; provided, 
however, that such years of service shall have been rendered while 
her husband was serving in a pastorate or district superintend- 
ency or under appointment to an institution or organization 
under the control of or under the auspices of, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, excepting those institutions or organizations 
providing for years of service in them, and, furthermore, pro- 
vided that this section shall not apply adversely to years of 
service rendered prior to June 1, 1928.” 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 31. TRANSFER OF DISCIPLINARY PARAGRAPH 334, 
SECTIONS 1 AND 2 


In response to the request of Memorial No. 28, we recommend 
that the Editor of the Discipline be instructed to transfer § 334, 
§§ 1 and 2, from Part 6, Chapter I, as of the Discipline of 1924, 
to Part 7, Chapter VIII, to be known as § 487, §§ 3 and 4. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 32. DiscipLinary PARAGRAPH 344 (Cc) EXPUNGED 


In response to the request of Memorial No. 38, we recommend 
that the Editor of the Discipline be instructed to annul and 
expunge { 344 (c) of the Discipline of 1924. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No, 33. REporT ON CONFERENCE JOURNALS 


Your Committee on Itinerancy to which were referred for 
examination the Journals of the Annual, Central Mission and 
Mission Conference and Missions, reports as follows: 

Section 1. Journals that are found to comply with the Disci- 
plinary requirements are, Baltimore, Bengal, Blue Ridge-At- 
lantic, Bombay, Burma, California, Central China, Central Ger- 
many, Central Illinois, Central New York, Central Provinces, 
Central Swedish, Central Tennessee, Chicago Northwest, Chile, 
Colorado, Columbia River, Dakota, Delaware, Denmark, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Hast German, Erie, Finland, Genesee, Georgia, 
Gujarat, Hingwa, Hyderabad, Indiana, Indus River, Inter- 
Mountain, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Kiangsi, Korea, Lexing- 
ton, Lincoln, Maine, Malaya, Mexico, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana State, Nebraska, Newark, New England, New England 
Southern, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, New York 
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East, North Africa, North Dakota, North-East Ohio, North 
India, North Indiana, Northern Minnesota, Northern New York, 
Northern Swedish, Northeast Germany, Norway, Northwest Ger- 
many, Northwest Indiana, Northwest Iowa, Northwest Kansas, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pacifie German, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Puget Sound, Saint Johns River, Shantung, South Ger- 
many, South India, Southern California, Southern Illinois, 
Southwest Germany, Southwest Kansas, Switzerland, Troy, 
Upper Iowa, Upper Mississippi, Western Norwegian-Danish, 
Western Swedish, West Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming; Angola Mission, Hawaii Mission, Hungarian Mission, 
Latin American Mission, Porto Rico Mission, Rhodesia Mis- 
sion, Southeast Africa Mission, Utah Mission. 

Section 2. The following Journals were found to be defective 
according to the requirements of the Discipline, § 567 (Disci- 
pline 1924), and in the points indicated by numbers: Atlanta, 
1, 2, 5; California German, 5; Central Alabama, 2; Central 
German, 4, 5; Central Missouri, 2; Central Pennsylvania, 1; 
Chunking, 1; Eastern South America, 9; East Tennessee, 1, 5; 
Eastern Swedish, 1, 4; Finland Mission, 2, 4; Foochow, 1; 
Holston, 1, 2, 5; Illinois, 1, 5; Italy, 1, 5, 9; Minnesota, 1; 
Mississippi, 1, 5; New Hampshire, 1; North China, 9; North 
Carolina, 2; Northwest India, 1; Pacific Swedish, 4; Rock 
River, 2, 4, 5; St. Louis, 1, 4, 9; Savannah, 1, 2, 9; South 
Fukien, 9; South Carolina, 1, 2; Southern, 5, 9; Vermont, 2, 3; 
West Texas, 4, 5; West Wisconsin, 1; Wilmington, 4, 9; Wyo- 
ming State, 1; Yenping, 1, 6; Jugo-Slavic Mission, 1; Nether- 
lands Mission, 1; North Sumatra Mission, 1, 6. 

Section 3. Journals were not presented from Florida, Li- 
beria, Louisiana, Lucknow, Philippine Islands, South Florida, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington. A statistical statement was pre- 
sented from the Little Rock Conference, but its Journal did not 
appear. The Norwegian-Danish Conference Journal was ex- 
amined, but report thereon delayed until too late for this pub- 
lication. 

Adopted, May 29. 
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IV. BOUNDARIES 
Report No. 1 


I. Determining Boundaries 
II. Boundaries of Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, 
and Missions; Enabling Acts 


III. Central Conferences 


CHAPTER I 


DETERMINING BOUNDARIES 
(See ¥ 548, § 5.) 


§ 540, §1. The General Conference shall appoint a Com- 
mittee on Boundaries, consisting of two Delegates, one Ministe- 
rial and one Lay, from each Annual Conference, to be nominated 
by the Delegations severally, over which one of the Bishops shall 
preside, of which one of the General Conference Secretaries 
shall be the Secretary, and of which Committee thirty-five shall 
be a quorum. All matters pertaining to Conference and Mission 
lines shall be referred to this Committee; and when the Com- 
mittee shall have fixed the boundaries of all the Conferences and 
Missions, it shall submit its report to the General Conference, 
which shall immediately act upon the same as a whole without 
amendment and without debate; provided, however, that in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of { 97, § 2, (6), and 98, $2 (6), 
Central Conferences and Central Mission Conferences may fix 
the boundaries of the Annual Conferences and Missions within 
their bounds, the General Conference first having determined the 
number of Annual Conferences that may be allowed in that 
field. 

§ 2. Any two or more Conferences or Missions which may be 
mutually interested in the readjustment of their common boun- 
daries, may at any time raise a Joint Commission, consisting of 
five members from each Conference or Mission directly inter- 
ested; and the decision of such Joint Commission, in which it 
shall be necessary for a majority of the five members representing 
each of said Conferences or Missions to concur, when it shall 
be approved by the Bishop or Bishops who may preside at these 
Conferences or Missions at their session next ensuing, shall 
be final. The boundaries thus established shall be reported 
immediately by the Chairman of the Joint Commission to the 
Secretary of the General Conference, together with a copy of the 
proceedings of the Joint Commission: provided, however, that 
the Conference or Mission desiring the readjustment of their 
common boundaries, may bring the matter directly to the Gen- 
eral Conference by means of memorials concerning such read- 
justment. 
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§ 3. No division or absorption of Annual Conferences or 
Mission Conferences, or the organization of new Annual Con- 
ferences, out of the territory already occupied by organized 
Conferences, shall be effected until the General Conference shall 
have approved such division, absorption, or organization ; except 
in the case of Central Conferences and Central Mission Con- 
ferences as provided for in §§ 97, §2 (6) and 98, §2 (6); and 
except in the case of foreign language Conferences, Mission 
Conferences, Missions, Churches, or Mission Centers in the 
United States, being merged with or transferred ine Bnglish- 
speaking or other Conferences. 

$4. No petition, resolution, or memorial nein read- 
aebnene of boundaries of Annual Conferences, or Mission 
Conferences or Missions, or the division or absorption of Annual 
Conferences or Mission Conferences, or Missions or the organi- 
zation of new Annual Conferences or Mission Conferences or 
Missions out of the territory already occupied by orgainzed Con- 
ferences, shall be entertained by the Committee on Boundaries 
until legal notice ({[ 607) shall have been given by the Secretary 
of the Annual Conference or Conferences, the Mission Confer- 
ence or Missiops desiring such change, or by a majority of the 
District Superintendents and Mission Superintendents thereof 
to the Secretaries of all the Annual Conferences and Mission 
Conferences or Missions affected thereby ; provided, however, that 
upon a petition of a majority of the delegates representing the 
Annual Conference or Conferences to be affected thereby, the 
Committee on Boundaries may adjust the matters involved in 
such petition, subject to the approval of all the Annual and 
Mission Conferences or Missions named in such petition at 
their annual sessions next succeeding the General Conference. 


CHAPTER II 


BOUNDARIES OF ANNUAL CONFERENCES, MISSION 
CONFERENCES, AND MISSIONS; ENABLING ACTS 


I. AFRICA 
9541, §1. Annual Conferences 


LipertA CoNFERENCE shall include the western coast of 
Africa north of the equator. 
§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 
(1) Congo Mission ConFERENCE shall include the work in 
the Belgian Congo. 
(2) Ruopesta Mission CoNnFERENCE shall include work in 


Rhodesia. 
(3) Sournzast Arrica Miss!on CONFERENCE shall include 
Portuguese East Africa and Portuguese work in the Transvaal, 
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(4) Ancota Mission CoNFERENCE shall include the work in 
West Africa south of the equator. 


§ 3. Enabling Acts 


(1) The Angola Mission Conference, during the next quad- 
rennium, may organize as an Annual Conference subject to 
the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(2) Rhodesia Mission Conference, during the next quadren- 
nium, may organize as an Annual Conference subject. to the 
usual Disciplinary conditions. 


IJ. Eastern Asia 
q 542, $1. Annual Conferences 


(1) CrentraL CHINA CONFERENCE shall include Central 
China, with its central station at the city of Nanking, on the 
Yangtse River, excluding the Kiangsi Annual Conference. 

(2) CHenetu West Cuina CONFERENCE shall include the 
counties: Chengtu, Whayang, Gintang, Jienyang, Tsiyang, Tsi- 
chung, Meikang, Lochi, Anyoh, and Chungkiang. 

(3) CHunexiIane West CHINA CONFERENCE, shall include 
the following counties: Bahsien, Kiangpeh, Pishan, Yungchwan, 
Jungchang, Lungchang, Hochwan, Wusheng, Tunknan, and Sui- 
ning. 

(4) FoocHow CoNFERENCE shall include the Fukien Prov- 
ince in China, excepting so much as is included within the 
Hinghua, the Yenping, and the South Fukien Annual Con- 
ferences. 

(5) HineHua CONFERENCE shall include the counties of 
Putien and Sienyu and the adjoining territory where the Hing- 
hua dialect is spoken. 

(6) Kianast CONFERENCE shall include the province of 
Kiangsi and that portion of Anhwei Province west of a line 
drawn north and south through the west wall of the city of 
Anking, the capital of the province, and also the Hwangmei 
County in Hupeh Province. 

(7) Korea CoNFERENCE shall include the work for Koreans 
in Korea and in Manchuria. 

(8) NorrH CuinA CONFERENCE shall include that portion of 
Chinese Republic including the southern part of the Province 
of Fengtien and the northern part of the Province of Chili and 
the northern parts of the Provinces of Shantung and Honan. 

(9) SHantunc ANNUAL CONFERENCE shall include the 
counties of Tsinan, Taian, Szsushui, Yenchow, Ningyang, Wen- 
shang, Chifii, Tsouhsien, Feicheng, Laiwu, Tungping, Tsining, 
and Tunge, located in the central part of Shantung Province. 

(10) Sourn Fuxren ConFErence shall include the counties 
of Yungchun, Tehwa, and Tatien. 
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(11) Yunpinc ConFerENce shall include the Yenping Pre- 
fecture and the Kweihwa County of the Tingchow Prefecture, 
all territory being in Fukien Province. 


§ 2. Councils 


(1) Japan Mission Council shall include our work among 
the Japanese in the Japanese Empire and Manchuria. 


III. Europe 
§ 543, $1. Annual Conferences 


(1) CENTRAL GERMANY CONFERENCE shall include the Free 
States of Saxony and Thuringia as well as the Province of 
Silesia including the towns of Halle and Dessau. 

(2) DENMARK CONFERENCE shall include the Kingdom of 
Denmark. 

(3) FINLAND CONFERENCE shall include the Republic of Fin- 
land. 

(4) Iraty ConrerENcE shall include the Kingdom of Italy, 
and those parts of contiguous countries in which the Italian 
language is spoken. 

(5) Norro Arrica CONFERENCE shall include the work in 
North Africa. 

(6) NorTHEsSt GERMANY CONFERENCE: In the west the 
boundary of the Northwest Conference: in the south, the boun- 
dary of the Central Germany Conference: in the east, the boun- 
dary of the German Republic. 

(7) Norway CONFERENCE shall include the Kingdom of 
Norway. 

(8) NortHwEst GERMANY CONFERENCE: In the east the 
degree of the 11th longitude: in the south, the degree of the 
52nd latitude to the boundary of the Southwest Germany Con- 
ference: in the west, the boundary of the German Republic. 

(9) SourH GERMANY CONFERENCE: the geographical boun- 
daries of the Free States of Bavaria (except the Palatinate and 
Wuerttemberg). 

(10) SouTHwEST GERMANY CONFERENCE: in the north, fol- 
low a line south of Lippe from Wesel to Hamm; in the east, 
from Hamm to Marburg, Gelnhausen, Mosbach, Pforzheim to 
Lahr: in the west, the boundaries of the German Republic. 

(11) SwepEn ConFERENCE shall include the Kingdom of 
Sweden. 

(12) SwirzeRLAND CoNnFERENCE shall include the Republic 
of Switzerland except the work among the Italian-speaking 
people. 
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§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 

(1) Austria Mission ConrERENCE shall include Austria. 

(2) Barro AND Stavic Mission shall include the Baltic and 
Slavic Republics contiguous to Russia. . 

(3) Butcarta Misston ConrereNce shall include Bulgaria. 

(4) Fintanp SwepisH Mission ConrerENcE shall include 
the Swedish work in Finland. 

(5) France Mrsston ConFERENCE shall include the Republic 
of France. 

(6) Huncary Misston ConFERENCE shall include Hungary. 

(7) Juco-Stavia Mission CoNFERENCE shall include the 
work in Jugo-Slavia. 

(8) Maprrra Misston shall include the Madeira Islands. 

(9) Russta Mission CONFERENCE shall include the Republic 
of Russia. 

(10) Spain Mission shall include the work in Spain. 


$3. Hnabling Acts 


(1) Baltic and Slavic Mission, during the next quadrennium 
may organize as an Annual Conference under the usual Disci- 
plinary conditions, to be known as the Baltic and Slavic Annual 
Conference. 

(2) Bulgaria Mission Conference, during the next quadren- 
nium, is authorized to organize as an Annual Conference, sub- 
ject to the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(3) France Mission Conference, during the next quadren- 
nium, is authorized to organize as an Annual Conference, sub- 
ject to the usual Disciplinary conditions. 


TV. Garin AMERICA 


7544, 81. Annual Conferences 


(1) CHine ConrERENCE shall include the Republic of Chile. 

(2) Hasrern SourH AMERICA CONFERENCE shall include 
the republics of Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil. 

(3) Mexico ConrERENCE shall include the Republic of Mex- 
ico, except the States of Chihuahua and Sonora and the territory 
of Lower California; it shall also include Central America, ex- 
cept Costa Rica. 


§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 

(1) Bottvra Misston CoNFERENCE shall include the Republic 
of Bolivia. 

(2) Cenrran America Misston CONFERENCE shall include 
Panama and Costa Rica. 

(3) Norra AnpES Mission CoNFERENCE shall include Peru 
and Keuador and all parts of South America not included-in 
other organized Conferences and Missions. 
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V. SoUTHEASTERN ASIA 


§ 545, §1. Annual Conferences 
(1) Mataya CONFERENCE shall include the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Malayan Peninsula, French Indo-China, and such 
adjacent islands or portions thereof, including Borneo, as are 
under British government or protection. 
(2) PHILIPPINE IsLANDS CONFERENCE shall include the 
Philippine Archipelago and the Sulu Islands. 


§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 
(1) NeruHertanps InpiEes Mission CONFERENCE shall include 
the Islands of Java, Sumatra, and such adjacent islands or por- 
tions thereof (including Borneo) as are not under British govern- 
ment or protection. 
(2) NortH Sumatra Mission shall include the Islands of 
Sumatra and Banka. 


§ 3. Enabling Acts 


(1) North Sumatra Mission Conference and the Netherlands 
Indies Mission Conference may, during the quadrennium, merge 
as one Mission Conference to be known as the Sumatra Mission 
Conference, said action to be subject to the usual Disciplinary 
conditions. It is understood that the proposed Mission Confer- 
ence shall include the Islands of Sumatra and Banka. 

(2) North Sumatra Conference, during the coming quadren- 
nium, when twenty-five Full Members are on its roll, the pre- 
siding Bishop consenting and the Board of Foreign Missions 
approving, and two-thirds of the Members present agreeing, may 
be organized into an Annual Conference, to be named the 
Sumatra Conference and to have for its bounds the islands of 
Sumatra and Banka. 

(3) Philippine Islands Conference, during the next quadren- 
nium, may divide into two Conferences to be known as the 
Philippine Islands Conference and the Philippine Islands North 
Conference, the section from Manila to the Ilocano towns to 
constitute the former and all that territory north of said line to 
_ constitute the latter. This action is subject to the usual Disci- 
plinary requirements. 

(4) The present territory, membership and Conference mem- 
bers assigned to the Sind Baluchistan District of the Indus River 
Conference may be organized into a Mission Conference under 
the usual Disciplinary conditions. 


VI. SourHern ASIA 


94 546, § 1. Annual Conferences 
(1) BrencaL ConreRENCE shall include Bengal and Assam, 
and so much of Bihar and Orissa as do not lie within the bounds 
of the Lucknow Conference. 
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(2) Bombay ConrERENCE shall include that part of the Bom- 
bay Presidency embraced in the city and island of Bombay ; that 
part of the civil districts of Thana, Nasik, West Khandesh, and 
East Khandesh which lies south of a straight line drawn from 
Dahanu on the Arabian Sea Coast northeasterly through Amal- 
ner to the Tapti River, and then east along said river to the 
eastern boundary of the Bombay Presidency; the civil districts 
of Poona Ahmednagar, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Satara, and Shola- 
pur; together with the Native States lying within these dis- 
tricts, south of the line above named and of the civil districts 
of Belgaum and Bijapur, and including Akalkot State. Also 
that part of Berar which lies south of the Gawalgarh Gange, and 
such part of the Central Provinces as is included in the civil 
districts of Wardha, Nagour and Bhandara and that part of 
Chanda civil district which lies north of parallel 19° 45’ north 
latitude. Also that part of the Nizam’s Dominions included in 
the civil districts of Aurangabad, Bhir, Osmanabad, Parabaini, 
and Nanded; that part of Adilabad civil district which les north 
of parallel 19° 45’ north latitude and west of the proposed 
Changa-Warangal Railway; and that part of the Bidar civil dis- 
trict through the towns of Kanlas, Miraj] Buzurg, and Mlanga to 
the southwestern corner, leaving Kanlas and Miraj Buzurg in 
South India Conference, and Mlanga in Bombay Conference. 

(3) Burma CoNFERENCE. (Boundary not given.) 

(4) CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE shall include all of the 
Central Provinces and the Feudatory States under the super- 
vision of the Central Provinces Government except that portion 
of Berar south of the Gawalgarh Hills and Wardha, Nagpur, 
Bhandara, and Chanda Civil Districts; it shall include also such 
portions of the Central India Agency as lie south of the twenty- 
fifth parallel of north latitude and east of the seventy-sixth 
meridian of east longitude. 

(5) HypERABAD CONFERENCE. (Boundary not given.) 

(6) GusaraT CONFERENCE shall include Gujarat and all ter- 
ritory which is bounded on the north by the twenty-fifth meridian 
of latitude proceeding westward to the boundary of Sindh and 
eastward to the seventy-fifth meridian of longitude, thence south 
to the bounds of the Bombay Conference, following that boun- 
dary westward to the sea. 

(7) Inpus River CoNnFERENCE shall include Baluchistan; 
the Province of Sindh; such other parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency as le north of the twenty-fifth degree of latitude; such 
parts of the Rajputana and Central India Agencies as lie to the 
north of the twenty-fifth degree of latitude and west of the 
seventy-sixth meridian of longitude; and all of the Punjab 
save the portion which lies to the east and south of the south- 
eastern boundary of the Patiala State from the point where it 
is intersected by the seventy-sixth meridian of longitude. 
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(8) Lucknow CoNFERENCE shall include such parts of the 
Presidency of Agra and Oudh, as are not included in the North 
India Conference and the Northwest India Conference, the 
dividing line to the north and east of the Ganges to be the 
boundaries of the Unao, Lucknow, and Barabanki civil district, 
leaving these districts in the Lucknow Conference; to the south 
and west of the Ganges the boundary is to be a straight line 
from Farakhabad through Etawah to the border of the Gwalior 
State, said state to fall within the bounds of the Northwest India 
Conference; also Champaran, Saran, Muzaffarpur, Patna, Gaya, 
Dharbhanga, Monghyr, and Bhagalpur civil districts of Bihar, 
and such parts of the Shahabad civil district of Bihar as are not 
included in the Bhabua Mission. 

(9) Norru Inp1A CoNFERENCE shall include those parts of 
the Presidency of Agra and Oudh that lie between the Gogra 
and the Ganges Rivers, and north of the civil districts of Unao, 
Lucknow, and Barabanki. 

(10) NorrHwest INpIA CONFERENCE shall include the Prov- 
ince of Delhi; such parts of the Presidency of Agra and Oudh 
as lie west and southwest of the Ganges River and do not fall 
within the boundaries of the Lucknow Conference; such parts of 
the Rajputana and Central India Agencies as lie north of the 
twenty-fifth parallel of latitude and east of the seventy-sixth 
meridian of longitude; and such part of the Punjab as lies to 
the south and east of the Patiala State from the point where 
the seventy-sixth meridian of longitude touches its southern 
boundary line. 

(11) Sourn Inpra ConrERENCE shall include all that part of 
India which lies to the south of the Bengal Conference, the © 
Bombay Conference, and the Central Provinces Conference. 


§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 


(1) Buasua Missron shall include the Bhabua subdivision of 
Bihar. 


VII. Uwntirep STATES AND TERRITORIES 
9 547, § 1. Annual Conferences 


(1) ALaBamMa CONFERENCE shall include the work among the 
white people in the State of Alabama and in part of the State 
of Florida west of the Apalachicola River; and also the work 
among the white people within the territory of the Upper 
Mississippi Conference. 

(2) ArLantTa CoNFERENCE shall include the colored work in 
that part of the State of Georgia not included in the Savannah 
Conference. i 

(3) BavrimorE CONFERENCE shall include the District of 
Columbia, the western shore of Maryland (except that part of 
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Garrett County lying west of the dividing ridge of the Al- 
legheny Mountains, Grantsville, Swanton, Bayard, Blaine, and 
Gormania) ; so much of the State of Pennsylvania as lies within 
Hancock, Flintstone, Union Grove, and Hyndman Circuits; the 
counties of Jefferson, Berkeley, Morgan, Hampshire, Mineral, 
and Grant in the State of West Virginia; and that part of the 
State of Virginia lying between the Wilmington and West Vir- 
ginia Conferences. 

(4) Buuz Riper-ATLaANTIc CoNFERENCE shall include the 
work among the white people in the State of North Carolina, 
and in the counties of Mecklenberg, Brunswick, Greensville, 
Southampton, Nansemond, Norfolk, and Princess Anne in the 
State of Virginia; and in the counties of Oconee, Pickens, 
Greenville, Spartanburg, York, Chester, Union, Anderson, Lau- 
rens, Abbeville, Newberry, and Fairfield in the State of South 
Carolina. 

(5) CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE shall include all that part of 
the State of California and all that part of the State of Nevada 
lying north of the northern boundary of the Southern California 
Conference. 

(6) CENTRAL ALABAMA CONFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in the State of Alabama and in that part of Florida west 
of the Apalachicola River. 

(7) CENTRAL GERMAN CONFERENCE shall comprise the Ger- 
man work within the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana, except those appointments 
which belong at present to the Chicago Northwest German 
Conference; also the German work in western Pennsylvania. 

(8) CENTRAL Missourt CONFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in the States of Missouri, lowa, and that part of the 
State of Illinois lying west of the following line: Beginning at 
the city of Cairo, and running north along the Illinois Central 
Railroad to the city of Mendota, and including all the towns 
on said line of railroad; thence north to the Wisconsin State 
line, and thence west along said State line to the Mississippi 
River and all the colored work in North and South Dakota and 
Montana. 

(9) CenrraL New York CONFERENCE shall be bounded on 
the west by the west lines of the towns of Williamson, Marion, 
and Palmyra, in Wayne County, and of the towns of Farming- 
ton and Canandaigua, in Ontario County, and of Yates and 
Schuyler Counties, and of the towns of Hornby and Caton, in 
Steuben County; and in the State of Pennsylvania by the rail- 
road running from Lawrenceville to Blossburg, including Mans- 
field and Blossburg Charges; on the south by Central Pennsyl- 
vania Conference; on the east by Wyoming and Northern New 
York Conferences; on the north by Northern New York Con- 
ference and Lake Ontario. 
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(10) Cenrrat NortHwsst ConFERENCE shall include all the 
Swedish work in the State of New York west of the Genesee 
River, and in the State of Pennsylvania west of the Susquehanna 
River, and the Swedish work within the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas; and also the Swedish work in Hamline, North Dakota; 
Globe, Missouri; and Denver, Colorado. 

(11) CEenTrRAL PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE shall be bounded 
as follows: On the south by the State line from the Susque- 
hanna River to the west boundary of Bedford County, excepting 
so much of the State of Pennsylvania as is included in the Balti- 
more Conference; on the west by the west line of the counties of 
Bedford, Blair, that part of Cambria County not included in the 
Pittsburgh Conference, namely: Patton, Hastings, Bakerton, 
and Barnesboro, including Cherry Tree and Glen Campbell and 
Smithport in Indiana County, Clearfield County, north to Saint 
Marys, excepting so much of Clearfield County as is embraced 
in the Erie Conference; on the north by a line extending from 
Saint Marys eastward to Emporium, including Keating Summit 
Circuit; thence by the southern boundary of Potter and Tioga 
Counties, including Austin, Costello, Wharton Circuit, Cross 
Fork, Hammersley Fort Circuit, Morris, Blackwell, and Liberty 
Valley Circuits; thence through Sullivan County north of La- 
porte to the west lne of Wyoming- County; thence on the 
east by the present limits of the Wyoming Conference, being the 
east line of Sullivan County, to the north line of Columbia 
County; thence a line southeasterly through Luzerne County 
to the north line of the Philadelphia Conference, near White 
Haven; thence on the south by the northern line of Carbon, 
Schuylkill, and Dauphin Counties to the Susquehanna River, 
including Hickory Run, Weatherly, Beaver Meadows, and Ash- 
land; and thence by the Susquehanna River to the place of be- 
ginning, including Harrisburg and that additional part of 
Dauphin County east from the city limits on the north to and 
including Paxonia, thence southward to Rutherford, thence west 
to the city of Harrisburg. 

(12) CrnrraAL TENNESSEE CONFERENCE shall include the 
work among the white people in all that part of the State of 
Tennessee west of and excluding the counties of Marion, Grundy, 
Van Buren, Cumberland, and Fentress. 

(18) The Cutcaco NorrHwest CoNFERENCE shall include 
the German work in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; in the 
State of Wisconsin, except the appointments along the Missis- 
sippi River north of La Cross; in the State of South Dakota; in 
the State of Iowa north of an east and west line passing along 
the south line of Clinton, including the City of Muscatine south 
of that line; in the State of Illinois north of an east and west 
line, passing along the north line of the city of Bloomington, 
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including the City of Danville, south of that line; in the State 
of Indiana west of the line between the counties of Saint Joseph 
and Elkhart and north of the line between Stark and Pulaski 
Counties. 

(14) Cotorapo CoNnFERENCE shall include the State of Colo- 
rado and Chama in New Mexico. 

(15) Corumpra River ConrerENCE shall include all the 
work of the State of Washington east of the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains except Appleton, Goldendale, and White 
Salmon in Klickitat County; and in the State of Idaho, the 
Counties of Shoshone, Kootenai, Beneway, Bonner, Boundary, 
Latah, Nez Perce, Clearwater, Lewis, and that part of Idaho 
County lying north of a line running parallel with the Salmon 
River, ten miles south of said river; and in Oregon, Milton 
and Sunnyside (otherwise known as Roher Memorial) Charges. 

(16) Daxota CoNFERENCE shall include the State of South 
Dakota. 

(17) Detaware ConFERENCE shall include the colored work 
in the States of Delaware, New Jersey, and New York, excepting 
the colored work in the Boroughs of the Bronx and Manhattan 
in the City of New York; all of the eastern shore of Virginia, 
and all of the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania not includ- 
ing the Washington Conference. 

(18) Drs Moines ConFERENCE shall include that part of the 
State of Iowa west and south of the following lines: Beginning 
at the southeast corner of Wayne County; thence north to the 
south line of Marshall County, leaving Knoxville in the Iowa 
Conference and the Monroe Charge in the Des Moines Confer- 
ence; thence west to the southeast corner of Story County; 
thence north to the northeast corner of Story County; thence 
west to the northeast corner of Crawford County; thence south 
to the north line of township eighty-three; thence west to the 
east line of Monona County; thence south and west on the line 
of Monona County to the Missouri River. 

(19) Derrorr CoNFERENCE shall include that part of the 
State of Michigan in the Lower Peninsula east of the principal 
meridian as far north as the southern boundary of Roscommon 
County; thence west to the southwest corner of said County; 
thence north to the southern boundary of Charlevoix County; 
thence east to the southeast corner of Charlevoix County; thence 
north to the Straits of Mackinaw including Mackinaw City. It 
shall also include the Upper Peninsula. 

(20) Hast GeRMAN CONFERENCE shall embrace all the Ger- 
man work east of the Allegheny Mountains, including all the 
German work in the State of New York. 

(21) Hast TENNESSEE CONFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in that part of the State of Tennessee which is not in 
the Tennessee Conference; in that part of the State of Virginia 
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west of and including the counties of Carroll, Floyd, Montgom- 
ery, and Giles; and in the counties of Mercer, Wyoming, Mc- 
Dowell, Raleigh, Logan, and Mingo in the State of West Vir- 
ginia; and the counties of Whitley, Knox, Bell, and Harlan in 
the State of Kentucky. 

(22) EAsteRN SwepisH CoNFERENCE shall include all the 
Swedish work in the six New England States, the States of New 
Jersey and Delaware, and the territory included in the New 
York, New York East, and Philadelphia Conferences. 

(23) Erie CONFERENCE shall be bounded on the north by 
Lake Erie; on the east by a line commencing at the mouth of 
Cattaraugus Creek; thence up said creek to Gowanda, leaving 
said town in the Genesee Conference; thence to the Allegheny 
River at the mouth of the Tunungwant Creek; thence up said 
creek southward, excluding the city of Bradford on said creek 
to the ridge dividing between the waters of Clarion and Sinne- 
mahoning Creek; thence southward to Mahoning Creek; thence 
down said creek to the Allegheny River, excluding the Milton 
Society, but including Valier and the Horatio Society, in the 
Grace Church, Punxsutawney Charge, and Hamilton in the 
Vaher Charge, the Putneyville Society in the Putneyville 
Circuit, and that portion of the borough of Punxsutawney 
lying south and east of Mahoning Creek; thence across said 
river in a northwesterly direction to the southwest corner of 
Lawrence County, including Wampum; thence along the Ohio 
State line to the place of beginning, excluding Orangeville 
Church. 

(24) Fuoripa CONFERENCE shall include the colored work in 
the State of Florida except that part lying west of the Apalachi- 
cola River, and that part south of parallel twenty-nine. 

(25) GENESEE CONFERENCE shall include all that part of the 
State of New York lying west of the Central New York Con- 
ference except that part of Chautauqua and Cattaraugus Coun- 
ties which is now included in the Erie Conference. It shall also 
include Gowanda and Corning, in the State of New York, and 
so much of Tioga County, including Tioga Charge, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, as is not embraced in the Central New 
York Conference; also so much of Potter County, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, as is not included in Central Pennsylvania 
Conference; also including so much of McKean County, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, as is embraced in the Olean District, 
including the city of Bradford; also the Norwegian and Danish 
work in the city of Buffalo. 

(26) GzorctA ConrerENce shall include work among the 
white people in the State of Georgia. 

(27) Hotsron ConFerENcE shall include work among the 
white people in that part of the State of Tennessee not included 
in the Central Tennessee Conference; and including that part 
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of the State of Virginia embraced between the West Virginia 
and Blue Ridge-Atlantic Conferences. 

(28) Ipano ConFERENCE shall include all the State of Idaho 
not embraced in the Columbia River Conference, together with 
the following named territory of the State of Oregon; namely, 
the counties of Baker, Malheur, Harney, Grant, Wallowa, and 
Union. 

29) In~inoIs CONFERENCE shall embrace that part of the 
State of Illinois north of the Southern Illinois Conference and 
south of the following lines, namely: Beginning on the Missis- 
sippi River at Albany; thence southeasterly to the northwest 
corner of Bureau County; thence east to the southwest corner 
of Lee County; thence south to the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railway crossing of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific Railway; thence along said railway to Bureau Junction; 
thence to the Illinois River; thence up the said river to the 
mouth of the Kankakee River; thence up the Kankakee River 
to a point directly west of the north line of Kankakee County ; 
thence east to the Indiana line; leaving Albany, Leon and Ottawa 
in the Rock River Conference, and Bureau Junction in the Illi- 
nois Conference. 

(30) Inprana CONFERENCE shall be bounded on the north and 
east by a line beginning where the National Road intersects the 
west line of the State of Indiana; thence along said road to 
Terre Haute; thence along the Vandalia Railroad to Maywood 
Road, West Indianapolis; thence north on Maywood Road and 
Tibbs Avenue to West Tenth Street and thence east to the 
LaFayette and Indianapolis Railroad; thence north on said 
railroad to the Michigan Road; thence on said road to the 
north line of Marion County; thence east on said county line 
to the northeast corner of said county line to the northeast 
corner of said county; thence south on the east line of said 
county to the National Road; thence east on said road to State 
line of said county to the National Road; thence east on said 
road to State line; on the east by the State of Ohio, including 
Elizabeth, Hamilton County, Ohio; on the south by the Ohio 
River, and on the west by the State of Illinois. 

(31) Iowa CoNnFERENCE shall be bounded on the east by the 
Mississippi River; on the south by the Missouri State line; 
on the west and north by a line commencing at the southwest 
corner of Appanoose County; thence north to Marshall County, 
leaving Knoxville in the Iowa Conference and Monroe in the 
Des Moines Conference; thence on the south line of Marshall 
County due east to the Iowa River; thence down said river to 
Towa City; thence on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road to Davenport, leaving Davenport and Iowa City in the 
Upper Iowa Conference, and all intermediate towns in~the 
Iowa Conference. 
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(32) Kansas CONFERENCE shall include that part of the 
State of Kansas lying east of a line traversing the west boun- 
dary of Chautauqua, Elk, and Greenwood Counties; thence 
along the south and west boundary of Chase County to the south 
and west border of Morris County to the south boundary of 
Dickinson County; thence west to the sixth principal meridian; 
thence north to the Nebraska State line, excepting the Solomon 
City Circuit lying east of said line. 

(33) Kentucky CoNFERENCE shall include the work among 
the white people in the State of Kentucky. 

(34) LEXINGTON CONFERENCE shall include the colored work 
in the States of Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, excepting so much of the State: of 
Illinois as is included in the Central Missouri Conference, and 
excepting Whitley, Knox, Bell, and Harlan Counties in Ken- 
tucky. 

(35) LincoLN CoNFERENCE shall include all the work among 
the colored people in the States of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Colerado. 

(36) Lirrte Rock CoNFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in the State of Arkansas. 

(37) Lovist1sNA CONFERENCE shall include the colored work 
in the State of Louisiana. 

(38) Marne CONFERENCE shall include the State of Maine 
and also that part of New Hampshire east of the White Hills 
and north of the waters of Ossipee Lake, and the towns of Gor- 
ham and Berlin. 

(39) MicHicAN CoNFERENCE shall include the State of Mich- 
igan in the lower peninsula west of the principal meridian as far 
north as the southern boundary of Roscommon County; thence 
west to the southwest corner of said county; thence north to the 
southern boundary of Charlevoix County; thence east to the 
southeast corner of said county; thence north to the Straits of 
Mackinaw. 

- (40) Minnesora ConFERENCE shall include that part of the 
State of Minnesota lying south of the following hne: Beginning 
at the eastern boundary of the State at the northeast corner of 
Washington County; thence running west to the northwest cor- 
ner of said county; thence south to the northeast corner of 
Ramsey County; thence following the line of Ramsey County 
to where it strikes the east line of Hennepin County; thence 
following the east and south lines of Hennepin County to the 
point where the Hastings & Dakota Railroad crosses the line of 
said county; thence following the line of the Hastings & Dakota 
Railroad to Ortinville; all towns on the Hastings & Dakota 
Railroad to be in the Northern Minnesota Conference. It shall 
also include the former Northern German Conference; the 
charges lying outside the boundaries of the Minnesota Conference 
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are to be transferred to the respective Conferences within whose 
boundaries they lie. 

(41) Missrssrpp1 ConFERENCE shall include all the colored 
work in the State of Mississippi south of a line beginning at the 
northeast corner of Kemper County, and running along the 
northern border of said county, and of the counties of Neshoba, 
Leake, Madison, Yazoo, Sharkey, and Issaquena to the Missis- 
sippi River. 

(42) Missourr ConFERENCE shall include so much of the 
State of Missouri as lies north of the Missouri River. 

(43) Montana State CoNFERENCE shall include all the 
State of Montana. 

(44) NEBRASKA CONFERENCE shall include all the State of 
Nebraska. 

(45) Newark CoNFERENCE shall include that part of the 
State of New Jersey not included in the New Jersey Conference, 
with the Borough of Richmond, City of New York, in the State 
of New York, and such portions of Rockland, Orange, and Sulli- 
van Counties, in the State of New York, as lie south and west 
of a line extending from Tompkins Cove, on the Hudson River, 
intersecting the New Jersey State line at a point south of 
Sloatsburg; thence along said State line to the Wallkill River; 
thence due north, intersecting the Erie Railroad at a point 
west of Middletown; thence in a northwesterly direction to a 
point where the Port Jervis & Monticello Railroad crosses the 
northern line of Forestburg township, in Sullivan County; 
thence southwest to a point on the Delaware River below Lacka- 
waxen, in Pennsylvania; also such portions of Pike and Monroe 
Counties, in the State of Pennsylvania, as lie north of the 
Philadelphia Conference and east of the Wyoming Conference, 
the same being now included in the Matamoras, Milford, Ding- 
mans and Coolbaugh Charges. 

(46) New ENGLAND CONFERENCE shall include all the State 
of Massachusetts east of the Green Mountains not included in 
the New Hampshire and New England Southern Conferences. 

(47) New EncLanp SouTHERN CONFERENCE shall include 
that part of the State of Connecticut lying east of the Con- 
necticut River, the State of Rhode Island, with the town of 
Blackstone, in Massachusetts, and that part of the State of 
Massachusetts south of the towns of Wrentham, Walpole, Ded- 
ham, Milton, and Quincy. 

(48) New HampsHirE CONFERENCE shall include the State 
of New Hamshire, except that part within the Maine Con- 
ference; also that part of the State of Massachusetts northeast 
of the Merrimac River except that part of Lowell north of the 
Merrimac. 

(49) New Jersey CONFERENCE shall include that part of the 
State of New Jersey lying south of the following line, namely: 
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Commencing at Raritan Bay, thence up said bay and river to 
New Brunswick, at a point opposite the easterly boundary of the 
Borough of Highland Park, thence along the easterly, northerly, 
and westerly boundaries of said borough respectively, to the 
Raritan River, thence along the Raritan River to the westerly 
limits of the city of New Brunswick, thence southwest in a 
straight line to Lambertville on the Delaware River, including 
the city of New Brunswick, the Borough of Highland Park, and 
Lambertville Station. 

(50) New York CoNFERENCE shall consist of the territory 
now in the New York, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, and Kingston 
Districts, and including Five Points Mission. 

(51) New York Hast CoNnFrERENCE shall include Long Is- 
land; those Charges in Manhattan and Bronx east of South 
Ferry, Whitehall Street, Broadway, Park Row, Chatham 
Square, Bowery, Third Avenue to Pelham Avenue; west to the 
Harlem Railroad track; north to Mount Vernon; thence includ- 
ing Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, Mamaroneck, Harrison, and 
all between them and Long Island Sound to the State of Con- 
necticut ; thence following the State line, including Pound Ridge, 
to Sharon township; east to the Housatonic River; north to 
Canaan township; east to Winchester, excluding North Goshen; 
north to State line; east to the Connecticut River, and following 
the river to the Sound, and also excepting Five Points Mission. 

(52) NorrH CaroLina CONFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in the State of North Carolina and in that part of the 
- State of Virginia lying south of a line beginning at Cape Henry 
and running to Hampton Roads; thence with Hampton Roads 
to the James River; thence with the southern bank of the James 
River to Chesterfield County; thence with the northern boun- 
dary of the following counties: Prince George, Dinwiddie, Notto- 
way, Prince Edward, Charlotte, and Halifax, to the northeast 
corner of Pittsylvania; thence in a southerly direction to the 
northeast corner of Henry; thence with the county lines of 
Pittsylvania, Franklin, and Bedford to the corner of Bedford 
and Roanoke; thence with the Blue Ridge Mountains to the 
North Carolina line. 

(53) Norru Daxora ConFrERENCE shall include the State of 
North Dakota. 

(54) NortH InpIANA CONFERENCE shall be bounded on. the 
north by the State of Michigan; on the east by the State of 
Ohio, including Union City; on the south by the National Road 
from the State line west to Marion County; thence north to the 
northeast corner of said county; thence west to the Michigan 
Road; on the west by said Michigan Road to South Bend, 
excluding Lowell Heights and River Park Churches, South 
Bend, and thence by the Saint Joseph River to the Michigan 
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State line, including Logansport and all the towns on the 
National Road east of Indianapolis. 

(55) Norru-East Ouro ConFrerENCE shall be bounded as 
follows: Beginning at the north point of the line separating 
Ohio from Pennsylvania; thence south along said line to the 
Ohio River, including Orangeville Church; thence down said 
river to the Muskingum River; thence up the Muskingum 
River to Dresden, excluding Marietta, Zanesville, and Dresden ; 
thence westerly to the main road passing through Delaware 
and Marion, including Utica, Homer, and Galena Circuits, and 
excluding Stratford; on the west by the main road passing 
through Delaware and Marion to Upper Sandusky, and by the 
Sandusky River to its mouth; thence due north to the State 
line, including the towns of Tiffin, Port Clinton, and Lakeside, 
and excluding so much of the town of Delaware as lies west of 
Sandusky Street, yet including Asbury Church in the city of 
Delaware; also excluding the towns of Marion, Fremont and 
Upper Sandusky; thence east on the northern line of the State 
of Ohio to the place of beginning. 

(56) NortHerN MInnEsoTA CONFERENCE shall include all 
of the State of Minnesota not included in the Minnesota Con- 
ference. ; 

(57) NortHerN New York CONFERENCE shall include so 
much of the county of Franklin as is not within the Troy Con- 
ference, and the counties of Saint Lawrence, Jefferson, Lewis, 
Oneida, and Herkimer, and all of Oswego County except Phoe- 
nix, and so much of the county of Madison as lies on and east 
of the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad, together with 
Cherry Valley, Springfield, and Richfield Springs in Otsego 
County, Saint Johnsville in Montgomery County, and Lassells- 
ville, Oppenheim, and Stratford in Fulton County. 

(58) NortHwest INDIANA CONFERENCE shall be bounded 
on the north by Lake Michigan and the State line; on the east 
by the Saint Joseph River and the Michigan Road, including 
Lowell Heights and River Park Churches, South Bend, Indiana; 
on the south by the Indiana Conference, and on the west by 
Illinois, including all the towns on the Michigan Road except 
Logansport ; and all the towns on the southern boundary, exclud- 
ing Washington Street Church in Indianapolis. 

(59) Norruwesr Iowa ConrERENCE shall include that part 
of the State of Iowa west of the Upper Iowa and north of the 
Des Moines Conferences. 

(60) NorrHwest Kansas CONFERENCE shall be bounded on 
the west and north by the Kansas State line; on the east by the 
sixth principal meridian, but including the Solomon City Cir- 
cuit; and on the south by the south line of township seventeen 
as far west as to the east line of Lane County; thence north 
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to the north line of said Lane County; thence west to the 
State line. 

(61) Norwecian aND DanisH CoNFERENCE shall include all 
the Norwegian and Danish work between the Allegheny and 
Rocky Mountains except in the city of Buffalo. 

(62) OnIo CONFERENCE shall be bounded as follows: Be- 
ginning at the northwest corner of the State of Ohio; thence 
east on the north line of the State of Ohio to a point due north 
of the mouth of the Sandusky River; thence south to and up 
said river to Upper Sandusky, excluding Port Clinton and 
Tiffin, and including Fremont and Upper Sandusky; thence in a 
southerly direction along the main road from Upper Sandusky 
through Marion to Delaware, Ohio, including the Wyandotte 
Church and Marion, Waldo and all of Delaware west of San- 
dusky Street except Asbury Church; thence in an easterly 
direction to Dresden, Ohio, excluding the Galena, Sunbury, 
Homer and Utica Circuits; thence down the Muskingum River 
to the Ohio River, including Dresden, Zanesville and Marietta, 
Ohio; thence down the Ohio River to the west line of the 
State of Ohio; thence north along said line to the place of 
beginning. 

(63) OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE boundary shall begin at the 
southeast corner of Oklahoma at its intersection with Red River; 
thence with the meanders of said River to the northeast corner 
of Wichita County, Texas; thence south to the southeast corner 
of Wichita County, Texas; thence west to the east boundary 
line of New Mexico; thence north with the west line of Texas 
to its northwest corner; thence to its northeast corner; thence 
north to the boundary line between Oklahoma and Kansas; 
thence east to the northeast corner of Oklahoma; thence south 
with the east boundary line of Oklahoma to place of beginning. 

(64) OrEGON CONFERENCE shall include all of the State of 
Oregon not included in the Columbia River and the Inter- 
Mountain Conferences. 

(65) Paciric GERMAN CONFERENCE shall include the Ger- 
man work of the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 

(66) PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE shall be bounded on the 
east by the Delaware River, on the south by the Pennsylvania 
State line, on the west by the Susquehanna River, excluding 
Harrisburg and the adjoining part of Dauphin County, extend- 
ing east to Paxtonia and Rutherford included in the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference; on the north by the north line of 
Dauphin, Schuylkill, Carbon, and Monroe Counties, excepting 
Ashland, and the Beaver Meadows Circuit. 

(67%) PrrrsBuRGH CONFERENCE shall be bounded on the north 
by the Erie Conference; on the east by the Central Pennsylvania 
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Conference; on the south by the West Virginia Conference; on 
the west by the North-East Ohio Conference. 

(68) PucEr Sounp ConFERENCE shall include all that part 
of the State of Washington lying west of the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains; all of Klickitat County except Bickleton 
and Alderdale, and all the work in the Territory of Alaska. 

(69) Rock River ConFEeRENCE shall include that part of the 
State of Illinois north of Central Illnois Conference, except 
~ East Dubuque. This Conference shall include the work among 
the Welsh people of the States of Illinois and Wisconsin, 

(70) Satyr Jouns River ConrerENce shall ihclude the 
work among the white people in the State of Florida, excepting 
that portion lying west of the Apalachicola River. 

(71) Sarnr Louis ConrerENce shall include that part of the 
State of Missouri lying south of the Missouri River and the 
work among the white people in the State of Arkansas. 

(72) SavannanH CONFERENCE shall include the colored work 
in that part of the State of Georgia lying south of a line running 
east and west on a line of the northern boundaries of Richmond, 
McDuffie, Warren, Hancock, Putnam, Jasper, and Butts Coun- 
ties; that part of the Spalding County embracing Liberty Hill 
Circuit; all of Pike County except the Church known as Free 
Liberty; that part of the Meriwether County embracing Green- 
ville; and that part of Troup County embracing La Grange 
Station and La Grange Circuit. 

(73) Sourn CaroLiIna CONFERENCE shall include the col- 
ored work in the State of South Carolina. 

(74) SouTHERN CONFERENCE shall include work with the 
white people in the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
with the exception of El Paso County, Texas, and that part of 
Texas north of a line drawn from the southeast corner of 
Wichita County due west to the east boundary of New Mexico. 

(75) SourHERN CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE shall include that 
portion of the State of California lying south of the line begin- 
ning at the mouth of the Carmel River on Carmel Bay; thence in 
a direct line to the northwest corner of Fresno County; thence 
north to the northwest corner of Merced County; thence east 
and north along the north boundary of Merced County, includ- 
ing the Newman Circuit, to the point where said boundary 
intersects the middle fork of Merced River; thence, following 
the middle fork of Merced River, to the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains at the northwest corner of Inyo County; 
thence along the north line of said county to the California- 
Nevada State line; also that portion of the State of Nevada 
lying south of the line beginning at the point where the thirty- 
seventh parallel of north latitude intersects the California- 
Nevada State line; thence east along said parallel to the west 
line of Lincoln County, State of Nevada; thence north and east 
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along the line of Lincoln County to the Nevada-Utah State 
line. It shall also include Lower California and the State 
of Sonora in the Republic of Mexico, the State of Arizona; and 
Needles in the State of California. 

- (76) SournErRN ILLrNors CoNnrERENCE shall include all that 
part of the State of Illinois south of the following line, namely :- 
Beginning at a point on the Mississippi River at the northwest 
corner of Calhoun County; thence east along the north line of 
said County to the Illinois River; thence down the Illinois 
River to Columbiana; thence east to the northeast corner of 
Jersey County, leaving Carrollton and Rockbridge in the IIli- 
nois Conference; thence in a southeasterly direction, leaving 
Chesterfield in the Illinois Conference and Litchfield in the 
Southern Illinois Conference ; thence to Hillsboro, leaving Hills- 
boro in the Illinois Conference; thence to the northwest cor- 
ner of Fayette County; thence along the north line of Fayette 
County and Effingham County to the west line of Cumberland 
County, leaving Herrick and Holiday in the Southern Illinois 
Conference; thence south to the southwest corner of Cumber- 
land County; thence east along the south line of Cumberland 
and Clark Counties to the Wabash River. 

(77) Sourn Fioripa CoNnFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in that part of the State of Florida lying south of the 
parallel twenty-nine, including New Smyrna, Daytona, Ormond, 
and DeLand. é 

(78) SourHweEst Kansas CONFERENCE shall include all that © 
part of the State of Kansas not included in the Kansas and the 
Northwest Kansas Conferences; also Beaver, Cimarron, and 
Texas Counties in the State of Oklahoma. 

(79) TENNESSEE CONFERENCE shall include the colored work 
in that portion of the State of Tennessee west of and including 
the counties of Franklin, Coffee, Warren, White, Putnam, 
Overton, and Picket in said State. 

(80) TxAs CoNFERENCE shall include the colored work in 
so much of the State of Texas as lies east of a line beginning 
at the Gulf of Mexico on the east line of Matagorda County, 
and running along said line and the east line of Wharton and 
Colorado Counties to the north point of Colorado County; 
thence north until it strikes the Southern Pacific Railroad at 
Calvert; thence along the line of the railroad to the northern 
boundary of Texas, excluding Calvert and all the towns on the 
line of said road. : 

81) Troy CoNFERENCE shall include that portion of the 
State of New York embraced in the counties of Rensselaer, 
Washington, Clinton, Essex, Warren, Saratoga, Schenectady, 
Montgomery (except Saint Johnsyille), Fulton (except the 
towns of Oppenheim and Stratford), Albany (except Coeymans 
Hollow, and South Bethlehem), Schoharie (except Blenheim, 
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Charlotteville, Eminence, Gilboa, Livingstonville, Summit and 
West Fulton); in Columbia County, the towns of Stuyvesant, 
Kinderhook, New Lebanon, and Chatham (except Chatham vil- 
lage and East Chatham); in Franklin County, the towns of 
Standish, Saranac Lake, and the appointments connected with 
Bloomingdale Circuit; in Hamilton County, the towns of Ben- 
son, Hope, Wells,- Indian Lake, Long Lake, and Blue 
Mountain Lake; and in Otsego County, Center Valley; also 
that portion of the State of Vermont embraced in the counties 
of Addison (except the towns of Granville and Hancock) ; Ben- 
nington (except the towns of Landgrove and Peru), Rutland 
(except Mechanicsville and Cuttingsville, Mount Holly, Hast 
Wallingford, Summit, and Heraldsville), and in Chittenden 
County, the towns of Charlotte, Hinesburg, Huntington, Willis- 
ton, Shelburne, Burlington, and Winooski; also in the State of 
Massachusetts all that part of Berkshire County lying upon the 
line of the Boston & Albany Railroad, and north of said line. 

(82) Upper lowa CONFERENCE shall be bounded as follows, 
namely: Beginning at the nostheast corner of the State of Iowa; 
thence down the Mississippi River to Davenport, including 
Kast Dubuque, in the State of Illinois; thence west on 
the north line of the Iowa Conference to the southeast corner 
of Story County; thence north to the State line, so as to in- 
clude Iowa Falls; thence east on said line to the place of 
beginning. 

(83) Upper Mississtpp1 CONFERENCE shall include the col- 
ored work in the State of Mississippi not included in the Missis- 
sippi Conference. 

(84) VERMONT CONFERENCE shall include the State of Ver- 
mont, except that section lying south of the Winooski River and 
west of the Green Mountain divide; said boundary to leave 
Winooski Charge in the Troy Conference, and Mechanicsville 
and Cuttingsville in the Vermont Conference. 

(85) WASHINGTON CONFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in western Maryland, the District of Columbia, the State 
of West Virginia, except the counties of Raleigh, Mercer, Wyo- 
ming, and McDowell; so much of the State of Pennsylvania as 
hes west of the Susquehanna River, including the towns,on said 
river; and so much of the State of Virginia as is not included 
in the Hast Tennessee, Delaware, and North Carolina Con- 
ferences. 

(86) West TExas CONFERENCE shall embrace the colored 
work in that part of the State of Texas which is not included in 
the Texas Conference. 

(87) West VirGINtA CONFERENCE shall be bounded as fol- 
lows: Beginning, at the southwest corner of Pennsylvania; 
thence along the west line of Pennsylvania to the northeast cor- 
ner of Ohio County, West Virginia, so as to include Dallas 
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Circuit and Triadelphia Circuit; thence by the most direct 
way to Short Creek so as to include Short Creek and Liberty 
Circuit; thence down Short Creek to the Ohio River; thence 
‘down said river to the mouth of the Big Sandy River; on the 
west by the State line; on the south by the Kentucky and Hol- 
ston Conferences, including the counties of Highland, Augusta, 
Rockbridge, Botetourt, Allegheny, and Craig in the State of 
Virginia; on the east so as to include Bayard, Blaine, Gormania, 
Swanton and Grantsville Charges, to the Pennsylvania State 
line; thence westward along said State line to the place of 
beginning. 

(88) West WISCONSIN CONFERENCE shall include that part 
of the State of Wisconsin not embraced in the Wisconsin Con- 
ference. 

(89) WersteRN Norwecian-DANISH CONFERENCE shall in- 
clude the Norwegian and Danish work in the States of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, and California. 

(90) WILMINGTON CONFERENCE shall include the State of 
Delaware, the eastern shore of Maryland, and all that part of 
the State of Virginia east of the Baltimore Conference. 

(91) WisconsIN CONFERENCE shall include all that part of 
the State of Wisconsin lying east and north of a line beginning 
at the southeast corner of Green County, on the south line of 
the State; thence north on the range line between ranges nine 
and ten east, to the north line of township twenty; thence west 
on the said line to the east of range three; thence north on said 
line to the Michigan State line, excluding Avon Church, Mc- 
Farland, Goodman Church, Brooklyn, and the town of Pine 
Grove in Portage County. 

(92) Wyomine ConFrERENCE shall include that portion of the 
southern part of the State of New York which is not included 
in the New York, New York East, Newark, Central New York 
and Genesee Conferences; and that part of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania which is bounded on the west by Central New York Con- 
ference, including the territory east of the Susquehanna River, 
and on the south by the Central Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
and Newark Conferences, including Narrowsburg, and on the 
east by the Newark and New York Conferences. 

(93) Wyomine Stare CoNFERENCE shall include the State 
of Wyoming. 


§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 


(1) Hawair Misston shall include the Hawaiian Islands. 

(2) Latin Amerrcan Missron shall include the Mexicans, 
Spaniards, Italians, Filipinos, Portuguese, French, and other 
peoples speaking the Romance languages in the territory included 
in California, Lower California, Nevada, and that part of Ari- 
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zona lying west of the meridian of longitude 112 degrees west. 

(3) Pactric CHinEsE Mission shall include all the Chinese 
work between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean. 

(4) Paciric Japanese Mission shall include all the Jap- 
anese work west of the Mississippi River. 

(5) Paciric SwepisH Mission CoNFERENCE shall include 
the Swedish work in the States of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and Arizona, and that part of Mon- 
tana west of the Rocky Mountains. 

(6) Porro Rico Mission CoNFERENCE shall include Porto 
Rico and the adjacent islands belonging to its civil jurisdiction, 
together with any work which may be established by our Church 
or come under its care in any of the islands known as the West 
Indies. 

(7) SournHwrst SpantsH Mission shall include the States 
of New Mexico, Kansas, the southern portion of Colorado along 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad from Antonito to Durango, 
that portion of the State of Arizona lying east of Meridian 112 
west longitude, and the States of Chihuahua and Sonora in the 
Republic of Mexico. This refers to the work among the Spanish- 
speaking people in the above mentioned states. 

(8) Uva Mission shall include the State of Utah. 

§ 3. Hnabling Acts. 

(1) The Central Missouri, Lincoln, and Little Rock Confer- 
ences may during the quadrennium form two Conferences in- 
stead of three, with the consent of the Bishop or Bishops pre- 
siding and under the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(2) Eastern Swedish Conference may merge with the new 
Central Northwest Conference with the consent of the Bishop or 
Bishops presiding and under the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(3) Detroit and Michigan Conferences may during the quad- 
rennium organize the Districts with the county as the unit, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Bishop or Bishops presiding, and 
the consent of the churches involved, under the usual Disciplin- 
ary provisions. 

(4) Georgia Conference may, during the quadrennium, extend 
its boundaries so that they shall read: “Georgia Conference 
shall include work among the white people of the State of 
Georgia and of that portion of Florida situated between the 
State of Georgia and the line of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
extending from Fernandina, Fla., to Cedar Keys, Fla.” The 
definition of Saint Johns River Conference boundaries is to be 
amended in accordance therewith. This action is subject to 
the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(5) Latin-American Mission and the South-West Spanish 
Mission may during this quadrennium unite to form one Mis- 
sion to be known as the Latin-American Mission, under the 
usual Disciplinary conditions. 


z 
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(6) The order for the dissolution of the New Mexico Con- 
ference and the organization of the work now constituting said 
Conference into the New Mexico Mission is hereby given. The 
Bishop given charge of said Conference in the fall of 1928 shall 
convene said Conference, attend to all necessary business, de- 
clare the Conference dissolved and proceed to organize the New 
Mexico Mission. 

New Mezico Mission shall include the State of New Mexico, 
excepting Chama; also it shall include the County of El Paso, 
Texas, in the State of Texas. 

(7) New York and New York East Conferences may during 
the quadrennium unite to form one Conference, with the con- 
sent of the Bishop or Bishops presiding, and under the usual 
Disciplinary conditions. 

(8) Norwegian and Damsh Conference may during the quad- 
rennium, should the Norwegian and Danish Mission dissolve, 
extend its boundaries to the Atlantic Coast; and instead of the 
wording “between the Allegheny and the Rocky Mountains” it 
shall read “between the Atlantic Coast and the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” This action is subject to the usual Disciplinary condi- 
tions. 

(9) Pacific German Conference may during the quadrennium 
unite with the Oregon Conference with the consent of the 
Bishop or Bishops presiding and under the usual Disciplinary 
conditions. It is expressly understood that this does not author- 
ize the creation of a separate District for German work. 

(10) Puget Sound and Columbia River Conferences may 
unite to form one Conference during the quadrennium with 
the consent of the Bishop or Bishops presiding and under the 
usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(11) Saint Louis and the Missourt Annual Conferences may, 
during the quadrennium, merge into one Conference by a major-. 
ity vote of the members of each Conference present and voting, 
and the consent of the Bishop or Bishops presiding, and under 
the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(12) The boundaries between the Southwest Kansas and the 
Oklahoma Conferences are to be adjusted during the quadrennium 
so that Dalhart, Texas, shall be included in the Oklahoma Con- 
ference. This action is to be with the consent of the Bishop or 
Bishops presiding, and under the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(13) Texas Conference during the quadrennium was given 
the privilege of adjusting its boundary so that it shall read 
as follows: The Texas Conference shall include the colored 
work in so much of the State of Texas as lies east of a line 
beginning at the Gulf of Mexico on the east line of Matagorda 
County and running along said line and the east line of Whar- 
ton and Colorado Counties to the north point of Colorado 
County; thence north until it strikes the Southern Pacific Rail- 
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road at Calvert; thence along the line of the railroad to the 
northern boundary of Texas, excluding Calvert and all the 
towns of said road. 

7 548. NoraTions 

§ 1.°CenTRAL SwepisH, the NortHeRN SweEpIsH and the 
WESTERN SWEDISH CONFERENCES were merged under the name 
of the Central Northwest Conference, the said new Conference 
to meet in the fall for organization. 

§ 2. Onto and West Ou10 CONFERENCES were merged under 
the name of the Ohio Conference. (See Ohio Conference for the 
new boundaries. ) 

§ 3. The following re-definition of the boundary between the 
Oklahoma and Southern Conferences was agreed to: “Begin- 
ning at the southeast corner of Oklahoma at its intersection with 
the Red River; thence with the meanders of said river to a point 
due north of the northeast corner of Witchita County, Texas; 
thence west to east boundary line of New Mexico; thence east 
to its northeast corner; thence north to boundary line between 
Kansas and Oklahoma; thence east to northeast corner of Okla- 
homa; thence south with east boundary line of Oklahoma to 
beginning.” This agreement was signed by the delegations of 
the two Conferences. 

§ 4. Enabling acts are in force for one quadrennium only and 
provided that the number of members in any adjoining Confer- 
ence or Mission Conference shall not be diminished to less than 
twenty-five. 

§ 5. The Chairman and Secretary of the Committee on 
Boundaries shall be the final authority in any question as to 
what the action of the Committee on Boundaries has been. 


CHAPTER III 


CENTRAL CONFERENCES 


4 549. Central Conferences in Europe 

(1) Central European Central Conference to consist of the 
Conferences and Mission Conferences comprising the Zurich 
Area. 

(2) Mediterranean Central Conference to consist of the Con- 
ferences and Mission Conferences comprising the Paris Area. 

(3) Northern European Central Conference to consist of the 
ae se and Mission Conferences comprising the Stockholm 

rea. 


550, § 1.. Hastern Asia Central Conference 


(1) Central China Annual Conference. 
(2) Chengtu West China Annual Conference. 
(3) Chungking West China Annual Conference. 
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4) Foochow Annual Conference. 

5) Hinghua Annual Conference. 
(6) Japan Mission Council. 

(7) Kiangsi Annual Conference. 
(8) Korea Annual Conference. 

9) North China Annual Conference. 
(10) Shantung Annual Conference. 
(11) South Fukien Annual Conference. 
(12) Yenping Annual Conference. 


§ 2. Southern Asia Central Conference 
(1) Bengal Annual Conference. 
(2) Bhabua Mission. 
(3) Bombay Annual Conference. 
(4) Burma Annual Conference. 
(5) Central Provinces Annual Conference. 
(6) Gujarat Annual Conference. 
(7) Hyderabad Annual Conference. 
(8) Indus River Annual Conference. 
(9) Lucknow Annual Conference. 
(10) North India Annual Conference. 
(11) Northwest India Annual Conference. 
(12) South India Annual Conference. 


§ 3. Central Conference for Southeastern Asia 
(1) Malaya Annual Conference. 
(2) Netherlands Indies Mission Conference. 
(3) North Sumatra Mission. 
(4) Philippine Islands Conference. 

(551. South Africa Central Conference 

(1) Angola Mission Conference. 
(2) Congo Mission Conference. 


(3) Rhodesia Mission Conference. 
(4) Southeast Africa Mission Conference. 
9552. Central Conference for Latin America 
(1) Bolivia Mission. 
(2) Central American Mission. 
(3) Chile Annual Conference. 
(4) Eastern South America Annual Conference. 
(5) Mexico Annual Conference. 
(6) North Andes Mission Conference. 


V. TEMPORAL ECONOMY 


Report No. 1. MermpersHir REGISTER 
Amend Paragraph 48 by the addition of Section 6 to read as 


follows: 
Section 6. Each church shall provide in addition to such 
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records of membership, a Membership Register having space for 
home address and date and manner of admission into member- 
ship.. Each person at the time of admission into membership 
shall be required to sign this register, which shall be a bound 
volume. 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 2. TRUSTEES OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


Amend Paragraph 370 of the Discipline of 1924 to include 

after the words “United States of America” in the last line the 
words : 
“and to intervene and take all necessary legal steps to safeguard 
and protect the interests and rights of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church anywhere in all matters relating to property and rights 
to property, whether arising by gift, devise or otherwise, or 
where held in trust or established for the benefit of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church or its membership ; or abandoned. church 
property where Annual Conference Trustees neglect to take 
necessary steps to protect the interests of the members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in such property.” 

So that the paragraph as amended shall read: 

Paragraph 370. The Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, located at Cincinnati, Ohio, and incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Ohio, pursuant to the action of the General 
Conference, should not be confounded with local Boards of 
Trustees of Church property referred to in Paragraphs 345-352 
of the Discipline, which local Boards have the care only of 
Church property within the several Pastoral Charges to which 
they are related, and are amenable to their respective Quarterly 
Conferences. The Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are constituted by the General Conference and made amenable 
thereto, in order that the Church may have competent repre- 
sentation in legal proceedings and have an authorized body to 
care for and administer all the property conveyed to it, or com- 
mitted to it in trust, within the jurisdiction of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States of America, and to 
intervene and take all necessary legal steps to safeguard and 
protect the interests and rights of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church anywhere in all matters relating to property and rights 
to property, whether arising by gift, devise or otherwise, or 
where held in trust or established for the benefit of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church or its membership, or abandoned church 
property where Annual Conference trustees neglect to take 
necessary steps to protect the interests of the members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in such property. 

It is further recommended, that the Articles of Incorpora- 
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tion be so amended as to give the Trustees of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church such additional authority. 
Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 3. MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 


Reporting on Memorial No. 469 on Ministerial Support, your - 
committee recommends that Paragraph 90, Section 4, of the 
Discipline, reading as follows: “The amount raised for ‘Min- 
isterial Support’ shall include the several sums raised for the 
support of the pastor, the support of the Conference Claimants, 
the support of the District Superintendent and the support of 
the Bishops; also the house rent paid for the pastor; or in case 
the pastor occupies a parsonage, a sum equal to a fair rental of 
the parsonage. Missionary appropriations should not be in- 
cluded. If desired, separate columns may be used for House 
Rent and for Traveling Expenses,” be changed to read as fol- 
lows: Paragraph 90, Section 4: “The amount raised for ‘Min- 
isterial Support’ shall include the several sums raised by the 
charge for the support of the Pastor, District Superintendent, 
Bishops and Conference Claimants, also house rent paid by the 
charge for the pastor or a fair rental value, if the pastor occu- 
pies a parsonage. It shall not include any moneys paid by the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension or City or 
District or Conference Missionary or Sustentation Societies, or 
Board of Foreign Missions.” 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 4. Jason. LEE CENTENNIAL 


Answering Memorial 171 signed by Carl G. Doney et al. on 
subject of Jason Lee Centennial, we report as follows: 

Whereas, in 1934 will occur the one hundredth anniversary 
of the coming of Jason Lee and his co-laborers to the Pacific 
Northwest, in response to the red men’s call for the “Book of 
Heaven,” and 

Whereas, this marks the beginning of the Old Oregon Mission 
from whence proceeded the heroic spirit of consecrated pio- 
neers, which has given Christian quality and character to a vast 
territory, and 

Whereas, the fruits of this enterprise are seen in the churches 
and colleges, in homes, hospitals and other enterprises of King- 
dom building, and 

Whereas, history records few if any movements more epochal 
or more charged with inspiring romance, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 1928 approve the commemora- 
tion of this event by a celebration which shall recall appropri- 
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ately the mighty heroism of our Missionary fathers, and be a 
challenge to the followers of Christ to-day. 
Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 5. STEWARDSHIP ORGANIZATION IN LOCAL 
CHURCH 


In consideration of Memorial 228 signed by J. M. M. Gray 
and others, we report as follows: 


STEWARDSHIP ORGANIZATION IN LOCAL CHURCH 


Whereas, our chief pastors in the Episcopal Address express 
the growing conviction of the Church that “some form of organ- 
ized stewardship in the local church is essential if the best 
results are to be secured,” and also express the hope that “the 
- General Conference may discover a plan for the crystallization 
of the conviction of our people on this vital question,” and 

Whereas, such organization appears to us to afford enlarged 
opportunity for leading all our people toward that devotion 
which utterly and gladly yields to God self and all it holds, 

Resolved, that the Benevolence Boards be instructed to make 
an adequate plan for instruction and promotion of stewardship 
organization in the local church. 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 6. SALE or ABANDONED CHURCH PROPERTY 


In consideration of Memorial 377, signed by J. Phelps Hand, 
of the Baltimore Conference, and others, your Committee re- 
ports as follows: : 

We recommend that Paragraph 362 of the Discipline, which 
reads as follows: “Whenever a local society in the United States 
is no longer able to maintain itself without encumbering or 
making liable its real estate for current expenses, or whenever 
by reason of the reduction of its membership or the changing 
character of the community or population which the church is 
intended to serve, it shall become desirable or necessary to dis- 
continue or abandon such location, it shall be the duty of the 
trustees and members of such local society, when so authorized 
and directed by a two-thirds vote of the Annual Conference 
within the bounds of which it is located, and with the consent of 
the Resident Bishop and of a majority of the District Super- 
intendents, to sell such property and pay over the proceeds to 
the said Annual Conference; or at the option of said local 
society to convey such property to the Annual Conference; sub- 
ject, however, to return in the same manner and upon the same 
Ce as named in Paragraph 360”; be changed as fol- 

ows: 
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By inserting in line 7, after the word “serve,” the words “or 
whenever by reason of the overlapping of fields of service in the 
same territory by Protestant denominations.” 

By striking out the word “become” in line 7; and substituting 
the word “seem.” 

In line 8, after the word “location,” strike out “it shall be the 
duty of the trustees and the members of such local society, when 
so authorized and directed by a two-thirds vote of the Annual 
Conference within the bounds of which it is located, and with 
the consent of the Resident Bishop and of a majority of the Dis: 
trict Superintendents,” and insert the words “the District 
Superintendent of the District within whose bounds the society 
is located shall call together the district Board of Church Loca- 
tion for a thorough study of the situation. If, in the judgment 
of this Board of Church Location, the discontinuance or aban- 
donment of said location shall seem to be for the best interest 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the district Board of 
Church Location shall so report to the Annual Conference at 
its next session. If the Annual Conference, with the consent 
of the Resident Bishop and of a majority of the District Super- 
intendents, shall authorize and direct, by a two-thirds vote, the 
discontinuance or abandonment of said location, it shall be 
the duty of the trustees and members of said local society.” 

The paragraph, as amended, will then read: 

“Whenever a local society in the United States is no longer 
able to maintain itself without encumbering or making liable 
its real estate for current expenses, or whenever by reason of 
the reduction of its membership or the changing character of 
the community, or whenever by reason of the overlapping of 
fields of service in the same territory by Protestant denomina- 
tions, it shall seem desirable or necessary to discontinue or 
abandon such location, the District Superintendent of the dis- 
trict within whose bounds the society is located shall call to- 
gether the district Board of Church Location for a thorough 
study of the situation. If, in the judgment of the Board of 
Church Location, the discontinuance or abandonment of said 
location shall seem to be for the best interest of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, this Board of Church Location shall’ so 
report to the Annual Conference at its next session. If the 
Annual Conference, with the consent of the presiding or resi- 
dent Bishop, and of the majority of the District Superintend- 
ents shall authorize and direct by a two-thirds vote of the An- 
nual Conference, the discontinuance of said location, it shall be 
the duty of the Trustees of said local society to sell such prop- 
erty upon such terms as may be determined by the Annual Con- 
ference, and if, for any reason, the said local Board of Trustees 
refuses, or is unable to act in such matter, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Annual Conference is hereby authorized and em- 
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powered to sell and convey said property in accordance with 
the directions of the Annual Conference. 

“The proceeds of the sale of such property shall be paid to 
the Annual Conference to be held and used by it in accordance 
with the provisions of the Discipline. 

“Provided, however, that said local society may elect, in the 
first instance, to convey such property to the Annual Conference 
and in such event, said Annual Conference shall sell or admin- 
ister such property in accordance with the provisions of the 
Discipline.” 

Adopted, May 12. 


Report No. 8. ADMISSION oF LAYMEN TO ANNUAL ~ 
CONFERENCES 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


(As found in the Discipline of 1924) 


Amend Division III, Articles of Organization and Govern- 
ment, Chapter I, Pastoral Charges, Quarterly and Annual Con- 
ferences, as follows: 

In the title of Chapter I, after the word “Quarterly” insert 
a comma, and strike out the word “and,” and after the word 
“Annual” add the words “and Lay Conferences,” so that the 
title of Chapter I, amended, will read 
“Pastoral Charges, Quarterly, Annual and Lay Conferences.” 

Amend Division III, Chapter I, Article [1I—Annual Confer- 
ences, Paragraph 36, as follows: 

Add to the present article the following words: “There shall 
be reserved to the Annual Conferences the right to vote on Con- 
stitutional Amendments, the election of Ministerial delegates 
to General Conference, all matters relating to the character 
and Conference relations of its members, and the ordination of 
ministers,” so that the Paragraph as amended shall read as 
follows: 

“Paragraph 36. The Traveling Preachers shall be organized 
by the General Conference into Annual Conferences, the ses- 
sions of which they are required to attend. There shall be re- 
served to the Annual Conferences the right to vote on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, the election of Ministerial delegates to 
General Conference, all matters relating to the character and 
Conference relations of its members, and the ordination of Min- 
isters.” 

Add a new Article after Paragraph 36 of the Discipline, as 
follows: 
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ARTICLE IV. LAY CONFERENCES 


“Paragraph 37, Section 1. A Lay Conference shall be organ- 
ized within the bounds of each Annual Conference to meet at 
the seat, and during some part of the time of the session of the 
Annual Conference, for the purpose of considering and acting 
upon matters relating to Lay Activities and such matters as the 
General Conference may direct. The Lay Conference shall be 
composed of lay members, one from each pastoral charge within 
the bounds of the Annual Conference, elected by the lay mem- 
bers of the charge, over twenty-one years of age, in such manner 
as the General Conference may direct. Each pastoral charge 
shall, also, in the same manner, elect one alternate. 

“Section 2. The Lay Conference shall meet with the Annual 
Conference to consider and act upon all business other than 
those matters reserved to the Annual Conference as specified in 
Paragraph 36, of Article III, Division III, entitled ‘Articles 
of Organization and Government,’ and those matters that re- 
late wholly to lay activities. 

“Section 3. The Ministerial and Lay members of the united 
sessions shall deliberate as one body. They shall also vote as 
one body, except when requested by one third of either order 
present and voting; then the vote on any question shall be taken 
by separate orders, and a majority of each order shall be re- 
quired to pass a measure. 

“Section 4. Qualifications for laymen admitted into any An- 
nual Conference within the boundaries of a Central Conference 
may be determined by the Central Conference in which the 
Annual Conference is located.” 

Renumber the present Paragraphs 37 and 38, Discipline, 
1924, so as to be numbered 38 and 39. Substitute for the pres- 
ent Paragraph No. 39, the following: 


ARTICLE III. LAY DELEGATES 


“Paragraph 40, Section 1. Each Lay Conference shall be en- 
titled to as many Delegates and Reserve Delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference as there are Ministerial Delegates and Reserve 
Delegates from the Annual Conference. 

“Section 2. Such Lay Delegates shall be elected by ballot at 
the session of the Lay Conference immediately preceding the 
General Conference. They shall be lay members twenty-five 
years of age or over, holding membership within the bounds of 
the Annual Conference, and having been lay members of the 
Church five years next preceding their election. Delegates- 
elect, who cease to be members of the Church within the bounds 
of the Lay Conference by which they were elected, shall not be 
entitled to seats in the General Conference.” 

(End of Constitutional Changes) 
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RESOLUTIONS AND SUPPLEMENTAL LEGISLATION 

Be It Resolved: That should these proposed amendments re- 
ceive the necessary recommendation of the General Conference, 
they shall be submitted to the several Annual and Lay Electoral 
Conferences in the calendar year of 1929, for their concurrence, 
said Electoral Conferences to be called by the Board of Bishops. 

If and when the Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences shall 
have approved these amendments by the necessary majority, the 
Bishops shall announce this fact through the Church press, and 
these constitutional enactments shall be thereafter. operative 
under the provisions of Chapter III, Paragraphs 93 and 94, 
renumbered 94 and 95. Said sections to be amended as fol- 
lows: Strike out the word “Electoral” wherever found through- 
out the Discipline and change the divisions of Chapter III, and 
Sections 1 and 5 to read as follows: 


CHAPTER III. LAY CONFERENCES 
I. Election of Members to Lay Conferences 


“Paragraph 94, Section 1. The first or second or third 
Quarterly Conference of each Charge shall appoint one Judge 
of Election and two Tellers, who shall constitute the Election 
Board of the Charge; provided the said Charge be composed of 
but one Church. The Election Board shall fix the time and 
place for holding an election for one Lay Member to the Lay 
Conference, and one Reserve Lay Member in accordance with 
the provisions of Division III, Chapter I, Article IV of the 
Constitution of the Church.” 

Sections 2, 3, and 4 of the said paragraph remain unchanged. 

“Section 5. The Secretary of the Fourth Quarterly Con- 
ference shall certify the result of the ballot without delay to the 
Secretary of the preceding Lay Conference, or to any other per- 
son designated by said Conference, to prepare the roll for the 
ensuing Lay Conference. Said certificate shall contain the 
name of the Lay Member and of the Reserve Member elected, 
the post office of each and the name of the Pastoral Charge.” 

Change the present Paragraph 94 to read as follows: 


CHAPTER II. THE LAY CONFERENCE 


“Paragraph 95, Section 1. The Lay Conference shall convene 
Friday and Saturday of the session of the Annual Conference, 
or at such time as the two bodies may determine. It shall 
choose its own officers, make its own rules, and hold sessions for 
the consideration of Lay activities, for voting on constitutional 
changes, and for the election, quadrennially, of Delegates and 
Reserve Delegates to the General Conference. 

“Section 2. The presiding officers of the Annual and Lay 
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Conferences shall fix the time for the United Sessions of the 
two bodies, and the officers of the Annual Conference shall be 
the officers of the said sessions.” 

Be It Resolved: That if the proposed amendments and the 
suggested revisions of the present Paragraphs, 93 and 94, Disci- 
pline, 1924, are approved by this General Conference, the said 
amendments and proposed revisions shall be printed in the 
Appendix of the Discipline of 1928, and all items in the Disci- 
pline contrary to these provisions shall be repealed. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 9. Trustees oF JOHN STREET CHURCH 


In accordance with the provision of the charter of the John 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, and with the Discipline, 
Section 561, whereby the nine trustees are to be elected by the 
General Conference, we respectfully present the nominations 
made for trustees of the John Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the coming quadrennium. 

These nominations are presented on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees in accordance with their action, as contained in the 
Handbook for 1928, page 590, as follows (alphabetically ar- 
ranged): S. Parkes Cadman; H. K. Carroll; John W. Craw- 
ford; Carl H. Fowler; Wilham H. Kennedy; Joseph B. Mor- 
rell; William J. Stitt; Paul Sturtevant, and William H. Van 
Benschoten. 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 10. Lapres’ Arp SocrEtizs 


Considering a Memorial from Maine Conference seeking a 
change in Paragraph 378 of the Discipline, to include the term 
“spiritual,” your Committee reports that: 

Whereas, Paragraph 378 of the Discipline reads, “For the 
promotion of the social and financial interests of the Churches, 
Ladies’ Aid Societies, or Societies of similar designation and 
purpose, may be organized in the local Charge, which Societies 
shall be under the control of the Quarterly Conference.” 

We recommend that it shall be changed to read, “For the 
promotion of the financial, social and spiritual interests of the 
Church ss... (1772 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 13. SraristicaAL Reports 
Considering Memorial No. 463, your Committee recommends 
that: 
Paragraph 88, Section 3, “An Annual Conference may allow 
a pastor to present a separate report for each Church or Society 
in his pastoral charge.” 
Be changed to read as follows: 
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“Section 3, An Annual Conference may require each pastor 
to present a separate report for each Church or Society in his 
pastoral charge, to be used as a supplemental report within the 
Conference, but the report shall be by charges for the Annual 
Conference and general minutes.” 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 14. REORGANIZATION OF CHURCH 


In recognition of Memorial No. 774, signed by J. Phelps 
Hand and others, your Committee recommends: 

That Paragraph 360, of the Discipline, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“If the trustees of Church property, or any of them, have 
advanced any sum or sums of money, or are responsible for any 
sum or sums of money, on account of said property, and they, 
the said trustees, are obliged to pay the said sums of money, 
they or a majority of them, shall be authorized to raise the said 
sum or sums of money by a mortgage on the said premises, or by 
selling the said premises, after notice given to the Pastor or 
Minister of the congregation attending divine service or their 
successors, within one year after such notice is given. If such 
mortgaging or sale take place, the said trustees or their succes- 
sors, after paying the debts and other expenses which are due 
from the money arising from such mortgaging or sale, shall pay 
the balance, if not needed and applied for the purchase or im- 
provement of other property, for the use of the Church, to the 
Annual Conference within whose bounds such property is 
located; and in case of a reorganization of said society, and the 
erection of a new Church building within five years after such 
transfer of funds, then the said Annual Conference shall repay 
the said new corporation the moneys which it has received from 
the Church or society,” be changed as follows: 

In line 22, of the paragraph, after the word “building” insert 
the words “on a site to be selected in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Paragraph 448.” 

The amended paragraph will then read: 

“Tf the trustees of Church property, or any of them, have 
advanced any sum or sums of money, or are responsible for any 
sum or sums of money, on account of said property, and they, 
the said trustees, are obliged to pay said sums of money, they, 
or a majority of them, shall be authorized to raise the said sum 
or sums of money, by a mortgage on the said premises, or by 
selling the said premises, after notice given to the superintend- 
ent, pastor and, or minister of the congregation attending divine 
service on the said premises, if the money due be not paid to the 
said trustees, or their successors, within one year after such 
notice is given. If such mortgaging or sale take place, the said 
trustees or their successors, after paying the debts and other 
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expenses which are due from the money arising from such 
mortgaging or sale, shall pay the balance to the Annual Confer- 
ence within whose bounds such property is located, provided 
that the money be not applied to the purchase or improvement 
of other property for the use of the Church. In case of reorgan- 
ization of said society, and the erection of a new Church build- 
ing, on a site to be selected in accordance with the provisions 
of Paragraph 448, within five years after such transfer of funds, 
then the said Annual Conference shall repay the said new cor- 
poration the moneys which it has received from the Church or 
society.” 
Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 15. Sratisticat Reports 

Answering Memorial No. 591, signed by J. J. Bushnell, et al., 
your Committee recommends that Paragraph 88 be amended by 
inserting after Article 4, the following words: 

“Article 5. In making his report to the treasurer of the 
Annual Conference, the pastor shall indicate the amount paid 
from his charge to the district superintendent, and shall include 
cash, or a proper voucher therefor.” 

Further amend said Paragraph 88, by renumbering the fol- 
lowing sections, to wit: 

The present Section 5 shall become Section 6. 

The present Section 6 shall become Section 7, ete. 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 1%. CHurcH UNiIon 1n Korea 

Considering Memorial No. 493 from the Korea Annual Con- 
ference, which reads as follows: 

“Under the blessing of God the work of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
Korea, has grown and prospered until in the two Annual Con- 
ferences there are now 63,866 adherents, including 28,430 bap- 
tized members, 7,193 probationers and 288 employed preachers. 
For these results, first of all we give thanks to God who has so 
manifestly guided and empowered His servants who have labored 
in this field. We also record our deep gratitude to the mission- 
aries and the Boards of Missions that have made possible these 
great accomplishments. 

“In presenting this memorial, we wish it clearly understood 
that there is no lack of appreciation for the work of the mis- 
sionaries and the Mission Boards, and no desire to sever the 
cordial relations which have existed and do now exist between 
the Church in America and the Church in Korea. It is our 
belief that for many years to come the service of the missionaries 
and the financial assistance of the Mission Boards will be needed 
in Korea. 
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“However, there is a strong conviction among preachers and 
members that the two Methodist Conferences in Korea should 
be organically united. The existence of two Methodist Churches 
in Korea calls for the constant defense before the non-Chris- 
tians. It is our conviction that the many new and pressing 
problems which now confront the kingdom of Christ in Korea 
can best be met and solved by a united, self-governing Church, 
and that such a Church would be the most powerful agency for 
the great work of evangelization yet to be done in this land. 

“Therefore, the Korea Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church respectfully memorialize the General Confer- 
ence : 

“1. To authorize the Korea Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to be united with the Korea Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and to 
be organized into the Methodist Church in Korea, provided such 
authorization is also given by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to its Korea Annual Con- 
ference. \ 

“2. To request the Bishops to appoint a Commission to meet 
with a like Commission of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and with a similar Commission 
from the two Annual Conferences in Korea, which Joint Com- 
mission shall be authorized to formulate a basis of union, to eall 
an Autonomous Conference in Korea, and to perform such other 
acts as may be necessary in the organization of the Methodist 
Church in Korea. 

“3. To instruct the Joint Commission in preparing the basis 
of union and planning the organization of the Methodist 
Church in Korea to provide for continued organic relationship 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. 

“4. To authorize the Commission to draw on the General 
Conference Expense Fund for the expenses incurred.” 

Your Committee recommends concurrence in this memorial. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 21. Wortp Survicrk Commission 
CHAPTER II. WORLD SERVICE 


Article I. World Service Commission 


Paragraph 407, Section 1. Composition and Election. There 
shall be a World Service Commission composed as follows: 

One Layman and one Minister from each Episcopal Area in 
the United States, nominated by the General Conference dele- 
gates of the respective areas and elected by the General Con- 
ference; six members at large, three Ministers and three Lay- 
men, nominated by the Bishops and elected by the General 
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Conference; and three Bishops, elected by the Bishops. The 
Commission shall be elected for the quadrennium. Vacancies 
in the Kpiscopal membership of the Commission shall be filled 
by the Bishops. Other vacancies shall be filled by the Executive 
Committee from the respective group or groups in which such 
vacancies occur. With the exception of the Bishops, no mem- 
ber of the World Service Commission shall have official connec- 
tion with any of the Constituent Boards, or be employed in an 
administrative capacity by any Institution or Agency receiving 
financial support from a Constituent Board. 

As advisory members there shall be one representative of the 
American Bible Society, two members each from the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church; three representa- 
tives from the fields outside the United States to be appointed 
by the Bishops annually from such representatives of these fields 
as may happen to be in the United States at the time of the 
meeting of the Commission, and the Executive Secretaries of the 
constituent Benevolent Boards. 

Section 2. Officers. The officers of the World Service Com- 
mission shall be a President, a Vice-President, and a Recording 
Secretary, elected annually by the Commission. Their duties 
shall be such as are usually connected with these offices. 

The Commission shall elect for the Quadrennium a Treasurer 
who shall be an advisory member of the Commission and of 
the Co-operating Staff. It shall establish a central receiving 
treasury which shall receive and disburse to the several Boards 
according to the ratio of funds established by the Commission. 

Section 3. Meetings. The World Service Commission shall 
meet annually at such time and place as it may determine. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called by the Executive Committee or 
upon the request of one fourth of the members of the Commis- 
sion. 

Section 4. Executive Committee. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Committee of fifteen, elected from the membership of the 
Commission ; at least two members of the Executive Committee 
shall be Bishops. The General Secretaries of the respective 
Boards shall be advisory members of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at least Quarterly and 
shall represent the Commission and exercise its powers in the 
interim of the meetings of the Commission, but it shall not 
take action contrary to, or in conflict with any action or policy 
of the World Service Commission. 


Section 5. Authority and Functions 
The World Service Commission shall have authority to: 
1. Fix total budget for Constituent Boards. 
2. Fix plan and ratio of division of funds. 
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3. Determine all questions of Credit including designated 
gifts under conditions herinafter provided. 

4. Correlate work of Boards in interest of co-operation, 
economy and efficiency. 

5. Aid in standardizing annuity rates. 

6. Decide questions of common policy of Boards so as to 
prevent needless overlapping in presentation to the churches. 

7. Aid and encourage formation of World Service Councils 
in Areas, Districts and local Churches. 

8. Set up from the income of the regular funds an Equaliza- 
tion Fund for the relief of any board which might otherwise 
suffer through shortage of funds. 

9. Present to the next General Conference a report of its 
activities and suggest a program for the quadrennium next 
succeeding. 


Section 6. Gifts and Credits 


1. Regular Budget Gifts. (a) Pastors and officials shall con- 
stantly emphasize through the Church and in the mind of our 
membership, that effective and wisely directed administration 
of our benevolences depends upon their securing the largest pos- 
sible amount for the funds to be distributed among the Con- 
stituent Boards. (b) The ratio of the amount of the approved 
asking for any Board to the total approved askings for all the 
Boards shall determine the percentage of the distribution of 
regular funds to each Board. ‘Total undesignated receipts for 
World Service, together with funds raised by the Parish Plan 
for work at home or abroad, shall be distributed among the 
several Boards mm accordance with the ratios fixed by the World 
Service Commission in agreement with the preceding provisions. 
It is understood that the term Parish Plan is intended to cover 
all gifts made by a local Church or any organization within a 
local Church or other groups which gifts are to be applied to 
some specific work or project within the regular program and 
budget of any Constituent Board. 

2. Special Gifts. Gifts by individual donors to specific ob- 
jects under any Constituent Board, if and when accepted by the 
Board, shall be applied directly to the object specified, and shall 
not be shared in any proportionate distribution among the sev- 
eral Boards. No Bishop, District Superintendent, District, 
Church, Pastor, Treasurer, Official Board, or any other person 
or group shall designate or report as designated money which 
has been contributed without designation by the donor at time 
the gift is made. 

3. Credit. (a) Regular World Service credit shall be given 
to the local Church on its apportionment for all payments to 
World Service, either regular budget gifts or special gifts, if 
and when accepted by any Constituent Board subject to such 
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regulations as the World Service Commission may from time 
to time establish, excepting that such credit shall not be given 
for moneys received from bequests or estate notes, or for perma- 
nent funds, or subject to annuity contract. 

(b) Annuities, bequests, the proceeds of estate notes and gifts 
to permanent funds shall be acknowledged by what shall be 
known as an “Honor Voucher” and shall be listed in an addi- 
tional World Service Column in the Conference Minutes headed 
“Annuities, Bequests, ete.” 

(c) When a Bishop or any General Officer or any representa- 
tive of any Constituent Board shall receive money for the sup- 
port of the work of the Board from the membership or Con- 
stituency of any local Church he shall be required to account 
for the same to the Board or to the Treasurer of the World 
Service Commission and shall issue a receipt for the amount to 
the donor or the donor’s pastor. When the amount shall have 
been duly accredited by the Board or the Treasurer of the World 
Service Commission, a World Service Voucher shall be issued to 
the local church. 

Section 7. Equalization Fund. The World Service Commis- 
sion shall be authorized to set aside, if needed, out of undesig- 
nated moneys, an equalization fund for the relief of any Board 
which, through shortage of income, is suffering hardship. It is 
understood that such relief is for the purpose of meeting a 
bona fide necessity. Such fund shall not at any time exceed 
two per cent of the annual designated income. Any unused por- 
tion of the equalization fund shall be distributed to the Constit- 
uent Boards at the end of each World Service fiscal year, in’ 
accordance with the established ratio. 

Section 8. Expenses. The expenses of the World Service 
Commission and of the Central Treasury shall be paid out of 
World Service Receipts. 


Article II. Promotional Agencies 

Paragraph 408, Section 1. Co-operating Constituent Boards. 
There shall be the following units of service, otherwise called 
the Boards: 
. Board of Foreign Missions. 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 
. Board of Education. 
Board of Pensions and Relief. 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 
. Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 
. There shall be included the responsibility of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to the American Bible Society. 

Section 2. Co-operating Staff. The Corresponding Secre- 
taries of the Constituent Boards shall constitute a co-operating 
staff, for the education and the cultivation of the field—tfor 
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which education and cultivation they shall be responsible. 
Under this staff shall be such departments as the staff may 
determine. The Constituent Boards shall operate as they may 
plan in this staff, through the regularly constituted officials, 
including Bishops, district superintendents, pastors and local 
Church councils or Committees. 

Section 3. The Co-operating Staff shall elect an executive 
secretary from outside their own number who shall work under 
their direction. 

Section 4. Expenses. The expenses of the co-operative work 
of the Constituent Boards shall be borne by the respective 
Boards on the basis of the total amount received by each from 
regular and special gifts for which World Service Credit is 
authorized. The total budget of such expenses shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretaries of the Constituent Boards subject to 
the approval of the World Service Commission. 


Article III. Local Organization 


Paragraph 409, Section 1. World Service Councils. 

(a) There shall be a World Service Area Council in each 
Area of the United States, consisting of the resident Bishop, 
District Superintendents, members of the World Service Com- 
mission resident within the Area, one Minister, and one Layman 
from each District, and such other Area representatives as may 
be nominated by the Bishop and District Superintendents and 
approved by the Council. The Ministers shall be elected an- 
nually by the Conference or District which they represent, pro- 
vided, however, that in the interest of economy in the very 
extensive Areas a reduced representation may be formed as may 
be agreed upon by the Bishop and the District Superintendents 
of the Area. The Laymen shall be elected annually by the Lay- 
men’s Association, or in such other manner as may be locally 
determined. 

(b) There shall be a World Service Council in each District 
and local Church, to be constituted as the World Service Com- 
mission may advise or the District or Church may determine. 
In the District Council, Ministers and Laymen shall be repre- 
sented in equal numbers. An Annual Conference Council may 
be organized where desired. 

Section 2. When the World Service Commission has fixed 
the total budget of the askings for the Constituent Boards, it 
shall inform the Area World Service Council, through the 
resident Bishop, what the proportionate share of that Area is, 
listing the askings separately for each Constituent Board. These 
amounts shall then be considered by the Area Council, and the 
amounts to be asked of each District determined. The District 
Council shall then fix the askings to be made of the several 
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Charges listing the askings separately for each Constituent 
Board according to the ratios established. 

The District Superintendent, at the next Quarterly Con- 
ference, following his receipt of the askings of his District, shall 
request each Quarterly Conference to set a sum for the giving 
to World Service for the current year, urging each Charge to 
make its goal a reasonable advance over the giving of the previ- 
ous year. 

Section 3. The Local Church World Service Council, in 
harmony with other local Church organizations, is urged to 
arrange for an Annual Every-Member canvass for the World 
Service budget, after it has conducted a thorough campaign of 
education covering the needs of the Constituent Boards. The 
collections shall be remitted monthly to the Central World Ser- 
vice Treasury. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the Area, District and 
Local Church Councils to promote the program of World Serv- 
ice in co-operation with the other organized agencies of the 
Church. These Councils shall represent the needs of the vari- 
ous causes of the Constituent Boards. 

Section 5. In fields outside the United States. In terri- 
tories that have a Central Conference, authorization is given to 
create a Central World Service Council. Such Council shall 
consist of the Bishop or Bishops, resident in the territory con- 
cerned, and at least five other members chosen in such a manner 
as the Central Conference shall determine. Such Council shall 
have such authority and functions as the Central Conference 
shall prescribe. 

Section 6. All expenses of the Area World Service Councils 
shall be provided for by the respective Areas. 

Section 7. Each Area shall determine whether it desires an 
Area Secretary, and if one is desired he shall be supported by 
the Area in such manner as it may devise. 

Adopted, May 26. i 


Report No. 22. QUARTERLY CONFERENCE BUSINESS 


§ 104, § 1. The Quarterly Conference shall be composed of all 
the Traveling Ministers, Local Preachers, Exhorters, Class or 
Unit Leaders, Deaconesses serving the local charge, Trustees, 
Stewards, and, provided they are members of the Church in the 
Charge, the Secretaries or Directors who are elected by the 
Quarterly Conference, and the Presidents or Superintendents of 
local church organizations who are approved by the Quarterly 
Conference, for membership therein. 

8 2. In a local charge under the supervision of, or aided by, a 
City Missionary Society, there may be not more than three addi- 
tional members of the Quarterly Conference, elected by the 
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Society, to be approved by the Quarterly Conference. (See 
(9 441, 442.) 

§ 3. There may also be lay members, designated by the Bishop 
in charge, who are appointed to serve the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society or in Deaconess 
Work. 

§ 105, § 1. The District Superintendent shall preside in the 
Quarterly Conference; or, he may appoint a Traveling Elder to 
preside. In the absence of the District Superintendent and 
Traveling Elder so appointed, the Pastor shall preside. 

§ 106. When District Conferences are held in accordance 
with §§ 97-102, the powers given to the District Conferences 
shall not be exercised by the Quarterly Conferences. Other- 
wise the powers of the Quarterly Conference shall remain as 
hereinafter provided. 

§ 107. The regular business of the Quarterly Conference 
shall be: 

§ 1. To take cognizance of all Local Preachers and Exhorters 
in the. Pastoral Charge as provided in 4 219-228. 

§ 2. To elect, by ballot, provided their election is not subject 
to State law or to petition of members (see §§] 345-349), the 
Trustees of Church Property, and to approve for membership in 
the Quarterly Conference Trustees otherwise elected, and an- 
nually to receive a report from the Trustees. 


OFFICERS 


§ 3. To elect the officers of the church as follows: 

1. Recording Steward who shall be the Secretary of the Quar- 
terly Conference, keeping accurate record of its proceedings, 
issuing certificates required of the Quarterly Conference by the 
Discipline, and becoming custodian of the records of and reports 
to the Quarterly Conference. 

2. Disbursing Steward who shall be Treasurer of the Local 
Budget, who shall receive all moneys for ministerial support 
and local expense and disburse same as ordered by the Quarterly 
Conference. (See § 111, § 7.) 

3. Connectional Steward who shall be Treasurer of the 
Benevolence Budget, who shall receive all moneys for Benev- 
olences and disburse them as ordered by the General Conference, 
Annual Conference, and Quarterly Conference, respectively. 
(See"Y 111, §-9.) 

4. Communion Steward who shall provide the elements for 
the Lord’s Supper and have the care and custody of the Com- 
munion service. 

5. District Steward, when required and a Reserve District 
Steward to represent the Pastoral Charge at the District Stew- 
ards’ Meeting. 
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6. Director of Religious Education, where desirable, who is 
nominated by the Pastor, and whose duty it shall be, together 
with the Pastor, to have general supervision of the entire edu- 
cational program of the Pastoral Charge and to report as re- 
quired to the Quarterly Conference. 

%. Director of Social and Recreational Life, who is nominated 
by the Pastor, and who shall, with the concurrence of the Pas- 
tor, promote the social and recreational life of the young peo- 
ple; provided that, where the above action is impracticable, the 
Pastor, the Church School Superintendent, and the Epworth 
League President may carry out the intent of the above provi- 
sion. 

8. Secretary of Good Literature, where desirable, who is ~ 
nominated by the Pastor and whose duty it shall be, in co- 
operation with the Pastor, to promote the circulation of the 
Christian Advocate, to stimulate interest in publications of The 
Methodist Book Concern, and to report as required to the Quar- 
terly Conference. 

9. When required, one lay member of the City Missionary 
Society. 

10. Trier of Appeals. (4 301, § 1.) 


STANDING COMMITTEES 

§ 4. To elect the Standing Committees of the Church as fol- 

lows: 

. Membership. § 107, § 13. 

. Music. § 107, § 14. 

. Religious Education. § 107, § 15, § 461. 

. Finance. § 111, § 3. 

. Benevolences. § 111, § 4. 

. Social Service and Local Hospitals. § 107, § 18. 
. Auditing Accounts. § 109. 

. Church Records. § 110, § 1. 

. Foreign Language Work. § 571, § 9. 

10. Parsonage. 

11. Pastoral Relation and Pulpit Supply. § 107, § 19. 

12. Nominating Committee. 107, § 20. 

§ 5. To have oversight of the moral and religious education 
of the children, youth and adults of the Pastoral Charge in 
Sunday, Vacation and Week-day Church Schools, to confirm or 
reject Church School Superintendents elected by the Church 
School Board, and to approve for membership in the Quarterly 
Conference Superintendents who are members of the Church 
within the Pastoral Charge; and to remove any Superintend- 
ent who may prove unworthy or inefficient. 

§ 6. To have general oversight of the Epworth League Chap- 
ters and other organizations of young people; to confirm or 
reject Presidents of the Epworth League elected by the Chap- 
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ters, and Junior League Superintendents nominated by the Pas- 
tor; at its discretion, to approve for membership in the Quar- 
terly Conference Epworth League Presidents and Junior League 
Superintendents who are members of the Church within the 
Pastoral Charge; and to remove any Epworth League President 
or Junior League Superintendent who may prove unworthy or 
inefficient. 

§ 7%. To have general oversight of the Ladies’ Aid Society and 
other organizations of similar designation and purpose; to con- 
firm or reject Presidents elected by these Societies; at its dis- 
cretion, to approve for membership in the Quarterly Conference 
Presidents who are members of the Church within the Pas- 
toral Charge; and to remove any President who may prove 
unworthy or inefficient. 

§ 8. To have general oversight of the Methodist Brotherhood 
or kindred organizations of men; to confirm or reject Presidents 
elected by these societies; at its discretion to approve for mem- 
bership in the Quarterly Conference Presidents who are mem- 
bers of the Church within the Pastoral Charge; and to remove 
Presidents who prove unworthy or inefficient. 

§ 9. To have general oversight of the Auxiliaries of the 
Woman’s Home and Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies; 
and at its discretion, to approve for membership in the Quar- 
terly Conference Presidents of Auxiliaries who are members of 
the Church within the Pastoral Charge. 

§ 10. To meet carefully all the obligations laid upon the 
Quarterly Conference in reference to the support of the Min- 
istry and of the benevolent causes. 

§ 11. To hear formulated complaints and to receive and try 
charges as directed J§ 270-278. 

§ 12. To fill vacancies resulting from death or removal of 
Stewards. 

§ 13. To constitute a Membership Committee, which shall 
assist the Pastor in keeping the complete Membership record of 
the Pastoral Charge and report to the first Quarterly Confer- 
ence as provided in § 110, § 2, and shall pay especial attention 
to conservation of Membership of those persons who remove 
from the bounds of the Pastoral Charge or absent themselves 
from means of grace. (See § 58.) 

This committee, under the direction of the Pastor, shall be the 
committee upon lay evangelism. 

§ 14. To constitute a Music Committee which may have in 
charge: 

a. Development of congregational singing. 

b. Encouragement of attention in the Church School to the 

c. Development of an educational program of choir organ- 
ee using, where possible, junior, intermediate, and adult 
choirs. 
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d. Development of professional leadership in Church music, 
employing, when authorized, a Director, Organist, and Solo 
Quartet. 

§ 15. To constitute a Committee on Religious Education com- 
posed of five or seven members having special qualifications for 
giving general supervision to the program of Religious Edu- 
cation in the local Church. The Pastor and Director of Reli- 
gious Education shall be ex-officio members. Wherever prac- 
ticable, representatives of the Woman’s Foreign and the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Societies shall be members of this Com- 
mittee. 

§ 16. To constitute a Finance Committee whose duties are 
set forth in § 111, §3. The Finance Committee shall be the 
Estimating Committee. 

§ 17. To constitute a Benevolence Committee which shall have 
special care of the several Benevolences accepted by the Quar- 
terly Conference or Official Board and which may constitute a 
Local “World Service Council,” provided the Council shall pro- 
mote all Benevolences approved by the Official Board. 

§ 18. To constitute the Committee on Social Service and 
Local Hospitals which shall assist the Pastor to minister to the 
sick and needy of the Charge, and with the advice of the Pas- 
tor authorize disbursement from funds provided for the purpose, 
to relieve and comfort the distressed. 

§ 19. To constitute a Committee on Pastoral Relation and 
Pulpit Supply, which shall co-operate with the Pastor regarding 
Supply Preachers and with the District Superintendent and 
presiding Bishop regarding Pastoral Relations. 

§ 20. To constitute a Nominating Committee of which the 
Pastor shall be Chairman. ‘This committee shall nominate 
Stewards and such other officers and committees as the Quar- 
terly Conference or the Official Board may direct. Where per- 
sonal qualifications give promise of usefulness a fair propor- 
tion of the offices of the Church should be given to the younger 
people. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


§ 108. The order of business in the Quarterly Conference, 
after the Roll of Members has been called, shall be as follows: 


I. DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


II. ORGANIZATION. 

§ 1. (-4-) What Trustees of Church property are elected or 
approved as members of this Quarterly Conference? { 10%, § 2. 

§ 2. (-4-) Who have been elected Stewards for the ensuing 
ear ? 
y § 38. (-4-) Who shall be now elected: a. Recording Steward? 
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b. Disbursing Steward? c. Connectional Steward? d. Com- 
munion Steward? e. District Steward? f. Reserve District 
Steward? g. Director of Religious Education? h. Director of 
Social and Recreational Life? 7. Secretary of Good Literature ? 

§ 4. Is there any vacancy resulting from death or removal 
of Stewards or Class or Unit Leaders, which is to be filled at 
this meeting ? 

§ 5. Who are approved as members of this Quarterly Con- 
ference ? 

1. As Church School Superintendents. 

2. As Presidents of Epworth League. 

3. As Superintendents of Junior Epworth League. 

4, As Presidents of Ladies’ Aid Societies. 

5. As Presidents of Auxiliaries of Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 

6. As Presidents of Auxiliaries of Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society. 

7. As Deaconesses employed within the Charge. 

8. As Class Leaders or Unit Leaders. 


III. PastoraL AND SPIRITUAL ACTIVITIES. 


§ 6. Pastor’s report. § 183, § 3. 

§ 7. Discussion of forward program of the Charge. 

§ 8. Have rules respecting instruction of children been ob- 
served? {§ 49-54. 

§ 9. (-4-) How many of your young people are preparing 
for college, are in college, are pursuing courses preparatory to 
entering some definite form of Christian service? { 461. 

§ 10. (-4-) Has the Pastor this Conference year specifically 
directed the attention of the congregation to our General Rules 
and Special Advices? { 182, § 4; 9 65-71. 

§ 11. (-4-) Has the Pastor prepared for his successor and 
deposited with the Recording Steward a plan of his Charge 
together with the order of services and lists of Officials, the 
Church membership, the constituency roll and the Units as 
organized? § 182, § 29. 

§ 12. Has the Pastor furnished the necessary data to the 
Committee on Church Records? { 110, § 2. 

§ 13. Reports. 

1. (-4-) From Retired and Supernumerary Preachers. 
{4 188, 187. 

2. From Local Preachers. § 223. 

3. From Exhorters. § 228. 

4. From Unit and Class Leaders, with special reference to 
intercession and Christian Stewardship. § 61, § 2. 

5. From Church School Superintendents. § 474, § 5. 

(In absence of a full report from the Sunday School Super- 
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intendent the District Superintendent shall ask the questions 
which are specified in this report in § 479.) 

6. From Presidents of Epworth Leagues. § 479. 

7. From Superintendents of Junior Leagues, Boy or “Girl 
Scouts. 

8. From Directors of Social and Recreational Life. 

9. From Directors of Religious Education. 

10. From Secretary of Good Literature. 

11. (-4-) From Presidents of Ladies’ Aid Societies or simi- 
lar organizations. § 378, § 2. 

12. From Presidents of Methodist Brotherhoods or Men’s 
Clubs. 

13. (-4-) From Presidents of Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies and allied organizations. 

14, (-4-) From Presidents of Woman’s Home Missionary 
Societies and allied organizations. 

15. From Deaconesses employed within the Charge. § 235. 

§ 14. Who have been licensed to preach or recommended to 
the District Conference for License to preach? § 219. 

§ 15. (-4-) Was the character of each Local Preacher, Ex- 
horter and Deaconess examined? {J 220, 228, 235. 

§ 16. a. What Local Preachers and Exhorters are recom- 
mended to the District Conference for renewal of License? 
GT] 220, 228. 

b. (-4-) What Local Preachers and Exhorters have had their 
Licenses renewed? Jf 220, 228. 

§ 17. (-4-) What Local Preachers are recommended for 
Orders? ¥ 220, § 3. 

§ 18. (-4-) What Local Preachers are recommended for the 
recognition of Orders? {4 165, § 2; § 220, § 3. 

§ 19. (-4-) What Local Preachers are recommended for 
Reception on Trial in the Annual Conference? 220, § 3. 


IV. FINANCIAL QUESTIONS. 


A. Local Budgei—to be answered by the Treasurer thereof. 

§ 20. (-1-) Is the Disciplinary Plan organized and in opera- 
tion in the Charge? { 111. 

§ 21. (-1-) What amounts have been estimated for, and ap- 
portioned to, this Charge this year for the support of the Min- 
istry ? 

g 22, What amounts have been received this Conference year 
for the support of the Ministry and how applied? Has the 
pro rata division been made for Pastor, District Superintend- 
ent, for Conference Claimants, and for the Episcopal Fund? 

317. 

ue yerens What amounts have been estimated for and ap- 
portioned to this charge for the support of the ministry for the 
ensuing year? (See § 324, §§ 1 and 2.) 
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§ 24. (-4-) Has the apportionment for the expenses of the 
General Conference been received and paid? 

B. Benevolence Budget—to be answered by the Treasurer , 
thertof. 

§ 25. What amounts have been received this Conference year 
for Benevolences and how have they been applied? 

§ 26. (-4-) What amounts are officially asked of this Charge 
for benevolent causes for next year? 

C. Trustees and Auditors. 

§ 27. (-1-) Reports of Boards of Trustees. 350. 

§ 28. (-1-) Reports of Auditing Committee. { 109. 


V. MiscELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

§ 29. (-1-) Report on Church membership by Membership 
Committee and Church records by Committee on Church 
Records. § 110. 

§ 30. Reports of other Committees. 

§ 31. (-4-) What Committees are appointed for the ensuing 
Conference year? 4107, § 4. 

§ 32. (1-2 or 4) Who constitute the Committee on Pastoral 
Relations and Pulpit Supply? 

§ 33. (-4-) Approval of record of Official Boards. 

§ 34. (-4-) Who is appointed Trier of Appeals? 

§ 35. Where shall the next session of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence be held? 

§ 36. Is there any other Business? 

§{ 109. [No change. ] 

7 110, § 1. [No change. | 

§ 2. Strike out the words “Committee on Church Records,” 
and insert in its place “Membership Committee.” 

4111, §7. (1) Of the last line, strike out the words “or 
Board of Trustees,” so the duties of the Treasurer of Local 
Budget shall read: To disburse moneys from the Local Expense 
Rank Account as ordered by the Official Board or Quarterly 
Conference. 

OFFICIAL BOARD 


q 112, § 1. The Quarterly Conference of a Pastoral Charge 
may organize and continue during its pleasure, an Official Board 
to have supervision of the several activities of the Charge. The 
Official Board shall be composed of the Pastor, who shall preside 
over its deliberations, Assistant Pastors, if regularly appointed 
to the Charge, the Trustees, the Stewards, and such members of 
the Quarterly Conference as have been elected or approved by 
that Body for membership in the Quarterly Conference. 

§ 2. The Official Board shall elect a Vice-Chairman, Secre- 
tary, and Financial Secretary. The Vice-Chairman shall pre- 
side in the absence of the Pastor, the Secretary shall make 
record of the proceedings of the Official Board and, after exami- 
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nation by the Committee on Church Boards, shall annually 
send same to the Quarterly Conference for approval. The 
duties of the Financial Secretary are set forth in J 111, § 5. 
The Treasurer of the Local Budget and the Treasurer of the 
Benevolence Budget, elected by the Quarterly Conference, shall 
have duties prescribed in § 111, §§ 7 and 9, respectively. 

§ 3. The Committees of the Official Board shall be the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Quarterly Conference ({ 106, § 4) 
together with such other standing or special committees as the 
Official Board may require to facilitate its work. 

§ 4. In the case of Circuits: a. the Official Board shall con- 
sist of the Pastor together with the Trustees, the Stewards, and 
such other elected or approved members of the Quarterly Con- 
ference as are attached to the respective appointments. 0b. The 
provisions of §§ 2 and 3 of this Paragraph, with consent of the 
Pastor, may be modified by the Quarterly Conference to facilitate 
orderly supervision of the activities of each Church or Society 
in the Pastoral Charge. 


CHAPTER IX. LEADERS AND STEWARDS’ MERTING 


§ 113, §1. The Pastor, as often as practicable, shall hold a 
meeting of Leaders and Stewards of each Church in his Pas- 
toral Charge to inquire: 1. Are there any persons desiring a 
personal interview with the Pastor? 2. Are there any children 
or adults to be baptized? 3. Are there any persons to be recom- 
mended for membership in the Church? 4. Are there any 
persons to be recommended for License to exhort or to preach? 
5. Who of your young people are or should be preparing for 
college? 6. Are there any sick or needy? 7%. Have any removed 
from the bounds of this to those of another Pastoral Charge? 
8. What amount has been received for ministerial support? 
9. What amount has been received for Benevolence? 10. What 
further items of business need to be considered? 

§ 2. When the Quarterly Conference has organized an Official 
Board of a church in a Pastoral Charge, that Official Board 
shall discharge the duties of the Leaders’ and Stewards’ Meet- 


ing. 
PART VI 
CHAPTER I. MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 


Annual Meeting 
§ 314, § 1. There may be held annually in connection with 
the Quarterly Conference next preceding the Annual Confer- 
ence a meeting of the members of the church. The District 
Superintendent, or in his absence the Pastor, shall preside at 
this Annual Meeting. 
§ 2. The regular business of the Annual Meeting shall be: 
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1. To hear the annual reports of organizations and activities 
of the church. 

2. To elect, upon nomination of the Nominating Committee, 
the Stewards for the ensuing year. 


QUARTERLY CONFERENCE STEWARDS 


q 315, § 1. There shall be elected in each Pastoral Charge by 
the Annual Meeting, members over twenty-one years of age only 
voting, not less than five nor more than thirty-five Stewards, 
except that in charges of over five hundred members there may 
be added one Steward for each additional one hundred members. 

§ 2. In case two or more Pastoral Charges shall be united, the 
Stewards of the several charges shall hold office until the first 
Annual Meeting of the new Pastoral Charge. 

§ 3. Quarterly Conference Stewards, commonly designated as 
“Stewards” of a local charge, shall be members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at least twenty-one years of age, competent 
to transact the temporal business of the charge. In the case of 
institutional Churches, foreign-speaking Churches, or Mission 
Churches, it shall be required simply that the Stewards be mem- 
come affiliated members of the Pastoral Charge. 

§ 4. The duties of Stewards, whether in Leaders’ and Stew- 
ards’ Meeting, § 113, the Official Board § 112, the Quarterly 
Conference §{ 104-110, are such as these several organizations 
require. 

MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 

{ 316. The claim for ministerial support from each Pastoral 
Charge shall include provision for support of Bishops, District 
Superintendents, Pastors, and Conference Claimants. 


4 317%. The specific amounts for the several forms of min-° 
isterial support shall be determined as hereinafter provided. 
‘These amounts shall be pro rata claims and no one claim may be 
paid in greater proportion than the other claims are paid. 


SUPPORT OF BISHOPS 

{ 318, §1. It shall be the duty of the Book Committee to 
make an estimate of the amount necessary to furnish a compe- 
tent support for each effective Bishop. 

§ 2. It shall be the duty of the Book Committee, in fixing the 
allowance of Retired Bishops and of the widows of Bishops and 
minor or helpless children of deceased Bishops, to inquire care- 
fully into the financial condition of each and to fix the allow- 
ance in every case at such a sum as may be required for a com- 
fortable support; provided, that the amount so fixed for a Re- 
tired Bishop shall not exceed one half the amount allowed for 
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the support of Effective Bishops, excluding house rent and 
clerical assistance. 

{ 319. The Bishops are authorized to draw on the Treasurer 
of the Episcopal Fund for the amounts allowed to them, in- 
clusive of properly authorized amounts for official travel, cleri- 
cal assistance, and house rent, or maintenance, as provided by 
the Book Committee. 

§ 320. The Book Committee shall apportion the aggregate 
sum required to be raised for these purposes among the Annual 
Conferences, on the basis of the total amount raised in the 
respective Annual Conferences for Pastoral Support, including 
rental value of the parsonages, but exclusive of Missionary ap- 
propriations, and the Annual Conferences shall apportion the 
same to the several Districts. 

{ 321. The Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund shall be elected 
quadrennially by the Book Committee ; he shall charge the sums 
paid to the Bishops, and to the widows and minor or helpless 
children of deceased Bishops, to the Episcopal Fund; and all 
collections received from the different Charges for the support 
of the Bishops shall be credited to said fund. The Treasurer 
shall report annually to the Book Committee and Annual Con- 
ferences the amount received from the several Annual Con- 
ferences on account of said fund, and also the expenditures 
made; and shall also make to the General Conference a full and 
detailed exhibit of such receipts and expenditures for the pre- 
ceding four years. 


SUPPORT OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
The support of District Superintendents shall be provided by 
either of two plans: 


PLAN NO. 1—DISTRICT STEWARDS’ MEETING 

{ 322, § 1. There shall be held annually a meeting of Dis- 
trict Stewards: 

(1) To estimate amount necessary to provide comfortable 
and equitable support for the District Superintendent, and suit- 
able provision for expenses. 

(2) To receive the claims for support of Bishops as appor- 
tioned to the District by the Annual Conference. 

(3) To apportion the support of Bishops and Superintend- 
ents among the Pastoral Charges of the District. _ 

§ 2. The District Stewards shall elect a District Treasurer, 
and shall determine when payments shall be due, provided at 
least quarterly, there shall be a Settlement Day on which date 
pro-rate payments shall be made by the Treasurer of the Local 
Budget of each Pastoral Charge for all claims for ministerial 
support. The support of District Superintendents and Bishops 
shall be forwarded to the District Treasurer. The District 
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‘Treasurer shall remit to the District Superintendent and to the 
Treasurer of the Episcopacy Fund. 


PLAN 2—COMMISSION ON FINANCE 


§ 323, § 1. An Annual Conference may establish a “Commis- 
sion on Finance” to consist of the several District Superintend- 
ents, together with one Minister and two Laymen from each 
District. 

§ 2. The Ministerial Member, and, after the first year, one 
lay member, shall be elected annually by the Annual Confer- 
ence, each to serve until his successor is chosen. 

§ 3. The Commission shall organize by electing its own 
officers. These shall be a President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The Treasurer shall be bonded in an approved surety company, 
in an amount fixed by and at expense of the Commission. 
There may be a Financial Secretary in each district to collect 
the funds of that district. 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the Commission on Finance to 
make an estimate of the amount necessary to furnish a sufficient 
and equitable support for the District Superintendent of each 
District in the Conference, including ‘suitable provision for 
expenses. 

§ 5. The “Commission on Finance” shall make provision that 
the Treasurer may be able to and shall remit monthly to the 
several District Superintendents. 

§ 6. The Commission on Finance shall apportion the sum 
required to be raised for this purpose among the Pastoral 
Charges on such basis as the Annual Conference may direct. 
On the same basis the Commission shall apportion to the Pas- 
toral Charge the amount apportioned to the District by the 
Annual Conference for the support of the Bishops. 

§ %. The Commission on Finance shall when directed by the 
Annual Conference, include in its duties the apportionment to 
Pastoral charges of General Conference Expenses (§ 384, § 1) 
and make provision for collection of same. 

§ 8. The Commission on Finance shall, when directed by the 
Annual Conference, apportion to the several Pastoral Charges 
the Annual Conference Expenses and make provision for col- 
lection of same. 

§ 9. The Commission on Finance, when ordered by an An- 
nual Conference, shall provide for a Sustentation Fund _ to 
assist in support of Pastors serving charges where the salary is 
inadequate, apportioning, collecting and disbursing same as the 
Annual Conference may direct. 


SUPPORT OF PASTOR 


{ 824, § 1. It shall be the duty of the Quarterly Conference 
of each Pastoral Charge at the session immediately preceding 
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the Annual Conference, to determine the minimum amount the 
charge shall pay for Pastoral Support for the ensuing year. 

§ 2. In case it may seem desirable to increase this amount, the 
Finance Committee, after conferring with the Pastor, shall 
report the amount of support agreed upon for that year to the 
First Quarterly Conference, to the action of which the report 
shall be subject. 

§ 3. The Traveling and Moving Expenses of a new appointee 
to a Pastoral Charge shall be a separate additional claim upon 
that Pastoral Charge. 

{ 325. Should a Pastoral Charge served by a member of an 
Annual Conference fail to pay amount agreed upon for Pas- 
toral Support, the member may present a claim for the same 
to the Annual Conference. 

The Conference may authorize the Conference Stewards to 
pay a part, or all, of said claim out of funds at its disposal for 
such purpose, and shall include in its report the name of the 
Pastoral Charge with the amount paid. In no case, however, 
shall the Church or the Conference be held accountable for a 
final deficiency. 

4 326. It shall be the duty of each Annual Conference, when- 
ever practicable, to organize Conference Sustentation Fund 
Societies to supplement the inadequate ministerial support in 
those pastoral Charges which are unable to furnish a sufficient 
support. 

(Note—For apportionment for Conference Claimants, see 

337. 

{ us First line. Strike out “Committee on Church 
Records” and insert in its place “Membership Committee.” 

4 97. Insert in the fifth line from the end of the paragraph 
after the words, Ladies’ Aid Society, the words “one President 
of the Methodist Brotherhood or kindred organization.” 

§ 101. Insert § 7 and renumber succeeding sections. 

§ 7%. To inquire into the condition of the organized man- 
power of the local churches, the existence of Brotherhood, Men’s 
Clubs or Classes and to adopt suitable measures for their pro- 
motion. 

q 102, § 3. Insert new § 11, renumbering succeeding sections. 

§ 11. From each President of a Methodist Brotherhood or 
kindred organization regarding Men’s Work done in the Charge 
he represents. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 23. Horipina GENERAL CONFERENCES OUTSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES 


There have been referred to your sub-committee No. 8, Me- 
morials Nos. 174, 202 and 256 from Korea and China, asking 
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that steps be taken to make it possible that a session of the 
General Conference be held in China at some time in the future, 
and to that end requesting that the provision making it neces- 
sary for the General Conference to meet “in the United States 
of America” be removed from the Discipline. ; 

We appreciate the invitation, and hope it may be possible for 
such an invitation to be accepted, at some time in the future, 
but in view of the fact that any action on these memorials would 
necessitate the sending down to the Annual Conferences of an- 
other proposal to change the constitution, we think it best at 
this time to vote non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 24. Merruopist FEDERATION IN MExIco 


Considering Memorial No. 1208 from the delegates of the 
Mexico Annual Conference amended and reading in part as 
follows: “The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, are represented in Mexico by one An- 
nual Conference each, under the comity agreements of 1919, 
occupying separate territories but carrying on educational, evan- 
gelistic and social work identical in spirit and purpose. 

“Tt has long been the desire of the people of the two Meth- 
odisms in Mexico to enter upon closer organic relations, as 
was evidenced by the strong vote in favor of unification. The 
existence of a division into two separate camps of our common 
Methodism is a distinct disadvantage to the entire work. The 
constitution of Mexico and conditions there make a change ad- 
visable, not to say imperative.” 

In view of these and other related facts, we respectfully 
memorialize the General Conference: 

1. To authorize the Mexico Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to be united with the Mexico Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and to 
be organized into the Methodist Church of Mexico, provided 
such authorization is also given by the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to its Mexico Annual 
Conference. : 

2. To request the Bishops to appoint a commission to meet 
with a like commission of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and with a similar commission 
from the two Annual Conferences in Mexico, which Joint Com- 
mission shall be authorized to formulate a basis of union, to 
call an Autonomous Conference in Mexico and to perform such 
other acts as may be necessary in the organization of the Meth- 
odist Church of Mexico. It is recommended that all possible 
preliminary steps be taken in this direction prior to the next 
session of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 
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3. To instruct the Joint Commission in preparing the basis of 
union and planning the organization of the Methodist Church of 
Mexico, to provide for continued organic relationship of the 
present Conferences with the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, respectively. 

4. To authorize the Commission to draw on the General Con- 
ference Expense Fund for the expenses incurred. 

Your committee recommends concurrence in this TPP aly 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 28. ‘TRANSFER oF PROPERTY oF MERGING 
CHARGES 


Whereas our Foreign Language Conferences are among the 
weaker Conferences, usually having insufficient funds for Con- 
ference Claimants, and 

Whereas the money for their church property has usually been 
collected by their pastors from the foreign language people, and 

Whereas, we believe that property disposed of according to the 
paragrap&® recommended below is handled according to the 
wishes of the contributors, and 

Whereas, the following paragraph safeguards an eventual 
transfer by requiring the consent of a majority of all the mem- 
bers of a Quarterly Conference. 

Therefore, we, the members of the District Meeting of the 
Pacific German Conference in session at Portland, Oregon, do 
hereby memorialize the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Kansas City that the following section be 
added to the Discipline: 

That Paragraph 364 of the Discipline be entitled “Transfer 
of Property of Merging Charges” and that said paragraph read: 

When a foreign language charge merges with one or more 
English-speaking charge or charges, thereby abandoning their 
church and parsonage property, such property may, by vote of 
the Quarterly Conference, a majority of all the members of such 
Quarterly Conference concurring, be prior to such merger, con- 
veyed to the Trustees of the Annual Conference, within whose 
geographical territory the property is located, at the time of the 
merger, in trust for the benefit of the Conference Claimants of 
said Annual Conference. 

And, further, that the succeeding paragraphs of the Disci- 
pline be renumbered. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 29. CuHuurcH ScHOOL STATISTICS 


_Amend Paragraph 90, Sections 2 and 3, as follows: 
‘In Section 2, insert atter the word “Conferences” i in the first 
line, the words. “and Missions”; strike out the word “both” in 
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the second line; insert after the word “the” in the second line 
the word “complete”; and strike out the parenthetical clause 
which reads “(except the Church School Statistics, which are 
prepared for the use of the Department of Church Schools of 
the Board of Education) .” 

In Section 3, strike out, after the word “the” in the third line, 
the words “Publishing Agent” and insert in their stead the 
words “Editor of the General Minutes”; in line four, strike out 
the word “practicable” and insert in its stead the word “pos- 
sible”; strike out the remainder of the section, and substitute 
the following: “After verification and correction the Church 
School Statistics shall be forwarded to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education at Chicago. The Disciplinary 
Questions, Appointments, and the reports of the Statistician 
and Treasurer, after verification and correction, shall be printed 
in the General Minutes, which shall be the official record of the 
Church.” 

So that the sections, as amended, shall read: 

Paragraph 90, Section 2. The several Annual Cgnferences 
and Missions shall publish the complete Statistical Report and 
the Conference Treasurer’s Report. 

Section 3. The Statisticians and Treasurers of the Confer- 
ences and Missions shall forward their reports to the Editor of 
the General Minutes at New York as soon after adjournment 
as possible. After verification and correction, the Church ~ 
School Statistics shall be forwarded to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education at Chicago. The Disciplinary 
Questions, Appointments, and the reports of the Statistician 
and Treasurer, after verification and correction, shall be printed 
in the General Minutes, which shall be the official record of the 
Church. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 30. Unton oF Missions IN BALKAN PENINSULA 


Whereas, there is a feeling among a group of evangelical 
leaders in Bulgaria that the interests of the kingdom of God 
in that land and the rest of the Balkan Peninsula would be 
best promoted if the Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and that of. the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (Congregationalists) should be united under either of 
the two Boards and thus become one evangelical church for the 
whole of Bulgaria, be it therefore 

Resolved, that whenever two-thirds of the members of the 
Bulgaria Mission Conference, together with the missionaries of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of our Church in 
Bulgaria and likewise two-thirds of the workers of the Mission 
of the American Board in Bulgaria, shall express their desires 
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by registered vote for such a union, because of the reason given 
in the above preamble, the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of our Church shall be 
authorized to carry on negotiations with the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Boston, if said organ- 
ization be likewise minded. Whenever the two Boards deem it 
wise so to do, the Board of our Church shall be empowered to 
consummate such union, so far as said Board is concerned, and 
the Board may feel that its responsibilities before our Church 
as promoters of the kingdom of God and custodians of the prop- 
erty interests of our Church in the Balkan Peninsula are dis- 
charged and the Board is convinced that such transfer is de- 
sired by two-thirds of the Methodist membership concerned. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 33. Sraristicat Forms 


In response to Memorials numbered 468 and 470, your Com- 
mittee reports as follows: 

Amend Paragraph 89, Section 1, by inserting after the word 
“shall” in the first line the words “prepared and”; and by strik- 
ing out all of the section after the word “Treasurer” in the 
fourth line, and inserting the following: “(3) Suitable enve- 
lopes for mailing the blank reports to the Pastors; (4) ‘Disci- 
plinary Question’ Blanks for the Conference Secretary; (5) 
‘Appointment’ sheets for the use of the Cabinet; and shall pre- 
pare and have for sale blanks and forms for District Superin- 
tendents and Quarterly Conferences. All blanks and forms for 
record shall be as simple as possible and still include all neces- 
sary items.” 

Amend Paragraph 89, Sections 2 and 3 by striking out the 
present provisions altogether, and adding the following as Sec- 
tion 2: ; 

“Section 2. The Publishing Agents shall send to Conference 
Officials the blanks necessary for the preparation of the various 
reports.” 

So that the Paragraph, as amended, shall read: 

Paragraph 89, Section 1. The Publishing Agents shall pre- 
pare and provide: (1) Statistical Blanks for the Pastor and 
Statistician; (2) Treasurer’s Blanks in co-operation with the 
Secretary of the World Service Commission for the Pastor and 
Conference Treasurer; (3) Suitable envelopes for mailing the 
blank reports to the Pastors; (4) Disciplinary Question Blanks 
for the Conference Secretary; (5) “Appointment” sheets for 
the use of the Cabinet; and shall prepare and have for sale 
blanks and forms for District Superintendents and Quarterly 
Conferences. All blanks and forms for record shall be as simple 
as possible and still include all necessary items. 
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Section 2. The Publishing Agents shall send to Conference 
officials the blanks necessary for the preparation of the various 


reports. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 34. Trustees, Mernopist EpiscopaL CHURCH 


We recommend the election of the Trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, an Ohio Corporation, as follows: 

Rey. Corrall Lewis to succeed Doctor Murdick, resigned. 

Ministers: Frank G. Mitchell, A. M. Courtenay, L. C. 
Bentley, and 

Laymen: James N. Gamble, J. R. Edwards, Leonard Garver, 
Jr., whose terms expire in 1928. 

We also recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Articles of Incorporation of the Trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as recorded in Volume 100, 
page 567, of the Records of Incorporations in the office of the 
Secretary of State, Columbus, Ohio, be amended by adding at 
the end of the present second section the following, to wit: and 
to intervene and take all necessary legal steps to safeguard and 
protect the interests and rights of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church anywhere in all matters relating to property and right 
to property, whether arising by gift, devise or otherwise, or 
where held in trust or established for the benefit of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church or its membership; or abandoned church prop- 
erty where Annual Conference Trustees neglect to take neces- 
sary steps to protect the interests of the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in such property. 

And the proper officers are authorized and instructed to file a 
certificate of amendment to said Articles of Incorporation with 
a Secretary of State of Ohio. 

Adopted, May 22. 


Report No. 35. Bureau oF STATISTICS 


Concurred in by a Committee of Conference from the Com- 
mittee on Book Concern, J. L. Hillman, Valorous F. Brown 
and John H. Race. 

In order to secure economy and uniformity in the general 
statistics of the Church and the various Boards and Societies, 
the General Conference of 1928 directs that the General Minutes 
and the Year Book, under the control of the Publishing Agents 
and the Book Committee, shall be the authorized agency to 
which all figures relating to the various activities of the Church, 
its Boards and Societies, shall be sent for verification, cor- 
rection and compilation. 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 36. EQUALIZATION OF SALARIES 


In consideration of Memorial No. 345 and some fifteen other 
memorials seeking equalization of salaries, minimum salaries, 
adequate ministerial support and equitable apportionment, we 
report the following resolution: 

Whereas, there is general recognition of the need of adjust- 
ment of the apportionment of the claim for ministerial support 
to the respective abilities of the several pastoral charges to pay 
the same. 

Whereas, every member of an Annual Conference and every 
Supply Pastor appointed by the Bishop in charge of labor in 
a Pastoral Charge is clearly entitled to a comfortable support. 

Be It Resolved: 

First: That we recommend that each Annual Conference 
seek to establish for its members, who are regularly appointed 
Preachers in Charge, a minimum salary, with such conditions 
pertaining thereto as the Annual Conference may determine. 

Second: That each Annual Conference provide a sustenta- 
tion fund to be used to supplement ministerial support where it 
seems impossible otherwise to provide an adequate support. 

Third: That each Annual Conference create a commission 
of seven, three of whom shall be laymen, to study the problem 
of adequate support and equitable apportionment, which com- 
mission shall report for publication in the Minutes of said An- 
nual Conference. 

Fourth: That this General Conference appoint a Commission 
of seven, three of whom shall be laymen, to study the problem of 
adequate support and equitable apportionment, to review the 
reports of similar commissions appointed by the Annual Con- 
ferences and report its findings and recommendations to the 
General Conference of 1932, all without expense to the General 
Conference. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 38. Boarp or CuurcH LocATIon 


We, the undersigned, members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, memorialize the General Conference to amend § 448, 
as follows: 

In line 9 of the Discipline insert the words “and parsonage” 
after the word “Church”; in line 17 insert the words “or the 
purchase or erection of a parsonage” after the word “one,” so 
that the paragraph shall read: 

§ 448. There shall be, in each District of an Annual Confer- 
ence, a Board of Church Location, consisting of the District 
Superintendent and three Ministers and three Laymen, nomi- 
nated by the District Superintendent and approved by the 
Conference. It shall be the duty of the Board to prevent the 
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selection of improper sites, and consider and determine all ques- 
tions relating to the selection of new Church and parsonage 
locations which may be referred to it by the District Superin- 
tendent or by the vote of any Quarterly Conference. The de- 
cision of said Board shall be final, unless overruled by the Annual 
Conference. It also shall be the duty of this Board, when 
requested by the District Superintendent or the Quarterly Con- 
ference of a Church contemplating the erection of a new edifice, 
or the extensive remodeling of an existing one, or the purchase 
or erection of a parsonage, to consider carefully the entire situa- 
tion, and report to the District Superintendent and the Quar- 
terly Conference its opinion as to the feasibility of the enter- 
prise. 


Adopted, May 29. 


VI. STATE OF THE CHURCH 


Report No. 1. OBSERVANCE OF WESLEY ANNIVERSARIES 

On June 17, 1928, it will be 225 years since John Wesley, the 
father of Methodism, was born. 

The great work which God started through John Wesley was 
from the beginning a revival movement, emphasizing a personal 
experience of salvation in Jesus Christ, the duty of saving sin- 
ners and spreading scriptural holiness over the world. 

This General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
meeting in Kansas City in the year 1928, composed of 864 Dele- 
gates from nearly all parts of the world, represents the largest 
body of Methodism. Millions of members and friends of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and other communions, are look- 
ing to this General Conference with the expectation that it may 
awaken a new spiritual impulse. . 

There is a deep feeling in the Church that the manifold prob- 
lems which we face—the problems of leadership, finance, for- 
sign and home missions, education, social reform and all other 
activities of the kingdom of God—can be solved only if the 
Lord shall send us a new revival of the spiritual life. 

Therefore, we recommend: 

I. That the following address to the Church be adopted and 
copies sent at once by the secretary of this General Conference 
to the Methodist editors of the world, to the College of Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to any other Meth- 
odist General Conferences now in session and to the general 
pte of the other denominations bearing the name Meth- 
odist : 


To the People Called Methodists: 


The 225th Birthday of John Wesley, June 17, 1928. 
The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
now in session in Kansas City, Mo., United States of America, 


x e 
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with its 864 Delegates from all parts of the world, deeply im- 
pressed by the problems facing the Church, appeals to. the 
people called Methodists to celebrate Sunday, June 17, 1928, 
the 225th birthday of John Wesley, as a day of thanksgiving, 
repentance and prayer—thanksgiving for our glorious heritage, 
repentance wherein we have failed to live and labor in the power 
of our fathers, and prayer that our Heavenly Father may cleanse 
us from our sins and give us a new outpouring of His Holy 
Spirit—a renewal of the spiritual life as in the days when Wesley 
and Whitefield preached the old gospel with new tongues. 

In the language of the recently uttered Episcopal Address, 
“May our Church never outgrow the passion of Wesley and 
Asbury, nor be led by our philosophy or program to accept any 
merely intellectual readjustments as a substitute for conversion. 
To-day, as yesterday, the aim of Methodism is and must be that 
of our Master, that the world shall be saved. We cannot really 
as a Church outlive that passion, for if it should cease, Method- 
ism would be dead.” 

II. That a special program be arranged for a devotional 
service of this General Conference at 11 a. m. on May 24, 1928, 
the 190th anniversary of that notable day when John Wesley 
felt his heart strangely warmed, such observance to be arranged 
by a committee of three persons appointed by the Bishops. 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 2. Resotution By H. E. Woo.Lrver, REFERRED TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON STATE OF THE CHURCH, May 2 


In accord with the desire for world peace by understanding 
as often expressed by the Methodist Episcopal Church, be it 

Resolved, That we as a General Conference request the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States to withhold their 
support of the naval bill now before the Senate looking to the 
laying down of more cruisers beyond the fiscal year ending 
June, 1929, and to any clause in such a bill which would re- 
strict the President in his power to suspend construction of 
cruisers authorized in the event of the calling of an international 
conference for further reduction of naval armaments. 

The secretary is instructed to wire this petition to the Presi- 
dent and to the Senate of the United States. 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 3. Commission on CHurcH UNION 
In reply to Memorials Numbers 149, 607, 687, and 787, the 
Committee on State of the Church makes the following rec- 
ommendations: 
a. We recommend that all existing commissions dealing with 
the subject of Church union, unification or federation, be super- 
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seded by a new Commission consisting of seven Bishops, fifteen 
other Ministers and fifteen Laymen, to which all matters relating 
to these subjects shall be referred, and that such Commission shall 
be appointed by the Board of Bishops. 

b. We recommend that this Commission be authorized to 
make a careful study of the communication from the World 
Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne, 1927, and to make 
a suitable response thereto to co-operate with that body, with 
the World Conference on Life and Work of Stockholm, 1925, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and other 
organizations seeking to promote understanding and co-opera- 
tion between the various branches of the Christian Church. To 
this end we urge the heartiest support of State, Regional and 
National Conferences. (See address of General Superintendents. ) 

ce. We recommend that this Commission be authorized to act 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church in all questions of com- 
ity, in the United States of America, and we ernestly recom- 
mend prompt and effective measures for dealing with over- 
churched and underchurched communities, except in the matters 
especially committed to the Boards, Annual Conferences and 
local churches. 

d. We recommend that this Commission be authorized to 
make overtures to and receive overtures from like-minded 
churches, looking toward closer co-operation and union. 

e. We recommend that the personnel of this Commission 
be announced by the Board of Bishops not later than Monday, 
May 21. 

f. We recommend that the Treasurer of the General Confer- 
ence be instructed to pay the necessary expenses of this Com- 
mission. 

Adopted, May 11. 


Report No. 4. RECOGNITION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MerHopist Historical SocrETres 

In disposing of Memorials Nos. 214, 249, 312, and others, 
asking for recognition of the Association of Methodist Historical 
Societies this committee recommends non-concurrence and calls 
attention to the fact that there is already an authorized “Gen- 
eral Conference Historical Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church” whose duties include those suggested. (See 1924 Dis- 
cipline, § 596.) 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 5. Reviston oF ARTICLES OF RELIGION 
In disposing of Memorial No. 465, asking a commission or- 
dered to revise our Articles of Religion, this committee recom- 
mends non-coneurrence. 


Adopted, May 25. 
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Report No. 6. Merruopist Commission oN WorsHIP 
AND Music 


Referring to Memorials 136, 336, 358, 359, 499, 594, 664, on 
subject of Church Music and others, on the same subject, and to — 
the report of the Commission on Music and that portion of the 
Episcopal Address dealing with worship and music this com- 
mittee reports: 

1. We heartily commend the work which has been done dur- 
ing the past quadrennium by the Methodist Commission on 
Music. We recommend in accordance with a request from said 
Commission that the name be changed to The Methodist Com- 
mission on Worship and Music, and that the General Superin- 
tendents be authorized and instructed to appoint, for the ensu- 
ing quadrennium, such a commission of fifteen members, to con- 
sist of five General Superintendents, five other Ministers, and 
five Laymen. 

2. We recommend that $2,500.00 a year be provided by the 
Book Committee to cover the expenses of this Commission’s work. 

3. We recommend that this Commission be instructed to 
prepare, in accordance with the recommendation of the Episco- 
pal Address, at least two Orders of Public Worship, which shall 
be printed in the Discipline in place of {72 for the use of our 
churches. 

4. We recommend that in each Annual Conference there be 
appointed a Commission on Worship and Music to co-operate 
with this general Commission within the several Conferences. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. %. ComMmirrer on Near East RELIEF 


The Committee on State of the Church approves the Report 
of the General Conference Committee on Near Hast Relief, 
including endorsement of the over-seas work and the campaign 
to insure its orderly completion. 

We recommend and request the General Conference that a 
committee named by the General Superintendents be continued 
to advise with other similar church and inter-church commit- 
tees concerning the remaining service of Near Hast Relief, the 
conservation of its work, and the international observance of 
Golden Rule Sunday. 

Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 8. Compuisory Mitirary TRAINING AND USE OF 
GovERNMENT PosTMARKS TO ADVERTISE TRAINING CAMPS 
The Committee on State of the Church recommends that 


the General Conference adopt the following resolution : 
We record our appreciation of the efforts being made by the 
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Government of the United States of America. looking toward 
world peace. There are, however, certain policies now in vogue 
which tend to weaken these efforts, and against which we pro- 
test. 

We are opposed to all military training in high schools, and 
to all compulsory military training in colleges and universities. 

We are opposed to the advertising of military training camps 
by government postmarks on mail matter, the distribution of 
which, in this and foreign countries, tends to create a wrong im- 
pression regarding the attitude of the United States toward 
universal peace. 

Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 9. PROHIBITION AND UNION LABoR 


The Committee on State of the Church has considered 
Memorial No. 1153 and recommends the following resolution : 
WHEREAS, Certain high officials of the American Federation 
of Labor have been active in an endeavor to modify the Volstead 
Act so as to permit the sale of light wines and beer; and 
Wuereas, The American Federation of Labor has from time 
to time officially gone on record as opposing prohibition; and 
WHEREAS, There are many churchmen who are members of 
various unions of the Federation who both regret and oppose 
this activity upon the part of the American Federation of Labor ; 
and 
WuereEas, Certain labor organizations have gone on record 
as favoring the honest enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the maintenance of prohibition in this land; 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we record our appreciation 
of the work of men within the ranks of organized labor who 
are opposing the activities of certain leaders who seek to modify 
the Volstead Act and the official actions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on prohibition. While we recognize the right of 
any group to seek to repeal laws in the constituted way, we be- 
lieve that these actions of certain officials of the American 
Federation of Labor do not represent the rank and file of the 
men who-toil, nor the sentiment of the American people. 
Adopted, May 22. 


Report No. 10. DEcLARATION ON SprrituaAL LIFE AND 
STANDARDS OF FAITH 


In response to numerous memorials and resolutions from 
various parts of the Church, the General Conference of 1928 
desires to go on record in reaffirmation of our faith as set forth 
in the Articles of Religion and our other doctrinal standards. 
We respectfully call attention to the Episcopal Address de- 
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livered to this General Conference and affirm our agreement 
therewith, especially that portion entitled “The Preacher,” from 
which we quote, as printed in The Daily Christian Advocate 
of May 3, 1928, pages 62 and 68: 

“The Pastor is the immediate interpreter of our message. It 

is necessary that he be loyal to the basic principles of our faith. 

At a time when so many forces are with hostile intent 
moving in upon our faith, the Pastor, who is the expounder of 
our creed, is to present the vital beliefs in the language of the 
day . . . This man of the pulpit is to make clear and convinc- 
ing the great appeal of the gospel, affirming without apology 
belief in the supernatural. With his beliefs vitalized by per- 
sonal Christian experience, he will strive to bring men to grips 
with God, setting in compelling impressiveness sin and salvation. 
He will turn the faces of men toward Jesus Christ, God’s only 
begotten Son, whose name is above every name, the virgin-born, 
the manger-cradled, the crucified, the risen, the ascended Lord 
and Saviour of men, able to save unto the uttermost all who 
come unto God by Him, the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
We steadfastly maintain our unshaken loyalty to the great basic 
doctrines, but we would not be silent as to the widely discussed 
conflict of science and religion . . . If we are afraid to go 
into the laboratory with the scientist or into the geological 
field with true and reverent investigators, then we are doubting 
God. This preacher may go with the scholar wherever reverent 
and honest scholarship can go. His very loyalty to God will 
free him from the fear of finding anywhere the footprints of 
another creator or of discovering another cross in which to glory. 
If this man is able to confess, ‘I know whom I have believed,’ he 
will be prepared the more boldly to affirm his determination not 
‘to know anything among men save Jesus Christ and Him 
Crucified.’ His very faith at once unfetters him and holds him. 
He is free indeed . . . It is inescapable that there shall be 
landmarks indicating the boundaries of denominational belief, 
but within these landmarks of our denominational heritage we 
will stand for the liberty of the sons of God, and if in anything 
it appears that the hedges have been broken through or the fair 
limits transgressed, the Church has prescribed the procedure in 
the case and all the proprieties demand recourse to the method 
so provided . . . In the Church, as in the State, the formu- 
lated law is at once the guarantee of immunity from unwarranted 
aspersion and extra-judiciary penalties, as it is also the surest 
deterrent of offense.” 

Besides the Apostles’ Creed and those Articles of Religion 
whose truths we hold in common with the Universal Church of 
Christ, the Methodist Episcopal Church has added as principles 
of doctrine sermons by John Wesley and his Notes on the New 
Testament. Therefore, the central strength of Methodism is not 
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only in those teachings found in the historical standards of 
faith, but also in her emphasis on the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit, by which we possess not only the historical Jesus, but a 
present Living Christ who is the object of saving faith and the 
source of personal Christian experience, revealed by the Witness 
of the Spirit, furnishing a spiritual fruitage in life and realizing 
Holiness to the Lord which is perfect love. 

More attention should be given to the teachings of our Master 
with regard to individual salvation as realized in the New Birth 
by the Holy Spirit, the practice of spiritual ethics as expressed 
in His teachings and revealed in His character, and the out- 
come of both in social salvation. The Kingdom of God, a term 
used most frequently by our Divine Lord, has unfortunately 
been largely omitted from creeds and confessions. It is the 
duty of the Church of Christ both to save souls from eternal 
death and to transform this world of ours into a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

We call upon all in official positions in our Church—Bishops, 
editors, teachers, and Preachers—to observe diligently these 
standards of doctrine and practice, to the end that the flock 
of Christ committed to our care shall be vitalized and invigorated 
through faith. 

Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 11. THe IMporTANCE OF PREACHING 


Recognizing, as we do, the value of the educational method in 
meeting the Church’s responsibility to disciple all nations, we 
would, at the same time, emphasize the importance of preaching. 
Religious education, and evangelism through religious education, 
are co-operative agencies with preaching and worship, not sub- 
stitutes for them. We therefore urge our Pastors, and all those 
who have to do with our courses of religious education, to mag- 
nify preaching and worship. This will involve for the Pastor 
the fullest preparation of mind and heart for the proper conduct 
of public worship and for the exposition of the word of God. 
It will also involve, on the part of the people, a release of the 
Pastor from those numerous cares and responsibilities which 
fruitlessly consume his time, and strength, and a recognition 
of their own duty and privilege in reverent and regular attend- 
ance at God’s house. 

Adopted, May 22. 


Report No. 12. DECLARATION ON WAR 


We rejoice in the efforts now being made by the United States 
and other governments to enter into compacts with other nations 
for the outlawry of war. We are convinced that war has become 
the supreme enemy of mankind. Its continuance is the suicide 
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of civilization. We would utterly repudiate our professed faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, if we held that 
war is inevitable. War is not inevitable. Disputes between 
nations, like disputes between individuals, may be settled by 
judicial processes. We believe, therefore, that war should be 
made a public crime under the law of nations. 

We recognize the need of an army and navy sufficient to serve 
as a police power for the protection of life and property on 
land and sea. But, as a Christian body, we “renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy,” and set ourselves to create the 
will to peace. The agencies of our Church shall not be used 
in preparation for war. They shall be used in preparation for 
peace. We must do our full share to mould the present youth 
of all races into a peace loving generation. To this end we 
recommend that the Board of Bishops appoint a Commission on 
Peace and World Fellowship, consisting of seven Ministers and - 
eight Laymen, and that this commission be empowered to employ 
an executive secretary and to secure from the General Conference 
Expense Fund a sufficient sum to finance its operations. 

Preparation for war leads to war. We therefore urge the 
President of the United States to prepare for another Con- 
ference of Nations to secure a more drastic reduction of arma- 
ments of every kind. We adhere to the principle that diplo- 
macy should be used instead of military intervention in our 
relations with other nations. The rights of the weakest nation 
must be held as sacred as those of the strongest. 

We call upon our members as citizens to exert themselves to 
the utmost to secure the participation of their respective govern- 
ments in a World Court which shall have affirmative jurisdic- 
tion over all international disputes, and shall develop and ad- 
minister international law upon the basic principle that war 
is a crime. We urge upon our members their duty as citizens 
to secure the participation of their respective governments in 
an Effective Association of Nations which shall undertake to 
remove the causes of war and to lead the world into the ways 
of peace. 

Adopted, May 22. 


Report No. 13. GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMISSION ON 
SocraL SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The Committee on State of the Church has considered 
memorials numbered 153, 185, 315, 378, 562, 1136, 1137, to- 
gether with the Report of the General Conference Commission 
on Social Service Activities referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church under memorial numbered 1107. 

We recommend that the General Conference Commission on 
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Social Service Activities, appointed by the General Conference 
of 1924, be continued for another quadrennium in order that it 
may go forward with its investigation, complete its survey, and 
report its findings to the General Conference of 1932. 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 14. THE SoctaL CREED OF THE CHURCHES 


Your Committee has considered memorials numbered 496, 
498, 619, 831, 876, 898, 970, 971 and 1027, and recommends 
as follows: . 

First, that that section of § 585 known as the Social Creed of 
the Churches, to-wit: 

The Methodist Episcopal Church stands for equal rights and 
complete justice for all men in all stations of life; for the pro- 
tection of the family, by the single standard of purity, uniform 
divorce laws, proper regulation of marriage, and proper housing ; 
for such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall 
safeguard the physical and moral habits of the community ; 
and for the fullest possible development of every child, especially 
by the provision of proper education and recreation, and by 
the abolition of child labor. 

It stands for the abatement and prevention of poverty, by the 
protection of the individual and of society from the social,.eco- 
nomic and moral waste of the liquor traffic, by the conservation 
of health and by the protection of the worker from dangerous 
machinery, occupational diseases and injuries. 

It stands for the right of all men to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance, safe-guarding this right against encroachments of 
every kind, and for the protection of workers from the hard- 
ships of enforced unemployment. It stands for suitable pro- 
vision for the workers in old age and for those incapacitated 
by injury; for the principle of conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial disputes, and for a release from employment one day 
im. seven. 

It stands for the gradual and reasonable reduction of the 
hours of labor to the lowest practicable point, and for that de- 
gree of leisure for all, which is a condition of the highest human 
life; for a living wage as a minimum in every industry and for 
the highest wage that each industry can afford, and for the 
most equitable division of the product of industry that can 
ultimately be devised. 

It stands for the right of employees and employers alike to 
organize. 

It stands for a new emphasis upon the application of Christian 
principles to the acquisition and use of property. 

We recommend that the sections above be printed in the 
Discipline as a separate paragraph, and that said Social Creed 
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of the Churches be read to our congregations annually on the 
Sunday preceding Labor Day. 

Second: That in addition to statements adopted by former 
General Conferences we adopt the following statement and order 
this statement to be printed in the Discipline in place of the 
remaining portion of § 585 and for § 586: 

We believe in making the social and spiritual ideals of Jesus 
our test for community as well as for individual life; in 
strengthening and deepening the inner personal relationship of 
the individual with God, and recognizing his obligation and 
duty to society. This is crystallized in the two commandments 
of Jesus: Love thy God and love thy neighbor. ‘Translating 
this ideal 


I. Into education means: 

(1) The building of a social order in which every child has 
the best opportunity for development. 

(2) Adequate and equal educational opportunity for all, with 
the possibility of extended training for those competent. 

(3) A thorough and scientific program of religious and secu- 
lar education designed to Christianize everyday life and con- 
duct. 

(4) Conservation of health, including careful instruction in 
sex hygiene and home building, abundant and wholesome recrea- 
tion facilities, and education for leisure, including a nation-wide 
system of adult education. 

(5) Insistence on constitutional rights and duties, including 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of peaceable assemblage. 

(6) Constructive education and Christian care of dependents, 
defectives and delinquents, in order to restore them to normal 
life whenever possible, with kindly segregation for those who 
are hopelessly feeble-minded. 

(7) A scientifically planned program of international educa- 
tion promoting peace and good-will and exposing the evils of 
war, intoxicants, illiteracy, and other social sins. 


II. Into industry and economic relationships means: 


(1) A reciprocity of service—that group interests, whether 
of labor or capital, must always be integrated with the welfare 
of society as a whole, and that society in its turn must insure 
justice to each group. 

(2) A frank recognition that all ownership is a social trust 
involving Christian administration for the good of all. 

(3) Abolishing child labor and establishing standards for the 
employment of minors which will insure maximum physical, 
intellectual and moral development. 

(4) Freedom from employment one day in seven, the eight- 
hour day as the present maximum for all industrial workers. 
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(5) Providing safe and sanitary industrial conditions espe- 
cially protecting women ; adequate accident, sickness, and unem- 
ployment insurance, together with suitable provision for old 
age. 
"(6) An effective national system of public employment bu- | 
reaus to make possible the proper distribution of labor forces, 

(7) That the first charge upon industry should be a mini- 
mum comfort wage, and that all labor should give an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 

(8) Economy in the home—such an arrangement of the 
home budget during the years of productive earning that there 
may be an increasing reserve for later years. 

(9) Adequate provision for impartial investigation and pub- 
licity, conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes. 

(10) The right of labor to organize with representatives of 
their own choosing, and where able, to share in the manage- 
ment. 

(11) The supremacy of the service, rather than the profit 
motive in the acquisition and use of property on the part of 
both labor and capital, and most equitable division of the 
product of industry that can be devised. 


III. Into agriculture means: 


(1) That the tiller of the soil shall be encouraged in his 
efforts to own the land he farms, and society be protected by 
efficient production and conservation of fertility. 

(2) That the cost of market distribution from farmer to 
consumer shall be cut to the lowest possible terms, both farmers 
and consumers sharing in these economies. 

(3) That there shall be every encouragement to the organi- 
zation of farmers for economic ends, particularly for co-operative 
sales and purchases. 

(4) That an efficient system of both vocational and general 
education of youths and adults living on farms shall be available. 

(5) That special efforts shall be made to insure the farmer 
adequate social institutions, including the church, the school, the 
library, means of recreation, good local government, and par- 
ticularly the best possible farm home. 

(6) That there shall be a widespread development of organ- 
ized rural communities, thoroughly democratic, completely co- 
operative, and possessed with the spirit of the common welfare. 

(7) That there shall be the fullest measure of friendly recip- 
rocal co-operation between the rural and city workers. 


IV. Into racial relations means: 


(1) The practice of the Christian principle of the same pro- 
tection and rights for all races who share our common life. 
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(2) The elimination of racial discrimination, and substitu- 
tion of full brotherly treatment for all races. 

(3) The fullest co-operation between the churches of various 
races, even though of different denominations. 

(4) Educational and social equipment for the special needs 
of immigrants. 


V. Into international relations means: 


(1) The removal of every unjust barrier of trade, color, creed, 
and race, and the practice of equal justice for all nations. 

(2) The administration of the property and privileges within 
each country so that they will be of the greatest benefit, not 
only to that nation, but to all the world. 

(3) Discouragement of all propaganda tending to mislead 
peoples in their international relations or to create prejudice. 

(4) The replacement of selfish imperialism by such disin- 
terested treatment of backward nations as to contribute the 
maximum to the welfare of each nation and of all the world. 

(5) The abolition of military armaments by all nations ex- 
cept for an internal police force. 

(6) That the Church of Christ as an institution shall be used 
for the prevention and abolition of war. 

(7) A permanent association of the nations for world peace 
and goodwill, the outlawry of war, and the settling of all differ- 
ences between nations by conference, arbitration, or by an inter- 
national court. 

We believe it is the duty of every church to investigate local 
moral and economic conditions as well as to know world needs, 
We believe that it is only as our churches themselves follow the 
example and spirit of Jesus in the fullest sense—translating 
these social ideals into the daily hfe of the church and the 
community—that we can ever hope to build the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 

These affirmations we make as Christians and loyal citizens. 
We present them as an expression of our faith and patriotism. 
We believe that in applying these principles, we, as a church, 
can make a great contribution to the realization of Christian 
ideals throughout the world. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 15. AMENDMENTS IN THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


The Committee on State of the Church, after considering 
Memorials 183, 233, 413, and 1082, recommends the following 
amendments in the Apostles’ Creed as now used in our Order 
of Public Worship, and in the Baptismal Covenant, as follows: 

First, in the Order of Public Worship: . 

In § 72, § 1, page 69, second and third divisions of Item III, 
Discipline of 1924, make the following changes: 
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Substitute the word “Spirit” for the word “Ghost,” and 
change the words “the holy catholic Church,” so as to make 
them read, “Christ’s Holy Church.” Also omit the footnote, 
“The one universal Church of Christ.” 

The portions as amended will then read: “Conceived by the 
Holy Spirit” and “I believe in the Holy Spirit; Christ’s holy 
Church, the communion of saints,” etc. 

Second, in the Baptismal Covenant: 

In § 525, in the seventh and fourteenth lines on page 450, 
Discipline of 1924, make the following changes: 

Substitute the word “Spirit” for the word “Ghost”; and 
change the words “the holy catholic Church,” so as to read, 
“Christ’s holy Church.” Also omit the footnote, “The one uni- 
versal Church of Christ.” 

The part as amended will then read, “Conceived by the Holy 
Spirit” and “And dost thou believe in the Holy Spirit; Christ’s 
holy Church, the communion of saints,” ete. 


MINORITY REPORT 
As to the report changing in the Apostles’ Creed the phrase 
“the holy catholic Church” to “Christ’s holy Church,” the un- 
dersigned members of the Commmittee recommend that no 
change be made in the Apostles’ Creed. 


GEORGE ELLIOTT, Epwarp EH. WELLS, 
Ernest F, Trrrys, HerBert T. AMzgs, 
Frank McDonovucu, Mrs. O. N. TownsEnp, 
EK. R. Starrorp, GracE Prentis Brrcoop, 
C. L. WALLACE, W. A. ELLiort, 

S. WAKEFIELD BrerER, Levi P. Goopwin, 

Marx REYNOLDS, RawtpuH 8. CuSHMAN, 


Harotp Paut Stoan,  Rosert C. WELLs. 


Minority report substituted for the majority report, May 28. 
(This action retains the phrase “the holy catholic Church.”) 

Report, as thus substituted, adopted, May 28. (This action 
changes the phrase “Holy Ghost” to “Holy Spirit.’’) 


Report No. 16. SixtraH EoumenicaAL Meruopist 
CONFERENCE, 1931 


Reporting concurrence in Memorial No. 1041: 

The Sixth Ecumenical Methodist Conference will meet in the 
United States in the year 1931. It is desirable that this Gen- 
eral Conference make provision for the proper participation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church therein. Therefore, this 
Committee recommends: (1) that the Bishops of our Church 
be authorized to appoint the Delegates to represent our body, in- 
cluding five Bishops; (2) that the Bishops be authorized to fill 
all vacancies in the Ecumenical Commission from our Church, 
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and (3) that an amount not exceeding $500 annually be allowed 
from the General Conference Expense Fund for the expense 
of the Commission in preparing for said Ecumenical Conference 
and that the Treasurer of the fund be authorized to pay such 
sums on presentation of proper vouchers. 

Adopted, May 25. ; 


Report No. 17. Revision or THE HyMNAL AND 
RESPONSIVE READING 

Reporting on Memorials numbers 166, 526, 386, 216, 349, 548, 
594, 597, 608, 634, 653, 673, 556, 138, 168, 333, 511, 512, 948, 
1122, 872. 

Your committee recommends that a commission of fifteen 
be appointed by the Board of Bishops to revise the Hymnal and 
the Psalter, said commission to consist of five Bishops, five 
other ministers and five laymen. The General Conference is 
asked, through its Secretary, respectfully to invite the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, to co-operate by the appointment 
of a similar commission. But should they in their next General 
Conference deem it inadvisable to co-operate, our commission is 
authorized to proceed with the work of revision. The com- 
mission is requested to consider printing the words between the 
bars. We understand that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, now uses a different Responsive Reading from our own; 
this commission is, therefore, authorized to proceed at once 
to the revision of the Responsive Reading. The commission is 
requested to complete its work by January 1, 1934, if possible. 

The expense of said commission is to be provided for by the 
Book Committee. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 18. Revision oF THE RITUAL 

Your Committee to which have been referred numerous Me- 
morials, numbers 1016, 563, 767, 798, 565, 167, 730, 622, 635, 
624, and 655, asking for a revision of the Ritual: 

Recommends that a commission of five (5) be constituted, 
consisting of the Book Editor and four others—Ministers ap- 
pointed by the Bishops—to revise the Ritmal of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and report the results to the General Con- 
ference of 1932 for consideration and action, the necessary 
expense to be provided for by the Book Committee. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 19. Lasor ConpiITIONS IN THE METHODIST 
Book CONCERN 
Your Committee has considered Memorials numbered 375, 
404, 497, 651, and 1067, relative to labor conditions in the 
Methodist Book Concern, and begs leave to report as follows: 
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The main establishment located at New York was unionized 
some years ago and only union labor is employed there. 

The other main establishments have what is commonly 
spoken of as “open shop” conditions. In these establishments 
the principle of collective bargaining is maintained, and the 
workers are given a voice in all matters affecting their welfare. 
The employees work forty-four hours per week, and are given 
time and one-half for over time. Allowances are made for sick- 
ness, emergencies and retirement, and group insurance is carried 
on all employees and paid for by The Methodist Book Concern. 
Both union and non-union workers are employed, and so far as 
your Committee, after careful investigation, could discover, it is 
optional with the employees as to whether or not they become 
members of a union. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the executives of the 
Book Concern have power to enter in agreements with organ- 
ized labor or to refuse to do so, and that the responsibility 
in these matters rests with them. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 21. Tur FEDERAL CoUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


The Quadrennial Report of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has been received by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and read with 
deep interest. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
was formally organized in Philadelphia in December in 1906, 
and includes over thirty denominations. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was one of the original constituent bodies creating 
the Federal Council, its action having been taken in May, 1908, 
in Baltimore. The Council has been a significant factor for 
stimulation and conservation throughout the period of deepen- 
ing interest in co-operative movements among the Churches. 

Resolved, 1. That the Bishops be authorized to appoint the 
number of representatives and alternates allowed by the Consti- 
tution of the Federal Council, to represent the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church as members of the said Council during the coming 
quadrennium, and request the attendance of the appointees at 
the quadrennial meeting to be held in December, 1928. 

®. That the Methodist Episcopal Church share in the ex- 
penses of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
to the amount of $15,000 annually, for both the general work 
and the Washington office, the same to be provided for as 
hitherto in the same manner as for other commissions appointed 
by the General Conference. If it should be discovered by any 
Board or Boards of Benevolence that certain types of work may be 
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carried forward to better advantage or more economically by 

co-operation with the Federal Council of Churches, such Board 

or Boards may share in the expenses of such a definite program 

of co-operation from funds within its or their own budget. 
Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 22. For Greater Empuasis on PENTECOST 


Having before us Memorial number 424, and others, asking 
for the annual observance of Pentecost in our Churches with 
suitable ritual provision, and for the appropriate celebration 
of the Anniversary of Pentecost in 1930, and also having before 
us the recommendations of the Episcopal Address upon this 
subject, we recommend the following: 

In the early days of Methodism there was little emphasis on 
the festival of Pentecost, because Pentecost seemed ever with 
the Church. The presence of the Spirit of God, in amazing 
intimacy and fullness, sent a stream of cleansing through indi- 
viduals and societies and nations. The Church had power to 
convert bad men into good men, weak men into strong men, 
men uncertain of God into a radiant God-consciousness, men 
living selfishly into men losing themselves in utter self-giving 
for their fellows. This power to convert saved nations from 
moral decay and gave impulse to reform in every realm of 
human living. 

If the Church loses this power to convert it loses its right to 
be called a Church of the living Christ; at Pentecost the Chris- 
tian Church was really born. It is our native air. Out of it 
we gasp for life; in it we are ready for anything in Christ’s 
name. 

We believe that Pentecost is not merely an event in time but 
an ever recurring fact in the present. Our fathers held that 
the coming of the Holy Spirit into immediate impact with the 
individual brought the outstanding facts of regeneration and 
sanctification of heart and life and an empowering for effective 
witnessing for Jesus Christ. We, their children, share that faith. 
And further, we realize that our lack of emphasis upon the essen- 
tial work of the Spirit has often resulted in our people turning 
to spurious pentecostalism which has ended in disruption and 
disappointment. Their cravings for a fuller and more victorious 
life were right. Often we have not given it to them, so they have 
turned to those outside. They should have been fed within. 

Deeply conscious that we crave for ourselves and for our 
people the renewal that comes with the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, therefore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That we call upon our people to observe the an- 
nual festival of Pentecost by special services and ritual, and by 
special preaching in which the person and work of the Spirit are 
carefully and courageously pressed. 
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(2) We believe that one result of such a revived emphasis 
upon Pentecost will be an empowering for a new movement of 
evangelism and stewardship. To this end we endorse the recom- 
mendation of the Episcopal Address, “that the Bishops, together 
with the departments of Evangelism of the constituted agencies 
of the Church, be instructed to suggest to an expectant Meth- 
odism such a spiritual procedure as will lead up to the celebra- 
tion of Pentecost in 1930.” And we further recommend that 
the Bishops take such steps as may be necessary to carry out 
these provisions. 

(3) We further recommend that the suggestion of the Episco- 
pal Address, that Pentecost Sunday, May 27, the closing Sun- 
day of this session of General Conference, be fittingly observed. 
Let it be a day in which we will give ourselves to thinking about 
and seeking for the unused resources 01 Pentecost. If a spiritual 
awakening is to go through our Church so that we can match 
our message with the needs of this critical hour, that spiritual 
awakening should begin at this General Conference. 

Concurred in by Committee of Conference with Board of 
Home Missions. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 23. CoNCERNING CoMMISSION ON Lay 
VISITATION EVANGELISM 


Having before us Memorial No. 689 from the Methodist Men’s 
Committee of 100 of the United States, asking for the appoint- 
ment of a General Conference Commission on Lay Visitation 
Evangelism, with “full authority to initiate, organize and con- 
duct campaigns of lay visitation evangelism at least once each 
year in every Methodist Church in the United States,” and 
asking support from this Commission to the amount of $500,000, 
to be taken from the budget of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension; and the election of three special 
Bishops to superintend this movement, we reply that, while 
extending our approval of the proposition to reach every church 
in Methodism with the program of visitation evangelism 
through our regularly constituted agencies, we do not concur 
in the proposals of the memorial. 

This report is concurred in by a Committee of Conference 
from the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 24. Racer RELATIONSHIPS 


The Methodist Episcopal Church reaffirms its historic posi- 
tion on the oneness of our humanity, based upon the practice 
and the precept of Jesus, of the Fatherhood of God and the 
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brotherhood of man. It follows that all should have equal 
opportunity in religion, education, citizenship and industry. 

The prejudice of the assumption that some races are born 
to inherent superiority while others are inherently and ‘fixedly 
inferior, deprives our common civilization of the characteristic 
enrichments that God has created each race to contribute. 

It is to the credit of our developing Christian conscience that 
these fundamental principles are increasingly accepted. Yet 
much remains to be achieved before the standards of Jesus shall 
prevail in our racial relationships. 

We record our deep shame in the continued perpetration in 
our country of the crime of lynching. Sixteen persons were 
lynched last year and seventy-nine during the past four years. 
This barbarism excites anxiety among millions of our most 
loyal citizens and exposes our government to the criticism of 
other civilized countries. We commend the more stringent 
laws recently passed by several State legislatures, and the better 
efficiency of officers of the law in the prevention of, lynchings. 
By as much as local governments have proved to be insufficiently 
strong to stop this hideous lawlessness, we promise our support 
to worthy federal legislation which is designed to extirpate this 
evil. We set ourselves to develop a Christianized public senti- 
ment which will sustain the enforcement of existing laws against 
this outrage upon humanity. 

While we appreciate the necessity for upholding the intelli- 
gent use of the ballot and we sympathize with the desire to ele- 
vate the standards of the franchise, we insist that these stand- 
ards shall apply alike to citizens of every racial extraction. 

We heartily commend the constructive efforts of such organi- 
zations as the Commission on Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the Southern In- 
terracial Commission and similar organizations. The accom- 
plishments of these agencies in a difficult field point the way 
to much larger achievements in happier race relationships in 
the near future. 

Adopted, May 29. - 


Report No, 26. MARRIAGE AND DIvorcE 

In consideration of Memorials 314, 449, 771, 853, and 950, 
your Committee recommends that for J] 67 and 68 of the Dis- 
cipline, together with the appended footnote, the following be 
substituted : 

Ill. Marriage 

467%. That Christian standards of marriage may prevail and 
that divorce be prevented : 

We instruct our Board of Education to prepare courses of 
study setting forth the practical and spiritual values of marriage ; 
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such courses to be designed for use among young people in all 
our church schools, colleges, and universities ; 

We urge our young people to seek parental, medical and pas- 
toral advice before entering upon a relationship so vital to the 
maintenance of the home, the State and the Church ; 

We urge legislation in all the States requiring that licenses 
to marry shall be issued only after public notice and the lapse 
of a reasonable period of time to be fixed by law. 


IV. Dworce 


| 68, §1. We hold that true marriage is an institution both 
human and divine. It is the function of the State to determine 
the grounds upon which a valid divorce may be granted. We 
recognize as lawful a divorce granted by the State. 

§ 2. It is the function of the Church to determine the regu- 
lations that shall govern Ministers in the solemnizing of mar- 
riage of divorced persons and in the reception of divorced per- 
sons into Church membership. 

§ 3. No Minister shall solemnize the marriage of a divorced 
person whose divorced wife or husband is living and married, 
but this rule shall not apply (1) to the innocent person when it 
is clearly established in the mind of the Minister that the true 
cause for divorce is adultery, or its full moral equivalent, nor 
(2) to divorced persons seeking to be reunited in marriage. 

§ 4. <A divorced person seeking admission into membership 
in our Church, who manifests a proper spirit and satisfactorily 
answers the usual inquiries, may be received. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 28. Lorp’s Day ALLIANCE 


Wuereas, The Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States was 
initiated by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at its session in 1888; and 

WueErgAS, Because of its service and efficiency, it has been 
made the representative of nineteen other denominations and is 
now the accredited agency of the Evangelical Church in America 
for the protection and preservation of the Christian Sabbath ; and 

WuerEAs, The attacks upon this day have never been more 
persistently vigorous and the need for such an organization has 
never been so imperative; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the Lord’s Day Alliance of the 
United States, a child of the Church and its official representa- 
tive in this important work, and rejoice in the large measure of 
success that has attended its activities in every State of the 
Union. 

Resolved, 'That we elect the following Permanent Committee 
on Sabbath observance and nominate them to represent the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church on the Board of Managers of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States, in which they have 
rendered so effective service: John H. Willey, Chairman; W. W. 
T. Duncan, Wallace MacMullen and A. B. Sanford, and Otto 
F. Bartholow to succeed F. Clare Baldwin, and that we com- 
mend this committee to our Pastors and churches and ask their 
co-operation in the work of the Alliance. We also nominate 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson and Bishop William F. McDowell as 
honorary vice-presidents. 

We commend the effort of the Lord’s Day Alliance to secure 
the passage of a Sunday observance law for the District of 
Columbia. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 30. HARMONIZING PARAGRAPHS 69 AND 280 
OF THE DISCIPLINE 


In reference to Memorial 272, asking that § 69 of the Disci- 
pline be revised so as to bring it into harmony with § 280, your 
Committee reports that, inasmuch as { 280 applies to the trial 
of a Church Member and § 69 comes under the head of Special 
Advices, there is no need of harmonizing them, and therefore 
recommends non-concurrence. 


Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 31. For 4 Book or PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
WorsHIpP AND RITUAL 


In reference to Memorial No. 329, asking for a manual of 
public and private worship to be bound with the Hymnal, the 
Committee recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 32. Non-CoNncuRRENCE IN VARIOUS MEMORIALS 


The Committee has given consideration to Memorial No. 502, 
asking for organization of Confirmation Classes, Memorials 
Nos. 158 and 1025, asking that funeral services be held in the 
church rather than in private houses or funeral chapels, Memo- 
rial No. 1047, regarding prayer for the country as a regular part 
of Sunday morning service. The Committee recommends non- 
concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Rerort No. 33. Non-CoNcURRENCE IN Various MEMORIALS 


The Committee has considered 
Memorial 555, asking that steps be taken to have Good 


_ Friday made a legal holiday ; 
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Memorial 994, requiring that each local church procure and 
use on all baptismal certificates a Church Seal ; 
Memorial 1032, calling for the use of the Christian flag; 
Memorial 900, on the responsibilities of Laymen ; 
and recommends non-concurrence. 


Adopted, May 25. 


VII. BOOK CONCERN 


Report No. 1. GENERAL CONFERENCE EXPENSE FUND 


Amend § 384, $1, by striking out the word “and” in the 
fourth line, and insert in the fifth line, after the words “General 
Conference Commission,” the words, “and the Committee of In- 
vestigation in the case of charges against a Bishop or a Mission- 
ary Bishop,” which now reads: “At the beginning of each quad- 
rennium the Book Committee shall estimate the amount of 
money necessary to meet the expense of the next General Con- 
ference, and of the Judicial Conferences, General Conference 
Commission, and such other expenses,’ so that as amended it 
shall read : 

§ 384, $1. At the beginning of each quadrennium the Book 
Committee shall estimate the amount of money necessary to 
meet the expenses of the next General Conference, Judicial Con- 
ferences, General Conference Commissions and the Committee of 
Investigation in the event of charges against a Bishop or a Mis- 
sionary Bishop, and like expenses.” 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 2. Cuitcaco PusLisHine Houss 


Amend § 379, Article 1, of the Discipline, by striking out in 
the sixth line the words “publishing houses” and substituting 
the words “main establishments.” Also amend in line 7, by 
inserting after the words “Cincinnati, Ohio,” the words, “Chi- 
cago, Illinois,” so that this part of the paragraph as amended 
shall read: “The Methodist Book Concern comprises the pub- 
lishing interests of the Methodist Episcopal Church as set forth 
in the Discipline and in its articles of incorporation under the 
corporate name The Methodist Book Concern, and consists of 
the main establishments in New York City, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and in Chicago, Illinois, respectively.” 

Amend § 394, § 1, by striking out in the fifth line, the 
words, “Chicago, Illinois,” which now reads: “There shall be 
depositories for the sale and distribution of the books and publi- 
cations of The Methodist Book Concern at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Boston, Massachusetts; Detroit, Michigan; Chicago, Tli- 
nois; Kansas City, Missouri,” etc., so that as amended the para- 
graph shall read: 
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“There shall be depositories for the sale and distribution of 
books and other publications of The Methodist Book Concern 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Boston, Massachusetts; Detroit, 
Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri,” ete. 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 3. Sussrpy To PHILIPPINE OBSERVER CONTINUED 
That the grant of fifteen hundred dollars per year as sub- 
sidy for the publication of a student paper, The Philippine 
Observer, be continued for another quadrennium. 
Adopted, May 8. 


Report No. 4. Epwortu Luacur anp Sunpay ScHooL 

Amend { 396, by striking out the words, “The Epworth 
Herald” and substituting therefor “an Editor for the Epworth 
Herald, who shall also edit other Epworth League publications 
under the provisions as hereinafter defined,” striking out the 
word “also” after the word “and” in the sixth line, changing 
the words “Sunday School Literature” of the same line to 
“Church School Publications,” the words, “under the provi- 
sions as hereinafter defined.” So that the paragraph shall read: 

{ 396. The General Conference shall elect quadrennially by 
ballot an Editor for each of the following periodicals: The 
Methodist Review, The Christian Advocate, The Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, Der Christliche Apologete, an Editor for the 
Epworth Herald, who shall edit other Epworth League publi- 
cations under the provisions hereinafter defined, and an Editor 
of Church School publications under the provisions hereinafter 
defined. Nominations of Editors for the foregoing publica- 
tions shall be sent to the Secretary’s desk in writing. 

Adopted, May 10. ’ 


Report No. 5. REAL Hstate 


Having examined the Real Estate Section of the Report of 
the Book Committee, referred by the action of the General Con- 
ference to the Committee on Book Concern, and the report on 
Real Estate, especially prepared for the Book Committee, we 
find the accounts carefully kept in detail and showing valuation, 
earnings, expenses, net produce and percentage on value of net 
produce for each parcel of Real Estate held by The Methodist 
Book Concern. 

The buildings are well covered by insurance and the accounts 
show a modest amount for improvements and repairs each year. 
An appreciation reserve of Real Estate has been set up which 
will adequately take care of any changes which may appear from 
the quadrennial revaluation required by { 390, § 2 of the Disci- 
pline. 
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By the above documents and a detailed questioning of sev- 
eral members of the Executive Committee, it appears that the 
Real Estate owned by The Methodist Book Concern is in a satis- 
factory condition and that the accounts of the same are care- 
fully kept. We note the large increase in Real Estate in the 
last quadrennium which has been required to provide proper 
facilities for the present and future growth of the business of 
the Book Concern, and heartily approve and commend the 
action of the Book Committee in purchasing the site at Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, and the improvement thereof, and of the 
Chicago property. . 

The accounts in the Hand Book show the audit of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. and Montgomery; and we find by verbal report. of 
members of the Book Committee that the titles were very care- 
fully reviewed by counsel before purchases and that these titles 
are further guaranteed by reputable title companies. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 6. SpanisH DIScIPLINE 


Inasmuch as a Discipline in Spanish was published in 1921, 
and there are on hand 954 copies of that edition, it is recom- 
mended that a Supplement in Spanish, covering the necessary 
corrections and additions to date, be bound, to meet present 
needs. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. % ApvocatTE BouNDARIES 


(1) § 399, §1. Methodist Advocate Journal. Change to 
Western Christian Advocate, Southern Edition. 

(2) § 399, § 2. Western Christian Advocate. Harmonize West 
Ghio and Ohio to Ohio, in view of proposed merger; add South- 
ern Illinois, since that is now a part of the Indianapolis Area. 

(3) § 399, §3. Northwestern Christian Advocate. Omit 
Michigan and Detroit, since these Conferences maintain the 
Michigan Christian Advocate and do not contribute to the North- 
western ; change Illinois and Central Illinois to Illinois, in view 
of the merger. 

(4) 4399, § 4. Central Christian Advocate. Omit Southern 
Illinois, since it is transferred to the Western; omit Northwest 
Nebraska, since it is merged with Nebraska; omit Arkansas, 
since it is merged with St. Louis; add Wyoming State and 
New Mexico, since these for years have been in patronizing ter- 
ritory to the Central and are nowhere mentioned in § 399; add 
Southern, since that is the new Conference composed of the 
Gulf and two other Conferences of the South. 

(5) 9399, §5. Pacific Christian Advocate. Omit North 
Montana, since that is now merged with the Montana Confer- 
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ence, Idaho is now called Inter-Mountain, but they are now 
petitioning that it be re-named Idaho. Watch legislation for 
proposed merger of Puget Sound and Columbia River Confer- 
ences. 

(6) 4399, §7. Methodist Advocate Journal. Change to 
Western Christian Advocate, Southern Edition; omit Gulf, 
since that Conference is now merged into Southern, which terri- 
tory is really a part of the Central. 

(7) 9398. It seems that the last word of this paragraph 
should be “Conferences” in place of “Conference.” 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to perfect the diction of the 
amended paragraphs until the final action of the Conference on 
Boundaries, we agree that the Editor of the Discipline shall 
perfect the above paragraphs. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 8. Ercrton or Eprrors 


Your Committee having carefully considered Memorial No. 
430 respecting the Election of Editors of Church papers, unani- 
mously recommends non-concurrence. 

‘Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 9. Coxttectinc ADVOCATE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Your Committee, having given careful consideration to Me- 
morial No. 391, on Collecting Advocate Subscriptions, unani- 
mously recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 10. CHristriAN NEWSPAPER 


Wuereas, In American life the influence of the daily news- 
paper, from childhood to age and from the humblest family 
circle to the most exalted council room, is well nigh universal, 
and 

Wuereas, Because of that influence the daily newspaper 
serves not only as a mirror for the world’s events, but as an 
agency for shaping those events for good or ill, and 

Wuereas, Christian people, increasingly, are rightfully in- 
dignant when the thought-directing and history-making power 
of the press is permitted to conduce to evil and to comfort 
evil-doers; and rightfully gratified when that power is made 
an agency of righteousness and truth, and 

Wuerzas, There is a plan now developing to launch, in the 
United States, a great Christian daily newspaper, run by Chris- 
tian journalists and definitely committed to the handling of 
news with regard for right thinking and righteous relation- 
ships, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That this General Conference express its hearty 
interest in such a proposal and commend the proposal to the 
support of the membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Adopted, May 24. 


Report No. 11. Contrisutine Epiror 


Referring to Memorials Nos. 241, 340, 414, 763, 857, and 
1154, we recommend as follows: 

Amend § 39% of the Discipline, which now reads as follows: 
“There shall be elected by the General Conference, on nomina- 
tion of the Book Committee, a Contributing Editor, who shall 
be responsible for the uniform matter to be published in all the 
Official Advocates, The Epworth Herald, The Methodist Review, 
and Der Christliche Apologete not included,” by inserting the 
words, “after consultation with the Editorial Council,” between 
“Committee” and “a,” and omit the last twelve words of the 
paragraph, so that § 397 will then read: 

“There shall be elected by the General Conference, on nomina- 
tion of the Book Committee, after consultation with the Editorial 
Council, a Contributing Editor, who shall be responsible for 
the uniform matter to be published in all the official Advocates.” 

Amend § 399, § 10, which now reads as follows: 

“There shall be published in all the Official Advocates from 
six to ten pages of uniform matter exclusive of advertising. 
The Epworth Herald, Methodist Review, and Der Christliche 
Apologete are not included in this requirement. The present 
names of all the Advocates shall be continued, with authority 
in the Book Committee, upon approval of a majority of the 
editors of the Official Advocates, to change the name so as to 
secure, aS soon as possible, a uniform name for all the editions, 
with a distinctive sub-title for each of the several editions. The 
composition of uniform material and the publishing of the 
several editions of the Advocates shall be determined by the 
Book Committee and the Publishing Agents,” by adding the 
following new sentence after the word “requirement,” 

“The Book Committee shall determine the number of pages of 
uniform matter to be published in the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate,” so that § 399, § 10 will read as follows: 

“There shall be published in all the official Advocates from 
six to ten pages of uniform matter exclusive of advertising. The 
Epworth Herald, Methodist Review and Der Christliche Apolo- 
gete are not included in this requirement. The Book Com- 
mittee shall determine the number of pages of uniform matter 
to be published in the Southwestern Christian Advocate. The 
present names of all the Advocates shall be continued, with 
authority in the Book Committee upon approval of a majority 
of the Editors of the Official Advocates, to change the names so 
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as to secure, as soon as possible, a uniform name for all editions 

with a distinctive sub-title for each of the several editions. The 

composition of uniform material and the publishing of the sev- 

eral editions of the Advocates shall be determined by the Book 

Committee and the Publishing Agents.” ; 
Adopted, May 24. 


Report No. 12. ApvocatE MERGER 


Memorials Nos. 290, 390, 959, 1028, and 1124 concern the 
general subject of the merging of Advocates. Two of these 
specifically request the merging of the Central, the Western and 
the Northwestern Advocates. Two request the continuance of 
the Christliche Apologete as a separate paper. One requests the 
merging of all existing Advocates into one Advocate with Area 
Supplements. We recommend as follows: 

We commend the policy of the Publishing Agents, approved 
by the Book Committee as announced in their report to the Gen- 
eral Conference, that “economies be encouraged by the merging 
of Advocates wherever the best interests of the constituency 
should be thus efficiently served.” 

Adopted, May 28. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Having considered memorials on consolidation of the Advo- 
cates, which favor consolidation in some form, the following 
report is submitted : 

(1) That the official English language Advocates be consoli- 
dated into four weekly Methodist religious papers. 


JoHN H. Lickert, H. J. BANz, 
HorActe LINCOLN JACOBS, G. W. Lewis, 

H. C. CuLveEr, E. G. SANDMEYER, 
W. E. Hartune, L. W. MuNHALL, 
ALFRED B. SMITH, C. C. HAL. 


Minority report tabled, May 28. 


Reprort No. 13. MermortAt From UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF 
AMERICA AND THE FRANKLIN TYPOTHETAE 
oF CINCINNATI 


With reference to the memorial of the United Typothetae of 
America and the Franklin Typothetae of Cincinnati, Ohio, pro- 
testing against the practice of the Book Concern engaging in 
certain branches of commercial printing, and requesting Gen- 
eral Conference to require the elimination of said practice, this 
Committee has carefully considered the matter from all angles. 
(Hearings have been granted to officials from the Franklin Ty- 
pothetae of Cincinnati, Ohio, and their attorney; also to rep- 
resentatives of the printing industry in Kansas City.) 
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The committee finds that it has always been the practice of 
the Book Concern to engage in commercial printing; that it has 
never engaged in any price-cutting in seeking outside work, but 
on the other hand has always made a substantial profit on such 
work; that this commercial printing is needed to fill in slack 
periods of other work, thereby giving steady employment to its 
workers; and, above all, this commercial printing has contributed 
to the produce of the Book Concern which is used for the 
support therefore of the retired Ministers, their widows and 
orphans, be it 

Resolved, That this Committee finds no cause for complaint 
against the Book Concern for engaging in the practice of com- 
mercial printing, and that it votes non-concurrence, on the re- 
quest embodied in the memorial. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 14. PorrLtanp DEPOSITORY 


After very careful consideration of Memorials 102, 127, 170, 
242, 362, 363, 481, 579, 892, 894, and 901, praying that { 394, 
§ 1, be changed by adding in the fifth lne after the word “Mis- 
souri,” the words “Portland, Oregon,” so that § 1 of said para- 
graph shall read as follows: 

{ 391, $1. There shall be Depositories for the sale and dis- 
tribution of the books and publications of The Methodist Book 
Concern at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Detroit, Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri; Portland, Oregon, 
and San Francisco, California. The Book Committee shall 
establish other Depositories as the General Conference may, from 
time to time, direct. All Depositories, subject to the direction 
of the Book Committee, shall be under the supervi§ion of the 
4xecutive Committee. Each Depository shall be supplied with a 
full stock of the Books of the General Catalogue, Sunday School 
books, Sunday School supplies, and tracts, to be sold for the 
Publishing House supplying such stock. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 15. Mermortrar 1163 


In response to Memorial 1163, your Committee recommends 
that in {[ 330 the word “audited” in the third line be changed to 
“authorized,” so that the paragraph shall read: 

{| 330. The Bishops are authorized to draw on the Treasurer 
of the Episcopal Fund for the amounts allowed to them, inclusive 
of properly authorized accounts for official travel, clerical assist- 
ance and house rent or maintenance, as provided by the Book 
Committee. 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 16. Ciarm or a SuspeNDED BisHop, ALSO 
or A Misstonary BisHop 

In response to Memorial No. 1038, your Committee recom-— 
mends that there be added to the Discipline two new paragraphs, 
to be known as § 241-A and § 247-A, to read as follows: 

{| 241-A. A Bishop suspended from all ministerial functions 
in accordance with the provisions of §.241 shall have no claim 
upon the Episcopal Fund for salary, house rent or any other 
expenses from the date of such suspension; but. in case he is 
thereafter found by the General Conference not guilty of the 
charge or charges for which he was suspended, his claim upon 
the Episcopal Fund for the suspended period shall be paid to 
him. 

4 247-A. A Missionary Bishop, suspended in accordance with 
the provisions of § 247, shall have no claim upon the Episcopal 
Fund for salary, house rent or any other expenses from the date 
of such suspension; but in case he is thereafter found by the 
General Conference not guilty of the charge or charges for 
which he was suspended, his claim upon the Episcopal Fund 
for the suspended period shall be paid to him. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 17. Epiror or THE NationaL MetuHopist Press 

On Memorial No. 1167, regarding the Election of the Hditor 
of the National Methodist Press, your Committee recommends 
that a new section, to be known as § 2, be added to § 397 of 
Discipline of 1924, which shall read as follows: 

§ 2. There shall be elected by the General Conference, on 
nomination of the Book Committee, in consultation with the 
Editorial Council, an Editor of the National Methodist Press. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 18. NationaL Meruopist Press 

Respecting Memorials Nos. 134, 310, 314, 554, 613, 674, and 
836, your Committee recommends the approval of the establish- 
ment, commends the work of, and requests the continuance and 
enlargement of the National Methodist Press. We further 
recommend : 

1. That we endorse the work of the Book Committee in their 
effort to give to the Christian public unbiased news concerning 
issues of great public importance. 

2. That the Book Committee be authorized to make such 
appropriations as they deem wise for the development of the 
National Methodist Press. 

3. That each of the Official Advocates of the Church give 
space for the weekly articles from the National Methodist Press 
and that it be not less than has heretofore been given. 
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4. That the present Editor, Harry KE. Woolever, be unquali- 
fiedly commended for his courageous utterances in the National 
Methodist Press. 

5. That the Book Committee make further study of the 
National Methodist Press and its possibilities and seek the 
expansion of this splendid endeavor. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 19. D1atect PAPERS 


Your Committee, after careful consideration of Memorial 
No. 1010, respectfully recommend that the matter be referred 
to the Publishing Agents and Book Committee for their con- 
sideration. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 20. Mertuopist MAGAZINE 


Your Committee, having given careful consideration to Me- 
morial No. 1032, praying for the establishment and publication 
of a certain defined magazine unanimously reports non-concur- 
rence. . 


Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 21. Sussipies ror DIALECT PAPERS 


Your Committee, having considered Memorials Nos. 189, 210, 
and 1128, recommends their consideration to the Book Com- 
mittee. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 22. Buyine AND SELLING REAL Estate 


Amend §[ 382, § 2, in the fourth, tenth and eleventh lines by 
striking out the words “three-fourths” and substituting there- 
for ane words “two-thirds,” so that the section as amended shall 
read : 

“The Methodist Book Concern shall not buy, sell, nor ex- 
change any real estate except by order of the General Conference, 
or between the sessions of the General Conference, except by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members of the Book Committee; nor 
shall the Book Committee authorize any new buildings or make 
any improvements, alterations, or repairs to existing buildings, to 
cost in excess of $50,000, except by order of the General Confer- 
ence or between the sessions of the General Conference, except by 
a two-thirds vote of all the members of the Book Committee. In 
either case, such vote is to be taken by a regular or called meeting 
of the Committee, and if at a called meeting the purpose of this 
meeting having been stated in the call.” 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 23. Satesrooms ar NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 
AND Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


In response to Memorial No. 639, asking that there be estab- 
lished a salesroom at Nashville, Tennessee, and Memorial No. 
550, as amended, asking that there be established a salesroom 
at Los Angéles, California, your committee, after careful con- 
sideration of these memorials, recommends, in view of the fact 
that the matter of establishing salesrooms is within the prov- 
ince of the Book Committee without the necessity of action by 
the General Conference, that these requests be referred to the 
Book Committee for its consideration, in accordance with the 
disciplinary provisions. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 24. Pro Ravine Cia 
Your Committee has given careful consideration to Memorial 
910, praying that there be removed from the Discipline all rules, 
references and questions that have to do with “a pro rata claim,” 
and recommends non-concurrence. 
Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 25. Support or BisHops 

In response to Memorial 472, asking that there be added to 
{ 329, § 2, of the Discipline a provision that the Bishops elected 
in 1928 and thereafter elected, be required to remain members 
of the Annual Conferences from which they were elected, and 
when superannuated they and their families to be dependent 
upon the Conferences in which their membership might be 
held for pension and support, such support to be the same as 
for the other members of the said Conference, the provisions 
of § 2, § 329 were retained as at present existing. 

Adopted, May 29. ! 


VIII. FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Report No. 1. MermsBers oF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


Change § 414, Article III, § 2, which reads: “The Board of 
Managers shall consist of thirty-two Traveling Ministers of the. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, etc.,” by omitting the words “with- 
out vote” after the first word “Board” in line 7 of said section 
and all that portion of § 2 which appears in italics in the Disci- 
pline of 1924, commencing: “The said Board of Managers shall 
be elected to serve until the Board of Foreign Missions shall 
have accomplished the amendment of its charter as herein 
directed, etc,” so that the Section shall read: 

“The Board of Managers shall consist of thirty-two Traveling 
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Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two 
Laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference upon nomination of the Bishops. All the Effec- 
tive Bishops shall be ev-officio members of said Board. In con- 
stituting this Board of Managers, the Bishops shall nominate 
one representative from each Area in the United. States, pre- 
serving as nearly as possible an equality in the number of Min- 
isters and Laymen.” 

- Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 2. CHANGE TERM “CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES” 
To “EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES” 


Wherever the term “Executive Secretary” or “Executive Sec- 
retaries” appears in the Discipline in connection with the Board 
of Foreign Missions, it shall be changed to read “Secretary,” or 
“Secretaries.” ; 

For example, change “415, Article IV, Corresponding Sec- 
retaries. § 1. There may be two Executive Secretaries, having 
co-ordinate power, who shall be the executive officers of the 
Board of Foreign Missions; the Secretary or Secretaries shall 
be elected by the General Conference quadrennially,” so as to 
read, “9 415, Article IV. Secretaries. §1. There may be two 
Secretaries, having co-ordinate power, who shall be the executive 
officers of the Board of Foreign Missions, etc.” 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 3. Woman’s Forreicn Missionary Society 


Amend § 429 of the Discipline by striking out §$1 and 2, 
leaving unchanged the wording of present §§ 3 and 4 and chang- 
ing their numbers to 5 and 6, inserting new §§ 1, 2, 3, 4. Strike 
cut {430 and substitute for it a new § 7 of § 429, as follows: 

4 429,§1. For the development and maintenance of Christian 
work among women in foreign lands, there shall be an organiza- 
tion known as the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

§ 2. It shall be governed by its constitution, which may be 
altered or amended by the General Conference as the neces- 
sities of the work may require. 

§ 3. In respect to fields of labor, policies, and standards and 
qualifications of missionary candidates, the Society shall work 
in harmony with the Board of Foreign Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Its appropriations shall be reported 
to the Board of Foreign Missions at its annual meeting. The 
Society shall have a standing committee which shall meet at 
stated intervals with a similar committee from the Board of 
Foreign Missions for consultation on all matters of mutual in- 
terest. 
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§ 4. The acceptance, assignment, remuneration and recall of 
missionaries of the Society shall be determined by the General 
Executive Committee of the Society. 

§ 7. The funds of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
shall be provided by annual, life, honorary, memorial and ex- 
tension memberships; by constituting life managers and life 
patrons; by gifts, annuities, bequests and devises; by collec- 
tions from audiences convened in the interests of the Society, 
and by such other methods as the constitution of the Society 
shall provide, none of which shall interfere with the contribu- 
tions of the Church, Sunday Schools and Epworth Leagues to 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The amounts so collected shall be reported to the 
Annual Conference through the Preachers in Charge in order 
that they may be entered among the benevolence collections and 
‘published in the Annual and General Minutes. 

So that the entire Chapter IV, as amended, shall read as 
follows: 

7 429, §1. For the development and maintenance of Chris- 
tian work among women in foreign lands, there shall be an 
organization known as the Woman’s Foregn Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

§ 2. It shall be governed and regulated by its constitution, 
which may be altered or amended by the General Conference as 
the necessities of the work may require. 

§ 3. In respect to fields of labor, policies, standards and 
qualifications of missionary candidates, the Society shall work 
in harmony with the Board of Foreign Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Its appropriations shall be reported 
to the Board of Foreign Missions at its annual meeting. The 
Society shall have a standing committee which shall meet with 
a similar committee from the Board of Foreign Missions for 
consultation on all matters of mutual interest. 

§ 4. The acceptance, assignment, remuneration and recall of 
missionaries of the Society shall be determined by the General 
Executive Committee of the Society. 

§ 5. All missionaries sent out by this Society shall labor 
under the direction of the particular Conferences or Missions of 
the Church in which they may be employed. They shall be 
appointed annually by the President of the Conference or Mis- 
sion, and shall be subject to the same rules of removal that 
govern other missionaries, and they shall be members of the 
Church and Quarterly Conference and the District Conferences 
where they reside. 

§ 6. All the work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety in foreign lands shall be under the direction of the Con- 
ferences or Missions and their committees in exactly the same 
manner as the work of the Missionaries of the Board of For- 
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eign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Super- 
intendent or District Superintendent shall have the same rela- 
tion to the work and the person in charge of it as he would 
have were it a work in the Pastoral Charge of any member of 
the Conference or Mission. 

§%. The funds of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
shall be provided by annual, life, honorary, memorial and exten- 
sion memberships, by constituting life managers and life pa- 
trons; by gifts, annuities, bequests and devises; by collections 
from audiences convened in the interests of the Society, and by 
such other methods as the Constitution of the Society shall 
provide. None of these shall interfere with the contributions of 
the Church, Sunday Schools and Epworth Leagues to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The amounts so collected shall be reported to the Annual Con- 
ference through the Preachers in Charge, entered among the 
benevolence collections and published in the Annual and General 
Minutes. 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 4. QUADRENNIAL REPORT OF WOMAN’S 
ForEIGN Missionary SOCIETY 


We have examined the quadrennial report of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as published in the Hand Book of the General Conference, and 
join most heartily with the Society in thanksgiving to God for 
the great success with which he has crowned their efforts. We 
respectfully commend careful reading of this report by all the 
members of the General Conference. 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 5. TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ON THE 
FoREIGN FIELD 


Your Committee recommends for consideration by the Gen- 
eral Conference the following: 

First, the General Conference recognizes with gratitude the 
desire of the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in for- 
eign lands for a larger measure of self guidance, self support, 
and self control. It deems that this desire should be granted 
wherever organization has become effective and a substantial 
basis has been secured for a community of strength and for 
development. 

Second, the General Conference accepts as a general principle 
that the local responsibility for property and program is not 
only desired but essential and it is its true policy to make 
that responsibility effective whenever and wherever practical. 
It deems this in harmony with the spirit of Methodism from 
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the beginning. In its genius the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is not national, but is adapted to a world-wide ministry. Its 
organization is distinctively connectional. 

Third, it is quite clear that the General Conference, meeting 
only every four years, cannot study the situation, investigate the 
facts and attend to the various details necessarily related to the 
transfer of any Board property in foreign fields. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the General Conference ad- 
vises that the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society transfer their properties to local 
property-holding bodies in countries where the Board and So- 
ciety have property, at such time as the Board and Society 
determine, that such transfer will facilitate the development of 
the work of the Church in the country concerned, and when 
there shall have been created within that country a body or 
bodies which can duly and legally hold such properties and 
conserve and use them for the purposes for which they were 
given to the Church through the Board or the Society. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 6. STATEMENT OF THE AIMS OF FOREIGN 
Missions HNDEAVOR 


We approve the following statement of the aim of Foreign 
Missions: “The supreme and controlling aim of Foreign Mis- 
sions is to make the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as 
their Divine Saviour, to persuade them to become His disciples, 
and to gather these disciples into Christian churches which shall 
be, under God, self-propagating, self-supporting and _ self-gov- 
erning; to co-operate as long as necessary with these churches 
in the evangelizing of their respective countries, and to bring 
to bear on all human life the spirit and principles of Christ.” 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 7%. LAYMEN IN THE FIELD FINANCE 
COMMITTEES 


Amends § 418, Article VII, Field Finance Committees, by 
omitting “and the presiding” and the last letter “s” of the word 
Bishops in line 7, and by inserting after the word “elect” in 
the second line from bottom of page 301, “part of whom may 
be laymen” so that the paragraph as amended shall read: 

4 418, Article VII, Field Finance Committees. §1. In a 
mission field of the Board of Foreign Missions in which there 
may be an Annual Conference, Mission Conference, or an organ- 
ized Mission, there shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting 
of the following members ez-officio: the resident Bishop, the 
Mission Treasurer and the Mission Superintendents. he Com- 
mittee shall also include such other persons as the Annual or 
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Mission Conference or Mission may elect, part of whom may be 

Laymen, subject to the approval of the Board of Foreign Mis- 

sions. The Committee shall elect its own Chairman. This 

Committee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign Mis- 

sions for the administration of the funds provided by the Board. 
Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 8. Support oF THE CHINESE CHURCH 
By tHE MorHer CHuRCH 


For many long months China has held the interest of the 
world. People of the Occident have looked towards the struggles 
of that distracted country with profound interest but with a 
consciousness of inadequate understanding. 

The world has known that China was in the throes of educa- 
tional, industrial, political, social and religious unrest if not 
revolution ; and there has been a deep sympathy with the upris- 
ing of the spirit of independence in that great country. Of 
special interest to the Churches of America has been the question 
of the future of Christian work. They have read of the suffer- 
ings and danger of the missionaries in China, have learned of 
the measures taken by the United States Government to remove 
Americans, including missionaries, from the scenes of cruelty 
and banditry. They have read that missionaries were no longer 
welcome in China and they have seen missionaries, in large 
numbers, returning to this country. 

Many have wondered whether the time has not come when 
our missionaries should be withdrawn from China, leaving the 
work entirely in the hands of the Christians of that country. 

It is refreshing, in view of these conditions, to receive from 
the Eastern Asia Central Conferences the following appeal: 

“J. We record our earnest conviction and our request that 
the older sections of our world Church continue, and, if possible, 
materially increase their assistance to their younger China 
Church which, while vigorous and vital, is in that early stage 
when it needs the uninterrupted and hearty help of older 
brothers and sisters. We believe that present difficulties due to 
political revolution and that present opportunities growing out 
of vast social changes and out of decades of Christian evangel- 
ism in China call for sustained co-operation from the General 
Conference at this time, even more than in other periods. 

“2. Self-supporting churches should maintain their self-sup- 
port, and all others should increase each year ten per cent of 
their present amount for self-support; however, this does not 
apply to churches under unusual circumstances. 

“3. If Hastern Asia is to be won for Christ, it is all-important 
to emphasize evangelism. We therefore urge that the funds 
for this type of work be increased.” 
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We assure our members in Eastern Asia of our deep sympathy 
in the present emergency, and note, with special approval their 
spirit of optimism, their vision of the opportunities growing out’ 
of the vast social changes, their self-sacrifice as shown in the 
purpose to increase self-support and their realization that the 
supreme need is evangelism. 

We pledge to these our brothers and sisters in China the 
earnest and enthusiastic efforts of the home Church to help 
them in their endeavors to realize their high ideals. 

We rejoice in the evidence from various sources that the 
Church in China desires to become autonomous and welcomes 
every movement to bring about that result. In the meantime, 
we are eager to help with workers, as well as with funds, to the 
limit of our ability. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 10. Muinirary Prorectton or MISsstIoNARIES 


Inasmuch. as Christian missions involve the largest possible 
identification of the missionary with the people of the country 
of his adoption; and : 

Inasmuch as missionaries have generally relied upon the 
good will of the people among whom they live and the protection 
of the Government of the locality. for the protection of their 
lives and property; and 

Inasmuch as missionaries, both as individuals and in groups, 
have asked that steps be taken to make plain that they do not 
depend upon or desire the protection of foreign military forces 
in the country of their residence; and 

Inasmuch as the use or the threat of armed forces of the 
country from which they come for the protection of the mis- 
sionary and missionary property not only creates widespread 
misunderstanding as to the underlying motive of missionary 
work, but also gravely hinders the acceptance of the Christian 
message ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church places on record its conviction: 

1. That the protection of missionaries should only be by such 
methods as will promote good will, in personal and official rela- 
tions, and urge upon the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to continue their policy, 
that they should make no claim on our government for the 
armed defense of their missionaries and their property, and 

2. Further instructs the Board of Foreign Missions to petition 
the President of the United States, and the Department of 
State, to take any steps that may be necessary, to provide that 
hereafter when conditions arise leading the Department of 
State to consider it unwise or unsafe for American citizens to 
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remain in a certain territory, those who temporarily desire to 
renounce the protection of the United States, while remaining 
in that territory, may do so without forfeiting their citizenship, 
and without involving the State Department or the United 
States Government in case such citizens receive personal injury, 
and 

3. The General Conference desires to record its conviction 
that the foreign missionary enterprise is a spiritual and moral 
and not a political enterprise, and its work should be carried on 
within two great rights alone, the right of religious freedom for 
all men, and the maintenance by each nation of law and order 
for all within its bounds. 

4. But we who dwell in safety and comfort must decline even 
to seem to thrust our missionaries into a heroic offer that we do 
not ourselves make with them. 

Nor would we even seem to question the courage or the loy- 
alty of those missionaries in any fields who may choose to claim 
their own country’s protection in a crisis. 

Those who make the sacrifice must be perfectly free to make 
the choice, and this request to our Government is never to be 
interpreted as pressure upon any missionary to reliquish his 
claim to protection. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 15. PENSIONS FoR ForEIGN MISSIONARIES 


A paragraph from the report of the secretaries of the Board 
of Foreign Missions reads as follows: 

“The question of pensions for missionaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions has been given consideration during the quad- 
rennium. Pending the disposal of the proposed Pension Plan, 
which is now being discussed and acted upon by the Annual Con- 
ferences and which, presumably, will come before this General 
Conference, we have desired to avoid complications by bringing 
the mission field into intimate consideration of this plan, until 
the General Conference has acted upon it. 

If the plan is adopted, we request the privilege of considering 
it in its application to the missionaries of this Board.” 

The Committee voted concurrence as recorded above. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 16. CorresPoNDING SECRETARIES’ REPORT 
IN HANDBOOK 


We have examined the quadrennial report of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church as printed 
in the Handbook of the General Conference. 

We wish to record our judgment of it as a notable contribu- 
tion in the field of Christian ecclesiastical knowledge and under- 
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standing. It contains information indispensable to any student 
of Methodist policy and purpose. Nor is its contribution less 
notable in the field of missionary methods and technic. We are 
confident that the work of the Commission of Ten, authorized 
by the Board at its Annual Meeting in 1925, and the visitation 
to the various missionary fields by Secretary Diffendorfer in 
1927, and of Secretary Edwards to Europe and North Africa, 
have contributed values in understanding and appreciation that 
would not have been possible without this intimate study and 
first-hand information. 

We recognize with gratitude that the plan for a monthly 
preferential payment of $50,000 toward the liquidation of the 
debt of the Board as of October 31, 1924, of $3,101,330 has 
reduced that debt to $1,251,355, as of May 31, 1928. We trust 
this certain method of meeting the debt may continue until the 
desired freedom from all indebtedness may be reached. 

We commend the Board for the clarity of the charts they have 
submitted, showing clearly all the figures that are needed for 
an intelligent grasp of the statistical situation of our Misson- 
ary work. 

Important to the report are the assurances given in unmis- 
takable terms in connection with the action of the All-China 
Conference in Shanghai in January, 1928, that where the new 
spirit of Nationalism is most clearly awake, the sense of need 
for Missionary help and co-operation is most keenly felt. 

The report is thrilling, not as a story of notable achievements, 
though these are not lacking, but as a narrative of the new 
understanding and fresh appraisal with which our Church is 
addressing itself to its world task. 

We record our deliberate judgment that the Church at home 
would be served and the Church abroad would be helped if this 
report could be put in the hands of every Pastor and every 
District Superintendent in Methodism. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 17%. SELF-Support oN FIELDS OUTSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Wuereas, The Methodist Episcopal Church unites with all 
other Christian communions in the hope of a coming day when 
“the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of God as the 
waters cover the sea”; and 

WueEREAS, such a glorious consummation can be realized only 
when individual Christians and organized churches everywhere 
are sharing in the great task of carrying the message of salva- 
tion to the unevangelized peoples of the world through personal 
witness and through the stewardship of wealth. 

Resolved, That the General Conference express its profound 
gratification for the fact that in spite of relative poverty and 
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political and economic difficulties, the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches outside the boundaries of the United States of Amer- 
ica, according to the latest available report, have attained to a 
standard of giving and of self-support worthy of our highest 
commendation. 

The following table reveals the facts so far as the five main 
divisions of our foreign work are concerned : 


Disbursements Raised Per 

Field 1926 Locally, 1926 Cent 
(PAS aIAIE fa eee eae $944,518 $338,149 35% 
Southeastern Asia....... 138,950 120,455 87% 
SOULE SL cis stat.» 754,680 260,823 35% 
soe Sig aha tiguett andar 200,612 50,232 25% 
TA AMETICE 2 acti gis 426,896 182,782 43% 
Europe and North Africa. 339,579 1,336,486 393% 


These results have not been secured without sacrifice which 
should stir the hearts of our people in this land of unequalled 
riches. 

Practically all our preachers, on many of our fields, are giving 
a tithe of their little support to the work; some are giving 
double tithes, while others have given up half of their salaries 
rather than have the work of their people unshepherded. 

One preacher recently came to his District Superintendent and 
said, “From next month I will go on full self-support and will 
ask no more salary from the Board.” 

Time does not permit the mention of many fields in which 
notable advances are being made, but we rejoice tg learn that 
at the last meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions a com- 
munication was received from the Central Germany Conference 
expressing its gratitude for assistance in the past and declaring 
its purpose in the future to accept the responsibility for the 
financial support of the work within its bounds, thus becoming 
the first Annual Conference outside of the United States to at- 
tain full self-support 

The Switzerland Conference expects to be fully self-supporting 
in three more years and to be the first country to reach this 
goal. Notable advances in Sweden, Norway and other Con- 
ferences in Northern and Central Europe lead to the expectation 
that they also will attain to complete self-support in from five 
to ten years. 

There are other fields which raise locally amounts far in 
excess of the annual appropriations received from the Board, 
notably : 

Korea raised $112,671; received $90,000. 

Eastern South America raised $121,758; received $56,240. 

Malaya raised $63,838; received $32,250. 

Philippine Islands raised $46,409; received $38,178. 
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There are others which now raise approximately as much as, 
or more than, the amounts received for the work, apart from 
missionary support, as e. g.: 

Bombay raised $25,641; received $12,730. 

Rhodesia raised $16,567; received $10,950. 

Foochow raised $20,400; received $25,500. 


Rejoicing in these and many other evidences of progress to- 
ward self-support, we suggest that the Conferences in the fields 
outside the United States of America think in terms not only 
of larger support for their own local congregations but also of 
an enlarging program of missionary evangelism in the unreached 
communities surrounding them, realizing that along with the 
growing idea of self-control there must also be the growing idea 
of responsibility. The ambition of these churches should be 
to grow into strength that they can release funds now received 
to be used in new fields and thus emerge from “the group of 
receiving churches into the group of giving churches.” 

At the same time we must remember that the young Church 
in many of these fields is surrounded by vast numbers of non- 
Christian people and will not be able for many years to face the 
full task of evangelizing them without the aid of the Mother 
Church. 

The modern missionary movement is without parallel in 
history. The younger churches are growing into the conscious- 
ness of their ability and responsibility to carry forward the work 
of Christ in their respective countries. Exceedingly important 
influences of missions escape enumeration and classification. 

Nevertheless, the young churches are as yet only points of 
light in an immensity of darkness. What has been accom- 
plished is so small a part of the vast task yet to be done, that 
the older churches should use every endeavor to carry forward 
the great enterprise. Released at one point by the develop- 
ment of the newer churches, their task is ever to move into the 
unoccupied regions beyond. 

It Is Further Resolved, That we commend the Board of 
Foreign Missions for having undertaken a study of the whole 
problem of self-support in the several fields of our own church 
as well as the methods and progress of self-support in the mis- 
sion fields of other churches. We recommend that as rapidly 
as possible the data so obtained be placed at the disposal of our 
Annual and Central Conferences for their information and 
guidance in formulating a program of self-support suitable for 
the several fields. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 18. Income 


The Committee on Foreign Missions welcomes the recommen- 
dation of the Episcopal Address that the separate Benevolent 
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Boards be made more responsible for educating our people with 
reference to their particular work. 

The Committee feels that the financial ability and the Mis- 
sionary devotion of our people are such as to render unnecessary 
the deficit of 36% in Foreign Missionary income reported by the 
Bishops for the last quadrennium. Such unwarranted decline 
in Missionary contributions may be prevented during the ensu- 
ing quadrennium by adequate education and cultivation. 


It is therefore recommended that a thoroughgoing program 
of education be projected at once. We are convinced that the 
vital units in such programs are the Annual Conference Dis- 
tricts and the local Churches, and that chief responsibility rests 
upon Bishops, district superintendents, and pastors. 

Therefore, we recommend annual programs of Missionary 
education and promotion in every district and in every local 
church. 

We would emphasize the importance of universal develop- 
ment of the monthly remittance plan. In addition to this, we 
are convinced that a special campaign of inspiration and deep- 
ened sense of responsibility should characterize the program of 
every district near the middle of the Conference year, to bring up 
back payments and stimulate interest for the remainder of the 
year. 


We believe that District Superintendents may greatly help 
the benevolent causes by associating programs of instruction 
and inspiration with the Quarterly Conference occasions. These 
occasions may be made to attract wider than strictly local of- 
ficial attendance. 


Wherever requested, by District Superintendents or Pastors, 
we recommend that the Board of Foreign Missions furnish 
speakers to the utmost of their ability to comply with such 
requests. 

In local churches we recommend strong programs of Mission- 
ary education and promotion, with the use of sermons and ad- 
dresses, pageants, life-plays, exhibits, charts, graphs, pictures, etc. 

Mission study classes should be conducted in Church Schools, 
ee Leagues and other appropriate departments of church 
work. 


In behalf of more effective representation of our benevolent 
causes in the annual every-member canvass, we suggest prepara- 
tory meeting of the canvassing teams for instruction and inspi- 
ration. 

We also request the Board of Foreign Missions to extend its 
program of assigning definite foreign missionary projects to 
individual churches. 


Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 20. Service on Mission FIEe.ps 


Wuersas, The Methodist Episcopal Church is now a world 
Church, operating under the direction of her Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies in many foreign lands, notably Mexico, Central 
and South America, Porto Rico, India, China, Japan, Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, and Africa, in many of which the ma- 
jority of the population are Negroes, and people of mixed 
blood; and, 

WueEreEASs, Notwithstanding this population as herein de- 
scribed, as yet there are to be found no missionaries of African 
descent, members of the Methodist Episcopal Church among the 
missionaries sent to any of these foreign lands, under the 
direction of the Boards, with the single exception of Liberia, and, 

WHEREAS, The continent of Africa is the Negro’s original 
home, with an immense population of Negro people; neverthe- 
less, only in the Republic of Liberia on the West Coast, and 
Angola in Portuguese West Africa, have the foreign Boards 
employed Negroes to participate in missionary activities. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we respectfully memorialize 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society to make it possible for educated and consecrated 
Negro Methodist young men and women to participate in mis- 
sionary activities on the foreign field, especially in Africa, out- 
side of the Republic of Liberia. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 23. JERUSALEM CONFERENCE 


WHEREAS, the General Conference has had interpreted to it 
by that great Christian Statesman, Dr. John R. Mott, the spirit 
and purpose of the Enlarged Meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council held at Jerusalem, March 24, to April 8, 1928, 
and, 

WueErzEAs, the Jerusalem Meeting embraced a company of 
acknowledged leaders of the Christian forces in some fifty 
countries, whose minds and purposes found expression in the 
“Messages and Recommendations of the enlarged meeting of the 
International Missionary Council,” distributed to the members 
of this General Conference, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we record our appreciation of the far-reaching 
significance of this Enlarged Meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, and be it, 

Resolved, That we commend the findings and recommenda- 
tions of that body to the sympathetic study of the members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and also to the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society and the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for such consideration and 
action as may be necessary. 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 1. Survey or Rural CHARGES 

Memorials Nos. 302 and 858 requested the General Conference 
to adopt the following: 

We memorialize the General Conference to authorize the 
Annual Conferences to make a survey of the rural charges within 
the bounds of the Conferences, form churches into groups, and 
to create sustentation funds for trained supervision within these 
groups. 

Upon these memorials the Committee recommends non-con- 
currence. 


Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 2. Restupy oF Home Mission FIELps 


Your Committee, having considered Memorial No. 522, pre- 
sents for your adoption the following resolution : 

Wuereas, Former surveys of the home mission field do not 
adequately indicate the present need of that field; 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved, That the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension be, and it hereby is, empowered 
and directed to re-study its field, in conference and co-operation 
with Area, Conference, and District leadership, upon which 
re-study, so far as possible, the appropriation and distribution 
of funds to the various Conferences shall be based. 

Be It Resolved Further, That such re-study shall be made 
quadrennially, keeping in mind always the strictly missionary 
needs of the field. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 3. ReEpPort oF WomMAN’s Home Missionary 
SOCIETY 


Your Committee, to which was referred by the General Con- 
ference the report of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
presents for adoption the following resolution : 

The quadrennial report of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as published in the 
Hand Book of the General Conference, has been carefully exam- 
ined. We wish to voice our high appreciation of the report and 
to call attention to the splendid financial condition of this 
organization, and the advance which has been made in the 
enrollment of the women and children of our Church in this 
field of missionary endeavor. 

Our appreciation of the denominational and interdenomina- 
tional co-operation which characterizes the work of this society 
is hereby gladly recorded. 

Adopted, May 18. 
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Report No. 4. Loans anp Donations UNDER 
PARAGRAPH 438 oF THE DISCIPLINE 

After considering Memorial No. 1104, recommending that 
the Department of Church Extension study the proposed build- 
ing and financial program of each project applying for aid by 
loan or donation; it appearing that said practice is now in 
vogue in the Department, your Committee recommends non- 
concurrence. 


Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 5. Larger Autonomy IN ANNUAL 
CONFERENCES 

Upon consideration of Memorials Nos. 617, 966, and 1149, 
indicating that there is an urgent desire for the readjustment 
of the policies of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, we recommend the following: 

WHEREAS, Request has been made that the Board be instructed 
to prepare new surveys of its work throughout the country; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension be, and 
hereby is instructed to study and investigate matters of policy 
in the receiving and distributing of funds, having in view the 
possibility of larger autonomy by Annual Conferences; and to 
report its findings thereon to the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension for its consideration at the next annual 
meeting of said Board. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 6. PowkEr anp Duties oF City SocIETIES 
Upon thorough consideration of Memorial No. 861 of Hough 
Houston and nine others from New York and New York Kast 
Conferences, seeking changes in §$§ 1, 2, and 3, 4 441 of the 
Discipline, relative to the powers and duties of the City Soci- 
eties, your Committee recommends non-concurrence. 
Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 7. ANNUAL CONFERENCE CoMITY COMMISSIONS 


Your Committee recommends the adoption of the following 
resolution based upon Memorial No. 907: 

Wuersas, The findings of the National Church Comity Con- 
ference assembled in Cleveland, Ohio, January 21, 1928, 
adopted a report declaring “that a co-operating Protestantism 
can not be a fact, without new organizational structure, we 
declare our loyalty to such organizations as The Home Missions 
Council, The Federation of Churches, City and State, and the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; further- 
more, we declare for the erection of a system of Comity Com- 
missions.” 
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TueErErorE, Be It Resolved, That The General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, now in session in Kansas City, 
authorize the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
appoint Commissions on Comity with the Conferences, Missions 
and Mission Conferences of their respective Areas; these com- 
missions, when appointed, to have power to meet with and work 
toward equitable adjustments with like Commissions appointed 
or elected by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
by other Protestant denominations; the Commissions to be com- 
posed of an equal number of ministers and lay-members; the 
total number composing said Commissions to be determined by 
the Conferences, Missions, or Mission Conferences concerned. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 8. Tur WESLEY FounDATION JOINT COMMITTEE 


Your Committee having considered Memorial No. 975, pre- 
sented by James C. Baker and thirteen others, relative to Wesley 
Foundation Work, recommends the adoption of the following 
resolution involving a change in the Discipline, as hereinafter 
more specifically set forth: 

Wuerkas, The progress of the Wesley Foundation Move- 
ment and the growing importance of its program indicate the 
desirability of strengthening the general supervision of this 
work, we respectfully request the General Conference to enlarge 
the present disciplinary Joint Committee by providing that each 
of the co-operating boards shall name five members instead of 
three, and further that the supervising committee shall be of- 
ficially known as the Wesley Foundation Joint Committee. 

To this end we recommend that § 446, § 3, in the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension Chapter of the Discipline 
be amended as follows: 

In line 6 change the word “three” to read “five.” 

In line 10 after the word “funds,” strike out the word “or” 
and insert the word “and.” 

In the following unnumbered paragraph of said § 3, after 
the words “Board of Home Missions and Church Extension shall 
be” omit the words “members ez officio of said Joint Committee” 
and add the words “Additional ea officio members of said Joint 
Committee which shall be officially known as The Wesley Foun- 
dation Joint Committee.” 

So that the said § 446, § 3, as amended shall read: “The 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension shall co-operate 
with the Board of Education in providing for the religious 
training of Methodist students at tax-supported, independent 
and other educational institutions not under the control of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, by naming five of its members 
to serve with a like committee of the Board of Education to 
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have general supervision over all such work and to make grants 
of money from available funds and to assist in campaigns for 
raising funds for the support of such work. 

“The Corresponding Secretaries respectively of the Board 
of Education and the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension shall be additional ez officio members of said Joint 
Committee, which shall be officially known as The Wesley 
Foundation Joint Committee.” ; 

We recommend further that § 455, $10, in the Board of 
Education Chapter of the Discipline be amended as follows: 

In line 6, after the words “by naming,” strike out the word 
“three” and substitute the word “five,” and in line 13, after the 
words “Joint Committee,’ add the words “which shall be of- 
ficially known as The Wesley Foundation Joint Committee.” 

So that the said § 455, § 10, shall read as follows: 

“The Board of Education shall co-operate with the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension in the care and religious 
training of Methodist students at tax-supported, independent 
and other educational institutions not under the patronage of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, by naming five of its mem- 
bers to serve with a like Committee of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension to have general supervision 
over all such work. The Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Education and the Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension shall be additional 
ex officio members of this Joint Committee, which shall be 
officially known as The Wesley Foundation Joint Committee.” 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 9. Goopwitt INDUSTRIES 


Your Committee having given consideration to Memorials 
numbers 306, 312, 863, and 897, relative to Goodwill Industries, 
recommends the following change in the Discipline: 

Strike out § 439, §7, of the Discipline and substitute the 
following : 

4 439, §7. The Department of City Work shall maintain a 
Bureau of Goodwill Industries, which shall consist of the Su- - 
perintendent of the Department of City Work and 16 other 
persons. - 

The object of the Bureau shall be to provide for the religious, 
educational, social and industrial welfare of the unfortunate. 

The Bureau may make such changes in the rules and regu- 
lations for the conduct of the Bureau and the Auxillary Goodwill 
Industries as shall first be approved by the Department of City 
Work. The Bureau shall review all askings for Goodwill In- 
dustries and administer all appropriations. The Bureau shall 
support and indorse only those local Industries which are 
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organized and conducted according to its established rules and 
regulations, and these local Industries shall be administered, as 
far as practicable, in co-operation with local City Societies. 

The Bureau shall provide for Institutes of Goodwill In- 
dustries, composed of the members of the Bureau and two dele- 
gates from each duly organized Auxiliary or co-operating Good- 
will Industries. These Institutes shall, if practicable, meet once 
a year in regional or union meetings in the interest of train- 
ing, promotion, co-ordination, and co-operation, provided 
no expense shall be incurred by the Bureau in connection there- 
with which cannot be paid out of the income received by the 
Bureau from local Goodwill Industries. 

A Council of Goodwill Industries of the World may be held 
quadrennially to consist of such representatives and with such 
power as the Bureau of Goodwill Industries of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension and the Bureau of Good- 
will Industries of the Board of Foreign Missions shall deter- 
mine. 


Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 10. Worx AmMonc JEWISH PEOPLE 


On examination of the report of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society referred by the General Conference to this Com- 
mittee, your Committee wishes to bring to your attention for 
adoption the following resolution, relating to work among Jew- 
ish people: 

In the face of a new situation in the world of Jewry the 
official delegates of Societies in Protestant Christianity met at 
Budapest in Hungary, and Warsaw in Poland, in April, 1927, 
where the general subject of discussion was “The Christian 
Message to the Jews.” 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society was honored in be- 
ing represented by Miss Anna Heistad, Superintendent of 
Elizabeth E. Marcy Center, the most successful Jewish work 
in the United States. 

After listening to Miss Heistad’s report of this Conference, 
the Board of Managers of the Woman’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, in convention at Baltimore, October, 1927, authorized the 
Committee for the Central Bureau of City Missions to prepare 
these resolutions to be presented to the General Conference to 
be convened in Kansas City in May, 1928. 

As a result of these conferences in Budapest and Warsaw, 
many facts stand out: 

(1) There is being broken down the old wall of hatred be- 
tween Jew and Christian, due partly to the passing away of the 
Ghettoes of Europe to which the Jews were formerly restricted. 
This means that the Jews are mixing on equal terms with the 
Christians, 
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(2) Millions of Jewish people are forsaking their own reli- 
gion and are untouched by any Christian agency. This drift 
from the Synagogue is a drift toward atheism, agnosticism and 
materialism rather than toward Christianity. 

(3) Jews who have become Christians testify that they find 
in Jesus Christ a personal experience of God which they did 
not find in Judaism. 

(4) That the most evident stumbling block to Jews in their 
acceptance of the Way is the lack of Christlike living on the 
part of those who profess to follow the teachings of Jesus. 

(5) The note was sounded again and again in these Con- 
ferences that this is a time of unprecedented opportunity and 
that all Protestantism should awake to the present need and 
make definite plans to meet it. 

According to the latest authentic reports there are 162 cities 
in the United States with a Jewish population of over 1,000. 
New York leads with the greatest Jewry in the world. Chi- 
cago has 350,000 Jews. Marcy Center in the Ghetto of Chicago 
is the only Methodist Mission devoted entirely to Jewish evan- 
gelism in the United States. In the above mentioned cities 
there are 1,711 Methodist churches and many Methodist mis- 
sions among other nationalities, but little, if any, distinctly 
Jewish work. 

We recall the words of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, “The ignor- 
ance of the Jew of Christ condemns not the Jew but the 
Christian.” We can remove the burden of this condemnation 
by taking advantage of these opportunities of the present Jewish 
situation. 

The Church is asked to face and help master the old hate 
and prejudice between Jew and Gentile. The links between Jew 
and Gentile are so real and so beautiful, the points of contact 
are so spiritually deep, the affinities are so pure, and the debts 
are so mutual, that this ancient enmity is a source of continual 
wonderment to the inquiring mind. 

We, therefore, highly resolve that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church give to the nation of which Jesus the Christ was a 
member as much prayerful and thoughtful consideration as it 
gives to the problems of other nationalities, and we recommend 
that the General Superintendents give to this subject special 
study during the next quadrennium. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 11. DEPARTMENT OF FRONTIER WORK 


Having had under consideration Memorial No. 758 from the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, signed by 
William H. G. Gould, your Committee recommends to amend 
the Discipline by striking out the whole of § 445 and such part 


me 
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of § 437, § 1, as refers to the Department of Frontier Work, 
and by adding a new section to {437 which shall be known as 
§ 4, the said section to read as follows: se 

4437, § 4. The Board shall make proper provisions for a 
representative who shall reside within the territory formerly 
covered by the Department of Frontier, and who shall supervise 
the work of the Board under the direction of the Executive 
Secretary, and with whom the Department Superintendents 
shall co-operate in said territory. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 12. Dutius oF EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES OF 
City SOCIETIES 

After consideration of Memorial No. 1108, from John H. 
Stoody: 

1. To define the duties of Executive Secretaries of City 
Missionary and Church Extension Societies. 

2. That such definition invest Executive Secretaries, where 
such are appointed by the Bishops, with the duties and author- 
ity usually exercised by District Superintendents in the matter 
of the organization and development of new churches, the em- 
ployment of and supervision of workers supported by the funds 
appropriated by the Board of Home Missions and by the 
City Missionary Societies. 

3. That it also define the relations of the City Missionary So- 
cieties to the Board of Home Missions and to local Missionary 
work. 

Your Committee recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. ; 


Report No. 13. Tur Rurat CHurcH 


Your Committee having considered Memorials Nos. 5238, 746, 
954, 1078, and 1092, subject Rural Church, presents for your 
adoption the following resolution : 

WuereaAs, The Rural Church and the rural home have been 
Methodism’s greatest sources of leadership, both in the ministry 
and in the laity, but due to methods of farming, better means 
of communication, the consolidation of schools, the rural church 
is facing a crisis. We believe one great challenge confront- 
ing us is to strengthen the rural and village churches. There- 
fore we recommend : 

1. That our church publications and educational institutions 
give special consideration to the social, educational, economic 
and religious needs of the rural people. 

®. That careful consideration be given to the larger parish 
ee with the hope of securing a more adequately trained lead- 
ership. 

3. That the Church co-operate in a larger way with the Fed- 
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eral, State and County Agricultural Extension Agencies in help- 
ing country communities to attain higher standards of life. 

4. That attention be called to the statement on agriculture in 
the Social Creed of the Church, the declaration concerning the 
findings of the Comity Council held in Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
provision made for the appointment of Pastors to community 
and federated churches under denominational control. 

5. That in making the quadrennial survey to determine a new 
division of home mission funds, the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, the District Superintendents, and all 
other persons involved, be requested to make more adequate pro- 
vision for the rural and village churches. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 14. Forrrgn LANGUAGE WORK IN THE 
: UNITED STATES 


Your Committee on Home Missions, concerning Memorial 
No. 761, from the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, memorializes General 
Conference to take action upon the following matters relating to 
the foreign-language work of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 

That § 449 be amended by inserting as § 2, the following: 

“The Bishop in charge of a mission may appoint a Superin- 
tendent of the mission, or as many superintendents as, in the 
judgment of the Bishop, may appear necessary or wise, and for 
whom support has been provided. The Bishop shall determine 
the groups or charges over which the respective superintendent 
or superintendents shall have supervision.” \ 

That another section to said § 449 shall be inserted: 

“Tn case of a mission using more than one foreign language, 
and extending over a wide geographical territory, the Bishop 
may assemble in annual sessions the members of the mission on 
a racial or geographical basis. The mission may delegate to 
such sub-groups the work of examining and recommending can- 
didates for Admission on Trial to an Annual Conference under 
such limitations as the Discipline provides.” 

That the present § 2 shall be numbered “4.” 

“That the Committee of Six on Foreign Language Literature 
be continued, with a change in name and a clearer definition 
of functions.” 

It is further recommended that § 91 of the Discipline (Miscel- 
laneous) be changed so that the term “Advocate” used in that 
paragraph be interpreted to include regularly paid subscriptions 
to the authorized foreign-language publications, such as La Voce, 
Sandebudet, Evangelisk Tidende, etc. This may be done by add- 
ing in parentheses, or in a foot-note, the words “including au- 
thorized foreign language publications.” 
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That the number of Ministers on the Bureau be increased from 
3 to 5. 

It is respectfully recommended that the following additional 
provisions shall be inserted in the Discipline: “That the statis- 
tical reports from the charges in the Bilingual Mission be printed 
in the official journal of the mission, which should be published 
annually.” 

Insert in Conference Adjustments and amend by adding to 
4 571, § 11 as follows: 

“Where Foreign-Language work spreads over the territory for 
more than one Annual Conference such work may be organically 
connected with one of these Conferences and may at the discre- 
tion of the presiding Bishop be constituted as a District or 
Mission of such Annual Conference.” 

We further recommend that there shall be added to § 11, 
4 571, of the Discipline, the following: . 

“and that all foreign language work, with the exception of 
organized Anual Conferences, be set apart in a separate area.” 

We recommend to the Board of Bishops that the Bilingual 
Mission, as heretofore, be related to one of the regular Areas 
of the Church, with the proviso that the number of regular 
Annual Conferences allocated to that Area be reduced suf- 
ficiently so as not to constitute an overload for the Bishop of 
that Area. 

We further recommend that the following portion of the 
Discipline of 1924, § 571, as it shall then be amended, shall be 
inserted in the Discipline for 1928, to-wit: beginning with the 
words “We recommend that” in the twelfth line from the bot- 
tom, page 584, omitting the portions contained in other parts 
of the Discipline: 

1. We recommend that, for the purposes of united admin- 
istration and the appointment of Ministers and Missionaries, a 
Mission be organized to be known as the Bilingual Mission, to 
comprise all foreign language work being carried on in con- 
nection with English-speaking Conferences in the United States, 
including also those Churches whose chief activities are among 
foreign language groups. It is further provided, that, in the 
merging of a foreign-language Conference, Mission Conference, 
or Mission, such Churches or Mission Centers not yet ready to 
merge on account of language conditions shall be placed in the 
Bilingual Mission. Whenever five or more such Churches or 
Mission Centers desire it, a group may be formed and such lead- 
ership assigned as may be deemed wise by the Bishop in charge 
of the Bilingual Mission and the Bishops of the Conferences 
involved. 

In order to maintain mutual sympathy and interest between 
the English speaking and foreign language work, we recom- 
mend that the Quarterly Conferences in this Bilingual Mission 
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be held by the District Superintendent of the white English 
speaking Conferences in whose geographical territory the various 
Churches and Mission Centers are located; and that Ministers 
of the Bilingual Mission be members of the English speaking 
Annual Conferences in which their various Charges are located, 
and that they assemble for such meetings, either as a whole, 
or in such national groups, as may be deemed wise by the Bishop 
in whose Area the Mission is placed, for the purpose of fellow- 
ship, the discussion of common tasks and such other activities 
as may be assigned them by the Bishop. 

The Local Approach. To insure a nation-wide sense of 
responsibility on the part of Methodist Episcopal leadership 
everywhere, we recommend that it be the duty of the District 
Superintendent and Pastor to place before the Quarterly Con- 
ference of each English-speaking Church in America the fact 
of its relationship and responsibility to any foreign-language 
peoples resident in the parish. 

We further recommend that a Foreign Language Commit- 
tee be created in each Quarterly Conference to give attention 
to the needs of any group or groups of foreign language people 
found in the community not already included in our foreign- 
language Conferences, Mission Conferences, or Missions; such 
Committee to communicate with the District Superintendent 
and the Bishop or Superintendent of the Bilingual Mission for 
developing a program to meet the needs of the situation. In 
view of the varying conditions in different communities, one of 
three methods of approach is suggested: 

First: Where the numbers are not sufficiently large to con- 
stitute a grave problem of assimilation, it is recommended that 
evening classes be organized for the instruction of foreign born, 
living in the community, in the principles of Christianity and 
good citizenship; also that the Superintendent and other lead- 
ers of the Sunday School organize classes in the Sunday School 
for the instruction of adult immigrants and children of foreign 
parentage, and that provision be made for the reception of these 
people into the regularly organized activities and membership 
of the local Church. 

Second: Where the numbers and conditions are such as to 
warrant a more intensive program and where a neighboring 
Church is conveniently located, it is recommended that a for- 
eign-language department be organized in such local Church 
under the direction of the Foreign-Language Committee of the 
Quarterly Conference. 

Third: Where racial or polyglot colonies are of such size, 
or where there is no neighboring Church to foster a depart- 
mental program, it is recommended that the District Superin- 
tendent report such need to the Bishop or Superintendent of 
the Bilingual Mission and give co-operation in the development 
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of the field through an organized language Church or Mission 
Center. 

The Bureau of Foreign Language Work. Your Commission 
is convinced that it is of the utmost importance that our 
foreign-language work be united and correlated, and believes that 
if the Bishops having supervision of our foreign-language work 
can be brought together, with representatives of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension for conference and study 
of the needs and formulation of policies, much more effective 
work can be done among these foreign language groups. 

We therefore recommend that the Bureau of Foreign Lan- 
guage Work of the Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension be constituted as follows: the Bishops having jurisdic- 
tion over foreign-language Conferences, Mission Conferences, or 
Missions, five Ministers and five Laymen selected by the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension; also that the Superintendents of Departments of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension be made advisory 
members of the Bureau. 

The Bureau thus constituted shall have the following powers 
and duties: 

First: To formulate general policies and principles for work 
among foreign-language peoples. 

Second: To recruit and make provision for the necessary 
training of leaders to be employed in work among foreign- 
language peoples. 

Third: To review the askings from the field, and recom- 
mend appropriations for foreign-language work. 

Fourth: To conserve and place upon a missionary basis for- 
eign-language churches and Mission Centers which should con- 
tinue in their specialized task. 

Fifth: To co-operate with other organizations and agencies 
which are working among foreign-language peoples. 

Area Adjustments. Our foreign language work is now dis- 
tributed over eleven Areas, in many cases only one Conference 
or Mission to the Area, and believing that the unifying of the 
work, the carrying out of an aggressive program, and the con- 
servation of the largest results would be facilitated if Confer- 
ences were grouped in fewer Areas, we therefore recommend that 
our foreign language Conferences, Mission Conferences and 
Missions be grouped in not more than five Episcopal Areas, and 
that all foreign-language work, with the exception of organized 
Annual Conferences, be set apart in a separate Area, and placed 
under the supervision of a Bishop. 

We recommend to the Board of Bishops that the Bilingual 
Mission as heretofore be related to one of the regular areas of 
the Church with the proviso that the number of regular Annual 
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Conferences allocated to that Area be reduced sufficiently so as 
not to constitute an overload for the Bishop of that Area. 
Administration of Home Missions and Church Extension 
Funds. We recommend that all Home Missions and Church 
Extension funds appropriated for use in the promotion of for- 
eign language work in the United States be administered 
through the regularly constituted channels of the Church. 
Footnote: For further statement of principles relating to 
the Bureau of Foreign Work, see Discipline for 1924, § 571. 
Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 16. RELATION oF RetTiRED MINISTERS OF DIFFER- 
ENT Rack WITHIN QUARTERLY CONFERENCE 
AMONG FOREIGN-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


In response to requests, regarding the status of Retired Min- 
isters among foreign-speaking people, your Committee recom- 
mends the following action: 

That in § 188, § 3, to the sentence reading “Every retired 
Minister who is not employed as the Pastor of a Charge shall 
have a seat in the Quarterly Conference, and all the privileges 
of membership in the Church where he resides,” there shall be 
added “except as set forth in § 4,” and that there shall be added 
§ 4 as follows: “In the case of a Quarterly Conference in a 
Mission among foreign-speaking people, Retired Ministers of 
different race shall have a vote in the Official Board, or within 
the Quarterly Conference, only when they shall have been duly 
elected to the same,” so that the amended paragraph shall read 
as follows: 

188, §3. Every Retired Minister, who is not employed as 
Pastor of a Charge shall have a seat in the Quarterly Conference, 
and all the privileges of membership in the Church where he 
resides, except as set forth in § 4. He shall report to the Fourth 
Quarterly Conference and to the Pastor all marriages solemnized 
and all baptisms administered. If he resides without the bounds 
of the Conference of which he is a member, he shall forward 
annually to his Conference a certificate of his Christian and 
ministerial conduct, together with an account of the number 
and circumstances of his family, signed by the District Superin- 
tendent of the District or the Pastor of the Charge within whose 
bounds he resides, without which certificate the Conference 
shall not be required to allow his claim, and may, after due 
notice and due form and record of trial, locate him without 
his consent. : 

§ 4. In case of a Quarterly Conference in a Mission among 
foreign-speaking people, Retired Ministers of different race shall 
have a vote in the Official Board, or within the Quarterly Con- 
ference, only when they shall have been duly elected to the same. 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Revorr No. 1%. CHancr In Name or ANNUAL MEETING 


In response to Memorials, your Committee on Home Missions 
recommends that in the fourth sentence in §[ 449 of the Disci- 
pline, which reads, “This Annual Meeting shall possess the 
functions and powers of a District Conference, etc.,” the word 
“Session” shall be substituted for the word “Meeting,” so that 
the amended paragraph shall read as follows: 

4 449, §1. “A Mission shall meet annually, at the time and 
place appointed by the Bishop in charge, who shall preside, if 
present. In the absence of the Bishop, the Superintendent of 
the Mission shall preside. The presiding officer shall bring for- 
ward the regular business of the meeting, and arrange the work. 
This Annual Session shall possess the functions and powers of 
a District Conference, although the authority to lcense Local 
Preachers, and to renew the licenses of Local Preachers, and 
Exhorters, shall remain with the Quarterly Conference. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Reprort No. 18. EvancELISM 


We record our appreciation and approval of the work done dur- 
ing this quadrennium by the Department of Evangelism of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. In sending out 
District Evangelists; in providing Pastors for foreign-speaking 
peoples, Negroes, and Indians; in carrying the gospel of Christ 
to congested centers and sparsely settled rural sections it has 
rendered a service of far-reaching importance. We urge upon 
the Church to continue to follow its leadership, and to assist in 
carrying out its constructive program. 

Evangelism must be kept alive, if our Church is to live. We 
forfeit our mission when we fail to preach a redemptive gospel 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. The evangelistic flame must 
barn in the hearts of our Bishops, our Pastors, and our Laymen, 
if sinners are made to feel the awful consequences of sin here 
and hereafter. Only Spirit-filled men can be expected to lead 
in a spiritual awakening commensurate with the needs of the 
world to-day. The sin of our great and rapidly growing cities, the 
urgent call of the mission fields and the depleted and discour- 
aged rural churches, call for a genuine and world-wide revival. 
What the great spiritual awakening, led by Mr. Wesley, did 
for England in the eighteenth century, a world-wide revival, 
led by a united Methodism, can do, for the world in this twen- 
tieth century. Such a revival is imperative and past due. 

In revival work the Church will succeed best by employing 
every available method of evangelism. We believe in educa- 
tional evangelism, and call upon all who are dealing with the 
youth of the Church to teach our young people not only about 
God, but also how to know and experience Him in their lives. 
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Visitation evangelism Jesus practiced and approved when He 
sent forth the seventy by twos, to go from house to house with 
His appealing and redemptive message. This method is adapted 
to present-day conditions. Too many have neglected mass 
evangelism because it is difficult in these modern times. It 
mobilizes the Church upon her primary task, and produces a 
solvent atmosphere in which God’s Holy Spirit can do His work 
for those within and for those without the Church. We see no 
reason why the pre-Easter season should not be devoted to this 
type of evangelism. Wise and definite use of all church festi- 
vals and the suggestive use of Decision Day in our Church 
Schools should bring the youth to Christ and to membership 
in His Church. Decision Day affords us our best opportunity 
to gather into the Church those whom educational evangelism 
has brought to readiness for this important decision. 

In the Episcopal Address the attention of the Church was 
called to the fact that the nineteen hundredth anniversary of 
Pentecost comes at the very center of the next quadrennium. In 
view of this fact our Bishops have called upon Methodism to 
prepare for proper observance of this historic occasion and to 
share in its unused resources. We approve of this call because 
the vital experience that came to the disciples on that notable 
day is for the Church of to-day. The promise was to “as many 
as the Lord our God shall call.” It is our conviction that we can 
do nothing greater for our beloved Church, and that our Church 
can do nothing greater for the Kingdom of God throughout the 
world, than for this General Conference to decide and declare 
that during the next quadrennium major emphasis shall be 
placed upon evangelism. To this end, therefore, we call upon 
all our District Superintendents, all our Pastors, all our college 
presidents, professors and teachers, all our editors, all our 
Church officials, and all our Church members to accept the ring- 
ing call of the Bishops and unitedly experience and whole- 
heartedly express the pentecostal power in evangelistic endeavor 
throughout the new quadrennium and so long as we are in- 
trusted with the Gospel of Christ. This is our immediate chal- 
lenge. It is our major task. This is our impelling duty. 

Adopted, May 29. 


X. EDUCATION 


Report No. 2. TRAINING oF NoN-SEMINARY PASTORS 


“Since one of the gravest problems of our itineracy is that of 
an adequate supply of properly trained men for our ministry 
and since this shortage of well-trained men has resulted in the 
admission to our Conference of a large number with no profes- 
sional training, therefore, we memorialize the General Confer- 
ence to provide for the establishment of one or more high-grade 
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schools, especially adapted to the literary, religious and profes- 
sional training of part of our ministry and other Christian work- 
ers who, for various reasons, find it impossible to take the usual 
courses in college and theological seminary; that the General 
Conference appoint a commission with power for that purpose, 
with a view, either to the creation of new institutions, or the 
conversion of one or more of our smaller colleges or secondary 
schools into such a training school.” 

The Committee recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 12. 


Revort No. 8. TEACHERS OF RELIGION IN CHURCH SCHOOLS 

“A Quarterly Conference may commission and publicly set 
apart to be teachers of religion in the Church schools persons 
who, by Christian experience, natural ability and training, are 
properly qualified to be teachers of religion in the local Church 
Schools. This recognition shall be given especially to such per- 
sons as have met the educational requirements set forth in the 
standards established by the Board of Education. Appropriate 
forms for public recognition and commission shall be provided 
by the Board of Education.” 

The Committee recommends concurrence. 

Adopted, May 12. 


Report No. 4. Course or Stupy 

Amend § 210, § 1, by striking out in the third line the words 
“three Bishops” and in the same line the word “and” and the 
word “other,” so that the paragraph, as amended, shall read: 

“There shall be a Permanent Commission on Courses of 
Study to be appointed as follows: three Ministers, to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Bishops, three members from the fac- 
ulties of the educational institutions of the Church, nominated 
by the Board of Education, and appointed by the Board of 
Bishops, and the Book Editor, ex officio.” 

The Committee recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 5. Courszs oF Stupy 

“To amend {[ 210, § 2, by adding, after line 20, the following 
words: ‘All books to be included in the courses of study shall be 
approved by at least two-thirds of the members of the Board 
of Bishops present and voting,’ so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

“The Commission shall prescribe the Courses of Study upon 
which those applying for License to Preach, for Orders as Lo- 
cal Preachers, and for Reception on Trial, respectively, shall be 
examined ; also a Course of Study for Local Preachers extending 
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through four years; and a Conference Course of Study extending 
through four years to be pursued by those who have been re- 
ceived on Trial in the Annual Conference; it being understood 
that only such books shall be prescribed as are in full and 
hearty accord with those doctrines and that outline of faith 
established in the constitution of the Church; and that the 
Discipline, with some special emphasis upon the Articles of 
Religion, and the standard sermons of John Wesley, recognized 
as standards in American Methodism, shall be included in the 
Conference Course. It shall bring its recommendations as to 
the constitution of these courses and the texts to be used to the 
Board of Bishops for final approval. All books to be included 
in the Courses of Study shall be approved by at least two-thirds 
of the members of the Board of Bishops present and voting. 
It shall at the same time communicate them to any member 
of the Church who may make such request. It.may provide 
means for carrying on the work of the Conference Courses of 
Study by correspondence, and may also provide a Post-Gradu- 
ate Course of Study for use in the Annual Conferences.” 
The Committee recommends non-concurrence. 
Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 6. Support or THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


WuereEas, the Theological Schools of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church serve the whole Church; and, 

Wuernas, Their support, therefore, ought to come from the 
entire Church; be it 

Resolved, First, that the Board of Education, in consultation 
with the administrative officers of the Theological Schools, be 
authorized and directed to establish budget askings for the 
adequate support of said schools. Be it 

Resolved, Second, that said amount necessary for the ade- 
quate support of the Theological Schools be added as a separate 
item to the annual askings of the Board of Education and when 
approved by the World Service Commission, the World Service 
appropriations to the Board of Education shall be proportion- 
ately increased by the amount so approved. - 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 7%. ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES 


Our Educational Institutions are a major interest of our 
Church. The Quadrennial Report of the Board of Education 
reminds the Church of the fact that they are rendering an in- 
valuable service under rapidly changing conditions with inade- 
quate financial support. 

Your Committee on Education recommends that the Board 
of Education be directed to appoint one or more commissions 
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to study, during the next quadrennium, by the best approved 
methods, all the educational institutions under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The findings of the Commissions are: 

First: To furnish the bases to determine the nature and 
quality of the service rendered the cause of Christian Education 
by our Educational Iustitutions, to appraise their work and sug- 
gest improvements in it, to co-operate in formulating a con- 
structive, statesmanlike policy for them, to inform the Church so 
that it may be inspired to increased confidence and more gen- 
erous support. 

Second: The findings of the Commissions are to be taken 
into consideration by the Board of Education in making its an- 
nual appropriations, and utilized by the institutions as they 
solicit support. 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 8. Co-oPERATION IN REeLIGIous EpuCATION 

The International Council of Religious Education is recog- 
nized as the accredited agency through which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church co-operates with other evangelical churches 
in the field of Religious Education. 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 9. THe USE oF CIGARETTES AND OTHER ForRMS OF 
Tospacco BY TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Concerning the many memorials that have come to this Com- 
mittee on the subject of “The Use of Cigarettes and Other 
Forms of Tobacco by Teachers and Students in Our Educa- 
tional Intsitutions,” we respectfully refer to § 70, § 2, of the 
Discipline of 1924, as covering the subject. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 10. Resurtprne CENTRAL ALABAMA INSTITUTE 
In answer to Memorial 271, petitioning the General Confer- 
ence to request the Board of Education to rebuild the Central 
Alabama Institute as soon as funds are available, we recom- 
mend that the matter be referred to the Board of Education for 
such disposition as the Board deems meet and proper. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 11. EstasiisHine an “A” Grape UNIVERSITY 
FOR NEGROES 
In response to the Memorial No. 557, requesting that 
We direct that the Board of Hducation shall establish for 
Negroes at least one university of “A” grade, as recognized by 
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the national standardizing educational agencies of this coun- 
try, at the earliest possible time. 
Your Committee recommends that we refer the request to 
the Board of Education for sympathetic consideration. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No, 12. EstasrisHine an “A” GRapdE COLLEGE 
FoR NEGROES IN THE NorTH 

The Board of Education is requested to plan and establish 
one “A” grade college, as soon as funds are available, well located 
in the territory of the Negroes who have moved to the North, 
that they may have the benefit of higher education in an “A” 
grade college for their race, and thus relieve a growing race 
problem. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 13. Appitionat Text Books anp CoursEs 

In answwer to numerous requests touching upon the number 
and need of additional text books and courses of study, and one 
request for the more frequent printing of the Ten Command- 
ments in the Church School periodicals, your Committee finds 
that these matters, in part, are already under consideration by 
the Committee on Curriculum, representing the Board of Kdu- 
cation and its Departments of Church Schools and the Epworth 
League, The Methodist Book Concern, the Board of Foreign 
Missions, the Board of Home Missions, the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
and recommends that these requests be referred to said Commit- 
tee on Curriculum of the Board of Education for its considera- 
tion and action. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 14. Criticism AND COMMENDATION OF 
CuHurRcH ScHooL LITERATURE 

Your Committee on Education has received three memorials 
of caution or criticism, and five memorials of commendation of 
our Church School publications, and has examined the quad- 
rennial report of the Church School publications. 

Your Committee recommends: 

1. That these memorials be referred to the Committee on Cur- 
riculum and to the editor of Church School publications for 
their consideration and action. 

2. While recognizing the necessity for expressing the fact 
and mind of Christ in a changing world, we urge that this 
interpretation of the mind of Christ and the application of his 
teachings to life to-day be made with reverent regard for, and 
loyalty to, the historic standards of Methodism. 
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3. That the editorial policy in interpreting the Bible accord- 
ing to the very best knowledge we have, and the consistent 
application of the teachings of Jesus to all human relationships, 
be approved. 

Adopted, May 24. 


Report No. 15. LEGISLATION FOR BoaRD oF EDUCATION 


The following report is submitted by the Committee on Edu- 
cation as embodying the proposed legislation for the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Board of Education 


§ 451, § 1. The Board of Education shall serve as the author- 
ized agency of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the promo- 
tion of religious and general education in the United States 
and shall co-operate with other Boards of the Church in educa- 
tional work under their care, seeking to diffuse the blessings 
of Christian learning and culture. (cf. Discipline, {{ 451-1.) 

§ 2. This Board shall have an advisory relation to the busi- 
ness and educational management of all the schools, colleges, 
theological schools and other educational institutions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. It shall de- 
vise ways and means for the aid of such educational instituions ; 
shall receive and disburse funds which from time to time may be 
committed to it for their aid; may serve as a board of reference 
or arbitration; and when necessary it may take measures to pro- 
tect the property interests of our educational institutions. It 
may establish and conduct schools in the United States in com- 
munities in which facilities for education are not adequately 
provided. It shall seek to promote the religious training of 
students at institutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
of Methodist students at tax supported and other institutions 
pot under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It shall promote the cause of education throughout the Church 
by collecting and distributing statistics and other information, 
by furnishing plans for educational buildings, and by giving 
counsel with regard to the location and organization of educa- 
tional institutions. It may also serve as a general medium of 
communication between teachers desiring employment and insti- 
tutions needing their services. . (cf. § 451-2.) 

§ 3. In furthering ministerial education the Board shall co- 
operate with the Board of Bishops in the work of the Com- 
mission on Courses of Study and shall nominate to the Board 
of Bishops three members from the faculties of the educational 
institutions of the Church to represent the Board of Education 
on said Commission (210, §1). The work of the Commission 
shall be reported to the annual meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Board shall serve as the repository of the records 
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of the Commission. The Board shall provide funds as may be 
found necessary, and as may be approved by the Board, for the 
work of the Commission. (cf. § 451-3.) 

§ 4. For the moral and religious education of our children 
and young people and for the promotion of knowledge of the 
Bible among all our people the Board shall have general over- 
sight of the Church School’ interests of the Methodist Episcopal - 
Church in the United States and shall co-operate with other 
Boards in the interest of Church Schools outside the United 
States. The Board may establish Church Schools in needy com- 
munities in the United States and may contribute toward their 
support. It shall seek to inform the Church on all phases of 
Church School work; shall determine the curriculum of studies, 
including the courses for leadership training; and in general 
shall endeavor to give impulse and direction to the study of the 
Bible in the Church. The Board shall have direction of week-day 
religious education and shall promote the establishment of vaca- 
tion and week day Church schools. (cf. § 468-1, 2, 3.) 

§ 5. The Board shall have oversight of the Young People’s 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church known as the Ep- 
worth League, the purpose of which shall be to promote intelli- 
gent and vital Christian living among young people and to train 
them for leadership in the Christian Church. The Board shall 
promote the interests of the Epworth League by aiding in the 
establishment of local chapters throughout the Church and in 
the promotion of District, Conference, and Area organizations. 
It shall encourage the holding of Institutes and Conferences and 
shall furnish suggested programs of activity, discussion, and 
study. The Board may prepare and distribute leaflets, quarter- 
lies, manuals, and other helps for the work of local chapters and 
of Institutes and may contribute from available funds toward the 
support of District, Conference, and Area organizations. (cf. 

478. 

; ons The Board of Education shall have general .supervision 
of all Brotherhoods, Men’s Councils, and kindred organizations, 
to the end that wise and responsible leadership may be fur- 
nished the men’s movement in the Church, and that its differ- 
ent organizations may be correlated under a unified program for 
aggressive Christian service. 

§ 7%. The Board of Education shall co-operate with the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension in the reli- 
gious care and training of Methodist students at tax supported 
and other educational institutions not under the patronage of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, by naming five of its mem- 
bers to serve with a like committee of the Board of Home Mis- 


1~The term “Church School” igs understood to include “Sunday Schools,’’ 
‘“Week-Day Church Schools,” ‘Vacation Church Schools” and “Leadership 
Training Schools.” 
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sions and Church Extension to have general supervision ovet' 
all such work. This Committee shall be known as the Wesley 
Foundation Joint Committee. The Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board of Education and the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension shall be addi- 
tional ex officio members of this Joint Committee. The Board 
of Education may make grants of money from available funds 
for the support of such work; provided, that any institution or, 
foundation thus aided shall have first submitted to the Board 
carefully prepared reports on budget forms provided by the 
Board. (cf. § 455-10.) 

4 452, §1. The management of the affairs and properties 
of the Board of Education shall be vested in a Board of Trus- 
tees which shall consist of forty-five members elected by the 
General Conference for the ensuing quadrennium, and until 
their successors are elected, on the nomination of the Board of 
Bishops. Both ministers and laymen shall be eligible for mem- 
bership in the Board of Trustees, provided that at least twenty 
members of the Board shall be laymen and not more than five 
ministerial members shall be Bishops. The said Board of Trus- 
tees shall constitute the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a corporation existing under the laws of the 
State of New York. (cf. § 452-1.) 

§ 2. Vacancies in the Board shall be filled by the Bishops or a 
majority of them, the persons so appointed to serve until the 
next succeeding General Conference. (cf. { 452-2.) 

§ 3. The officers of the Board shall be a President, one or 
more Vice-Presidents, an Executive Secretary, a Recording Sec- 
retary, and a Treasurer. These officers, other than the Hxec- 
utive Secretary, shall be elected by the Board at the first 
regular meeting following the General Conference, to serve 
through the quadrennium and until their successors are elected. 
‘hey shall be chosen from the Board, except that the Treasurer 
may be chosen from outside the Board. Other officers or agents 
may be elected from time to time as the Board may direct. The 
salaries and duties of all officers and employees shall be fixed by 
the Board. (cf. ] 453-1.) 

§4. The Executive Secretary shall be elected by the General 
Conference, and, subject to the provisions of the Discipline and 
the direction of the Board, he shall conduct the correspondence 
and business of the Board. In all his official relations he 
shall be subject to the authority and control of the Board. His 
time shall be employed in the management of its affairs and in 
promoting its general interests. (cf. § 453-2.) 

§ 5. Any vacancy in the office of Executive Secretary caused 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, shall be filled temporarily by 
the Board, and the person so appointed shall hold office until 
the next succeeding General Conference. (cf. | 453-3.) ; 
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§ 6. The Board shall hold an annual meeting at such time 
and place as it may determine, subject to the provisions of the 
Act of Incorporation, and may hold such special meetings as from 
time to time may be necessary. ‘Twelve members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. (cf. 
{| 454-1.) 

§ 453, §1. The Board shall organize such Departments and 
appoint such Committees as may be necessary for the proper 
discharge of its business. It may from time to time adopt by- 
laws for the regulation of the affairs of the Board and of its 
several Departments and Committees, not inconsistent with the 
Act of Incorporation or with General Conference legislation. 
(cf. § 457.) 

§ 2. The Board may appoint an Executive Committee from 
among its members of such number as it may determine and may 
commit to said Executive Committee such business and confer 
on it such powers as are not inconsistent with the Act of Incor- 
poration or with General Conference legislation. Minutes of all 
proceedings of the Executive Committee shall be kept, and shall 
be submitted to the Board for approval. (cf. § 454-2.) 

§ 3. The Board shall appoint a Finance Committee consist- 
ing of five members of the Board, with whom may be associated 
two additional persons not members of the Board. The Treas- 
urer shall be an additional ex officio member of the Finance 
Committee. To this committee shall be entrusted the care 
and management of the funds of the Board and their proper 
investment under such regulations as the Board may adopt. It 
shall fix the official bond of the Treasurer and of other officers 
entrusted with the handling of funds and shall consider and 
approve the administrative budgets of the Board and its several 
Departments and Committees, within the appropriations fixed 
from time to time by the Board. Minutes of all proceedings of 
the Finance Committee shall be kept and shall be submitted to 
the Board for approval. (cf. ¥ 454-3.) 

§ 4. The Board shall appoint a Curriculum Committee of 
such number and in such, manner as it may determine, always 
including the Book Editor, the Editor of Church School pub- 
lications, and the Editor of the Epworth Herald. It shall be 
the duty of the Curriculum Committee to determine standard 
curricula for all Church Schools, including vacation and week- 
day Schools, the Epworth League, and other agencies within 
the local church, and to recommend to the Board books and 
other literature which may be found desirable for use in reli- 
gious education and in the training of leaders and_ teachers. 
(New.) 

4 454, § 1. The Board of Education shall receive such funds 
as are contributed for educational purposes through the gen- 
eral benevolences of the Church and shall appropriate the same 
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for the maintenance of the work committed to it, under such 
rules as the Board may adopt, provided they are in accord with 
General Conference legislation. (cf. {] 455-6.) 

§ 2. The Board shall have power to administer any and all 
funds, gifts or bequests which have been or which may be com- 
mitted to it for educational purposes, and shall be authorized 
to solicit and create any special funds deemed wise in the car- 
rying out of the objects and purposes of the Board, and to 
administer the same under such rules and regulations as it may 
adopt, provided the purposes for which funds are committed to 
the Board shall be sacredly maintained. (cf. § 455-9.) 

§ 3. The Board may solicit, create, and administer a fund 
which shall aid in providing retiring allowances or pensions for 
the Presidents, professors, and other members of the faculties 
of the educational instiutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and may adopt rules and regulations for the administration 
of such fund. (cf. § 455-8.) 

§ 4. In making appropriations toward the support of educa- 
tional institutions, the Board of Education shall give due con- 
sideration to the actual current needs of such institutions as 
shown in carefully prepared reports presented by them on budget 
forms provided by the Board. Institutions with limited endow- 
ment, but rich in their contribution to the religious leadership 
of the Church, are especially commended to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Board. Appropriations to institutions from 
funds at the disposition of the Board shall not debar them from 
soliciting additional support from their patronizing territory. 
(cf. § 455-6.) 

§ 5. No institution hereafter established or acquired shall 
be aided by the Board, unless the Board shall have been con- 
sulted and shall have approved the establishment or acquisition 
of such institution, and the University Senate shall have ap- 
proved its proposed classification before the project was under- 
taken. (cf. J 455-5.) 

§ 6. The Board of Education shall maintain and administer 
institutions for Christian education among the Negroes of the 
Southern States, and elsewhere, as the Board may determine. 
Such institutions shall be located and developed with due re- 
gard to a system which will provide for the educational needs 
of the people with the greatest efficiency and economy. To 
this end, the Board shall have authority to adopt plans by 
which schools sponsored by it may co-operate with or may unite 
with schools of other denominations or under independent con- 
trol, provided the interests of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are adequately protected. Special effort shall be made to secure 
permanent endowment for schools, under the direction of the 
Board and whenever the Board is assured that their support 
will be adequate and that their property will be conserved and 
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perpetuated, the schools may be transferred to local boards of 
trustees. (cf. [463 and 467.) 

§ 7. As a means of educating the Church on the needs of 
the Negro schools, the Sunday nearest the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln shall be observed as Lincoln Sunday, at which time 
the interests of Negro education shall be presented. The Board 
shall receive all moneys derived from the observance of this 
ot ay use the same for the advancement of Negro education. 
(New. 


The Student Loan Fund 


455, § 1. The Board shall administer a Student Loan Fund 
for the purpose of assisting meritorious young persons, members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to secure a more advanced 
education. Such assistance shall be given only in the form of 
loans, but by a two-thirds vote of the members present and vot- 
ing, the Board shall have power to cancel such loans in whole 
or in part for reasons which may seem to it sufficient. Funds 
for this purpose shall be derived from: 

(a) The income from the invested fund known as the Sunday 

School Children’s Fund of 1866. (See § 2.) 

(b) The Children’s Day Fund. (See § 3.) 

(c) Moneys repaid by borrowers from this Fund. 

(d) Interest received from student loans. 

(e) Gifts for the purposes of the Fund. (cf. § 455-4.) 

§2. The Board shall receive and separately invest the 
moneys contributed, prior to the first day of January, 1885, for 
“The Sunday School Children’s Fund of 1866.” The income 
thereof, aside from such funds as may be appropriated for the 
necessary expenses of its administration, shall be devoted to 
the purpose of assisting meritorious Sunday School scholars, 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in obtaining more 
advanced education, preference being given to the aid of young 
persons preparing for the ministry or for the Home or Foreign 
Missionary work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. (cf. 

455-1. 

: § 3. The Board shall receive the moneys derived from the 
collections taken annually in all the churches on Children’s Day, 
the second Sunday in June, or such other day as may be more 
convenient. The money received from this collection shall con- 
stitute “The Children’s Day Fund.” After proper provision has 
been made by the Board for the promotion and administration 
of this fund it shall be appropriated year by year for loans to 
needy students who are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. (cf. { 455-2.) 

§ 4. Hach Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church shall be entitled to share equitably in the income of 
the Sunday School Children’s Fund of 1866 and in the distribu- 
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tion of moneys annually received from the Children’s Day col- 
lections; provided, the annual collections for the said purpose 
are taken in the Sunday Schools within its bounds and are for- 
warded to the Board of Education. (cf. { 455-3.) 


Educational Institutions 


§ 456, $1. The educational institutions in the United States 
under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
classified as follows: 

Universities. 

Schools of Theology. 

Other Professional Schools. 

. Colleges of Liberal Arts. 

. Junior Colleges. 

. Secondary Schools. 

. Training Schools for Religious Workers. 

. Primary Schools and Religious Day-Schools. 
. Wesley Foundations and other Auxiliaries. 


It shall be the duty of the President or other administrative 
officer of each educational institution to furnish to the Board 
and to the University Senate such statistics and other informa- 
tion as may be necessary to a proper classification of that institu- 
tion. No institution having been classified by the University 
Senate shall announce a different classification without having 
first secured the approval of the Senate and of the Board. (cf. 
{ 458-1, 7.) 

§ 2. No educational institution or foundation of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church shall hereafter be established without 
its plans and organization having been first submitted to the 
Board of Education for approval and to the University Senate 
for the approval of its proposed classification. (cf. § 455-11.) 

§ 3. An Annual or Mission Conference, by vote of such 
Conference, may have under its patronage one or more secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, or other educational institutions, 
provided such institutions have the approval of the Board of 
Education and meet the requirements of the University Senate, 
and provided further that no Annual or Mission Conference in 
the United States may establish or acquire a secondary school, 
college, university, or other educational institution, without the 
approval of the Board of Education or without reasonable 
assurance of financial support sufficient for its equipment and 
maintenance, in accordance with the requirements of the Univer- 
sity Senate. Institutions so placed under the patronage of one 
or more Annual or Mission Conferences are recognized as hav- 
ing a special appeal for financial support in the territory of 
such Conferences. (cf. §] 458-3, 4.) 

§ 4. The theological schools of the Church are established 
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and maintained for the training of ministers. They exist for 
the benefit of the whole Church, and the Church recognizes its 
obligations for their maintenance and support. The Board shall 
contribute to their support from any funds at its disposition 
for the aid of institutions, giving due consideration to their needs 
and to their services to the Church. No theological school or 
department of theology in a college or university shall be estab- 
lished without first securing the approval of the Board of 
Edueation. (cf. § 458-5.) 

§ 5. Educational societies or foundations created by Annual 
Conferences may be recognized as auxiliaries of the Board of 
Education when their objects and purposes, their articles of 
incorporation, and their methods of administration are approved 
by the Annual Conference within whose bounds they are incor- 
porated and by the Board of Education. All auxiliaries thus 
formed shall be required to send annually a report of their 
fiscal and administrative affairs to the Board of Education. 

§ 6. The Board of Education shall publish at least quadren- 
nially a list of all the educational institutions under the patron- 
age of the Methodist Episcopal Church, classified by the 
University Senate in accordance with the provisions of this 
paragraph. (cf. § 458-7.) 


Church Schools 


4 457, $1. The Church Schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church shall be under the supervision of local Church School 
Boards and shall be auxihary to the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. (cf. § 473-1.) 

§ 2. The local Church School Board shall consist of the 
Pastor, who shall be ea officio Chairman; the Director of Reli- 
gious Education; Director of Social and Recreational Activities ; 
the Superintendent, who shall be ew officio Vice-Chairman; the 
Committee or Commission on Religious Education appointed by 
the Quarterly Conference, and all officers and teachers in the 
Church Schools elected or confirmed by the Board. In case 
of the withdrawal of officers or teachers from the school, they 
shall cease to be members of the Board. (cf. § 473-2.) 

§ 3. The Superintendent of a Church School shall be elected 
annually by ballot by the local Church School Board, subject to 
confirmation by the Quarterly Conference. In case of a vacancy 
the Pastor shall serve as Superintendent or shall fill the vacancy 
temporarily until a Superintendent is elected and confirmed in 
the regular way. Other officers of a Church School shall be 
elected by the local Church School Board. (cf. § 474-1, 2.) 

§ 4. The teachers in a Church School shall be nominated by 
the Superintendent with the concurrence of the Pastor, and 
shall be elected annually by the local Church School Board. The 
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place of any teacher or officer may be declared vacant by a vote 
of two-thirds of the local Church School Board, for habitual 
neglect, inefficiency, improper conduct, or for teaching con- 
trary to the accepted doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. (cf. § 474-3, 4.) 

§ 5. It shall be the duty of the local Church School Board 
to maintain the standard requirements for Methodist Episcopal 
Church Schools as determined by the Board of Education, and 
especially shall it be the duty of the local Church School Board 
to provide for the training of officers and teachers in the prin- 
ciples and methods of religious education and Church School 
work. (cf. § 473-4.) 

§ 6. It shall be the duty of the Sunday School Superinten- 
dent, together with the local Church School Board, to observe 
Rally Day annually on the first Sunday of October, or on such 
other day as may be found more convenient, in each school under 
his care, and to take a collection in each school on that day for 
the use of the Board of Education in the advancement of Church 
School work. (cf. § 473-5.) 

§ 7. It shall be the duty of the local Church School Board, 
wherever practicable, to organize the School or Schools under 
its care into Temperance Societies, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the local Board may prescribe. Such societies shall 
provide that temperance instruction shall be imparted in the 
Church Schools and shall secure, as far as possible, the pledging 
of their members to total abstinence. (cf. § 473-3.) 


The Epworth League 


4 458, § 1. A standard Epworth League Chapter is a volun- 
tary fellowship of young people in a local church organized with 
a president, secretary, treasurer, and the following departments, 
or their equivalents, each of which shall be under the direction 
of a vice-president and a committee: 


« (1) Spiritual Work. 
(2) World Evangelism. 
(3) Social Service. 
(4) Recreation and Culture. 


The cabinet of a local chapter shall consist of the officers 
of the chapter with the Pastor as an ea officio member. The 
chapter shall be under the direction and approval of the Quar- 
terly Conference and the Pastor. (cf. 478-3.) 

§ 2. Any young people’s society connected with a local 
Methodist Episcopal Church may become an affiliated chapter 
of the Epworth League by adopting the aims of the League, 
provided the Pastor and the Quarterly Conference shall approve 
its officers and general plans of work, and provided it is enrolled 
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as an affiliated chapter with the Board of Education. (cf. 
{ 478-3.) 

§ 3. The President of an Epworth League Chapter shall be 
a member of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church and shall be 
elected by the chapter and confirmed by the Quarterly Con- 
ference. He may become a member of the Quarterly Conference 
by vote of that body. It shall be his duty to report the work 
of the local chapter to the Quarterly Conference. (cf. § 479.) 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the officers of the chapter to 
observe Anniversary Day on the third Sunday of May in each 
year and to take a collection for the use of the Board of Educa- 
(Ne for the advancement of the work of the Epworth League. 

New.) % 


Co-operation of Church Schools and Epworth League 


7 459. It shall be the duty of the officers of the Church 
School and the officers of the local chapters of the Epworth 
League to co-operate in the preparation of their programs for 
young people so as to prevent duplications and to secure the 
enlistment of the largest possible number of young people in 
the activities of the Church. (New.) 


Annual Conferences 


4 460, §1. It shall be the duty of each Annual Conference 
to organize within its bounds an Annual Conference Board of 
Education which shall be auxiliary to the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This Board shall consist 
of an equal number of ministers and laymen, the number to 
be determined by the Annual Conference. The Board shall 
organize by electing such officers and committees as may be 
deemed necessary and shall meet as frequently as the work may 
require. (cf. § 460-1.) 

§ 2. The Conference Board of Education shall provide for a 
public presentation of the educational interests of the Church 
at the sessions of the Annual Conference and shall report its 
findings and recommendations to the Annual Conference. (cf. 

460.-2. 

: § 3. te shall be the duty of the Conference Board of Educa- 
tion 

(a) To promote the cause of religious education and train- 
ing through the Church Schools and Epworth Leagues of the 
Conference and wherever practicable to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Conference Director of Religious Education. 

(b) To take special interest in the education of young people 
who are looking toward the ministry and other forms of Chris- 
tian service as their life work. 

(c) To co-operate on behalf of Methodist students with such 
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Wesley Foundations established at tax-supported and other 
educational institutions as the Conference may direct. 

(d) To co-operate with the Educational institutions of the 
Church under the patronage of the Conference in promoting 
the cause of Christian Education throughout the Conference, in 
awakening interest on their behalf, and in encouraging their 
constituencies to afford them adequate support. 

(e) To provide for the appointment by the Annual Con- 
ference of Visitors to the educational institutions under the ~ 
patronage of the Annual Conference, who shall report their 
findings to the Annual Conference Board of Education. 

(f) To receive annually from each educational institution 
under the patronage of the Annual Conference an annual re- 
port of its educational and financial affairs. (cf. {| 460-3.) 


District Superintendents 

§ 461. It shall be the duty of the District Superintendent to 
bring the subject of Christian education before the Quarterly 
Conference of each Pastoral Charge within his District. The 
Quarterly Conference shall provide for a committee that shall 
co-operate with the educational institutions under the patron- 
age of the Conference, also a Committee on Religious Education 
which shall seek to secure the co-operation of all the teaching 
and training activities of the Church. (cf. § 461.) 


Pastors 


(462, §1. The Pastor shall have general supervision of 
Religious Education in the local church. It shall be his re- 
sponsibility to develop in the church or churches of his Charge 
a definitely formulated program of Religious Education, organ- 
ized in harmony with the Disciplinary provisions and in such 
way as effectively to carry out the curriculum of studies ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. He shall give attention to 
the training of teachers and leaders and to the enlistment of 
children and young people in the work of the Church, and on 
appropriate occasions shall present the claim of full time Chris- 
tian service. (New.) 

§ 2. The Pastor shall provide for the observance annually 
of Lincoln Day, of Children’s Day and Rally Day in Church 
Schools, and of Anniversary Day of the Epworth League as 
provided for in the Discipline (fj 454, 455, 457, and 458) and 
shall take such other collections for the cause of education as 
are ordered by the Annual Conference. (cf. § 462-1, 2.) 


Editor of Church School Publications 


{ 463, $1. ‘The Editor of Church School Publications, elected 
quadrennially by the General Conference, shall prepare and edit 
all books and other literature included in the Church School 
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curriculum and such other Church School publications as are 
recommended by the Curriculum Committee and approved by 
the Board of Education. (cf. § 470.) 

§ 2. The Editor of Church School Publications shall be 
ex officio a member of the Curriculum Committee of the Board 
of Education and of the Standing Committee of the Board havy- 
ing supervision of Church Schools (cf. § 470.) 


Editor of Epworth League Publications 

464, §1. The Editor of the Epworth Herald, elected quad- 
rennially by the General Conference, in addition to his duties 
as editor of the Epworth Herald, shall have editorial supervision 
of such books and other literature as may be recommended by the 
Curriculum Committee and approved by the Board of Education, 
for use in local chapters and in Institutes of the Epworth League. 
(cf. 9 478-5.) 

§ 2. The Editor of the Epworth Herald shall be ex officio 
a member of the Curriculum Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion and of the standing Committee of the Board having super- 
vision of the Epworth League. (cf. § 478-5.) 


é Publication 

4 465.. Curriculum material for Church Schools and the Ep- 
worth League, approved by the Board of Education and _ pre- 
pared and edited as provided in §{/ 463 and 464, when in form 
for publication shall be submitted by the Board to the Book 
Committee, and in case differences should arise as to publication, 
they shall be referred for consideration and adjustment to rep- 
resentatives of the Board of Education and of the Book Com- 
mittee acting jointly. 


The Umwversity Senate. (New; cf. { 459.) 

466, § 1. The University Senate of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church shall be appointed quadrennially by the Board of 
Bishops and shall be composed of twenty-three persons actively 
engaged in the work of education and fitted by training and 
experience for the technical work of establishing standards and 
evaluating educational institutions in accordance with those 
standards. In making appointments to the University Senate 
more consideration shall be given to the qualifications of the per- 
sons so appointed than to their geographical location. If, in 
consequence of the retirement of a member from educational 
work, or from any other cause, a vacancy occurs in the Sen- 
ate during the quadrennium, it shall be the duty of the Bishops 
at their next semi-annual meeting to fill such vacancy. 

§ 2. It shall be the duty of the University Senate to main- 
tain and enhance the quality of the educational work of the 
Church. The Senate shall have authority to establish stand-- 
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ards for the various educational institutions and foundations 
in the United States under the patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and shall have advisory oversight of the 
educational work conducted under the several Benevolent Boards 
of the Church with a view to determining its quality and 
effectiveness. 

73. The Senate shall determine, and at least quadrennially 
revise, the minimum requirements to be maintained for admis- 
sion, for graduation, and for promotion to baccalaureate de- 
grees, in the educational institutions under the patronage of 
the Church. The requirements thus established shall provide 
in all cases for the historical and literary study of the Bible. 

§ 4. At the request of the President and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, or at the written request of 
five of its own members, the University Senate shall investigate 
the scholastic requirements and methods of any designated edu- 
cational institution or foundation claiming or adjudged to be 
under the patronage or supervision of the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and shall report to said 
Board its decisions as to whether the requirements and methods 
of said institution are such as to justify its official recognition 
by the Church. The Senate shall report at least quadrennially 
to the Board of Education a proper classification for each 
educational institution or foundation under its supervision, and 
on the basis of this report the Board of Education shall pre- 
pare its official lists of institutions and shall be governed in its 
administration. 

§ 5. At the request of the President or the Corresponding 
Secretary of any of the Benevolent Boards of the Church, or at 
the written request of five of its own members, the University 
Senate shall examine the quality and standards of the educa- 
tional work done under the auspices of such Board and shall 
report to the Board concerned its estimate of the merit of such 
educational work, and its recommendations as to what changes 
or improvements, if any, should be adopted. 

§6. The Executive Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion shall be the Executive Secretary of the University Senate, 
and the necessary expenses of the University Senate in the 
conduct of its work shall be borne by the Board of Education, 
except that expenses incurred on behalf of any other of the 
Benevolent Boards of the Church shall be borne by that Board. 

§ 7. The University Senate shall meet in regular session at 
least twice in each quadrennium. 

Adopted, May 24. 


Report No 18. Commission on Courses or Stupy 


Your Committee commends the work of the Commission on 
‘Courses of Study which has given careful attention during the 
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last quadrennium to the development, in an efficient and helpful 
way, of the Courses for Ministerial training. 

We recognize the desire of the Church that the courses be ir. 
harmony with the doctrine and spirit of Methodism, and 

We express our confidence in the Commission and in. its 
ability to provide courses of study which take due consideration 
of the best findings of scholarship and also conserve the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 19. CoNFERENCE CoursEs or Stupy 


I. Proposed Amendments to Discipline. 


1. To Amend Discipline of 1924, | 617, § 2, line 4, by de- 
leting the words following the word “college.” The section now 
reads as follows: 

“No candidate shall be admitted to an Annual Conference on 
trial until he shall have completed a course of study equivalent 
to the University Senate requirements for admission to college, 
except under special conditions, and then only after at least three 
years’ successful Ministerial service under a ‘District Superin- 
tendent,’ and only by two-thirds vote of the Annual Conference.” 

The paragraph as amended will read as follows: 

“No candidate shall be admitted to an Annual Conference on 
trial until he shall have completed a course of study equivalent 
to the University Senate requirements for admission to college.” 

To amend § 617, § 5, which reads as follows: 

“No candidate shall be permitted to remain longer than four 
consecutive years on trial nor longer than eight consecutive 
years in the Course of Study, after being admitted on trial, un- 
less extension of time shall be recommended by a two-thirds 
vote of the Board of Examiners and authorized by a two-thirds 
vote of the Annual Conference.” Failure to complete the first 
two years of the Course of Study within four years shall auto- 
matically discontinue the candidate on trial, and failure to 
complete the entire four years of the Course of Study within 
eight years shall automatically locate a member of the Con- 
ference, unless extension of time shall be granted as indicated 
above. In no case shall a person be permitted to remain longer 
than ten years in the Course of Study.” 

Amend by substituting for the last three lines, the following: 

“Tn no case shall a person have a larger total than ten years 
in the Course of Study. This section, however, shall not apply 
to men carrying regular work as students in college or seminary, 
for the period of such work.” 

II. To amend § 618, which reads as follows: 

“$1. Certificates from our regular Theological Seminaries 
and other educational agencies approved by our University Sen-. 
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ate may be accepted by the Conferences: provided (1) that each 
Certificate shall distinctly show that the student has been a 
regular attendant on the class room instruction in the specified 
book; and (2) that he has passed a thorough examination in the 
book, gaining a standing equivalent to that fixed in {j 619-4, it 
being understood that the Annual Conference shall examine all 
candidates in regard to their personal attitude toward the Doc- 
trine and Discipline of the Church. 

“8 2. Any Conference also, at its discretion, may accept sim- 
ilar certificates from the institutions above described, indicating 
like proficiency in any particular study, secured by the use of a 
different book or by lectures fully equivalent to the correspond- 
ing book in our Course of Study. 

“8 3. Similar certificates in studies not biblical or theo- 
logical may be accepted from other than Methodist Colleges, 
if of equal grade with those approved by our University Sen- 
ate, and in American History from academies or seminaries, 
either approved by our University Senate, or of equal grade with 
those thus approved. 

“$4. Graduates of college, who are also graduates of one 
of our regular theological seminaries, shall be exempted from 
examination on the Conference Course of Study except on the 
Discipline. , 

“$5. <A certificate testifying that the candidate has completed 
satisfactorily at least two years of college work in any college 
of equal grade with those approved by our University Senate 
may be accepted in place of an examination in ‘the English 
language.’ 

“$6. All certificates shall state the time when studies were 
pursued. 

“8%. <A certificate for the purpose of recording the annual 
markings in the required studies for the entire course shall be 
issued to persons licensed to preach, or received on trial.” 

Amend by substituting for the entire paragraph the follow- 
ing: 

“$1. Graduates of college who are also graduates of one 
of our theological schools approved by the University Senate 
shall be exempt from examination in the Conference Course of 
Study, except on the Discipline. Graduates from other than 
Methodist Episcopal schools may be exempt from examination 
in the Conference Course of Study, except on the Discipline 
and Christian Doctrine. 

“$2. Credits from other Methodist Episcopal theological 
schools, not of graduate rank, may be accepted on the basis of 
studies pursued in the same text or of equivalent courses in the 
same subjects. 

“§ 3. Credits from other than Methodist Episcopal colleges 
may be accepted in studies not biblical or theological, if the 
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schools are of equal grade with those approved by our University 
Senate, and in the case of American history from regularly 
approved high schools or academies. 

“$4. Credits from other than Methodist Episcopal schools 
of theology may be accepted in all subjects except the Discipline 
and Christian Doctrine, but this shall apply only to graduate 
schools of theology of recognized standing. 

“$5. <A certificate testifying that the candidate has com- 
pleted satisfactorily at least two years of college work in any 
college approved by our University Senate or any other college 
of equal grade may be accepted in place of an examination, in 
the text book on English prescribed in the course. 

“$6. Credits shall be accepted only on the basis of certifi- 
cates issued by the schools in question, stating the time when 
the courses were taken and the standing attained, the latter to 
be not less than seventy (70) on the scale of 100.” 

III. To amend § 619 as follows: 

Substitute for the paragraph heading, which reads, “Methods 
of Conducting Conference Examinations,” the following: “Meth- 
ods of Conducting Ministerial Training for Students in the 
Conference Courses of Study.” 

§ 1, Lines 1, 2. Amend the lines which read as follows: “In 
each Annual Conference a Board of Examiners.” Substitute 
the words, “In each Annual Conference a Board of Ministerial 
Training for students in the Conference Courses of Study.” The 
section, as amended, will read as follows: 

“Tn each Annual Conference a Board of Ministerial Training 
for students in the Conference Courses of Study shall be ap- 
pointed by the presiding Bishop, consisting of not less than 
eight nor more than twenty-four members, care being taken to 
select men with special qualifications for the work, to which shall 
be referred all preachers, both traveling and local, pursuing the 
Course of Study with a view of ordination or Conference mem- 
bership. This Board shall be continued for a term of four 
years, subject to re-appointment. Vacancies shall be filled by 
the Bishop at each session of the Annual Conference. 

§ 3, Line 1. Substitute for the word “Examiner,” the word 
“Instructor” ; and in every other place in this chapter where the 
word “Hxaminer” is used. 

§ 5, Line 1. Substitute for the words “Board of Examiners 
the words “Board of Ministerial -Training”; and in every other 
place in this chapter where the words “Board of Examiners” 
are used. 

Line 5. Delete the word “permanent.” 

Line 7. Substitute for the words “an institute or institutes 
the words “Summer Schools of Ministerial Training.” 

Lines 8, 9. Substitute for the words “and the Annual 
Conference may require their attendance at its session,” the 


3? 
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words “and attendance of under-graduates at such schools, 
wherever established is required.” 

The section as amended will read as follows: 

“The Board of Ministerial Training under authorization of 
the Annual Conference, may appoint time and place for exam- 
inations between Conference sessions, and may require attend- 
ance of under-graduates at the same. The Commission on Con- 
ference Courses of Study, or any Conference or group of Con- 
ferences may establish a Summer School of Ministerial Training 
for the further training of under-graduates, and attendance 
of under-graduates at such schools wherever established is re- 
quired. Likewise the Annual Conference may require under- 
graduates to carry on the work of the Course of Study by 
correspondence, as facilities for the same may be provided by 
the Commission.” 

§ 7. Amend the section which reads as follows: 

“Local preachers who are supplies and who are giving their 
full time to Pastoral Work under the District Superintendents 
shall be required to take the Local Preachers’ Course of Study 
year by year, under the Annual Conference Board of Examiners, 
this rule to apply to all men under forty years of age and like- 
wise to all local preachers who shall be newly employed begin- 
ning with the fall of 1920.” 

Add. the words, “Any supply Pastor who shall refuse to 
observe the requirements of this section shali not be employed 
by the District Superintendent.” 

IV. To amend { 622, the prefix to the “Local Preachers’ 
Course” by adding the following words: “Local Preachers who 
are serving as supply Pastors” may take the regular Conference 
Course if they so elect instead of this Course.” 

The Prefix as amended will read: 


Local Preachers 

Local Pzeachers who are serving as supply Pastors may take 
the regular Conference Course if they so elect instead of this 
Course. 
5 prvi and Helps for the Four Years. (See under § 620, 

Ls 

V. To amend § 80, § 5, lines 3, 4, by substituting for the 
words, 

“(b) In studies of Third Year under Seminary Rule. § 176, 
§ 2, Note 12 (c),” the following: 
‘ a Ce from Course of Study under the Seminary Rule, 

: Theat 

VI. To amend § 176, § 2, lines 2, 3, 4, which now read as 
follows: 

“(2) Also at and during the same time have been regular 
students in one of our theological seminaries” 
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Add the words “or in other theological seminaries of recog- 
nized standing approved by our University Senate.” The lines 
as amended, will read: “(2) also at and during the same time 
have been regular students in one of our theological seminaries 
or in other theological seminaries of recognized standing ap- 
proved by our University Senate.” 

VII. To amend § 207, § 12, which reads as follows: 

“Upon transferring a Member of an Annual Conference, to 
send immediate notice of such transfer to the Secretary of the 
Conference from which said Member is transferred and to the 
Secretary of the Conference to which the transfer is made.” 

Add the words, “Such notice to be in writing and to indicate 
the standing of such Member in relation to the Course of Study.” 

VIII. To amend § 210, § 1, which reads as follows: 

“There shall be a Permanent Commission on Courses of 
Study, to be appointed as follows: Three Bishops, and three 
other Ministers, to be appointed by the Board of Bishops; three 
members from the faculties of the educational institutions of 
the Church, nominated by the Board of Education, to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Bishops, and the Book Editor, ex officio.” 

Add the words, “The members of this Commission shall hold 
office until their successors are duly appointed.” 

IX. To amend § 220, § 2, lines 1, 2, which read as follows: 

“To examine Local Preachers in the Course of Study pre- 
scribed for them.” Insert immediately thereafter the follow- 
ing: “Except in case of Supply Pastors as provided for in 
y Ice a i 


Additional Recommendations 

We further recommend: 

1. That the editor of the Discipline be authorized to place 
the materials dealing with the Conference Courses of Study in 
the body of the Discipline instead of in the Appendix. 

2. That the Editor of the Discipline be authorized to make 
such editorial changes as may be necessary, provided that no 
changes in the essential meaning shall be made. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 20. Rarity Day OFFERING 

Upon consideration of memorials numbered 327 and 938, 
which deal with Church School Rally Day, we recommend the 
following : 

Amend § 476, § 6, of the Discipline, which now reads: 

“Tt shall be the duty of every Pastor to cause each Church 
under his charge to observe the first Sunday in October, or such 
other Sunday as may be more convenient, as Sunday School 
Rally Day, and upon said day as part of the service he shall 
take a collection to be deyoted to the maintenance and advance- 
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ment of Sunday School work throughout the bounds of the 
Church. The Pastor shall forward the said collection directly 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Sunday Schools,” 
so that it shall read: 

“Tt shall be the duty of every Pastor to cause each Church 
under his charge to observe the first Sunday in October or such 
other Sunday as may be more convenient, as Church School 
Rally Day, and upon said day as part of the service he shall 
take a collection to be devoted to the promotion and support of 
Church School work throughout the bounds of the Church. The 
said collection shall be forwarded to the Board ef Education, 
with credit on World Service apportionment. Annual Confer- 
ences whose Conference Board of Education is promoting 
a program of Religious Education under the leadership of a 
Director of Religious Education, accredited by the Board of 
Education, shall receive annually from the Board of Education 
a sum not less than the total Conference Rally Day offering, or 
so much of said offering as may be needed for the promotion 
of the Annual Conference Program.” 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 21. CoNFERENCE DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Upon consideration of Memorials Nos. 326, 870, 940, and 
1002, dealing with the Conference Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, we recommend: 

That wherever it shall be practicable, the Annual Conference 
shall provide, through the Conference Board of Education, in 
co-operation with the Board of Education, for the appointment 
of a Conference Director of Religious Education, whose duty 
shall be the exercise of general supervision of the program of 
religious education within the bounds of the Annual Confer- 
ence. The Director of Religious Education shall be appointed 
by the presiding Bishop upon the request of the Annual Con- 
ference. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 22. Reticious Epucation For THE BLIND 


The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
notes with satisfaction the organization of the John Milton 
Foundation for the production and distribution of evangelical 
Christian educational literature for the blind under the co- 
operative control of a Board of Managers representing the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, the Home Missions 
Council, and the Council of Women for Home Missions. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is interested in the prosecution of 
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this worthy enterprise and registers the hope that this co-op- 
erative movement of the educational agencies of American Prot- 
estantism may meet with deserved success. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 23. Drrecrors or Reiicious EpucaTion 


After consideration of Memorial No. 417% from the Maine 
Annual Conference seeking a legal status for the Directors of 
Religious Education, we recommend that the memorial be re- 
ferred to the Board of Education with the request that this 
entire subject be given careful study during the next quadren- 
nium, and that recommendations be made to the General Con- 
ference of 1932 by the Board of Education. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 24. Drrector or Reticious EpucATION 


In consideration of Memorials Nos. 875 and 958, regarding 
the Director of Religious Education, we recommend that a J 478 
(as numbered in Discipline, 1924), be added to read as fol- 
lows: 

§ 1. The Director of Religious Education in the local church 
shall have direction and supervision of all the educational inter- 
ests of the local church, subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education and the Pastor. 

§ 2. The Director of Religious Education shall work under 
the direction of the Pastor and the Quarterly Conference. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 25. CoMMISSION ON CURRICULA 


Your Committee has considered Memorials Nos. 225, 341, and 
860, all referring to the same matter, requesting the appoint- 
ment of a “permanent commission to pass upon the curricula 
used in Sunday and week-day schools of religious education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

In view of the existence of the Committee on Curriculum, 
officially representing the Board of Education and its Depart- 
ments of Church Schools and Epworth League, The Methodist 
Book Concern, the Board of Foreign Missions, the Board of 
Home Missions, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, which Committee is 
now responsible for the authorization of all courses of study in 
the field of religious education, for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, your Committee recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 
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Report No. 26. Sunpay ScHoout District CONVENTION 


Referring to Memorial No. 942, providing for the organiza- 
tion of District Sunday School Conventions, your Committee 
recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 27. SUGGESTED CHANGES IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


Referring to Memorial No. 1036, dealing with “Suggested 
Changes in Sunday School Organization” your Committee rec- 


ommends non-concurrence. 
Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 28. Epucatrionat Work IN ForEIGN FIELDS 
Referring to Memorial No. 1166, dealing with “Educational 
Work in Foreign Fields” your Committee recommends non-con- 


currence. 
Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 29. Srupenr Loans OvUTSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES 


Referring to Memorial No. 666, dealing with Student Loans 
outside the United States, your Committee recommends non- 
concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 30. SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR BoARD 
SECRETARIES 


Your Committee recommends that the following memorial 
be referred to the Board of Education for favorable considera- 
tion. 

WHEREAS, More and more are our Ministers being called 
away from their pulpits and ministerial service, to take finan- 
cial and executive secretaryships with the many institutions 
of our Annual Conferences, and of our General Boards. 

WHEREAS, Large amounts of money are expected and required 
from our Church membership toward the education, in our Meth- 
odist Colleges and Theological Seminaries, of the young men 
taking Classical and Theological education, specifically for the 
purpose of the Christian ministry as a life profession. 

WueEREAS, It is inexpedient and economically unwise and un- 
sound to remove a large number of our professionally trained 
men from their definitely ministerial service, to business posi- 
tions for which they have not been trained. 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved, That the Board of Education be 
requested to consider this problem, having in view the feasibility 
of promoting the business and secretarial training of young men 
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in our colleges, specifically for life service along the above 
mentioned lines, for which our Church has not, heretofore, 
made definite provision. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 31. WerstEY FouNpDATION 


A. The quadrennial report of the Board of Education, 
printed in the Handbook and referred to this Committee recites 
the history of the Wesley Foundation movement on behalf. of 
Methodist students at other than Methodist institutions and calls 
attention to the growth of the movement from 1918, when there 
were twenty operative points, to 1927, when the number had 
reached sixty. In 1918 the appropriations from the co-operative 
boards for Wesley Foundation work were $8,000. In 192% the 
total appropriations were about $100,000. 

The report states the governing principles of the Wesley 
Foundation movement in these words: 

“What the Church desires in the way of moral and reli- 
gious atmosphere, ideals, influences, and activities for students in 
our own institutions she desires for those in non-Methodist in- 
stitutions. Nothing less than these ideals can be seriously 
considered in determining a desirable program and the support 
which is its due.” 

B. Referring to Memorials Nos. 66, 793 and 939, asking for 
the strengthening of the Wesley Foundation movement by estab- 
lishing schools for religious training at tax supported institu- 
tions, by giving this work a definite place in Area programs, and 
by better organization and financial report, this committee re- 

orts: ) 
. 1. We deeply appreciate the hearty endorsement of Wesley 
Foundation work in the Episcopal Address and in the Bishops’ 
reports from the various Areas, and we respectfully suggest that 
this work be given a definite place in the program of all Areas 
in the United States where opportunity offers. 

2. We recommend that the Wesley Foundation Committee, in 
co-operation with the Survey Commission of the Board of Edu- 
cation, shall make ‘such studies and surveys during the ensu- 
ing quadrennium as may be necessary for the preparation and 
presentation of a comprehensive report-to the General Conference 
of 1932, and that it shall at that time make recommendations 
for the future program, permanent organization, and support 
of this work. 

3. We recommend that the editors of our Church publica- 
tions aid in arousing our people to the importance of conserving 
to the Church the potential leadership in our Methodist youth 
at tax supported educational institutions through the work of 
the Wesley Foundation. 

Adopted, May 23. 
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Report No. 32. ErwortH LEAGUE 


In reply to Memorials proposing closer correlation between 
the Epworth League and the Church School, and to a Memorial 
suggesting the union of the Epworth League with the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, we make the following statement and 
recommendations : 

First. The spirit back of both of these proposals should be 
heartily commended. The underlying problem involved is that 
of developing a program, in our own church, and in relationship 
to other churches, which will help the young people in intelligent 
and vital Christian living. We affirm that the development of 
such a program is central to our whole task and should have right 
of way. 

Doce That the Church School and the Epworth League, 
next to the home, should become increasingly the channels 
through which the religious nurture and training of youth 
should be accomplished, and means should be found for this 
effective co-ordination. We commend the progress made during 
the past quadrennium in this direction, as shown in the work 
of the Committee on Curriculum of the Board of Education. 

But efforts at correlation should not obscure the most im- 
portant task of creative pioneering in program building. What- 
ever steps may be taken in correlation must not be permitted 
to stifle initiative or to prevent the liberty of young people 
themselves in self direction. The uniqueness and value of the 
Epworth League as a young people’s society should be conserved, 
thus providing an effective channel for such initiative and self- 
expression through its local chapters and its institutes. We call 
attention to the new § 459 in the proposed legislation offered by 
the Committee on Education as covering the case. 

Third. We affirm the close kinship that exists between the 
Epworth League and the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor, the Baptist Young People’s Union, and other young 
people’s societies, and we recommend the fullest possible co- 
operation with these bodies in the interest gf the youth of the 
world. 

We cordially commend the progress made recently in co-opera- 
tion between the Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and heartily endorse great co-operative youth 
enterprises, such as the Crusade with Christ. 

Meanwhile, we favor the fullest co-operative effort rather than 
organic union with any of these organizations for four reasons: 

1. Because this policy leaves to each organization the fullest 
freedom and initiative to move forward as rapidly as its con- 
stituency cares to move, in experimentation and creative pro- 
gram building. 
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%. Because the progress thus made by- any group can be 
shared with all through such agencies as the Interdenomina- 
tional Young People’s Commission, and the Young People’s 
Work Section of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

3. Because experimental steps in co-operation may prove the 
most direct path to further unity. 

4, Because meanwhile there is greater opportunity to articu- 
late the program of the Epworth League with the whole pro- 
gram of Methodism, and to fit Methodist youth for effective par- 
ticipation in their own church, than would be possible were its 
programs prepared by outside agencies. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 33. RELATION OF WALDEN COLLEGE TO THE 
Boarp oF EDUCATION 

Your Committee, to which was referred the memorial con- 
cerning Walden College and its relation to the Board of Edu- 
cation, particularly in view of the proposal to close Walden, 
would report that: 

1. The property of Walden was transferred to the Board of 
Education for Negroes in 1921. 

2. In our limited time it has been impossible to make the 
thorough investigation necessary. 

3. From our limited investigation it appears that there may 
be some rights and privileges of the Walden Trustees which 
might be endangered or put in jeopardy, if the school were 
closed. 

4. Because there are legal aspects to the case which require 
a fuller investigation we move its reference to the Board of 
Education with our recommendation that at an early date the 
legal aspects of the case be thoroughly investigated and all the 
rights of Walden be protected. 

Adopted, May 29. 


XI, PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


Report No. 1. Boarp oF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


ORGANIZATION 
9 484. Strike out § 484, §§ 1 and 2, which read as follows: 
“$1. There shall be a Board of Pensions and Relief, nomi- 
nated by the Bishops and elected by the General Conference, 
consisting of one effective Bishop, seven Ministers and eight 
Laymen; also the Corresponding Secretary, ex officio. No An- 
nual Conference shall have more than one representative on the 


Board. 
“§ 2. The Bishop and the Corresponding Secretary shall be 
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elected quadrennially by the General Conference. The other 
members of the Board shall be divided into two classes: 

“Class I shall consist of four Laymen and four Ministers who 
shall be elected to serve for eight years. 

“Class II shall consist of four Laymen and three Ministers, 
who shall be elected to serve for four years. 

“The General Conference of 1920 and subsequent General 
Conferences shall elect for a term of eight years the class whose 
term of service expires and shall fill vacancies in the classes. 
Vacancies occurring during the interval of the General Confer- 
ence shall be filled until the session of the next General Con- 
ference by the Board, on nomination of the Bishops.” 

Substitute for the above the following : 

“" 484, §1. There shall be a Board of Pensions and Relief, 
nominated by the Bishops and elected by the General Confer- 
ence, consisting of one effective Bishop, who shall be President 
of the Board, nine Ministers and nine Laymen; also the Cor- 
responding Secretary, who shall be a member of the Board, 
ex officio. No Annual Conference shall have more than one rep- 
resentative on the Board. 

“82. The Bishop and the Corresponding Secretary shall be 
elected quadrennially by the General Conference. The other 
members of the Board shall be divided into three classes: 

» “Class I shall consist of three Laymen and three Ministers, 
who shall be elected by the General Conference of 1928 to 
serve for four years. 

“Class II shall consist of three Laymen and three Ministers, 
who shall be elected by the General Conference of 1928 to 
serve for eight years. 

“Class III shall consist of three Laymen and three Ministers, 
who shall be elected by the General Conference of 1928 to serve 
for twelve years. 

“The General Conference of 1932 and subsequent Conferences 
shall elect for a term of twelve years the class whose term of 
service shall expire at that time. 

“Vacancies in the membership of the Board or in the office of 
Corresponding Secretary, occurring during the interim of the 
General Conference, shall be filled for the unexpired term by the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. Vacancies in the office of Presi- 
dent shall be filled by the Board of Bishops.” 

The Bishops are hereby requested to nominate six of the 
seven present members of the Board of Pensions and Relief 
who were elected by the General Conference of 1924 as mem- 
bers of the class of 1932, as members of the new class of 1932, 
and the remaining member as a member of the new class of 
1936. 

Adopted, May 26. 
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Report No. 2. CoNNECTIONAL RELIEF 


Amend J 488, § 1, which reads: F 

“4 488, $1. Moneys for Connectional Relief shall be distrib- 
uted by the Board of Pensions and Relief at its Annual Meet- 
ing, to the Annual Conferences severally, and not to the indi- 
vidual claimants.” 

By striking out the words “and not” in the fourth line and 
substituting therefor the words “or at its discretion to individual 
Ministers or Claimants.” 

The section as amended will then read: 

“{ 488, §1. Moneys for Connectional Relief shall be dis- 
tributed by the Board of Pensions and Relief at its Annual 
Meeting, to the Annual Conferences severally, or at any time 
at its discretion to individual Ministers or Claimants, whose 
claims are presented with the endorsement of the Secretary or 
Treasurer of the Board of Stewards of the Annual Conference 
to which such Minister or Claimant belongs.” 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 3. REFERRING THE MINISTERS’ RESERVE PENSION 
FuNnpD PLAN TO A COMMISSION FOR PERFECTION 
AND ADOPTION 


Be It Resolved, that we recommend to the General Conference 
that it authorize, empower and direct the Board of Bishops to 
appoint at this General Conference, a Commission on Reserve 
Pension Fund Plan, to consist of three Bishops, five ministers 
and five Laymen, said Commission to meet in the fall of 1928 
at a time and place to be designated by the Board of Bishops. 
The said Commission shall work in conjunction with the Board 
of Pensions and Relief and have power to edit, revise, perfect 
and adopt a Ministers’ Reserve Pension Plan; provided, how- 
ever, that the basis of the work of said Commission shall be the 
accompanying draft as revised and hereinafter stated; and fur- 
thermore provided, that the work of said Commission shall be 
conducted as nearly as possible in harmony with the following 
stipulations and instructions: 

1. The Commission shall report the final text of the Min- 
isters’ Reserve Pension Fund Plan to the General Conference 
of 1932 for incorporation in the Discipline, and shall cause it 
to be printed in the official papers of the Church at least one 
year prior to the date of commencing operation of the fund. 

2. The Commission shall not cause the plan to be set in opera- 
tion by the Board of Pensions and Relief until a Guaranty 
Reserve Fund shall have been provided for the liabilities as- 
sumed. There shall be a Laymen’s Committee on Pension 
Finance, consisting of not less than twenty-five members, to be 
appointed by the Board of Bishops, the said Committee on 
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Pension Finance shall work in connection with the Annual 
Conferences to assist them to provide for the liabilities to be 
assumed by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

The necessary expenses of the Commission shall be paid by the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. 

The amount raised is for the purpose of fully protecting the 
rights of the Conference Claimants under the original pension 
system of 1908, in order that the revenue from the pastoral 
charges for Conference Claimants shall not be diminished on 
account of payments for new entrant members of the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund. 

3. The Annual Conference shall be recognized as the unit of 
collection of contributions, and as the adjudicating agent in all 
matters thereto pertaining, and the Board of Pensions and Relief 
shall be recognized as the agency by which the Ministers’ Reserve 
Pension Fund shall be held in trust and its benefits administered, 
and the board shall be empowered to act for the Annual Con- 
ferences which so desire. Any Annual Conference may enter 
the Reserve Pension Fund provided the reserves are set up by 
the said Conference. 

4, The principle of equalization of benefits shall be applied 
within Annual Conference units. 

5. All obligations assumed by the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund shall be fully covered by actuarially determined 
reserves. 

6. Provision shall be made for annual reservation of an 
amount not to exceed one quarter of one per cent of the support 
of the members of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, for the 
purpose of giving pension aid to members of the fund belonging 
to the weaker Annual Conferences. The word “support” shall 
be interpreted according to the definition thereof in the text of 
the plan. 

%. For the purpose of providing a part of the retirement 
annuity, the members of the fund shall be asked to make a con- 
tribution not to exceed the equivalent of two and one-half per 
cent of the members’ “support” as defined in the text of the 
plan. 

The Pastoral Charges served by members of the fund, shall 
be asked to contribute annually an amount which shall not ex- 
ceed the equivalent of eight per cent of the member’s “support,” 
as defined in the text of the plan. 

8. The age of retirement of members of the fund shall con- 
form to the age of retirement provided in the Discipline for 
Conference Claimants. 

9. The pension benefits shall be based on such amount. of 
annuity.as the accumulated annual pension credits will pro- 
vide at the age of retirement. 
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10. A scheme of pensions and relief for Supply Pastors shall 
be provided as a supplementary feature of the plan. 

11. During the ensuing quadrennium, and until the General 
Conference shall order otherwise, the operation of the plan shall 
be confined to Annual Conferences within the United States of 
America. 

12. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall be authorized to 
study the problems involved in the pension situation, as it con- 
cerns home and foreign missionaries, with instructions to re- 
port to the next General Conference. 

Adopted, May 28, as a substitute for the majority report, and 
after a minority report had been defeated. 


Report No. 4. QUADRENNIAL Report, BoaRD oF PENSIONS 
AND RELIEF 


Your Committee, to which was referred by the General Con- 
ference, the report of the Board of Pensions and Relief as pub- 
lished in the Handbook of the General Conference, has made a 
careful examination of the same, and we express our high appre- 
ciation of the work of the Board and of its Secretary and his 
associates during the past quadrennium, and especially call atten- 
tion to the remarkable work of investigation and research in 
bringing to this General Conference these studies for the Church. 
It is almost impossible in a superficial and brief report to ac- 
knowledge in words the accomplishment of the officers and 
employees in laying the foundation of a Reserve Pension System 
for the Church. 

We note with great satisfaction the progress made by the 
Board during the past four years in the splendid report of 
its finances as follows: 

The total money distributed has steadily increased, as is shown 
by the following payment by quadrenniums: 


First Quadrennium ....... PO OOOO Se We cs beets s $ 1,183,000 
Second Quadrennium ..... 1904-190 TH. PeOtin oe 1,473,000 
Third Quadrennium ...... A9SO8AOIDE soe Feicines 3 3,171,000 
Fourth Quadrennium ..... LO ID etO Tome eablaconsa teres 4,431,000 
Fifth Quadrennium ....... POT 6-0 OO ercrate ie halons tore 5,497,000 
Sixth Quadrennium ....... POD eNO Zs eee ner ae ieee 9,849,000 
Seventh Quadrennium ....1924-1927............ 12,647,000 


A review of business operations of the Board, for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1927, reveals the fact that the finan- 
cial affairs of the corporation are in excellent condition. The 
total investments now approach nearly $2,000,000. In this are 
included $1,654,999.16 in the Permanent Fund, $60,000 held 
in trust for various Annual Conferences, and the balance in 
other trust funds held under contract, The investments are 
diversified as follows: 
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Real Estate’ Mortgages... 2.2.00... sceesse ene csee $ 322,000 
Public’ Utiity: .bOWOS sera anion. etegeroerertia shasta 421,000 
Railroad Corporation Bonds.............--+-++.:- 542,000 
Industrial Corporation Bonds........4....+..+.6. 177,000 
Municipal and Foreign Government Bonds....... 306,000 

$1,768,000 


We desire to express high appreciation of the statesman-like 
service of Dr. Joseph B. Hingeley, who for the past twenty years 
has rendered unusual service to the Church in the interest of 
the retired ministers, and who has the vision of the future min- 
ister in mind, as well as the memory of the fathers. We hope 
and pray that his life may be spared for many more years of 
efficient service. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 7. Suppiy Pastors’ RELIEF 


We recommend that the General Conference approve favor- 
able consideration of the appropriation of $25,000 annually from 
the receipts of the World Service Commission, for the relief of 
retired Supply Preachers, according to the present conditions as 
established by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 


Adopted, May 29. 


XII. HOSPITALS, HOMES AND DEACONESS WORK 


Report No. 1. DErAconrss LEGISLATION 


Item 1. Amend all references to “The General Deaconess 
Board” by substituting the name, “The Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work.” 

Item 2. Amend Chapter III of the Discipline of 1924, § 230, 
§ 2, subsection 3, sub “a,” by adding after the word from, “an 
approved Training School recognized by the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work” so that the paragraphing when 
amended shall read as follows: 

230, § 2, subsection 3, sub “a,” “Graduation from an Ap- 
proved Training School recognized by the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work.” 

Item 3. Amend { 230, § 2, subsection 3, sub “c,” by adding 
the following after the word “Prescribed,” “By the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, such certificates to be 
granted by the Conference Deaconess Board on recommendation 
of the Committee of said Conference Board. A Probationer 
Deaconess shall be entitled to the same allowance as the licensed 
es eaae so that the paragraph as amended will read as fol- 
ows: 


| 230, § 2, subsection 3, sub “c,” “Certificate of satisfactory 
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examination in the studies prescribed by the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work. Such certificate must be granted 
by the Conference Deaconess Board on recommendation of the 
Committee of said Conference Board. A Probationer Deaconess 
shall be entitled to the same allowance as the licensed deaconess.” 

Item 4. Amend §/231, by adding after line 6, the following: 
“By the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. The 
period of probation shall not be less than two years nor more 
than five years,’ so that the paragraph when amended shall 
read as follows: 

-§ 231. “A Probationer may be continued in that relation if 
approved annually by the Annual Conference Deaconess Board 
on recommendation of the form of administration. or other or- 
ganization with which she serves and will be expected to pursue 
such course of study as may be prescribed by the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. The period of proba- 
tion shall be not less than two years nor more than five years.” 

Item 5. Amend § 233, $1, by substituting for the entire 
section the following section, so that the paragraph as amended 
will read as follows: 

“233, § 1. License. A Deaconess License shall be granted 
by the Conference Deaconess Board only to a probationer who 
has served effectively at least two years; has completed her 
deaconess course of study authorized by the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work, as prescribed by the Discipline; 
has presented a satisfactory health certificate according to the 
form prescribed by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Dea- 
coness Work; is unmarried; and has presented a recommenda- 
tion from her Quarterly Conference and from the administra- 
tion or organization with which she serves. She may not be 
less than twenty years of age, and if over forty years of age she 
shall be accepted only on a three-fourths vote of the Annual Con- 
ference Deaconess Board, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work.” 

Item 6. Amend § 233, § 2, by adding the following after 
the word “Church,” “and unless in exceptional cases authorized 
by her own Annual Conference Deaconess Board, a deaconess 
shall be consecrated in the Conference in which she is employed,” 
so that the paragraph as amended will read: 

“A licensed deaconess is entitled to consecration in accord- 
ance with the ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and un- 
less in exceptional cases authorized by her own Annual Confer- 
ence Deaconess Board, a deaconess shall be consecrated in the 
Conference in which she is employed.” 

Item 7%. Amend § 233, by inserting § 4, to read as follows: 

“$4, Transfers. (a) Transfers between Conferences. A 
Deaconess to be transferred from one Conference to another 
shall be transferred by her Annual Conference Deaconess Board, 
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upon the written request of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board to which she wishes to be transferred, and with the writ- 
ten approval of the Bishops of the respective Areas concerned, 
and the administrations, institutions or other organizations re- 
sponsible for her employment and support. The transfer shall 
not be complete until reported for final registration by the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

(b) Transfers between administrations. A Deaconess to be 
transferred from one form of administration to another shall be 
transferred by the Personnel Department of the Board of Hos- 
pitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, upon the written request 
of the form of administration with which she is connected and 
with the written approval of the form of administration to 
which she desires to be transferred. Such transfer shall be con- 
summated within ninety days from the time the request is 
made. 

Item 8. Amend § 234 by inserting after the word “garb,” 
“By Licensed Deaconess and Probationers,” so that the para- 
graph, when amended, shall read as follows: 

“The wearing of the distinctive garb by licensed Deaconesses 
and Probationers shall be determined by the form of administra- 
tion or other organization with which the Deaconess serves.” 

Item 9. Amend § 236 by substituting for the entire para- 
graph the following new paragraph: 

“¢ 236, § 1. Leave of Absence. A Deaconess at her request 
may be granted, annually, a leave of absence by the Conference 
Deaconess Board, on recommendation of the administration, 
institution or organization with which she is connected. Such 
leave shall not be granted for more than three years consecu- 
tively without the approval of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work, and on reinstatement after more than 
one year’s leave of absence, the Deaconess shall present a satis- 
factory health certificate before reinstatement is granted. A 
deaconess may be granted leave of absence for the following 
reasons : 

a. Personal illness or illness of relatives. 

b. Personal financial reasons or indebtedness. 

c. Other reasons approved by the administration with which 
the Deaconess is affiliated, and by the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

A Deaconess on leave of absence is not granted credit on 
annuity years for the purpose of determining pension allowances. 

§ 2. Sabbatical Year. Sabbatical leave may be granted for 
purposes of rest, study, professional training or travel. An- 
nuity credit is granted for each Sabbatical Year. 

§ 3. Awaiting Appointment. A Deaconess, on recommenda- 
tion of the administration or organization with which she has 
served, may be so listed for the following reasons: 
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a. Pending transfer between Conferences or administrations. 

b. For attendance at school or special training previous to 
eligibility for Sabbatical leave. 

ce. Difficulty in placement. 

d. Pending consideration by the Annual Conference Deacon- 
ess Board. 

e. Other reasons approved by the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work. 

Annuity credit will be granted for the time during which a 
deaconess is listed as awaiting appointment.” 

Item 10. Amend § 239, § 1, by inserting after the word “dis- 
ability” in the third line, “Testified to by competent medical 
authority approved by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work,” so that the paragraph, when amended, will 
read as follows: 

““A Deaconess, when unable to continue her regular work on 
account of age, loss of health, or other disability, certified to by 
competent medical authority approved by the Board of Hospi- 
tals, Homes and Deaconess Work, may be retired by the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, on recommendation 
of the Conference Deaconess Board of which she is a member, 
and the form of administration or other organization with which 
she is connected.” 

Item 11. Amend § 239, § 3, by inserting after the word 
“every” the words “Deaconess retired by the Board of Hospi- 
tals, Homes and Deaconess Work” so that the section, when 
amended, shall read: 

“Every Deaconess retired by the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work shall have a claim upon the pension fund, 
which shall be proportionate to the number of years she has 
been in active service, including the two years of probation.” 

Item 12. Amend § 240 by adding § 3, to read as follows: 

“A Deaconess who is not a member of any form of administra- 
tion may secure temporary relief from the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work.” 

Adopted, May 16. 


Report No. 4. PENSIONS FoR DEACONESSES 


Wuereas, For different reasons, we are not able at this time 
to propose a satisfactory permanent plan for the pensioning of 
Deaconesses, we wish therefore to recommend the following as 
a tentative plan for the present quadrennium. 

1. We suggest that the Commission on Deaconess Work make 
a further study of this problem and bring in recommendations 
for a permanent plan four years hence. 

2. That for the ensuing quadrennium, in addition to the 
$24,000 accruing as income from the Deaconess Endowment 
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Pension Fund and an adequate allowance from the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, a contributory plan for 
additional income be adopted and the money raised jointly 
through the Deaconesses and the institutions and churches 
served by Deaconesses, as follows: 

One percent from each deaconess on the basis of a minimum 
allowance of $35 per month, and 

One percent on the same basis, to be paid by the institution 
or church served by the Deaconess. 

It is estimated that such combined funds will be adequate 
to meet the needs for the ensuing quadrennium until a more 
permanent plan can be recommended and adopted after study 
by the Commission on Deaconess Work. 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 5. TRiIAt oF A DEACONESS 


4 324,§ 1. When a Deaconess is accused of any violation of a 
moral law, the District Supermtendent under whose supervision 
she works, shall call a committee of three or more for investiga- 
tion. This Committee shall consist of one representative of the 
Deaconess administration, under which the accused serves, and 
two or more members of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board of which the accused is a member. She shall appear be- 
fore this Committee and, if charges are sustained, she shall be 
suspended from all Deaconess services until the next regular 
meeting of the Annual Conference Deaconess Board, or until a 
special meeting of said Board. If the accused be found guilty, 
the Annual Conference Deaconess Board shall suspend, or de- 
prive of Deaconess office and credentials. A Deaconess may be 
tried by an Annual Conference Deaconess Board without pre- 
liminary investigation, provided due notice shall have been 
given her. 

§ 2. In case of improper temper, words, actions or disloyalty 
to the rules and regulations of the administration or other 
organization with which she serves, the Deaconess so 
offending shall be admonished by the President of the Annual 
Conference Deaconess Board. If she continues to offend, the 
case shall be investigated as provided in § 324, § 1, or she shall 
be tried at the next meeting of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board, or at a special meeting of the Annual Conference Dea- 
coness Board and, if found guilty and impenitent, she shall be 
expelled from her Deaconess relationship. 

§ 38. If a Deaconess shall contract debts which she is not 
able to pay, the President of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board shall appoint three judicious members of the Annual Con- 
ference Deaconess Board to inspect the accounts, contracts 
and circumstances of the supposed delinquent; and if, in 
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their opinion, she has behaved dishonestly, or contracted debts 
without the possibility of paying, the same procedure shall be 
followed as is defined in § 324, §$ 1 or 2. 


Appeal of a Deaconess 


§ 4. In case of conviction, a Deaconess shall be allowed to 
appeal to the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, 
provided that within thirty days after her conviction, she shall 
signify in writing to the District Superintendent or President 
of the Annual Conference Deaconess Board by which she was 
tried, her determination to appeal, and the said Board of Hospi- 
tals, Homes and Deaconess Work, in full session, or by a special 
Committee ef not less than seven nor more than nine, shall 
hear the appeal. The decision of said Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work shall be the final determination 
of the case, subject on!y to an appeal to the General Conference 
by either party on questions of law. 

§ 5. An appeal by a Deaconess from an Annual Conference 
Deaconess Board within the jurisdiction of a Mission Confer- 
ence, shall be to the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work. 

§6. Any bills of charges shall be according to forms pre- 
scribed in § 616. 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 6. Boarp or Hospitats, HOMES AND 
DEACONESS WoRK 


Item 1. In middle of page 377, amend by striking out the 
title in capitals, “General Deaconess Board,” and the words 
immediately following in italics (Department of Deaconess 
Work, see § 569, § 2). 

Item 2. Amend all references to the “General Deaconess 
Board,” beginning with § 491, by substituting “The Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work.” 

Item 3. Amend § 491, § 1, by striking out the entire para- 
graph and substituting therefor § 500, with the following 
changes, in the newly amended paragraph: Insert after the 
word “work” in line 5, “and to have general supervision of all 
Deaconess Work in the Methodist Episcopal Church and legal 
control of all the Deaconesses,” so that the paragraph as 
amended will read: 

§ 491, §1. Organization and Purpose: For the promotion 
and general supervision of an advisory character, of all hos- 
pitals, homes, or other organizations and institutions for the 
care of the sick, incurables, other dependents, and child welfare 
work, and to have general supervision of all Deaconess Work and 
legal control of all Deaconesses in said Church—there shall be a 
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Board known as the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
ess Work, incorporated according to law and subject to the 
control of the General Conference. 

Item 4. Amend § 492, §$ 1, 2 and 3, by striking out these 
sections. 

Item 5. Amend § 494, § 1, by inserting in line 6 after “Con- 
ference,’ “nominated by the Conference Deaconess Board and 
elected by the Annual Conference.” Further amend line 6 by 
changing the word “two” to “three,” and further amend in line 
10 by striking out after the word “Conference” the remainder 
of the section, so that the section, as amended, will read: 

4 494, $1. In each Annual Conference in which there is 
Deaconess Work, there shall be a Conference Deaconess Board, 
consisting of all the licensed Deaconesses within the Conference, 
the District Superintendents, and four other members of the 
Conference, nominated by the Conference Deaconess Board and 
elected by the Annual Conference and three representatives 
from the Board of Managers of each Deaconess institution 
within the bounds of the Conference. 

Item 6. Amend § 494, §5, by inserting after the word 
“Committees” in line 10, the following list of Committees: 
1. Committee on Promotion and Deaconess Work. 2. Com- 
mittee on Transfer and Conference Relation. 3. Committee on 
Recruiting and Licensing. 4. Committee on Finance. 5. Com- 
mittee on Examinations. 

Any other committees which may be deemed necessary may 
be appointed. Further amend § 494, § 5, by substituting the 
following list of membership questions for the membership ques- 
tions under line 11, from 1 to 19, so that § 494, § 5, following 
the membership questions, will read: 

Membership questions: 

1. Has the standing of each Deaconess been approved by the 
form of administration or institution by which she is 
employed? Or by the officers of the Annual Conference 
Deaconess Board ? ; 

2. Who have been received by transfer during the year, and 
from what Conference? Who are to be received by transfer 
at this session, and from what Conference ? 

3. Who have been transferred during the year, and to what 
Conference? Who are to be transferred at this session, 
and to what Conference? 

4, Who have been received during the year as probationers? 
Who are to be received at this session as probationers ? 

5. Who are the probationers: (a) In studies of the first 
year? (b) In studies of the second year? As prescribed 
by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work ? 

6. Who have been licensed as Deaconesses? Who have been 
consecrated as Deaconesses during the year? 
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. Who are to be consecrated as Deaconesses ? 

- Who have been elected Associate Deaconesses during the 
year? Who are to be elected Associate Deaconesses at. this 
session ? 

9. Who are to be readmitted ? 

10. Who are the retired Deaconesses ? 

11. Who are to be recommended to the Board of Hospitals, 
aa and Deaconess Work regarding retirement? (See 

519. 

12. Who have died? 

13. Who have been granted leave of absence during the year? 
Who are to be granted leave of absence at this session ? 

14. Who have received honorable discharge? 

15. Are there any to be discontinued ? 

16. Who have withdrawn? 

17. Who have been suspended ? 

18. Who have been expelled ? 

19. Who have been permitted to withdraw under charges or 
complaints ? 

20. Where are the Deaconesses and Probationers appointed ? 

21. Where is their Quarterly Conference membership ? 
General Business. 
Adjournment. 

Item 7. Amend § 502, by striking out the words in line 2. 
“Until merged with the General Deaconess Board.” In line 4, 
amend the word “one” to read “three.” Amend the remainder 
of the paragraph after the word “Board” by substituting the fol- 
lowing: “The remaining members shall consist of eight Min- 
isters and twelve Laymen, which total number of twenty shall 
include both a Deaconess and an official representative of each 
Deaconess administration. All members shall be nominated by 
the Board of Bishops and elected by the General Conference. 
The term of office shall be for one quadrennium,” so that the 
paragraph, as amended, will read: 

4 502, §1. Government: The management shall vest in a 
Board which shall consist of twenty-three members, including 
three Bishops appointed by the Board of Bishops, one of whom 
shall be President of the Board. The remaining members shall 
consist of eight Ministers and twelve Laymen, which total num- 
ber of twenty shall include both a Deaconess and an official 
representative of each form of Deaconess administration. All 
members shall be nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected 
by the General Conference. The term of office shall be for one 
quadrennium. 

Item 8. On page 384, following § 499, § 4, amend by strik- 
ing out the words in brackets [“Department of Hospitals and 
Homes,” see § 569, § 2]. 

Amend 7498 by adding as § 3, the following, “But in 
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case of a Mission Conference or a Mission, the Conference 
Deaconess Board therein, for administration purposes, shall 
be recognized as having the status of an Annual Conference 


Deaconess Board. 
Adopted, May 25. 


XIII. TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND 
PUBLIC MORALS 


Report No. 1. THE PROHIBITION STATEMENT 


Prohibition is the fixed policy of the United States of 
America. The Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution incorporates in the basic law of a great nation the 
underlying moral convictions of its people. 


Liquor Traffic an Outlaw 


The American nation is no longer in partnership with the 
liquor traffic. It has deprived that traffic of the sanction of 
law and the protection of government. That traffic is an 
outlaw, which no longer has standing as a lawful institution 
in the statutes and the courts of the nation. This alone con- 
stitutes one of the greatest victories for civic righteousness re- 
corded in modern times. 

This achievement represents the ripened conviction and the 
deliberate judgment of the American people, after more than a 
hundred and fifty years of regulation, license, repression, tax- 
ation, government sale and attempted control, and every other 
method devised for the purpose of dealing with this nefarious 
habit and traffic. 


The Results of Prohibition 


The social, economic and moral benefits of this law have 
been amply demonstrated in increased industrial efficiency, a 
larger degree of safety on the highways and in the factories, 
unmatched productivity, unparalleled savings, unequaled 
public health records, a remarkable decrease in the national 
death rate and unprecedented evidences of social and moral 
well being. 

The conservation of the higher values of manhood, reduced 
sorrows of womanhood and mitigated wrongs of childhood, 
eloquently proclaim the success of prohibition as a sound pol- 
icy of government, which has made it “easier for men to do 
right and more difficult for men to do wrong.” 

Judged by all the evidence in the case, prohibition with 
~ enforcement at its worst is shown to be better than the legally 
sanctioned beverage alcohol traffic, with regulation at its best. 
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Orderly Government Challenged 


The forces of greed, avarice and appetite have challenged 
the authority of law, defied government, held up to contempt 
the fundamental principles of righteousness, and have flouted 
ine expressed and properly recorded will of the American peo- 
ple. 

In the face of such defiance we insist upon a more aggres- 
sive, unyielding and definite campaign of agitation, organi- 
zation and education in the interest of our common objec- 
tive. Total abstinence must be stressed; the vital importance 
of law observance, as basic to adequate law enforcement, must be 
emphasized; there must be a revival of scientific temperance 
instruction in the public schools; the pupit, the Church school, 
the young people’s societies and all other agencies of the Church 
must take an aggressive and constructive course of action. We 
must speedily get to the people the whole truth about the 
nature and effects of beverage alcohol; the truth about the 
real character and activities of the local, national and interna- 
tional liquor traffic; the truth about all methods tried or 
schemes proposed for the solution of the problem. 


Issue Definite and Clear 


We are not deceived by cunningly devised plans of the enemies 
of sobriety and prohibition to discount the work already accom- 
plished. We demand clear and definite declarations on the part 
of candidates and parties appealing to our constituency for their 
suffrage. 

We serve notice on all concerned that our attitude on this 
vital question is resolute and irreversible, that we will not be 
lulled into inactivity by evasive promises, or indecisive declara- 
tions, that we will not support uncertain candidates for State 
and National legislative and administrative offices, and that 
we will not willingly tolerate in positions of responsibility those 
who do not sustain the law and the principle of righteousness 
which the law represents. 


A World Wide Problem 


The beverage alcohol evil presents a world problem, which 
demands international co-operation. Permanency of prohibition 
in America requires international action, while the success of a 
world movement for sobriety depends upon the success of prohi- 
bition here. Prohibition is not safe anywhere until it has be- 
come the settled policy of government everywhere. We, there- 
fore, pledge to our brothers in other countries our fullest possible 
co-operation in the struggle against the international traffic, 
which now seeks not only to stem the tide of temperance advance 
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in other lands, but to undermine and nullify prohibition in 
America. | 
Organized Activities 


We commend and endorse the Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union in its national and international leadership among 
women; the Anti-Saloon League of America, our approved 
agency for co-operation with members of other churches and 
with temperance organizations in America for united effort 
against the common foe; and the World League Against Alco- 
holism, in which are federated the principal anti-liquor organiza- 
tions in the several countries for-international interdenomina- 
tional effort for temperance and reform. 

Especially do we urge upon our people everywhere increasingly 
to support and to co-operate with Methodism’s own agency in 
the field of moral reform. The Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion and Public Morals, with a record in the past of which we 
are justly proud, is planning even a greater program for the fu- 
ture, to which our Methodists should rally with increased en- 
thusiasm and confidence throughout the whole Church. 

To all temperance and prohibition agencies and movements 
which are effectively and aggressively pressing for temperance 
and moral reform in America and abroad, we appeal for re- 
newed activity and co-operative effort to the end that the moral 
forces of the nations shall speedily find the way to a world re- 
deemed from the curse of beverage alcohol. 


No Turning Back 


This moral conflict must be prosecuted to final victory. We 
stop at no half-way station. We summon the enlightened pub- 
lic opinion and quickened public conscience of the nation and 
the world. 

We will not countenance anarchy under a banner of personal 
liberty and social license; and we support the right of a free 
people to govern themselves. In this strategic hour in the prog- 
ress of this great reform there must be no minor note, no dis- 
cordant sound, no equivocal stand. 

We face the issues before us with confidence and determina- 
tion. We believe in the common sense of the American people. 
We believe in the triumph of right. We believe in the hand of 
God in our national affairs. 

We will not be stampeded; we will not retract; we will not 
cease to speak by tongue and pen and vote; we will not turn 
back; we have enlisted for the duration of the conflict, which 
will end only in the complete extermination of the beverage 
alcohol habit and traffic. 

Adopted, May 21. 
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Report No. 2. STaTEMENT ON Pusiic MorAts 


The Christian Church must ever be the protector of humanity 
against these customs and practices which tempt, debase and 
destroy. We should never be indifferent to those evils which 
disgrace and molest mankind. It is the mission of Christ’s 
Church to help destroy these and to give to our nation, and to 
the world the divine chance of becoming what Christian. civy- 
ilization ought to be. 

We are profoundly concerned about the moral life of our 
nation. The subtle forces of materialism and irreligion have 
been increasingly active since the World War. The insidious 
propaganda against our ideals is dominated by a philosophy 
of atheism and paganism. 

We are convinced that upon Christian citizens devolves the 
sacred privilege of counteracting that pagan conception of life 
which puts a low estimate upon personality, fosters the vulgar 
and the obscene, develops the irreverent and the frivolous, en- 
courages sensuality and vice, and forever tempts mankind to live 
on the plane of the animal. 

In view of the demoralization that war produces—the breaking 
of family ties, the loosening of moral restrictions, and the aug- 
mentation of all evil habits—it is not strange that there are 
innumerable signs of degeneracy. The terrible thing about war 
is not only the death of patriots upon the battle field, but the 
moral death of some who, far away from restraining influences, 
yield to sin. Human life appears cheap and murder becomes 
frequent. 

Following this lowering of ideals, the theatre introduced 
nudity, profanity and blasphemy on its stage which, though 
not as prevalent to-day as it was a few years ago, is all too 
common. The provision by which the New York authorities 
have power to close the theatre which offends public decency 
should be adopted and used vigorously and frequently throughout 
the nation. On this issue there is common thought among Cath- 
olics and Protestants. Every right thinking American should 
co-operate with every other such American in defense of the 
American home. We wonder how much longer the American 
people and the American Department of State will permit the 
movie magnates to misrepresent American civilization in the 
eyes of the nations by uncensored films that are shipped abroad, 
giving foreign minds a false impression of the civilization of 
this Christian Republic. 

There is a terrible decadence in popular literature. We pro- 
test against the salacious magazines sold promiscuously on our 
streets. Our own Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Pub- 
lic Morals led a movement for the suppression of such litera- 
ture and has been supported by the newspapers of more than 
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two hundred American cities, with the result that a distinct 
gain has been made since the last General Conference. We warn 
our young people against these writers who substitute billings- 
gate and abuse of American institutions, traditions, and cus- 
toms for literary form, facts, and reasonable discussion. 

Two notable evils that were suppressed have come up again 
since the war, gambling and commercialized prize-fighting. 
Gambling undermines business integrity by teaching the young 
to seek something for nothing. Prize-fighting, reintroduced 
among States that had long outlawed it, is utterly brutalizing. 
It does not make heroes, but creates selfish and dishonest groups 
that appeal to the baser passions and secure enormous gains. 

The amusement question is ever with us. There are health- 
ful and vitalizing recreations, but there are those which are 
utterly worldly and appeal to the animal nature. We must so 
present the principles of the Gospel of Christ that our young 
people will discriminate between the harmful and the innocent 
and will turn away from those amusements which have proved 
themselves damaging to Christian life, and seek their recreation 
in those which are not offensive to our Lord and Master. 

The Christian Sabbath was one of the first institutions planted 
on American soil. It grew with the States and became part of 
the common law. It is recognized in the second article of our 
Constitution. Laws that protect it from secularity and com- 
mercialism have been pronounced constitutional by the Supreme 
Court. It brings blessed rest for the toiler, reasserts family 
ties and sentiments which are under strain during six days in 
the week. It furnishes opportunity for the voice of the Church 
to be heard among the people, and for the still small voice to be 
heard by busy men and women. The Church will not stand 
by and see the walls of the Sabbath broken down before their 
eyes. We will rally our forces for its support that they may 
protect the moral ideals of the Church and the religious life 
of the nations. 

We plead earnestly with Methodists everywhere so to live in 
conformity with the spirit of Christ that by their lives, even 
in the midst of wicked environment, they may emphasize decency, 
sobriety, and self-control. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 3. Avpit oF AccouNTsS OF THE BoARD OF 
TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND Pusiic Moras 


We have examined the Auditor’s report of the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals covering the period from 
December 31, 1923, to October 31, 1927. 

The report shows total contributions to the general fund of 
$426,074.36, and of $67,306.56 to the building fund, or a total 
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of contributions during the three years and ten months, covered 
by reports, of $493,380.92. This does not include other items 
of income, such as rents from the building. 

It also shows an indebtedness of $190,670 on October 31, 
1924, and of $142,628.73 on October 31, 1927, a reduction of 
$48,041.27 during the quadrennium. The report is six months 
old, and Dr. Wilson informs us there has been considerable paid 
on the indebtedness since that date. 

The auditors report that they have examined the cash re- 
ceipts with bank deposits and found them correct. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 4. ADMINISTRATION OF THE BoARD OF TEMPER- 
ANCE, PROHIBITION AND Pusiic Moras 


The work of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, for the quadrennium now closing, is hereby 
highly commended. 

The administration of this Board under the direction of its 
General Secretary, has been of a high order and thoroughly con- 
sistent with the broad character of activities as expressed in its 
corporate title. The “Voice” and “The Clipsheet” have been 
regularly sent to a wide and important constituency. 

The completion and equipment of the beautiful building, 
strategically and commandingly situated in Washington, D. C., 
is an accomplishment of great significance to the Board, and is 
a credit to the Methodist Episcopal Church. The remaining 
indebtedness on this building should speedily be removed, there- 
by making this valuable property an endowment for the Board. 

The work in Italy, France, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, South America, India, and Japan has been 
maintained and should be continued. 

Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 5. TEMPERANCE EDUCATION 


In consideration of Memorial No. 313, presented by Balti- 
more Conference, your Committee reports as follows: 

In order that the members and adherents of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church may be constrained to assume their full 
measure of responsibility for the intensive education of our 
youth relative to the underlying principles of the Highteenth 
Amendment and its supporting legislation, be it therefore 

Resolved by this General Conference: 

1. That we urge upon all our Pastors and Sunday School 
workers the imperative need of frequent inspirational talks, 
sermons, study classes, and group conferences, wherein the 
many phases of this subject shall be earnestly considered ; 

2. That we urge upon Pastors, Sunday School workers and 
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Epworth League officials the largest use of the valuable litera- 
ture now made available by our own Board of Temperance, 
by the educational bureaus of the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, The Methodist Book Concern, 
and other organizations ; 

3. That we request the editors of our Advocates and Sunday 
School publications to procure and publish brief articles, news 
items and stories of such volume and such frequency as shall 
provide an effective antidote to the falsehoods of that part of - 
the daily press which lends comfort to the enemies of prohi- 
bition. 

4, Noting the unrestraint in our times we summon with a 
fresh urgency, the parents and Pastors, and especially the lead- 
-ers of our youth, to renew the exposure of the grievous evils 
from intoxicants and to impress upon the boys and girls the 
blessings of voluntary total abstinence. We charge the friends 
of the Home and the Church with the high task of reasserting 
total abstinence as a noble ideal and reviving it in the habits 
of life. 

5. That we call upon Methodist parents and church officials 
to insist that the provisions of the laws of the several States 
for public school instruction in the effects of alcohol on the 
human mind and body, shall be faithfully carried out. 

6. That we advise our members in subscribing for newspapers 
and in placing advertising to give preference to those papers 
which deal fairly, both in their news and editorial columns, 
with the prohibition movement. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 6. “DEFENSE oF Dry WORKERS” 


WHEREAS, The enemies of the Highteenth Amendment, in 
certain well known wet newspapers, and certain officials in a few 
States are using methods of intimidation in efforts to abridge 
the constitutional rights of free speech and free press, threaten- 
ing trustees and superintendents of Anti-Saloon Leagues and 
other temperance organizations, endeavoring in various ways to 
frighten, discourage and discredit the League officials and other 
temperance leaders in certain States of our nation. 

Be It Resolved, That we urge all Methodists everywhere in the 
United States to stand by their chosen leaders in this day of 
crisis, to withhold criticism unless clear and proved facts justify 
criticism, helping in every way to hold up their hands and 
encourage them in this great reform; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That we believe it to be, not only the 
constitutional privilege, but the Christian patriotic duty of every 
temperance leader, state and national, to point out without fear 
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or favor, the attitude and record of all candidates for office, 
to the end that our members and all dry voters, regardless of 
Church affiliation, may vote intelligently and courageously for 
men possessed of the character, ability and inclination to bring 
about a better enforcement of prohibition. 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 8. COMMENDATION or Dr. J. M. Doran 


In consideration of Memorial No. 1058, presented by the 
members of the Puget Sound Conference delegation, your Com- 
mittee reports as follows: . 

WHEREAS, The Federal Prohibition Commissioner of our 
Government is now the Hon. J. M. Doran, a life-long believer 
in the law he is called upon to enforce, who is giving a successful 
leadership to the enforcement plans of the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

Resolved, That we commend the Government in his selection 
and congratulate him upon his success, especially in his latest 
move for the discouragement of liquor violators, whereby tax 
penalties established under the old revenue laws are being 
asserted against them after they have been convicted of violations 
of State prohibition laws and have satisfied the sentences given 
them by the local courts. This strategic move for law enforce- 
ment is an evidence of what an alert leadership may do to meet 
a difficult situation. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 10. Protectinc Our IDEALS 


With regard to Memorial 1164, entitled, “Protection of Our 
Ideals,” signed by William H. Anderson, of New York, and 
presented by D. L. Musselman, of the Illinois Conference, your 
Committee recommends non-concurrence on the ground that we 
regard this as a civic rather than a moral question. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 11. Srupy or ALtcoHoLt ConsuMPTION 
By L&AaGueE or NATIONS 


In compliance with the spirit of Memorial 520, introduced 
by members of Bengal Conference, your Committee recommends 
that the following request be sent to the League of Nations: 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
composed of 864 Delegates representing the said Church in 
thirty-seven different countries and nations, now in session 
in Kansas City, Missouri, United States of America, most re- 
spectfully requests the League of Nations to study the individual 
and social effects of the consumption of alcohol in various coun- 
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tries of the world, to the end that all nations may be supplied 
with correct and authoritative information as to the effort to 
eradicate one of the worst and oldest evils afflicting mankind— 
and the results thereof. 

Further, while the said General Conference acknowledges and 
commends the attempt of the League of Nations to cope with 
some great international moral problems, it would at the same 
time respectfully request that the League of Nations discourage 
by all means at its command the distilling, manufacturing and 
use of alcohol as a beverage in all mandated territories and 
colonies. , 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 13. DEPARTMENT FOR CONSIDERING 
PROHIBITION IN HUROPE 


With reference to Memorial No. 1174 submitted by Dr. F. H. 
Otto Melle, requesting a Prohibition Department in the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals for special con- 
sideration of prohibition in Europe: 

We report that a conference was held between our sub-com- 
mittee and a sub-committee of the Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions and a joint recommendation was issued recommending 
that this request be referred to the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals. 

Adopted, May 29. 


B. REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
AND COMMISSIONS 


I. RULES OF ORDER 


Report No. 1. Canes or Date ror Recetvinc MemoriALs 
The Committee on Rules recommends that Rule 44 be changed 
so that it shall read: Committees shall not originate business, 
but shall consider and report on all subjects specifically referred 
to them by the General Conference and shall give consideration 
to all memorials and petitions received not later than the eighth 
business day of the General Conference, and report on all sub- 
jects coming before them, but not necessarily on all memorials. 
Adopted, May 7. 


Report No. 2. RESOLUTION oF GENERAL PoLicy 

“Whenever a resolution of general policy signed by one hun- 
dred members of the General Conference shall be presented it 
shall be printed in The Daily Christian Advocate and 
shall be considered by all committees affected by it. But after 
five days it shall be before the Conference, with a person desig- 
nated by the signers of the resolution having the rights of a 
chairman of a general committee. Provided, however, that no 
member of this body shall sign more than one resolution of 
general policy.” 

The Committee recommends non-concurrence. 


Adopted, May 8. 


Report No. 3. CALENDAR 

Rule 7%. Subdivision “V,” insert between the word “Com- 
mittees” and the word “Shall” the words “And Commissions” so 
that it shall read 

V. Calendar. 

Following every completed Call of the Conferences, the re- 
ports of the several Standing and Special Committees and Com- 
missions shall be called in the order in which they are filed with 
the Secretary of the General Conference, except as otherwise 
determined by the General Conference. 

Adopted, May 8. 


II. AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Report No. 1. Minute on Dr. Wiutiam INGRAHAM HAVEN, 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Your Committee on the American Bible Society recommends 
the adoption by the General Conference of the following minute: 
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At the meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society on April the 5th, 1928, the Rev. Wiliam In- 
graham Haven, D.D., at his own request withdrew from the 
varied responsibilities of a General Secretary, and was elected 
General Secretary in Charge of Versions. It is understood that 
Dr. Haven will continue the supervision also of a part of the 
foreign work of the Society. 

For eighty-eight years, beginning with Dr. (later Bishop) 

Edmund 8. Janes in 1840, one of the Corresponding or General 
Secretaries of the American Bible Society has been a Minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. For nearly thirty years of 
this period Dr. Haven has served the Society in this capacity. 
He has carried the broad and intricate duties of this office 
with notable skill and great distinction, with unfailing patience 
and good-will, and with a deep and constant concern for the 
needy people of the world to whom the Bible is to come as a 
light out of great darkness. He is a wise counselor and true 
friend in many other phases of the Church’s activity, notably in 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and 
other international and interdenominational movements. Dr. 
Haven, who is a member of the New England Conference, has 
added new distinction to the honored name he bears, and through 
his able administration of the work of the American Bible So- 
ciety has accomplished missionary tasks of first importance to 
the establishment and growth of the Church. 
. The General Conference congratulates the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and the American Bible Society on the many years 
of Dr. Haven’s devotedly loyal service as General Secretary and 
upon the new emphasis which Dr. Haven’s new position makes 
possible, on the Society’s important work in translating and 
publishing the Scriptures in the languages of the nations. 

The General Conference instructs the Secretary of the Con- 
ference to send to Dr. Haven a message conveying the hearty 
greetings and warm affection of the Church. 

Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 2. GrenEeRAL Report or AMERICAN 
BIRLE SoOcIETY 


Your Committee on the American Bible Society has had be- 
fore it the report of this Society as published in the Handbook 
and supplementary information furnished to the Committee by 
the officers of the Society. 

The record of the quadrennium calls for the heartiest praise 
and commendation of the achievements realized and the dif- 
ficulties surmounted. The great services of the Society in the 
translation, publication and distribution of the life-giving Book 
of Books in thirty countries through its twenty-two agencies, 
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and through correspondents in as many countries more, deserve 
the gratitude and support of the Church. The issues of Scrip- 
tures for the quadrennium have amounted to more than 32,800,- 
000 copies, an increase of 15,800,000 over the issues of the last 
quadrennium. That so large a number of Bibles, Testaments, 
Gospels and other books of the Bible have been circulated in 
scores of languages and by thousands of colporteurs, correspond- 
ents, and volunteer workers in so many countries is a splendid 
accomplishment. Yet when we recollect that there are coun- 
tries and continents included in this distribution which num- 
ber their population by hundreds of millions, a great challenge 
yet remains to the Society and the Church! 

A severe blow to the Society was the destruction of more than 
$150,000 worth of plates in several languages in the Japanese 
earthquake. By the loyalty of friends of the Society in all the 
churches, the emergency has been met without reducing the 
current budget, in itself an evidence of the high regard in which 
the organization is held. Baffled again and again, but never 
giving up in its efforts to secure entrance for the Scriptures into 
Soviet Russia, the Society finally overcame the import prohibi- 
tions by providing funds by which plates for a whole Bible and a 
pocket New Testament in the new orthography were made in 
the Government printing houses in Moscow and are made avail- 
able to every group of Russian Christians that desires to arrange 
with the press for an edition. More than 25,000 have been is- 
sued and a new issue of 50,000 is being prepared for by two of 
these groups. 

The destruction of Philippine plates in the earthquake re- 
ferred to led to revision of the translations in several of these 
languages. The Society has expressed its appreciation of Meth- 
odist co-operation in this work in Ilocano, Pangasinan, and 
Pampangan tongues, as of similar services in other parts of 
the world. The Society’s report records additional languages 
conquered for the first time for the Word, and progress in still 
others. 

The service of the Society through the years is brought to mind 
by the celebration of semi-centennials of four of the foreign 
agencies; the Japan Agency, established in 1876, has seen its 
first decade from a third of a million in the first decade to 
nearly three millions in the fifth; the China Agency, opened 
in 1876, reports fifty years later a circulation in a single year 
of over 3,820,000, the largest in its history; the Brazil Agency, 
begun in 1876, celebrated its fiftieth year with many marks of 
public good-will and of increasing value of its influence; the 
Mexico Agency is now laying its plans for its semi-centennial 
in this year. 

Other notes of interest and importance are the Society’s 
emergency distribution of tens of thousands of Gospels in the 
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refugee camps of the Mississippi Valley Flood, and the present 
effort to reach the restored homes with new copies of the Book; 
the extensive demand, reaching several hundred thousand, for 
the one-cent Gospels for concerted reading in the January and 
February pre-Lenten period; the growing use of the Book of 
Proverbs in reaching high school students; the wide-spread ob- 
servance of Universal Bible Sunday, and the recent attractive 
changes in the one-cent Gospels and other portions that will 
make these even more popular for unlimited missionary use. 

- Among changes in the Society’s personnel to be noted is the 
passing in June, 1927, of General Secretary Arthur C. Ryan, 
who succeeded Mr. Frank H. Mann, resigned, in October, 1924. 
Dr. Ryan‘ is missed by friends in many churches. The change 
of duties of Dr. William I. Haven to General Secretary in 
Charge of Versions is appreciatively noted in Report No. 1 of 
this Committee. On behalf of the Church, a cordial welcome 
is extended to the new General Secretaries who took office on 
May 1; Eric M. North, Ph.D., a member of New York East 
Conference, who has been Associate Secretary for a year, and 
the Rev. George William Brown, recently Pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. We bid these new 
officers God-speed in their responsible and important labors. 
The report of the Society to the General Conference as well as a 
look into its history shows how closely in personnel, as in com- 
mon tasks, the Society and the Church have co-operated. 

The Committee notes with regret that, with the other mis- 
sionary offerings, the contributions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the quadrennium have fallen from $150,000 annually 
to about $70,000 in the Society’s fiscal year 1927. Hach year the 
Society has tried to anticipate this reduction, but without full 
success. Some heavy burdens have had to be shouldered, but 
more serious has been the limitation upon the Society’s capacity 
to meet the urgent needs of the world for the essential Book. 
Only by the aid of individual gifts, the holding steady of other 
co-operating denominations, and the constriction of issues and 
work has the Society been able to avoid actual retrenchments. 

The Society naturally looks to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as one of its oldest friends and a leader among them, 
not to fail to stand by it fully. 

In view of the essential importance of the work of the 
American Bible Society to all our missionary and churchly 
endeavor : 

1. We recommend that this cause be presented to all our 
Churches annually as has been the custom since 1836, as one 
of the official benevolences. 

2. We recommend that the amount to be asked for or as- 
signed to the American Bible Society be referred to such body 
as the General Conference may establish or continue in super- 
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vision of the askings of the benevolent boards, such body to give 
full consideration to the needs for the indispensable Scriptures. 

3. We recommend that the Board of Bishops be authorized to 
appoint a representative of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
upon the Advisory Council of the American Bible Society, with 
whom the Board of Managers may advise during the quadren- 
nium concerning the budgets and work of the Society, with 
the understanding that the expenses of this representation shall 
be met by the American Bible Society. 

4. We recommend to all our churches the observance of Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday, in order that the place of the Bible in the 
life of the Christian nation and of the world may be more 
deeply impressed on all our people. 

5. We recommend that our Pastors and people earnestly con- 
sider the responsibility of each local church for placing the Bible 
in the homes of the community and for making the printed 
Gospel the message that abides when the voice ceases, 

Adopted, May 21. 


III. COMMISSION ON CENTRAL CONFERENCES 


Report No. 1. CoNstiTuTIoNAL AMENDMENTS EMPOWERING 
CENTRAL CONFERENCE TO ELECT BisHoPs 

Pursuant to the instructions of the General Conference, your 
Commission of ‘Twenty-five on Central Conferences makes the 
following recommendations: 

1. That Central Conferences be empowered by the necessary 
constitutional provisions to elect Bishops for their respective 
fields under the terms of the following amendment. 

2. That said amendments to the Constitution be submitted 
to the General Conference and to the several Annual and Lay 
Electoral Conferences for their consideration and action. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
re x 
Division III, Chapter I, add Article IV, making new { 37 of 
the Discipline read as follows: 
Article IV. 


437. Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Mis- 
sions in such numbers as the General Conference by a two-thirds, 
vote shall determine, may be organized by the General Confer- 
ence into Central Conferences with such powers as the General’ 
Conference by a two-thirds vote shall prescribe. 


II 
Division III, Chapter II, Article X, ] 46, § 3, which reads ay 
follows: 
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“The General Conference shall not change nor alter any part 
or rule of our government so as to do away HEpiscopacy, nor de- 
stroy the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency ; but 
may elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintendent for any of our 
foreign missions, limiting his Episcopal jurisdiction to the 
same respectively,” 
shall be amended by adding to said § 3 the following words: 

And may empower Central Conferences to elect Bishops or 
General Superintendents whose Episcopal supervision shall be 
within the territory included in the Central Conference by 
which elected, subject to such other conditions as the General 
Conference shall prescribe, provided, however, that a General 
Superintendent or Bishop elected by one Central Conference 
may exercise Episcopal supervision in another Central Confer- 
ence when so requested by such other Central Conference, 

So that the Section, as amended, will read: 

“The General Conference shall not change nor alter any part 
or rule of our government so as to do away Episcopacy, nor de- 
stroy the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency; but 
may elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintendent for any of our 
foreign Missions limiting his Episcopal jurisdiction to the same 
respectively ; and may empower Central Conferences to elect Bish- 
ops or General Superintendents whose Episcopal supervision shall 
be within the territory included in the Central Conference by 
which elected, subject to such other conditions as the General 
Conference shall prescribe, provided, however, that a General 
Superintendent or Bishop elected by one Central Conference 
may exercise Episcopal supervision in another Central Confer- 
ence when so requested by such other Central Conference.” 

3. If the foregoing amendments to the Constitution shall be 
approved and adopted by the General Conference by the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote, they shall be submitted to the several An- 
nual and Lay Electoral Conferences meeting during the year 
1929, and a special session of the several Lay Electoral Confer- 
ences shall be authorized and called to meet to- consider and 
vote upon the proposed amendment. 

4. If the proposed amendments to the Constitution be ap- 
proved and adopted by the General Conference by the necessary 
two-thirds vote, the Commission of Twenty-five shall be 
continued and instructed to prepare and submit to the General 
Conference for its consideration, within three days, such legis- 
lation as may be deemed necessary to put into effect said amend- 
ments, if and when they are concurred in by the necessary “two- 
thirds of all the members of the several Annual Conferences 
present and voting, and two-thirds of all the members of the 
Lay Electoral Conference present and voting.” 


Adopted, May 16. 
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Report No. 2. Proposep Statutory LEeGISLATION 


In accordance with the instructions of the General Confer- 
ence your Commission of Twenty-five on Central Conferences 
recommends the following legislation to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Discipline of 1928, and to become effective if and 
when the proposed Constitutional Amendments on this subject 
recommended by the General Conference May 16, 1928, shall 
have been adopted. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
1. 
Meetings of Central Conferences 


To amend the Discipline of 1924 by deleting 4 95, § 1, Item 4, 
which reads as follows: 

Each Central Conference shall meet at least once every four 
years at such time and place as it may determine. The sessions 
of said Conference shall be presided over by the Bishops in at- 
tendance in such order as they may determine. In case no Bishop 
is present, the Conference shall elect a temporary President 
from among its own members. The resident Bishops, or a ma- 
jority of them, with the concurrence of the Executive Commit- 
tee, or other authorized Committee, shall have the authority to 
call an extra session of the Central Conference to be held at 
the time and place designated by them. 

Substituting for it the following: 

Each Central Conference shall meet in regular session be- 
tween the regular sessions of the General Conference at such 
time and place as the Central Conference itself may determine. 
The sessions of such Central Conference shall be presided over 
by the Bishops or General Superintendents resident or admin- 
istering within the bounds of the Central Conference, in such 
order as they may determine. In case no Bishop is present the 
Conference shall elect a temporary President from among its 
own members. The resident Bishops, or a majority of them, 
with the concurrence of a majority of the District Superintend- 
ents within the bounds of the Central Conference, or of the 
Executive Committee specifically charged with this authority, 
may call an extra session of the Central Conference to be held 
at the time and place designated by them. 


2. 


Powers of Central Conferences 
Amend 995, $1, by adding after Item 1, which reads as 


follows: 
Organization. There shall be such Central Conferences as 


have been heretofore authorized, or shall be hereafter author- 
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ized by the General. Conference, or that may develop from 
authorized Central Mission Conferences as set forth in § 2 (17), 
with the privileges and powers as hereinafter set forth, provided 
that a Central Conference shall have at least a total of 20 Min- 
isterial and 20 Lay Delegates on the basis of representation as 
set forth in Item (2) hereof. 

The following items: 

Item 2. A Central Conference when authorized by a specific 
enabling act of the General Conference shall have power to elect 
one or more Bishops or General Superintendents from among 
the Traveling Elders of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
number of Bishops or General Superintendents to be elected 
by each Central Conference shall be fixed from time to time 
by the General Conference. 

Item 3. When a Central Conference shall have been granted 
power to elect Bishops or General Superintendents, such elections 
shall be conducted under the same general procedure as prevails 
in the General Conference for the election of General Super- 
intendents. 

Item 4. A Central Conference shall have power to fix the 
tenure of Bishops or General Superintendents elected by the said 
Central Conference, provided that such tenure shall not be for 
a term longer than that in force at the time for General Super- 
intendents elected by the General Conference. 

Item 5. A Central Conference, in consultation with the 
Book Committee, shall fix the amount of the salary and allow- 
ances for Bishops or General Superintendents elected by such 
Central Conference, and from time to time in consultation 
with the Book Committee, shall fix the amount of grant-in-aid 
necessary until such time as the Central Conference in question 
shall be able to provide complete support for such Bishops or 
General Superintendents. 

Item 6. A Central Conference in consultation with the 
Board of Bishops, shall fix the residences and make assignments 
of Bishops or General Superintendents elected by such Central 
Conference. 

So. that the remainder of the entire § 95, § 1, exclusive of 
Item 1, shall read as follows: 

Item 2. A Central Conference, when authorized by a spe- 
cific enabling act of the General Conference, shall have power 
to elect one or more Bishops or General Superintendents from 
among the Traveling Elders of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The number of Bishops or General Superintendents to be 
elected by each Central Conference shall be fixed from time to 
time by the General Conference. 

Item 3. When a Central Conference shall have been granted 
power to elect Bishops or General Superintendents, such elec- 
tions shall be conducted under the same general procedure as 
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~prevails in the General Conference for the election of General 
Superintendents. 

Item 4. A Central Conference shall have power to fix the 
tenure of Bishops or General Superintendents elected by the 
said Central Conference, provided that such tenure shall not be 
for a term longer than that in force at the time for General 
Superintendents elected by the General Conference. 

Item 5. A Central Conference, in consultation with the 
Book Committee, shall fix the amount of the salary and allow- 
ances for Bishops or General Superintendents elected by such 
Central Conference, and from time to time, in consultation 
with the Book Committee, shall fix the amount of grant-in-aid 
necessary until such time as Central Conference in question 
shall be able to provide complete support for such Bishops or 
General Superintendents. 

Item 6. A Central Conference, in consultation with the 
Board of Bishops, shall fix the residences and make assign- 
ments of Bishops or General Superintendents elected by such 
Central Conference. _ 

(7) The Central Conferences shall be composed of Ministe- 
rial and Lay members in equal numbers, chosen in such manner 
and with such qualifications as the Central Conference shall 
itself determine, provided that each Annual Conference, Mission 
Conference, and Mission shall be entitled to at least two Min- 
isterial and two Lay Delegates, and that no other selection of 
Delegates shall be authorized which would provide for more 
than one Ministerial Delegate for every six members of an 
Annual Conference, Mission Conference, or Mission, except 
that a fraction of two thirds of the ratio fixed by a Central 
Conference shall entitle an Annual Conference, Mission Con- 
ference, or Mission to an additional Ministerial Delegate, and 
to an additional Lay Delegate. 

(8) The first meeting of a Central Conference shall be called 
by the Bishop or Bishops in charge, at such time and place as 
he or they may select to which all of the members of the Con- 
ferences and Missions concerned shall be invited, and at which 
a ratio of representation shall be fixed by the Conference, pro- 
vided that in a Central Conference the ratio of representation 
shall not be greater than one Ministerial Delegate to every six 
members, except as set forth in Item (7). The time and place 
of future meetings shall be determined by the Central Con- 
ference. A 

(9) Each Central Conference shall meet at least once every 
four years at such time and place as it may determine. The 
sessions of said Conference shall be presided over by the Bishops 
in attendance, in such order as they may determine. In case no 
Bishop is present, the Conference shall elect a temporary Presi- 
dent from among its own members. The resident Bishops, or a 
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majority of them, with the concurrence of the Executive Com-~ 
mittee, or other authorized Committee, shall have the authority 
to-call an extra session of the Central Conference to be held 
at the time and place designated by them. 

(10) The presiding officer of the Central Conference shall 
decide questions of order, subject to an appeal to the Central 
Conference, and he shall decide questions of law subject to an 
appeal to the General Conference; but questions relating to the 
interpretation of the Rules and Regulations made by the Central 
Conference shall be decided by the Central Conference. 

-§2. Powers. (1) To a Central Conference shall be com- 
mitted for supervision, in harmony with the book of Discipline 
and interdenominational contractual agreements, the educational, 
industrial, publishing, medical, and other connectional interests 
of the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Missions 
within its. territory, and such other matters as may be referred 
to it by the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Mis- 
sions concerned, or by order of the General Conference. 

(2) Subject to the approval of the Resident Bishops, it shall 
have the power to prescribe Courses of Study, including those 
in the vernaculars, for its ministry, both foreign and indigenous, 
including Local Preachers, Exhorters, Bible Women, Deacon- 
esses, Teachers, both male and female, and all other workers 
whatsoever, ordained or lay. It shall also make rules and regu- 
lations for examinations in these Courses. 

(3) A Central Conference shall have power to make such 
changes and adaptations as the peculiar conditions on the fields 
concerned require, regarding Church membership, special ad- 
vices, worship, and the local ministry, shall have power to de- 
cide the official status and ordination of women, provided that 
no action shall be taken which is contrary to the book of Disci- 
pline. 

(4) A Central Conference shall have the power to establish 
detailed rules, rites and ceremonies for the solemnization of 
marriage, not contrary to the statute laws of the country or 
countries within its jurisdiction. 

(5) A Central Conference is authorized to prepare and trans- 
late simplified or adapted forms of such parts of the Ritual 
as it may deem necessary, such changes to receive the approval 
of the resident Bishop or Bishops. 

(6) A Central Conference shall have authority to edit and 
publish abridged editions of the Discipline, omitting such sec- 
tions as refer exclusively to activities in the United States of 
America. 

(7) A Central Conference shall supervise the missionary 
work undertaken by the Church located within its bounds and 
provide suitable organizations for such work; provided that 
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when a Central Conference enters upon such work outside its 
borders, it shall first consult the Board of Foreign Missions. 

(8) A Central Conference, where the laws of the country 
permit, shall have the power to incorporate one or more Execu- 
tive Boards, or Committees with such membership and such 
powers as may have been granted by the Central Conference, 
for the purpose of transacting any necessary business that may 
arise in the interval between the sessions of the Central Confer- 
ence, or that may be committed to said Boards or Committees 
by the Central Conference. 

(9) A Central Conference is authorized to interpret Article 
XXIII of the Articles of Religion so as to recognize the govern- 
ment or governments of the country or countries within its 
territory. 

(10) A Central Conference shall have authority to make 
such modifications of the rules concerning the temporal economy 
of the local Church as to adapt those rules to the conditions 
existing in the fields concerned. 

(11) The Central Conference, with the concurrence of the 
Resident Bishop or Bishops concerned, shall have authority to 
supervise such institutions, interests and properties of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the territory within its jurisdiction 
as may have been provided by funds raised within said jurisdic- 
tion, or as may be intrusted to it. It shall have the power to 
make rules and regulations for the purchase, holding and trans- 
fer of any such property or institution secured or established 
from resources raised within its jurisdiction, and of such other 
properties as may be transferred to it by the Conferences or 
such other organizations, local or general, holding same; pro- 
vided, however, (a) that all procedure shall be subject to the 
laws of the country or countries concerned; (b) that no transfer 
of property shall be made from one Conference to another with- 
out the consent of the Conference holding such property; (c) 
that the existing status of properties held by local Trustees or 
other holding bodies shall be recognized. The Central Confer- 
ence shall not alienate any property or institution, or the pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale or transfer thereof, from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, nor shali the Central Conference in- 
volve the Board of Foreign Missions, or any other organization 
of the Church, in any financial obligation without the official 
approval of said Board or organization. 

(12) A Central Conference may fix the boundaries of the 
Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and Missions within 
its bounds, proposals for changes first having been submitted 
to the Annual Conferences concerned, as prescribed in the book 
of Discipline, § 511, provided, however, that the number of An- 
nual Conferences which may be organized within the bounds 
of a Central Conference shall first have been determined by the 
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General Conference, and, provided further, that no Annual 
Conference shall be organized with less than twenty-five mem- 
bers. It may also, with the consent of the resident Bishops, 
enter into agreements with other Churches or Missions for the 
division of territory or of responsibility for Christian work 
within the territory of the Central Conference. 

(13) A Central Conference shall have power to fix orders 
of business suitable for the District and Quarterly Conferences 
within its territory. 

(14) A Central Conference shall have the power to organize 
Women’s Conferences within its jurisdiction and to determine 
conditions of membership and powers of the same. 

(15) The Journal of the proceedings of a Central Conference 
duly signed by the President and Secretary, shall be sent for 
examination to the General Conference. 

(16) With the exception of determining the number of 
Bishops a Central Conference shall have authority to recom- 
mend the number of general officers in all departments of the 
work of the Church within the boundaries of the Central’ Con- 
ference. 

(17) A Central Mission Conference shall become a Central 
Conference upon fulfillment of § 95, § 1 (1) and upon the rati- 
fication of the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and 
Missions concerned. 


3. 


Powers, Rights and Duties of Bishops or General Superin- 
tendents Elected by Central Conferences 


Insert new Chapter XI, under Part III (following { 203, 1924, 
4 252, 1928), “The Ministry,” to be entitled, “Bishops Elected 
by Central Conferences.” 

253. A Bishop or General Superintendent elected by a 
Central Conference shall be constituted by the election of the 
Central Conference and the laying on of hands of three Bishops, 
or at least one Bishop and two Elders. 

4254. A Bishop or General Superintendent elected by a Cen- 
tral Conference shall have co-ordinate authority with General 
Superintendents elected by the General Conference within the 
bounds of the Central Conference by which he is elected or 
within which he is administering. He shall also be subject to 
the same rules and regulations for retirement, trial and appeal 
as apply in the case of Bishops elected by the General Confer- 
ence. 

255. A Bishop or General Superintendent elected by a 
Central Conference shall have the same rights and duties as a 
General Superintendent elected by the General Conference. 

{| 256. A Bishop or General Superintendent elected by a Cen- 
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tral Conference shall be amenable to the Central Conference, 
with right of appeal to the General Conference. 


4. 


Commission on Powers of Central Conferences 

We recommend that the General Conference appoint a Com- 
mission of twenty-five upon nomination of the General Superin- 
tendents, to be constituted as follows: Five (5) Bishops, ten 
(10) other Ministers, and ten (10) Lay Members. The duties 
of this Commission shall be to study all questions affecting the 
functions, organization and authority of Central Coferences, and 
make report to the General Conference of 1932 with respect 
to such further legislation as may be necessary, giving special 
attention to the questions of dual voting by members of Central 
Conferences in the election of Bishops or other General Con- 
ference officers in the General Conference, and of voting on 
national and other questions in which such delegates may have 
no legitimate concern; also study the problems of support, ten- 
ure, consecration and assignment of Bishops elected by Central 
Conferences, and such other matters as may be germane to 
this general subject. 


5. 
ENABLING ACTS 


(1) 
Eastern Asia 
(Conditional upon the adoption of the Constitutional 
Amendments) 

If and when the Constitutional Amendments empowering 
Central Conferences to elect Bishops and General Superintend- 
ents shall have been adopted and duly notified to the Church 
by the General Superintendents, the Central Conference in Hast- 
ern Asia is hereby authorized to elect two (2) Bishops or 
General Superintendents. 


(2) 
Southern Asia 
If and when the Constitutional Amendments empowering 
Central Conferences to elect Bishops or General Superintend- 
ents shall have been adopted and duly notified to the Church by 
the General Superintendents, the Central Conference in Southern 
Asia is hereby authorized to elect one (1) and only one Bishop 
or General Superintendent. 
(3) 
Latin America 
If and when the Constitutional Amendments empowering 
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Central Conferences to elect Bishops or General Superintend- 
ents shall have been adopted and duly notified to the Church 
by the General Superintendents, the Central Conference in 
Latin America is hereby authorized to elect two (2) Bishops 
or General Superintendents, provided that by such election there 
shall be no more than three Bishops, General Superintendents 
or Missionary Bishops resident within the bounds of the Cen- 
tral Conference in Latin America, during the quadrennium end- 
ing with 1932. 

(Note. It is clearly understood that each of the foregoing 
Enabling Acts shall lapse with the quadrennium ending in 
1932.) 

Adopted, May 19. 


FRATERNITY 
THE METHODIST CHURCH OF JAPAN 
SEE JOURNAL, PaGEs 233, 234 anpD 287 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND BrotTHers, it is certainly an enrichment 
of the General Conference to stop and to consider our fraternal 
relationships in the Kingdom of God and the Church of God, 
and I am speaking for the entire General Conference when I 
say that we are delighted, we are most happy, to receive and to 
welcome these fraternal messengers as they come to us from 
time to time. 

Any man who helps us to see in imagination the distant 
places of the world, who lifts up into our horizon other lands 
and the faces of other peoples and who brings to us something 
of an interpretation of the genius of their national life, puts 
us in his debt. 

We are especially happy to receive tonight messengers and 
messages from the land of the rising sun, from representatives 
of a people whom we so greatly admire; the courteous, coura- 
geous, patient, hard-working, forward-looking ‘people of Japan. 
Their wonderful progress in the last seventy-five years, as you 
know, constitutes one of the marvels of the modern world. It 
is certainly a true thing to say of these our brethren who come 
to us from Japan that the heart of the American people is in 
accord with the heart of the Japanese people in the desire for 
mutual fair play and justice and for the maintenance of peace, 
everlasting peace, between these two great nations as they face 
the Pacific. 

The progress of the Japan Methodist Church is a source of 
gratification and joy to our hearts; and to have even a glimpse 
of it, of the range of its activities and the breadth of its spirit 
and to feel the warmth of its spirit and the upward reach of its 
aspiration, is to kindle one’s enthusiasm. 

It is the privilege of your Committee tonight to present two 
distinguished fraternal messengers from the Japan Methodist 
Church. 

Bishop Locke: Ladies and gentlemen, it is a distinguished 
honor conferred upon the presiding officer tonight to have the 
privilege of presenting to you Dr. T. Ukai, who is now pastor 
of the’ Harris Memorial Church of Kamakura, Japan. For 
twenty-eight years he was pastor of the Ginza Church in the 
City of Tokyo. 

I tarried for the Sunday School Convention in Tokyo on my 
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way to the Philippine Islands in the fall of 1920; and at that 
time I had an invitation from Dr. Ukai to occupy his pulpit. 
I am just reciprocating, or I hope I may be able to do so, the 
very cordial welcome which he extended to me as the pastor 
of the Ginza Church. I told him a few moments ago that I 
remembered with what facility he interpreted my feeble re- 
marks to his congregation on that happy morning, and he said, 
“No, not interpreted, but interrupted.” 

I am almost sorry that he speaks the English language be- 
cause I would like very much to interpret the Japanese language 
to you, and have him address you in his native tongue. 

Dr. Ukai is a charming Christian gentleman, and it is my 
very great pleasure to present him to you as a friend of eight 
years standing. 


FRATERNAL AppRESS OF Dr. TakEsHO UKAI, DELEGATE OF THE 
MetnHopist CHURCH OF JAPAN 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

The land of the Rising Sun in the Far Hast, even Japan, 
salutes the land of the Stars and Stripes in the Far West, even 
United States of America. The youngest member of the world- 
wide Methodist family, even the Japan Methodist Church, takes 
a great delight in commissioning the fraternal messengers to 
convey her sincere greetings to and express heartfelt love for the 
Mother Church in America, even the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

We rejoice with you over every success which has crowned 
your worthy and diversified activities in the world parish, and 
praise God for it. 

We thank you most heartily for your fraternal delegate to 
the General Conference of the Japan Methodist Church, held 
last October, in Kamakura Methodist Church, of which I am 
pastor. The presence of Bishop Charles Bayard Mitchell with 
us was a benediction. His admirable fraternal message was full 
of cheer, encouragement and inspiration. He made us all feel 
more than ever the heart-throbs of the Mother Church. 

We also thank you very sincerely for resident Bishop Herbert 
Welch, loved and respected of Christians and non-Christians 
alike. His long and uninterrupted service in religious work and 
other ways has been most eminent, and he well deserved the 
recent special recognition at the hand of His Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Japan, who was pleased to confer upon him a decora- 
tion of the merit of the third order, and grant him a gracious 
personal audience at the Imperial Palace in Tokyo. We all 
would feel very happy indeed, should he be sent back to his old 
post for another term, as we greatly need a recognized leader, 
administrator, and statesman-like Christian, such as he is, not 
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only in religious work, but also in delicate and complicated 
international relations arising from time to time. 

Our deepest appreciations and hearty thanks are due you for 
your motherly sympathies and generous financial aid toward 
our young church, which has been struggling and pressing on 
toward the marks of high calling in winning Japan for Christ. 
When in 1907, two commissioners were sent out to Japan by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in concurrence with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and the Canadian Methodist 
Church, for the purpose of effectively uniting their respective 
mission work in the field and newly organizing the Japan Meth- 
odist Church, many seriously questioned its wisdom and greatly 
doubted its fruitful outcome. Twenty years have rolled on 
since then and the young church has just become of age, so to 
speak, and her growth has been normal, being full of faith, 
courage, fervent evangelistic spirit, and progressive ideas. 
While she cannot claim her development to have been great or 
rapid, yet her membership and Sunday School enrollments have 
been nearly quadrupled. In giving, too, she has made an en- 
couraging advancement, and self-supporting churches have been 
rapidly imcreasing in recent years. So in 1925 she was able, 
gladly and confidently, to tell the Mother Church in America 
that she could now look after her own interests and needed 
no more subsidy. Thus in 1926 she became an independent 
church in reality. When Mr. Lamont of Morgan & Company, 
New York, was in Japan last year, he was kind enough to make 
a call upon a group of the National Sunday School workers in 
Tokyo, and put to them a sharp question, saying: “Is Christian- 
ity doing any real good in Japan? I think I have a right to 
definitely ascertain the exact facts about it, because I have 
already made a considerable investment in missionary work.” 
The answer was, of course, affirmative and unanimous. You 
too have a right to ascertain the real facts about the exact status 
of the work in Japan, in which you have made such a large and 
continuous investment. If you ask me whether Methodism in 
Japan is doing any real good, or whether the Japan Methodist 
Church is doing any effective work for Christ and His King- 
dom, my answer would be definite and affirmative, as I have 
already stated above. Besides, she has been and is constantly 
producing Christ-like men and women, such as the late Senator 
Ebara, statesman and educator; the late Taro Ando, indefatig- 
able temperance reformer and mighty lay evangelist; Dr. Sho- 
suko Sato, foremost Christian educator, and the like, not to 
mention the late Bishop Honda and others. It was only three 
months ago that East and West Japan Conferences simultane- 
ously met in the city of Kobe for the first time in twenty years 
and held joint or separate sessions, as occasion allowed or re- 
quired. It was rather a novel and daring undertaking. The 
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results have, however, amply justified laborious efforts and large 
expenditures. At a great union Conference prayer meeting one 
morning, the Holy Spirit mightily fell upon nearly five hundred 
preachers and laymen, when they, in response to an invitation 
given by the leader, rushed forward in tears and sobs, and knelt, 
around the great altar in repentance and new consecration. It 
was a new Pentecost in Japan Methodism and a wonderful 
beginning of an organized and protracted evangelistic campaign 
just launched in commemoration of the union of the three 
Methodist Missions and organization of the Japan Methodist 
Church. Another incident of rare value and momentous interest 
took place on the following day. It was the spontaneous and 
enthusiastic giving by a large number of preachers and laymen, 
who pushed their way toward the platform, with cash or pledge 
cards in their hands, and laid them upon the table for the pro- 
posed evangelistic campaign and liquidation of an old debt. It 
was also an inspiring sight, not soon to be forgotten, when 
twenty-eight bright and promising young preachers were or- 
dained deacons or elders by Bishop Uzaki on Conference Sun- 
day in the presence of a large audience. Surely the Japan 
Methodist Church is alive and active, purposing to do her full 
share for Christ and His Kingdom in Japan. Venerable Bishop 
Cranston is the only survivor of six commissioners sent out to 
Japan in 1907, and is able to hear and know, at first hand, these 
joyous and most encouraging facts concerning the Japan Meth- 
odist Church, with whose organization he had so much to do. 
Therefore, I count it my peculiar honor and privilege to thus 
speak in his presence. He has rendered Japan Methodism and 
the Kingdom an imperishable service, and we shall never cease 
to revere and honor him to the end of our days. May God ever 
bless him, and his great and glorious Church! 

Your missionaries in connection with the Japan Methodist 
Church are showing magnanimous and admirable spirit, when- 
ever and wherever they come in close contact with us, the 
Japanese workers. They are only seeking to render the best 
service, wherever they are needed. They are our true yoke- 
fellows and co-workers. We still need them in evangelistic and 
educational, social welfare work and the like. 

In conclusion, let me say again that though young and weak, 
the Japan Methodist Church is fully determined to stand firmly 
and surely for all that Christianity and Methodism mean, and 
to press forward from one victory to another in winning Japan 
and even regions beyond for Christ. For this reason, the young 
church in Japan earnestly desires to keep herself in close touch 
with the Mother Church in America, and sincerely solicits her 
ever increasingly prayerful interest in and fraternal relations 
with the young church. Lastly but not the least, we wish to 
reassure you that we shall never cease to be thankful to the 
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Mother Church in America, and always try to follow her with 
keenest interest and most sincere prayers. 

Merle N. Smith: Dr. Ukai is one of the veteran ministers of 
the Japan Methodist Church. He was for more than twenty- 
five years pastor of the same Church in Tokyo, which is almost 
the record for Methodist preachers. We thank you, Dr. Ukai, 
for your presence and address. 

Your Committee has the pleasure now of presenting the 
credentials of the second fraternal delegate from the Japan 
aes Church who represents the younger group of that 
church. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF REVEREND YOSHIMUNE ABE, DELEGATE 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH OF JAPAN 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

It is my privilege today to bring you affectionate greetings 
from your daughter far across the sea. I feel like using the 
term filial rather than fraternal; for we think of you still as 
our Mother Church. And we are just about to become of age, 
for twenty years ago next month Bishop Cranston and Dr. 
Leonard came with the representatives of the other great Meth- 
odisms of this continent and helped us to become one united 
and autonomous Methodism of Japan. Even after the children 
have reached the age of discretion, and have gone out from 
under the parental roof, the Mother is happy to receive assur- 
ances of undiminished affection, and those assurances I bring 
back to the old Home Church today. 

Four years ago our representative, Brother Kameji Ishizaka, 
was before you to tell of the terrible earthquake which had just 
devastated so great a part of our territory. Your generous 
response to our cry for help has largely made possible a work 
of reconstruction which I am glad to be able to report as well 
on toward completion. Our great Tokyo School, the Aoyama 
Gakuin, from which we have just graduated more than 550 
young men and women, and which has above 3,000 on its rolls, 
is housed in three fine buildings, though it still struggles under 
some debt, and still awaits the erection of a Theological Build- 
ing. And I may state that the new buildings that we have 
erected can accommodate only a fraction of the young people 
who desire to enter our institution. The week before I sailed 
from Japan we had our entrance examinations for our High 
School Department, and though we advertised for 200 new stu- 
dents, 914 made application for admission. Of the twelve 
churches destroyed, most have been rebuilt, the great Ginza 
Church of Tokyo having been dedicated only last month. Our 
people, crushed as many of them seemed to have been, have 
risen courageously and given generously toward this reconstruc- 
tion project. I am grieved to report to you that Brother Ishi- 
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zaka, whom you welcomed so cordially at your previous session, 
and who was in charge of this reconstruction project, after 
many months of illness passed away some months ago. Our 
Church has also suffered the loss of another of its leaders in 
the death, in a railway accident, of Rev. D. Hatano, Secretary 
of our Board of Missions and Evangelism. 

In spite of our great earthquake losses we have been making 
long strides toward self-support in our evangelistic work. We 
shall never cease to be grateful to you, in that, while granting 
us autonomy in the beginning, you did not cease to help us in 
our financial struggles. We have been striving toward com- 
plete financial autonomy, and our present plan is that within 
two years we shall have made all our organized churches self- 
supporting. This, however, will not mean the withdrawal of 
Mission aid from Japan, for we still have the great educational 
interests, the missionaries, both in evangelistic and educational 
work, pioneer evangelism, which is peculiarly the work of the 
foreign missionary, work of social service, and other forms of 
Christian activity, which we are not yet strong enough to under- 
take by ourselves. But as to churches, parsonages, pastors’ 
salaries and church expenses, we are to carry these from our 
own budget, raised among ourselves. And in the past quad- 
rennium we have made much progress in this line. Our self- 
supporting churches have increased in number from 33 to 83, 
a net gain of 50. We have built 35 churches and 31 parsonages. 

And may I go on with a few figures, which may seem very 
dry, but which tell many stories of sacrifice and labors abundant. 
We have a membership of 30,088. We have 42,311 children in 
our Sunday Schools, 5,998 young people in our Epworth 
Leagues, 4,997 members of our Women’s Societies. Last year 
we raised more than $278,000 for our General Expenses. We 
have 127 members of our two Annual Conferences. From our 
three Mother Churches we have 121 missionaries, 67 men and 
54 women, working side by side with us. We are always asking 
for more of them. Our relations with one another could not be 
happier. There is an interdependence among us, and there is 
no place anywhere in our Church organization or our Church 
activities where any lines of nationality are drawn. Our Church 
has made no sweeping advances, but has made healthy progress 
in every branch of its life, and is moying onward steadily as one 
of the great regenerating forces of our Empire. 

At our General Conference in Kamakura last October we 
were greatly honored and favored by the presence of Bishop 
Charles Bayard Mitchell, who brought us your greetings and 
gave us a strong Christian message. Throughout the entire 
Conference there was a rich devotional atmosphere. It was 
almost like a camp meeting in its spiritual emotions and _ its 
dedication to the leading of our Master. The members them- 
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selves pledged large sums towards the wiping out of our evan- 
gelistic fund deficit, and launched our Church out upon a cam- 
paign of evangelism. We are planning to hold retreats for the 
deepening of our spiritual life. Our watchword during the pre- 
vious quadrennium was along the line of Self-Support. Our 
new ideal for this present quadrennium is Dedication for Evan- 
gelism. 

If I should tell you of the discipline and policy of our Japan 
Methodist Church, how we have an episcopal term of only four 
years, though we have just elected Bishop Uzaki for a third 
term, and we have District Superintendents appointed from a 
panel elected by the entire Conference, and we have laymen in 
our Annual Conference, and we have laymen equal in number 
to the ministers in the Bishop’s cabinet, and other slight devia- 
tions from the traditional organization of your body, you might 
accuse me of trying to influence legislation. For I believe that 
all of these are live topics among you. But suffice it to say, that 
with no fear of adjusting our organization to changing condi- 
tions, we still hold to all the great principles which are summed 
up in the word Methodism, and are happy to be a loyal member 
of the great family of people called Methodists. 

“Herbert Welch” is a name spoken among us always with 
gratitude, with sincere respect, and with deep affection. He has 
been a great gift to us from our Mother Church. For more than 
twelve years, indeed, he has been advising us so wisely, under- 
standing us so sympathetically, and inspiring us so richly. Our 
Imperial Majesty, the Emperor, has recently conferred upon 
Bishop Welch an unusual high decoration in recognition of his 
services to the Empire and we all have shared in that honor. 
Brothers and Sisters, it is our sincerest and most earnest desire 
to have our Bishop Welch returned to his old Area, that we may 
continue to have him among us, our ideal Christian statesman 
and friend. 

May I trespass upon the bounds of modesty in a final word of 
my own. I might tell you that I am one of the many products 
of the work of Methodism in Hirosaki, a small city in a far cor- 
ner of Japan. But your missionaries went there half a century 
ago, and in a wonderful way the young people of that town 
responded to the call, not only to the Christian life, but to 
definite Christian service. I am the eighty-seventh of the 132 
young men and women who have gone out of that town to enter 
some form of active Christian ministry. That is just one bit of 
the romance of Missions. Speaking now not as a fraternal 
delegate, but as a simple Japanese boy from far North Japan, 
converted in a Methodist Episcopal Church, baptized at her 
altar, educated in her Mission School, trained for the ministry 
in her School of Theology, welcomed over here in my student 
days, and given training in Drew Theological Seminary, and 
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now for years past happy in preaching and teaching as a Meth- 
odist minister, may I bring my tribute of personal gratitude to 
the feet of my dear Mother Church, and assure her that all she 
has done for me makes more clear in my heart the call to give 
Him more completely the love and the service of my life. 

A host of Methodists in the Land of the Rising Sun join me 
today in a prayer for God’s richest blessing upon this Confer- 
ence, and upon your great Church, that it may increasingly be 
an instrument in his hands for bringing in His Kingdom. 


FAREWELL MEsSAGES of Rev. TAKESHO UKAI AND REy. YOSHI- 
MUNE ABE, DELEGATES FRoM THE METHODIST 
CHURCH OF JAPAN 


Merle N. Smith: The fraternal messengers from Japan to 
this General Conference are about to take their leave. I speak 
for the entire General Conference when I say that the presence 
of these brethren and their addresses have been a delight and 
inspiration. Certainly no one would suppose that it was their 
purpose in their addresses to influence legislation in this Gen- 
eral Conference, but when these brethren pictured to us illumi- 
natingly as they did the program and prosperity of the Japan 
Methodist Church, and then in the next breath told us that their 
Church elects the Bishop for only four years and that the Dis- 
trict Superintendents are elected by the Annual Conference and 
that laymen sit in the cabinet of the Bishop, it was certainly 
bound to appeal to the radical proclivities of this General Con- 
ference. We have not been asked to nominate Bishops for the 
Japan Methodist Church, but regarding the matter with prac- 
ticed eye we think we see Bishop material in these fraternal 
delegates. We thank them for their presence. Some of us wish 
we were going back with them to the land of the cherry blos- 
soms, to the exquisite courtesies and beautiful hospitality of the 
people of Japan. We ask these brothers to bear to their brothers 
and ours of the Methodist Church of Japan the assurances of 


our affection and of our esteem. Dr. T. Ukai and Rey. N. Y. - 


Abe. We bid them Godspeed. 


FAREWELL Worps oF Rey. T. UKat 
Mr. President, ever since I made my appearance in this Con- 


ference you have been very kind to me. In the few days I have 


been with you I have received great education, training, inspira- 
tion and fine impressions upon my mind and heart. I haven’t 
words to express what I feel in my heart sufficiently. Simply I 
want to thank you most happily. Before I go away from this 
Conference I must leave this, my testimony, with you. It is this, 
what I have been in the past and am at present as a min- 


ister-preacher, I owe largely to the Methodist Hpiscopal Church 


and the Simpson College yonder in Iowa. Forty-three years 


hn 
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ago I came to this country as a poor young student eager to 
get a higher education, but without the money in my pocket, 
without a friend on this continent, without sufficient English 
on my tongue, and without faith in God. But merciful God 
placed me under a good Christian in the Japanese Gospel 
Society, then poorly housed in the basement of the Chinese 
Mission at San Francisco. There I was converted and taken 
into the Church communion. Later, friends, I fully surren- 
dered to God’s call for the ministry. Then Dr. Bovard and Dr. 
Harris helped me and I was sent to open a Japanese Mission in 
Japan. 

When I came to this country in 1889 God showed me an open 
way to Simpson College for my education. On I started. On 
the way to Indianola, Iowa, one Sunday evening God spoke to 
me distinctly. He told me to be strong and of good courage. 
I went to the college at Indianola and remained there five years. 
There I was trained and educated, and then I joined Des Moines 
Conference and was sent back to Japan thirty-three years ago. 
In these thirty-three years God has been wonderful to me in 
various ways. Now, this time I come back as a fraternal dele- 
gate from my own Church. Today I go in the name of Japan 
Methodist Church, but in my heart I think I am a Methodist 
Episcopalian. I love your Church. I can’t help that, because 
I was born in it, and reared in it. I thank you for what your 
Church has done for me, and your college. I am glad I have 
stayed with you these days. I pray God may yet give you vic- 
tories in the years to come. Thank you. 


FAREWELL Worps oF Rev. Y. ABE 

I have the feeling just the same kind as Dr. Usaki has ex- 
pressed on this occasion. I am very much thankful for the 
courtesy you have expressed to us and I am leaving this country 
with the new inspiration for the future work of the Japan Meth- 
odist Church. I thank you very much. 

Bishop Leete. Inasmuch as these brothers have so long a 
journey to make home again, I think you would wish me to 
assure them, in the name of the Conference, that we pray for them 
a safe and comfortable return to their homes and God’s greatest 
blessings on all their future work. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA 
SEE JOURNAL, PAGE 262 
Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of the Fraternal Delegates: 


We honor ourselves as a General Conference in honoring 
as we do today the distinguished representative from the Fed- 
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eral Council of Churches of Christ in America. The 
Great Man one time said, “I am a voice.’ The Federal 
Council of Churches is the voice, upon occasion, for at least 
twenty million communicant members of the twenty-eight 
groups that constitute the Federal Council. For one reason 
among others, we stand for the Federal Council of Churches as 
a General Conference because of certain people who stand 


against us. Every militarist in our land, every nullifier or 
would-be nullifier of the eighteenth amendment is unfavorable 


in his attitude toward the Federal Council of Churches. If at 
any time we can find out what these particular people are 
against, we are for it, and anything we know they are for we 
are against. It is an honor that your Committee has in present- 
ing to this General Conference Dr. John Milton Moore, formerly 
the pastor of a great Baptist Church in Brooklyn for a period 
of ten years, and now General Secretary of the Federal Council. 
I present him to you. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF Rey. JoHN Mitton Moore 


Members of this General Conference, this is one of the high 
- and rewarding experiences of my life. I count it a very great 
privilege and honor to be here. I sat in this Conference on 
the day of the presentation of the Bishops’ Address, a noble 
utterance that will hearten and challenge Churches of the world 
regardless of faith and order, and I count it a very great priv- 
ilege and honor to be invited to speak to you this morning in 
behalf of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

The cordiality and warmth of Dr. Smith’s introduction have 
left nothing to be desired, and I feel myself at once at home 
among you, and I hope you are thinking of me, not as an out- 


sider, but as one representing a very significant part of your 


own life and work, for the Methodist Episcopal Church was most 
useful and influential in the creation of the Federal Council of 
Churches nearly twenty years ago. Throughout this period of 
its life your great Communion has been one of the most generous 
supporters of the Federal Council, not only in the contribution 
of money, but in the contribution of life and prayer and interest 
in this great instrument of the greater part of Protestantism in 
the United States. 

You have contributed to this Council some of the most able 
men on our secretarial staff who are serving all of the Churches 
effectively and usefully, in a sense, in your name. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, as 
you must know, is not a free-lance organization. It was created 
by the official representatives of twenty-eight of the Protestant 
Communions of the United States, and itis controlled and 
directed by them. These twenty-eight Protestant bodies include 


J 
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in their communion membership, as Dr. Smith has told you, some 
twenty millions of members. They are represented on the 
Federal Council which meets quadrennially, as does your body, 
by officially appointed delegates, one for each fifty thousand 
communicants. That would mean that this General Conference 
is represented on that body by upwards of one hundred mem- 
bers of your own appointment, and other Protestant bodies in 
proportion to their communion membership. 

The next quadrennial meeting will be held in Rochester, 
December 5 to 12 of this year. Between the sessions of the 
quadrennial meetings there is a committee of some hundred and 
fifty people meeting annually with an administrative committee 
with one representative from each of the Communions, together 
with representatives of affiliated bodies that meet monthly in 
the city of New York. All of the actions of this body are taken 
with a view to complete unanimity and by the fact that you are 
represented on that administrative committee you may be pretty 
sure that the actions of that committee are very carefully con- 
sidered. And the other denominations are likewise represented 
by men of ability. 

The objects of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America were stated many years ago. They are, very briefly, 
as follows: 

The first object is to express the fellowship and catholic unity 
of the Christian Church. The second is to bring the Christian 
bodies of America into united service for Christ. The third is 
to encourage devotional fellowship and mutual council, concern- 
ing the life and religious activities of the Churches. The fourth 
is to secure a larger combined influence for the Churches of 
Christ in all matters affecting the moral and social conditions 
of the people so as to promote the application of the law of 
Christ in every relation of human life. And the fifth and final 
object is to assist in the organization of local branches of the 
Federal Council to promote its aims in their communities. 
There is this limitation to be noted on this fifth statement. As 
a matter of fact the Federal Council has not created local 
branches. It has, however, through the years of its existence 
been interested in assisting the Churches to create local councils 
or federations of churches, so that today all of the great cities, 
practically, in America, and some of those that are not so large, 
and six of the states of our Union have a Council of Churches 
controlled by employed secretaries and a larger number still of 
your city and state organizations are in existence under volun- 
tary leadership; the idea being that an overhead Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches may be effective, but that it is not going to do 
the thing for which the Federal Council was itself organized 
unless it shall promote the spirit of fellowship and of coopera- 
_ tion in every community of the land, large and small, and help 
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to create the kind of an instrument in that community through 
which the spirit of fellowship may function. The Federal Coun- 
cil is endeavoring to observe these limitations with very great 
carefulness. They are written into the constitution as well. 

This Federal Council shall have no authority over the constit- 

uent bodies adhering to it, but its province shall be limited to 

the expression of its council and the recommending of a course 

of action in matters of common interest to the Churches, local » 
councils and individual Christians. It has no authority to draw 

up a common creed or form a government or worship, or in any 

way to limit the full autonomy of the Christian bodies adhering 

to it. The agency of the Federal Council is authorized, not in 

the direction of a unit of the Churches, but it is sympathetic with 

and interested in every movement and in every utterance that is 

looking toward a larger expression of the united life and a com- 

mon concern for the kingdom. 

But the ‘necessity for the Federal Council hes in another 
direction, in the field of experience and life and work. It is the 
co-operative instrument of these twenty-eight communions, 
through which they seek to do those things that can be done 
better in unity than in separation. The Federal Council in this 
respect is in harmony with the essential genius of our Ameri- 
can life. I have been interested in noting how our fathers dealt 
with the political problem in the early history of the American 
continent, in some such way as that in which we are trying to 
deal with this problem of a divided Church. There were 
thirteen colonies stretched along the Atlantic seaboard, as separ- 
ate and independent of each other as any thirteen European 
states. After one hundred years or more of that independence 
the situation became intolerable. They had to effect some kind 
of unity. They could not defend themselves against a common 
foe. They could not go out in any adequate way to the conquest 
of the continent. One trembles to think what the story of 
American history would have recorded had thirteen independent 
colonies gone out to make war on each other for possession of this 
great domain. They were kept apart by colonial jealousies and 
by the fear of a superstate. Any one of those colonies, for 
instance, Massachusetts, might have said, “We have set up a 
standard to which all good men may repair. Make Massachu- 
setts the center of a great new American State.” Virginia 
would probably have said the equivalent of “Not on your life”; 
and Georgia and the rest of them would have said the same. 
They did not put them all into a single melting pot and out of 
that constitute a new and great nation. They drew up a Con- 
stitution of the United States which begins, “We, the people of 
the United States, in order to form a more perfect union do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States of 
America.” Finding it quite impossible to create a great Ameri-_ 
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can State, they created a federal union of sovereign States so 
that Webster could say “Liberty and union, one and inseparable, 
now and forever.” 

It is the genius of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America that it shall undertake to secure such essential unity 


eas does not encroach on essential liberty. The Protestant 


< 


Churches are kept apart by denominational jealousies and the 
fear of a super-Church. The Federal Council hopes that it may 
be pointing the way toward a solution of our problem. The old 
ediaeval Church got unity at the cost of liberty; and the re- 
ormers got liberty for us at the cost of unity. What we need 
and are trying to accomplish is to secure the largest measure of 
unity in our common life and experience and work, and preserve 


«those essential liberties and loyalties and backgrounds and ‘tradi- 


tions which have been of real spiritual value to us through the 
years, and which we believe may continue to be of spiritual 
value to us and to others. 

Two great reasons there are why something has to be done. I 
am. sure I am speaking to a sympathetic congregation of Chris- 
tian men and women, for I am only pleading the cause your 
bishops have already pleaded from this platform. Something has 
to be done, and needs to be done very speedily-if we are to hold 


“the young life of our Churches to the great common cause that 


we are representing here today. A new demand for a larger 


‘“< unity of Protestant Christendom has been making itself vocal, 


( 


particularly in these recent years, and we must act. The second 
reason that I would cite here, first of all, is that of a divided 
Protestantism—I mean a Protestantism that has several strate- 
gies instead of any sort of common strategy. I thank God we have 
gotten past the day of quarreling with each other, and of intol- 
erance. Our denominations have good will to each other; but 
we need more than that. We need a common strategy concern- 
ing great common tasks and problems, if we are to meet them 
effectively. There comes in the history of the world now and 
then a change of the moral and social climate. Such a one came 
in the sixteenth century. The place of the Church had to be 
adjusted to that which came as a rediscovery, or a change of 
emphasis upon justification by faith, which recognized the indi- 
vidual and gave him a new place in state and church, and re- 
sulted in nationalism on the one hand and denominationalism 
on the other. It had to be, and on the whole was beneficent and 
effective. 

But now has come a change of climate in our time through 
the discovery of another somewhat obscured doctrine of the 
Christian faith, the gospel of the Kingdom, the great hope of 
Jesus that the Kingdom of God could be established upon this 
planet; and that calls for a united approach to the great prob- 

lems of the Kingdom of God, which is absolutely essential if we 
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are going to succeed. Four years before the outbreak of the 

great war, Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, whom I have thought of 

as one of the great prophets of the modern time, wrote a book 

ealled “Christianity and the Social Crisis.” You may remem- 

ber one sentence—I never memorized it but I never can forget 

it—that closes one of the great chapters of that book. As I 

quote it, remember that it was four years before the outbreak 

of the World War, and that almost everything that has happened 

since 1910 has gone to intensify the crisis of which Dr. Rausch- 

_ enbusch spoke. He said that it rests with us to say whether we 

t{/ , are to enter upon a new era in the transformation of the world, 

\ or whether our civilization is destined to go down to the grave- 

cyard of dead civilizations and God will have to try once more. 

If that is our problem it is too big for us unless we can mass 

“i our resources and call on the resources of the living God him- 

-  ..self. A change of moral and spiritual and social climate is com- 

ing in our day, and it calls for a more expressive and more 
visible unity of the Churches of God. 

A second reason is that a divided, sectarian, competing Chris- 
tianity is an essential denial of the very genius of the Gospel of 
Jesus. If I had time I could show by many citations that the 
major concern of our Lord Jesus Christ was the creation of 
fellowship. When he defines the supremely good man he says, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers’—the furtherers of fellowship, 
the people who will have nothing to do with intolerance and sus- 
picion. “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God,” for they are doing the divinest thing in 
the world. May I cite another illustration? It is familiar, 
from the Sermon on the Mount: “If you are bringing your gift 
to the altar,” said Jesus—and I think we need to pause and exer- 
cise some spiritual imagination. That altar was central in their 
religion; it was the holiest thing they knew. It had come 
down through the long generations, ministered to by a priest- 
hood that they believed appointed by God in perpetuity, in 
accord with a ritual every item of which they thought God had 
appointed. ‘There was a victim on that altar. Blood was flow- 
ing there. Here are the words of Jesus: If you are bringing 
your gift to the altar and you remember that your brother has 
something against you, just leave your gift there before the 
altar. It will not do any harm to postpone that for a while, 
but this cannot be postponed. Leave your gift before the altar and 
go your way. First be reconciled to your brother; then come 
and offer the gift—That seems to be Jesus’ very striking way of 
telling us that fellowship comes first among the interests of 
God, and that it should be the first among the interests of the 
Churches of God. And this Federal Council, my brothers and 
sisters, is a more or less feeble effort of earnest men and women 
to find the way into a unity that will express us adequately and 
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will show the world that we are not divided, and will at the same 
time preserve for us traditions too precious for us easily to 
barter them away. 

Our quadrennial meeting in Rochester in December, the 20th 
anniversary of the organization of the Federal Council, will be 
a very notable meeting. We are not going to spend five minutes \_..— 
of those six days in blowing horns over the achievements of ee 
past. We are going to spend every morning session in a candid 
inquiry in which we are asking people all over the country to 
participate, in advance, under the leadership of a committee of 
one hundred—we are going to undertake, in advance of that 
meeting, a thing that may discover whether there may not be a 
new word to be uttered that will challenge the imagination and 
conscience of the Christian people of Ameriéa, even beyond the 
challenge given in the organization of the Federal Council 
twenty years ago. And because we want to move wisely, and 
want any expression of judgment given there to be thoroughly 
representative of our constituents, we are calling thoughtful 
men and women all over the country to join in preparing our 
minds and hearts to understand a little better than we can now, 
the heart of the people, and the meaning of that prayer of our 
Lord that we quote, which he uttered when he was just ready to 
give his hands to be crucified and prayed: “O my Father, that 
they all may be one, that the world may believe.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have great honor in presenting to you in 
behalf of the Federal Council, its report to the constituent 
bodies. I understand that it has already been distributed to the 
delegates. I respectfully ask that it be given reference to the 
proper committee. 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 
SEE JOURNAL, PAGEs 287, 298, 294 anp 305 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates : 

Bishop and members of the General Conference: It is a high 
privilege we have in receiving and welcoming at this time the 
fraternal messenger from the United Church of Canada. We 
have rather special admiration for our friends and neighbors, 
the people of Canada. It has been suggested that the reason we 
especially admire the Canadians is because we think they are so 
much like ourselves. I want, Mr. President, the privilege, on 
behalf of your Committee, of presenting this morning in an in- 
formal fashion the fraternal messenger from the United Church 
of Canada. He will speak tonight at the great meeting for the 
reception of fraternal messengers with Dr. Hulme of England. 
I have great pleasure in presenting to you Dr. G. A. McIntosh, 
former president of the Methodist Conference in Canada, pastor 
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of the Douglass Memorial Church in Montreal, and one of the 
outstanding leaders of the United Church in Canada. 

Bishop Leete: Dr. McIntosh of the United Church of Canada. 

Dr. G. A. McIntosh: Mr. Chairman, fathers and brethren, I 
wish to acknowledge gratefully your kindness in mentioning the 
name of the United Church of Canada and extending to me as 
its representative this courtesy just now. I know that the name 
the United Church of Canada is somewhat new, but after all 
it is a good name, for one thing because it begins with the same 
word, and has the same number of syllables almost in it as the 
name United States of America; therefore I think the name 
ought to have a good ring to it. 

I am to have a chance to speak to the Conference again. I 
would say that we must be something alike, because your Con- 
ference has much the same spirit and manner and appearance 
as have the General Conferences I have known, only you do things 
in a much better way. 

I thank you for this courtesy this morning. 


ForMAL FRATERNAL MeEssaGE OF THE Rey. G. A. McIntTosH 


Mr. Chairman and Christian Friends: It is my pleasant duty 
and my distinguished privilege to bear greetings from the 
United Church of Canada to this General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States of America. 
I may just say in the beginning that the United Church of 
Canada is numerically the largest of the Protestant denomina- 
tions in our Dominion. That United Church came into being 
in the month of June, 1925. It is just getting under way, just 
finding its bearings, just trying to consolidate its new plans, for 
it is not yet three years, you see, since the consummation of that 
union. 

From the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States 
we in Canada have learned much and have received great in- 
spiration. We have been inspired as from a distance we have 
seen your great achievements. We have witnessed what you 
have done on occasions, in some of your great campaigns, evan- 
gelistic campaigns for moral reforms, financial campaigns. We 
have watched with admiration the way that you do things, and 
it has been to us a great example. It has given to us a vision 
of better methods of accomplishments in the Christian Church 
just to see and to witness this Methodist Episcopal Church at 
work. And then we have received great inspiration also, in 
Canada, from many visits from leaders of your Church at times 
when we were trying to launch some endeavor. When we had 
some forward movement afoot, and we appealed to some of your 
men to come over, how generous they have been. What inspira- 
tion their visits have brought to us. I remember just in recent 
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years within my own memory visits by Bishops McDowell, Mc- 
Connell, Hughes, Leonard, and many others I could name who 
have come to us and in our city, in Toronto, or in Montreal, in 
our General Conferences at different times, have graced our 
occasions and have brought us inspiration and have put heart 
into our work, and have enabled us to do greater things because 
of the helpfulness of their visits and the addresses they have 
given. Above all, we have received inspiration from this great 
Methodist Episcopal Church, from your loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
We have seen days when it has not been just easy to be true 


and steady and steadfast in that locality. We have seen how he , 
has continued to be the soul of your work, how he has continued | 
to be the source of your spiritual passion in this Church of yours, | 


and we have seen how you have been loyal to Christ in the midst 
of the great national problems that you have before you. When 
it comes to the very difficult things to do you have seemed to 
stand steadfast in your loyalty to him, as though you would say 
to the world that there is no civilization can endure, there is no 
social structure that can be permanent, unless Jesus Christ is it 
inspiration, and unless He is its foundation, and your loyalty to 
our common Lord and Master has been an inspiration to us just 
over the line, as we have been, of course in smaller ways, trying 
to pursue our work and also to draw to Him. 

I would lke to acknowledge tonight in the presence of this 
General Conference the helpfulness that we have received. I 
would like to say that a Canadian feels at home, and should feel 
at home in these United States of America. for one thing, 
there are so many of my fellow citizens in every state of this 
great Union; indeed, one of the things that keeps our Canadian 
statesmen lying awake at night is trying to think up ways of 
keeping our young men on our own side of the line, and from 
being attracted across to this prosperous country, and to the 
higher wages that you pay in this land, to the multitude of 
opportunities that are on every hand here, and we have difficulty 
in keeping our young men at home, and we are very glad also 
that we receive from you that overflow into our western country, 
and so we mingle with you, and the Canadian feels very much 
at home here with you, and the Canadian feels at home here 
because of the similarity of our national ideals. 

Dr. Smith spoke of the two democratic countries, and I like 
to think of their democratic ideals. You are a peace-loving 
nation as we are. You like to develop opportunities for every 
class of people throughout your land, and that is also the 
aim of our people. In many ways there is a similarity in our 
national spirit, in our national ideals, and the Canadian should 
feel at home in this country. Altogether it is a matter of greatest 
satisfaction to us to live beside such a strong and. chivalrous 
generous neighbor as the United States of America. Our 
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country is receiving the greatest benefit, the greatest help in 
many ways from your country. 

I think it was mentioned on this platform during your Con- 
ference that there have gone out from United States investors 
into other lands perhaps the sum of over fourteen billions of 
dollars, and we in Canada have had the privilege of being loaned 
to us from your people the sum of four billions out of that four- 
teen billions, and it is developing our resources, it is helping 
industrialize our country and in many ways is a great inspira- 
tion to our land, and we in many ways would like to acknowl- 
edge how good a thing it is for us just to live beside so helpful 
a neighbor. 

I would like to acknowledge here the very great kindness and 


the very gracious hospitality that has been extended to me as — 
a fraternal delegate from my Church in your midst. Nothing © 


that your officials could do for my comfort or pleasure has been 
omitted, and I am sure I appreciate the courtesy towards our 
United Church. 

Now I just want to state a few words in answer to the ques- 
tions that have been asked me about the United Church of Can- 
ada, and I want to put them in questions in order to say what 
I want to say briefly. Somebody has asked me how long did it 
take to bring about the union between the Congregational, the 
Presbyterian and the Methodist denominations in Canada. Well, 
the discusion began about twenty years ago, and in about the 
space of twelve years our theologians and leaders had worked 
out the doctrine or basis of union, and the general outline of 
the plan of coming together, and then after they had worked 
out the plan they began to put it into operation jointly. They 
said, we will co-operate in our mission work to a certain extent, 
and they divided our great Home Mission fields, and the Meth- 
odist Church would work in one part of the country, and the 
Presbyterian Church would work in another part, and so, not 
over-lapping, they found that in those Home Mission fields, as 
they put their plans into practice, that in that part of the Proy- 
ince where the Methodist Church was working the Presby- 
terians would go in with us, and in the part of another Province 
where the Presbyterians were working the Methodists would go 
in with them, and they worked in their different Provinces, and 
thus sowed the idea of union to the people, and at last they 
launched the plan after about twenty years of talking and work- 
ing and getting together. It took a long time. I say that 
because it was not done in a hurry. It was not just a new idea 
that happened to catch on and was carried through with a hop, 
a step and a jump. It was something that was well considered 
and thought of, and conviction was behind it, and they felt that 
it was the right thing to do, that it was something that would 
further the Kingdom of Christ in our country, and taking it 
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and looking at it from every angle at last the Union was happily 
moulded. Somebody has asked the question, Is it a complete 
union ? 

Is it a complete union? You know sometimes when unions 
are attempted there is a minority that stays outside. And there 
might be a minority of Congregationalists remaining and re- 
taining the Congregational Church, and there might be a mi- 
nority of Methodists that would not concur and there would still 
be a Methodist Church; but I am very glad to say that all the 
Congregational Churches went into the Union and all the Meth- 
odist Churches went into the Union, and that all the Presbyterian 
Churches—no, no, eighty-three per cent of the Presbyterian con- 
gregations went into the Union and seventy per cent of the mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian Church went into the Union. There 
is still a non-concurring or intransigeant element that remains 
outside in the Presbyterian Church and did not come into the 
Union. So that it is a fairly complete Union. We are glad it 
has succeeded to the extent that it has. 

Another question that has been asked in regard to the United 
Church of Canada is this: Is it a real Union? That is, I take 
the question to mean this, as men have come into this Union have 
they really gone in together, so that they can blend together, 
or do they still keep their alignment, and in a church court do 
the Presbyterians vote together and the Methodists line up to- 
gether and still vote together? I am happy to say in answer to 
that question there has been no church court, there has been no 
church board that I know of where there has been any such 
division as that. They seem to have gone into it with their 
hearts and questions are considered on their merits, and it is a 
real Union of these three bodies. I think it is a good evidence 
that it is a real Union from this point of view, that Presbyterian 
ministers have been invited to Methodist churches and Methodist 
ministers to what were Presbyterian churches, and the pastorates 
are happy pastorates. These ministers are working happily in 
the congregations where they are. I received last Sunday into 
membership with the church I serve thirty-two new members. It 
was a Methodist. church before, but of those thirty-two new 
members twenty-two were formerly Presbyterians or Congrega- 
tionalists, or their families were, and they came in from that 
sort of tradition, So, from that point of view it is a real Union 
and means that hearts are in it as well as their votes. I think it 
is a good omen that the great American Church in Montreal, 
looking around for a minister and wanting to find the best 
possible man for that important pulpit with its one hundred 
years of Presbyterianism behind it, chose one of your Methodist 
ministers, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, of Detroit. We are all 
exceedingly happy in Montreal in the thought that he is coming 
to us—and there are one or two other important United 
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Churches in Montreal that are looking around for a good min- 
ister. 

Somebody has asked me what is the underlying motive that 
swept the denominations forward into this Union. I think I 
could say two things in reply. In the first place, there was a 
spiritual motive in the hearts of the leaders of this Union, and 
it was this that they wanted, to join in a common work. It was 
comparatively easy to take the first step toward that Union, to 
take that step because they felt it a Christian duty to try to do 
something toe manifest better unity of the Church of Christ. 
Sometimes it has been a painful thing to think that, great as 
our denominations were, and greatly as they were beloved by us 
(I was a Methodist and I love the Methodist Church still, and 
always will as long as I live), no one can help feeling that de- 
nominationalism sometimes tends to breed exclusiveness. You 
know the story of the two neighbors walking down the street to 
church together, talking happily together until they came to a 
church, and one said, “This is my church; I go in here; will 
you come in with me?” “Oh no, that is your church; but I go 
on to the true church down the street.” He felt that there was 
a difference and he could not help showing it to his neighbor. 

And there is another thing, on the mission field where the 
missionaries go out it seems sometimes as though it is difficult 
there to bear one’s witness to the unity of the Church of Christ 
because there are different branches of the Church working 
under different forms, and they are separate. Successful at- 
tempts have been made to overcome that, and yet in our Home 
Mission fields, sometimes in a little village, it has been difficult 
to bear witness, as we would bear it, to the unity of the Church 
of Christ. There may be, on opposite sides of the street, two 
churches in a little community, and either one of those buildings, 
so far as the building is concerned, is large enough for the 
religious service of the entire community. And while there is 
not enmity or a bad spirit, somehow it tends to build up a differ- 
ence and perhaps a spirit of exclusiveness in that community. 
I think that first of all there was the spiritual motive behind 
that union, that they wanted to try to bear witness to the unity 
of the Church of Christ. 

But another answer is, as to the motive behind the union, they 
wanted to do the work of Christ better, and I think that already 
the United Church of Canada in a country like ours is so largely 
rural—forty-eight per cent of our people belong to the Home 
Mission area. We have perhaps in all four thousand worshiping 
units or congregations in connection with our Home Mission 
work, and we feel we can do our work much better in Canada by 
being together. And as we extend out to our new provinces of 
the west we can cope with the difficulties of a new country and 
keep up with the new settlements better if we do not have to 
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plant a Presbyterian Church, a Methodist Church, and a Con- 
gregational Church in every community, but can establish one 
United Church in that community. 

We can do the work for Christ better in our country, we 
think. Already the United Church has its ambition in our 
country that wherever new settlements go there shall be no Prot- 
estant settler who shall be beyond the services of the Church. 
That has been a motive helping this movement forward and 
makes us feel we ought to promote it, because we feel we can 
do the work of Christ better in our land. It is not simply that 
we want to spend less money; but we want to spend the Lord’s 
money better, and we feel that in this way we can do it better 
than in a divided community of different denominations. 

Somebody has asked, “Is the spirit of the United Church of 
Canada as keen and spiritually earnest as before in the different 
denominations?” Perhaps I could answer in this way, that last 
year the giving of the United Church of Canada was twenty- 
five per cent higher than the giving of the three denominations 
in their best year before they went into the union. Perhaps I 
could put it this way: that year 278 of our Home Missions, the 
missions, congregations or pastoral charges that were assisted 
from our Home Mission funds, became self-sustaining. That 
was for this reason, here were these two little churches, one on 
each side of the street. For the ten years before union one of 
these churches got from its denominational board an assistance 
of perhaps four hundred dollars a year, and the other church on 
the other side of the street got six hundred dollars a year from 
its Home Mission Board. Those two churches went together 
and now they pay their minister and the running expenses, and 
last year they gave one thousand dollars to the mission boards. 
If the United Church increases its giving by ten per cent it 
would be giving all our boards are asking them to give. So I 
say that the spirit of the United Church of Canada is earnest 
and keen and full of passion for the work of the Kingdom of 
Christ in our country. 

Now let me say, in closing, that the Methodists that went into 
that United Church of Canada have not ceased to love the Meth- 
odist Church. I ask you not to feel that we no longer feel that 
we are to be counted among the Methodists of the world. We 
still love Methodism and are trying to carry into that United 
Church of Canada the passion of Methodism, its love for social 
service and for the evangelism of our country. We want to do 
that, only we feel we can do it better in our land in the union 
than as separate denominations. I would like to say that our 
officials have asked me to say that they value very highly the 
fraternal relation that the Methodist Church always had with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. They 
value that fraternal relationship very highly and they would be 
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delighted if it might be continued in the future between the 
United Church of Canada and your great Church in the United 
States. 


FAREWELL Worps oF REVEREND G. A. MoINTosH 


Merle N. Smith: Dr. G. A. McIntosh, our honored guest from 
the United Church of Canada, who addressed us on Wednesday 
night, delighting us and inspiring us, is about to take his leave. 
I speak for you as for myself when I say to Dr. McIntosh that 
his presence and his message have greatly enriched this General 
Conference. We bid him God-speed. 

Bishop Nicholson: It is my great privilege to present Dr. 
McIntosh to you again. 

Rev. G. A. McIntosh: Mr. Chairman and members of the 
General Conference: As I appear just for a moment before you 
to say good-bye before going home, I would just like to say 
what a joy it will be to report to the officers of our church in 
Canada the very great cordiality with which you have received 
the announcement of the name of the United Church of Canada, 
and I would just like to say to you that in the prayers of the 
United Church of Canada you will be remembered, that grace 
and mercy and peace may be multiphed unto your leaders as 
you represent the people of your great Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Bishop Nicholson: When it is known that in one Conference 
in a certain area, we have more than fifty ministers that come 
from Dr. McIntosh’s country, he will understand how thoroughly 
we welcome him and rejoice in his work. 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH (ENGLAND) 
SEE JOURNAL, Pages 244, 294 ann 295 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Reception of 
Fraternal Delegates: 


Bishop and brethren of the Conference ,you will be glad to 
know that the fraternal delegate from the British Conference is 
here. You will wish to greet him at once, and your committee 
desires the privilege of presenting him informally to the Gen- 
eral Conference at this time, it being understood that he is to 
speak, to give his formal address at a later time. 

There is an old couplet that runs like this: 


“Where better can a father be 
Than in the heart of his familee ?” 
There isn’t any possible suggestion of the patriarch about our 


distinguished guest, but we want him to know now that he is 
in the heart of the great Methodist family. 
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I have great pleasure in presenting to you the Rev. Thomas 
Ferrier Hulme, Ex-President of the British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, and fraternal delegate to this Conference. 

Rev. Thomas Ferrier Hulme: Bishop, Fathers and Brethren, 
I esteem it a great privilege to be thus presented to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. I heartily 


thank you for the cordiality of your reception and I just as 


heartily reciprocate all the kindly feelings that you have ex- 
pressed. 

I understand that I am to have the privilege later on of speak- 
ing to you, so I will not now impose upon your good feelings. 
Philosophy tells me that the essence of thinking is that right 
ideas occur at the right time. I understand, therefore, that at 
this time there should be imposed upon me, with a view to later 
opportunities, silence, and I wish to show you that I have so 
much respect for you and regard your business of such great 
importance that I merely greet you in this way and thank you 
heartily for your reception, and hope to meet you again a little 
later on. 


ForMAL FRATERNAL MESSAGE OF THE REVEREND THOMAS 
Frrrier HULME 


Bishop and members of the General Conference: This is to 
me a very proud moment. The British Conference, whose repre- 
sentative I now am, has from time to time honored me beyond 
my merits and greatly beyond my expectations. Next to placing 
me in the chair of John Wesley in my own city, I prize this 
as one of the greatest privileges of my ministry. And the 
warmth of your welcome, for which I sincerely thank you, 
greatly enhances its value. 

This General Conference will be to me forever memorable. 
There are many differences between your Conference and ours. 
The first that struck me was this: On this platform sit your 
Bishops. On our platform sit the ex-Presidents. In other 
words, you look on the powers that be; we look up to the powers 
that used to be, that is to say, we reverence the past, you criti- 
cize the present. At least, I am told that is your intention when 
you get the chance. 

There is, however, this point of resemblance; up here, silent 
wisdom; down there, competition for points of order. But I 
noticed both in your Conference and in ours that the floor is 
always extremely good-natured as long as it is getting its own 
way. : 

it is one of the cherished traditions of your great Conference 
to give the most courteous and warm-hearted recognition to 
every authorized representative of the Mother-Church of world- 
wide Methodism, and on my return I shall report that the Gen- 
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eral Conference of 1928 has lavished on me, in private as well 
as in public, every token of affection that a big child can show 
to a proud parent. Blessed be the dear united love that will not 
let us part. I am sure that our own Conference would wish me 
to endorse those words written by John Wesley only one month 
before he died, to Ezekiel Cooper, a letter in which he said: 
“Lose no opportunity of declaring to all men that Methodists \ 
are one people in all the world, and that it is their deermine- ) 
tion so to continue though mountains rise and oceans roll to 
sever us in vain.” But the outside world will never believe that 
we mean what we say until the Wesleyan Methodist and the 
Primitive Methodist and the United Methodist in England, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, North and South, in America, 
<“finally determine they have talked union long enough and that 
\the time has actually arrived to really practice it. And when 
next the Ecumenical Conference meets, as I suppose it will on 
this side of the Atlantic in 1931, surely by that meeting we will 
be able to make some great announcement that will result in 

_. jubilation.and doxology. 

’ Our own controversies in regard to Methodist union have 
already been going on for fifteen years. It shows that our 
people are really much better than they sometimes seem to be. 
If only we compare the language and the manner and the inci- 
dents of those discussions of recent years with those of the con- 
troversies of seventy and eighty years ago when much of the 
mischief was done which we are now striving to put right, the 
whole thing is on a higher level altogether. The restraint on 
both sides is much greater, and I for one cannot but believe that 
God is bestowing grace on the children, that their forefathers 

_did not possess in any large numbers, and which certainly they 
did not evince. The old times were not better times; they were 
worse. There was far less charity. It is not of course for me 
to say what will happen at our Conference in Liverpool next 
July, but we quite hope at that Conference by a requisite major- 
ity we shall obtain consent to bring our enabling bill before 
Parliament and get it through as early as possible, and then 
settle down to work out the details of circuit areas and district 
areas and departmental details, and so be ready five years hence 
in 1933 for the United Conference of one Methodist Church, 
and then—and there I suppose I must be very careful what I 
say and how I say, but I will put it like this—how long will 
it be before that term “The General Conference” has a much 
wider and more intensive connotation than it has today? Some 
of us old men are dreaming—and the prophet Joel said we would 
—that some day hands across the seas will clasp in both a League 

| of Nations and a League of Churches. We cannot yet see how 
that will be done, but God moves in a mysterious way, and when 
God does move may World-Wide Methodism move along with 
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Him, and if the League of Liquor is nervous already about you, 
what will it be then? We are given to understand that when 
nerves get about enough the next stage is collapse. 

“Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take.” 

I have been in this Conference eight days. You, too, have 
been sitting for nine. You have not yet hatched much. You 
have just been very good naturedly clucking, until the period of 
incubation ends, which is supposed to be, I understand, about 
the fifteenth day. 

Much has impressed me, very much. The Bishops in their 
noble address, the Bishops in the chair and their ease and in- 
sight in ruling, the fellowship in prayer and service in your 
opening hour of devotion, I have been greatly impressed with 
the rank and file of your delegates, with their keen attention 
and their manifest reserve of power, your laymen with their 
great ability and equally great loyalty; and certainly with the 
fine army of lady attendants who have come to see that you 
act as you should. I think we can match all this in our country. 
But there is one unique feature that enraptures me and dis- 
tinguishes you from us and from any other ecclesiastical assem- 
bly that I know. In answer to the question, “Are there few 
that be saved?” our Lord replied, “They shall come from the 
East and the West and the North and the South and shall sit 
down together in the Kingdom of God.” And I declare that in 
your presence my old Methodist heart has discovered, has redis- 
covered its Hallelujah. As I have said, “Here are the first 
fruits; our God is marching on.” And when the South gets in 
properly there will be no holding me in, but I shall want to 
come back again and shout with you in a nobler, sweeter song. 

As I have seen Japan, and Korea, and China and Africa and 
other races from the Islands of the Sea and the Continent of 
Europe and your own vast Continent, thus met with one accord 
in one place, all sharing equal rights and privileges and ignor- 
ing entirely racial distinction, I have found myself re-editing . 
Rudyard Kipling’s words, 


“Hast is east and west is west 
And never the twain shall meet,” 


and I am going back to England to say that here in Christ 
Jesus East is West and West is East, and never the twain shall 
art. 

" Now it seems to be quite appropriate that the British Con- 
ference has sent to you one who, for five and twenty years, has 
resided in Bristol. That is the.city of the Wesleys. Charles 
Wesley lived there for twenty years. His house still stands 
there. He wrote many of his famous hymns there. Five of his 
children died there. Bristol is the city of John Wesley’s first 
open air sermon. He built his first room, which he called “The 
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Old Room” in Bristol, and then a new room which still stands 
and which is the oldest Methodist chapel in the world, in which 
Wesley held eighteen of his annual conferences, as many as he 
held in London and more than in City Road Chapel, for that 
came on later. Wesley founded his famous Kingswood School 
at Bristol, that has sent hundreds of preachers into the ministry 
and given us more than twenty presidents of Conferences, and 
many remarkable business and professional men of national and 
even international fame. That school gave you Joseph Pilmoor 
who with Boardman was Wesley’s first missionary to America. 
No city in the world has such direct associations with the begin- 
nings of Methodism in America as Bristol. Captain Webb, the 
soldier evangelist, first met John Wesley in Bristol, was con- 
verted in Bristol in 1765, came over to America full of fire and 
life, as Wesley said, and by his soul-converting preaching was 
instrumental in building the old John Street Chapel in New 
York. You did not have much money then, so this soldier gave 
you the largest single donation for that chapel, and then lent 
you three hundred pounds. Then he helped in laying one of 
the foundations over here—I am not going to be drawn into the 
Maryland and Strawbridge controversy—when he had succeeded 
in laying one of the foundations over here, he returned to Bris- 
tol and built our historic chapel and died there in 1796. If you 
enter that chapel today the first window on the left shows the 
Captain in his scarlet regimentals and with the shade over his 
eye. His bones rest beneath the pulpit, and still over the socket 
of his eye in that tomb rests the green shade. 

It was in the year that John Street Chapel was built that a 
letter was read urging Wesley to send preachers, and the year 
following came Pilmoor and Boardman. In 1770 and 1771 
John Wesley sent a youth twenty-five years of age, then in the 
fifth year of his traveling, to a place in the Bristol and Bath 
district. As that youth tramped on foot the rough roads of that 
country, very lovely by nature but unlovely in its spiritual desti- 
tution and paganism, and went over ground that I have known 
so long, there was stirred in him a longing to utilize his five 
years’ experience of English itinerancy in the far vaster field of 
this new world. 

And at the Conference in Bristol in 1771 Francis Asbury 
made that covenant with God and with Methodism that sent 
him here later. And as you know in the original minutes of 
that Bristol Conference it is stated that there were five who 
volunteered and two who were accepted, Asbury and Wright. I 
could take you to that very room in Bristol where that little 
Conference of ten people sat that decided his destiny and yours. 
Never did a rugged frame enshrine a tenderer heart, and never 
did son revere father and mother more and better, and returned 
their love more tenderly than he. So he huried to his old home, 
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spoke his farewell, handed to his mother his one earthly treasure, 
his silver watch, and was back again in a few days in Bristol 
to sail for America. 

Two hundred and seventy years before that Sebastian Cabot, 
born in Bristol, left that port with his father and discovered 
Nova Scotia a year before Christopher Columbus reached the 
main lands in the South. Little did people dream in 1771 that 
that Bristol ship was bringing to your shores a greater man than 
either, your own glorious Francis, not only the master builder 
of your Church, one of God’s own builders of your mighty na- 
tion. O how I love Francis Asbury for this one reason, that 
when that Britisher took you to his heart it was “until death do 
us part.” Others whose names you honor came for a time and 
returned; but during the birth throes of this great republic he 
braved all contumely and shouldered his cares and then in the 
rebirth of your nation won an imperishable crown. In choosing 
you Francis Asbury chose the better part—not because you are 
better—I don’t see how you could be, do you?—but better 
because for him it was God’s will. 

Again—and I notice that these points are made in that excel- 
lent Methodist Review of yours, which I have been reading with 
great delight—again in 1784 it was in Bristol that John Wesley 
ordained Coke and Whatcoat and Vasey. As I told the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that was a very daring thing for a man 
of eighty-one to do. Moreover, the historic letter of authoriza- 
tion, which is now your charter, was written by Wesley in Bris- 
tol on September 10, 1784, and it arrived in time for your his- 
toric Christmas Conference at Baltimore. So that I am historic- 
ally correct in speaking of Bristol as the quarry whence you 
fetched the building materials by which you have shaped your 
Church on its present lines. 

It was in Bristol that such shaping began by those ordinations. 
To these brethren on the platform, I may say, “So shall the 
bright succession run.” Of course, you did not let John Wesley 
have it all his own way, but when he presented his plan Asbury 
and you thought you could improve upon that and told John Wes- 
ley so. He was as surely born to rule as he was to preach. He was 
a great ruler and an experienced rider. Ruler and rider have 
to hold the reins, the symbol of authority, the instrument of 
guidance; and the man is neither great nor good as a ruler or 
rider unless he knows how to slacken the reins at the proper 
time. The little man was big enough to give the restive animal 
his head and to let loyal and competent disciples manage their 
own affairs. And you and we together are better friends in con- 
sequence of that. 

Whenever you think of Bristol do not forget that in 1771 
when Francis Asbury left Bristol never to return, the poor Bris- 
tol Methodists—they hadn’t a penny—gave him a new suit of 
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clothes and put ten pounds into his hands. They would prob- 
ably do it at the quaint old chapel at the Horsefair in Bristol, 
as they handed him the money and accompanied him to the 
little boat that was to bring him across the Atlantic. That 
chapel has been out of our hands for more than one hundred 
years. It belongs to the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. It ought 
to be in your hands, as a little museum where these folks, Ameri- 
can Methodists, as they pass on their way might kneel and pray 
and praise. In Bristol we are concerned with the demands of 
the future and the present, and there is a great hall costing sixty 
thousand pounds where we get hundreds of conversions every 
year and a magnificent amount of social work is being done. 

When those American Methodists come to England and go 
over the circle of our little land, and then return without ever 
dreaming of visiting Bristol, the hole of the pit whence you 
were dug, I am amazed. John Wesley said to Asbury, in the 
shortest letter he ever wrote: “Francis, are you out of your 
wits? Why are you not at Bristol?” when you deserve the re- 
buke much more than Asbury did. I am glad he did not go 
back to Bristol, but stuck to you. 

Excuse the effrontery of talking to the General Conference 
like this, but I am an old man. I will forgive you if, when you 
celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Methodist Episcopal Church, you will send a repre- 
sentative deputation to your birthplace, which really is in Bristol, 
and help us to join in the celebration. 

Now, I want to refer to one very well known incident that has 
captured my imagination and inflamed my heart more than 
anything else that has been said since the days of the apostles. 
When he had been at sea fourteen days, Asbury, clad in his new 
Bristol suit, unless like myself he was saving it for you, writes 
in his diary, “I will set down a few things that lie on my mind. 
Wnhither am I going? To the New World. What to do? To 
gain honor? Not if I know my heart. To get money?. No. I 
am going to live to God and bring others so to do.” That sen- 
tence will never be out of date. It covers the whole field of 
personal life and service. It was a life-forming and life-govern- 
ing principle. 

I am now in my seventy-third year, and just completing the 
fiftieth year of my ministry. O that I had seventy more years 
instead of possibly seven or a fraction of seven to make that the 
great motto of my life! It has in it for me the grip of soul 
that some sayings of St. John on the Isle of Patmos had, only 
the one had his eye on the New Jerusalem which is from above 
and the other had his eye on the New World out here. But this 
word of Asbury’s spoken at the beginning of his apostolic career 
has stirred me like those words of St. Paul at the end of his 
career: “T have fought, I have finished, I have kept; henceforth 
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a crown.” Asbury says: “I am going to live to God and bring 
others so to do.” If I knew how to do it and had the authority 
and the influence and the money, I tell you what I would do. 
You see that illuminated Cross up there? I have hardly been 
able to take my eyes off it. I shall never forget that great 
moment in your Conference yesterday, after Bishop Fisher’s 
address when we sang “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.” 
While we were singing it I was looking at that illuminated 
Cross the whole time. And I saw, “No man save Jesus only.” 
I tell you what I would like to do if I could. .I should like to 
put up there under that Cross, illuminated with electricity as 
that Cross is, those words of your first Bishop, “I am going to 
live to God and get others so to do.” And if I were the Bishop 
presiding over the last session, as the very last act of this Confer- 
ence, I should say to this Conference, “Let us repeat together 
before we separate to the uttermost parts of the earth, ‘I am 
going to live for God and bring others. so to do.’” I am sure of 
this, that if there is to be a revival it will have to begin with us. 
I have never forgotten the Welsh revival when people came from 
Scotland to Wales, and went to a little town and went up to a 
policeman and said, “Can you tell us where the revival is going 
on?” and he said, “It is going on under these here buttons.” 
That is the place for it, and I am going back with those words 
ringing in my ears, and borne in my heart, “I am going to live 
to God and bring others so to do.” 

Will you bear with me a little longer? ‘There is one burning 


h 


question to which Asbury’s life gave a transforming principle — 


that applies very strongly. It does so both to us and to you. 
I refer to the nature of ministerial training. We all feel that the 
prime essential is to have a converted and spiritually minded 
ministry, men of conviction and Christian graces. But if they 
are to make their calling effective all around, they must be in- 
tellectually abreast of the times as well as spiritually alert and 
victorious. We do not want in England to exclude any candi- 
date who may be a rough diamond, but we do want to be sure 
that the diamond is there. And if it is, we believe it will stand 
the subsequent test employed to promote the intellectual and 
spiritual efficiency. To fetch out the real value of the diamond 
you have got to fetch it out from its environment. And an 
uneducated saint is no more saintly for sticking to his environ- 
ment of ignorance. In nothing did Asbury more clearly mani- 
fest his wisdom and his saintliness than in the glorious heroism 
with which he triumphed over the early poverty of his intel- 
lectual equipment. When God called him and Wesley took him 
and America drew him, he had no money and little education. 
The lack of money never troubled him, but he set to work to put 
the other matter right, and always he was as much a student as a 
pioneer. He pioneered his way into Hebrew and Greek. He 
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missed many a meal and was often scantily clad—but he would 
get the best books. Like Paul, he was in perils oft, but never in 
peril of mental stagnation. He envied Wesley for only one thing. 
Bad as our roads were in England, Wesley could read on horse- 
back; your roads were worse and Asbury could not. 

Why this zeal for knowledge? Because he realized that a 
well-furnished and disciplined mind would help him in his 
great life purpose of living to God and bringing others so to do. 
In England we do want to drive this lesson home. We have 
spent seven million pounds recently in building magnificent 
halls that are full, and handsome churches. But our people are 
contributing no more to ministerial training than thirty years 
ago. We do not think we ought to put it off because some people 
are concerned about our alleged ape ancestry. We care little 
what a man may or may not have come from on the side of his 
animal nature. We do care that he so adjust his spiritual rela- 
tion with God, that the spiritual forces shall defeat his carnal 
complex. J wish that some who are so scandalized about the 
ape controversy would not forget that our forefathers in great 
wisdom, in Asbury’s own country, encountered two-legged ani- 
mals let loose who were so brutelike that the Wesleys composed 
this hymn and the people used to sing it: 

“Into a world of ruffians sent, 
I walk on hostile ground, 


While human bears on slaughter bent 
And ravening wolves surround. 


“But worse than all my foes 
I find an enemy within; 

The evil heart, the carnal mind, 
My own insidious sin.” 

Science has made no discovery, furnished no proofs of re- 
search that conflict with the historic words, “In the beginning 
God,” and we do not think it ever will. We are not the least 
arraid, therefore, that scientific investigation: applied to biblical 
criticism will disprove our real origin or our true destiny. For 
that reason many of us welcome it. It may disturb some of our 
archaic terms, but it will not shake the foundations of our faith, 
and it will not rob us of any essentials. And the modern dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ, whose life is controlled by loyalty and love, 
can sing John Wesley’s birthday hymn: 

“Krom Jehovah I came, 


For His Glory I am, 
To Him I will soon return.” 


Knowledge has its perils, but if we stick to Asbury’s motto 
and make prayer the ruling element of our lives, we shall uphold 
and increase our faith. I am more anxious about having in the 
ministry giants in prayer than about any other qualification. 

I want to say this, that I am not at all surprised that the 
Church of Francis Asbury for the last fifty years has been in 
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the forefront of the struggle that has culminated in your 
Highteenth Amendment. I will tell you what will surprise me; 
it will greatly surprise me if this great Church, with such a fine 
past and with such heroes still on the field, does not at the com- 
ing presidential election so make itself felt and heard that that 
Highteenth Amendment shall become still more firmly fixed in 
your Constitution; and, what is more important, enforcement of 
the law shall be rendered still more effective. 

Neither am I surprised that the Church of Francis Asbury 
should be prominent in associating itself with those lovers of 
peace who are supporting your government in their appeal to 
France and other nations to outlaw war. I am glad that you 
mean to clip the claws of the war-fiend. Do I say “clip the 
claws”? That is not strong enough. Such might grow again. 
You want to extract those claws. Stick to your guns until you 
have silenced the guns of war. Your fellow-Methodists 
on the other side of the water are with you. They believe 
in you. They do not always believe in the reports of your 
newspapers; they know you are a great deal better than 
your newspapers are. I hope you will believe the same. about 
us. In the younger ranks of our ministry we have men who 
are alert and fearless and able, and who are giving increasing 
attention to this question. And if we do not move as fast as 
we should move, we want you to move a good deal faster. If 
Christianity, by its interpretation in its ethics, does not make 
war impossible, then science by its startling discoveries and the 
application of those discoveries to the hellish devices of war, 
will. For Christianity to do it, would be glorious; for science 
to do it in that way would be a shame. But we shall be all 
right if we keep close to God and live to him-and bring others 
so to do. 

May I give you my experience? I have known Jesus for 
many years. I have been preaching for fifty years. Twelve 
years ago it seemed as if my work was done. I was laid low by 
a terrible illness, and had to undergo a major operation that 
might well have been fatal. My life was in the balance. I said: 
“Charles Wesley, what have you for me? Give me something 
short and sweet.” And he gave me what in our hymn book is 
Hymn No. 121: 


Jesus the first and last, 
On whom my soul is cast; 
Thou didst thy work begin 
In blotting out my sin. 
Thou wilt the root remove, 
And perfect me in love. 


Yet when the work is done, 
The work is but begun ; 
Partaker of thy grace 

I long to see thy face. 

The first I prove below, 
The last I die to know. 
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I repeated it to the last line, and then sank in blissful dreams 
away, and came to chattering about Hymn 121. The nurses 
thought they had got a funny Johnny there. You all under- 
stand it. When I came out from that nursing home, before I 
could walk, I just crawled to Charles Wesley’s grave near by 
the nursing home and gave God thanks for all that Charles 
Wesley had been to Christendom and especially for what he had 
been to me. 

May God prosper the work of this great Conference. And 
when you separate and go to your homes, make up your minds 
“T am going to live to God and bring others so to do.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Sze JOURNAL, PAGE 305 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates: 


Whoever would take account of the great religious forces at 
work in our modern world must certainly give large place to 
that noble Christian communion, the Presbyterian Church. Its 
loyalty to the principles of Protestant Reformation, its regard 
for worship, its insistence upon an educated ministry, its mis- 
sienary passion and the exceptional intelligence and devotion 
with which it directs its missionary program around the world, 
is to the rest of us an inspiration and a challenge. The frater- 
nal messenger from the Presbyterian Church is Dr. Harry C. 
Rogers, Pastor of the Linwood Boulevard Presbyterian Church 
in this city, a brother honored and beloved, and entirely worthy 
to represent the great Church for which he will speak. It is a 
joy and an honor to recognize Dr. Rogers, and it must have 
been foreordained from the foundation of the world that he 
should be here now. 

Bishop Nicholson: May I first say before introducing Dr. 
Rogers, that these brethren will excuse the chairman for seem- 
ing discourtesy of remaining seated. He is informed that when 
seated he is heard perfectly, but when he stands here he cannot 
be heard in the rear of the room. I have the very great pleasure 
of presenting to you Dr. Harry C. Rogers, the fraternal delegate 
from the Presbyterian Church whom we welcome with arms 
and hearts. 

Dr. Harry C. Rogers: Bishop Nicholson, Dr. Smith, and 
members of the General Conference: It may not be inappro- 
priate in the light of some of the brief matters that I shall 
present to you following, to say that this gracious introduction 
and this most cordial reception, that by that genuine act of 

\ fraternity the Methodist Church now assembled in this great 
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Conference has already included another Presbyterian in your 
hearts. There is today relatively in numerical strength in the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America a much 
smaller body of men and women associated with their children 
in Jesus Name in the Church, and yet may I be bold enough 
to say that greeting today Bishop Nicholson, your presiding 
officer, and recognizing in him the distinguished learning and 
leadership which embraces the Bishops’ College of your great 
Church and your membership, that I greet him today, and you 
in the name of one who in Presbyterian circles we honor as a 
father and brother beloved, a writer of great works on Christian 
enterprise, a scholar, a teacher, a layman honored round the 
world for his great missionary vision and devotion, the Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, Dr. Robert E. Speer. The Presby- 
terian Church embraces some three hundred Presbyteries, some 
forty-eight Synods, some ten thousand Churches and Ministers 
and a membership of eighteen hundred thousand constituent 
members, and today in the light of the happenings of the beauti- 
ful co-operative relations I am prepared on my own initiative 
to say this: That the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America carries you in its hearts, and we look upon you not 
as half-brothers, at all, but full brothers in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. We thank God for the hour that gave you birth. 
We thank God for the crowded years of your spiritual achieve- 
ments. We thank God for all the mighty heritage handed unto 
the whole Church of Christ by the contribution of glorious 
Methodism. We thank God for the increasing cordial relations 
in our co-operative Christianity, and may I say that if it be the 
will of God that we should come after all into closer relations 
then we in the Presbyterian Church will sing, “Lead On, O King 
Eternal.” There is here before me a book, a hymn book. I shall 
read to you two verses from this famous hymn of United Chris- 
tendom, one with which you are entirely familiar, and another 
with which I am sure all of our hearts join. 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love, 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above 


But may I now read you the second verse: 


This glorious hope revives 
Our courage by the way; 
While each in expectation lives, 
And longs to see the day. 


Now, my dear friends, whatever may be in the province of 
life and the providence of God with respect to a closer fellowship 
‘and union in Christian service, I desire this morning briefly to 
present this deep conviction that the Methodist Church and the 
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Presbyterian Church are already united in the major movements 
of our generation that pertain to the Kingdom of God. 

You have set us a noble pace by your faith and by your works. 
Today, may I say to you in these three great topics of Christian 
interest that we stand with you most loyally and lovingly. 

First, we go along with you in your forthright outspokenness 
on all matters that pertain to prohibition and moral reform. 
And it may be in the congeniality of our hearts, and in the 

funity of our faith and perchance more in the unity of our action 
that these great achievements of Christendom will take place. 

\We stand with you in this firm belief that the truth as taught by 
Jesus Christ is applicable to all life, and to the problems of 
the world. We believe with you that, unless the Church of Jesus 
Christ can effect certain great moral changes in the outside 
world we doubt whether God will give us power to effect these 
changes within the circle of the Church. We are committed with 
you to the belief that the Word of God remains in its teachings 
the great ethical standard of the charge of Christ we found in the 
primary doctrines of the ten commandments, that we still believe 
ought to be applied to life today, or in the greater principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount preached by our Lord in New Testa- 
ment times. 

We join with you, O my brethren, today, in all the forward 
movement of the projection of the life of Christ into the whole 
world, and more specially may I now say this, that we join with 
you in the prosecution of all the noble statements written within 
the Constitution of the United States of America, and in none 
of those statements in that Constitution more than in the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the great enforcing laws. It may 
be, dear friends, that with the joining somewhat of the courage 
of the sainted John Calvin in Geneva, with the spirit of the 
sainted John Wesley whose name you bear, united Christianity 
in America shall say this in no uncertain terms, that a dry man 
must ever be the President of the United States. 

Now, my dear friends, without transgressing upon the time 
which I am sure belongs to you in this great Conference, may I 
affirm our great and cordial acceptance with you in the noble 
words of John Wesley pertaining to the fact that the world is 
our Parish. We have been fascinated and inspired by the great 
trophies of achievement on behalf of the missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. We hail their names. We call 
them in the great fold of our love. We believe with you that 
the Bible of the Old and New Testaments belongs to the uni- 
versal claim upon the unanimity; that we cannot nationalize 
the cross of Jesus Christ upon which the Saviour died, and we 
believe that whatever new methods in the emphasis upon the 
Foreign Missions or Home Missions may be in order, for 
a changing world we must ever have a changeless Christ. We 
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believe with you, and count ourselves happy to do so, that this 
Lord and Saviour may be presented with faith and loving per- 
ception for the consideration of the whole world. I thank God 
for Him who is the only hope of the world, whether in the tall 
grass of Central Africa, along the frozen steppes of Western 
China, down next to us in the south of that so-called neglected 


continent of South America, or on the far-winding roads of. 


ancient and modern India. We believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Christ of all the roads and that Jesus Christ sits at the head of 
every table. 

One word, and I am done. It is to say this. As I took my 
seat here upon this platform today in the happy fellowship of 
your greeting and in the beloved comradeship of our Lord, there 
is nothing, beloved friends, that more inspires us of the Presby- 
terian faith than this, that the Methodist Communion is un- 
equivocally committed to this profound tenet and doctrine of 
our beloved religion; that you with us acclaim Him the one and 
only Head of the Church; the one and only Saviour of the world; 


the one and only King of Kings and Lord of Lords; and, that ' 


you and we together joining in His name could adopt today no 
finer legend and motto than that which fell from the dying lips 


of that son of the Epworth manse, that distinguished scholar of. 


Oxford University, that fine evangel of an earlier Christian 
generation, that profound student and statesman of the King- 
dom of God, the noble, heroic and beloved John Wesley, when 
he said, “O my people, let us be up and at it, all of us, and all the 
time.” 

Bishop Nicholson: I am sure you would desire me to express 
to Dr. Rogers our sense of hearty inspiration of his kind senti- 
ments. We recognize in the Presbyterian Church one of the 
greatest of our allies, and in the Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Dr. Robert E. Speer, one of the great Christian states- 
men of the time who belongs to the Presbyterian Church but in 
the wider sense belongs to us all. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 
See JourNAL, Paces 245, 354 AND 355 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Reception of 
Fraternal Delegates : 

It is the honor of your Committee, Bishop, to present, in- 
formally, an outstanding leader of the Church of God in this 
republic. He will address us later in a more formal fashion. 

I have great pleasure, Bishop Anderson, in presenting to you 
Bishop Arthur B. Statton, resident of Kansas City, Bishop of 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ for the Southwest 


Area. 
Bishop Statton: I only want to say this to you, brethren, that 
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it is a mighty fine experience to look into your faces and to have 
the privilege of listening in on your sessions. Your sessions are 
mighty interesting to me and even edifying as well. I am not 
going to take more of your time at this moment. I shall appre- 
ciate having the chance of just saying a word a little later on, 
but I want to thank you for your courtesy and your great kind- 
ness. 

Bishop Anderson: Bishop Statton, we are indeed glad to 
welcome you informally this morning, and shall enjoy hearing 
your message a little later. 

LATER 


Merle N. Smith: The Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, by tradition and oneness in spiritual impulse and aspira- 
tion, has been intimately associated with American Methodism 
from the beginning, and we therefore, in a very friendly way, 
welcome the representative of that sister communion today. 
That Church has for a hundred years had an honorable history, 
rendered effective service in the Republic, as a stalwart group of 
Evangelical Christians. The fraternal messenger for the Church 
of the United Brethren resides at Kansas City; that is, in so 
far as any bishop may be said to reside anywhere. 

It is our pleasure, Bishop Richardson, to present to you the 
Fraternal Delegate from the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ, Bishop Arthur B. Statton. 

Bishop Richardson: I now desire to present Bishop Arthur 
B. Statton of the United Brethren Church. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF BisHop ArTHUR B. STATTON 


The Board of Bishops of our Church has assigned to me the 
very pleasant task of giving expression to the fraternal senti- 
ments of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ and also 
to our deep appreciation of all the mighty Christian labors of 
your great church. It is naturally not desirable that words 
should be multiplied. Words of simple friendship do not need 
to be many. Perhaps they mean just as much, or more, when 
they are few. 

We glory in every forward movement and in every victory of 
Methodism. We are proud of your far-flung line. Our hearts 
respond with enthusiasm to the calls and counsels of your noble 
‘leaders. Having our origin in the same period and in the same 
great spiritual movement, your speech and religious expression 
is that to which we have been reared. 

So we United Brethren do not need an interpreter to explain 
Methodism to us. The remarkable address of your Board of 
Bishops, read by Bishops Wilson and Richardson, seemed to 
touch, one by one, the very problems that are ours as well as 
/ yours. We listen to such clear counsel with thanksgiving, real 
profit and with open hearts. The fact that it was an official 
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statement to this body did not limit or confine the benefit of its 
wisdom to you brethren alone. We heard it, too, with interest 
and a considerable measure of understanding. Indeed the 
deepest impression that it made upon us was that our tasks and 
problems, methods and high and holy aims, are so alike that we , 
cannot help but hope that by this very likeness we may be drawn’ 
constantly closer together. 

Your forms of organization, General Conference, Annual Con- 
ference, Quarterly Conference—which among us is becoming 
rather hard to define—District Conference, official board, 
bishops, superintendents, lay delegates, elders, licentiates, all of 
these have the same names as they have in our church family. 
The rules and modes of procedure of your General Conference 
are exceedingly familiar to us. I must express my sincere admira- 
tion of the skill with which your presiding bishops cope with 
your marvelous army of parliamentary experts, and also of the 
notable ability of your debaters. The sounds incident to the 
forging of the policies of Methodism upon the General Con- 
ference anvils all give to us a very homelike feeling. 

If there are differences in our articles of faith, I do not at 
this moment know what they are. We particularly appreciate 
your aggressiveness and your will to conquer for the Lord. It 
gives us more courage as we feel the force of your great leader-— ~ 
ship of Protestantism. And we do not want to be considered 
mere spectators of your work. We would like to be considered 
as good comrades. We have our own difficult tasks in trying to 
bring our more modest army of 400,000 up to the highest pos- 
sible goals of Christian life and service, and while we work we 
are given wonderful encouragement by the strong words and 
vast accomplishments with which you bless and build up the 
Kingdom of God. We are moved by the same truths that stir 
your hearts. We are thrilled by the same thrills. We aspire to 
be a well drilled regiment of good soldiers in the same conflict. 
We believe in emotion, in strong emotion, as did our fathers; 
but like you we have always believed in harnessing our emotions 
to such heavy loads of Christian service that their motive powers 
are fully used. 

We United Brethren respond to the honest frankness with 
which you try to apply the holy precepts of our faith to the con- 
ditions of modern life. Your outright and outspoken faith that 
the Gospel is the cure for the ills that curse our day is a blessing 
to all your brethren in other churches. The wisdom of your 
bishops’ admonition as to the discouraging effects of theological _ 
controversy upon the heart life of the church was such that 
every minister should hear and obey. We like also the Methodist 
teaching of the Gospel of Christian citizenship. And when you 
go to the polls, as you have been going for years, to make and 
keep our Nation dry, if you will look about, you will see our 
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army right in the same battle line. We have been happy war- 
riors in this cause from the beginning. 

Back in the first pages of our church history there are written 
cherished memories of the beautiful and intimate friendship 
between your Bishop Asbury and the founder of our church. 
While Otterbein was the senior by many years, these two spent 
many hours in happy appreciation of one another’s religious 
experience and in whole-hearted counsel. While Asbury gave 
wide service to the English-speaking people, Otterbein for many 
years ministered to the German people of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. It was this difference in language that was the chief 
cause of the gradual gathering of these workers into two organ- 
izations. Then some differences in church government that 
grew during those years had the effect of making the separation 
permanent even after we had become an Hnglish-speaking 
church. But while language and conditions of travel prevented 
closer affiliation in those early days, nothing ever separated these 
two great friends. They were both flaming evangelists of per- 
sonal religion and a conscious experience of God. 

Otterbein, at the request of Asbury, assisted at the consecra- 
tion of the latter as a general superintendent of the Methodist 
Church. There is also an item in our history that your Con- 
ference of 1792, after three days of debate, was invited by Otter- 
bein to meet for an evening session in our mother church, Balti- 
more, and that there the debate was closed that settled the ap- 
pointive powers of Bishop Asbury. I am sure you will pardon 
me when I tell you that we treasure much the earnest words 
of Asbury spoken in his funeral discourse at the grave of Otter- 
bein: “The holy, the great Otterbein! Forty years have I 
known the retiring modesty of this man of God, towering 
majestic above his fellows in learning, in wisdom, in grace, yet 
seeking to be known only to God and to the people of God.” 

It was my lot to be the pastor of one of our older churches 
for a long while. Its life dated from 1790. In its old records 
note was made of the visits of Bishop Asbury to that western 
Maryland town. And when he came the doors of that old church 
were always open to him. And when his followers organized 
the first Methodist church there, our people made arrangements 
that they should have the use of our church half the time. This 
arrangement continued for a number of years until your people 
built their first church there. 

We can be thankful, as I have been impressed often as I have 
heard the deliverances of your great organization, that the 
voices of these, our fathers, are not yet silent. They surely spoke 
the things that lie at the very foundations. Unless the truths 
of the Spirit which they preached continue to hold us by their 
mystic power, the impressive institutional body of the church 
will soon be a mere form, and without potency of real life. They 
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taught a liberty as broad as the liberty of the Spirit. They in- 
sisted upon a standard of morals as strict as that of the strait 
and narrow way. As we labor in these days to understand and 
harmonize many things that puzzle the modern mind, the church 
will doubtless find the surest way to peace and unity in hearing 
again with open mind the message of God as spoken by that 
generation of tireless preachers. They told of a personal rela- 
tion with the Lord. They opened the golden doors of apprehen- 
‘sion, of friendship, of communion with God. The truth they 
shouted from the housetops is not mere old fashioned religion. 
It is ageless and eternal. Many times in history it has been out 
of fashion. These are the desert places in history; when the 
springs dry up and the hearts of men fail. Then this truth 
comes back—and truth does have a wonderful way of coming 
back. And as men remember and are renewed in soul, streams 
of living water again flow from their lives, and the drumbeats 
of new advance are heard. 

I want to thank you, brethren, for this moment, which I want 
to make as brief as possibile, in which you have granted to me 
the courtesy of this platform. I want to thank you for the 
courtesy which has made it possible for me to be present as 
much as I could for one who wanders as much as I do, to be 
present and to hear what is going on in your session. I con- 
fess, friends and brethren, that my heart is stirred very often , 
as I hear the words spoken from this platform and from this | 
floor. And when I look down upon this platform and see the’ 
kindly faces of your Bishops and your Fathers here, and when, 
I look out over this great audience here and realize how repre-) 
sentative you are, somehow I cannot help but feel that my imag- 
ination shall take wings, and upon the hills of my imagination I 


see in serried companies the great numbers, the millions of people | 


that are looking down upon this body here for light and for / 
leadership and for courage and for help and for guidance.. And 
then, when my heart is stirred by your enthusiasm and when I 
realize that just as sure as it is that we are all pilgrims traveling 
home to God, as our fathers used to sing, and that it will not 
be long until we stand in the great company of the Redeemed 
in the City that hath foundations, whose builder and whose 
maker is God, and that there will well up from our souls the 
same song of the Spirit and we will all have our eyes fixed upon 
Him who is altogether lovely and the fairest of ten thousand 
to all our souls, I confess, brethren, that my heart is stirred with 
the greatness of it all and I feel like holding out my hands to 
you and calling of you “United Brethren in Christ.” 

And then, when I hear the results of your great organization, 
and when I hear the vibrant slogans that your leaders sound up 
and down your lines—for when I was a boy, I believe, the first 
slogan of a Church that ever got into my consciousness so that 
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I could never forget it, was when I heard Chaplain McCabe 
shouting, “A million for missions!” And when I heard these 
slogans of your Church and realize what you are doing and think 
of your long battle lines as you stand facing the enemies of God 
and the enemies of the race and the enemies of the home and 
the enemies of our souls, I feel like turning to my own folks 
and saying, “We want to get into that battle line and join in 
that conflict also.” 

I thank you for your attention and for all your courtesies. 
Over at the parking station the other day a man, as | went out, 
said, “He must be one of those General Conference men.” As 
I came into the gallery here a few days ago a man greeted me 
with a kindly handshake and asked me from what Conference I 
hailed. And under the spell of the genial friendliness of your 
Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal Delegates I would not 
be very much surprised if you gave me the privilege, if you gave. 
me a seat in this General Conference and told me, “Now go 
ahead and rise to a point of order, if you want to.” I feel at 

t’ home here, and I want again, in conclusion, to say that our 
“hearts are with your hearts and that so far as I know we all 
stand for the same thing. And I hope that by these gestures of 
fraternity and by a more constant persistence in getting together, 
perhaps in the course of time all these barriers, that in a measure 
separate us, may be broken down and the prayer of our Lord 
Jesus may be answered, that all of us may be one in thee. 

Bishop Richardson: I am sure I voice the sentiment of the 
General Conference when we say to Bishop Statton that we 
appreciate very much all his kind words about our Church. As 
we listened to him there was no way of knowing, if he had not 
told us, that he was not a Methodist. We understand the lan- 
guage he was talking here this morning, and if in the goodness 
of God it should come that these two churches should come 
aa we feel it should be for the greater efficiency of both 
of us. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 
SEE JOURNAL, Pagss 375 AND 386 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of the Fraternal Delegates: 

Bishop and Brethren: There is no majority report and no 
minority report in the high order of the hour which now engages 
us. There is only a unanimous and most affectionate welcome 
in which we all of us join in greeting the distinguished mes- 
senger of our sister Church, Bishop Dobbs, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Already this General Conference has 
paid its tribute to the memory of that noble servant of American 
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Methodism, Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix. Already we have been 
stirred by the unofficial fraternal greeting of three beloved sons 
of the Southland, Bishop James Cannon, Jr., Bishop John M. 
Moore, and Dr. C. C. Selecman; and we are told that the brethren 
of our sister Church in Kansas City have co-operated in the 
preparation for this General Conference as if they owned it. 
This Conference is becoming in a way a family affair. It is a 
most distinguished succession to which our honored guest be- 
longs, a great group not of sectional Methodists, but of ecumen- ) 
ical Methodists, keeping in step with us as we march out together / : 
to capture all this world for Jesus Christ. Let me read, Mr. 
President, the credentials of our fraternal messenger. 


THE COLLEGE OF BisHors oF THE MreruHopist EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, SOUTH 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

In harmony with our well established custom and under the 
authority of our church, the College of Bishops have appointed 
the Reverend Bishop Hoyt McWhorter Dobbs, Master of Arts, 
Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Laws, Fraternal Messenger to 
your General Conference. We commend him with heartiness to 
your gracious welcome. 

Bishop Dobbs has held with marked efficiency most respon- 
sible positions among us. He has served in our most important 
pastorates. He has been Professor and Dean in our School of 
Theology, Southern Methodist University in Dallas, Texas. He 
was Bishop in charge in Brazil for four years and is now in 
charge of the District comprising Alabama and Florida. 

Bishop Dobbs will bear to you the fraternal greetings of our | 
entire Church and will assure you of our sincere hope and prayer 
that your God and ours will bless you with all spiritual pros- , 
perity and make you of such service as may continually glorify 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Fraternally yours, 


JOHN M. MOORE, 
Secretary of the College of Bishops, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
May 11, 1928 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

To our brother and to the Church from’ which he comes, we 
say this, never have our people regarded the activities of our 
sister Church with greater interest than now. Never have we 
rejoiced more in her signal successes, not only in this land but 
around the world, than now. And never have more prayers 
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ascended from us for heaven’s continued blessings upon her than 
at this hour. It is my honor, as it is your pleasure, to receive 
Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, fraternal delegate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

Bishop Blake: Members of the General Conference, it is a 
very great and a very distinct honor to be permitted to present 
to you this distinguished servant of our sister Church, Bishop 
Hoyt M. Dobbs. Bishop Dobbs, may I say to you, our minds, 
our hearts, our arms are open unto you. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF BisHop Hoyt M. Dopss 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

The Methodist Episcopal Churh, South, has charged me with 
the responsibility and with the privilege of conveying to you, 
and through you, to the Methodist Episcopal Church, greetings 
and salutations in the name of our Lord, Jesus Christ, the great 
Head of the Church. May Grace, Mercy, and Peace from God 
our Father, continue to bless and crown your labors, at home 
and abroad, for the extension of His Kingdom throughout the ° 
earth. 

I must lay no claim to any especial qualification for this high 
honor. But if a friendly heart, a passion for the truth, and a 
desire to be of service, may be included among’ those necessary, 
then I shall—in part at least—be justified in speaking. 

Twenty years ago one of your own number took part in the 
ordination service by which I became an Elder in the Methodist 
ministry. In this noble city for some years I had the honor 
to serve as Pastor. Here I came to know and work in brotherly 
love with your own leaders in the common tasks of the com- 
munity and of the Kingdom. For forty years this was the 
home of Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix, one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, one of the founders of 


the Scarritt College for Christian workers, and first president of ~~ 


the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. In 
this historic hall that great layman and Evangelist, Dwight L. 
Moody, preached a series of-sermons which mightily moved the 
multitude. For these and for many other reasons, I have joy 
in this presence. 

We live in a world of relationships. Wise men and women 
the world over recognize this fact and order their thought and 
life with reference to its significance. These relationships are 
among our most precious possessions. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that this custom of exchanging fraternal greetings has 
grown up among us. It keeps the fires of love burning in our 
hearts, and it strengthens the ties which have bound us from 
the beginning. Your life and your character have won for you 
high and honored places in the estimation of mankind. Your 
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record is one of which you may be justly proud. Your achieve- 
ments have enriched the life of the Church, as well as of the 
world. We thank God for your courage and for your sacrificial 
energy, and we pray that your future may be worthy of all which 
has gone before. 

The College of Bishops, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in their address to the General Conference in Memphis 
in 1926, expressed this same assurance, and their words I now 
make my own: 

“The vote on the plan of Unification failed to receive the 
required Constiutional majority. We cannot forget that three 
General Conferences have declared their belief in the possibility 
and in the desirability of some plan of unification for American 
Methodism. The utterances of our leaders and the testimony 
of our Councils from the beginning make a record on which 
we stand, and furnish the basis and warrant the hope for Uni- 
fication. Let us not cease to cherish the glad expectation of a 
closer unity of the people of God in general, and of our own 
Methodist families in particular.” 

Bishop W. F. Oldham brought to us at Memphis your frater- 
nal message. It affords me pleasure to make this acknowledg- 
ment of our thanks and appreciation for his address, which was 
in every way worthy of your own high standards and traditions, 
In South America, also, “his is the good gray head that all men 
know,” and his is the heart that understands. The people there 
have told me that his very wish carries the weight and the in- 
fluence of the law itself, and that men delight to say that they 
work with him as well as for him. 

The lengthened shadows of John and Charles Wesley and of 
their mother, fall across the Methodism of the modern world. 
Forever will their names be linked together. Methodism will 
have it so. Wesley, Luther, Augustine, Paul, Isaiah, Moses, and 
Abraham will stand, ever columnar, in the temple of the 
people of God. John Wesley was perhaps the most considerable 
man of the eighteenth century. His only inheritance was the 
“providence of God.” And the “providence of God was the 
crowning fact of his policy as well as the crowning maxim of 
his philosophy.” Methodism under God became the outstanding 
fact of that country and the free and liberal messages of Wesley 
still stir and bless all the Churches of the world. Dr. Chal- 
mers, it was, indeed, who said, “Methodism is Christianity in 
earnest.” 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
has recently announced that during the year 1927 more than 
half a million new members were received into the Churches of 
this country. In all of this both you and we have had our pro- 
portionate part, and for this we thank God and take courage. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, today speaks through 
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the voices of 8,348 traveling preachers to the mind and the 
heart of 2,638,886 Methodists. Our Missionaries, stout apostles 
of the Church, have unfurled the banner of the Cross in twelve 
foreign countries, and during the past four years we have 
received upwards of one hundred million dollars for the holy pur- 
poses of religion and education. Mr, James B. Duke, in 
presenting his noble gift, made the widely quoted statement 
that he had come to accept the simple declarations of the Holy 
Scriptures in the administration of his fortune. This and other 
great gifts indicate the increasing emphasis which men of 
affairs are coming to place upon moral and spiritual values. 
Man lives by bread—but not by bread alone- 


The equipment of the churches at the present time surpasses 
perhaps that of any other period in their history The wealth 
of the world is very largely in the hands of Christian men and 
women. In architecture and in organization they represent 
enormous expenditures of money, and with an army of trained 
workers they do their tasks in all parts of the world. These 
alone, however, are not the real secrets of our strength and 
power—great and necessary though they are. Our equipment 
is but a worthy means toward a noble end, and that which dis- 
tinguishes us is not our possessions, but the uses to which these 
possessions are applied. 

The conditions under which our work must be done in the 
future are vastly different from those of former years. The 
growth of Science, the spread of democracy, the increasing in- 
fluence of women, the enlarged dignity of labor, prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, the remaking of the map of Europe and the 
vast accumulation of unprecedented wealth, are among the 
changed conditions which must hereafter be taken into account 
by all who have to do with religion and with shaping its institu- 
tional] forms. 

These changes have taken place in the realms of thought, as 
they have appeared in the realms of life and work. The world 
itself is growing larger and larger. Larger and larger must be 
its leadership. Speed and power will continue to increase- 
Men’s elbows are very close together. The ery of hunger is heard 
from the Orient to the Occident. The prayers of passing Saints 
hush the thunder of the world’s commerce. The blows of a gavel 
in Wall Street shake the cities of EKurope and the Orient. There 
are no longer any secrets in human society. The victorious 
aviator slows down to ninety miles an hour, and with one 
sweep of the eye surveys ten thousand square miles of the earth’s 
surface and writes as he flies. The increasing solidarity of the 
race demands a larger and a larger world in which to live and 
move. 

Science has made conquest of the major domains of Nature, 
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and has succeeded in stamping out many of the race’s most 
deadly diseases. The spread of democracy is world-wide and 
touches every phase of our individual and our collective life. 
The influence of women is destined, probably, to be more and 
more widely recognized. The toiling masses of mankind have 
come into a new sphere, and the conditions under which they 
live and do their work are being steadily improved, and should 
be, in every possible way. The prohibition of the liquor traffic 
is one of the greatest reforms in the history of the Republic. 
Strong drink, and the effects of strong drink, have been more 
destructive of human life and happiness than have all the 
plagues, famines, and wars of civilization. The late President 
Eliot, of Harvard, said, before one of the great Bar Associations 
of America, that if civilization did not succeed in destroying 
strong drink and the social vices, the social vices and strong 
drink would destroy civilization. It is the expressed wish and 
will of the people of God that civilization be not destroyed. 

The vast accumulation of wealth surpasses anything in that 
department of human endeavor which the world has thus far 
known. Happily the administrators of the great modern 
fortunes, many of them, regard themselves as trustees of great 
resources which they are using, in increasing measure, for the 
relief of the sufferings of their fellowmen, and for the improve- 
ment of their surroundings. “We have been accustomed to think 
of the Church in sections, but God has given it a trusteeship as 
a whole.” But significant as these facts are, we must remember 
that they are not final-—that in reality they are but the setting 
of the stage upon which Christianity must continue to appear 
and to do its work. 

There are certain great creative energies in Christianity which 
are more potent than any outward conditions under which it 
operates. Religion creates civilization—civilization does not 
create religion. These are of primary importance. They are, 
heredity, environment, individual initiative, and last but not 
least, Divine Grace. Heredity may influence, but it does not 
determine man’s destiny. Environment may leave its stamp on 
the individual, but one of the unceasing affirmations of the 
human soul is that man at his best is master of, and not 
mastered by, circumstances. Individual initiative may find 
horizons far distant, but it ultimately reaches boundary lines 
beyond which it cannot go. Divine Grace moves and guides as 
does no other energy known to man. There is always an incal- 
culable element in the religion of the soul. Dr. William Adams 
Brown in his new book, “Beliefs That Matter,” reminds us that 
chief of all the factors in the life of the soul is the free spirit of 
the living God, who touches the spirit of men and women, and 
arouses them to undreamed of activities. Character that tells 
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must be the ally of power. God truly takes an especial interest 
in every life which has been dedicated to Him. Answering the 
question, “Does civilization need religion?” Dr. Niebuhr is 
very discerning in his statement that our highest power flows 
from internal and not from external sources; and that the soul’s 
real victory over nature and circumstances comes in learning to 
identify itself with the eternal values of its devotion. Mis- 
fortune, when nobly borne, becomes good fortune. 


Strangely enough, this attitude of the human spirit has great 
power to quicken the intellectual life. Personality is the sum 
total of all our powers. “When we think things through, we 
think things true,” and men who do not live straight cannot 
shoot straight. “Faith is the greatest foe of all human ills. 
Other forces than those of decay are at work across the world.” 
Dying intellectual and moral values find survival under the in- 
fluences of the Christian religion. Knowledge is power—for 
good or for evil. Knowledge must therefore never be divorced 
from piety—and piety must not be divorced from knowledge. 
All truth can have but one source. It is indeed superficial 
thinking, and not profound thought, which tempts man to be- 
lieve that he can forget God. Science needs religion, and reli- 
gion needs science. Science reaches its noblest altitude only 
when it is animated by the Christian motive and the Christian 
spirit. Religion needs the technical skill of science in its min- 
istries to all mankind. The devout spirit, the open mind, and 
the scientific method, when properly combined and used, will 
never mislead. KHducation is the strengthward growth of the 
body, the truthward growth of the mind, and the Godward 
growth of the soul. President Coolidge said last week in a 
public address that “this country has increasing need of some- 
thing more than worldly success.” A nation may survive the 
decay of faith in a few individuals, but in the masses of the 
people—never. The Manufacturers’ Record in a recent edi- 
torial comments on the fact that ninety per cent of American 
boys and girls between the ages of five and seventeen were en- 
rolled in the private or the public schools in 1926. The Record 
further states that the total value of all property used for pub- 
lic school purposes in the United States is estimated to be in 
excess of $4,676,000,000.00. The great educators of America 
are appealing to the Church and the home to co-operate with 
them in the education of our youth. They insist, and insist 
rightly, that there are certain functions which cannot be dele- 
gated—that in reality there is a very vital part of education 
which the home, and only the home, can supply. They are asking 
that we co-operate with them in this stupendous enterprise. The 
home, the Church and the school must continue to emphasize 
the fact that one of the major motives of all education is and 
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must be the creation of character which will stand the strain of 
tomorrow. If super-men and super-women are ever to appear 
among us, they will come from the ranks of those who follow in 
the footsteps of the Super-Man of Galilee. The supreme creden- 
tials of Christianity are the men and women whom Christ has 
captured. 

We build in the present, on the past, and for the future. Our 
past we believe to have been of divine origin. That our present 
is inspired by the Holy Spirit, we have no doubt. Our future is 
in God’s hands, upon whose shoulders the government of the 
world must rest at last. The progress of the race is as well 
attested as its solidarity. President Wilson said, “That man 
is right who stands closest to the future.” The laws of leader- 
ship are largely the same in all departments of human en- 
deavor. The leader must know the way, he must keep ahead, 
and he must have a following. Jesus Christ is immeasurably 
the foremost man of every age, and he is the only man in all 
history who meets these moral and spiritual qualifications for 
leadership. In his steps the Church will bravely follow—she 
asks no exemption from these exacting demands. The Church 
is God’s “nation among the nations”—a body without death and 
a mind without decay. But above all nations is humanity. 
The institutional forms of society must ultimately be brought 
to their perfection in terms of human values. We must more 
and more conceive of the Kingdom of God on earth as a group 
of which Jesus Christ is the King and the center, and in which 
all men may find opportunity for self-realization as brothers. 

The task of tomorrow will be a many-sided one. It must be 
accomplished at home and abroad—on the land and on the sea. 
It must be so comprehensive as to include the mystic’s hunger 
for God and the reformer’s passion for men. The gospel is to 
the individual as well as to society. The individual must be 
born again, and society must continue to hear us proclaim that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand—here and now, in all 
which this implies. We do not claim that men can be made 
righteous by legislative processes, but do affirm that through 
the proper legislative means, atmosphere, conditions and moral 
climate may be created which will give virtue and character 
some chance of survival. 

The work abroad may change its method and its vocabulary ; 
but its aim and motive will ever be the same. The gospel 
itself is for all races, classes and conditions of men. The 
words “pagan” and “heathen” are and ought to be vanishing 
words. Their use implies the assumption of an untactful, if 
not unwarranted, superiority, which is not in keeping with the 
values revealed in the New Testament. Perhaps the time may 
come when the time-honored word “Missionary” may yield to 
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the more accurate designation of “Christian worker.” One of 
the most effective ways in which he may aid those serving in 
distant lands is to bear in mind the significant truth that 
nations, just individuals, never grow so powerful or so self- 
sufficient as to be able to do without friends and friendly rela- 
tionships» A kindly word and a Christian courtesy in one 
hemisphere may yield immense dividends in another hemi- 
sphere, while on the other hand haste and a lack of proper con- 
sideration may be registered in circles very remote from those 
in which they originated. The tourist and the tradesman may 
accelerate or retard the progress of the missionary cause. A 
number of Latin-American presidents have said in recent years 
that the International Health Board now at work in sixty-six 
countries on a foundation of one hundred million dollars, has 
by its healing ministries to the bodies of men become one of 
the most effective agencies in creating international friendship 
and good-will—the atmosphere in which Christianity may func- 
tion more fruitfully. 

The task at home increasingly demands our wisest and most 
unceasing effort also. It is the statement of one authority that 
one half of our national population are yet to be reached by 
the Christian Religion. Men and,women are always and every- 
where more powerfully moved by example than precept, hence 
reality in religion and in life must be more widely operative 
in every sphere. The people should rally to the standards of 
religion for patriotic reasons, even 1f for no other. Our national 
welfare demands co-operative effort on the part of all righteous 
forces. There surely must be a highest common factor in 
Christianity which can be made applicable to all our problems. 
In times past we have been accustomed, and rightly so, to speak 
many and splendid things in terms of “the North,” of “the 
South,” of “the East,” and of “the West,’—this we shall con- 
vnue to do. The time is at hand, however, when the people 
of every section may, with increasing influence and profit for the 
Kingdom of God and for the American Republic, enlarge 
their thinking. Controversy—theological or geographical—is 
not constructive. The noblest way in which to defend the faith 
is to feed our flocks; and he who truly loves and serves the 
American people will love and serve every unit of their national 
life. 

Though we may redefine the Church’s task, we can never 
alter its nature and function. Now as in every age past, its 
duty is to win men and women to allegiance to Jesus Christ, 
and to make his principles regnant in their lives wherever 
those lives may be lived. The world itself is the subject of 
redemption, and redemption, like other processes in the wider 
universe, 1s not yet completed. 
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Ours must also continue to be a passion for peace. The 
churches must broadly co-operate, wherever it is possible, in 
the establishment of peace throughout the world. Peace and 
good will flow from Christianity as naturally as a fiver 
from its source. So shall we be called the sons of God. “Per- 
haps one of the most effective ways in which to do this will be 
in the proclamation of the Gospel which saves the souls of men 
from the sins which lead them to make war one upon another. | 
Greed, anger and lust are the three major sins of mankind, 
and they inevitably lead to ruin. 


The long look forward is justified by the character of God, 
by the command of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the needs of a 
broken-hearted world, and by the very condition of our own 
salvation. If God be that which we have found Him to be, we 
are under obligation to proclaim Him to the world. The com- 
mand of Christ is not to be disobeyed. “A reasoned and deter- 
mined repudiation of his principles has nowhere or at any 
time been forgiven to any people.” The world’s weary and 
heaven-laden look toward us with eyes dimmed with tears. Our 
own salvation is scarcely possible, if we do not respond—no 
response is death—response is life. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-eight years ago, a man called 
Jesus was sent and came into the world with the message that 
God is the Father of all men and that all men may become the 
sons of God. He delivered that message, was crucified, dead 
and buried. 

Now, after the lapse of twenty centuries, we have met in 
another hemisphere to profess our faith in the truth which he 
revealed and for which he laid down his life. We are not 
compelled to do this. The truth has made us free. 

The eyes of six hundred million people are turned to-day 
toward the birthplace of a man whom they never saw. This 
is not without a cause. The Acts of the Apostles, the philosophy 
of history, and the trend of modern times all begin to indicate 
that his work will be imperishable. 

The men and women who have most closely identified them- 
selves with him have been the world-uplifting men and women. 
Under his leadership we have power to accelerate the moral 
velocity of the world. The momentum of millennium is behind 
his purposes. 

It remains, therefore, for us to enter again the secret place 
of the most High, and here to bend our wills in conformity 
with his will, that the Kingdom of God may come upon the 
earth. 

To be the sons of God—to be brothers to the race—to for- 
give as he forgave—to toil patiently up the slopes of service— 
to have eternity set in our hearts—to fear no more the meaning 
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of death—to love and be loved, with a love everlasting—this 
is the message of Christianity to all mankind. 


FAREWELL Worps or BisHor Doxsss 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates : 

Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs is now about to take his leave from 
among us. His stay has been altogether too brief. We are 
deeply grateful to Bishop Dobbs for his coming and for his 
noble fraternal utterances. His presence has been a delight 
and we bid him God-speed. A young preacher on a Mon- 
day morning asked an elderly woman in his congregation 
what she thought of his sermon on the preceding day. He 
must have been a young minister. She said she liked his ser- 
mon. And he asked, “What was there about my sermon that 
you especially liked?” She said, “What I especially admire 
in your preaching is your perseverance, the way you keep right 
on saying the same thing, again and again.” 

As our brother goes from us we keep on saying the same 
thing, the assurance of esteem and affection, and of our expec- 
tation that in God’s good time our mutual hopes will be con- 
summated and our prayers answered. May I quote, as Bishop 
Dobbs goes from us, a verse from Longfellow, and with a mean- 
ing that Longfelow perhaps did not dream: 

“We hold you fast in our fortress 
And will not let you depart, 


But put you deep down in the dungeon, 
In the roundtower of our heart. 


And there we will hold you forever, 
Aye, forever and a day, 

Till its walls shall smoulder to ruin 
And crumble to dust away.” 


Bishop Dobbs: 

It would be unbecoming in me in taking my leave not to 
let you know something of the heart throbs which I have 
experienced since coming into your midst. On the other hand 
it would be more unbecoming to use the time of this great 
body with needless delay. Permit me to say that the eyes 
of the world have been and are, and will continue to be upon 
you. The eye of God is upon you as each one of you shall 
perform His task under the great Taskmaker. Aye, for 
twenty-one years I have striven with all the strength which 
ig within me likewise to protect the principles of fraternity 
between the Methodists of the two groups with which I have 
been related. It is my happy duty from my own viewpoint to 
assure you that until my ministry here shall have ceased, I 
shall continue to practice co-operation and not competition; 
fraternity and not criticism; construction and not destruc- 
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tion. JI wish to thank you from my heart for the very gen- 
erous evidence of your brotherly love which I knew to exist 
before, and which shall cheer me as I go back to my field 
of labor. Blessings on you and your families as you continue 
in the preaching of the Lordship of Jesus Christ, as you con- 
tinue to protect the principle of brotherly love, and as you 
continue to bear the great message. May God grant each and 
every one in this world a knowledge of his truth, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. 


THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH 
SEE JOURNAL, PaGEs 386 AND 391 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of the Fraternal Delegates: 

Mr. Bishop, and members of the Conference, Bishop Charles 
Wesley Burns was the honored Fraternal Messenger of this 
General Conference to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church last week in Baltimore. He was accorded 
by our Brethren a most cordial and fraternal reception, and 
upon his suggestion that this General Conference would be 
delighted to receive a fraternal messenger from that group, their 
choice fell upon the honored retiring president of their Church, 
Dr. Thomas Hamilton Lewis, a man whose name is a shining 
name in American Protestant Christianity. As everybody here 
_knows, the Methodist Protestant Church is a member of the 
great family of American Methodism, and we rejoice with 
them in the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of their Church and give thanks to God for the suc- 
cesses that have been visited upon them. Dr. Lewis is himself, 
as most of us know, a noble servant, not only of his own 
church, but of the Church universal in this world. It was at 
the General Conference of 1908 in Baltimore that he delivered 
a fraternal address to that body, which was in the nature of 
a national event. Some of us still feel the thrill and spiritual 
inspiration that were in it. The credentials of Dr. Lewis have 
been received and read as follows: 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST PROTESTANT 
CHURCH. 
May 18, 1928. 
To the Board of Bishops and the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Session in Kansas City, 
Missourn. 
Dear FarHERS AND BRETHREN: 
We take pleasure in presenting to you the fraternal messen- 
ger from the General Conference of the Methodist Protestant 


a 
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Church, now in session in Baltimore, Maryland, Reverend 
Thomas Hamilton Lewis, D.D., LL.D., of Washington, D. C., 
who will present greetings from our body. For thirty-four 
years Dr. Lewis was president of Western Maryland College 
and for three terms president of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church. 

There is no man among us who is more highly esteemed or 
who can more fittingly present our greetings to your Conference. 

We pray God’s richest blessings upon every deliberation of 
your great assembly and trust that the day may not be far 
distant when we shall see in this great country of ours a united 
Methodism. : 

Signed by order and in behalf of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, in session in Baltimore, 
Maryland, this 18th day of May, 1928. 

J. C. BrooMFI£eLp, President. 
C. W. Patss, Secretary. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF REVEREND T'HomMAS Hamitton LEwIs 


Mr. PresIpeNT, FATHERS AND BRETHREN OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE Murruopist EpiscopaL CHURCH: 

I come here, as you have heard in the reading of my creden- 
tials, by the direction of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, to bear loving greetings and to recipro- 
cate, in my poor way, the felicitations and fraternal message: 
borne to us by your Bishop Burns. Bishop Burns captured 
our people by his messages, and strangely warmed their hearts 
by his good will. He is a loving apostle of sweetness and light. 
He has John Wesley’s spectacles, and therefore recognized us at 
once as fellow Methodists. He is a Bishop, and therefore 
may have felt something lonesome among us, but he saw our 
President rule me out of order and that must have seemed like 
good news from a far country. He helped us celebrate our 
Centennial, and patiently listened while we boasted above 
measure. I do not recall that he referred particularly to Meth- 


_/odist union, but when he intimated that you would be pleased 


to receive a return visit from our Conference there was instant 
and unanimous response, and I had the good fortune to win 
the honor of being named messenger. “Therefore came I unto 
you without gainsaying, as soon as I was sent for: I ask there- 
fore for what intent ye have sent for me?” Perhaps it may 
occur to you that I can best answer that question myself. Very 
well, with your permission I will. Without consuming your 
precious time or hopelessly attempting to divert your attention 
from the absorbing business before you this morning to any- 
thing I might tell you about our own church affairs, I am 
exceedingly bold—trembling, indeed, lest you may think me 
presumptuous—to proceed at once to the question that burns 
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with unquenchable desire in Methodist Protestant hearts, and 
ask you as one of the responsible trustees, What have you done 
with Methodist union? Will you pardon a personal allusion in 
explanation ? 


In the days of Burke there was a member of the British Par- 
liament named Hamilton, who because of a speech he made 
one day, and because he never spoke in Parliament again, has 
come down to us as “Single-Speech Hamilton.” Now Hamil- 
ton is my middle name. Twenty years ago I had the honor 
of addressing this body, and two years later, the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as frater- 
nal messenger from the Methodist Protestant Church. In both 
addresses I made some remarks on the subject of Methodist 
union, and in both instances there was an explosion of enthusi- 
asm rarely witnessed in a religious gathering. Nobody could 
have been more astonished than I was at the demonstration; 
and after all these years, reviewing the affair, I am still unable 
to account for so great an effect from so slight a cause. In 
fact, I think the speech was not the cause at all, except in the 
sense that Mrs. O’Leary’s cow burnt up Chicago. I was 
unconsciously too near a powder magazine, and I dropped a 
match. Methodist people of that time had a great longing for ee 
union, which as yet had found no opportunity to express itself / 
fully, and at my unexpected speech it went off. But I protest, 
brethren, that my Church has no intention to suggest by this 
second appointment that you are fated to have this messenger 
return to you every twenty years, after the manner of the 
locust. I told my Conference that they knew quite well what I 
stood for, and that if I came to this Conference, I. should cer- 
tainly, unless I found a rule against it, say something about 
Methodist union, and that if they wanted to stop me their 
surest plan was to stop me before I started. That is what 
brought out these resolutions which I will now read. 

“Resolved, That we favor and long fora united Methodism, : 
and in order to promote that object the President of this Gen- 
eral Conference is hereby authorized and directed to appoint 
a commission on church union consisting of ten members with 
authority to negotiate with the Methodist and other kindred 
churches during the coming quadrennium. 

“Resolved, That when this General Conference adjourns, it 
shall adjourn subject to the call of the President, who may call 
the same in special session, when he has been informed by 
your Commission on Church Union, that the conditions on 
which we may enter the movement are probably acceptable to 
this General Conference.” (Certified Copy) C. W. Pates, Sec- 
retary of General Conference. 

So now we know where we are. I realize that I am more 
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bold than prudent in venturing an address on Methodist union 
just now. Begun in enthusiastic hope of a speedy consumma- 
tion twenty years ago, its weary disciples have been compelled 
to watch it “dwindle, peak and pine” into a remote possibility. 
Some think it has been talked to death. Some suspect it was 
strangled by ecclesiastical diplomacy. But all appear to be 
willing to treat it as no longer a live issue. If I venture now 
to breathe upon these dry bones, it is not that I dare to suppose 
that my voice can make this ghost walk. I am simply curious 
to know what has been done with Methodist union? Or, as 
the bard of my youth phrases it, “Who killed Cock Robin?” 
If this were all that is in my mind, however, I would not 
trouble you with a post-mortem. And if I presume to believe 
that the patient is not in extremis, but it is only a case of sus- 
pended animation, it is because I believe that as Christ’s words 
shall not pass away, so neither shall his prayer go unanswered 


/’ / and that this Christ-breathed ideal shall yet stand on its feet 


-and walk. 

The ideal of Methodist union was always and essentially a love 
match. And because it was not seriously recognized as such, and 
cultivated in this spirit by those who gave it attention, it lan- 
guished. It got mixed up with sectional, denominational, his- 
torical, and other extraneous issues, until it could not breathe its 
native air, and finally ceased to breathe at all. “The child came 
to the birth and there was not strength to bring forth.” 

The solemnities of marriage have furnished so many oppor- 
tunities for the professional humorists, that one almost auto- 
matically classes oneself as a sentimentalist who make an appeal 
for love to be considered as of first importance in so solemn a 
union. I have traced back to.a pulpit humorist of the times of 
James the First the observation that the word “matrimony” may 
be pronounced “matter-o-money” without changing its meaning 
as understood in the best circles of society. For at least three 
hundred years, then, the old fashioned way of marrying for love 
has been taboo in the said best circles. Meanwhile, such grand- 
fogies as still stand in the ways and for the good old paths of 
love, may comfort themselves with another observation, some 
sixteen hundred years older than the first, that if you throw 
nature out by the door it will come back by the window; which, 
being interpreted, means that falling in love is too human to be 
strange and too divinely new to become tiresome. A much more 
serious query for us is whether the progressive spirits which are 
working such havoc with love’s young dream, will be able to 
invade also the sphere of Methodist union and focus the pitiless 
glare of what they are pleased to call common sense upon it, until 
they make it appear to be only an ecclesiastical bargain or a 
socialist experiment. To be sure we ought not to complain if so 
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great a matter is looked at and discussed from many angles of 
observation, for, of course, it has its practical side. Youn 
dreamers and impractical enthusiasts must not be permitted to 
run this mighty mechanism with rhetoric. It is eminently 
proper that eclesiastical fathers and mothers should strive to 
prevent unions that defy the most ordinary calculations of fitness 
and harmony. And so the ecclesiastical lawyer and the religious 
statesman and the theologian must all be given a hearing; even 
the standpatter must be given his day in court. Methodist union, 
is not just an airy abstraction. Plans must be formulated and \ 
discussed, constitutional safeguards must be made precise and 
comprehensive, facts and figures and even traditions must be 


\ 
\ 
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taken into account, we he aS time and have patience and / 


think all round and over and under and through every propo- 
sition connected with it. Yes, yes; but I want this to be done 
by those people who want to unite and not by those who do it 
to prevent union: Christ in his parable never meant to stop 
people from building by keeping them counting the cost. all 
their lives. The first thing to do is to get at the sentiment 
itself with which Methodist union begins and without which 
it cannot too soon end, namely, the love which inspires it and 
can alone effectuate it. And I believe we ought to write large 
over every project of this kind, that so far as we are concerned 
we will not make hypocrites of ourselves by proposing union 
with people we_do not love enough to live with; it shall be a 
union for love or it shall not be at all. Let those who call this 
romantic make the most of it. Methodist union is a romance. 
Not in the sense some contemptuous critics would give it, as 
unbelievable, opposed to sane experience, a castle in the air, an 
ecclesiastical utopia. But the real, the high romance, the story 
of the ideal, transcending the commonplace and soliciting the 
soul out of humdrum with apocalyptic visions, the heavenly 
dream untainted by calculations of profit and loss, measuring 
its gain in heartbeats, rejoicing not in statistics, but in love’s 
victory over hate in human hearts. “For if I speak with the 
tongue of men and of angels and have not love I am but a 
sounding brass,” unable and unworthy to sound the first note 
of the dominant chord of Methodist union. 

It was in the same night he was betrayed, in the passion of 
Gethsemane, in the very ecstasy of love’s renunciation, that our 
Blessed Lord saw the vision of a united Church. So, I am 


persuaded, it will be under the white heat of love’s consuming . 


flame that denominational prejudices will disappear and the 
disciples of Jesus be welded into one divine brotherhood. 7 

Now let us inquire whether there is anything in these gen- 
eral observations applicable to our case at this time; is there 
any balm in this Gilead for our sleeping sickness? 


ra 
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Every denomination has its peculiar problems in connection 
with propositions for union, but in one respect all have the 
same problem. In every case the man who desires union be- 
tween separated denominations must rid himself of the idea 
that it is a problem in statistics which must be figured out until 
every possible contingency has been reduced to mathematical 
certainty. It is not a sin to be a big church, but I believe it 
would be a sin to engineer vast combinations of people into a 
church for no other reason than to become a big church. Neither 
is it a case to be handled only by ecclesiastical diplomats and 
trained specialists and in secret closets. In my humble opinion 
Methodist union has been nearly done to death by its doctors. 
And, hear me, brethren, it is not a game of intellectual battle- 


/ dore and shuttlecock for our Conference debating societies, 


annual and general. That is a splendid way, perhaps the most 


effective way to make a division, but it makes few unions. All 
these miss the vital characteristics of every union proposition 
that has promise of success in it. Methodist union is a move- 
ment. I am not trying to be metaphysical, but I really believe 
we Methodists have much to learn here. To think of union 
as a movement, as something going on, rather than as a fixed, 
determined thing, as a fluid ideal rather than as a solid con- 
cept, is to see new possibilities in it and to derive new satisfac- 
tions from it. Now a movement has its impulse and it has its 
obstructions, the rest of it is largely accidental and negligible. 
Logically we ought to give most attention to its impulse, not 
only because this is after all its final justification, but because 
it is much easier to overcome obstructions by reinforcing the 
impulse than it is to strengthen the impulse by removing the 
obstructions. And what is vastly more significant, we can 
strengthen the impulse without halting the movement, but to 
remove the obstructions we must halt the movement. 

It is fortunate that we do not need to say much in explana- 
tion of the impulse; it makes its own appeal and supplies its 
own reasons if we give it a chance. The impulse of Methodist 
union is love; started, I devoutly believe, in the yearning solici- 


tude of our Divine Lord, and, I also devoutly believe, the great 


propulsive dynamic of Methodism itself, which is, properly speak- 
ing, nothing but a creed of love, an evangel of love, and a ration- 
ale of love. The origin of Methodism, the power of its heralds, 
from Wesley down, its triumphs among the lowly, and its aston- 
ishing vitality, blazing but unconsumed, all have their explana- 
tion in love. It must follow, therefore, that if there could be any 
seeming success among Methodists which could be stated only in 
fine buildings and enlarged resources, that success would not en- 
dure, lacking love. And if there should be any union among 
Methodists now separated, which found its success only in 
considerations of diplomacy and statistics, that union would 
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“be of tew days and full of trouble. And it must also follow 


Vv 


that if Methodists do not love one another they are so much 
the less Methodists. And if a Methodist wants to grow in love 
and demonstrate his love in all sincerity, and yet insists upon 
remaining separate from other Methodists in Church fellow- 
ship, he must furnish an explanation that will explain. Of 
course he may have his reasons, reasons are as plentiful as 
blackberries, but I would like to hear him explain first of all 
his impulse. Not even a Methodist can drive a team of im- 
pulses moving in opposite directions. The impulse of love 
brings Methodists together as inevitable as gravity. What is 
the impulse that keeps them apart? 

But love does not always have its way, and so we must, 
for an intelligent understanding of our situation, consider the 
obstructions. Looking at the various units of Protestant Chris- 
tianity we may say, speaking broadly, that they have all arranged 
themselves around questions of ritual, or of doctrine, or of 
administration, and it is in one or more of these we will find the 
obstructions to the movement of union. 


As to the first of these it would seem impossible to perpetuate 
a division among Methodists about ritual. Methodism arose 
in a ritualistic Church, it is true; and Wesley was never willing 
to acknowledge his separation from it. But it arose also and 
to far mightier dimensions in the American wilderness, where 
prayer books were scarce and Methodists were no great readers. 
They became Methodists, as they became Christians, in the 
most primitive fashion, without a ritual; and I suppose their 
descendants can continue to be Methodists without it. True, 
some Methodist Churches are growing more like ritualistic 
churches every day, cultivating forms of worship more stately, 
more edifying, some would say; while others groan and say 
quite other things about it. But however much Methodism may 
have improved or deteriorated on account of ritualistic ten- 
dencies, I know of no disposition to press this question to a 
division among Methodists. If there are those who feel that 
ritual and liberty are inconsistent terms in worship; and if 
there are others who are pained and distracted by irregularities 
if not vulgarities exhibited in a free service, and who like to 
feel the guidance of the crook through the green pastures 
of their devotions, I do not suppose anyone dreams of a division 
in Methodism on this account. 

It is perhaps approaching debatable ground to place specu- 
lative theology among the accidents of Methodism; but what- 
ever the reason may be, the fact is that there has never been 
a doctrinal division among Methodists, and is not likely to be. 
It would be a misrepresentation of Wesley to overlook the fact 
that he was a clear, profound theologian, and that his preach- 
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ing was more doctrinal than anything else. Nevertheless, Wes- 
ley himself insisted that his great aim was not to secure the 
acceptance of a body of divinity by his disciples, but the culti- 
vation of an experience. And the fact is that Methodists have 
never been absorbingly interested in doctrine beyond a few 
articles. When they have correctly formulated the facts of 
their experience they care but little for the phrasing of other 
matters. We carry twenty-five articles as our official creed, it 
is true; but I question whether one in a thousand of our people 
really know what they teach. Perhaps they are none the worse 
for that. But it is extremely unlikely that Methodists will 
ever split into doctrinal fractions. We are reduced then to the 
conclusion that all the divisions in Methodism have arisen 
and.are perpetuated on account of differences of opinion in 
matters of administration, or governmental differences. 

Now it is possible to make too little of such matters. Hamp- 
den resisted the King and Judges of England in a matter of 
twenty shillings, and brought on a civil war. Our own colonial 
fathers resisted the King and Parhament of England in a mat- 
ter of six cents, and brought on the Revolution in the United 
States of America. Both of these were matters of administra- 
tion. So that it is not likely that American Methodists will 
acquiesce in Pope’s dictum: 


“For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


Contesting for forms of government seems to be one of the 
rights guaranteed to us by the Declaration of Independence, 
and we shall probably never yield the contest in Church or 
state. Being of human origin, forms of government must 
always be susceptible of improvement; and I think it is safe 
to say that no form of government was ever yet contested that 
was not in the end improved. 

But if it was a monumental blunder to expel good men from 
Methodism for arguing about a change in its government, what 
ought we to call the perpetuation of the division after all are 
agreed as to the right to discuss, and after the change sought 
has been made by those then resisting? We are not all agreed 
about government now, to be sure; nor ever will be. But mem- 
bers of these denominations differ among themselves as much 
as the denominations differ from each other on these questions. 

Another great schism arose in Methodism on the question of 
what shall be done with a Bishop whose wife owns slaves. I 
do not know why, but it would appear that this is still a live 
question. At least there are two standing monuments of its 
immortal vigor facing one another at Mason and Dixon’s line. 
It isn’t claimed that anybody now owns slaves, or wants to 
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own slaves, or could own slaves; but for some reason, known)  _ 


only, I think, to the only wise God, two great Churches, having | ~ 
the same ritual, doctrine and administration, are still perpetu- / 
ating a division that began over this question, notwithstanding’ 
the question itself is dead. Sixty-five years it has been dead. 

In the name of sanitation, why isn’t it buried? But these two 

great, wise denominations, emulating the pious faith of their 

Roman Catholic exemplars, still pay their devotions at the 

shrine where the sacred relic rests. 

There have been other divisions in Methodism, but unless I 
have forgotten something, the whole recipe consists in differ- 
ences of opinion about forms of government and administration, 
with sectional differences mingled with race prejudices, all 
stirred energetically together with bitter memories of past dis- 
putes, and taken without water after each meal. 

Is it not plain that Methodist union must be a union for love 
or not at all? Such differences can’t be argued away, nor beaten 
down by the iron hand of authority, nor wiped out in competitive 
wars. The more they are stirred and opposed the longer they 
are in dying, and in fact, after they die they stir men just the 
same. 

“Hen in their ashes live their wonted fires.” 


The only extermination for them is the “expulsive power . 
of a new affection.” Love is the universal solvent of all diffi- 
culties, the mightiest persuasive of peace, the conqueror of 
prejudice, and the end of controversy. Give us love enough 
and Methodists will flow together as streams in the south. 

If we could have a General Love Feast instead. of a Gen- 
eral Conference to deal with this question it wouldn’t take so 
many years to settle it. Of course we can’t. The followers 
of the great god of things as they are would rise up and say, 
“We never saw it on this fashion.” John Wesley’s Bishop 
of London would get out of his grave and exclaim, “Enthusiasm, 
enthusiasm.” But, O ye Methodists, who live and move and 
have your being in love, I challenge you in the name of Love 
Immortal, strong Son of God, listen to his voice crying with 
authority to us in the presence of a Methodism bound in the 
graveclothes of a bitter, unloving, deadening past, “Loose him 
and let him go.” 

Yea, I say unto you, Hear Him: 


“He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never know retreat, 
He is sifting out the souls of men before his judgment seat ; 
O be swift, my soul, to answer Him, be jubilant, my feet, 

: Our God is marching on.” 


FaREWELL Worps oF REVEREND THomMAS Hamitton Lewis 


Mertz N. Smitru: Dr. Thomas Hamilton Lewis, Fraternal 
Delegate of the Methodist Protestant Church, who put us deeply 
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in his debt by the noble utterance which he brought to us to-day, 
is about to leave. I may say for you and for myself to Dr. Lewis 
that if he has been half as glad to see us as we have been to 
see him and hear him, he is in an altogether cheerful and com- 
fortable frame of mind. I bid him God-speed as he goes back 
to his work. 

Reverend T. H. Lewis: Brethren of the Conference, it is 
a great pleasure to me to say good-bye to you. I like to see 
you smile and I knew that would make you smile. I am happy 
to be here, very happy indeed to have had an opportunity to 
speak and really overwhelmed at the gracious manner in which 
you have received my message. May God bless you, may he 
lead you, and may he crown with success what you ought to do. 

BisHop NusgwsEn: To all of which we say a hearty Amen. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
SEE JOURNAL, PAGE 399 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates : 

It was one of the orators of the Negro race who used to say: 
“You must judge us not by what we have come to but by where 
we have come from.” And it was Mr. Bright, the great English 
statesman and scholar, who declared that the progress of the 
Negro race in America in the twenty-five years following the 
Civil War could not be matched by the progress of any race in 
a similar period of time in history. It is by the courtesy of 
your committee that Dr. Stanley E. Grannum, of Lexington 
Conference, has been asked to present to you the representatives . 
of two of the Churches of our brethren. 

SranLtey EH. Grannum: We are to hear this afternoon from 
the fraternal delegate from the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Our Board of Bishops sent to this Church—the Gen- 
eral Conference has just adjourned—as our fraternal delegate, 
Dr. Ernest S. Williams, of the Metropolitan Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Baltimore. Our brethren of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church have paid us back in our own coin. They 
have sent to us as fraternal delegate the pastor of another 
Metropolitan Church, the Metropolitan African Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Baltimore. I think it is correct to say 
that this exchange of fraternal messengers is not a mere gesture 
of courtesy but is the expression of a genuine spirit of friendli- 
ness between our Methodist Churches, this spirit arising out of 
our common ancestry and common polity. It is therefore a 
great privilege to me to present to you through our presiding 
Bishop, Rev. William H. Thomas, Doctor of Divinity, Pastor 
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of the Metropolitan African Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
fraternal delegate of this Church to this General Conference. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF REVEREND WILLIAM H. THOMAS 


To THE BisHops, GENERAL OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
Meruopist Eriscopan CHurcH, ASSEMBLED IN GENERAL Con- 
FERENCE, GREETINGS: I bring you greetings from the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Unlike the task assigned by Dido 
to Aineas, I have to say that this task, that of bearing you greet- 
ings, is a pleasant one. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church is jealous of this 
task of bringing you greetings and is anxious to keep green and 
virile the tie that binds our hearts in Christian love. 

Since the Christian Church is divided into and does its best 
work along denominational lines, we are glad that we belong 
to the Methodist group and that we can greet you as the Mother 
of American Methodism. 

America has a proprietary interest in Methodism, for it is 
here on this continent that Methodism has had its greatest 
development. The African Methodist Episcopal Church is the 
largest Negro daughter of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
“conceived in no spirit of racial exclusiveness, fostering no 
ethnic antagonism, but born of the exigencies of American 
environment.” 

The age in which we live has been called socialistic, but that 
is false. It. has been called communistic, but that, too, is false. 
It has been called the age of doubt, but to the contrary, it is an 
age of faith; it is a fraternal age. 

Before the war, the last word in our civilization was efficiency. 
The Germans called it kultur, but at the close of the war, won 
by the Allies, we found that the last word in our civilization 
was co-operation and no one who has observed the life of. the 
Christian Church in America can doubt that there is a deepen- 
ing of acquaintance along denominational lines. As a result of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ of America, there is a 
growing conviction that there must be a closer co-operation 
among Protestant Churches, and the recent conference on Faith 
and Order in Switzerland has pointed clearly to the path of 
unity, and yet we do not dream of all denominations becoming 
organically one. 

Men differ too widely in birth, training, education and provi- 
dential callings and, then, too, the universal law of God in 
Grace as well as in nature, is unity in diversity. 

If we were to abolish all creeds we would not have peace, but 
confusion. The Master’s prayer “that they all may be one, as 
I am one in the Father and the Father in me” is not one of 
organic union, but one in spirit, in will, in purpose and work. 
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The central point of union must be Jesus Christ, the Author 
and Finisher of our common faith, and as a member of the 
Methodist family, we love to recognize the worth and the work of 
noble men of other denominations as expressed in our hymnol- 
ogy. We love to sing with the Baptist Fawcett, “Blest Be the 
Tie That Binds,” and with the Episcopalian, Toplady, “Rock 
of Ages, Cleft for Me,” and with the Congregationalist, Ray 
Palmer, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” and with the Presby- 
terian, Bonar, “Glory Be to the Father,” and with the reformer, 
Luther, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” and with the Uni- 
tarian, Bowring, “In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” and with 
the Quaker, Barton, “He Dwells in Cloudless Light and Shines,” 
and with our own Methodist, Charles Wesley, “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul,” and to join with this Christian host in singing 
that hymn of common faith and inspiration, 

“Like a mighty army 

Moves the Church of God; 
Brothers, we are treading 

Where the saints have trod; 
We are not divided, 

All one body we, 


One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


Hence, as Methodists whilst we live to make our Church a 
power in the community, we also live to love every other church 
which exalts our Christ. 

When John Wesley said to a Christian who belonged to 
another group, “If thy heart be as my heart, give me thy 
hand,” he was voicing the spirit of the Christian Church of 
to-day. 

Each denomination is stronger because of the support of 
the other ; because of the lessons learned from the other’s experi- 
ence; because of the consciousness of being part of one great 
Christian movement. 

“Not alone we conquer, 
Not alone we fall, 


In each gain, the triumph, 
Lose or triumph all.” 


OUR FELLOWSHIPS 


The first thing is greater fellowship in human relationships. 
The Christian Church has sponsored international conferences 
and inter-racial committees. Christian Brotherhood under- 
stands the meaning of that sheet of Peter’s and listens to the 
command, “What God hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon”; as Josiah Strong puts it, “If men got near enough to 
discover one another, they would find that they have more things 
in common than in difference.” Cardinal Manning and Henry 
George once met. Cardinal Manning said: “I love men because 
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Christ loved them.” Henry George said: “I love Christ because 
Christ loved men.” Both expressed the same truth differently. 
The one was practical consecration, and the other, consecrated 
practically. Kvery Church must meet this double test. Is it 
of God? Is it of man? Does it speak of God? Does it min- 
ister to the needs of man? 

The program of Christianity is “to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to comfort those who mourn, to give beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, liberty to the captives.” The 
problem is not how to reach the masses, but how can the masses 
reach the Church; not the non-church goers, but the non-going 
Church; the Church which goes nowhere, but simply sits 
and sings “Rescue the Perishing, Care for the Dying,” when 
the perishing and the dying are five miles away from it. 

The world has commenced to regard the Church as a retreat 
of spiritual aristocracy and not as our Father’s House. We 
need to learn the lesson of the Chinaman’s prayer: 

“One day without work and no rice, 
Two days without work and no clothes, 
Three days without work and no home; 
Nothing left but beautiful churches, 
God help me, Amen!” 

The Church has a prodigious task before it, and it will not 
be accomplished by mere conferences or great conventions. “The 
kingdom of God cometh not by observation.” There is needed 
the constant, faithful, prayerful work of each Christian congre- 
gation. 

American Methodism has been a pioneer in leading govern- © 
ments toward international and inter-racial mindedness. Geneva 
is the child of the Gospel and the World Court is the result of 
the Master’s “Go ye into all the world”; and the League of 
Nations is the fruit of St. Paul’s, “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ.” 

Religion is civilization. The Christian Church has been a 
pioneer in the promoting of civilization. Trade and commerce 
have followed the missionary into new fields—David Livingstone 
preceded Cecil Rhodes into Africa and made possible the work 
of empire building; Francis Asbury blazed the trail followed 
by the modern railroad. 

PEACE 

The most urgent question or need of the world to-day is the 
establishment of universal peace. It is urgent not only because 
war is wrong but because nations are rapidly forgetting the 
horrors of war. No agency can mold public opinion as favor- 
ably as the Christian Church. It was the influence of the 
Church which led to the abolishing of duelling, the hanging of 
witches, judicial torture and slavery. It was the influence 
of the Christian Church which led to the adoption of the 
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Lighteenth Amendment and it is to the Church that we must 
look to the establishing of universal peace. 

The Christian Church is the hope of world peace. The war 
system is built on the assumption that war is inevitable. You 
cannot abolish war. You may evade it for a season, but soon 
or late it will overtake you again. But war is not inevitable. 
It is a man-orginated institution. It did not come out of 
the earth or out of the heaven, but out of the human heart. 
It is not the creation of cosmic forces, but of the human spirit. 
It is a man-made institution and it can be by man controlled. 

It must be ended by man. If the Christian Church cannot 
end war, no organization on earth can do it. How can this 
be done? Join in creating the will-to-peace. The pulpit is 
the real forum. Teach the people to desire peace. Mr. Kellogg 
launched a new idea when he made his offer of general treaty 
renouncing war. The Church must show the costliness of 
war, not in dollars and cents alone, not in the loss of man- 
power alone, but in the greater loss of Christian ideals. For 
death is not the following of a hearse to the grave, but a loss of 
ideals. During the days of the war men pointed to the Great 
World War as an evidence that Christianity had failed. It was 
the so-called Christian nations of the world who were fighting. 
But the war did not prove that Christianity had failed. It did 
prove something. It proved that Christianity had not been 
tried. 


LASTLY, OUR COMMON TASKS 


First, to make and keep America Christian, for the Christian 
religion, like charity, begins at home. In speaking for our own 
country, it is not because we love others less, but because we 
love our own more. America must be made and kept Christian 
in fact as well as in name. 

Dr. Charles Sheldon told this story of a young Chinese lad, 
Wong Fu, who had been sent by the Chinese government to be 
educated at an American university to fit himself for a govern- 
ment position, and one day he went to his professor in philos- 
ophy troubled and sad, and said: “Professor, I have something 
on my mind that I want to tell you.” “Tell it, my boy,” said 
the professor. 

“TI came to this country, which is called Christian. I expected 
to find conditions much better here than in my own country. 
I find much evil, vice houses, child labor, murder, race riots, 
Sabbath breaking, suicides, divorces. When I go back to my 
people how shall I explain all of this? If the Christian reli- 
gion is so much better than ours, why do all these things go on 
over here? If these are the results of the Christian religion, 
our religion is better than yours.” 

Yes, America must be made and kept Christian in fact as 
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well as in name. Christian in government and in_ politics. 
Christian in society, Christian in our national and international 
relationship, Christian in racial and inter-racial associations. 

Fin®ly, we must make the world Christian, and I am full 
of hope for the life of the world, because I believe in God. This 
is God’s world. A world in which He abides. A world in 
which He is gaining an increasing control, and instead of 
fleeing from it, Christians must remain in and help to save it. 
I am full of hope for the life of the world, because I am a 
student of history and the lesson of history is the lesson of 
hope. The world is a better world to live in than it ever was 
before. Read any history of the nineteenth century and deter- 
mine whether you would rather live in the England, the France, 
the Italy, the Spain, the Germany or the America of its first 
pages or of its last. The great task of the Christian Church is 
to hold up Jesus Christ. 

A German spy had hidden himself in the branches of a tree 
to watch, to wait, to kill the enemy, as he passed by. Soon 
there came riding by a Russian Cossack and the spy, from his 
concealed place in the tree, shot him and killed him. He 
hastened down from his retreat and ran to the dead Cossack, 
robbed him of his arms, tore from his silent form his clothes, 
and as he tore the shirt from his breast, lo, on the breast he saw 
a crucifix. When he saw the crucifix he stopped, he looked, his 
hate began to leave him, a new spirit took possession of him. He 
drew together the shirt and covered up the crucifix. He placed 
back by the side of the dead soldier his arms and left. 

What was it which caused the change? What caused his hate 
to leave him? It was that cross of Christ, and the cross is still 
the panacea for all the hate of the world and “I, if I be lifted 
up, I will draw all men unto me.” 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH 
SEE JOURNAL, PacE 399 


Stanley EF. Grannum, for the Committee on the Reception of 
Fraternal Delegates: 

There is no one of the distinctively Negro Methodist Churches 
that is closer to us in spirit and in Church life than the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. When I go to their Churches 
I feel at home immediately, for they use our own hymnal, having 
adopted it.as the official hymnal of our Church. I overheard this 
morning our presiding Bishop say that he numbered among his 
intimate friends one of the Bishops of that connection recently 
deceased. Now one of these days in God’s own time when God 
shall have had his way with us and with them, all the elements 
that now divide us, keeping us apart, are going to be dissolved, 
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and these brothers and all the other branches of the great Meth- 
odist family are going to be reunited into the larger brotherhood 
of the sons of John Wesley by whatever name they may be 
called. We shall lose our prefixes and our suffixes and be fart of 
the great world-wide Methodist Church. May God hasten the 
day. And I present now to you as a fraternal delegate of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, Bishop W. J. Walls, 
of the Highth Episcopal District. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF BisHop W. J. WALLS 


Mr. CuarrmMan, Fatuers, BRorHERS AND SISTERS OF THE 
Meruopist EpiscopAL GENERAL CONFERENCE: I bring you 
the greetings of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

Recently, standing upon snowy crest, delivered from the de- 
termined storms and fogs that had forced down to death seven 
others who had made futile efforts to fly westward across the 
northern waters, Fitzmaurice significantly said, “By the grace 
of God the first non-stop flight has been made across the Atlan- 
tic.” Courage and mechanics had coupled with faith in God 
and had won. The traits of the Bremen crew are those that 
have subdued and replenished the world. By the Grace of God, 
I am able to come to you to-day. If I could shed a silent tear, 
and breathing the courtesy of a humble guest should my trem- 
bling lips be struck to silence while you do me the honor to 
lend your ears and hearts for a message, though brief, from 
your sable sister by me, it would be more indicative of the 
intense emotions that stir my breast than my weak language 
can begin to show. 

Amid renowned churchmen, and Christians who have deeds 
of daring rectitude to your credit and humble works that heal 
hearts and lift up the lowly in this growing world to nobleness 
and life, I am realizing a fond dream. Long since I was a 
student in the Home Mission School, the Allen Industrial 
Home at Asheville, N. C., under Miss Alice B. Dole, a fine soul 
and true missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
ideals that I received there that have guided me ever since in 
my struggle on the onward way, and the fine and good things 
your Church has done for my group make my task at this hour 
most satisfying and pleasant beyond compare. 

I speak to you of the gratitude of a race which is sure that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is their friend and of all 
humanity. There are good white people, true and tried in 
America we know. And if there are, by far the black man 
believes the largest number of them is in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. From the time that John Wesley characterized 
slavery “the Sum of all Villainies” and Asbury and Coke and 
McKendree and Freeborn Garrettson set their teeth against 
permitting slavery to fasten its fangs upon the infant move- 
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ment, Methodism has faced up always finally right on the open 
door for the African. 

Without the helping hand of Bishop Matthew Simpson and 
the influence of the Methodist Episcopal pulpit and laity, Abra- 
ham Lincoln could never have accomplished his immortal Eman- 
cipation of American slaves. 


EDUCATIONAL ALTRUISM 


You have also to your credit a great altruism in your educa- 
tional program. There is no colored Church that you have 
not made contribution to in preparing its leadership through 
your fine and renowned schools and by glorious men and women 
who found their way to the help of our race before the smoke 
of battle was cleared from southern hills and plains. In this 
adventure stand high in rank the names of John M. Walden, 
R. 8. Rust, D. W. Clark, Gilbert Haven, KE. H. Gammon, names 
made perpetual by labors and benefactions. Hubbard, Malla- 
leu, Newman, and the Hamiltons too, are famous in this cause. 

Bishop J. C. Hartzell, than whom there is no greater Christian 
Altruist, was the patron and promoter of Tanner, the greatest 
colored artist, although he was the son of an African Methodist 
Bishop. 

Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield has the never-dying gratitude of 
the generation for his work in the freedmen’s education at the 
head of some of the most powerful and useful institutions in 
the Church and nation and goes out of the harness of service 
to review his life’s work in thousands of useful men and women 
—from peasants to great leaders, to college presidents, Bishops, 
physicians and men of wealth—made at the mills of his toils. 
He has, like Charles Lamb, “done task work and has the rest 
of the day unto himself, to continue his fearless advocacy of a 
Christian ideal.” 


THE NEGRO CHURCH 


You will permit me a word for the Negro Church. The 
A. M. E. Zion Church started out from John Street, the Mother 
Church of American Methodism, between 1794 and 1796. 
This was the first venture of the blacks to form their own 
organization on the hemisphere. Other movements started soon 
afterwards that have grown to great heights. Be it remembered 
that the Negro Church is the nest where was hatched his civili- 
zation and all forms of his organized progress in the world. 
Stormy and tedious years have marked this painful progress. 
We confess to many faults and failures. But as Bishop Hay- 
good said once, “The wonder is that they have not made more 
failures.” The finest building in our race neighborhood, like 
Solomon’s Temple, is the Church. I think we control five mil- 
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lions of the race to some extent in the Christian Church, and 
own more than a hundred million dollars worth of property. 
The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church has a half mil- 
lion communicants. It was born in a carpenter shop, but out 
from that humble origin it has built nine colleges and schools, 
the chief of which is Livingstone College, founded by that 
Golden Mouth Methodist and noble race educator, Joseph C. 
Price. Its Theological School bears the name of Bishop J. W. 
Hood, who established more churches than any other man. in 
our history. We have four Conferences in Africa and thirty 
thousand members. We make no boast in relating to you these 
few facts of our achievements. 


THE NEGRO AND METHODISM 


More is true: From the first our group was with Methodist 
development in this country. We therefore have a heritage that 
we claim with pardonable pride. Asbury wrote soon after land- 
ing in America, “To see the sable countenance of the Negroes 
so affected in our solemn assemblies and hear them sing with 
cheerful melody their dear Redeemer’s praise, affected me much, 
and made me ready to say, ‘Of a truth God is no respecter of 
persons.’ ”” 

When the contribution was made to Barbara Heck, Philip 
Embury, and others to build the first Methodist Church in Amér- 
ica, two Negro slave girls named Rachel and Margaret gave 
nine and seven shillings respectively, which was all the money 
they possessed. Dr. J. E. Wakely in “Lost Chapters of Meth- 
odism,” says he considers their subscriptions the greatest in 
the whole catalogue. Black Harry was called by Bishop Asbury 
the greatest preacher in the world. John Stewart started for- 
eign missions in the Methodist Church on the continent by his 
heroic mission to the Sandusky Indian settlements in Ohio. 
Henry Evans founded the Methodist Church at Fayetteville 
and in North Carolina, and was the most remarkable preacher 
of the Church in that state while he lived, according to Bishop 
Capers. 

The story goes that Asbury had a convert on a South Carolina 
plantation named Black Punch. Years afterwards he returned 
to find that he had made hundreds of converts and built a 
church among the slaves and won the title of the “Old Bishop.” 
When the failing but faithful black saint saw Asbury he quietly 
said, “God has sent you to take care of them and I am ready 
to go.” Black Punch is still expecting Asbury to co-operate in 
the saving of his spiritual children. The call comes to their 
successors. 


ORGANIG UNION 
The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, be it remem- 
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ered, did not go in strife from the Mother Church. It with- 
drew peaceably and received membership certificate and came 
out in good standing, and for some time the Mother Church 
furnished the pastors for the missions from the white group 
upon request of the organization. In 1868 you received our 
first fraternal delegate, Bishop Singleton T. Jones, to your Gen- 
eral Conference at Chicago. He presented proposals of Union 
on equal basis which you now approach. I firmly believe that if 
this Church in 1796 had permitted preachers to vote and hold 
office to serve their own group and had communed as you did 
here on the opening of this General Conference at the same altar 
simultaneously, there never would have been an African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church. And if now you would carry your 
movement to promote black leadership and train the race over 
into a program of reorganizing American Methodism so as to 
include all in one Church through some safe plan of co-opera- 
tion and solidarity and treat with the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church, as Bishop Jones proposed and as you now are 
doing with the noble blacks in your communion, the union we 
devoutly wish would come. The outcast branches of Negro 
Methodism will return to their American Mother when she 
becomes willing to give them an undisputed place in the patri- 
mony. 

You have made I. B. Scott, Robert E. Jones and Matthew W. 
Clair Bishops and won the increased love and respect of blacks 
everywhere for the Methodist Episcopal Church as a world 
Church. Bishop Robert E. Jones brought your greetings to our 
General Conference assembled in St. Louis last week. He was 
given a demonstration that expressed our honor for you and 
our appreciation of the message of brotherly love delivered in his 
inimitable style so simplified, so scholarly and Pauline in 
thought, and so eloquent in its expression of the spirit of the 
times, and so bold in its adherence to the principles evolving 
from Plymouth Rock, and of the fervent personal Christianity 
that radiates from Aldersgate. You will note our General Con- 
ference has voted union with the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church under the name of “United Methodist Church.” Is that 
big enough for us all? 


TEMPERANCE REFORM 


The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church locks hands 
with you in the fight for temperance and for a nation in truth 
and reality, as well as legally free of traffic in alcoholic bever- 
ages. We know its advantages. Under prohibition has arisen 
our best prosperity in home building and property acquisition, 
in education, business, character, and in the civilizing arts. 
Let the wets bring back the challenge as many times as they 
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will, we will continue to teach our people to vote dry, not as a 
duty only, but a triumphant privilege. 


INTER-RACIAL HARMONIZING 


The old method of remaining as far apart and knowing as 
little about each other as possible, as a solvent of race misunder- 
standing since the great war, has given way to a more sensible 
attitude of reasonable proximity and friendly exchange. The 
inter-racial committees serve to give opportunity for better 
dealing, with situations that are met by these dissimilar peoples 
dwelling in the same territory, working out their destiny toward 
a goal unprecedented before in the world. Since the great war 
this movement has been forced on to take the place of hostile 
and destructive movements that threaten to drive the blacks 
from the fold of Protestantism. 


“You cannot chain the eagle, 
You dare not harm the dove, 

But every gate hate bars to hate 
Will open wide to love.” 


God is looking for people who love, to give his world to govern. 
Love must not be blamed for lack of faith. When given her 
chance, love will win out in all situations. This I judge to be 
the meaning of the inter-racial committees that increasingly 
are working in this realm. 

There are shiftless, illiterate Negroes and there are ignorant 
and backward whites who are a menace to all safety and good 
government. The level must be lhfted by the right thinking 
and upstanding people of both races or the lives and well being 
of any and all of us will be in constant jeopardy. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church joins heartily in this move- 
ment north and south and has furnished recently Bishop George 
C. Clement, the first Chairman of such a Commission in the 
Federal Council of Churches, who has made a contribution to 
this cause of considerable importance. The whole matter re- 
solves itself to this. The black man is wholly Protestant. 
Some one has said we are Methodists and Baptists unless some- 
body has tampered with us. Upon this matter of better under- 
standing depends how well we will be able to save the coming 
generation of Negro people to Christ and Protestantism. There 
are great plans being projected by the Catholics to win our 
youth. But a greater menace is the threat of materialism and 
atheism growing among us. We can save the black youth, but 
it can not be done by shutting out from him the hope of equality 
in citizenship at the ballot box and equal rights in Courts of 
Justice and before the holy altar. You can help us, but when 
you come to do so, strike from the category the words inferior 
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and superior races. Let that take care of itself and take God’s 
plan and the plan of thousands of your noble ones who have 
worked with us and deal with him as human. While you put 
over the programs of universal peace, and destruction to the 
drink evil, and justice to labor, give your strong churchly hand 
to the wider social implications of Christianity and drive the 
black blot of lynching from this land forever. 

As a final word: I believe Methodism will be a potent unit in 
the triumph of the Universal Church of Jesus. She carries 
strangely wrapped up in her bosom, the solvent for the ills of 
all human relations and the spiritual hope of the human heart. 

A ship was sinking off a coast near a northern village. The 
engines had exploded, the life savers were exhausted, when sud- 
denly a man was seen struggling with a floating slab but could 
not swim. Only one man in all the crowd of spectators could 
swim. He wants to venture and help the struggling wreck 
victim, but his mother clings to him in tears and pleading, 
“Don’t go. Your brother was a sailor and must be drowned at 
sea, for he hasn’t been heard from in many years.” But “T’ll 
try,” was the son’s mild decision. Breathlessly they watched him 
as he pulled himself over the icy waves until he had reached 
the drowning man and was directing him on the other side of 
the slab to safety. “Have you got him?” shouted a voice from 
the shore, and a voice came ringing back over the waves, “Tell 
mother he is my brother.” 

In helping our brother in the compact of Christian redemp- 
tion we save our own. 

In races and groups we stand separate but equal, as Henry 
Grady wrote, and, as J. C. Price wrote, “Race feeling, like the ° 
family feeling, is of divine origin.” 'The social idea is regulated 
by taste, condition, either by racial or family affinities and there 
it must remain forever. But we in this country, where the bones 
of our ancestors bleach, and where the hills and villages have 
been crimsoned by the blood and sanctified by the tears of all 
races, must never suffer a foreign foe to part us in loyalty nor 
besmirch our starry banner as long as its principles radiate 
from the indiscriminating cross of Calvary, for in all these 
things we be brethren. 

The Church will continue its triumphant march until she 
breaks up all tyrannies, reforms hearts and gives back the 
music of God to his world in a unified humanity. Then white 
robed and crowned, she will hear, rolling out from the watch 
towers of Asia, those ever dear and venerated words, “One 
Lord,” when from the watch towers of Europe shall roll out 
the words “One faith,” and from the watch towers of America 
with inspiring chorus, “One baptism,” when from the watch 
towers of Africa shall roll out “One God, the Father of us 
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All!” Then the whole human race shall spring to its feet in 
the jubilant chorus, “To him who is over all and in you all, to 
him be the glory, forever and ever.” 

Tennyson then was no unreasoning optimist when he wrote: 


“That good shall fall 

At last, far off, at last to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 
Nothing walks with aimless feet 

And not one life shall be destroyed 

Or cast as rubbish in the void 

When God has made the pile complete.” 


MEMOIRS 
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BISHOP THOMAS BENJAMIN NEELY 


Reap By Rev. Rosert C. WELLS 


Trained in the Church from his youth up; a Methodist of 
the fourth generation; a Philadelphian by heritage and birth; a 
churchman by instinct and tradition; a staunch adherent of the 
theological formulas of the holy catholic Church; first in place _ 
as an interpreter of the canon law of his Church; second to 
none in laborious industry as a writer on the constitutional 
history of Methodism; fearless debater in six succeeding Gen- 
eral Conferences; a gentleman in appearance, behavior and 
speech; a Christian in character, spirit and life—no member of 
the Philadelphia Conference has risen to greater eminence in 
the Church general than has Thomas Benjamin Neely, and no 
man has shed greater luster over the Conference which gave 
him birth and nourished him to greatness than has he. 

Born in Philadelphia on June 12, 1841, of Thomas and 
Frances (Armstrong) Neely, he grew up to manhood in the 
middle of the last century when many of the worthies who had 
played an important part in the development of Methodism on 
this western continent were still lingering on these shores of 
time. His birth preceded the Mexican War by four years, and 
he was three years in advance of the great schism which divided 
the Methodist Church. 

He early connected himself with old Salem Church, Phila- 
delphia, and his father being a man of local importance, his 
home was frequently visited by the leading ecclesiastical lights 
of the Methodism of that day. He was educated at Williams- 
port Dickinson Seminary and Dickinson College, receiving an 
honorary A. M. from the latter institution in 1875. 

Entering the Philadelphia Conference in 1865, he served as 
pastor in the ranks for twenty-four years, with an intermission 
of four years (1870-1874) as a supernumerary. In 1889 he 
was appointed “presiding elder” of the South District, serving 
the Church with ability and distinction. In June, 1900, he 
was elected secretary of the Sunday School Union and editor 
of the Sunday school periodicals of the Church. His success in 
this field was of such an outstanding character that four years 
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later he was advanced to the bishopric and stationed at Buenos 
Aires, 8. A. 

He had married in 1882 Elizabeth Cheney Hickman, daugh- 
ter of a prosperous American doing business in this great South 
American city, who had been sent to the United States to receive 
her education. Her father had meanwhile died, and it seemed 
a very fitting thing that she should begin her life as the wife 
of an American bishop in the city where so many happy years 
of her girlhood had been spent. 

In 1908 Bishop Neely was transferred to New Orleans, and 
in February, 1912, near the close of his first quadrennium in 
this Southern Area, he was robbed by death of the gracious and 
charming woman, who for thirty years had contributed much 
toward his success in the various tasks to which the Church had 
called him. Her presence in the home made it a delightsome 
place, as can be testified by those who have had at any time 
the honor, as well as the pleasure, of being guests at her fire- 
side. 

Her departure occurred at a most critical time in the Bishop’s 
history and deprived him of inward strength and support dur- 
ing the months preceding and during the General Conference 
of May, 1912, when he was relieved of the burden of episcopal 
supervision and retired to make his home among the men of 
his own loved city and Conference. 

For six successive General Conferences he represented the 
Philadelphia Conference in that great law-making body, each 
time at the head of his delegation, and gave full proof of his 
argumentative ability in the numerous questions which came 
up for settlement. His mental attitude was strongly conserva- 
tive and one of his favorite maxims was, “Radical changes 
should be approached with great care.” 

He had a profound belief in the wisdom of the fathers and 
felt that to radically alter the ecclesiastical abode in which he 
dwelt would be to invite disaster. He had a sincere reverence ~ 
for the past, and entertained suggestions of change with the 
greatest caution. He was proud of his Church, regarding it as 
the finest ecclesiastical organism in existence, and never felt 
called upon to apologize for any of the so-called peculiari- 
ties of Methodism. To him they were excellencies and not 
defects. 

Tis tireless industry is seen in the literary output of forty- - 
two years, from 1881 to 1923. In all, twenty different volumes 
came from his pen; the majority of them works of the first 
order, showing an extensive and intimate knowledge of the 
origin, growth and development of the Church. A glance at 
some of the titles is sufficient to show the texture of his mind: 
The Evolution of E'piscopacy and Organic Methodism (1888) ; 
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History of the Origin and Development of the Governing Con- 
ference in Methodism (1892); The Bishops and the Supervi- 
sional System of the Methodist Episcopal Church (1912) ; 
American Methodism, Its Divisions and Unifications (1915) ; 
The Doctrinal Standards of Methodism (1918); The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and Foreign Missions (1923). A course 
of reading in these volumes is necessary to the man who desires 
to acquaint himself with the ecclesiastical structure called 
Methodism. 

As an episcopal administrator he was honest, fearless, and 
just; and in his appointments gave proof of his desire to con- 
serve the interests of the men who made up the ranks of the 
ministry. Je magnified his episcopal prerogatives, and in so 
doing roused hostility in certain quarters, which eventually com- 
pelled his early retirement. 

His life since 1912 has been lived mainly in Philadelphia 
among the scenes of his youth and manhood, and among the 
people he loved so well. He played a prominent part in civic 
affairs, and the day after his decease the leading papers of the 
city made most appreciative comment on his life and activities 
as an outstanding member of the community. He was a great 
Philadelphian, a great churchman, and a great Methodist. He 
was a notable asset to local Methodism and was held in high 
respect by the leaders of other denominations. 

During these years of so-called retirement he was busy with 
voice and pen in endeavoring to maintain the status quo in 
matters concerning his own Church and the nation. His atti- 
tude on the Centenary, the League of Nations, and the union 
of the two Methodisms must be interpreted in the light of his 
constitutional caution when faced by impending changes in the 
existing order. 

It was during these later years that Bishop Neely became 
best known to the men of the Conference. Always gracious and 
brotherly, he mingled in a most democratic manner with the 
preachers at the Monday gatherings and seldom allowed an 
occasion to go by without expressing his judgment upon the 
matter under discussion. Conservative in thought and feeling, 
he stood for the great and noble traditions of the past and fought 
with tongue and pen against what he considered to be wrong 
tendencies in modern-day legislation. Dignified in appearance 
and chaste in mind and spirit, he has left behind him a legacy 
in life and achievement which shall add to the treasures of 
Methodism. 

The end came after a brief illness on September 4, 1925, at 
the Methodist Hospital in Philadelphia. A large audience as- 
sembled in Covenant Church on Tuesday afternoon, September 
8, to do honor to his memory. Bishop Luther B. Wilson, one 
of his episcopal classmates, delivered the address at the service. 
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His earthly remains rest beside those of his beloved helpmeet in 
the beautiful West Laurel Hill Cemetery, while his memory 
is in the possession of all who admired and appreciated him. 


BISHOP WILLIAM ALFRED QUAYLE 
Reap By Rev. Merton 8. Rice, 


I cannot bring myself to write what I shall agree to be titled 
as a “memoir” of one whom I feel to be so very much alive 
forevermore as I do in the case of my dear personal friend 
William Alfred Quayle. 

In the Episcopal Address, which was delivered to our Gen- 
eral Conference last Wednesday, was written a phrase that rang 
down into my soul, and will echo on across all the years to 
me. The brief, but impressively comprehensive sentence in an- 
nouncement, “Bishop Quayle, apostle of optimism and brother- 
hood as never before, is in God’s Out-of-doors.” What chapters 
of real biography lie wrapped in those few words. His big, 
bold, hopeful, loving, careering personality stands indexed 
there, and I shall cherish that summary sentence as long as I 
live. That is a mortality breaking sentence; a death defying 
sentence: “As never before, is now in God’s glorious Out-of- 
Doors.” There could not be made a more compact sentence 
biography than that. 

In that ever refreshing book of his, The Pastor Preacher, 
there is a fascinating and forward-reaching claim he expresses 
in the account of the passing of a friend, which seems so very 
full of himself, it is like an actual breath in autobiography 
breathed along the way in affection of another, or rather an 
evidently induced current biographical, running along in accom- 
panying influence. He wrote, “Some people we cannot spare 
even to go to heaven. Something is always lacking, when such 
as he is gone. We go around with a lonesome feeling at the 
heart. He is gone, gone.” 

When the roll of our honored Episcopacy was called at the 
last General Conference, held in the city of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, the name of William A. Quayle was responded to by 
letter, and was read to the Conference in a most rarely beautiful 
disclosure of a heart-set fact of his character which had never 
before been allowed exposure. In the midst of the letter were 
these words: “Having been saved by the grace of God, I have 
been ‘allowed of God to be put in trust with the Gospel.? How 
I have been elated at this high calling. Had I a hundred lives 
to live, I should desire to spend them all in this sublime serv- 
ice. ‘This gospel is the world’s hope and song. It has been a 
sunny life, radiant as Spring.” 

Enclosed in that paragraph is the heart-slogan of his life. 
It is woven into a sentence in so skillful a manner that not 
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even his most intimate friends detected it until death, im- 
patient at a long resisting door, reached for him, and then, in the 
persistent dominance of a soul that would not be denied even 
when the always eloquent tongue could no longer frame the 
sentiment, he refused to surrender; he held his beloved Bible 
in his lap, and by a continued tracing of the selected words in 
the verse he so loved, he told those nearest to him the secret of 
the great phrase, and requested that it be graven on the stone 
marking the spot of his mortal desertion with the fadeless gleam 
of his immortal task, “Allowed of God to be put in trust with 
the Gospel.” That was the talisman of his career. It was the 
secret of his tireless ministry. It was the flaming passion that 
ever attended his preaching. It was the main-spring of his pas- 
toral activity. He would not fail in his sacred trust. 

He was a composite expression of much that has made our 
Methodist Episcopal Church so Methodistic. He was a Meth- 
- odist Episcopalian, with the capital letters all assigned to the 
word Methodist. He brought that fact to a flame as an artist, 
a poet, a literator, a preacher. The skill of his soul could lightly 
lift burdens from those who were cast down. The melody of 
his heart was forever attuned to songs that set tuneful strains 
amid crowding sorrows. The joy of his day-lighted anticipa- 
tions was always bringing glad laughter to a real place, even 
in what has so often been only the darkness of death. Had he 
been among those downhearted Israelites in Babylon, there 
would have been at least one harp not to be found hanging 
on those drooping willows, and I fancy such a song as) his had 
brought down the rest of those harps, and even Babylon, had 
learned that you cannot mute such harps as the one kept 
attuned by William A. Quayle, by so small a matter as an 
imprisonment. He was a song-full soul. He knew God in this 
God-made world, and went about it in the joyful experience of a 
genuine lover of it all, shouting at its storms, laughing with 
its books, exulting with its skies, drinking from the brimming 
chalices of its flowers, singing with its breezes, radiant at its 
sunrises, and undimmed by its sunsets. He was a song-filled 
soul. 

Those of us who had the joy of knowing him a bit more than 
some, cannot think of him as dead. He was so very much, and 
in so amazingly many ways, alive, we know not how to think 
of him in terms of death. I believe we have all too much 
allowed that altogether mortal talk to occupy too large. a 
place in our consideration of those who have gone on. What 
do we mean when we utter the word “dead” with a heavy sound 
as though it were an eternal period, and put an end to the 
paragraph of life? We cannot find such a close for the life of 
this living man. We insist on defining “dead,” if you write it 
in here. 
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Life was universally good in his all-beholding eyes. He did 
not insist on selections in days, and seasons, and things in 
order to discern the hand-clasps of God. He was an expert 
on divine finger-prints, and found them everywhere and every- 
when. 

-I can never allow my mind to go along those strange days 
of his preparation for mortal departure, and fail to remember 
his calm confidence. His was not.a sudden going. He went 
about the removal of his temporal tent, for the re-pitching of it 
on immortal shores, with slow, calm step. He had early caught 
that fine challenge of the “Poet’s Poet,” “I would hate that 
death bandaged my eyes, and forbore.” He kept those big blaz- 
ing eyes open to see all there was to see, till the very last mortal 
sunset. ‘Let me taste the whole of it,” cried he in his trium- 
phant faith, as he went on unafraid. He had, indeed, so con- 
stantly walked in satisfactory companionship with his God, that 
he had no hesitancy in walking on into the dark. What 
could the presence of a river mean anyhow, if, as Bishop Cooke 
has put it, “Our Father owns both banks of it”? 

“And so Christian passed over,” is the way John Bunyan 
completed the famous account in crisp phrase of his hero. And 
so William Alfred. Quayle passed over, we echo the triumphant 
entry again, and transfer his name from the Church Militant 
to the Church Triumphant. 

When we buried his body, we rang triumphantly his beloved 
bell. The notes rang out in strains of ringing announcement, 
not in the dragging toll of sorrow’s dirge. We marched away 
from Dream Haven with the sound of the bell in our ears. John 
Bunyan must have dreamed for his hero just such a funeral 
as we held for our friend, for he said, “I heard in my dream that 
all the bells of the city rang again for joy.” The sound of the 
bells of victory in the triumphal march of William Alfred 
Quayle will ring in all our souls forever. 


BISHOP HOMER CLYDE STUNTZ 
Reap By BisHor THomas NicHOLSON 


Picture to yourself a man above medium height; frame well 
built; shoulders broad; chest deep; voice clear as a bell and 
vibrant; a man witty, racy, facile of speech; one who had an 
amazingly original and comprehensive vocabulary; a jolly, com- 
panionable soul; lithe as a boy; having a genius for friendship ; 
a lover of men, without respect to race, color, or lineage; a 
world-traveler who noted what he saw with fullest penetration ; 
a speaker of rare interest, who on the platform frequently 
showed great dramatic power and rose to heights of genuine 
eloquence; a prodigious worker; a practical man, yet with a 
touch of mysticism; fervidly religious; passionate in his zeal 
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for the coming of Christ’s Kingdom; deeply consecrated to 
God, and single in his purpose to serve Him—such was Homer 
Clyde Stuntz. 

Bishop Homer Stuntz was born at Albion, Erie County, Penn- 
sylvania, January 29, 1858, and died in Omaha, Nebraska, June 
3, 1924. After preliminary and normal school work he spent 
two or three years in the study of law in Iowa. During this 
period he became active in the Church. He taught a large men’s 
Bible class. It is noteworthy that “Billy” Sunday was a mem- 
ber of this Bible class. Soon, by inward conviction and out- 
ward persuasion from the Church, he was pressed into the 
ministry and united with Upper Iowa Conference in 1884. To 
that Conference he gave a life-long loyalty. He maintained a 
genuine affection for that body. In it, at the maturity of his 
powers, he served two notably successful pastorates—one in 
the city of Waterloo, and the other at Mount Vernon, the seat 
of Cornell College. During his pastorate at Mount Vernon the 
present beautiful church building was erected. For years the 
great need of such a building was recognized, but the realization 
was considered beyond the resources of the local community. 
To this dauntless pastor, filled with the spirit of Paul at Troas, 
a sense of need was a call to duty and to opportunity. The 
church building materialized. 

In the early eighties this young pastor student, then attend- 
ing Northwestern University and Garrett Biblical Institute, 
came under the spell of that great prophet of God, James M. 
Thoburn. From 1886 to 1895 he was a missionary to India, 
serving in various capacities, among them as principal of Oak 
Openings School, and editor of the Indian Witness, and as secre- 
tary of the Epworth League. Forced home for health reasons, 
he became at first a flaming evangelist and then, as has been 
indicated, a most successful pastor. In 1901 he was appointed 
superintendent of the Philippine Islands Mission, and served 
in that capacity until 1907, when serious ill health forced 
him home. In Manila he made a profound impression. William 
Howard Taft was Governor-General of the Philippines, and 
great men like Elijah Halford were in the service of our govern- 
ment. They recognized his worth and gave him their confidence 
and their friendship in unstinted measure; in fact I have heard 
President Taft on more than one occasion jokingly boast that 
though he was not a Methodist he helped to make at least one 
Methodist Bishop. 

From 1908 to 1912 he was one of the Assistant Corresponding 
Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions. Most of us know 
the eminent service he rendered in that capacity. At the Gen- 
eral Conference in Minneapolis in 1912 he was elected a Bishop 
on the first ballot. 

Bishop Stuntz at various times received recognition from the 
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colleges and universities. He had the degrees of Master of Arts, 
Bachelor of Sacred Theology, Doctor of Divinity and Doctor 
of Laws. The latter degrees were bestowed by more than one 
institution. He was a favorite with the colleges and with college 
audiences. 

The young people loved him and trusted him. I think he 
came to his very best as pastor of a great church in a college 
town. He made Jesus Christ and His program fascinating to 
vigorous youth. He made service seem a joy. He made the mis- 
sionary enterprises of the Church look like the greatest adven- 
tures of the ages. He set these young men and maidens pacing 
off empires for the Lord Jesus Christ. When in 1901 he was 
appointed from that pastorate at Mount Vernon, Iowa, to be 
superintendent of our newly established Mission in the Phil- 
ippines half a dozen of the finest students followed in his train. 
Goodell went to translate the Scriptures and the hymnal; Mc- 
Carl to establish a printing press; Moe for varied service; 
McLaughlin to give his life to distributing the Scriptures; in 
fact for a number of years almost our whole force in the Islands 
were students from that college or were men who had been 
touched by his adventurous spirit. 

Paul told Timothy that, “A bishop must be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, given to 
hospitality, apt to teach, one that ruleth well his own house.” 
Bishop Stuntz certainly met these requirements. Look at his 
family. Little Lucy was the apple of his eye, the idol of his 
heart. She was sweet and beautiful as an angel. They laid her 
away in the Philippines. The poignant grief over her going 
left its mark upon the father to the day of his death. Clara 
became the wife of a useful young Methodist preacher and was 
proving an ideal pastor’s wife in Omaha when God called her 
home. Bishop and Mrs. Stuntz were in India where he was 
holding the Conferences in which he spent his missionary ap- 
prenticeship. Little did they think when they left America that 
they should never see Clara again until they saw her in heaven. 
Clyde followed in his father’s footsteps. After thorough col- 
lege and seminary training he went to India where he has served 
with great fidelity in many capacities. He comes to this Gen- 
eral Conference as a delegate, elected by the Conference to which 
he belongs in India and in the territory in which his father spent 
part of his missionary service. Hugh, a graduate of old Wes- 
leyan, of Drew, and of Cornell University, has been and still is 
the representative of our Sunday School and Religious Educa- 
tion work for South America. That is a quartet worth while. 
Mrs. Stuntz through all the years has been as devoted as her 
husband. She now pays loying tribute to his memory by ful- 
filling his wishes for loyal Christian service of a high order, 
particularly with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
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Thus Bishop Stuntz served in many capacities—as preacher, 
pastor, evangelist, editor, teacher, missionary, secretary and 
bishop. He never fell below a high level of efficiency. Every- 
where he was loved because he was so lovable. He left his im- 
press where he served. He was loyalty personified, fidelity in- 
carnate. If I seem to speak with enthusiastic appreciation, it 
is because I knew him so well and in such intimate personal 
relations. We were associated in various capacities for nearly 
a quarter of a century. For four years I was his next-door 
neighbor. I think the very last letter he ever wrote or dictated 
was to me. He approved it, I am told, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of one day and died about dawn the next morning. 
It contained his impressions of the General Conference of 1924, 
gained from reading the General Conference Daily Christian 
Advocate. It was a remarkable letter; keen in its analysis of 
men and of measures; witty, hopeful, confident as to the future 
of the Church; loving in its appreciation of his brethren; 
breathing devotion to the Church of his choice; jubilant as to 
its ultimate victory; and withal it breathed from first to last a 
note of exultation over his personal joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Bishop Homer Stuntz will feel perfectly at home 
with God. 

Servant of God, well done. 
Thy glorious warfare’s past; 


The battle’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last. 


BISHOP GEORGE HARVEY BICKLEY 
READ By Rey. Grorce W. HENSON 


The roots of strength manifested in Bishop Bickley had their 
genesis in the yesterdays of his forebears. From the point of 
heredity his was a goodly heritage. He came from a line of men 
who were physically Saul-like in stature. His parental ances- 
tors were tall, virile, capable men. They were noted for business 
sagacity, soundness of judgment, and religious fervor, matched 
by unimpeachable rectitude of life. His grandfather, George 
Bickley I, when sixteen years of age, willingly forfeited a for- 
tune and was disowned because of his affiliation with the Meth- 
odists. This George Bickley was the progenitor of eleven men, 
including himself, who received license from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to preach. Two of these were elected bishops. 

The boyhood home of Bishop Bickley was characterized by 
the beauty and glamor of religion. It tingled with intellectual 
life. . His father, George Bickley II, was ever stimulating his 
children to the quest of knowledge. The writer never visited 
this home without having some problem propounded which re- 
quired a quickening of gray matter. Out of such environs and 
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heredity came the clear-headed, stately, strong, religiously in- 
clined George Bickley I11—the Bishop. 

The family Bible notes that George Harvey Bickley was born 
in Philadelphia, February 25, 1868, and died in the same city 
December 24, 1924. This is a limited chronology. By other 
standards—heaven-approved—his was a long life. If conscien- 
tious discharge of duty, concentration on daily tasks, non-atten- 
tion to clocks, noble feeling and actings, be measured, then only 
the Book of Remembrance contains the true dates. 

The mind culture of our subject was created by the faculties 
and curricula of the high school of Philadelphia, Drew 'Theo- 
logical Seminary and special work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Taylor University and Dickinson College honored him 
with special degrees. His was an absorbing mind. Much true 
wisdom came to him through observation and reflection. 

In his earlier school life he inclined toward the law as a voca- 
tion. However, the Holy Spirit, through the influence of his 
father’s hearth, the church, and a wise pastor, led him into the 
ministry. If men come into Kingdom service by different gates, 
some through emotion—the south gate; some by meditation—the 
east gate; some by action—the west gate; some by reason— 
the north gate, Bishop Bickley came by the north entrance. He 
surrendered to his Master thoughtfully. His temperament for- 
bade ecstasy. His religious experience, like Wesley’s, rang true 
to the “heart warming.” He never doubted the validity of his 
life investment. Whole-souled he poured his best into Christ’s 
program as interpreted by his Church. 

Bishop Bickley was the gift of Philadelphia Conference to the 
denomination. He was never on the transfer list. To the core 
he was a Philadelphian. Early in his ministerial career his 
worth and ability were recognized. He could not be hid. He 
became an outstanding factor in Conference affairs. His suc- 
cessful pastorate of five years in the cosmopolitan Arch Street 
Church made him conspicuous. His fine carriage, handsome 
face, dignity, poise, sanity and, withal, devotion to high ideals 
marked him for promotion. It may be he acted Lincoln-like: “1 
will study, prepare, and perhaps my time will come.” It came. 
It is freely acknowledged as a district superintendent, he ex- 
celled. It would indeed be difficult to find his peer in this office. 
He was naturally a leader, with a marked power of initiative; 
fearless, optimistic, he moved “breast forward”—a dominating 
personality. He brought to pass that to which he set his heart. 
le was no turning back. Tomorrow would be better than 
today. 

No church problem, however delicate, exacting or far reach- 
ing in its issues, baffled him. He never seemed hurried. He was 
unruffled. Calmness, steadiness, positiveness, characterized his 
service. His administrative work stood the test of time. 
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Bishop Bickley represented his Church in the administration 
of the noted Philadelphia Wiliam Sunday campaign, and won 
the unstinted praise and admiration of other evangelical leaders 
in the city. He was easily the outstanding administrator in his 
Conference. In the law he was versed. His decisions were 
quick, clear and definite. This capacity for details and sus- 
tained labor was witnessed when he acted not only as district 
superintendent, but also at the same time as area secretary, in 
the promotional days of the Centenary. His work in amount and 
results was monumental. 

As a worker he was noiseless, tireless, prodigious—altogether 
free from complaining and fuming. He never asked others to 
do what he declined. He led the way in self-sacrifice. Rest and 
vacations were foreign to him. His work was constructive. He 
lives posthumously. The Bickley Memorial Church, in Phila- 
delphia, is but one of his monuments. The preachers had a love 
for him born of deference and esteem. Fawning and currying 
favor were foreign to him. He did not know how to be a syco- 
phant. He attracted friends and bound them to him by his 
superb worthfulness. 

To the timid he was as a rock, as a highway for the weak, and 
as a covert for clinging spirits. He had “the strength of ten,” for 
his life was pure. Young people in the parsonages and Epworth 
Institutes rejoiced in his presence. He had a genuine sense of 
humor, a contagious buoyancy of heart, an unforgettable smile. 
He held the social life of the Church could be channeled in such 
wise as to promote Christ’s glory. / 

Bishop Bickley did not carry his soul on the outside. He was 
not easily read. Like a foreign language, to be appreciated to 
the full, he must be studied. His heart was translated in serv- 
ice. When known, he did not lack in sympathy. He bore his 
burdens man-like. If he had wounds, they were secret. If he 
wore sackcloth, it was invisible. He moved without sound of 
hammer in our Methodist Israel. 

It was his habit never to make promises; hence his reputation 
did not suffer in his administrative work. The Beaconsfield 
counsel fitted his course: “Never complain; never explain.” We 
have known him to suffer in silence adverse criticism in making 
appointments, rather than to cause pain to others by explana- 
tion. This forceful personality was never neutral in any as- 
sembly. His position was made known, not obtrusively, but 
unmistakably. His convictions were beaten wheat. He clave to 
them with full purpose of heart. He could not be stampeded 
into change. His disinterestedness for personal gain attracted 
‘others to his conclusions. He was no radical. He did not fly 
off at a tangent. In intensest debate he was calm, fair, and 
polite. Men trusted him. He merited the position of a con- 
structive, ecclesiastical statesman. If Diogenes had lived in our 
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time and cast his lantern on George Bickley, he could have said, 
“Verily, I have found a man.” “oct 

As a preacher, Bishop Bickley was instructive, uplifting, 
heartening. He loved the evangel. His proclamation of it was 
without mental reservation. He believed, therefore he spoke. 
The answer to Chalmer’s prayer, “Let me not fall from ear- 
nestness,” was in evidence in all his pulpit ministries. He never 
indulged in verbal pyrotechnics. He never cheapened religion. 
The verities of our holy faith he preached as Apelles painted— 
for eternity. He was a conserver of the faith once delivered to 
Methodist saints, yet hospitable to progress. 

Bishop Bickley’s life was enriched by his marriage to Miss 
Anna Felton, daughter of the late S. K. Felton—one of Phila- 
delphia’s elect Methodist laymen. In his wife, his heart safely 
trusted.. She helped to make him known in the Gates, and did 
him good all the days of his life. 

No one could ever question Bishop Bickley’s love for the 
Church. As a member of the Board of Foreign Missions, with 
widening horizon and deepening concern, his heart beat sympa- 
thetically with “the far flung battle line” of Methodist heroes— 
never dreaming he was to be one of their number. Had he lived, 
he would have been a mighty exponent and advocate of our 
missionary program. 

Seated next him in the General Conference delegation in Des 
Moines, we said, “If you are elected, it means a foreign area.” 
He replied, “I will go.” From this decision he never wavered. 
Responding to a toast, at a complimentary dinner, referring to 
his assignment to Singapore, he replied, “Let no tears be shed 
or words of commiseration be spoken because we go to this for- 
eign field. It is the call of the Church. Mrs. Bickley and I 
~ have thought and prayed it through. We go gladly.” 

Intimately acquainted with him from boyhood, we never knew 
him to be ill. What symptoms the physician discovered on ex- 
amination before sailing, the Bishop did not disclose. Un- 
swerved, though, it may be, warned, he went forth gladly at the 
behest of the Church to this most trying of our mission posts. 
The equatorial climate wrought havoe with his vital forces. His 
friends urged him to seek more healthful atmosphere. He was 
deaf to their appeals. A quitter he despised. Rather than return 
to this country, even for recuperative purposes, he would fall at 
his post. He determined that the Church should have no occa- 
sion to question the heroism and sacrifice of her chief pastors 
through him. He declared, “I am here in the name of the 
Church; during the quadrennium I shall stay.” His work in 
this area was characterized by vision, devotion and statesman- 
ship. His co-laborers attest its substantial character. 

On his return to this country, his friends painfully saw 
another man. The former agile, stately, forceful preacher was 
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broken. The contrast of the outgoing Bishop with the returning 
one was pitiful. Because of the longevity of his forebears and 
his own vitality it was hoped a kindly Providence would spare 
this useful life to the Church. It was not to be so. The weary 
weeks and months of suffering and disappointment were borne 
with a patience and faith worthy of a place in “The Lives of the 
Martyrs.” No complaint escaped his lips. A mellowness and ° 
serenity characterized his concluding days.. He had no fear of 
the Silent Opener of the gate of the Beyond. Not as in the case 
of Arthur’s knights was there on his handsome countenance “a 
momentary likeness to the King,” but there appeared to be with 
him ever “The Light that never was on land or sea.” His 
escutcheon was unsullied. Unashamed he willingly waited to 
render an account of his bishopric. 

‘On the eve of his Lord’s birthday, God’s finger touched this 
follower of the Gleam. He indeed lives as an accumulative and 
serene Ets power in the annals of Methodism— 


“With God be the rest.” 


MRS. CHARLOTTE WOODMAN BLAKE 
Reap By Rev. Lewis O. HARTMAN 


For nearly three-score years the beautiful soul of Charlotte 
Woodman Blake expressed itself under conditions of space and 
time, and then, just as the morning light was breaking on March 
19, 1925, her spirit again faded from the view of human eyes, 
and she:moved out into the limitless freedom of eternity. And 
now at last she knows the full meaning of Infinite Love and 
understands the unfathomable mysteries of Perfect Power sae 
Inscrutable Wisdom. 

‘Mrs. Blake entered this physical world on July 25, 1865, at 
Westbrook, near Portland, Maine, not far from the place where 
these’ lines were written. She was the daughter of Benjamin 
J. and Charlotte F. Woodman, and was the youngest of a family 
of six children. In her veins there flowed the blood of the 
pioneers; for names of her ancestors, some of whom fought in 
the War of Independence, are listed among the early settlers of 
New England. Her religious heritage likewise was of the best: 
her family were all long-time Methodists and deeply devoted to 
the Church. Mrs. Blake received her educational training at 
the Westbrook High School and the State Normal School at 
Gorham, Maine, and after her graduation taught in the public 
schools of her native town. 

On February 4, 1891, she was married to Edgar Blake, who 
for some years before his entrance into the Christian ministry 
was engaged in business. During this period they made their 
home first in Worcester, then in Ware, Massachusetts, and later 
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in Hartford; Connecticut, where the young business man finally 
reached his decision to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ... Then 
came the stage of preparation for the ministry at Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, and afterward active service in New 
Hampshire Conference, where Mrs. Blake presided over three 
parsonages—at Salem, Lebanon, and St. Paul’s, Manchester. 
From 1908 to 1920 her home was in Evanston, Illinois. These 
were the years of Dr. Blake’s connection with the Board of Sun- 
day Schools, first as assistant secretary and then for two quad- 
renniums as corresponding secretary. After his election to’ the 
episcopacy in 1920 Mrs. Blake accompanied him across the sea 
to far-away Paris, where her home became a center of gracious 
hospitality for Methodist friends visiting the French capital. 

In the fall of 1924, however, after a trip back to America, her 
health became so precarious that she decided not to return to 
Europe, but to spend the winter with her son Everett in Wilson, 
North Carolina. It was in his home that Mrs. Blake passed 
into the spirit world, leaving besides her husband four of her 
six children—Mrs. T. C. McConnell (Charlotte Blake), of 
Evanston, Illinois; Mrs. Gerald Hamilton (Rachael Blake), of 
Los Angeles, California; Edgar Blake, Jr., in charge of the 
Methodist boys’ school at Charvieu, France, and Everett Blake, 
a merchant, now of Meriden, Connecticut, and one sister, Mrs. 
Clara F. Woodman of Evanston, Illinois. a 

Mrs. Blake was one of God’s noblewomen, a typical New Eng- 
lander, possessed of that fine common sense, courage and -love 
of justice, which characterized the early Puritans. Born in an 
atmosphere of freedom, she was always a true democrat, and 
none of the many recognitions that came to her during her life 
of nearly sixty years succeeded in swerving her from her ideals 
of human equality and service to others less fortunate than her- 
self. | In the home Mrs. Blake was at her best. Her whole 
career and the dominating purpose of her life were identified 
with the interests of her husband and her children. She believed 
in the Kingdom of God and in the Church, which: she joined in 
early childhood, and in the good old-fashioned way relied on 
Christ. as Saviour and Friend. Through her. winsome person- 
ality this noble woman made a host of friends whom she grappled 
to her soul “with hoops of steel.” 

We miss her kindly face, we listen in vain for “a voice that 
is still,’ and our hearts go out today in sympathy and affection 
to our beloved Bishop. 

“Here by the windy docks I stand alone, 
But yet companioned. There the vessel goes, , 
- And there my friend goes with it; but the wake 
That melts and ebbs between that friend and me 
Love’s earnest is of Life’s all purposeful 3 
And_all-triumphant sailing, when the ships 


Of Wisdom loose their fretful chains and swing 
Forever from the crumbled wharves of Time.” 
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REVEREND WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLEY 


Reap By Rev. Joun W. LANGDALE 


William Valentine Kelley, long time pilgrim to the- Infinite, 
has arrived! A few of those who loved him are gathered here 
to pay their tribute to his memory. A few, I say, for those who 
sorrow at his homegoing are scattered throughout the world. 

He was born February 13, 1843. A child of a Methodist par- 
sonage, he was educated at Pennington Seminary and was gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University in 1865. He began the activities 
of his busy life as a professor in Pennington and while there 
had Borden P. Bowne as one of his students. But, obedient to 
the call of the Master, after two years of educational work, he 
entered New Jersey Conference, was transferred to the Western 
New York Conference (now Genesee), then became a member ot 
Newark Conference, afterward of Philadelphia Conference, 
serving two important pastorates in the city of Philadelphia. 
It was during his residence in that city that Dr. Kelley was 
married in 1876 to Mrs. Aliza W. McVeigh. After more than 
thirty-two years of ideal fellowship, in 1908 the sorrow of the 
great bereavement fell upon him. In 1881 he came to the fel- 
lowship of New York East Conference, in which relation he 
continued until he left us. 

In 1893, when the editorship of the Methodist Review was 
made vacant by the death of Dr. Mendenhall, he was chosen by 
the Book Committee for the position and, turning from the 
duties of the regular pastorate, he gave himself to the editorial 
task committed to him, contributing his ripening store of knowl- 
edge and the impulses of his eager heart to the enrichment of 
thought and life, not only of those within his own communion, 
but to appreciative readers widely scattered. 

Within the brief time allowed for the services of this somber 
afternoon no attempt at eulogy would seem appropriate. Indeed, 
if it were fitting for us to sit in silence and if then we might 
visualize the composite picture wrought of our recollection and 
affection, such a gathering together of tender memories would 
be far more eloquent than the word that any one of us might 
be able to speak. Following, however, a custom which seems 
compelling when the great servants of the King are called home, 
we pause and think together of a life of singular strength and 

race. 
‘ To those who did not know Dr. Kelley, except as he appeared 
upon great occasions, the first impression of him would have 
been that of a rather severe dignity, and the reaction might 
have been for the moment discouraging of approach. In reality 
Dr. Kelley was of broadest sympathies and appropriately com- 
panionable in almost every setting of association. Like his 
Master, he had fitting words for the house of sorrow but he was 
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also able to bring his contribution of cheer to the marmiage 
feast. He was at home in the flashing exchange of brilliant 
conversation or in the companionship of plain folk. He was the 
genial comrade of those who discussed great themes, but he could 
be a brother among the young people and a playmate even with 
the children. Such was the unconstrained range of his com- 
radeship. Charles Dodgson of Oxford University, better known 
to the most of us as Lewis Carroll, the author, was of those of 
whom he often spoke and he possessed in some good measure the 
versatility of that distinguished personality who could be at 
once the professor of science in a great English university and 
the author of Alice in Wonderland. If we ask how such 
breadth of adaptation could be possible, we must remember that 
from the beginning of his school days until, in age and feeble- 
ness, he finished his course, Dr. Kelley gave himself without 
stint to the furnishing of mind and heart. He took himself 
seriously, though in the home and out of it he revelled in the 
beauty of field, or sea, or sky. He looked with the eyes of a 
poet upon the glories of the sunset and never did any of the well 
remembered conversationalists have keener zest for the inti- 
macies of the inner circle. 

In the world of general literature there were few masters with 
whom it might not honestly be said he was acquainted. If the 
content of their thought was really of value, obscurity of style 
was to him only a challenge. He was not to be turned away 
from his quest for the treasure because the way of its possession 
seemed difficult, and with the greatest of the masters he was at 
home. He walked with them; he sat and dined with them, 
waiting in their presence until he caught the atmosphere of their 
dwelling place and really understood them. Those who were 
privileged to hear him speak or who systematically read what he 
_ wrote were led to wonder at the hospitality of his eager mind, . 
though no author, however brilliant his literary gifts, was 
privileged to sit with him in the chambers of meditation unless 
he came with garments undefiled. 

Provably this day we are thinking of Dr. Kelley chiefly as a 
lover of men. His taste and furnishing had opened the way for 
his comradeship with very many who would be recognized as 
leaders in the world of thought and action. In his own com- 

-munion he was for many years a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Drew Theological Seminary and of Wesleyan University. 
He was a member of the Board of Foreign Missions and, before 
the work of missions was divided into the two boards, was one 
of the directors of the work at home and abroad. He was a 
trustee of the American Bible Society and in each of those 
groups would have the privilege of unusual association. As a 
member of Annual Conference there were open to him other 
relationships, and five times a member of the General Confer- 
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ence, he mingled familiarity with the foremost minds of our own 
communion. But in all the churches were his friends to be 
found. Whether of the laity or ministry, of his own or other 
communions, the friends whom he gained he held as with hooks 
of steel, for to him friendship was a fine art to be cultivated and 
mastered, though in his heart touch, let it be said, one did not 
think of art, but of love. As, from among the writers of the past 
and present, he chose the best, and out of their writings made 
selection of the finest, so he seemed to have the patience and 
instinctive nobleness to deal with his friends. There was a 
strange subtle wizardry in his friendship, as many of us were 
made to feel. He seemed often to find in men elements of 
strength which they would not have thought of themselves as 
possessing. It may be that what he found was really what he 
first inspired. 

Many of us are chiefly interested in the curious or the com- 
monplace and there are many who seem to major in hectic 
moods and things abnormal. Probably no one of all those whom 
we have known more constantly followed the program of St. 
Paul than did our friend, thinking deliberately and habitually 
of whatsoever things are pure or lovely or of good report. And 
if the gardens of fragrance and beauty were not immediately 
before him, then he looked to discover what there was of virtue 
and praise, upon which he might think. Friendship to Doctor 
Kelley was never a cheap or tawdry thing. His very letters told 
in part the story, recalling what perhaps we had forgotten and 
entering with delicate thoughtfulness into the things which most 
concerned us. In these last years the lines of the pen showed 
the tremulous mark of age, but there was no trembling in the 
will that ordered the hand to write. Every word revealed the 
discriminating care of the writer. 

He knew that he possessed the things which count, but he 
knew also that they were those things which must never be 
roughly handled. He was a nurse when what he had to give 
needed to be so imparted. He was as one who owns the springs 
upon the hills. He was unwilling to leave his contribution of 
their crystal waters to those of valleys to any devious play of the 
meandering will. He summoned all the engineering skill of 
which he was capable to conduct the stream direct and full to 
those who were in need of its refreshing. His impulse to give 
could not be satisfied unless friendliness really became effective 
and he loved to deal with those about him in the distinct indi- 
viduality of their wants. 

In his treatment of life, words were never offered as a substi- 
tute for bread to hungry men. His substance as well as his 
avowals were at the command of those whom he sought to serve. 
Read that brief word in My Gray Gull. He is speaking of one 
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whom he calls “my marvelous soldier girl, Norman Derr,” and 
after he has introduced her to our notice and tells of her depart- 
ure for her war work in France, he says, “Four years later Le 
Bon Dieu gave my Norman, broken and ill from scarlet fever 
and the awful strain of four years of frightful war, into my care 
for the saving of life and reason: no more sacred privilege in all 
my eighty years.” That was Doctor Kelley’s way. To him the 
tests of friendship, as we commonly think of them, were really 
its great rewards. 

Ascending the hills of sacrifice the most of us would be think- 
ing upon the difficulty of the upward climb; he thought of the 
sunshine on the summit. In his writing, his preaching, his liv- 
ing, he never chose the easy, but always the worthy. He gained 
the best’ that he might give the best. He set himself deliberately 
to master the intricacy of high thinking not only that he might 
pay to great thinkers the compliment of his intelligent apprecia- 
tion, but he wanted to possess in order that he might become, 
and to become in order that he might impart. 

Less than a month ago it was my high privilege to sit with 
him for an hour. I wondered as I listened to his speech. Even 
I could recognize something of his method of selection and 
classification. He dealt with his memories of men as a lover of 
pearls deals with his precious gems, as a great musician might 
handle his violin fashioned by one of the masters of old Cremona. 
It was impossible not to note how, in talking, his well-trained 
mind seemed to choose name or noun instead of pronoun where 
his loves were concerned, and he was speaking only of his loves 
that day. It is fair to say that his preferred method of com- 
ment and criticism was always that of winning men from the 
thrall of the forbidden, not so much by condemnation of unlove- 
liness as by alluring them to love intensely the beautiful and 
true. It was easy also in the twilight of that afternoon to see 
that the finely appropriate words he used did not just happen to 
fall from his lips that day. In the mental processes of the years 
he had sifted the faultless from the faulty and also this was clear 
when mind and heart disclosed their secrets: the best he had was 
given unto God. He spoke of texts evidently not because their 
analysis would afford opportunity for exercise, much less dis- 
play, of the preacher’s skill, but because their content would 
make for the hearer’s good and for the Master’s praise. He 
came to the climax when he said, “If I had the opportunity to 
preach just once more, this would be my text, ‘The Son of man 
is come to seek and to save that which was lost.’ ” 

After all, to this lover of high thinking and great thinkers, 
there was one name incomparably above every other name. Men 
might be true—Christ was the Truth; men might point the 
way—Christ was the Way; men might show themselves alive, 
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but Christ was and is and forevermore shall be the Life. The 
impression of that afternoon is borne out by the record of his 
pastorates. He sought men out with a zeal which did not flag, 
an ingenuity of approach which defeated indifference and added 
to the Church many who were saved. 

In the tribute which, in the Methodist Review of May and 
June, 1920, Doctor Kelley paid to his devoted friend, James 
M. Buckley, he paints the picture of that personality who 
seemed so long to occupy in so many ways the center of our 
denominational stage—humanly speaking. He tells of how, at 
the close of a Conference Sunday in 1920, they two had their 
last goodnight together and of the prayer he offered, kneeling 
beside Doctor Buckley’s bed. That great expounder of our law, 
that great defender of our policies, was no longer able to com- 
mand his speech, and so Doctor Kelley prayed. “Master, look 
mercifully upon thy servants here. For us it is toward evening, 
and the day is far spent. O- Master, abide with us.” When the 
two old friends, one seventy-six, the other eighty-two, as unway- 
ering as they were undemonstrative for over threescore years, 
rose from their knees and stood a moment looking into each 
other’s eyes, they clasped hands and gave each other “the ulti- 
mate and supreme manly token of mutual respect and affection.” 
So wrote Doctor Kelley, about to surrender his editorial com- 
mission. 

Back of his patience as a student, dominating and inspiring 
his devotions; or as a friend faring forth with radiant face and 
reaching out hands ready and strong for every task of lifting 
them, there was the child-like attitude of heart toward the great 
Father, God, the unhesitating devotion to Christ as in all things 
having the pre-eminence. 

If we to-day ask where he is, no one of us would hesitate to 
answer. He is at home in the house made ready for him by 
the great older Brother-Master-Saviour, who told us a long time 
ago that He was going to prepare a place for us. As David 
Livingstone declared, so Doctor Kelley believed, so also are we 
persuaded, the Lord Christ always keeps his word. 

As we stand with this life—strong, symmetrical, vibrant, 
fruitful—before us, we remember the more than fourscore years 
ended, but we remember also the composure of his mind, the 
confidence of his faith. He sang, “This earth is but men’s 
cradle.” “What man gets on the earth is just a start in life.” 
As God shall help us, let us go out into the ways and life as 
better friends of man than we have ever been and readier to 
validate our words by our deeds. Let us go out highly resolved 
to keep ourselves as he kept himself—unspotted from the world. 
Let us go out to show our loyalty to the Christ beyond that 
which the best years have ever written of us, more confident as 
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to the foundation of our faith, more joyfully certain as to its 
finishing. 

In one of the rest hours of the last autumn this servant of 
God, our friend, wrote his Cape Farewell. Let us read it: 


“The map of the world shows two Cape Farewells. The one of the 
southernmost cape point of Greenland, the other on the coast of New 
Zealand, but Cape Farewell. is on my coast also. Most of my friends 
have passed or are passing out of sight beyond it. } 

“My last sight of the face of that great lover of God and men, William 
A. Quayle, he was throwing kisses to me as he rounded Cape Farewell. 

“In Greenwood lie the ashes of that fine minister, Albert J. Lyman, 
forty years pastor of the South Congregational Church. No finer man 
ever in any Brooklyn pulpit. Walking down Flatbush Avenue and Ful- 
ton Street, from the Brooklyn Clerical Union, one Saturday night with 
him, at the point of parting I took his hand and, looking up imto the 
sky, said, ‘Dr. Lyman, I hope to find you up yonder some day.’ That 
was our last parting. He went to his home and was seized that night 
with his final illness. In his last letter he wrote, ‘You will see the flag 
of the Mediatorial flying over my grave.’ During the years of his spir- 
itual ministry his thinking about Christ came to lay its emphasis on 
his mediatorship between man and God, and ever since I have seen the 
flag of the Mediator flying over his grave. 

“That born gentleman, George Slocum Bennett of Wilkes-Barre, 
passed out of sight beyond Cape Farewell, sending to me his parting 
message, ‘Give him my love. Tell him I'll meet him on the Other Side.’ 
He never broke his word, ‘He’ll keep his tryst wi’ me, at what ’oor I 
dinna ken.’ 

“My little craft still lies in the harbor, flying at its peak the Blue 
Peter, meaning ‘About to sail,’ waiting only for the signal to hoist 
anchor and away!” 


The signal has been given, the anchor has been hoisted, the 
little craft and its sailor are away. Let us, by God’s help, follow 
him. 

I think that today Dr. Kelley would choose that this brief and 
inadequate word should close not in tribute to him, but in praise 
of the Christ who loved him and gave himself for him; who 
guided him through all the days and who, at life’s sunset hour, 
put beneath him the everlasting arms and held him until, to 
those who watched beside him, like the weary pilgrim that he 
was, he fell asleep. 


REVEREND DAVID DRYDEN FORSYTH 
Reap BY Rev. ORIEN W. FIFER 


David Dryden Forsyth and I were young men together, at- 
tending the same university, standing side by side on graduation 
day; later rooming together when we attended Garrett Biblical 
Institute and entering the ministry in the same state. Later on, 
in the city of Denver, he was my district superintendent. Dur- 
ing the years from youth up, I had opportunities to know inti- 
mately and to value greatly this gifted and untiring servant of 
the church. 

In all that length of time and in all those varied associations, 
even in those less serious and more frolicsome days of campus 
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life before life’s problems and burdens became heavy, I never 
heard one sentence or one word from his lips that could not have 
been spoken in the presence of any child or woman. In the 
words of his mouth and in the meditations of his heart. David 
D. Forsyth was clean and wholesome. His rugged frame. was 
the habitation of a white soul. 

He was born March 31, 1864, in Dane County, Wisconsin. 
When he was six years of age the family moved to Webster 
County, lowa. In 1874 they became residents of Nebraska, 
establishing a ranch in the northern part of Custer County, 
then a cattle country. They built a loghouse, taking up both a 
tree claim and homestead. Those were pioneer days of many 
hardships and privations of much exposure and toil. A new 
country always seems to fight viciously against its transforma- 
tion into Christian and civilized conditions. Blizzard, drought; 
panic and perils from savages and lawless folks were not un- 
known and only heroic men and women overcame them. Those 
early experiences did much to make David Forsyth the home 
missionary secretary of such unequalled skill, vision and under- 
standing. He had been reared in an adventurous and heroic 
era and environment. His ancestry was a rare combination of 
religion and refinement. 

The Scotch-Irish and English qualities in his parental and 
maternal sources produced in him an inner reverence for holy 
things and an outward humor for daily experiences. Frontier 
life made anything superficial impossible. The natures of the 
aristocrat and the democrat mingled harmoniously and attrac- 
tively in his soul. The family bonds were unusually strong and 
earnest. The mother especially gave to him and to his brothers 
and sisters a resistless impulse towards education. That western 
home had a religious basis and formed a secure foundation for 
the sturdy, enduring practical Christian character and service 
which made him the trusted and honored leader in our church. 
It is interesting to record that the Presbyterian and the EHpis- 
eopal inheritances from his parents made Dr. Forsyth all the 
greater and broader Methodist. They were tolerant and liberal 
enough in pioneer days to join with the Methodists in commun- 
ity religious service. Their son grew up to be catholic and 
tolerant in all his denominational and interdenominational 
duties. . 

Few persons know the significant factors and features in his 
spiritual growth and power. Based upon example and_ precept 
in his pioneer home it was but inevitable that early in life he 
made his acceptance of Christ. If it was not the time of his 
actual conversion at least a very definite Christian stand was 
taken during the pastorate of Robert Newton McKaig at St. 
Paul Church, Lincoln, Nebr. This was in the early 80’s when 
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young Forsyth was a student in the preparatory department of 
the State University. In his junior year in the university he 
went down to the doors of death through an illness sudden and 
apparently resistless. It was on the very threshold of death that 
the pneumonia stayed its progress and David Forsyth came back 
with a grip on God and a vision of consecration which changed 
the direction of his life. Like others of us he had planned to 
enter the profession of law and the area of political activity; 
but in those hours of illness and later convalescence he saw the 
heavenly vision and was never disobedient to it. That there had 
been inner promptings by the Spirit thitherto I have no doubt, 
but it was a surprise and challenge to his friends when he quietly. 
turned aside after completing his university course and joined 
what was then the West Nebraska Conference in September, 
1889. He was licensed to preach and recommended for admis- 
sion on trial by the quarterly conference of First Church, 
Kearney. It was characteristic of his reticence and modesty 
about inner religious things and of his independence of thought 
and action that not many and possibly not one of his relatives 
knew of his decision until the quarterly conference action was 
about to be taken. It was not without significance that thirty- 
seven years afterward, when he knew he must go to his eternal 
home, Dr. Forsyth requested that his body might be buried in 
Kearney not far from his boyhood home, in the community of 
his first official sanction by the church for his ministry and 
where he had been a pastor in later years and almost exactly 
midway between the ocean borders of the land to which he gave 
the last full measure of devotion in industry and faith. 

For twenty-six years he served in the West as pastor at Call- 
away, Kearney. Gothenburg and Cozad, Nebr.; Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Delta and Grand Junction, Colo. Then he came to the 
Denver district where he made such conspicuous record that it 
was logical for the General Conference of 1916 to turn to him 
for leadership when the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension Society was reorganized. The breath of the prairie 
and the strength of the mountain blended in him to achieve 
such successes as a secretarial leader that all the church wondered 
and rejoiced. 

He seemed never to rest. Vacations were almost strangers to 
him. At least they were not welcome at his office door. Yet 
work to him was not endured bondage but rather acceptable, 
even a beloved duty. He could toil tremendously. More pioneer 
sons who had their first education in the school of work—con- 
stant work—hard work, stayed in those courses of study all 
their lives. They died on the field of toil. If we grieve over the 
thought that he died prematurely, perhaps overworked, let us 
remember that he died in the habit and joy of his life. 
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His worth and service as secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension have been made known by 
official persons and organizations in terms of highest and de- 
served eulogy. In those intense eleven years he met and accepted 
and mastered new and mighty tasks. He led his organization 
safely through the tumultuous conditions of the World War, 
through those high pressure and super-charged atmospheres of 
the Centenary and during those crumbling, heart breaking days 
of reconstruction which followed the Centenary and ushered in 
World Service. The church discovered him then as one of its 
greatest builders and safest leaders and counsellors. 

He was rightfully ambitious to stand and to serve where use- 
fulness could be increased; but obligation was master over any 
ambition for place. I remember well one night as we talked 
together, waiting for a train which should bear him away, how 
so earnestly he declared concerning any future honor the church 
might bestow upon him that he held his position as a sacred 
trust and would consider himself recreant to every sense of duty 
and honor if he consented for one position to be used solely to 
climb to another. Some here will remember how well he kept 
that faith. The mountain stars that night were not whiter than 
his soul. 

He did not readily or willingly disclose the inner qualities of 
his heart. He had the pioneer habit of apparent diffidence and 
restraint about emotions, religious and affectionate. More than 
once in days when we were nearer in location of work than later, 
I heard him exclaim “We do not pray enough.” He had a 
spiritual experience “too full for sound or foam.” He had a 
very rare gift of humor and playful exaggeration in conversation 
which made him a delightful companion. He had more, an un- 
swerving enthusiasm for the truth, for the beauty and power 
of a fact, when the occasion demanded information and guid- 
ance. 

The romance of his life had its best expression, not in the 
pioneer experiences, not in the almost phenomenal rise in the 
confidence of the church, but in the beautiful fact that one June 
day in 1892 he and his classmate, Myra HE. Clark, with whom he 
had gone to school through university days, joined hands and 
hearts in a deathless covenant to be true and loving to one 
another, to their Church and to their Christ. That home became 
one of the secret places of the Most High. A son and daughter 
added to its joy. Outwardly Dr. Forsyth may have seemed to 
restrain the evidences of his measureless love for his family. 
Within its company in the house he was one of the tenderest of 
men. It was touching to see him at play with his boy or girl. 
The widow and children know that those early vows and visions 
remained unbroken and undimmed and so remain today, afford- 
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ing hope and assurance of life and fellowship “where partings 
are no more.” 

On November 8, 1926, Dr. Forsyth ceased from his earthly 
travels and labors and entered into service anew with his Master 
and Lord in “the house not made with hands eternal in the 
heavens.” 

Funeral services conducted by Bishop McConnell were held in 
Chicago and Kearney. 

Once in summer time years ago, far up in the foothills, I saw 
Long’s Peak near at hand rising majestically above canyon and 
forest towards the heavens in the golden sunshine of an un- 
clouded day. As I recall that striking scene I note the parallel 
between it and David Dryden Forsyth who 

“As some tall cliff lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 


‘Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


REVEREND HENRY °CLAY JENNINGS 
Reap By Rey. Joun H. Race 


Henry C. Jennings was a son of the parsonage. He was born 
in Fremont, Illinois, December 21, 1850. His father was the 
Rev. George R. Jennings, a minister of our Church, who died 
when Henry was five years of age. His mother, Clementine 8. 
(Trumbull) was the daughter of a Methodist minister. As a 
widow she was left to struggle for her three little boys. 

At the age of eleven Henry went from Illinois to Minnesota 
to work on a farm. At sixteen, while attending the Pleasant 
Grove camp meeting, he was converted and at that early period 
attended a Methodist class meeting held in a log school house. 
Encouraged by his pastors, he attended school and even had a 
short taste of college. But under the stress and strain his health 
broke. 

He passed through the stages of local preacher, class leader 
and of the traveling minister, being received on trial in Minne- 
sota Conference in 1871 under the presidency of Bishop Simp- 
son. 

Henry C. Jennings was a pioneer. He loved adventure. What 
he has written concerning another may very fittingly be said of 
him: “From the days of his youth his life was spent in the 
open. Both his nature and his opportunities brought him into 
publicity. He was always a partisan. He did his own thinking 
and reached his own conclusions independently. He had a 
reason for his beliefs, and he held tenaciously to his opinions. 
He possessed an enormous fund of knowledge concerning the life 
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of the Church and the details of the work in his hands and of 
the collateral issues related thereto.” 

One of the stirring novels of the past year is entitled “Giants 
in the Earth.” It is an epic story of the endurance and achieve- 
ments of the hardy race who faced the frontier conditions in 
Minnesota and subdued the wilderness. Dr. Jennings belonged 
to the race of giants in that same Minnesota country. He was 
a giant in frame, in spirit and achievement. 

In his early years in Minnesota the Chautauqua sun was just 
appearing above the horizon, and this virile young preacher was 
one of the earliest in that great northwest to appreciate its life 
and warmth. He started one of the first assemblies in the state 
of his adoption, and was among the other pioneers of that inspir- 
ing group of whom John H. Vincent was the leader. 

Later he appreciated the opportunities afforded by organizing 
for greater Christian service the youth of the Church. He 
became, therefore, one of the early and enthusiastic friends of 
the Epworth League and for seven years was one of the mem- 
bers of its Board of Control. 

Dr. Jennings served acceptably nine charges within the bounds 
of Minnesota Conference and also as presiding elder of the Mar- 
shall District. In 1896 he was elected publishing agent of the 
Western Methodist Book Concern with residence at Chicago. 
From 1900 to 1916 his residence was Cincinnati. From 1916 
to 1920 his residence was again in Chicago. During the twenty- 
four years of his active relationship as one of the publishing 
agents, during seven years of which period he was the General 
Agent, the service he rendered was of real significance and 
highest value, not only to the Book Concern, but to Methodism 
as a whole. Indeed, this period through which Dr. Jennings 
served in this office was a period that stands out as epochal in 
the history of our publishing interests. With rare ability he 
possessed the power of anticipating the religious and intellectual 
needs of preachers and people. ‘Traveling extensively through- 
out the Connection he stimulated the sale of our books and 
periodicals everywhere. He was always a strong defender and 
a faithful and efficient promoter of the product of the presses 
of the unique institution he served. The business thrived under 
his leadership. 

In 1918, by vote of the Book Committee, he was elected Gen- 
eral Publishing Agent, filling the post then vacant by the death 
of Dr. Homer Eaton. From that date, those of us who were 
intimately associated with him called him “General.” This was 
an affectionate term, symbolical of his leadership, his skill in 
strategy and his sagacity. So through all the years from then 
till the time of his translation he was known to us in all our 
publication interests as “The General.” It was during this 
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period he wrote the historical volume, “The Methodist Book 
Concern,” which he fittingly characterized as “A Romance of 
History.” 

He was seven times a member of the General Conference. Of 
rugged form and large physical proportions, he was capable of 
an enormous amount of hard work. Serving conspicuously as 
one of the publishing agents of our Church from 1896 to 1920, 
he was at that time elected Publishing Agent Emeritus, with 
residence at Portland, Oregon. 

During his retired relationship he sought to render such sery- 
ice as his strength would permit. ‘This last fall he was eager 
to visit some of the Annual Conferences. The publishing agents 
gave him such assignments as he thought he could carry. It was 
my privilege to greet him at Northern Minnesota Conference 
held at Duluth. What joy that meeting gave to the old friends 
of the years! In the several Conferences that he visited he 
showed a lively interest in current events, an up-to-date knowl- 
edge in what was going on, and more than ever his old time 
devotion to the Book Concern and the Church. 

Dr. Jennings rendered unusually significant service to the 
Church. Firm in his convictions, loyal in his devotion to his 
friends and the interests committed to his care, indefatigable 
and tireless in his labors, he served the Church to the utmost 
of his ability and strength. In his going Methodism has lost an 
ardent lover, a staunch defender of her doctrines and policy, and 
a man whose whole-hearted devotion to whatever he undertook 
will be an inspiration to all who were permitted to enjoy his 
friendship, and to fellowship with him in service. To his family 
and friends he leaves that best of all legacies, a sterling Chris- 
tian character and the record of a full-orbed life. 

The Publishing Agents, in their report to this General Con- 
ference, reverently call attention to the final sentence of his semi- 
centennial sermon delivered at the session of Minnesota Con- 
ference in 1921, which epitomized his active career and his con- 
viction as to the future: 

“Tf they shall give me, by and by, a modest headstone, I shall 
be well satisfied if, below my name, they engrave upon it: ‘He 
is gone to larger service.’ ” 


MR. FRANK ASBURY ARTER 
Reap By Rev. ALBERT BE. Prrer 


His parents named him Francis Asbury Arter. The public 
ee him as Frank A. Arter. His dear friends called him Frank 
rter. ; j 


From the farm in Hanover, Columbiana County, Ohio, where 
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he was born March 8, 1841, to St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio, from whence he went to his coronation March 7, 1928, was 
a span of eighty-seven years.. And what a span of years it was! 
In science, in industry, in religion, in nation building, in grow- 
ing world consciousness, in widening horizons for the Christian 
Church, what stupendous changes marched across those eighty- 
seven years. Frank Arter was not a passive creature of. his 
times, but as citizen, business man, churchman, Christian gentle- 
man in his own circles made his contribution to the dreams and 
deeds, the adventures and achievements of those wonderfully 
potential and prolific years. 

From the public schools in his home village he entered Alle- 
gheny College, from which he was graduated in 1864. After his 
graduation he went to Cleveland, which had been incorporated 
as a City just five years before his birth, and here for sixty-two 
years he lived as one of the outstanding Christian business men, 
noting with pride the growth of his city from a few thousand in 
1866 to a city of nearly a million when he exchanged it for the 
“city that lieth foursquare.” 

Two years after going to Cleveland he was united in’ marriage 
to Eliza, daughter of Bishop Calvin Kingsley, whom he had met 
in college days at Allegheny. Thus began the home life of one 
of the most beautiful domestic shrines in our Methodism, Three 
children, Mrs. Mary A. Taft, Mrs. Louis E. Myers, and Mr. 
Charles K. Arter, together with eight grandchildren, bear grate- 
ful tribute to the memory of this ideal Methodist. home. 

In addition to his powerful physique he possessed tremendous 
mental’ power and keen business sagacity which enabled him to 
build up a fortune that made him one of the princely business 
men of his city. He was not, however, simply a builder of 
fortunes and a captain of industry but was even more a dis- 
tributor of bounties and captain of philanthropy. A Cleveland 
daily, the day following his death, commenting on his passing, 
said: “One who makes a business of business until he acquires 
a competence or more and then makes a business of philanthropy 
merits the thanks of his generation. Frank A. Arter spent more 
years disposing of his wealth than he spent accumulating it. He 
made philanthropy a hobby and organized it as another organizes 
an industry or a commercial pursuit. A pioneer oil man and 
contemporary of the elder Rockefeller he made a great fortune 
when still comparatively young. He belonged with the pioneers 
but his spirit never lost step with the new century.” 

,| Another daily of the same city headed an editorial, with “He 
Loved His Fellowmen” and then went, on to say: “Having ac- 
quired wealth through enterprise in the early days in the pe- 
troleum industry he found it agreeable to deyote his time and 
money to human kindness rather than profitable business. 
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Naturally his friends were countless and enthusiastic. Cleve- 
land has occasion from time to time to regret the passing of 
old residents, prominent citizens, known for their eminence in 
various kinds of activity. But if public sorrow is particularly 
sincere in the case of Mr. Arter’s passing that is the logical 
result of his long and generous devotion to education, religion, 
charity and all manner of good works.” 

Intelligently and loyally patriotic as a citizen; keen, far- 
seeing and successful as a financier; he was pre-eminently a 
Churchman. For nearly two generations he was the best known 
Methodist layman of his city and was widely known and es- 
teemed throughout the State. He was greatly interested in the 
work of the Church both in our home and foreign fields.. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. Arter he visited the church fields on the other 
side of the world, where his name is known and revered for his 
warm sympathy and liberal contributions to the work of the 
Kingdom. 

As a generous benefactor to the various institutions of the 
Church his interest never waned. He gave largely to Baldwin- 
Wallace College at Berea, Ohio, and to his alma mater, Alle- 
gheny, at Meadville, Pa., where he built a fraternity house for 
his brothers of Phi Kappa Psi, while his latest contribution pro- 
vided for a splendid new recitation building to be known as 
Arter Hall. 

‘He was first, last and always a friend of the Methodist 
preacher... As the founder of the Superannuates’ Fund Associa- 
tion of the North-Hast Ohio Conference and its treasurer from 
its inception to his death, he had built up a fund of $600,000, 
one-fifth of which was his own personal contribution. Among 
preachers of North-East Ohio Conference no figure: was. more 
familiar or more welcome in the sessions of the Annual Confer- 
ence for the past generation than that of Frank Arter, . Indeed 
he had been coming to the Conference so long that few ofthe 
members can remember the time when Brother Arter was not 
present. Cleveland Methodism never-had a truer leader, a wiser 
counselor, a more princely giver than this noble son of..the 
Church... Practically every Church and Methodist institution of 
the city has felt the warmth of his heart and the liberality of 
his hand. |Those who knew him best could well say: ses 

“The elements 


So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
..And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’ ” 


As Sunday School superintendent, steward and trustee -he 
wielded great influence and won the esteem and affection of his 
local Church for nearly two generations. He was an intelligent, 
devout and regular worshipper in the Church of his choice: Fre- 
quently his eyes filled with tears as with great modesty and 
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humility he spoke in testimony meeting of the great goodness of 
God and his own unworthiness. Once after his return from a 
sea voyage he spoke with thrilling testimony in the prayer meet- 
ing, of a night at sea when for hours he sat on the deck and 
communed with the vast abyss of sea and sky, calling to mind 
Faber’s great hymn—“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy like 
the wideness of the sea;” and then added, “If it were not so I 
should not be here tonight.” Just a year before his own transla- 
tion the companion of nearly sixty years of wedded life went 
away to the Beautiful City on the other side. A short time 
before her going she attended her last city missionary meeting 
in Cleveland and delivered an address. A friend writing about 
that meeting, writes thus about the Arters: “Mrs. Arter and Mrs. 
Taft, her daughter, were there. Mrs. Arter said, ‘My daughter 
is here. She must be patient if I indulge in reminiscences. I 
have often had to be patient with her. Sometimes my daughters 
have said, “But, mother, why do you give so much time to the 
Church? Why don’t you go into society more?” And I have 
just straightened up and said, “Daughters, I have always moved 
in the best society, the society of Christian people.” I only wish 
I could have given more time, could have done more for my 
Saviour.’’’ That was a characteristic statement of the place of 
the Church of God in the lives of these two royal souls. 

Forty years ago he came for the first time into the General 
Conference of his Church. Eight times was he elected to mem- 
bership in this body, where his striking personality, his com- 
manding voice, his intelligent and loyal devotion to his Church, 
his knowledge and grasp of men and measures made him a con- 
spicuous and influential member. A man of ardent convictions, 
he was equally a man of dauntless courage. As a champion he 
was much to be desired, as an antagonist not lightly to be 
reckoned with. Last September his brethren again elected him 
as a delegate to sit in this General Conference. Alas he was to 
be transferred in the meantime to the General Assembly and 
Church of the first-born in heaven. 

Just but generous, dignified yet democratic, firm yet friendly, 
courageous yet courteous, ever a soldier yet ever a good scout, 
baffled at times but “baffled to fight better’—that was Frank 
Arter. As business man he breathed the spirit of probity, in- 
tegrity, honor and success. As philanthropist with genuine love 
for his fellow men he liberally ministered with open hand. As 
pre-eminent Churchman, with concern and consecration he 
served the Church of the living God as a radiant and conquering 
servant of the long, long years. One day Tennyson was walking 
in his garden with a friend when the conversation turned upon 
religion. During the conversation the friend said to Tennyson, 
“What does Jesus Christ mean to you?” and the poet stooped and 
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plucking a little flower growing by the garden walk, held it up 
to his friend and said, “What the sun is to that flower Jesus 
Christ is to me.” It was the sun that had so much to do in giv- 
ing the little flower shape, size, beauty and fragrance. _ Jesus 
Christ was the central sun in Frank Arter’s skies. Jesus Christ 
made him what he was in his best moods and noblest. manhood. 
You cannot understand this man only as you know that he and 
Jesus Christ were comrades of the long, long road. And now 
he has gone—gone where? Into what realms and worlds he has 
gone we may not know, geographically. Only this we know: 
“Go where he will, the good man is at home; 


Where the good Spirit leads him there’s his road, 
By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed.” 


MR. LEWIS BURTON ALGER 
Reap By Rev. Howarp A. FIELD 


Lewis Burton Alger was born in Lorain County, Ohio, in 
the year 1873. In early childhood he moved with his parents 
to St. Joseph, Michigan. There he was graduated from high 
school, and later attended Albion College and the University 
of Michigan; the latter institution granting to him a bachelor’s 
degree. He then entered Columbia University, from which he 
received his master’s degree. 

For a time he chose the teaching profession, and was for a 
while a member of the faculty of the University of Michigan, 
and also of the Columbia University Summer School: © Mr. 
Alger, however, never felt that his life work lay in the field of 
education, and early sought some business connection with which 
to serve. It was not long before he found his opportunity along 
the line of manufacturing and gave himself to the manufacture 
of heavy chemicals. Although interested in the West Detroit 
Auto Sales Company, his principal business connections were 
with the Detroit Soda Products Company and the Southern 
Acid and Chemical Company. 

In 1898 he was married to Miss Blanche Selway of Dillon, 
Mont. To them were born three children, Mrs. W. E. Parker 
of Bancroft, Michigan, Mrs. K. L. Bell of Milford, Mich., and 
Miss Marian Alger of Detroit. His wife passed away in 1910, 
and six years later he was married again to Miss Marion Wilson 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

His conversion occurred in early life, and from that hour to 
the hour of his coronation he was a lover of the church and the 
Kingdom of God. He was actively connected with practically 
every department of church work, not only in the local church, 
but in the district, conference and state. 

Some ten years ago, he retired from the more active responsi- 
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bilities of the business in which he was engaged, in order that he 
might give more time to the Church he so greatly loved. From 
that day on, practically all his time was spent in some form of 
labor for the Church of Jesus Christ, always serving without 
pay. 

At various periods he was connected with almost every good 
movement in the Church of his own denomination, and he was 
also closely identified with the inter-denominational movements 
of his city and state. 

At the time of his death, he was President of the Good Will 
Industries of Detroit, a member of the executive committee of 
the Methodist Union of Greater Detroit, a trustee of the Meth- 
odist Foundation of Michigan, a trustee of Albion College, 
President of the Laymen’s Association of Detroit Conference 
and a member of the executive committee of the World Service 
Commission of our Church. 

Mr. Alger was a wide traveler, having visited various parts 
of the world in the interest of the Church and the Kingdom. 
He was a member of the Congress of Christian Work in Latin 
America, and traveled through South America on a tour of in- 
vestigation of our Church and mission work. He had visited 
our work in Europe, and only a few months ago returned from 
a trip through Italy and Northern Africa. Wherever he went, 
he visited our mission stations and used the information for the 
benefit of our Church, the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
World Service Commission. 

He was a member of the-General Conference of 1924 and was 
elected to lead the delegation of laymen from his Conference to 
the General Conference now in session in Kansas City. For 
this work, he had been studying devotedly the movements inside 
and outside the Church, and was looking forward eagerly to serv- 
ing as best he could the Church he so loved. 

It was while on the way, driving to this city with his wife 
and other friends, that suddenly the Master called. Without 
immediate warning, he went from the scenes of earth to the 
scenes of heaven. 

Lewis Alger was one of God’s good men. Everything that 
he undertook to do, he endeavored to do it well. He was clean 
in his person. He was clean in his habits. He was clean in his 
methods. God prospered him. He was a good steward of Jesus 
Christ. He gave liberally of his time and his money, and the 
world is richer, the Church is stronger, the Kingdom of God is 
more triumphant because he lived. 
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CAMEO MEMOIRS OF MEMBERS OF BOARDS AND 
COMMISSIONS 


Reap By BisHop Epwin H. HuausEs 


Benjamin F. Adams, a member of the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, lay member in the Indiana Conference, son of a splen- 
did and loyal family that helped to make our work strong at a 
great educational center. A high-minded and kindly-natured 
gentleman whose generous smile was a symbol of his heart. Suc- 
cessful in business, he consecrated much to the kingdom’s ad- 
vance and has been fittingly memorialized in gifts made by his 
widow to our Wesley Foundation at Bloomington, Ind. On the 
streets of one of our great cities his footsteps suddenly halted 
while his soul marched up to that other city that has the eternal 
foundations. 

Clyde Clay Cissell, a member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, efficient, whether as a Pastor, District Superintendent, or 
Area Secretary; a man who possessed a spirit of brotherhood 
and worked in harmony with many others because his heart was 
kindly toward men and eager toward the Lord’s service. Greatly 
beloved in the Nebraska Conference and affectionately interested 
in the spiritual welfare of his state, he yet saw greater areas 
of work and heard distinctly the voice of One who declared that 
the world’s fields were white unto harvest. While still before 
him there loomed years of earthly service, his body refused the 
calls that had hitherto had full answers, and his soul of energy 
assumed the tasks of those who, resting for a season beneath the 
altar, rise up to do double work in that they serve God day and 
night in His holy temple. 

Charles H. Edenborn, Trustee of the Chartered Fund. A 
Philadelphia layman, of fine business ability, and of deep and 
genuine piety. A pillar of his local Church, faithful in his 
attendance and generous in its financial support. Conservative 
in his own theological opinions, but finely liberal toward those 
with whom he differed. A man given to hospitality and keeping 
always an open door and a pleasant fireside for the servants of 
God. Only slightly beyond the three-score and ten years the 
shock of a dear grandson’s death carried him swiftly to the land 
whither his beloved had so recently preceded him and where God 
issues sure rewards for all the faithful. 

Charles Gibson, one of the best-known laymen in World 
Methodism. A member of the Board of Foreign Missions. A 
man who took the proceeds of a successful secular business and 
made it over into higher values. Deeply interested in his own 
dear Church at Albany, N. Y., his heart yet swept to the farthest 
working frontiers of our faith, so that as a commissioner to 
many fields he won knowledge of the work and found his heart 
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still more stirred with missionary passion. A wonderful hus- 
band who lived as a widower for years in the memory of his 
love, and a father idolized by son and daughters, he gained by 
God’s good grace, and by his domestic loyalties, and by his 
ecumenical sympathies, preparation for dwelling in the Father’s 
house in the everlasting company of his own beloved, and of 
God’s children who shall come from the East and West and the 
North and the South to sit down in the Kingdom of God with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

Fred Whitlo Hixson, a member of the University Senate, a 
handsome, upstanding figure of a man. President of two Col- 
leges, Chattanooga and Allegheny; halted in the midst of his 
career while the sun was at meridian, and compelled to put 
aside his glorious burdens. He passed early to the eternal school 
room where he shall learn lessons not lawful for him here and 
where he shall greet or await the many hundreds of parishioners 
and students whom he instructed in his fruitful ministry on 
earth. 

Wilham T. Jennings, a member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. A quiet consecrated gentleman, whose growing devotion 
to the wider work of the Church never led him to forsake the 
spiritual routine of his own Church in one of our smaller cities. 
A widower for many years, the Parsonage was always his second 
earthly home, and its occupants were like the adopted children 
of his own kindly heart. A successful banker, he laid up money 
on earth and left not a little of it to the causes of his Zion; but 
_ he likewise laid up larger treasure in Heaven; and when he came 
to the open Gates many welcomed him as a lovinghy remembered 
benefactor and friend. 

Charles Melville Moss, a member of the Commission on 
Music; a Professor of the University of Illinois; an effective 
Trustee of the Church that developed with our wonderful Wes- 
ley Foundation at Urbana and Champaign; a son-in-law of one 
of the great Bishops of our Church and thoroughly interested in 
all phases of its work. Thousands of young men and women 
who pursued their studies under him join in a chorus of praise, 
both because Professor Moss was a teacher of renown and be- 
cause he was a man of matchless spirit. Deeply interested in 
the music of the Church on earth, he found a speedy and glad 
part in the celestial music that makes the atmosphere of Heaven. 

Samuel Plantz, a member of the University Senate; a 
scholarly gentleman who could write on philosophical problems 
but who had practical genius that enabled him to build up one 
of our finest institutions. For a long period President of Law- 
rence College, he worked patiently and made one of the solidest 
collegiate foundations in our Methodism. A member of several 
General Conferences; an author of repute; a counselor who com- 
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manded great confidence; an educator recognized in the wider 
fields and a Trustee of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching—he wrought himself into many enter- 
prises, but chiefly into that Wisconsin College that shows its 
splendid work as Samuel Plantz’s chief earthly monument. 
Other towers beckoned to him one day; and he quickly took his 
journey in their holy direction. 

Mrs. D. B. Street, a member of the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work—a lovely, lovely lady who gave 
herself unstintedly to all the causes that are in the heart of 
Christ. A speaker of quiet charm, and an adviser with sure 
wisdom, she became prominent and beloved in the work of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. A promoter of harmonious 
action among the branches of Deaconess work, she helped to ad- 
vance our connectional works of mercy and to build the hos- 
telries for the sick and helpless over our wide domain. Hnter- 
ing into Heaven she needed to make no great readjustments 
simply because her heart had long been attuned to that love that 
made God’s holy city like her native place. 

Rolla Vernon Watt, a member of the World Service Commis- 
sion; a princely gentleman, a dear, dear friend of many Meth- 
odist comrades ; a Saul among his brethren because of the height 
of his body and of his soul. Long a member of the Book Com- 
mittee and one of the most prominent laymen in all the world, 
he touched our greater work influentially. For all that he was 
for 25 years the Superintendent of the Sunday School of Cen- 
tral Church, San Francisco. Beginning his business career in 
connection with our Book Concern, he ended his life as one of 
the giant figures of the Insurance world. For over fifty years 
he stood in the midst of a city that does not easily understand 
a Puritan, and with an unfailing smile that puzzled the worldly 
he kept floating in the heights a white banner that never became 
acquainted with compromise. When this tall cedar fell, his 
going made lonely places against the sky for thousands who 
loved and trusted him fully—and even for many does a General 
Conference Hall seem lonely without his presence. Who can 
think of him as being elsewhere than in the Halls of Zion, the 
affectionate center of many friends who waited to greet him in 
the blest abode? 

Charles Edgar Welch, a member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; a man whose name became a household word in this land 
and many others, not only because he made a widely advertised 
product, but also because the grace of the redeeming Christ 
made him a citizen of the whole earth. He caused many acres 
near his home town to become fruitful with the vines and their 
luscious grapes; yet he himself was pre-eminently a servant in 
the vineyard of the Lord. He was a man well acquainted with 
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the altar of God, and at the holy place he could pray with seek- 
ing sinners, or plead for larger grace in the company of men 
who longed for divine power. The author of certain attractive 
automobile parables in which he made the modern vehicles the 
illustration of the higher life of progress, he prophesied shortly 
before his death that soon some earthly hill would be too steep 
for his lonely journeying; and that then a good Pilot would 
come and bring him Home. So came the Lord one day and 
found that his pilgrim was so near to Heaven that the remainder 
of the way was not long, nor the change of spiritual climate 
great. 

Eugene Weiffenbach, a member of the Board of Education; a 
fine product of our German Methodism, a splendid instructor 
of youth, a consecrated. minister of Christ, a chief factor in 
arranging the plan for the merging of the St. Louis German 
Conference with the surrounding English Conferences,—a man 
who wrought out all needful details in any program that prom- 
ised glory for Christ and advance for the holy Kingdom. An 
expert in the use of two languages, he was best acquainted with 
the idiom of love wherein all men are born into God’s Kingdom. 
Suddenly removed in mid-career from his teaching work, he 
was greeted in the City of God by the Methodists that had come 
up from two continents; and so he entered into the joys of their 
Lord and his own. 

Frank Bartlett Willis, a member of the Board of Prohibition, 
Temperance and Public Morals, twice Governor of Ohio, and 
later elected United States Senator of his state. A man majestic 
in appearance, popular in .approach, convincing in speech, the 
people heard him gladly., His great voice was lifted not merely 
for his own promotion, but for the moral causes that appealed 
to his Christian conscience. In a peculiar sense the intellectual 
and spiritual product of Methodism, he never betrayed its ideals, 
nor ceased to love its ways, nor failed to bear his witness to the 
saving grace found in its sanctuaries. A tribune of the people 
who could lift his word of prayer in the humblest meeting house 
of village or countryside. Smitten in the midst of a great cam- 
paign, while receiving in his home town and near his native 
place the plaudits of those who loved him most because they 
knew him best, Frank Willis heard the swift approach of the 
chariot that carried him to heights that are loftier than those 
of any earthly office and placed him amid honors more sure and 
more enduring than any that a nation can confer. To him, and 
to each of his colleagues in this list of faithful and efficient 
workers for our Lord, we can say with assurance— 

“And doubtless unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 


In such high offices as suit 
The full-grown energies of Heaven.” 


REPORTS OF EPISCOPAL AREAS 


ATLANTA AREA 
Ernest G. RicHarpson, ResipENT BIsHOP 


The work of the Atlanta Area has made steady progress 
during the quadrennium. Very cordial relations have existed 
between the pastors and laymen of the Area and the Resident 
Bishop. No Bishop in the Church has been treated with greater 
kindness and consideration. To all ministers and laymen, I 
wish to extend my hearty thanks. 

_ Evangelism is one of the dominant notes of our people. With 
scarcely an exception, revival meetings are held in every church 
every year. The report of these meetings always tells of con- 
verts. Some of these converts, because of predominating denom- 
inational sentiments in the community, unite with other 
churches, The exodus of our colored membership to the North, 
while much less than in the preceding quadrennium, still con- 
tinues. The latest membership reports show a slight decrease 
of members for the quadrennium. For the reasons stated above, 
and for the further reason that the membership statistics are 
in many cases mere guesswork, this decrease does not at all 
adequately measure the evangelistic results during the quad- 
rennium. Many have been won to allegiance to Christ and the 
Church that are not recorded in the statistics. 

~ About one-half of the work of the Area is included in the 
State of Florida. Our work there during this’ quadrennium 
has had to contend against difficulties. The hurricane and the 
financial depression have halted our speed and progress of 
former years. Our people in Florida of both races are still full 
of devotion and enthusiasm. In view of the handicaps under 
which our work has been carried on in the last two years, the 
record of our progress in this State is. very gratifying. With 
proper leadership, our Church is sure to be a strong Church 
in this State. 

Most of our white work in Georgia is in the rural sections. 
On account of physical and financial conditions, the needs in 
most of these communities are very great. Our membership is 
as loyal a group as can be found anywhere. They have large 
capacities for the highest development and usefulness. But 
they are not now, nor are they likely to be for some time in the 
future, capable of self-support either of their churches or 
schools. Their economic conditions are such that they handle 
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little money. Without the missionary assistance that our 
Church has been giving, many of those to whom we minister 
~ would never have their capacities developed. To those who can 
observe the fruitage of our investment, there comes a joy in 
the service we are privileged to render. 

The major portion of the work in the Atlanta Area is and 
will continue to be of a missionary nature. Five of the Con- 
ferences of the Area are colored Conferences. Our people of 
the Negro race have made remarkable advances. since we have 
been working among them. Their development has been note- 
worthy even in the last eight years. The schools in this Area 
have reached a very much higher grade than they formerly 
occupied. A desire to give larger support to this educational 
task is also manifest. Generally speaking, our Negro member- 
ship is realizing increasingly its responsibility for self-support. 
Yet the day is far distant when they will be able adequately 
to care for themselves entirely. In many directions we will 
continue to have a missionary responsibility toward them. 

The Area is under great obligation to several of the Benevo- 
lent Boards of the Church. The Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension assists many of the churches with mainte- 
nance. This ekes out what in many cases is a pitiably small 
salary. We have also been under obligation to this Board for 
coming to our relief in a very fine way after the devastation 
of the storm of 1926. We are greatly obligated also to the 
Board of Education for its assistance in our educational insti- 
tutions. Through their assistance the institutions of this Area 
have all been strengthened in this quadrennium. We now have 
very creditable schools. The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has continued its very helpful mission in all of its homes, 
schools and hospitals. For the building projects that they have 
put through, and that they have promised for the immediate 
future, the Area is much indebted to this society. We have also 
been greatly helped by representatives of the Departments of 
Sunday Schools and Epworth League, and by the Board of For- 
eign Missions in their cultivation work. We also thank the 
Board of Temperance for placing a Secretary from this Area 
to further its work among our Negro constituency. 

It has been my privilege to serve this Area for eight years. 
Whatever the future may have in store for me, I would like to 
leave this Pauline message with the Area: “Only let your 
manner of life be as becometh the Gospel of Christ, that whether 
I come and see you, or else be absent, I may hear of your affairs, 
that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together 
for the faith of the Gospel.” 


REPORT OF THE BANGALORE AREA 
Francois W. WARNE, RestpENT BisHoP 


I left New York July 5, 1924, to return to India via the 
Pacific and to hold a Conference in each of the following coun- 
tries: Japan, China, Korea and Burma, all on my return 
journey. This opportunity to visit and help in other countries 
I esteemed highly, and greatly enjoyed the distinctive experi- 
ences of each country and Conference. On my ‘way to the Pacific 
I went via Toronto and visited my childhood home now in pos- 
session of a nephew, and preached in the church where I preached 
my first sermon, and visited the grave of my eldest sister, through 
whom I received my call to the ministry. Then I went West to 
Winnipeg over the Canadian Lakes and revisited the scene of 
three years of missionary work in a part of British North 
America which I had before coming to the United States and 
which then. was a hundred miles ahead of the railways. This 
gave me a most unique and enjoyable experience in seeing the 
marvelous advances that have taken place. 

I held the Japanese Mission Council at Karnizawa, one of 
Japan’s beautiful summer resorts. The Mission Council con- 
vened August 22 and closed August 25. It was for missionaries 
only and thus entirely different from all my experience in Indian 
Conferences where there are often five or more Indian members 
to each missionary. One day Bishop Kogoro Uzaki visited the 
Council and gave an inspiring address, emphasizing Japan’s 
appreciation of missionaries and urging their remaining long in 
Japan. He became enthusiastic over the sympathetic and states- 
manlike attitude of Bishop Welch, particularly with reference 
to the American Exclusion Act which had so deeply wounded 
the heart of Japan. That which seemed to touch deeply the 
heart of the Bishop of Japan was the appeal of Bishop Welch to 
Japan to be patient with the United States, a young nation, 
until it should grow up and learn how to treat properly a. great 
ancient Oriental people. He said, “Japan can never forget such 
a sympathetic understanding and appreciation of her wounded 
feelings,” . 

J next, after a most interesting trip from Karnizawa, held in 
Peking for Bishop Grose, the North China Conference, which 
opened September 3. Tuesday, September 2, the missionaries 
met together and gave wonderful reports in English of thirty- 
seven departments of work, for the purpose, as they said, of sav- 
ing time in the Conference, which it certainly did, but as it 
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seemed to me at a very great loss to the Chinese Conference 
members. It was to me an intensely interesting and inspiring 
session. At its close I started north via Mukden for Seoul, but 
on arrival at Shanhai Kwan (meaning the great wall between 
the sea and the mountains) the train was stopped as war was 
raging north, and as the railway authorities feared losing their 
train if they went farther north, I was taken back to Tientsin. 

Dr. Keeler has a hospital in Shanhai Kwan, and a peculiar 
incident occurred. The good doctor photographed me at sunrise 
on a high bridge over the railroad with the great wall of China 
and her mountains as a background. Over two years afterward 
I received a copy of the photo from Dr. Keeler with the story 
that soon after the photo was taken his hospital was filled with 
wounded soldiers, his camera stolen, and was not rescued until 
two years later when my photo, a copy of which was enclosed, 
came out in perfect order. 

This return to Tientsin necessitated crossing from Cheefu to 
Diren in a 400-ton old Japanese boat without any provision for 
passengers and whose engine broke down three times in crossing. 
I was without food, and these breaks extended many hours 
the time occupied in crossing. I was given a little dining room in 
which to sleep. It reminded me of a story told by Bishop McCabe 
in his famous lecture on “The Bright Side of Libby Prison,” in 
which he told that the prisoners for their entertainment organ- 
ized a “Lyceum,” and added, “You could see um, see um”; so as 
not to feel “um” I tried to ride and sleep on a little table a foot 
too short at both ends. 

All this made me miss three trains and I was late, but Bishop 
Boaz, of the Church South, opened and presided at the Con- 
ference. This, I think, is the only case in history where the 
Bishop of the Church South has presided at a Conference of our 
Church. I greatly enjoyed the warm-hearted people of Korea. 
They temperamentally and in spiritual capacity seemed more like 
our Indian people than those of the other Eastern Conferences 
I visited. I thought it was a great Conference. 

This closed my official work, but arrangements were made for 
my return to Japan and there I held two retreats with leaders 
of the Japanese Church on the eve of a national evangelistic cam- 
paign. In both Kobe and Tokyo we had meetings of marvelous 
spiritual power. I felt as though these alone were worth the 
whole trip. I arrived in Japan August 11 and left for India 
October 6. 

My visit to these Eastern lands profoundly impressed me with 
the idea that the missionaries and the Christian leaders in each 
country with equal devotion and consecration, are honestly feel- 
ing their way for the best methods of advancing the Kingdom 
in their respective countries. Exactly the same methods are no 
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more suited to each country than North China’s cold weather 
costume is suited to India’s heat, nor India’s hot weather costume 
suited to China’s cold winters. 

I had on my way to India the joy of revisiting the Philippine 
Islands. This was enhanced by the fact that I had had episcopal 
supervision of our work there from 1900 to 1904, that was before 
Bishop Oldham’s election, and therefore had part in all the 
beginnings. I held the first evangelistic services and witnessed 
some wonderful conversions. I administered the first baptisms, 
received the first converts into our Church, organized the first 
Sunday Schools, ordained our first workers, dedicated our first 
church and so on and on. Imagine my joy at witnessing the 
present amazing developments. 

I was disappointed on my arrival in Singapore at missing 
by one day a steamer for Rangoon and had to wait for a week. 
But I had compensations in reminiscences. I visited Singapore 
first in 1890, when our work was yet small, and have been com- 
ing here off and on ever since and have been permitted to under- 
stand and co-operate in the marvelous growth of our work in 
this great island world. Bishop Thoburn, being ill as he started 
on his journey to the General Conference of 1900, I was ap- 
pointed from India as his traveling companion on his home 
journey, but as he was ill I held for him the Singapore Confer- 
ence before I was elected to the missionary episcopacy. Early in 
the quadrennium 1900-1904, Bishop Parker died, and throughout 
most of the quadrennium Bishop Thoburn was home ill. I there- 
fore held the Singapore Conference during that quadrennium. 
It was from here in 1901 I went to Borneo with the first Chinese 
emigrants and founded our work in that Great Island Empire, 
the outcome of which is one of the wonders of modern missions. 

In Rangoon, Burma, I held the twenty-fifth session of the Con- 
ference. I had presided at the organization twenty-five years 
before and had between these Conferences visited Burma and held 
Conferences several times. At the organization twenty-five years 
before we had but two missionaries and a very small work. It is 
interesting to re-read the minutes of that organizing session and 
see how one missionary moved and the other seconded all the 
motions made in a whole session. I will let the reader imagine 
the joy I have had in seeing our work in Burma grow from 
those small beginnings to its present amazing development. That 
is but one of the many compensations of the life of a missionary. 
The work of the Conference was the usual routine with much 
encouragement. 

I then proceeded to my new home in Bangalore. When the 
Episcopal Committee expressed at Springfield their opinion that 
a Bishop should remain only eight years in the same Area, I had 
been in the Lucknow Area twenty-four. I left New York July 5 
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and arrived in Bangalore December 3; that is, I was just two days 
less than five months on the trip and held on the way the Con- 
ferences aforenamed. 

In India, at the end of 1924, I held my own Indian Confer- 
ence and the Gujarat Conference for Bishop Badley, he being 
held at home with other Bishops with the hope of arresting the 
falling income of World Service. Early in 1925 I held Sironcha 
District Conference and had to ride twenty-five hours in an ox 
cart to get from Sironcha to other means of travel. Next I went 
to Tuticorin and traveled over a large district. When the rivers 
were low, we would wade the streams, dry ourselves on the oppo- 
site bank, and go on. Thus I went on with all sorts of work 
until June, 1925, when from weakness I went into the doctor’s 
hands, for a term in the hospital, and was up and down for six 
months. I attended my District Conferences and was the speaker 
at one interdenominational convention. All this time I was too 
weak to stand and delivered all my sermons, addresses and lec- 
tures sitting. Thus I continued until my last Conference for 
1925. I presided sitting, preached Sunday morning sitting, but 
in the afternoon at the ordination service when I rose to ordain 
the class my head reeled from weakness, the elders caught me, 
carried me along, and thus I ordained the class. It was the 
memorable session at which the old South India Conference was 
divided. That closed my last Conference for that year, and I 
thought it was time to stop trying to travel and preach, so I 
laid up to give weary nature a chance to rest. I recuperated 
and gained sufficient health to have medical permission to be 
brought home. I came to Clifton Springs and remained there 
four months and regained my health. 

I was out of India with my illness fifteen months to a day. 
Eight of these months were given to travel and hospital and for 
seven months, while at home recuperating, I did strenuous depu- 
tation work visiting thirteen Annual Conferences, speaking some- 
times two and three times a day, and through all this my trouble 
did not return, so I felt encouraged to return to India 
(though against the judgment of my medical advisers) to carry 
on my work for about nine months and to close up my official 
life service. 

I wish to thankfully acknowledge the loving, loyal and effi- 
cient way my Indian colleagues carried on my work during my 
enforced absence. It is my judgment that during this quad- 
rennium, through the help of my colleagues, no interest of my 
Area has suffered. 

I have had nine busy months in India, after my return, and 
have held my District and Annual Conferences, and found the 
outlook everywhere exceedingly hopeful. At the last General 
Conference this Area had only “South India and Burma Mission 
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Conferences.” Now it contains “Hyderabad, South India and 
Burma Annual Conferences.” 

I had purposed retiring in India, but since my illness all my 
physicians advise against so doing, and I am therefore obeying 
medical advice, and sorrowfully saying farewell to India’s lovable 
people and this wonderful land of my adoption. I cannot close 
this, my last report, without expressing my thanks to God, who, 
as I believe, in answer to the many prayers of his people in 
India and elsewhere, restored me to health, and has permitted me 
to round out my years of official service in my beloved India and 
among her affectionate and lovable people. 


REPORT OF THE BOMBAY AREA 
Brenton THOBURN BapiLey, RESIDENT BIsHoP 


FIFTEEN OHIO’S AND 87 MILLION PEOPLE 


Fifteen States the size of Ohio can be fitted into the territory 
of the Bombay Area, while the population of the Area is nearly 
fourteen times that of Ohio, or eighty-seven millions. This 
means that the Bombay Area contains as many people as all 
the United States, omitting only New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. 

Perhaps the best idea of the Area can be given through its 
cities, of which it has an imposing list. The Area and Episcopal 
headquarters are at Bombay, the “gateway”? of India, the second 
city of the British Empire, its population, including the suburbs, 
having reached a total of two and a half millions. If a map 
of the Area be imposed on a map of the United States, with 
Bombay resting on Kansas City, the following facts appear: 
Karachi, the third port in size in Southern Asia, would be rep- 
resented by Bismarck, N. D.; Quetta, the metropolis of Baluchis- 
tan, would be situated 100 miles beyond Winnipeg, in Manitoba; 
Hyderabad, the great inland city of Sindh, would fall on Min- 
neapolis; Sukkur, the headquarters of the greatest irrigation 
scheme now under way in the world, would be near Fargo, N. 
D.; Lahore, the famous capital of the province of the Punjab, 
Kipling’s city and the scene of “Kim’s” doings, would le beyond 
Duluth, 300 miles in Ontario; Ajmer, the sacred center of Raj- 
putana for both Hindus and Mohammedans, would be found 
nearly 100 miles northwest of Milwaukee ; Bikaner, the renowned 
capital of the Maharajah, who bears its proud name, would 
rest on the northern border of Minnesota, about where Manitoba 
and Ontario meet; Baroda, the beautiful capital of the great 
“Native State” of the Maharajah Gackwar, the seat of the 1912 
and 1928 General Conferences of Southern Asia, would be 
somewhat beyond Omaha; Nagpur, the live-wire capital of the 
Central Provinces, would fall exactly on Indianapolis; Basim, 
our great center in Berar, would come just where St. Louis 
lies, and Poona, the “Queen City of the Deccan,” the most 
radical political center of India, would be near Jefferson City. 


ASIA’S CHIEF AIR-PORT 
It is fortunate for the Resident Bishop that all this vast 
region is well served by railroads, India having, outside the 
United States, the largest railroad mileage of the world. Fast 
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express and mail trains connect all these widely separated cities, 
while good motor roads cover most of these regions. Airplane 
service is being developed, Karachi being the chief air-port of 
India. All transcontinental air routes, existing or projected, 
pass through this great seaport of the province of Sindh. An 
air service between India and Egypt is in operation, and it 
will be only a few months until through service with Europe 
and Australia may be expected. Meanwhile, preliminary ground 
organizations are being carried out in India itself by the Director 
of Civil Aviation, and the time is near when the various great 
centers of India will be bound together with an efficient airplane 
service. This may not reduce the expense of covering this great 
region by the Bishop in his wide travels, but it will certainly 
greatly reduce the time that is now occupied. 

An interesting feature of much of the Bombay Area is the 
great irrigation system that makes it the great wheat-growing 
section of India. India’s mileage in canals is the greatest of 
any land in the world, and by far the greater portion of these 
irrigation lands is found within the bounds of this Area. The 
Punjab alone contains over 30,000 miles of canals. Nor is the 
government resting content with the success achieved in past 
years; the greatest irrigation projects being undertaken in the 
world are now under way in India. The “Sukkur Barrage 
Scheme” will transform the upper Sindh Valley from desert 
into a great wheat producing region, making the waters of the 
great Indus River, at its most strategic point, available through 
a series of seven canals that radiate from the town of Sukkur. 
This will bring under cultivation eight million acres of land 
now desert. The produce will pour into Karachi, a seaport 200 
miles nearer to Europe than any other in India. This fact, 
added to what has already been indicated as to Karachi being 
the air center of India, where converge all the air lines between 
Africa, Europe and Asia, should be taken in conjunction with 
one other, namely, that new railroad lines are being projected 
between Karachi and the capital of India, Delhi, 700 miles 
distant as the crow flies. This will traverse new regions and 
bring to Karachi a vastly increased trade, a port that already 
has nearly three times as large import and export returns as 
Madras.. It is no wonder that Methodism is seeking most earn- 
estly to strengthen its present meager work in the great metrop- 
olis of Sindh. Bearing these facts in mind, open a map of the 
eastern hemisphere and see the situation of Karachi as regards 
Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Egypt 
and northeastern Africa, noting that all these are lands whose 
days of modern development are immediately ahead, and the 
thought is bound to come that Karachi in fifty to one hundred 
years hence will be probably the greatest trade center of Asia. 
Why should it not also be one of the greatest centers of spiritual 
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light and power? Have we vision enough to see so far, and 
statesmanship to look ahead more than a decade or two? 

A large part of the work of our Church in the Bombay Area 
is of a pioneering type. In Baluchistan we are knocking at the 
southern door of Afghanistan. When the King of Afghanistan 
came to India last month on his way to Europe, he touched 
- India at Chaman and passed within a block of our Church and 
dispensary building whence Christian influences find their way 
to Afghanistan daily through the hundreds of merchants and 
traders who come and go. His Majesty then went over a double- 
track railroad bed to Quetta, where we have District ~head- 
quarters for Baluchistan, with an English-speaking Church, an 
Urdu-speaking work, an institute that carries on fruit-growing 
and gardening, and a dispensary where the missionary, single- 
handed, attends to 1,000 patients in a month—all Mohamme- 
dans, all friendly, and many of them urging visits to their 
homes. 


METHODIST BANKS IN PUNJAB VILLAGES 


In the Punjab, Methodism has 55,000 Christians on its mem- 
bership rolls, having pioneered one of the greatest mass move- 
ments of this lana during the past twenty years. An Annual 
Conference could easily be created in this field, and doubtless 
will within another quadrennium. Here vocational education 
is being pushed and our Christians are being followed into the 
new regions opened up by the growing irrigation schemes. If 
we can solve the village problem in the Punjab, socially, educa- 
tionally and spiritually, we shall have the strongest Christian 
work in India. The province contains India’s most virile people, 
and already they are contributing more for self-support per 
capita than any other part of this field. An Indian District 
Superintendent of the Punjab has the distinction of having 
established twenty-two Methodist agricultural banks in his Dis- 
trict. These banks have changed the psychology of our people 
and are already the nerve centers of a new life and a growing 
evangelism, As many more of these banks could be established 
in other parts of this District, and hundreds of them in the 
various Districts of the Conference, had we the means in men 
and money to develop this most hopeful feature of our work 
to the extent that we desire This method of helping to solve 
the problems of our rural Christian communities will doubtless 
be followed by other Conferences and Areas of this Southern 
Asia, field. ; 

In another respect the Bombay Area is destined to become 
an experiment ground for our work in India, namely, as to 
special efforts in behalf of the Mohammedan population. There 
are about seventy millions of Moslems in India, of whom more 
than a third are found within the bounds of this Area. One 
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of our Annual Conferences, the Indus River, contains one-fourth 
of all the Mohammedans in India, and in the province of the 
Punjab, 55 per cent of the population belongs to Islam. Lahore, 
the capital, is the strongest Moslem center in India, and 
plans are under way for our Church to unite with three others, 
two British and one American Society, in establishing an inter- 
denominational center for work among the Mohammedans, 
Methodism must be represented in this great new venture by’ 
one of its ablest and most experienced missionaries, for that 
projected center for training, literary effort, research and per- 
sonal work will doubtless take on significance for Moslem work 
throughout India. It is strange that India, the land that con- 
tains the greatest Moslem population of the world, should so 
long have been without some great central Christian institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the work and problems connected 
with the evangelization of the millions of Mohammedans, acces- 
sible and prepared as in no other land where Christianity faces 
Islam. May our Church, having been given the vision of this 
supreme new opportunity, not fail of carrying its share of this 
great task. 


OUR “ENGLISH” CHURCHES AND THE BISHOPS 


The Bombay Area has always been strong in regard to Eng- 
lish-speaking churches, there being eight such churches in the 
Area, with four congregations in addition which have no build- 
ings of their own. It is worthy of note that all eight of these 
churches raise enough to cover the salaries of their Pastors. 
In two instances during recent years Pastors of the English 
churches carried also the work of the District Superintendents. 
Most of these churches got their start in the early *70’s when 
William Taylor did his memorable work of evangelism in and 
around Bombay and other great cities of India. In every case 
the English churches became the centers around which grew 
up the vernacular work, and this intimate relationship has been 
retained, more or less, through the years. The immediate 
future bids fair to see the ties between the English-speaking 
and vernacular work strengthened, with a growing co-operation 
between these two great branches of our work, All through 
the years, the English churches have afforded many of our 
missionaries a rare training ground for wider missionary service’ 
in India. It is highly significant to note the connection that 
the Bishops of our Church in India have had with English 
churches: Bishop Thoburn, Pastor in Lucknow and Calcutta; 
Bishop J. E. Robinson, Pastor in Rangoon, Hyderabad, Cal- 
cutta, and elsewhere; Bishop Oldham, member and, subse- 
quently, local preacher; Bishop Warne, Pastor for twelve con- 
secutive years at Calcutta; Bishop J. W. Robinson, Pastor for 
eight consecutive years at Lucknow; Bishop Fisher, Pastor for 
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his entire first term at Agra; Bishop Badley, member from 
boyhood, and acting Pastor at Lucknow and Naini Tal. In 
addition, such successful missionaries as Bishop H. C. Stuntz, 
Bishop Titus Lowe, Dr. Rockwell Clancy, W. H. Stephens, Dr. 
P. M. Buck, J. H. Messmore, Frederick Wood, Dr. Mott Keis- 
lar, Dr. P. S. Hyde, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, and Dr. J. W. 
Pickett have all served as Pastors of English churches in this 
field. Many others could be named. 

In addition, these churches have made church homes for our 
missionaries and their children, furnishing opportunities for 
prayer and spiritual contacts in groups all over India, and estab- 
lishing Sunday Schools for the children of missionaries, with- 
out which the spiritual shepherding of these children would 
have been impossible. Further, they have afforded spiritual 
fellowship and the benefits of the sacraments of the Church to 
scattered members of the Free Churches, both of Britain and 
America, serving thus as a cementing factor that cannot be 
over-estimated in its value for the cause of spiritual unity in 
India and consequent co-operation in many phases of the Chris- 
tian undertaking. It must be remembered also that they have 
established Boarding Schools for the boys and girls of the domi- 
ciled community, thus affording education and Christian cul- 
ture to thousands of children otherwise unprovided for, and 
making it possible for missionary families to educate their boys 
and girls in India for entrance into college, and give them the 
influence of a Christian home, the alternative being to send 
them to America at an early age for their education. No factor 
has played a larger part in securing the return to India of the 
large number of second generation missionaries found in our 
Church in India. In addition, to mention only one more point 
showing their importance, they have made possible contacts 
with English-speaking Indians, both Hindu and Moslem, to 
which can be traced the conversion of many of the educated 
classes of Indians among whom our Church is to-day doing 
such a notable work in presenting the Gospel, the gatherings 
being almost exclusively addressed in English. No wonder the 
Bombay Area believes in “English” work! 


HEALING IN THE DESERT 


The Bombay Area contains not only the Punjab, Sindh and 
Baluchistan, to which reference has already been made, but a 
great portion of the romantic land of Rajputana, rich in legend 
and history, with a stalwart, large-hearted people, and a task 
to challenge the bravest and best. In the midst of its sandy 
stretches and rugged hills, our Church has its only institutions 
for tubercular patients in India. Names almost unknown, even 
in India, a decade ago, Madar and Tilaunia, now stand for a 
great work of healing, given efficiently and gladly by American 
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men and women, who have for the sake of Christ’s Kingdom, 
gone into the desert to live lonely lives of sacrifice while they 
care for India’s suffering ones. So the desert is beginning to 
blossom like the rose, and the fame of our Sanatorium for Men 
at Madar and for women at Tilaunia, is spreading over India, 
attracting in ever-increasing numbers such as in days gone by 
used to suffer in silence in their poor homes, and die ignorant 
even of the causes that cut short their lives. Thank God for 
such beacon lights as Madar and Tilawnia on India’s dark 
shore ! 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S PROVINCE 


The Province of Gujarat, which lies at the heart of the Bom- 
bay Area, has been one of Methodism’s most fruitful and suc- 
cessful fields in India. The first District Conference of our 
Church was organized there only so recently as 1895, yet our 
Christian community now numbers 40,000, while the work is 
divided into six Districts, comprising an Annual Conference. 
Self-support work has been rapidly developed, the per capita 
giving of our people being very little short of the best record 
in India. The far-famed hospital at Nadiad, representing the 
genius and devotion of Dr. Alexander Corpron, shares with the 
hospital at Miraj a reputation that has brought national recog- 
nition. Gujarat, being the home of Mahatma Gandhi, has ex- 
perienced a decided impetus toward political advancement and 
all reform movements. No more remarkable work has been 
accomplished in a single generation by our Church in India 
than in that fair field of achievement and promise, Gujarat. 


SPEAKING IN TONGUES 


The rest of the Bombay Area is composed of Maharashtra— 
the Marathi-speaking portion of the Bombay Presidency. This 
includes not only the regions contiguous to Bombay, but extends 
eastward in the shape of a great wedge more than 500 miles, 
taking in the southern part of the Central Provinces and the 
northern strip of the Nizam’s Dominions. Maharashtra has 
furnished India with much of its most virile leadership, socially, 
politically and spiritually, in modern days, and holds great 
things for any church that can solve its problems and utilize 
its greatness in character and resources. 

In regard to all the work in India, one must remember 
always the complexities and difficulties caused by the existence 
of numerous languages. In the Bombay Area, for example, 
the following nine distinct languages are used: Urdu, Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Pushtu, Gujarati, Marathi, Kanarese, Telugu and, of 
course, Hnglish. But in all these tongues, even as at Pentecost 
in the still longer list, Christians are telling of “the wonderful 
works of God.” 
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In 1855, a British engineer, studying the great desert king- 
dom of Bikaner, made a proposal to take the waters of the 
Sutlej] River from the Punjab into that distant State. A few 
months ago, seventy-two years later, that dream was realized, 
when the Viceroy of India declared open the canal project that 
is to irrigate about 350,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State, bringing help and hope to thousands who, through 
the years, have held on in the desert. In 1856, William Butler, 
representing the Methodist Episcopal Church, started the great 
enterprise of bringing the life-giving spiritual streams to thirsty, 
dying souls in India. Seventy-two years later, there are nearly 
half a million souls in our Church in India, from Karachi to 
Rangoon and from Lahore to Madras, who are drinking, even 
along the desert ways of life, from that stream which banishes 
thirst and becomes, within the life of each one that drinks, a 
fountain of living waters. 

Blessed is the man who may share with God in such a work! 


REPORT OF THE BOSTON AREA 
Witiram F. ANDERSON, RESIDENT BISHOP 


True to the spirit of the fathers from the days of Jesse Lee 
even until now, New England Methodism during the past quad- 
rennium has been sowing the seed of the Kingdom beside many 
waters. Four major forms of service cover the chief activities 
of our people—a local normal Church program proceeding by 
continuous evangelistic and educational methods, missionary 
cultivation, education and the ministry of healing. The prog- 
ress of our Zion has been in no sense spectacular, but steady 
and encouraging. Our membership in all these conferences, 
including both forms, totals 158,668, which is an increase over 
the total reported at the end of the last quadrennium of 24,409. 
Deducting from this number the non-resident and inactive 
members, we have a net gain in active full members during the 
quadrennium of 6,247. 

It has been a notable quadrennium in the building of fine 
Churches—College Avenue, Somerville; Newtonville; Wesley 
Church, Worcester; Union Church, Fall River; Winchester, and 
First Church, South Manchester, Conn., have erected structures 
which would grace the finest avenues of the greatest cities in 
the land. The new structure at Trinity, Springfield, is nearing 
completion and will also be in the class of the finest Churches 
in Methodism. Other notable achievements have been at Rum- 
ford, Maine; Atlantic, Mass., and Glendale, Everett, Mass. 

The subject of in-town Boston Methodism is receiving the 
most careful study by all our leaders, both lay and ministerial, 
and it is expected that in the near future a constructive plan 
of united action will be in operation. 

Early in the fall of 1925 the city authorities notified us that 
the People’s Temple, long a center of Methodist activities in 
Boston, had become unsafe and that it must either be repaired 
or abandoned. About the same time the historic Church, made 
famous by the ministry of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, at the 
corner of Newbury and Exeter Streets, Boston, only one square 
from the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, came 
into the market. We purchased the building and are carrying 
on there with encouraging results. 

Careful consideration is being given to the question as to 
whether the Wesleyan Association may not find a way to par- 
ticipate more actively in the general aggressive program of the 
Church. “The total resources at work upon the total task”— 
this is the ideal in Boston. Zion’s Herald continues its splendid 
ministry to all the interests of the Area. It never enjoyed a 
more virile leadership than now. : 

Along with these activities the Boston Missionary and Church 
Extension Society is engaged in a work of the largest significance 
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on behalf of the Norwegian-Danish, Swedish, Negroes, Lithua- 
nians, Italians, Portuguese, Russians, Syrians and Chinese. 
We have shared with other Areas the sorrow of a decreased 
giving for World Service. Districts and Conferences have fallen 
from a former high degree of giving, but three of the Confer- 
ences more recently have begun to increase slightly. Let it not 
be thought, however, that our people are not giving. They are, 
and that very generously. During the four years there has been 
paid for World Service $1,526,165, plus special gifts aggregat- 
ing $64,638. The total disciplinary collections aggregate $2,- 
068,918, an average of nearly $15 per member for the quadren- 
nium. The amount given for pastoral support in the four years 
is $5,123,613. When the proposed readjustment to the new mis- 
sionary situation takes place, our people who are deeply interested 
may be depended upon to do their part loyally and intelligently. 

Karly in the quadrennium Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin resigned 
from the presidency of Boston University to accept election to 
the presidency of DePauw, his Alma Mater. By unaninrous 
vote of the Trustees the Resident Bishop was requested to 
assume the responsibility of the acting presidency of the uni- 
versity. His duties in this capacity began January 1, 1925, 
and continued until February 1, 1926. It was a heavy load in 
addition to the responsibilities of Area administration. On 
February 1, 1926, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, by unanimous election 
of the Board of Trustees, assumed the responsibilities of the 
presidency of the university. Already there is throughout New 
England a general expectation that the administration of Dr. 
Marsh will register a new era of advance for Boston University. 
He quickly won the confidence of the entire constituency and 
the work goes forward with gratifying progress. The student 
body for the first semester of this academic year numbers 13,306, 
and the total gross assets of the university amount to $8,497,- 
140.49. In June, 1926, a campaign for Boston University was 
completed, resulting in the raising of subscriptions totaling 
$600,000 for the purpose of meeting a proposal made by the 
General Education Board. These monies are to be paid in by 
July 1, 1928. 

During the quadrennium Dr. James A. Beebe, long the able 
dean of the School of Theology, was elected to the presidency 
of Allegheny College. His place was filled by the election of 
Professor Albert C. Knudson, who is going forward with the 
work as dean with fine acceptability and success. One stands 
in admiration and wonderment at the contribution of this 
School of the Prophets to the leadership of the Christian forces 
of the world. ; Se: 

It is gratifying to note that the two presidents emeriti of the 
university, Warren and Huntington, survive and continue to 
take an active interest in everything pertaining to the welfare 


of the institution. 
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New England Methodism, unlike some other parts of the 
country, has jealously cared for its secondary schools during all 
these years, and in that has shown great wisdom. The Maine 
Conference has two preparatory schools, one at Bucksport and 
one at Kents Hill; New England Conference is still proud of the 
historic Wilbraham Academy. New England Southern Con- 
ference maintains an excellent school at Hast Greenwich, R. I. 
New Hampshire Conference rejoices in the steady progress 
which is being attained at Tilton year after year, and Mont- 
pelier Seminary worthily represents the Methodism of the Green 
Mountain State. All these institutions are prosperous and rep- 
resent the most approved standards in secondary education. 
The great need of all of them is for larger endowment. 

The institutional work of the Methodism of New England 
is attracting wide attention. The New England Deaconess 
Association 1s notable for its many-sided ministry. When its 
charter was granted by the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
corporation was permitted to assume the care of properties 
totaling $2,000,000. The gross assets now total almost $2,500,- 
000. At the last annual meeting of the Board it was voted to 
ask the Legislature to amend the charter so that the association 
might become sponsor for properties amounting to $5,000,000. 
The Boston Hospital at Deaconess Road, the Palmer Memorial 
Hospital, for cancer and other incurable cases; the Wilbur 
Health Home for Children at Natick, Mass.; the Home for 
Aged Women at Concord, Mass., represent the manifold activi- 
ties of this splendid organization. Philanthropic people of 
other denominations and of no Church affiliations are showing 
a gratifying interest in making large gifts. The association has 
also assumed the responsibilities for the conduct of Attleboro 
Springs Sanitarium under contract with the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the outlook for the future is bright. 

For nearly forty years the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
has been worthily represented in the Area in two outstanding 
institutions, the Boston Immigrant Home in East Boston and 
the Medical Mission on historic Copps Hill. 

The Maine and New England Conferences are engaged in 
vigorous campaigns for the Pension Relief Fund with good 
promise of complete success. 

Late in November, 1927, our work in Vermont, centering 
about Montpelier, suffered the misfortune of a disastrous flood. 
Many of our people were involved in serious loss and some of 
our Churches were badly damaged. An appeal was sent out 
promptly through the columns of Zion’s Herald, which resulted 
in the gathering of more than $30,000 which has been expended 
under the wise direction of a judicious committee of ministers 
and laymen. The spirit of real brotherhood permeates our 
membership. We face the future with courage and hope. 


REPORT OF THE BUENOS AIRES-ARGENTINE 
AREA 


Wiuiiam F. OtpHAm, Resipent BisHor 


I write the last official report of my Episcopal administration 
with regret and relief. The regret is natural, the relief welcome, 
because of a growing suspicion in one’s own mind of failing 
energies and aptness for initiative. This mere suspicion in one’s 
own mind may be a grounded belief in the minds of the younger 
onlookers, and the General Conference has done a kind and useful 
thing in fixing the age limit, though it might be put at an 
earlier date with profit. 

Before leaving this foreword, let me thank the Church for 
her unbounded kindness, beyond what we have earned or de- 
served. To be given the opportunity of founding the mission in 
Malaysia, then to be returned later as Bishop, to administer this 
and other missions, and still later to be entrusted with the con- 
tinuous supervision of one of the greatest fields in the world, 
surely all this calls for infinite gratitude, and our hearts warm 
on every remembrance of these unmerited tokens of goodwill 
and confidence. 

The last twelve years have been happily spent in South 
America. This quadrennium, by edict of the physicians, I was 
precluded from visiting Peru and Bolivia, which Republics were 
transferred, with the consent of the Bishops, into the capable 
hands of Bishop George A. Miller. This has proved very satis- 
factory. These South Americans are like ourselves, in their 
ready appraisal of administrative capacity, mingled with human 
understanding and sympathy. There does not prevail among 
them any great prejudice against foreign Bishops, as such, but 
there is little enthusiasm for men who have no knowledge of 
their language, or appreciation of their ways. 

The field itself is among the most valuable. Every needy 
land with human beings in it is made our care by Divine com- 
mand. Some fields, because of our international relations and 
their potential weight in the world’s future, call for more ade- 
quate consideration. When populations and opportunities are 
weighed, South America bulks large. To quote Mr. Roosevelt, 
“The present century is the century of South America.” The 
thrill of life is felt in all these young Republics, and theirs are 
the growing pains of coming international greatness. Their 
spirit is decidedly “American,” and though the utmost effort is 
being made by the Latin lands of Europe to win South America 
back to racial traditions and loyalties, the young lands hear the 
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call of the future rather than heed the call of the past. It is for 
us Evangelicals to help add to this certainty of an enlarging 
future, the moral and spiritual elements which will make the 
enlargements both stable and profitable to others. In other 
words it is for us to do for South America what we are trying to 
do for the Northern Continent, set forth a saving Gospel of 
religion that shall convince the intellect, strengthen the will, 
intone the conscience, make vivid the presence of God, and con- 
trol the daily life. ; 

To do this, religion must be something more than an inherited 
creed, or the assertions of priestly authority. It must combine 
“sweet reasonableness” with the sanctity that compels spiritual 
acceptance. The Latin American has a very deep respect for 
true piety, wherever it may appear, and with them there is no 
argument like a holy life. Oh, that we Methodists were better 
fitted to meet this need! And yet, in measure, the Methodists do 
furnish this very thing, and here is their winning note. What 
T would have the whole of the South American Church do, is, to 
seek holiness, not only in word, but in deed. Not declamation 
against the errors and decadence of Rome, but a deeper earnest- 
ness in the evangelicals themselves is what the situation calls for. 

Take a look at the map of the Western Hemisphere, and see 
how this double continent is secluded from the rest of the world. 
Remember how the entire domain is held by twenty-one republics, 
and Canada a virtual republic. All of them young peoples, with 
room for expansion and growth. A spirit of useful initiative is 
in them all, and the “strenuous life” makes its appeal. What 
lands and peoples are these? Why may not ministering to such 
as these evoke the highest enthusiasm and keenest effort? The 
enterprise is difficult, but altogther possible. Large attention to 
education, particularly the education of our own ministers; larger 
help for suitable church buildings, and above all, a more driving 
evangelism, crowned with holy living, and the gains will be 
more than commensurate with the effort put forth. That every 
step of evangelical advance is a help to international goodwill, 
adds value to the advance. And goodwill is greatly to be desired 
for the sake of all parties, on both continents. Pan-American- 
ism, that dream of internationalists, can come only through 
community of thought and ideals, and a single Christian school, 
planted by Christian northerners in Southern republics, is a 
finer and more effective gesture of goodwill, and a better agency 
for mutual understanding, than many a more spectacular appeal, 

Our effort has been, in the main, to persuade men of the higher 
classes that the choice is not between education and religion, but 
that there is a possible alternative. In Mr. Wesley’s words— 
vital piety and knowledge—“what God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.” 
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To the humbler classes we have tried to carry the simple mes- 
sage of deliverance from sin and evil habits, and to stir lethargy, 
and provoke a spirit of Divine discontent with anything less than 
progress and advance in economic and social, as well as in spir- 
itual hfe, and particularly the value and aid of education is this 
thrust upward. ‘Toward these two chief ends are bent the 
energies of summer schools and churches, our convocations, insti- 
tutes, our literature and all our Methodist machinery, and they 
are meeting with a good measure of success. 

Three or four outstanding matters present themselves: 

1. The Latin American Christian Congress met in Monte- 
video in March, 1925, and was a most profitable gathering to the 
evangelicals of these Southern Republics, and their friends. 
From this Congress are coming valuable “follow up” plans 
which promise the greatest good. Among these are: 

2. The Educational Advance Movement, which is bringing 
new tides of hope already partially fulfilled, of a new day for the 
college in Santiago, Chile, and for the American College (Ward 
School) in Buenos Aires. Both these schools hope before long 
to move into worthy buildings, in splendid locations. 

3. The Board of Education, through its Secretary, Dr. Wade 
Crawford Barclay, and its representative on this field, is carrying 
out plans for training, by means of literature and institutes, 
which promise the largest results. 

4. The Social Gospel appears on the horizon, and attempts to 
work out the Christian social order are being made, so far as a 
small group can do so, in redemptive ways, in the Cerro Monte- 
video, the Boca Mission in Buenos Aires, the Gleason Mission in 
Rosario, or in more widely economic ways, in the Orphanage at 
Mercedes and on the farm at Angol, Chile, and in the teachings 
of the schools and pulpits. 

The spirit of aggressive evangelism has been promoted during 
the quadrennium, and much help has come from the visits of 
fervent and carefully chosen workers:from the United States. 

The close of this administration leaves Methodism fairly com- 
pact, alert, progressive; a Methodism increasingly attentive to 
the duty of self-support, and yet more eager to learn how to 
extend its borders, than to grow eloquent over entire self-direc- 
tion. The ideal that has seized the thinking man’s aspiration is 
that of an ultimate Methodist Church which shall be one of God’s 
greatest evangelists throughout the world, and in which, and of 
which, the Latin American section shall be a self-directing divi- 
sion, completely expressing the idiosyncrasies of the Latin Ameri- 
can people, and yet be an integral part of the broader Meth- 
odism. 

For the beautiful companionship of the quadrennium and for 
whatever little part I may have had in bringing Methodism to 
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where it now stands in the various Republics I give thanks to God 
and to all co-operating friends. Into the hands of my successors 
I solemnly entrust this great charge. God enable them to lead 
on to a future immeasurably greater than any past. Amen and 
Amen. 


REPORT OF THE BUFFALO AREA 
A. W. Lronarp, RESIDENT BisHoP 


It was my privilege and honor to be assigned as the Resident 
Bishop of the Buffalo Area by the General Conference of 1924. 
Upon the adjournment of the General Conference I returned at 
once to San Francisco to make necessary preparations for mov- 
ing my household goods and my family to Buffalo, where we 
arrived on Thursday, July 7, and immediately occupied the 
Episcopal Residence at 202 Morris Avenue. 

In an effort to acquaint myself with the Area, I met, within 
thirty days after my arrival in Buffalo, the cabinets of the four 
Conferences which constitute the Area. In this connection it 
was possible for me to visit and inspect the work of our Church 
quite generally, and everywhere I was received most cordially 
and found, to my great delight, that Bishop William Burt, who 
preceded me in the administration of the Area, had a deep and 
permanent place in the love and esteem of the people. The 
twelve years he spent in the Buffalo Area were epoch-making 
years and his statesmanlike plans and activities have been rec- 
ognized and appreciated by all Christian bodies within this 
section of the Empire State. 

I was assigned to the presidency of the Genesee and Central 
New York Conferences in the fall of 1924, and to the Troy and 
Northern New York Conferences in the spring of 1925. I again 
presided over these Conferences in 1927. Twice, therefore, 
during the quadrennium now closing I presided over the Buffalo 
Area Conferences. In addition to this, the Board of Bishops, 
during the past four years, assigned me to the presidency of 
the following Conferences: Southern Illinois, Northwest Indi- 
ana, Newark, Puget Sound, Oregon, Columbia River, Alabama 
and Blue Ridge-Atlantic. 


THE AREA COUNCIL 


The first Area Council for the present quadrennium was held 
in the University Church, Syracuse, New York, September 16 
to 18, 1924. This Council was organized on the same general 
plan as that employed in California while I was the Resident 
Bishop of the San Francisco Area. It was a delegated body 
composed of an equal number of ministers and laymen, each 
District choosing its own representatives under the leadership 
of the District Superintendent. The delegates numbered 
between three and four hundred. A carefully prepared pro- 
gram, including addresses by well-known leaders in various 
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lines of Christian activity, was carried out. The addresses were 
delivered in the morning and evening sessions and the after- 
noons were given over chiefly to discussion groups, where the 
general Church and local Area problems were given careful con- 
sideration. The reports from the groups, together with their 
recommendations, were reported back to the body of the Council, 
and when approved by the Council, formed a part of the Area 
program. The recommendations of the Area Council were then 
submitted to the Annual Conferences for their approval and 
became the “Area Program” for the ensuing two years. The 
program was printed in booklet form and a copy of the same 
was mailed to each Pastor and each official board member of 
every Church in the Area. 

The Area Council is held but twice during the quadrennium, 
the second Council being held in our First Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., October 26-28, 1926. At this Council the Area Program, 
as adopted in 1924, was modified or changed only insofar as it 
could be made more constructive and efficient. 

In the report of the Findings Committee, which was adopted 
‘unanimously by the Council, appears the following statement: 

The Area Council has proved already of such value and helpful- 
ness in practical suggestion and inspiration in the work of the 
churches of the entire Area, as to make it indispensable to the 
best working out of the plan of the Kingdom. It has brought us 
together in helpful fellowship. It has made possible and is develop- 
ing a most desirable Area consciousness. 


We therefore recommend its continuance and request our Bishop 
to arrange for an Area Council every two years. 


The Area Council also passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the present plan of Episcopal visitation is not 
promotive of the best interests of any Area. A Bishop is not 
allowed to preside in the Conferences of his own Area often enough 
during the quadrennium to get acquainted with all its problems and 
to administer its affairs with the greatest efficiency. Therefore, we 
recommend to the Conference that they memorialize the General 
Conference that arrangements be so made that a Resident Bishop 
shall preside at the sessions of the Annual Conferences of his Area 
at least three years out of four. 


In accordance with the Area Program, Episcopal Area Head- 
quarters were located in the Genesee Building, Buffalo, which 
have made possible a form of administration thoroughly modern 
and heartily commended by both laymen and ministers. 

The debt on the Episcopal Residence at the beginning of the 
quadrennium was $27,000. Under the Area plan this indebted- 
hess was assumed by the four Conferences of the Area on the 
following basis: Genesee, $15,000; Central New York and 
Troy Conferences, $4,250 each, and the Northern New York 
Conference, $3,500, 

Total indebtedness up to and including April Ist, 1928, was 
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$11,000. This amount should be fully met during the first 
and second years of the next quadrennium. 

If the said property ceases to be used as an Episcopal Resi- 
dence and is sold, each of the four Annual Conferences of the 
Area, namely, the Genesee, Central New York, Troy and North- 
ern New York, and the City Missionary and Church Extension 
Society of Buffalo shall share in the proceeds of the sale in 
proportion to its investment on the basis of the value of the 
property as stated in 1924, which was $50,000. 

It is also understood that the Genesee Conference proportion 
does not include payments by the City Missionary and Church 
Extension Society, the successor of what was formerly known 
as “The Methodist Episcopal Union of Buffalo.” 

Advisory Boards have been organized by all the District 
Superintendents in their respective Districts, for the purpose 
of studying the conditions among foreign-speaking groups and 
of establishing friendly contacts between these groups and the 
Church. Similar Boards have been organized to study the 
social and industrial conditions in the great cities of the Area 
and also to give consideration to the very difficult conditions 
now obtaining in the rural sections. 

In many of the cities and towns a committee known as the 
“Committee on Church Location and Finance” has been organ- 
ized and is functioning as well as possible under the present 
conditions. This Committee advises with those Churches that 
plan re-location or the erection of new Church buildings, study- 
ing with special care strategic locations, and taking into consid- 
eration overlapping of territory, cost of property, cost of new 
Chureh building and equipment, drift of population, new city 
or town developments, etc. This Committee seeks to acquire 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church building sites in the new 
sections of cities where there is reasonable certainty that in 
the future there will be need and place for a Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


AREA HOME MISSIONS 


The Sunday immediately preceding Thanksgiving is observed 
throughout the Area as Area Home Mission Day. On that day 
the Pastors, are requested to speak on some phase of Home 
Missions, with special reference to the problems existing within 
the Area. At the conclusion of the sermon or address by the 
Pastor, the people are given the opportunity of making sub- 
scriptions for the reinforcement of our missionary work in the 
Area, it being understood that all such subscriptions shall not 
decrease whatsoever the amount the people or the Church will 
contribute to the regular benevolent enterprises of the Church; 
the money subscribed and raised on that day is devoted to spe- 
cial’ work within the District or Conference where the money 
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is subscribed. In those Districts where the work is largely rural, 
the money subscribed on Area Home Mission Day is applied 
to the development and strengthening of the rural work. 

As a result of this, new sites for Churches have been acquired, 
new parsonages have been built, old debts have been reduced 
or liquidated, and work in rural sections has been reinforced. 


INSTITUTIONAL METHODISM 


It is doubtful if any president of an educational institution 
connected with the Methodist Episcopal Church, either directly 
or indirectly, has carried heavier burdens during the past four 
years than Dr. C. W. Flint, Chancellor of Syracuse University. 
The city of Syracuse and the Alumni responded generously to 
the Chancellor’s leadership for the reduction of the long-standing 
indebtedness on the university. The Conferences of the Area 
are loyally and generously paying for student scholarships and 
the Conference Committees have given careful attention to those 
students needing financial assistance. 

During the academic year now closing there were 5,467 stu- 
dents registered in all the colleges and schools of the university, 
and of this number 1,330 came from Methodist homes or 
expressed a preference for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The three secondary schools of the Area—Cazenovia Semi- 
nary, Cazenovia, New York, Dr. Charles E. Hamilton, presi- 
dent; Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York, Dr. F. E. 
MacDaniel, president, and Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, 
Vermont, Dr. Robert L. Thompson, president, have enjoyed 
four prosperous years. 

Cazenovia Seminary has completed more than 100 years of 
remarkable service, and for nearly the same length of time 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary and Troy Conference Academy 
have also rendered superb service in the field of secondary 
school education. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed by the 
Area Council: 

First—That the Council records its conviction that the Secondary 
Schools of the Area are absolutely necessary and vital to the work 
of the Area, and deserve the strongest moral and financial support 
and aid of the ministry and laity of our churches. 

Second—That the Council believes that these Secondary Schools 
have a priority claim on the educational money contributed by the 
Area, and that such money should not be distributed without 
adequately providing for their needs. 

Third—That the Council requests the Board of Education to 


make larger appropriations to the Secondary Schools of the Area in 
subsequent years. 


Folts Mission Institute, located at Herkimer, New York, 
after a long and honorable career, was compelled to close its 
doors in the spring of 1927 and to cease its activities as a mis- 
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sionary training school. This action was made necessary when 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society decided to withdraw its 
financial support from the school. 

The buildings and property are in splendid condition and 
might well be used as an old people’s home. 

At Cornell University a Wesley Foundation has been estab- 
lished and an effort is now being made to pay for a student 
Pastor’s home at the seat of that great educational institution. 

The moral and spiritual interests of the Methodist young 
people at Ithaca are being given sympathetic and careful super- 
vision by those in charge of the Wesley Foundation. 

The Methodist Home for Children at Williamsville, N. Y., has 
had a most prosperous quadrennium. From the very beginning 
this work has been directed by very able men, each Executive Sec- 
retary making a distinct contribution to the work of the Home. 
During the past quadrennium indebtedness upon the institution 
has been greatly reduced, while the income for the running 
expenses has been greatly increased. The more than ninety 
children receive the best of care and the work is distinctly a 
credit to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Hodgman Home for old people, located at Fort Edward, 
New York, has also had a successful four years and has proved 
to be a godsend to many an aged and lonely soul. Although the 
home is small, it is always filled to capacity. 

The Friendship Home for colored girls and the Social Settle 
ment work among the Polish people in Buffalo under the direc- 
tion of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society are making a 
distinct contribution to the social welfare of large numbers of 

eople. 

, The Community House in Utica, under the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, is now having one of the most successful 
periods in its history of over thirty years. 

There are four Summer Schools of Theology and five Epworth 
League Institutes held annually within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo Area, all of which have been most successful. 

While Epworth League Institutes continue to be held, the 
League work throughout the Area is not the force it was at the 
beginning of the quadrennium. Some sections show splendid 
Epworth League vitality, but as a whole Epworth League activi- 
ties do not occupy the important place they did before the 
League was made a department of the Board of Education. 
It is an opinion frequently expressed that the League will not 
regain its lost prestige until it is restored to the dignity and 
importance of a Board, which position it occupied prior to the 
General Conference of 1924. 


« WORLD SERVICE 
I have not endeavored to tabulate in this report a chart show- 
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ing the gains and losses for the quadrennium of the Churches 
of this Area. If some plan could have been devised whereby 
the special gifts could have had World Service credit, the show- 
ing would be very different, and if it had been possible to tabu- 
late all the gifts that have been made through and by the 
Churches to benevolent enterprises not listed in World Service, 
the total giving from the Buffalo Area for the quadrennium 
now closing would have exceeded the amount given during the 
preceding quadrennium. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Christian Advocate has been a very great help in the 
promotion of the spiritual and temporal interests of the Church. 
The editor, Dr. James R. Joy, has taken more than a mere 
editorial interest in the various enterprises of the Church within 
this jurisdiction. The appreciation of the editor’s services to 
all departments of Church work is evidenced by the great record 
that was made by all the Conferences of the Area in securing 
renewals and new subscriptions. 


STEWARDSHIP 


Although it has not been feasible to organize stewardship 
campaigns throughout the Area, the Districts have nevertheless 
given very careful. and systematic attention to the whole sub- 
ject of stewardship. 


LAY ACTIVITIES 


Three Men’s Councils under the direction and with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Bert E. Smith of the Department of Field Cultiva- 
tion of the Board of Education have been held. The first Men’s 
Council was held in Buffalo, New York; the second at Round 
Lake, New York, and the third—a Conference Men’s Council— 
in Gloversville, New York. All of these great meetings proved 
to be very helpful in the development of the man-power of the 
Area. 

The indebtedness upon the Churches has been very noticeably 
reduced, and while the erection of many new places of worship 
has very naturally entailed a large indebtedness in’ certain 
sections of the Area, nevertheless, upon the whole, the debts 
upon the Churches are being rapidly decreased. 

There have been erected within the Area during the past four 
years forty-three new Churches, twenty-two parsonages and two 
District parsonages. i 


THE HEARTHSTONE LEAGUE 


The Hearthstone League movement has had much to do with 
the development of the Christian life in the homes of our people. 
As the result of this movement hundreds of our Methodist fami- 
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lies now observe regularly grace at the table, daily family wor- 
ship and Christian conversation in the family circle. 

Splendid emphasis has been given to more and better public 
worship, with the result that hundreds of Churches are now 
using a stately order of worship in the public services. 

On November 10 and 11 a Conference on Evangelism was 
held in the city of Syracuse, which was attended by approxi- 
mately 1,000 delegates. 1 was assisted by five of the Bishops 
and several other speakers. The delegates paid their own 
expenses to the Conference and provided their own entertain- 
ment. For two days they faced ima very searching way the 
various problems relating to the reinstatement of evangelism 
as the ruling passion of Methodism. This Conference promoted 
very definitely the spirit of evangelism throughout the entire 
Area, with the result that more revivals have been held in the 
Churches during the past year than in any year of the present 
quadrennium. 

One of the most significant and far-reaching movements with 
which I have been connected during the twelve years I have been 
in my present position is what is known as the Preaching Mis- 
sion Movement in the Buffalo Area. The outline of the pro- 
gram for this movement has appeared in the Church press and 
it is unnecessary for me to repeat it here. It is enough to say 
that for three months, beginning with the first of January, [ 
gave myself almost entirely to special evangelistic efforts in 
various sections of the Area. 

The Preaching Missions, which include public or mass evan- 
gelism, visitation evangelism and the personal training and 
indoctrination of converts, were held in the following cities: 


Stal OSES etace tc teeta choo ehteae es Were January 2- 8 
NTA sts Ses eat Sete SS he meee? January 16-22 
AVUOCH CSU. spancket oxste neha orshenoucnerol= ehis January 23-29 
(UCD OBES © cata h OOcaO ois on February 13-19 
SVPACUSC hn) serrse eis ctl cnsree tote lerelece so March 5-11 
SCHeNCCEA Sas o heltaie octokuamtets wee March 12-18 


It is not an over-statement to say that in all of these Missions 
the spirit of evangelism was revived, large numbers of persons 
confessed Christ as their Lord and their Saviour, while many 
Church members renewed their consecration to Christ and 
pledged increasing loyalty to the service of the Church. 

In each city where a Preaching Mission was held no Church 
was large enough to accommodate those who desired to attend 
the services, and in every instance the closing service was held 
in the largest available hall or theatre. The service in Schenec- 
tady, by request of the Church Federation, was of an interde- 
nominational character, and was a splendid illustration of what 
can be accomplished by the Protestant Churches of a city when 
they organize for some definite spiritual work. 
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In connection with these Missions an Order of Worship was 
introduced which was based very largely upon John Wesley’s 
Sunday Service and which met with universal approval wherever 
it was used. It is an adaptation of certain features of the Wes- 
ley Sunday Service and includes suggestions and arrangements 
that have proved helpful in the ministry of certain prominent 
Church leaders of today. Many of the Churches in the Area 
have adopted this Order of Worship as their regular order for 
the Sunday service. 

No one movement in the entire quadrennium has been, from 
every standpoint, as significant as the movement known as the 
Preaching Mission. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my very deep apprecia- 
tion to the Pastors and laymen of the Buffalo Area for their 
unfailing courtesies, their constant loyalty and their brotherli- 
ness to me as the Resident Bishop. 


REPORT OF THE CALCUTTA AREA 
FREDERICK B. FisHEer, Restpent BisHop 


That part of India known to Methodism as the Calcutta Area 
comprises three Conferences and one Mission. The Conferences 
are Bengal, Lucknow, and Central Provinces, and the Mission, 
Bhabua. The Area has four important centers. Calcutta, the 
home of the Resident Bishop, is a city second in size only to 
London in the British Empire. Commercially it ranks first 
in India. Formerly it was the home only of Bengalese—the 
poets and orators of India, whose beautiful language dominated 
it, but since the industrialization of India has begun it is com- 
pelled to share its prosperity with many other types of Indians, 
especially the sturdy Hindustani speaking races which are 
migrating down the Gangetic Valley by tens of thousands. This 
migration has made Calcutta the largest Hindustani speaking 
city in India. Large numbers of these emigrants are Christians 
and members of our own Church. As many as 1,000 have come 
during the past year from just one of the Districts of our 
Lucknow Conference. 

It was natural that these villagers who had the courage to 
throw off one religion and to venture into a new one should 
be the first to venture forth into new work and into a new 
industrial life. They come from their quiet village homes into 
all the evil environment of a new industrial center. They come 
without their families. We have three centers for the Hindu- 
stani speaking people of Calcutta, one of which is entirely self- 
supporting. Among the Bengalese there are two churches. One 
of them is entirely self-supporting. Both of these larger con- 
gregations use the Central Church as their own. This magnifi- 
cent church building, with its ample room for night schools 
_ and social life, is fast becoming a Church of all nations. The 
Hindustani pastor, in addition to the large flock of his own 
people whom he shepherds, has now under his instruction sixty 
Chinese, a score of whom have been baptized. Already Ben- 
galese, Hindustanis and Chinese use the same building for their 
place of worship. E 

For the education of Indian boys there is Collins Institute, 
which carries them up through high school and prepares them 
for the university. The Lee Memorial School still continues its 
mission and has 200 Christian Indian girl boarders in the 
school. The English work of Calcutta centers in Thoburn 
Church, and a school for girls and another for boys which 
are the outgrowth of the Church and entirely without 
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gifts from the Board. The new Middleton Street property has 
become general headquarters for our Church in this great city 
and the possession of this property has lifted the Church in 
the minds of all Bengal. For some time to come it will be 
necessary to lease a large part of the building. But living rooms 
have been reserved for the general treasurer of the Board and 
the Woman’s Society, and the Resident Bishop, as well as rooms 
for the offices of the Treasurers. The Seamen’s Mission, sup- 
ported by the business men of Calcutta, benefits over 8,000 sea- 
men annually. 

Lucknow is twenty-four hours distant from Calcutta and is 
the educational center for our Hindustani speaking people. 
There are two splendid boarding schools for our young people, 
the Lal Bagh for girls and the Centennial School for boys, 
which carry them up through high school preparatory to college. 
A self-supporting Hindustani Church and an English-speaking 
Church care for most of the Christians in the city. The Isabella 
Thoburn College, which is now the Woman’s Department of 
the University, has been for the past quadrennium housed in 
its new spacious buildings. Its high standards have been main- 
tained. The Lucknow Christian College has been the training 
ground for our Indian men for the past two generations and it 
is to this college we continue to look for our religious and edu- 
cational leaders. Its principal is an Indian, one of the leaders 
of the Christian community and a power for good. 

Jubbulpore is the largest city of the Central Provinces Con- 
ferences and is located in the very center of India. Distant 
from Calcutta twenty-one hours, it is in the heart of the Hindi- 
speaking population. This is the language which Mahatma 
Gandhi says will be the lingua franca of India and although 
his native tongue is Gujarati, he usually speaks to Indian audi- 
ences in Hindi. In Jubbulpore we have the Thoburn Biblical 
Institute, where Hindi-speaking evangelists are trained. There 
is a flourishing girls’ school which gives a thorough high school 
education and two years of teachers’ training which may be 
substituted for the last two years of high school work. This is 
done to prepare teachers for primary schools. The Boys’? High 
School, formerly at Narsinghpur, is now in the process of being 
removed to Jubbulpore, where it will probably become a union 
project, governed by the different missions working in this 
section. 

The India Methodist Theological College is located at Jub- 
bulpore. The growth of this college has been truly phenomenal, 
perhaps because it was started with such knowledge of our need 
for such an institution. No one may matriculate at the college 
who has not a high school diploma, and at the present time 
there are several who have received the B. A. degree in other 
universities and are now taking the full course in this college 
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looking toward the ministry. The college is affiliated with 
Serampore Theological College, which is the only institution in 
India to which the Government has given permission to grant 
the B. D. degree. By this affiliation our graduates are made 
eligible to sit for this degree. This recognition has given the 
college a status equal to the best in India, and on this high 
standard it is moving forward. 

Calcutta Area has but one hill-station, the beautiful city of 
Darjeeling, which is‘nineteen hours’ distant from Calcutta. It 
would be difficult for a Methodist to think of this mountain 
city with its altitude of 7,000 feet and its priceless view of the 
Himalayas without picturing that beautiful settlement on ‘the 
hill-side known as Mount Hermon. Seven years ago these 
seventy acres were virgin mountain forest. Roads have been 
built, paths have been marked out, drains have been made, 
building plots have been levelled and there are now twenty-three 
tiny cottages for the use of missionaries and others. The hill 
settlement is crowned by the splendid Queens’ Hill Girls’ 
School, which has been called by a number of engineers the 
most efficient and the most economically planned school building 
in India. -We have opened a greatly needed Boys’ School to 
match Queens Hill. Everyone who has experienced hot seasons 
in this attractive Methodist mountain city realizes that as the 
plans move forward Mount Hermon will soon become to eastern 
India what Northfield, Chautauqua, and other centers have 
meant to America. 

Bhabua Mission is the first attempt which the Indian Meth- 
odist' Christians have made, under the auspices of their Indian 
Home Missionary Society, to start an independent pioneering 
evangelistic effort. Into a territory unreached by any other 
Christian body, this society has sent a number of workers. Some 
degree of success has attended their work, a considerable num- 
ber of adherents have surrounded the workers, and a growing 
interest in Christ seems evident. 

A number of interesting experiments are being undertaken 
by missionaries and Indian Christians of the Area. India has 
for thousands of years lived largely in villages, and for many 
generations to come this will remain practically unchanged. 
The establishment of universities and high schools in the large 
cities has left the villages untouched. When a young man did 
leave his village for education he never went back to it and so 
the sanitary, social and religious condition of the village re- 
mained static. The government washes its hands of the prob- 
lem, as being too enormous to attempt. The missionary looked 
upon the village and the villagers and his heart and mind has 
begun to work on the problem. 

Perhaps one of the most scientific and Christ-like attempts 
to solve the village problem is being made by our missionaries 
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at Asansol, four hours by train from Calcutta. Ushagram, or 
the Village of the New Day, is a school im a village. The boys 
elect their ruling body, conduct their own bank, develop their 
own gardens, and build their own mud houses which are models 
of sanitation and coolness. They each learn a trade, and in 
addition to all this character-building vocational training, they 
are able to do full-time school work. It is from such trained, 
educated and self-reliant Christian villagers as these that we 
expect to see thousands of lay leaders in self-supporting and 
self-propagating Christian Churches in India. The educational 
department of government, as well as educationists throughout 
the country are visiting and watching this experiment with deep 
interest and admiration. 

Our belief in the Church in India has been greatly strength- 
ened during the quadrennium. Complete Indianization has 
been attempted in conspicuous Districts of the Area. In Luck- 
now Conference we have as many Indian District Superinten- 
dents as missionaries. Indians have taken over the missionary 
bungalow, the motor, and the management of the District. The 
practical points in which a failure was predicted by some have 
proven significantly successful. The property has been kept in 
excellent repairs. The homes have been made attractive and 
beautiful by the educated Indian women who preside there. In 
every way, both material and spiritual, the Indian District 
Superintendents have proved to the Church of India that they 
are able and ready to accept large places of leadership and 
responsibility. 

The next step in this Area, and in fact throughout India, 
is the recognition of the capability of our Indian Methodist 
Christians. The Church has remained altogether too western 
in its methods and character. Christ calls us at this time to 
study our entire task in terms of Indianization. 


REPORT OF THE CAPE TOWN AREA 
HK. 8. Jounson, Resipent Brstrop 


Bishop William QO. Shepard visited Africa and held all the 
conferences of the Cape Town Area in 1924. His gracious pres- 
ence and spiritual messages carried comfort and inspiration and 
his administration was everywhere helpful. I gratefully record 
the beneficent effect of this itinerancy in the episcopacy. 

Karly in the quadrennium we suffered the loss, by death, of 
an earnest and energetic young missionary, Harral A. Long- 
worth, who was on his honeymoon at the close of his first term 
of service. He was drowned while bathing in a river near the 
home of his bride in Sweden. Owing to the contrasting laws 
of America and Sweden the bride widow found herself without 
a country, and she had to naturalize in the United States before 
she could return to her missionary work in Africa, to which she 
is devoted. Mr. Longworth had large and worthy plans for the 
industrial and social, as well as spiritual, uplift of the Angola 
natives. He is much missed. 

There is gratifying progress in the work on all the fields, 
although in some places the progress is more rapid than in others. 
Notwithstanding the diminished missionary force on all the fields 
and the more intense opposition on some of the fields, our people 
continue to grow in grace and the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and to increase in numbers. 

Of outstanding significance in the progress of the work is the 
development of a native ministry. Twenty men in three missions 
of the Area have been ordained and admitted into full Confer- 
ence membership during the quadrennium, and others have been 
received on probation. More intensive training has been carried 
on, chiefly by means of institutes held once or twice a year. In 
these institutes most of the missionaries, including those of the 
W. F. M. S., take part. About 400 natives have from ten days 
to three or four weeks of this training each year and the results 
are in evidence, Class leaders and stewards also have systematic 
teaching. The native Church is taking more definite shape and 
gaining strength. 5 

Our day schools are doing more effective work. Higher stand- 
ards are reached and more pupils pass the government examina- 
tions in Angola, Rhodesia and Portuguese Hast Africa. 

In Rhodesia our work has received the support of the govern- 
ment by substantial grants. During these last few years the gov- 
ernment has taken up some of the work which we initiated, 
particularly in agriculture, in which the natives are making rapid 
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strides. Where the woman used to tickle the surface of the soil 
with her short-handled hoe the man now turns up the earth with 
his plough. The missionary has taught him to train and use 
his cattle to advantage. In one village which I visited some time 
ago I was told that the natives owned 110 ploughs. Like progress 
has been made in other directions. The government has insti- 
tuted and is carrying on a system of education, particularly in 
agriculture, which secures to the native of this territory oppor- 
tunities beyond those enjoyed, at least to anything like the same 
extent, by the natives of our other fields. These industrial and 
educational advantages should only spur us to greater effort in 
our most essential task, the bringing of the native heart and life 
into glad conformity to the mind of Christ. Increasing success 
in this prime task has brought us much joy. 

In Angola, with a diminished missionary staff, but with great 
faith and under the compulsion of the Spirit of Christ, our work 
has extended eastward and southward. With glad hearts, though 
with no hope of anything but the most meager material support, 
natives have pushed into these two new regions under the leader- 
ship of their missionaries with very beneficial results. With 
fortitude and zeal they have endured extraordinary tests, count- 
ing even their lives not dear to them if only they may bring men 
to share their rich experiences. Many lives have been trans- 
formed and a new and radiant joy is manifest. 

Whatever be the reason, a similar wave of revival has visited 
the other extreme of our work, Portuguese East Africa. Devoted 
and conscientious missionaries seemed to be impelled, perhaps 
by conditions and relationships which imperilled the continu- 
ance of our work, to persistent prayer and personal heartsearch- 
ings. Without anybody knowing just how it happened the revival 
was upon them, and the end is not yet. 

In Portuguese East Africa, as in Angola and Rhodesia, our 
native leaders have made marked advancement. They are suc- 
cessfully pursuing the Conference course of study, and there are 
now as many black as white Conference members and proba- 
tioners. 

In the Congo we are much nearer the beginnings of things 
and our small group of missionaries is very widely scattered, but 
in every station the infant Church is being carefully nurtured 
and a native leadership is beginning to emerge. Our school of 
the prophets is now functioning. One of the difficulties here is 
that we work in at least four different language groups, with no 
one common language. Much, however, has been accomplished 
by the missionary training of individual boys who evidence some 
strength. The gospels have been translated into all the languages 
and many of our people can now read the Word. The indefat- 
igable missionaries on the railroad shepherd several thousand 
workers in mines and public utilities, many of whom go back to 
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distant villages and carry with them the Word and the life. 
New churches are being built in Elisabethville and Likasi for 
the many hundreds of natives who flock to our services. In 
these cities also we try to help the non-Catholic Belgians and 
others, and they are succeeding in no small measure. For this 
element of the population services are conducted in French by 
the missionaries at least weekly. 

The ministry of healing has played an important part in 
opening up the way for the gospel, but at the present time our 
medical force is sadly depleted. Only three doctors are now on 
the field and one of these is about to leave on much needed fur* 
lough. Fortunately we have a few well trained and truly devoted 
nurses who render wonderful service. ) 

Dr. Piper rejoices in a new hospital at Kapanga, in the Congo. 
A new leper colony has been established by Dr. Stouffacher with 
four buildings on a beautiful site in Inhambane. Dr. Kemp has 
built a number of small units for hospital work at Quessua, in 
Angola, and during the last two years several units were added 
to the Nyadiri hospital in Rhodesia. At Old Umtali a maternity 
hospital was dedicated during the last session of the Rhodesia 
Conference. This is operated by Misses Bjorklund and Hanson, 
who are training native girls for maternity work. Mrs. Berry 
is carrying on the medical work opened up by Dr. Berry at 
Kabongo and is at the same time doing the evangelistic and 
educational work of the station. She is about 250 miles away 
from any other of our missionaries and for months hears no 
voice in her own language. But she endures, seeing (visiting 
with) Him who is invisible. Dispensary work has been opened 
at Manjacase, P. E. A., by Mrs. Longworth. The W. F. M. 8. 
now has nurses at its three centers in Rhodesia and one coming 
to Portuguese East Africa. The dispensary at Quiongua has 
been reopened by Miss Lindquist. 

Besides attending a specially called meeting of the Bishops 
in 1926 and being present as the only representative of our 
Church at the 200th anniversary of the admission of John 
Wesley to his fellowship in Lincoln College, Oxford, the same 
year I have held all the Conferences of the Area since 1924. I 
have, I believe, broken every record in getting from place to 
place. Last year, accompanied only by a native schoolboy, I 
practically crossed and recrossed the continent within the tropics, 
driving a small automobile. New and pioneer experiences came 
to me on this trip of 8,000 miles. 

The South Africa Central Mission Conference changed the 
boundaries of the Southeast Africa Mission Conference and the 
Rhodesia Mission Conference, so that in the former is included 
all the work of the Church in Portuguese East Africa and the 
Union of South Africa, and in the latter is included all the 
work of the Church in Rhodesia. 
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The Rhodesia Mission Conference and the Angola Mission 
Conference ask Enabling Acts permitting them to organize as 
Annual Conferences during the quadrennium, providing they 
can meet the conditions. I heartily concur. 

Finally, may I express my increasing conviction that what 
Africa needs is Christ, Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God. When my father lay dying thirty-eight years ago he 
sent a message to the only absent member of his family, his far- 
off son: “Tell him to preach Christ, a full and free salvation 
for everybody.” Christ is saving Africa. The first generation 
out of heathenism witnesses this fact. At the last session of 
the Rhodesia Conference a native choir under a native leader 
sang in all its parts The Hallelujah Chorus. It was wonderful. 
Where a quarter of a century ago there was not a Christian now 
rang out with repetition after repetition the triumphant acclaim, 
the kingdoms of this world are become the Kingdom of our 
God and of His Christ, and He shall reign—and He shall reign 
—and He shall reign—for ever—and ever—for ever—and ever 
—Hallelujah. So be it. 


REPORT OF THE CHATTANOOGA AREA 
Wiueur P. THIRKIELD, RESIDENT BrsHop 


THE PEOPLE 


The Chattanooga Area occupies a strategic position in the 
central and border South. It has access to the most distinctively 
Anglo-American group in the Nation. It is in the heart of 
the Piedmont belt, stretching 250 miles along the Ohio River 
and running northeasterly 600 miles. Here among the moun- 
tains and hills is a population of several millions of virile, 
stout-hearted people, of distinctively American ancestry and 
with large native capacity. The foreign element furnishes a 
very small percentage. American ideas and ideals are dominant. 
These American Highlanders are now aspiring and progressive 
as never before. They are awakened and making distinct gains 
in educational and religious efficiency. This region has fur- 
nished many strong leaders in Church and State. 

Here in this Area the Methodist Episcopal Church took 
strong root after the Civil War, and has developed a member- 
ship of 82,456 among the white people, with colleges and acad- 
emies which are now reaching and moulding the character and 
life of 1,722 pupils. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society has for nearly a 
half century done an invaluable work through its training and 
industrial schools, with an enrollment for 1927-28 of 1,272. 
Young women with lives broadened and enriched through Chris- 
tian training in these schools have made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the higher life of the South. 

To this region there is opening a tremendous industrial 
future. The growth in hydro-electric power now available is 
prodigious, and mighty water powers are being harnessed to 
machinery. Men, women and children are being drawn to 
industrial towns and cities. As never before, our Church is 
needed in helping to meet a crisis in the life of these capable, 
hardy people, before whom the new industrial and civic life, 
with its opportunities and perils, is opening. The spiritual is 
the only force equal to the task of matching the material and 
redeeming the people from the sordid and earthly into the 
nobler and diviner life. 

The East Tennessee and North Carolina Conferences, with 
a membership of 20,517, constitute a part of this Area. Out- 
side the “Black Belt” this group of colored people in our Church, 
with better schools and a larger spirit of freedom, industrial 
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opportunity and hope, has developed a strong type of citizenship. 
Many thousand of them are in manufacturing plants and in 
other industries. In certain coal mines in the Virginias they 
furnish the backbone of the laboring force. Officials in charge 
of great coal mines came to the session of the East Tennessee 
Conference at Gary, West Virginia, and offered high praise for 
the fidelity and, efficiency of laborers of this group. There is 
high appreciation on the part of this group for the large oppor- 
tunity offered them for growth in the intellectual and spiritual 
life in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Their devotion to its 
interests has been demonstrated in the past fifty years in their 
really sacrificial support of its benevolent enterprises, in the 
benefits of which they have also shared. The recent action of 
the North Carolina Conference in bringing to the new Bennett 
College for Women the sum of $5,300 as the result of a Self- 
Denial Week, without interfering with the claims of World 
Service, is an example of their consecrated giving. 

So much then for the character and spirit of the people 
touched and uplifted to larger life through the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the Chattanooga Area. 


THE AREA 


The Area stretches over an empire, running from the Missis- 
sippi River on the west to the Atlantic Ocean, and in 1924 the 
State of Alabama from the Gulf northward was added. The 
Area comprises four Conferences among the white group— 
Holston, Central Tennessee, Blue Ridge-Atlantic and Alabama— 
and two among the colored people—East Tennessee and North 
Carolina Conferences. 


WORLD SERVICE 


While during the Centenary two Area Secretaries were 
employed, these were dispensed with at the opening of the quad- 
rennium. The District Superintendents and Pastors have given 
noble and generous response to the claims of World Service. 
On account of the extent of the Area and the large expense 
involved, only two Area Councils have been held. Yet last year 
this Area was one of three which showed an advance in World 
Service over the previous year. In the death of the Rev. Dr. 
B. M. Martin, the Area lost a leader whose sacrificial spirit led 
him to exhaust his very life in the service of the Church. 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


The marked contribution of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to the educational life of the South is manifest in colleges and 
academies that it has fostered and maintained for a half-century 
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throughout the central South. These institutions are related 
to our central University at Chattanooga. 

The progress of the University of Chattanooga during the 
quadrennium cannot be measured by statistics. The improve- 
ment in ability and morale on the part of both the faculty and 
students, the increasing loyalty of the alumni, the growing 
interest of the constituency which the university serves, the 
subtle influences of Christian culture which radiate from such 
a center are the most important developments. Higher stand- 
ards of training and. service for laymen, as well as ministers, 
are clearly a result of the university’s program during these 
years. In resources the institution has increased its productive 
endowment from $609,771 since May, 1924, to $1,005,600. This 
noble collegiate Gothic plant, crowned by the John A. Patten 
Memorial Chapel, is valued at $300,000. The enrollment has 
increased from 356 to 404 during the quadrennium. Including 
the summer school, its total enrollment is 671. New depart- 
ments of Religious Education, Political Science and Music have 
been added. Its friends recently erected a Stadium costing 
$65,000. The value of property and equipment to-day is $1,250,- 
000. The increase in value of buildings and equipment during 
the quadrennium is $300,000. 

A careful study of the relations of the Unwersity of Chatta- 
nooga and the Athens School awakened the conviction on the 
part of the Resident Bishop that larger interests in our educa- 
tional program could best be served by each institution stand- 
ing on an independent basis. After careful negotiations, the 
separation of the two institutions was brought about in 1926, 
with a spirit of unanimity and harmony that indicated it was 
in the order of Providence. The wisdom of this step has been 
demonstrated, both at Athens and Chattanooga, in increased 
attendance and enlarged interest and support of the constituency 
of each institution. 
~ Established in 1866, with its long record of large usefulness, 
the institution at Athens took the name of Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, which now operates as a high-grade junior college with 
special departments of Teacher Training, Religious Education 
and training for Rural Leadership. Within a year of the sepa- 
ration its high standards were attested by its election to mem- 
bership in the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. The enrollment of college students has 
increased to 229, with 116 in the Preparatory Department. In 
order to place it on a permanent financial basis, a campaign 
to raise $500,000 has been entered on with encouraging pros- 

ects. 
. We note with gratitude the completion and dedication, during 
the quadrennium, of an auditorium and gymnasium, together 
with other improvements, aggregating $100,000. 
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The following setting forth of the situation and outlook of 
the several academies in the Area may be of interest: 

Washington Collegiate Institute in North Carolina, during 
its fourteen years of history, has had Dr. O. M. Fletcher as its 
President. In the last two years its graduates numbered fifty. 
Equipment for Christian service is emphasized. 

Murphy Collegiate Institute at Sevierville, Tennessee, has 
an enrollment of 181 and a senior class of forty. It offers 
special training for teachers of mountain schools. A large 
girls’ dormitory and a new water system have been added this 
year. Its campus and equipment are valued at $200,000. It 
seems yet to be demonstrated that the abandoning of the old 
plant for this more extensive equipment has been altogether 
justified. 

McLemoresville Institute at McLemoresville, Tennessee, spe- 
cializes Agriculture and the Sciences, while also offering Voca- 
tional Training to its 200 students. 

Baxter Seminary, also in Tennessee, has doubled its attend- 
ance and has gained membership in the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. Members of 
the faculty hold degrees from standard colleges. Besides reg- 
ular academic work, it has departments in Music and Economics. 
Most of its graduates have become teachers or ministers. 

At the Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Dr. Jud- 
son 8. Hill in forty years of service has built in his life and 
really created an important institution. He is now claimed 
a first citizen in the city that once ignored him. Crary Hall, 
which was destroyed by fire last fall, has been rebuilt and a 
spacious gymnasium has also been erected. The college has 
gained recognition in the accredited list of normal and junior 
colleges and ranks as one of the best institutions for colored 
youth in the South. The high esteem in which Dr. Hill is held 
by the members of the East Tennessee Conference is enforced 
by the fact that for nearly forty years he has been honored as 
their only ministerial delegate to the General Conference. 

It was a delicate task to change Bennett College, established 
fifty years ago, with a body of 650 alumni, from a coeducational 
institution into a college for women. Yet in the interest of 
the higher education and of specialized modern training for 
larger efficiency on the part of the womanhood of the Negro 
race, this readjustment seemed required. With the support of 
the Board of Education and the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, together with the generous co-operation of the trustees 
and the North Carolina Conference, the readjustment was 
brought about in harmony. Bennett College for Women. was 
opened in the fall of 1926. With the three recently constructed 
buildings and the refitted chapel, the college has a noble plant. 
Mr. David D. Jones, a graduate of Wesleyan University, with 
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an exceptional record of service as a Y. M. C. A. Secretary and 
as staff officer of the Interracial Commission, was called to the 
presidency. His wife is a graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The faculty is composed of graduates of the leading 
colleges of the Nation. The enrollment increased to 221 during 
the first year. This year the enrollment in the college depart- 
ment has increased five-fold. The institution has been rated 
as a standard junior college by the Department of Education 
of North Carolina. Bishop Robert E. Jones and a long line 
of leading ministers and educators of the Church are alumni of 
Bennett College, as well as of Gammon Theological Seminary. 
A noble hall bearing the name of Bishop Jones was dedicated 
last year. 


5 RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Summer School for Ministers at Athens, under the 
supervision of President Arlo A. Brown, with a broad program 
and thorough work in the Conference Course of Study, has 
been of large educational value in lifting the standard of train- 
ing for the ministry in the Conferences among our white people. 
A higher level of efficiency in the work of the ministry has been 
manifest. The school at Claflin University, directed by Pro- 
fessor Willis King of Gammon Theological Seminary, has ren- 
dered. a like service to the ministers in the East Tennessee and 
North Carolina Conferences. 

A more efficient type of rural leadership has been developed 
under the practical instruction given by Professor R. A. Kilburn 
at Tennessee Wesleyan to candidates for the ministry. Through 
his supervision of the work he has given valuable guidance to 
the student-pastors. Many teachers of rural schools have also 
been given broader ideals of service. 

A higher type of Sunday School work is being developed 
under the supervision of the Rev. H. G. Williamson, who began 
work as Director of Religious Education in 1926. Not only 
have District Conferences and local and various group meetings 
been inspired to adopt modern methods and ideals in their 
work, but multitudes of teachers have also been led to adopt 
higher standards. Under the leadership of the director, graded 
schools have been made possible not only in the city but also 
in the rural churches. 


OVER $2,000,000 IN CHURCHES AND PARSONAGES 


The quadrennium has been signalized by a record of construc- 
tive progress in building Churches and parsonages that is extra- 
ordinary. Even the falling off of appropriations from the 
Board of Home Missions, which has always given generous 
support, has not halted a new era in church building. The 
following record for the several Conferences is based on detailed 
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reports from the District Superintendents, showing total expen- 
ditures of $1,847,142: 


Conference Churches Cost Parsonages Cost Improvements 
Ava amas tote eis nue terse 20 $174,500 vi $17,500 $12,400.00 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic... 12 88,000 4 16,000 18,800.00 
Central Tennessee..... 9 47,300 2 2,500 17,117.00 
East Tennessee....... 5 39,850 ¥ 11,200 32,200.00 
LOI St OM eres te. ihe esses 39 1,050,060 15 84,700 92,905.00 
North Carolina...... . 16 119,900 10 20,300 5,100.00 
101 $1,516,610 45 $152,200 $178,332.00 
Churches 2s. eee SD. Siete waren .-. $1,516,610.00 
IPATSONALCSAI UKs ot cleielciele owls es AED Te eho 1e0d tote caleleiete Riste 152,200.00 
TMPFOVEMCIUSMicle custetsheverel sieve « ejaree wisianeragese clenswmtal tie 178,332.00 

Total Investment in Churches, Parsonages and Im- 
provements, 1924-1928.) ca. aac su et © ee Sateen tere $1,847,142.00 
Including the Johnson City Church..... REAR Arete Ai yc; 191,000.00 


$2,038,142.00 


This list does not include the impressive Gothic structure at 
Johnson City, now in the process of construction, to cost $191,- 
000, which will bring dignity and strength to the Church in 
this entire section where material growth and progress are 
startling. The Church at Baxter, Tennessee, together with the 
new churches at McLemoresville, Tennessee, and Boaz, Ala- 
bama, give these three seats of important academies worthy 
houses of worship. Notable among the new enterprises are the 
Colonial Gothic Church at Kingsport, Tennessee; the John A. 
Patten Memorial Parish House, First Church, Chattanooga, 
built and equipped at a cost of $160,000, and numerous churches 
of the modern type, such as Manker Memorial, Chattanooga ; 
Vestal and Oakwood Churches in Knoxville. The ever-enlarging 
field is evidenced in the recent dedication of spacious brick 
Churches for the white group in Roanoke and Pennington Gap, 
Virginia, and four churches in the Asheville, North Carolina, 
district, besides a larger modern brick church for the colored 
people at Pocahontas, West Virginia. 

This indicates vitality and strength and a forward move- 
ment in the work of the Church that is notable, and also rich 
in promise of broadened usefulness in the central South. In 
fact, our church stands for an aggressive educational and evan- 
gelistic program and for intensive and thorough-going spiritual 
service, 

There has been a noticeable deepening in religious life and 
worship among our people, along with the larger use of the 
Order of Worship and the noble hymns of the Church. The 
spirit of devoutness in the sanctuary and reverence in the admin- 
istration of the Holy Sacrament are also in evidence. 
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EVANGELISM 


In the interest of Evangelism and the larger spiritual life, 
the Men’s Council held in First Church, Chattanooga, in 1925, 
rendered a distinct service. The culmination of this spirit of 
Evangelism was realized in the Conference held in First Church, 
Knoxville, last January, when Bishop Theodore 8. Henderson, 
Dr. George Dean and others rendered service of immeasurable 
value. The thought and conviction of the delegates was cen- 
tered on the one dominant theme of Evangelism. Money rais- 
ing and World Service were not named. This so fixed the minds 
of all on the central aim of the Church in bringing men to 
God, that the very atmosphere was surcharged with this evangel. 
There is now evident throughout the Area the most marked 
and encouraging evangelistic movement that has been known 
in years. District Conferences and individual churches are 
becoming absorbed especially in the work of personal evangel- 
ism. _ Already reports show that hundreds have been led to 
Christ and brought into the fellowship of the Church. 


FRATERNITY 


The Resident Bishop has eagerly sought points of fraternal 
contact and possible avenues of co-operation with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and has received cordial welcome in 
its Conferences and Churches. Competition has been avoided. 
The spirit of unity, confidence and good-will is growing. A 
notable example of fellowship im Christian service is found in 
the Conference for Rural Ministers at the Vanderbilt School 
of Religion. Helpful co-operation in the plan has. developed 
into the granting of thirty-six scholarships, including all ex- 
penses, now enjoyed by the ministers of this Area. The Resident 
Bishop and our college professors take assignments on the 
faculty. Definite advance in the work of our rural pastors is 
as evident as it is gratifying. 


MOUNTAIN CENTERS 


Broadened and more efficient work among the peoples li- 
ing back in the mountain regions, under the expert supervision 
of Dr. J. S. Burnett, has been secured through enlarged 
buildings and modern equipment, made possible through the 
Board of Home Missions and generous friends. At Patten 
Center and Pittman Center in Tennessee and at Tipton Hill, 
North Carolina, work of practical and permanent efficiency 1s 
being done. The contribution of this work to the social, eco- 
nomic, educational and spiritual life of these virile people is 
beyond estimate. Remnants of the Cherokee Indian tribes are 
still found in the mountains and villages of: Tennessee and 
North Carolina. Our ministry to*the spiritual needs of these 
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native Americans has been welcomed. ‘The principal church 
is at Pembroke, North Carolina, which, with its community 
service, is effectively reaching both young and old. 


THE ADVOCATE 


The unanimity with which the plan for the consolidation of 
the Southeastern Christian Advocate and the Western Christian 
Advocate, in the form of a Southern Edition, has been adopted, 
including the favorable action of the editors and local officials 
involved, gives strong hope of its success. The Area Council 
at Knoxville unanimously endorsed the plan. It is right in line 
with the movement in modern religious journalism on account 
of the large increase in the expense of publication. The Book 
Concern has adopted a liberal policy for this territory, as the 
edition offers twenty-four pages instead of sixteen. 


INTER-RACIAL PROGRESS 


A marked feature in the Area has been the ever-broadening 
spirit of inter-racial sympathy and co-operation. For fifty 
years the ministry and members of the white and colored groups 
in our Church have had little contact in religious service. There 
are historic grounds for this sensitiveness and fear on the part 
of each group. This has gradually been so overcome that for 
the first time in sixty years the groups met together in the 
Conference on Evangelism in our great First Church, in Knox- 
ville. Speakers of both races took part in the program and at 
the close all knelt in consecration at the same altar. The Con- 
ference proceeded in perfect harmony and the outcome is a 
larger spirit of understanding, sympathy and co-operation. 
This is both gratifying and hopeful. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


It is a singular fact that the last two Conferences ever to be 
assigned to the Resident Bishop were the Mississippi and the 
Latin-American Mission of Mexican ministers. Identified as 
he has been with the missionary enterprise in the South since 
accepting the call of the Church to Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary in 1883, these Conferences represent the racial groups to 
which he has especially given forty-five years of service. He 
feels that to him was given a great chance under the leadership 
of Christ to build nine-tenths of the fifty years of his active 
ministry into the helping of lowly groups and in developing 
broader inter-racial fellowship, co-operation and good-will 
between the white and colored races after the Spirit of Christ. 
As he lays down this office he has only gratitude for the high 
privilege of this service, cheered and sustained as he has ever 
been by one who has willingly shared this opportunity and who 
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has never faltered in the task. No real sacrifice has ever been 
required. But rather, as Paul says, “In His own love He chose 
us” and ordained us for a special ministry among His children 
who most needed help. Truly, the joy of the Lord has been ours 
in seeing the fruit of our labors and in receiving more than we 
have been able to give. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO AREA 
Epwin H. Hugues, REsIDENT BisHOP 


The institutions within the Chicago Area are so many that 
any detailed summary of their activities and advances would fill 
this report with bewildering figures. JI am presuming that any 
one who is sufficiently interested in these enterprises as to desire 
the fullest information would not hesitate to apply to the proper 
officials for printed material; and that, therefore, it is not 
necessary to make this quadrennial review a digest of statistics. 
None the less this survey may begin with the heading of 


I. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The premier of these in its scope and financial standing is 
Northwestern University, whose charter provides that a majority 
of its trustees shall be members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and eight of whose trustees are actually elected by four 
of our Annual Conferences—the Rock River, Central Illinois, 
Michigan and Detroit. The fiscal growth of Northwestern in 
this 1924-1928 period has been almost inconceivable. Practically 
every meeting, whether of the board of trustees or of the Execu- 
tive committee, makes record of substantial additions to prop- 
erty and endowment. The development of the down-town 
campus, known as the McKinlock Campus, in honor of a 
generous donor, has given a stately and significant setting for 
some of the professional schools. The College of Liberal Arts, 
which is usually the department in which the Church has its 
chief interest, has not yet received its proportion of gifts; but 
a new emphasis in solicitation is likely to start funds in this 
needed direction. The Graduate School, to which fair-sized 
appropriations are made by our Board of Education, is doing 
fine service; and the lists and services of its scattered degree- 
holders show that the investment here is exceedingly fruitful. 
One of the big needs of the university is a proper chapel on the 
Evanston grounds. Such a building would stimulate the reli- 
gious life of the college department. It is fondly hoped that some 
generous member of the Methodist Episcopal Church will come 
forward with a gift for this sacred purpose, and so relieve the 
anxiety that President Scott and his trustees have for the spirit- 
ual interests of the students. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, under the headship of Dr. Eiselen, 
makes steady progress. The institution has been not a little 
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embarrassed in its current expense account because some of its 
property has been disqualified for regular income by the im- 
provements of the famous Wacker Drive. We are slowly working 
out of this condition; and within five years there should be a 
decided change for our financial betterment. Still, Garrett, in 
order to do her full and splendid work, needs several millions 
of extra endowment. Her charter decidedly limits the number 
of her trustees. This might be changed, but not without possible 
sacrifice in other directions. The three lay members of the board, 
- Messrs. Wheeler, MacMurray and Dunham, deserve high praise 
for their faithful custodianship of the Institute’s interests. 
There is a wonderful and ever-growing opportunity for Garrett 
gy Institute to influence the wide world for the Kingdom 
of God. \ 

Down-state, our educational interests of college rank are repre- 
sented by Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, and by 
Illinois Woman’s College at Jacksonville—both of which have 
a good quadrennium. The passing of Hedding College from our 
control, because of lack of funds, centers our thought and benevo- 
lence more on Bloomington and Jacksonville. President David- 
son has his current expense problem—which is often acute. 
Illinois Wesleyan needs some liberal friend or friends, who 
will endow it generously. In essentials of service there is 
constant improvement, while in its student-body there is an 
access of numbers and enthusiasm. In the quadrennium 
Illinois Woman’s College has secured Dr. Clarence Paul Mc- 
Clelland as its president in succession to our marvellous Dr. 
Harker, whose work made an epoch in the history of Meth- 
odist education. Dr. McClelland has made a fine impression 
everywhere. Senator J. E. MacMurray, a member of this Gen- 
eral Conference, has given $125,000 for a new building on 
condition that a like sum be raised. The condition has been 
met; and the stately structure now awaits the admiration of 
all visitors. FaONG 

Perhaps a sentence may be given to each of our other institu- 
tions, though in their works they deserve volumes— 

The Chicago Training School, product of the life blood of 
J. Shelley Meyer and Lucy Rider Meyer, goes forward, prob- 
ably to a transfer and transformation of its interests. Dr. L. F. 
W. Lesemann heads its work with rare efficiency. Its assets 
go probably beyond two-thirds of a million dollars, ; 

The Wesley Foundation at the University of Illinois is the 
fine pioneer of our work at the tax-supported institution in 
America. Dr. James C. Baker has completed twenty years as 
Pastor of Trinity Church and Director of the Foundation; and 
this anniversary was remarkably celebrated in recent months 
by a day’s program and by an enthusiastic banquet at which the 
deserved tribute, that could not possibly be overdone, was paid 
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to this faithful steward of a great opportunity. This Founda- 
tion needs a million dollars of added endowment. 

Chaddock Boys’ School does a gracious work, at Quincy, Ilh- 
nois—with Mrs. Eva C. Frields, as Principal, and W. G. Pulliam, 
as Field Secretary. It is now at the end of a successful endow- 
ment campaign; and its good work for boys should thereby be 
enlarged and bettered. 

Grand Prairie Seminary, at Onarga, should be mentioned in 
this report—if only to point the emphatic lesson that institu- 
tions which represent much prayer or sacrifice on the part of 
our forbears, may easily slip from our control and service— 
unless the Church guards the form of official relation and 
really does something worth while in the way of continued 
support. 

Jennings Seminary, at Aurora, Illinois, continues to render 
fine service. The fact that it sedulously maintains a religious 
atmosphere may give confidence to parents who are anxious to 
place their daughters where our Christian idealism keeps its 
power. 


II. HOSPITALS 


The Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chicago is simply wonder- 
ful. These four years have brought it large and significant 
gifts, amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. Its full 
plan for affiliation with Northwestern University has not yet 
been consummated; but it is earnestly hoped by many that the 
partnership may ere long be made effective. A visit to Wesley 
Hospital will fill any of our people with a great pride in the 
work that we are doing in the name of Christ the Healer. 

The Methodist Hospital at Peoria, Illinois, has a new build- 
ing and is doing an enlarged work. It-will soon need a big 
supplement for its running expenses, and it deserves richly the 
support of all of our people in Central Illinois. 

We have likewise an indefinite but helpful relation to the 
Hospital at Mattoon, where much good is being done. 


III, OLD PEOPLE’S HOMES 


There are three of these: The Old People’s Home in Chicago, 
under the magnetic management of Mrs. W. A. Phillips, the 
widow of one of our honored preachers. This home steadily 
increases its equipment and is the joy of its supporters, even 
as it is the refuge of its inmates. The Bethany Home in Chi- 
cago is under the patronage of our Central Swedish Con- 
ference. Comparatively this small group of Methodists has 
done an almost incomprehensible piece of work in promoting this 
enterprise. A few months ago another fine wing was added to 
the building. The property and other assets must now reach well 
toward the million! Dr. N, P. Glemaker does exceptional work 
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as superintendent. All praise to our Swedish Methodists, who 
have likewise opened the Susannah Wesley Home for Girls—in 
a new location and under improved conditions. 

The Old People’s Home, at Quincy, came to us ‘with the 
merger of the St. Louis German Conference into the surrounding 
English Conferences. It gives a wonderful completion of the 
good work of the Illinois Conference. We are slowly, but surely, 
placing it on the hearts of our English people, being confident 
that we can never remove it from the hearts of our German 
people. It does fine service, under the guidance of the Rev. 
Emil Hemke, and it should have its place in the plans and wills 
of our people. 


IV. ORPHANAGES 


The Methodist Deaconess Orphanage at Lake Bluff has had a 
quadrennium of marked prosperity. A fine addition to its 
buildings and scores of minor improvements make the heart of 
Miss Jessie Arbuckle glad and the hearts of all her supporters in 
the care of the dear children very proud. 

The Cunningham Children’s Home in the Illinois Conference 
at Urbana goes on from service to service and makes us all 
happy by what it does for its wee guests. 

The Baby Fold at Normal, under Mrs. Archer, continues as a 
credential of her piety and unstinted service; and a review of 
its work never fails to evoke an outburst of sympathy from 
people who, like Christ, still know how to take the children into 
their arms. 


Vv. OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


The Agard Rest Home, at Lake Bluff; the German Deaconess 
Home in Chicago; and the Chicago Deaconess Home all continue 
the gracious ministries of refreshing and renewing our good 
workers. Marcy Center, also, still maintains its fine influence 
in a vicinity largely Jewish; and we believe that through its 
work our Hebrew people catch some glimpses of their own 
Messiah. 

The above list of enterprises, all too scantily treated, will 
show that our Lord does not lack in the Chicago Area for those 
proofs that He himself mentioned to the imprisoned John the 
Baptist. In truth, our hearts glow with grateful warmth when 
we see what Christ is doing through the hearts and hands of his 
consecrated people. Glory be to God for the privilege of such 
wonderful participations ! 


VI. PROPERTY 


We are well-nigh staggered, as we note the property increases 
of this quadrennial period. Extensive building enterprises have 
been undertaken and completed at First Church, Oak Park; 
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Trinity Church, Chicago; St. James Church, Chicago; St. James 
Church, Danville; Lincoln Church, Danville; First Church, 
Elgin; First Church, Kewanee; First Church, Lincoln; Laurel 
Street, Springfield; Gresham, Chicago; First Church, Urbana; 
First Church, Morris; Grace Church, Quincy; Swedish Church, 
Austin, Chicago; Morgan Park, Chicago; St. John’s, Chicago, 
while fine new churches have been dedicated at Downer’s Grove, 
Park, Ridge, Lake Forest, Naperville, Onarga, Rockbridge, and 
Gridley. Indeed, one hesitates to begin a list lest offense be 
given by an omission. The amounts spent in these building 
enterprises represent fully four million dollars. In only one 
case has there been any serious financial crisis, following a 
building campaign. 

In addition to these, Halsted Street Institutional Church, 
Chicago, has been erected on a large and useful scale and has 
been dedicated, the beautiful Chapel being named for a beloved 
layman, the late Perley Lowe. Almost a quarter of a million 
dollars was spent on this total plant. First Church, Chicago, 
was duly dedicated early in this period. Let it be gratefully 
recorded that monthly the debt on the Chicago Temple is being 
reduced, and that this colossal enterprise promises much for 
the future of our work in its great center. Large congregations 
wait here upon Dr. John Thompson’s ministry. Evidently the 
boldness of the First Church officials is winning a great reward. 
But let not other down-town churches be misled. First Church 
began with an immense equity in the value of one of the finest 
corners on earth! 

On reading over the building accomplishments of the Area, 
one is almost driven to pray that God may save our people from 
undue local expenses—if these shall hinder our wider missionary 
work! The figures show that in notable cases this effect has not 
been produced. Churches that have local rather than ecumenical 
hearts are always in peril. 


VII. MEMBERSHIP 


Comparisons of our membership at the beginning and ending 
of this quadrennium must be made with care. The merging 
of the St. Louis German Conference and the consolidation of 
the Chicago German and Northwest German have both affected 
the figures. The uncorrected comparisons would be as follows: 


. Conferences 1924 1928 Decrease Increase 
Central Dhinoisarna.. ss. 53,128 54,213 fae 1,085 
Central Swedish ........ 6,267 6,117 150 Bess: 
Chicago Northwest ..... 8,016 12,016 bok 4,000 
LON NGSOLIETS teem ontateee GA ORN cre en 101,839 104,656 siete 2,817 
Norwegian and Danish.. 5,156 5,011 145 Paes | i 
Rock RV OL 5 ox. oa Ve Tes 87,068 96,106 Bess 9,038 


261,474 278,119 was 16,645 
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The above figures should be modified as follows: 


There came into the Area with the Norwegian and Danish 


Conference aie, Sein Tot SSE OV lso0t VY BGs. a 5,156 
Into the Central Illinois from the St. Louis German........ 745 
Into the Illinois from the St. Louis German............... 1,504 
Into the Chicago Northwest by the amalgamation with the 

NorthiwestGetman?. 1021.12. 203, ATs. Binds Abeta? 3,280 

10,685 


This would make a total gain in membership for the Area 
of 5,960. We must confess that this is not large. But we have 
had to meet most adverse situations that have greatly lessened 
the members of our rural churches. It should be said also, in 
justice to our foreign-speaking Conferences, that they have made 
many contributions to the English-speaking Conferences— 
occasionally by the transfer of whole societies—so that their 
records are far better than the above-recorded decreases would 
indicate. 

While we have had a decrease in Sunday School enrollment, 
we have had an increase in average attendance. We would not 
allow the latter fact to lessen our zeal, nor to lead us into the 
thought that the younger generation can be won and held by 
any easy programs. God calls us earnestly to this work among 
the young. As an encouraging off-set it should be reported that 
our Epworth League Institutes have been amazing in attendance 
and in intellectual and spiritual influence. 


= 


VIII. CONFERENCE AND LOCAL CAUSES 


This report is already too lengthy, though it fails to mention 
much good work done in many ways, and especially for the funds 
for our retired preachers and for our widows and orphans. Nor 
can it give any full idea of our city missionary work in Chicago 
and elsewhere. Neither can it enter the subtle figures that will 
tell of the deeper accomplishments of many of the nearly 1,100 
faithful Pastors over this great Area. 


IX. WORLD SERVICE 


We must acknowledge with sadness that the Chicago Area 
has followed, in general, the descending curve that marks the 
giving to World Service. Though we are not by any means 
the lowest in our gifts, we have no right to indulge in anything 
that even resembles Pauline boasting! We have no alibis to 
offer—not even floods and agricultural depressions. These 
would explain some decrease, but not the whole decrease. ‘The 
difficulty lies not primarily in organization but rather with our 
failure to get inspiring information clear through to our people, 
and in the larger failure in emphasizing the Great Commission. 
The whole giving of the Area should register a decided increase ; 
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and it is our hope that duly our churches will be educated and 
moved to the point where the distinctly missionary phases of 
our work may receive their proportionate attention. 


X. IMPORTANT MERGER 


The Central Illinois and the Illinois Conferences have voted 
to merge, as under the Enabling Act of the General Conference 
of 1924. I fully expect to give official sanction, and so effect, 
to this overwhelming expression of the two bodies, at such a 
point in May, 1928, as may allow me to guard fully the repre- 
sentation of the two Conferences in this General Conference. 
The Central Illinois occupied a difficult position—holding a 
shoestring territory extending the full width of the State— 
and having decided limitations in the placing of its ministers, as 
well as very long moves. Few mergers could be made any- 
where in the Church that apparently would bring so little 
duplication and provide for so much unity. There is really 
no doubling involved—there being one hospital, one orphanage, 
one Wesley Foundation, one co-educational college, one woman’s 
college, one boys’ school, and one old people’s home. The com- 
bined Conference will be one of the largest in Methodism; and 
if it enters upon its work with commensurate enthusiasm and 
consecration, it should command its great region in Christ’s 
name. The merging committees have their work well in hand, 
and this fall should see a genuinely pentecostal opening of the 
first session of the merged body. 


XI. PERSONAL 


I must add a personal word. My welcome to Chicago was 
wholly cordial and beyond all my deserving. I have an office 
in the Chicago Temple Building, free of charge, by the courtesy 
of the good friends on the board of trustees of the Temple. 
This office has been becomingly furnished by generous laymen, 
under the leadership of Dean Thomas F. Holgate. The Area 
has purchased a beautiful Episcopal Residence, in Wilmette, 
near the Evanston line, and is paying for the house in annual 
and generous installments. While the work of the quadrennium 
has been intense, I have been fortunately surrounded and have 
not failed to receive fine co-operation. 

I am under especial obligation to Dr. W. D. Fairchild, Area 
Secretary, who has always been a wise and efficient helper; 
and to Miss Lucy A. Seavey, who has been a loyal and faithful 
office secretary for the entire four-year period. 

And I do thank God for a chance to work with his People. 


REPORT OF THE CINCINNATI AREA 
THEODORE 8. HENDERSON, REesipENT BIsHoP 


The Cincinnati Area comprises the territory of the entire 
states of Ohio and Kentucky. There are four conferences in the 
area, the North-East Ohio, the Ohio, the West Ohio, and the 
Kentucky. _The West Ohio and Ohio Conferences have voted 
with essential unanimity to request this General Conference to 
perfect the merging of these two conferences and the petitioners 
ask that the name of the new conference be the Ohio Conference. 
If favorable action is taken by the General Conference the new 
conference will have a church membership including probation- 
ers and full members of 234,606. The number of ministers, 
including those on trial, will be 692. 

_ Evangelism and Stewardship. With definite purpose but with 
indefinite and unsatisfactory product, it has been my primary 
endeavor to propagate the stewardship of evangelism and the 
evangelism of stewardship. It is my conviction that where the 
church should be strongest she is weakest. Our organized activ- 
ities have outrun our spiritual experience, and too often has it 
been true that our evangelism has been unequal to the intelli- 
gent and social demands of the modern day. Figures are by 
no means the last word in spiritual vitality, but wherever there 
are folks they can be figured. And when the figures year after 
year disclose the same deadly drift, they can not be set aside 
as sheer statistics. I am convinced that the lust of immediacy 
and the lust of statistics are two of the major evangelistic perils 
of our way, but for twenty-five years I have heard the meager 
membership increases dismissed complacently by the uninspiring 
and often inaccurate information that the church records were 
being carefully revised. It is therefore with keenest regret that 
I report the full membership of the Cincinnati Area has 
increased by only one per cent for the entire quadrennium. This 
meager tabulated return in the vital membership statistics of the 
Cincinnati Area cannot be wholly due to the use or abuse of 
paragraph 58 of the Discipline concerning non-resident and 
inactive members. It is unthinkable that the framers of this 
paragraph, and likewise the General Conference which enacted 
it into the law of the church, intended to provide an easy way to 
release members of the church from the full responsibilities of 
Christian discipleship and church membership. Whatever may 
have been the motive of the legislation, such has been the result. 
This paragraph has been the back door of Cincinnati Area 
Methodism, out of which multitudes of careless church mem- 
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bers have been bowed out, not to say thrown out, all too fre- 
quently to the suppressed satisfaction of both pastors and church 
records committees. After six months of special activity in 
personal and pastoral evangelism during one of the years of the 
quadrennium, the pastors reported to their respective District 
Superintendents that during this period of six months there had 
been a total net gain in the full membership of the twenty-seven: 
districts of the Cincinnati Area of 35,564. When the statis- 
ticians of the four Annual Conferences tabulated the statistics 
reported in the Fall by the same pastors who had made the 
statistical reports of the same charges in the Spring the reported 
gain in full membership of 35,564 had been reduced to 3,028. 
An analysis of the situation discloses that an increase of 10,159 
had been placed on the non-resident and inactive list that con- 
ference year; 4,797 deaths were reported; and it was conceded 
that as many members had transferred out by letter as had 
transferred in, which in this populous Methodist commonwealth 
is exceedingly doubtful. But allowing it to be so, the increase 
of 10,159 in the non-resident-inactive list added to the number 
of deaths, which was 4,797, would furnish a total of 14,956 to be 
deducted from the reported gain of 35,564 in the Spring. But 
this leaves 17,500 utterly dropped out, found on no list, gone 
into the outer darkness of the spiritual care of the church. 
Nearly as many Methodists in the Cincinnati Area go out by 
the back door of the church as come in by the front door. I am 
vastly more pained because of the violation of the spirit of the 
paragraph than I am in the violation of the letter of the law. 
I am shocked and grieved beyond measure because multitudes 
of our members are placed on the inactive list with positive glee 
on the part of the committees on church records, because they 
think, forsooth, they are “cutting off dead wood” from the 
records. As if the symbol of a shepherd was an ax to cut instead 
of a staff to guide and protect. I am not half so much con- 
cerned about the figures; I am woefully concerned about the 
folks. The spiritual mood back of a situation like this forces 
me to my face in confession and humiliation before God because 
of the lack of the shepherd heart in pastors and people who do it 
with a spiritual complacency which borders on spiritually crim- 
inal procedure. 

Stewardship is still the forgotten evangel among us. A faith- 
ful minority know and practice the evangelism of stewardship 
interpreted in paragraph 71 of the Discipline. It is safe to 
say that the vast majority of the Methodists of the Cincinnati 
Area do not know of the existence of that paragraph as a stand- 
ard of the stewardship of all life for an intelligent and conse- 
crated Methodist. There has been an honest attempt in a limited 
number of places to foster and further the evangelism of stew- 
ardship, and wherever that has been faithfully and fearlessly 
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done there have been marked evidences of a quickened spirit, 
and the resultant satisfaction of the dedication of personality 
as well as of possessions. After an honest, though largely unsuc- 
cessful effort during the quadrennium I am convinced that the 
most needed and likewise the most difficult to have in the Cin- 
cinnati Area is a revival of the full stewardship gospel for all 
of life as outlined in paragraph 71 of the Discipline. Until 
that gracious day comes a modern Pentecost will be delayed 
and without doubt defeated. 

Sunday Schools and Religious Education. As always our 
Sunday Schools furnish us with the major evangelistic oppor- 
tunity of the church. It is a regrettable fact that the Cincinnati 
Area has joined practically all the other areas of the churches in 
America by showing a decrease in the total enrollment. There 
is an awakening on where Jimmie and Mary are. There is an 
amazing list of Sunday School officers and teachers facing that 
searching query. We think we have discovered that one of the 
main reasons of the defection of Jimmie and Mary from the 
Sunday School lies in the home life from which they come. At 
Camp Delaware, the seat of Ohio Wesleyan University, there 
has been started a standard school of religious education de- 
signed for leadership training in Religious Education, conducted 
jointly by the Department of Church Schools of the Board of 
Education, and the various districts of the three Ohio con- 
ferences. It is still in its infancy but augurs much in our work 
of religious education. Week Day religious education and Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools multiply and give us large hope in 
the field of religious education. 

Christian Education. The area is rich in her educational 
institutions, and uniformly there is reported the best year in 
attendance and outlook of the entire history of these notable 
centers of higher education. It is estimated that there are 
10,000 Methodist students from the Cincinnati Area, away from 
home in the institutions of higher learning. It has been my 
privilege to hold student evangelistic meetings in all the Metho- 
dist colleges of the area during the quadrennium. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. The student body has reached 
the largest enrollment of its history. The illness of President 
Hoffman has been an area-wide grief, but the Board of Trus- 
tees and the faculty have carried on the work of the university 
with amazing effectiveness. During the quadrennium an annu- 
ity gift valued at somewhat more than a million dollars from 
Mr. F. E. Stuyvesant of Cleveland has stimulated the alumni 
and-constituency of Ohio Wesleyan to renewed endeavor to com- 
plete successfully the development program for eight, millions. 
The three conferences of Ohio at their last session voted to under- 
take to raise one million dollars within the next two years 


from the churches of Ohio. 
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Mount Union College. In order to claim a conditional gift 
from the General Educational Board, it was necessary for Mount 
Union to raise one and one quarter million as the first unit on 
a two million dollar ultimate goal. After toiling heroically for 
a year or more, the college found itself within six weeks of the 
expiration of the time set by the General Educational Board, 
and $325,000 left to be secured. At this juncture on the action 
of the North-East Ohio Conference the entire conference faced 
that task with a courage and unity which was a cheer to the 
Board of Trustees, and the full amount was pledged by the 
time fixed. 

Ohio Northern University. With its five colleges—Liberal 
Arts, Law, Education, Pharmacy, and Engineering—fully 
accredited in faculty, curriculum and buildings and equipment, 
Ohio Northern lacked $200,000 of the necessary endowment on a 
minimum of $500,000 required by the Ohio College Association 
for remaining in the membership of the Association. Ohio 
Northern was on probation, and under the leadership of the 
district superintendents, pastors, and laymen of the West Ohio 
Conference the necessary unit was subscribed; a new gymnasium 
secured, and also other notable gifts. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. Within a few miles of Cleveland, 
this institution has forged forward steadily and securely. A 
woman’s dormitory is now being erected: plans are under way 
for the strengthening and developing of Nast Theological Semi- 
nary, which is an integral part of the institution, while the 
student body is both a joy and a credit to the entire church. 

Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. Due to the educa- 
tional requirements of the Kentucky College Association it has 
become necessary for Union College to dispense gradually with 
her preparatory department, and become exclusively a Grade A 
college in curriculum and equipment. The transition is being 
made gradually, each year dropping one year of the preparatory 
department, and yet the total enrollment remains the same, 
which is a prophecy of an assured educational future. This moun- 
tain college ministers to youth who are from the remotest 
mountain regions and provides one of the most alluring oppor- 
tunities in Christian education. 

The Wesley Foundation. The Area carries on Wesley Foun- 
dation work at Ohio State University; Miami University; Ohio 
University ; State Normal Colleges at Kent and Bowling Green, 
Ohio; University of Cincinnati; and assists in a modest way 
student work in the churches of Delaware, Ohio, the seat of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, where the presence of large groups of 
students in the churches creates an unusual Kingdom challenge. 

The Cincinnati Training School. This training school for 
young women is one of three units of the Elizabeth Gamble 
Deaconess Home Association, the other two units being the 
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Christ Hospital, with its training school for nurses, and the 
Deaconess Home. Here consecration and culture blend in rare 
proportions, 

Youth. The Epworth Leagues of the Area sustain seven 
Epworth League Summer Institutes. The North-East Ohio 
Conference, dividing its institutional forces between Bethesda, 
Ohio, and Lakeside, Ohio, the West Ohio Conference supporting 
two Institutes, one in the northern territory at Lakeside and 
the other in the southern part of the Conference at Miami 
Valley: the Ohio Conference centers its work at Lancaster, 
Ohio, while the Kentucky Conference has two institutes, one at 
Ruggles, Kentucky, and the infant institute of the area meets 
at Barbourville, Kentucky. At the latter institute last summer, 
young people from the remotest and most pioneer sections of 
the Kentucky Mountains came to share in the inspiration and 
instruction of the Institutes. Many mid-winter institutes are 
held throughout the Area. The Junior Laymen have become a 
spiritual force in this area and meet annually at the seat of the 
Annual Conference with definitely assigned duties in the home 
church between the Annual Meetings. They are young men 
between fourteen and twenty-three, who have adopted the fol- 
lowing platform: 

“To be a side partner with Jesus Christ and to help Him 
make a new world after the pattern of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

“To make an earnest and constant endeavor to be Jesus 
Christ’s kind of a man, and to help my church to become the 
kind of a church Christ would like to have if He were the 
minister. 

“To give my utmost influence, in co-operation with all other 
young people of my generation, to put Christ in the foremost 
place in all recreation, education, and consecration of life, in 
order that Christ may be crowned Lord of all life and of all 
lives everywhere. 

“To invest my maximum energies to help make my commun- 
ity as nearly like the kingdom of God as may be humanly pos- 
sible, and secure the adoption of Jesus’ way in all social and 
community relations. 

“To this end, at whatever cost to myself, I will look to Christ 
for courage and wisdom, to dare and to do whatever He asks 
me to do and go where He wants me to go, and to enlist others 
of like mind in this fellowship.” <i 

World Service. Whatever may be the causes of the decline in 
interest and income it is to be lamented that there is decline in 
both interest and income. Hardly more than half of our people 
share in the only program of world evangelism open to the 
average Methodist. The World Service income for the con- 
ference year ending September, 1927, for the entire area, was 
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$774,725, which is only $1.76 per capita or less than three and 
one half cents per week. I express the conviction that until 
the benevolent boards are able to provide more vital and con- 
stant information of our missionary, educational, and philan- 
thropic achievements; together with a restored emphasis of 
the primacy of Christ as a necessary and only adequate Re- 
deemer for individuals and nations will our Methodist people 
share in this redemptive partnership to save the world. 


HOSPITALS AND HOMES 


Christ Hospital. The most significant event in the life of 
Christ Hospital during the quadrennium is the recent comple- 
tion of a financial campaign to add more than two million 
dollars to its equipment and endowment. Through various 
sources about $700,000 had accumulated, before the intensive 
campaign for one and one half millions additional was launched. 
Of this latter total Mr. James N. Gamble, the generous and 
long time benefactor of Christ Hospital, gave $500,000, and 
later made an additional agreement to build and maintain an 
entire new floor for the purpose of founding a medical research 
institute than which there will be none better in American 
Protestantism. 

Flower Hospital. The bed capacity of Flower Hospital, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been increased from sixty to one hundred and 
fifty beds, and a total additional investment made in the hospi- 
tal buildings and equipment of $500,000 for the quadrennium. 
There is a definite determination on the part of Toledo Metho- 
dists, and the four patronizing districts of the northern part of 
the West Ohio Conference to develop Flower Hospital into one 
of the notable temples of Christian healing in Ohio. 

St. Lukes Hospital. On December 7, 1927, there came the 
culmination of the dream of the North-East Ohio and Erie 
Conferences in the dedication of the New St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The new hospital building cost nearly three 
million dollars, made possible by the munificent gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank F. Prentiss, who contributed one million dollars to 
the building and one million dollars to endowment together 
with other sums almost too numerous to appreciate fully. The 
churches of the North-East Ohio and Erie Conferences shared 
in this stupendous and glorious undertaking which places St. 
Luke’s in the leadership of all the hospitals of Methodism. 

White Cross Hospital. But a few years ago this hospital came 
to the Ohio Conference. Within the quadrennium its development 
has been phenomenal, growing from a hospital with ninety beds 
to one of three hundred and fifty beds. An adjoining hospital 
of fifty beds, known as McKinley Hospital, has been purchased 
and occupied because of the demands for more room. A medical 
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arts building has been erected adjoining the White Cross Hospi- 
tal but without expense to the Board of Trustees and the build- 
ing provides for modern offices for one hundred physicians and 
surgeons. White Cross Hospital is our most outstanding illus- 
tration of personal and social evangelism through the ministry 
of healing. 

Lowsville Hospital. This splendid hospital, once conducted 
under the auspices of the Central German Conference, but now 
owned jointly by the Central German and Kentucky Conferences, 
continues to render exceptional service in one of the most needed 
sections of the city of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Pikeville Hostal. Owing to an industrial crash in the coal 
mines of Southeastern Kentucky, $50,000 in supposedly reliable 
subscriptions went down in the crash. In the mountain regions 
of Pike County, where the people are far separated from medical 
attention, this hospital is a boon beyond words to describe. Ohio 
Methodism has helped this noble institution in one of its chap- 
ters of crash and crisis, while the Kentucky Conference is stag- 
gering forward with its noble and necessary load. Some of the 
most unique surgical triumphs in the Area have been witnessed 
in this mountain hospital. 

Homes for Aged and Children’s Home. Our home for the 
aged in College Hill, Cincinnati, has cared for 185 aged men 
and women during the quadrennium. The endowment funds of' 
the home have increased from $200,000 to $500,000 since June, 
1924, A new building of the Elyria, Ohio, Home for the Aged 
has been dedicated, and plans are completed for extensive de- 
velopments which will greatly add to the capacity and to the 
comfort of this very worthy institution. During the past quad- 
rennium the Methodist Children’s Home of Ohio has cared for 
770 children in placement, adoption, and residence. Its unusual 
Christlike ministry appeals very strongly to our people. 

The Laymen. At the beginning of the quadrennium the 
definite effort was made to co-ordinate the work of the various 
laymen’s associations of the Annual Conferences with an all 
the year round program of service by the laymen in their local 
churches. To this end each delegate to the Laymen’s Association 
was requested to act as a leader of lay activities in his own 
church, and under the direction of his own pastor to develop 
interest in the following major interests among the laymen of . 
the Cincinnati Area: (1) The Fellowship of Redemption ; 
(2) The Organized Men’s Bible Class or Brotherhood ; (3) Fos- 
tering the work of the Junior Laymen; (4) To develop pioneer 
missionary work in the Kentucky Mountains by observing 
Lincoln’s Birthday and securing thereby support for the work. 
The Fellowship of Redemption is not an organization but an 
endeavor to place before the laymen of the area well defined 
objectives included in the following statement: 
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In utter reliance upon Jesus Christ, my personal and present 
Redeemer, I venture :— 

To study the New Testament in order to learn to pray effec- 
tively for myself, for my minister, and for a spiritual awakening 
in my church, 

To make the cross of Christ the experience and standard of 
my daily life in all personal and group relationships. 

To enter into redemptive partnership with Jesus Christ for 
the rebuilding of a World after the pattern of the Sermon on 
the Mount. In order to make this partnership spiritually ef- 
fective I will acquire my income like a son of God; administer 
it as a faithful steward of God and in token of my acknowledg- 
ment of the ownership of God over all my possessions I will set 
aside at least one-tenth of my income for direct Kingdom 
purposes. 

To endeavor to win others to Christ, especially my own per- 
sonal acquaintances, and help them to share in the full responsi- 
bilities of the fellowship of the church. I, therefore, agree to 
accept from my minister the names and addresses of a reasonable 
number of people with whom I will have a friendly conversa- 
tion about their personal relation to Christ and the Church. 

As a result of their determined efforts and with the heartiest 
co-operation of the pastors of the area, the Henderson Settle- 
ment School, a combined church and day school, has been 
erected in the heart of the moonshine country in Bell County, 
Kentucky. Marvellous transformations have already taken 
place in that county as the result of our evangelistic and educa- 
tional work. The Henderson Settlement School is valued at 
$20,000. In other mountain centers at Booneville, Owsley 
County, Kentucky, and near Kingdom Come, in Letcher County 
and elsewhere, the proceeds of the Lincoln Day observance makes 
possible the work of a dozen or more mountain preachers, mis- 
sionary school teachers and social workers. The triumphs of 
the gospel read like a romance. 

In an unusual way the Area has been favored with conse- 
crated lay leadership and among those who are giving practically 
their entire time in voluntary service for Christ and the church 
are Mr. EK. C. Harley, of Dayton, and Professor C. P. Lynch, 
of Cleveland. Larger and more effective plans for our laymen’s 
work are now in process of development. 

Women’s Work. With ceaseless activity and increasing ef- 
ficiency the Women’s Missionary Societies of the Area, and also 
the Ladies’ Aid Societies are praying and toiling in almost an 
endless variety of kingdom service. These women are not only 
worthy of all praise but far surpass our men in spiritual, sys- 
tematic, and sustained service. 

Social Welfare Work. Our Goodwill Industries beggar 
description. These centers of life boat and-light house social 
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evangelism capture the imagination and challenge our leaders 
to ever new adventure in the realm of service for the under- 
privileged. Cleveland and Cincinnati are fairly mammoth cen- 
ters of merey. Canton and Akron Goodwill Industries have 
been started during the quadrennium, and are fascinating 
in the achievements already made. In Louisville, Kentucky, 
with pioneer faith and dauntless daring a $100,000 Goodwill 
Industry enterprise is being launched. ‘Our Community Houses, 
Social Settlements, Esther and Friendship Homes and other 
social welfare activities teem with life and lure with Christlike 
service. 

But it is conceded by us all that most of all we are in des- 
perate need of a radical spiritual rebirth which has been outlined 
in the following fashion : : 

1. A rebirth of an experimental knowledge of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is at the heart of a living 
spiritual universe. 

2. A rebirth of the sense of sin, as the voluntary, deliberate, 
and responsible choice of every man to defeat and destroy the 
primary purpose of God in Christ, which is to develop all men 
into sons of God after the pattern of Christ. 

3. A rebirth of the conviction that there is no substitute for 
the spiritual .experience involved in the requirement of Christ, 
“Ye must be born again,” and that this experience of the new 
birth is possible only through the superhuman power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

4, A rebirth of the joyous assurance of sonship with God 
through fellowship with Christ. 

5. A rebirth of the passion of redemptive prayer, such as will 
justify God in trusting His church with a genuine revival of 
religion. 

6. A rebirth of an undivided loyalty to Jesus -Christ as the 
sole, sufficient, and supreme Saviour of all men, everywhere. 

%. A rebirth of holy responsibility to project the standard of 
the cross of Christ, as the measurement of God’s expectation of 
followers of Christ, into every realm of life and into every 
relationship of human society. 

8. A rebirth of an obedient faith that dares to appropriate 
the unused spiritual resources made available through Pente- 
cost for the purpose of endowing a witnessing church with 
invincible power. 

9. A rebirth of the hope of immortality, not only as the per- 
sistence of personality after death, but also as an inspiration 
to regard the personality of man as inherently sacred, and as a 
spiritual stimulus to treat all men, regardless of the incidents 
of birth or social station, as candidates for immortality through 
Christ. 


REPORT OF THE COPENHAGEN AREA 
PREPARED By BisHor JoHN L. NUELSEN 


Upon the request of Bishop Bast the residential supervision 
of the Copenhagen Area was divided between Bishops Blake 
and Nuelsen, Bishop Blake supervising the Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway Conferences, Bishop Nuelsen the Finland Annual 
Conference, the Finland-Swedish Mission Conference and the 
Baltic-Slavic Mission Conference. 


FINLAND 


The Finland Annual Conference comprises the work among 
the Finnish-speaking population; the Finland-Swedish Mission 
Conference carries on. the work among the Swedish-speaking 
inhabitants of the country. Formerly they formed one Con- 
ference. The division seemed expedient on account of linguistic 
and racial differences, and the development of the work as 
organized at present has justified the wisdom of the division 
into two Conferences. Each Conference has now its specific 
task to which it may apply itself according to a very definite 
program, having in view the needs of the several races. The 
specific contribution which Methodism makes to the religious 
life of Finland is the evangelistic emphasis. Lutheranism in 
Finland, state supported and state privileged, is static, didactic. 
Methodism supphes the active evangelistic element without, 
however, countenancing enthusiastic manifestations, as is fre- 
quently done in independent evangelistic movements. 

Our work is slowly but steadily growing. The equipment of 
the Church at Helsingfors has been, for some time, pitifully 
inadequate. Plans are being prepared to erect a modern build- 
ing accommodating the congregation, the theological school and 
offering opportunities for social service. The larger part of 
the building is to be rented and the rental will take care of 
the interest on the loan and will leave a balance to be applied 
towards amortization. Money is very scarce in Finland and the 
rate of interest is high. It is to be hoped that a loan may be 
negotiated in. America. 

The Swedish-speaking population of Finland numbers about 
10 per cent of the total population. Most of them belong to 
the middle classes. The Swedish language is a legal language. 
Our Swedish Churches are manned by Swedish nationals who 
remain for a few years and then return to their own country. 
However, much progress has been made of late in training a 
national ministry. Our Churches are increasing in membership 
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and in influence. Considering the comparative smallness of the 
Swedish population, the Methodists are doing a very creditable 
and influential work. During the last year a new Church was 
dedicated in Helsingfors, and a number of new Churches were 
organized during the quadrennium. 

The Young People’s work and the Sunday School work are 
well organized. We have a fine body of young people, intelli- 
gent, loyal, eager to render service. We have six children’s 
homes, in which 128 orphans are provided for; an Old People’s 
Home in the city of Abo, and a Deaconess Home in Helsingfors. 
Methodism in Finland is a spiritual force in the country and a 
credit to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


BALTIC-SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


In accordance with the enabling act passed by the last Gen- 
eral Conference, the Baltic Mission organized as a Mission Con- 
ference and took the name, Baltic-Slavic Mission Conference. 
It embraces the work in the three Republics: Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, work being carried on in the Hstonian, the Latvian, 
the Lithuanian, the Russian, and the German languages. These 
newly formed nations, now for the first time in history carving 
out their own national destinies, are, quite naturally, jealous 
of their national independence and their ethnic unity. Nation- 
alism, in its noble and in its less commendable features, is 
rampant as in all European states, and an international eccle- 
siastical organization is not looked upon with favor, at least 
not until it has become quite evident that it is not a political 
organization. Accustomed to the close relations between Church 
and State; taught to look upon the Church as a political instru- 
ment, the makers of the new nations have their misgivings as 
to the presence of a “foreign” Church. The political power 
aimed at by the Roman Catholic Church has done much to 
strengthen the feeling of uneasiness. While the leaders of the 
government are very friendly towards the Methodists and show 
us a great many courtesies, the questions relating to the legal 
standing of the Church and its recognition are quite complicated 
and delicate. Gratifying progress has been made during the 
current quadrennium. 

There is in all these countries, especially among the Estonians 
and Latvians, a sincere seeking after God. The people are ready 
for the preaching of the Gospel. Our evangelists and Pastors, 
our Deaconesses and Sunday School teachers, find open doors 
everywhere. We have in a number of prominent cities excellent 
property. We have enthusiastic and devoted workers. Most 
of them are living on starvation rates, but they are determined 
to do the work to which the Master has called them. Metho- 
dism has a wide field, ripe unto the harvest. The people are 
poor. These countries find it exceedingly difficult to overcome 
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the terrific economic handicap resulting from the war. Our 
work needs and deserves for a good many years generous finan- 
cial support. But there is every chance for a strong, influential 
work, which will greatly strengthen the forces of vital Chris- 
tianity in those new Baltic Republics. 

During the quadrennium the Conferences in Finland and in 
the Baltic States were administered in 1924 by Bishop Bast; 
in 1925 by Bishop Richardson; in 1926 by Bishop Nuelsen; in 
192% by Bishop Blake. A deputation of the Commission of 
Ten, consisting of Mr. E. M. McBrier, Mr. A. J. Stock and 
Secretary John Edwards and Associate Secretary Thomas 
Donohugh, visited the work. 


REPORT OF THE COPENHAGEN AREA 
PREPARED By BisHorp HpGar BLAKE 


In the month of December, 1924, I was requested by Bishop 
Bast to assume the supervision of the Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden Annual Conferences for him. In November, 1927, I 
was formally assigned by the Board of Bishops to these Con- 
ferences for Residential supervision. Thus for the last three 
years I had a semi-official and official relation to our Methodist 
work in Scandinavia. During this time of close association 
with our ministers and laity and with our Churches and insti- 
tutions, I have come to feel a profound admiration for them 
and a deep and unshaken confidence in their future. The splen- 
did courage they have shown in these deeply troubled years, 
their unswerving devotion to their Church, and their forward 
movement in the face of great discouragement and difficulty, 
have revealed the strength and stability of their foundations. 
Judged by their numbers and resources, by their churches and 
institutions, and by their administration and leadership, Scandi- 
navian Methodism must be reckoned among the strongest sec- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church outside of the United 
States. It is a section in which the whole Church may well 
feel a just pride and confidence. 


DENMARK 


The work in Denmark has been the storm center of the recent 
troubles in the Area and has felt the full force of the buffetings 
that have been encountered. It has been a time to test the 
courage and devotion of the stoutest hearts and their courage 
has not failed. The fact that the work has held together and 
has not receded in any marked degree in spite of the powerful 
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forces that have beaten against it is proof of the security of its 
foundations. Our ministry and membership have maintained 
their loyalty in a remarkable measure. In the face of great 
temptation few have fallen away. To be sure, Danish Metho- 
dism has been profoundly shaken, but it was held together 
magnificently in the storm that has raged about it. Time will 
be required for it to fully recover from the strife that has rent 
it, but that it will recover and be the stronger for what it has 
suffered none can doubt who have seen its splendid courage and 
faith in the midst of almost overwhelming difficulty. 

The Central Mission of Copenhagen has been more deeply 
affected by the troubles of the quadrennium than any other of 
our Danish institutions or churches. This remarkable piece of 
social and evangelistic ministry built up through the indefatiga- 
ble industry and sacrifice of Bishop Bast is one of the most 
outstanding institutions of its kind in the Kingdom of Denmark. 
It includes homes for children, for unfortunate mothers, and 
for the aged; a hostel for young people, a nursery for infants, 
a people’s restaurant, a shelter for jobless:men, relief work for 
the very poor and dependent, as well as many other forms of 
social ministry. With the exception of Morgan Memorial in 
Boston, I know nothing comparable to the Central Mission of 
Copenhagen in world-wide Methodism. 

The annual budget of the Central Mission has been in excess 
of $100,000 in recent years. This entire amount has been raised 
by Bishop Bast from Danish sources largely outside the Metho- 
dist Church. It was a remarkable tribute to a remarkable man 
and his outstanding work for the poor. There are few examples 
to match it anywhere in the field of social ministry. 

Naturally the Central Mission has suffered greatly from the 
troubles through which Danish Methodism as a whole has been 
passing. The strong hand and powerful personality of its 
founder have been withdrawn from its affairs. His guiding 
genius has been denied it. His force and vision have been taken 
away and the Mission has suffered in consequence. Its income 
has likewise been greatly reduced and its activities have been 
curtailed in consequence. But other hands have bravely taken 
up the work and are carrying on. Confidence is being restored 
and a mighty and blessed work of Christian service still goes 
forward. Its financial deficits have been covered. Its income 
now equals its expenditures and its budget is balanced. That 
it has been able to weather the storm that has beaten upon it 
is ‘a splendid evidence of the firmness of its foundations and of 
the appreciation and affection which the Danish people hold 
for its noble and unselfish ministry to the poor and needy. It is. 
also a remarkable tribute to the genius of Anton Bast and the 
genuineness of his work that the Central Mission, the creature 
of his own heart and brain, has stood the test and still ministers 
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to the thousands of unfortunates who look to it for shelter and 
aid. 

At the session of the Denmark Annual Conference in Febru- 
ary, 1925, one of its ministers was charged with having violated 
Paragraphs 282 and 284 against “brother going to law with 
brother,” and against “sowing dissension in the Church.” He 
was tried in full session of the Conference and found guilty and 
expelled from the ministry and membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Later the expelled brother entered suit in 
the civil courts against the Trustees of the Annual Conference 
and was awarded damages in the sum of 40,000 kroner. The 
trustees of the Annual Conference have taken an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Denmark and the case is yet to be decided. 
The civil aspects of the case raise a very grave issue that the 
Methodist Church must face not only in Denmark, but else- 
where in Europe. If the Church is not to be allowed to admin- 
ister its own rules and regulations, so long as it respects indi- 
vidual and property rights, without interference from the civil 
authorities, the future administration of the Church will be 
very gravely jeopardized. If every member and minister who 
feels himself aggrieved can secure financial redress to salve his 
wounded feelings, it is difficult to see how the Church can carry 
on its work with any sense of security or with any assurance 
that its rules and regulations will have any binding force upon 
its constituency. The issue that has been raised is one of such 
import that the authorities of the Church would do well to give 
it the gravest consideration. 7 


NORWAY 


The Norway Conference is one of the most virile of Scandina- 
vian Methodism. It is dominantly evangelistic in its ideals and 
spirit. Its fire and fervor very strongly resemble old-time 
Methodism. Two of the strongest and most successful churches 
in Kuropean Methodism are found in Norway in Stavanger 
and Bergen. In Oslo we are strongly represented and our 
influence is large and commanding. In fact, wherever Metho- 
dism is planted in Norway it abides in strength. Our work up 
the West coast of Norway among the fisher folks is a credit to 
the best missionary traditions of Methodism. It extends as far 
north as organized communities are found. In Hammerfest, 
the most northerly town in the world, we have a strong and 
aggressive Methodist society. 

In the work of its Sunday Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties, Norway is abreast of the best Conferences of its size 
in America. In its missionary interests and activities there 
are few if any Conferences in Europe ahead of it. Its contri- 
bution to Foreign Missions already exceeds the assistance it 
receives from the parent Board. Its deaconess work is entirely 
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self-supporting, and in the character and consecration of its 
sisters it is not surpassed by any Conference in the Church at 
large. The same is true of all our deaconess work in Scandi- 
navia. A finer or nobler band of Christian workers is not to 
be found anywhere outside of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 


SWEDEN 


The Sweden Conference is our largest Conference in Scandi- 
navia, and it is not invidious to say that in membership, in the 
strength of its organization and institutions, in the extent and 
development of its resources, and in its leadership, it is the 
strongest Conference outside of the United States. Except for 
the Theological School at Gothenberg, which represents all of 
Scandinavia, all of the institutions of the Sweden Conference 
are self-supporting; that is, their support comes entirely from 
Swedish sources. The same can be said of the Churches taken 
as a whole. They gave to Foreign Missions last year more 
than they received from the Board at New York, and in addi- 
tion they raised more than $50,000 for special Home Mission 
enterprises in Sweden. The new Saint Jacobs Church in 
Gothenberg, costing more than $100,000, was recently dedicated 
free of debt without any outside aid, the entire cost being pro- 
vided locally from Methodist sources. The foundations of 
Methodism are well and securely laid in Sweden and.it only 
remains for the Church to build worthily upon them. 

The Theological School at Gothenberg is our most strategic 
institution in Scandinavia. It represents the three Conferences 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden and is the school in which 
their future ministry is to be trained. Fifty-two students are 
already enrolled and their numbers are steadily increasing. The 
faculty of the school is strong and well selected. The professors 
are men who are in every way worthy of the great trust imposed 
in them by the Church. Gothenberg is easily the key to our 
Methodist future in these northern countries of Europe. From 
it will come our ministry and our leadership. What it is they 
will be. It will determine the spirit and character of the Church. 
For these reasons the school must be continually strengthened 
and its equipment and resources made adequate to the tasks the 
Church imposes upon it. It has an excellent property, admir- 
ably located and well adapted to the general character of its 
work. Its major difficulty is financial. The property was pur- 
chased under the impulse and promise of the Centenary move- 
ment. The hopes that were then raised have never been realized, 
the promises made have never been fulfilled. As a result the school 
is burdened with a debt of approximately $100,000. This obli- 
gation is too heavy for the school to bear and do justice to its 
other interests. Until it can find relief from this impossible 
financial pressure it cannot expand and develop its departments 
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as the necessities of its work demand. It is our judgment 
that a campaign ought to be inaugurated at the earliest prac- 
ticable date to free the school of its burdening debt, and that 
in this effort the friends in America should be enlisted for help. 
Only in this way can the school be made free to pursue the work 
committed to it by the Church. Later, when the way is clear, 
a further effort should be made to lay the foundations of an 
adequate endowment for the School. Nothing will do more to 
insure the future of Methodism in Scandinavia and furnish it 
with the leadership necessary for its mission than to strengthen 
the Theological School at Gothenberg to the limit of its needs. 


REPORT OF THE COVINGTON AREA 
Matruew W. Cuatr, Resipenr Bisnop 


The last General Conference created the Covington Area. On 
taking up the work my first task was to organize and establish 
headquarters. To this I gave my immediate attention, which 
required much time. The brethren throughout the Area 
received me cordially and gave their loyal support. 

The Area comprises the Central Missouri, Lexington, Liberia, 
Lincoln and Little Rock Conferences. These Conferences have 
had general supervision, which has entailed constant travel. 
In addition, I have held the Mississippi, East. Tennessee, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, Washington, Savannah and Central 
Alabama Conferences. 

During the quadrennium three Area councils, composed of 
representatives from all the Districts of the Conferences 
throughout the Area, have been held. The first in St. Louis, 
July, 1924; the second in Omaha, July, 1925, and the third 
in St. Louis, September, 1927. The Findings Committee pre- 
sented a report which was enthusiastically adopted and became 
the Area program. ‘These councils have been most helpful and 
inspiring. “Hatch the Eggs or Get Off the Nest” was adopted 
as the Area motto. A few eggs are being hatched. 

Slowly but surely the Area is going forward in World Service 
giving. We have constantly emphasized its importance in rela- 
tion to Kingdom building to the ends of the earth. Last Sep- 
tember the Area council unanimously accepted the minimum 
advance for this year. Our plan is to increase gradually until 
each charge is paying its full quota of World Service. A large 
portion of the Little Rock Conference was affected by the flood 
in the Mississippi Valley; in some cases whole towns were sub- 
merged and many Pastors were unable to hold services for 
weeks. The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
came to the relief of the sufferers in a very tangible way. This 
enabled these heroic men and their faithful followers to hold 
on with unabated courage and come to the Conference in 
November with reports showing unexpected advances. _ 

The present membership is 55,170, which registers a 
slight increase. ‘The Area embraces more than twenty large 
cities in which our growth in membership has not been com- 
mensurate with our growth in population, due largely to influx. 
Many of these cities in the past few years have increased two 
and three hundred per cent. The local Churches are alive to 
the necessities and opportunities confronting them, but are 
handicapped by inadequate equipments. , Modern Church plants 
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appeal to and attract them and we lose them. This situation 
creates a problem with which we must reckon. The Church 
must be an asset to the community. The demand is upon us 
to stretch out the curtains of our tents, lengthen the cords and 
strengthen the stakes. To this our attention is being given. 

Throughout the Area a number of Churches have been pur- 
chased or taken over, new ones erected and others are in course 
of erection. Old and burdensome debts have been paid or re- 
financed, rendering these Churches more efficient in their com- 
munity life. Our property values have been materially in- 
creased. These achievements have been made possible through 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. I make 
this mention to express my personal appreciation in which a 
grateful people are included. 

Special mention should be made of achievements in Akron, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Sioux City, Gary and Flint. In putting 
over these projects a United Methodist Program was promoted 
in each case which exhibited the possibilities of inter-racial 
co-operation in city Church extension activities. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society is doing a splendid 
work for our group in Cincinnati and Cleveland. Friendship 
Home is a strong force for good in West Cincinnati, where 
30,000 of our people are crowded. This work is being done in 
conjunction with the program of Calvary Church. In Cleveland 
the Society makes possible a Community Center which is ren- 
dering valuable service. We must stand by these noble womén 
and strengthen their arms. 

St. Mark Church, Chicago, enjoys great prosperity. The 
present building is entirely too small; hundreds are turned away 
each Sunday. A new site has been purchased on which they 
have paid $20,000, and funds are being raised to build in the 
near future. This new edifice will give Methodism among 
Negroes in this great city an outstanding position. 

Four years ago we started with two Area schools—George 
R. Smith College, Sedalia, Missouri, and Philander Smith Col- 
lege, Little Rock, Arkansas. Before the close of the first year 
of the quadrennium George R. Smith College was destroyed by 
fire. It has not been possible to rebuild, although repeated 
efforts have been made. Philander Smith College holds her 
own and is doing a splendid work, with 300 students enrolled. 

The question of the wisdom of maintaining two Area colleges 
is being debated. It is thought by some that what is left of 
George R. Smith should be merged with Philander Smith and 
out of the merger bring forth a greater college, around which 
the entire Area would rally. A commission has been appointed 
to consider the entire question and report at an early date. 

Central Missouri, Lincoln and Little Rock Conferences feel 
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the urge to go forward into larger achievements in Kingdom 
building. To merge and organize two stronger Conferences 
and a Mission Conference west with Colorado is being consid- 
ered. Many of our members are moving west and northwest 
and find no Church. During this quadrennium I have had 
several requests to come and set up Methodism. In Tucson, 
Arizona, on a visit last summer, I was informed that there 
were 700 Negroes in that city without Church affiliations and 
religious direction. I personally met several families, formerly 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who were waiting 
our coming. In the face of such opportunities, what is the 
duty of the Methodist Episcopal Church ? 

Men and women trained for pastoral and social work are 
needed. To meet this need, Dr. W. A. C. Hughes successfully 
conducted a School for Rural Pastors last June in Little Rock, 
and in September a School for City Pastors and Workers in St. 
Louis. A Summer School of Theology, under the auspices of 
the Commission of the Conference Courses of Study, was opened 
and had a gratifying beginning. The candidates for the min- 
istry and many already in the active service greatly appreciated 
this opportunity. The work during this period was intensive 
and thorough and was conducted by capable teachers and lec- 
turers. An Area budget has been authorized to take care of 
this and other Area activities. 

The Liberia Conference is on the West Coast of Africa, 
embracing the Republic of Liberia. I have held three of the 
four sessions since the last General Conference. Including this 
Conference with an Area in the home field has worked admir- 
ably well and should be continued. 

Firestone Rubber Industry, with a concession to cultivate 
a million acres in rubber plantations, has revolutionized the 
industrial and economic conditions of the country. Already 
15,000 nationals are regularly employed. As this industry and 
others, which must naturally follow, grow, the demand _ for 
men and women trained in mind, hand and heart will increase. 
To adequately meet this demand, education becomes the press- 
ing need. An educational program is in the making looking 
forward to supplying this demand. This work is going forward 
under the Department of Public Instruction, with a special 
Educational Director and Advisor. 

The old Seminary and Sharp buildings, the College of West 
Africa, have been torn down and a new building, Melville B. 
Cox Memorial Hall, is in course of erection. This building 
will cost $30,000. Of this amount the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is furnishing $15,000 and $15,000 is being raised on the 
field, of which $8,000 has already been raised. A most interest- 
ing event was the occasion of breaking ground for the new 
building last May, when $1,500 in cash was raised. Following 
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this will come the Roberts Teachers’ Training School and the 
Girls’ Dormitory. These three new buildings will constitute 
the new College of West Africa. At present the college carries 
an enrollment of more than 300 students. 

Among other achievements, Cape Palmas Seminary has been 
remodeled and enlarged and is doing a good work with an in- 
creased enrollment. Garraway Training School and Stations is 
making commendable progress. They need a new Church and 
boys’ dormitory. Nana Kru, with their Central School and sub- 
stations, is ministering to the Kru Coast, lifting and enlighten- 
ing hundreds. A Dispensary and a home for the doctor will 
be added this year. Hartzell Academy, Lower Buchanan, is to 
be the high school for Grand Bassa County, operated by the 
Government. This school has been erected during the quad- 
rennium. St. Paul River Industrial Institute, White Plains, 
is to become Booker T. Washington Agricultural and Industrial 
Institute, a branch of the College of West Africa. Under the 
inspiration of a conditional offer of $26,500 made by a friend 
interested in education in Liberia, a campaign is planned to 
raise $25,000. This will be accomplished this year. The Gov- 
ernment is keenly interested, and through President King has 
pledged $5,000 a year of the $10,000 annual budget required 
to maintain the same. Four new Church buildings are in 
course of erection. 

Two years ago we opened a Mission in the Hinterland, ten 
days’ journey from Monrovia, among the Mano and Gio tribes. 
At the end of the first year the Superintendent reported, “This 
Mission is in the center of two tribes numbering easily 200,000. 
These people are eager to ‘learn book and the God way.” This 
work is growing rapidly. The most marked feature of this 
Mission is the establishment of a Dispensary. In a recent report 
the Doctor in Charge says, “The Dispensary on this Mission 
was completed early in the year and at once thrown into service, 
though poorly furnished. The average daily number of patients 
increased, until it is not uncommon to have more than 100 a 
day. A total of 801 patients is recorded on the book for the 
past twelve months. I should like to emphasize the fact that 
each patient brought either a shilling or its value in produce 
to pay for medicine used.” This work is in its beginning and 
is rendering a service which only God’s neglected’ and long-. 
suffering creatures can fully appreciate. The Government ex- 
pressed approval and appreciation of the good work being done 
when the Legislature in its last session made a grant of three 
hundred and twelve acres to our Board on which to develop this 
Interior Mission. 

Thus the work entrusted to us four years ago has gone for- 
ward, for which I am truly thankful to Almighty God and to 
the preachers, workers and people who have so nobly assisted. 


REPORT OF THE DELHI AREA 


JOHN W. Ropinson, Resippnt BisHoP 


In order to secure a more evenly balanced supervision of its 
work in the Southern Asia mission field, the General Conference 
of 1924 realigned the Conferences and made Delhi, the new 
capital of the empire, the headquarters of its work in the mass 
movement area of upper India. From the administrative stand- 
point, a more convenient unit would be difficult to find. It is 
compact, and save for its mountainous portions is easy of access. 
In its nationalities, and the languages they use, it is much more 
homogeneous than is common in this part of the world; and, 
with its Hpiscopal Residence located in what for centuries was 
the ancient capital of the country, and which is now once more 
adopted as the seat of the present-day government, there is a 
touch with the political and social life of the land that adds to 
the possibility of a spiritual impact. 

As an aid to comprehension, the Delhi Area may be compared 
to all of New England for size, but with a population three times 
as great. About fifty thousand square miles of its territory com- 
prises the fertile plains of the Ganges and the Jumna Rivers, 
while the remaining ten thousand miles are in the very heart of 
the stupendous Himalayan Mountains, and within which are 
found twenty-nine peaks that reach an altitude of over twenty 
thousand feet. The plains part of the Area is fairly well supplied 
with railways and motor roads, and consequently is easy of access. 
But until the aeroplane is available for itinerating purposes, the 
difficulty of reaching our outposts in the mountain fastnesses will 
remain tremendous. The 25,000,000 of Hindus, Mohammedans, 
animists and other minor sects, are a challenge to the faith of 
the 275,000 converts of our Methodist Church within the Area. 

Aside from our financial difficulties growing out of recent cuts 
in our appropriations from the Board of Foreign Missions, prob- 
ably our most important problem is that of securing effective 
entrance into grades and castes of people other than those from 
whom we have won this more than a quarter of a million con- 
verts. Seventy-one years ago, when William Butler founded the 
mission, every door seemed closed, and it was only years of effort 
and prayer that gave us entrance to the Mehtars, the scavenger 
class. These were the lowest of the low, the most despised of the 
untouchables, but to-day our established Church and our splendid 
body of young people, many of them with college education, have 
abundantly proved that our predecessors were wise in accepting 
even that small opportunity. However, that rich vein is about 
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worked out, for the Mehtars are not a numerous class, and we 
now seek a wider entrance for a greater work. Just above the 
Mehtars are the Chamars, the traditional leather-workers, also 
counted an unclean caste, but who, having overflowed the tradi- 
tional limits of employment, are now spilling over to the soil. 
They are more virile, more independent, and better circum- 
stanced in many ways, and having been impressed by the trans- 
formations among their humbler neighbors that have occurred 
before their very eyes, they are deeply moved with discontent at 
their own. religious and social condition. Into this class we 
have this quadrennium strenuously sought wider admission. 
While all the powers of hoary custom and ancient inertia and 
unclean and sinful habit have been against us, the hunger of 
heart and yearning for social rights on the part of the people, 
and the attractive power of the crucified Christ, have begun to 
triumph, and within the past three years we have baptized per- 
haps ten thousand of them in places where before the field had 
been sterile. If this beginning can be followed up we may expect 
among the Chamars a success as much greater than we have had 
among the Mehtars, as the millions of the former class exceed 
the hmited number of the latter. This success among one class 
does not, however, indicate that nothing is being done among 
the higher castes. Of these we are now reaching individuals and 
families. In one single District in one year we had baptisms 
from more than a score of castes, but the time has not yet come 
when we have among these classes the entrance that brings the 
people in by villages and communities. 

To an extent that is distressing, the work of the quadrennium 
has been an attempt to avoid the calamity that threatened to 
follow the successive reductions in appropriations from the home 
Church. Advanced positions and strategic places have had to be 
abandoned, aggressive plans have been discontinued, and with 
scores of workers dismissed, hundreds of boys thrown out of our 
schools and thousands of new converts in the villages abandoned 
for lack of teachers, it has been a time of mental stress and soul- 
agony. That we have deeply disappointed our trusting converts, 
that among the people generally our prestige has been lowered, 
and that our retreat has been the signal for increased opposi- 
tion to Christianity and more bitter persecution of our converts, 
there can be no doubt. That it will take us years to get back 
to where we were is also certain. But on the other hand, when 
all is considered, the injury to work and prestige has been less 
than at first we had cause to anticipate. Our workers who re- 
mained have been faithful and patient, and our converts left 
alone in distant villages have stood the test of persecution and 
nee in a marvelous way. God has been better to us than our 

ears. 
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In our evangelistic work one of the methods we have followed 
in attempting to discount the effects of the cut, has been to 
increase the efficiency of the workers we have left by closer super- 
vision, and by inspirational meetings and refresher courses in 
Summer Schools. The lonely preacher, located in the distant 
village, without Christian fellowship, and feeling keenly the 
downward pull of everything about him, has been called in for 
a couple of weeks of association and study under the best teachers 
and preachers we could secure, and the man long out of school, 
whose mind had begun to rust, brought into contact with these 
surroundings, has responded in a way that makes him decidedly 
more effective in his work. During the past year we conducted 
three such refresher courses within the Area, and the results have 
been so good we hope to secure the necessary funds to make them 
a recurring occasion for our needy workers. 

Within the Area we have fifty-one organized residential insti- 
tutions, inclusive of theological, high, grammar, primary and 
training schools. On these we have depended to give our prémis- 
ing boys and girls such grounding in education and such train- 
ing in methods as would make them effective workers among 
our own people. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of these institutions to the welfare of our Church in India, and 
it has been a matter of immense concern to us that our repeated 
reduction in funds has seriously depleted the number of stu- 
dents, especially boys, that we are able to care for. With this, 
as with our evangelistic work, we have tried to make up for 
reduced numbers by more effective and intensive work. 

The educational system in vogue in India makes much more 
to depend on examinations than is the case in our American 
schools, and these yearly tests, some of which are under govern- 
ment supervision, mark effective barriers against the promotion 
of students who fail. In the regular government schools it is 
estimated that the promotions year by year average only a little 
over thirty-three per cent of the students sent up. Our mission 
schools have averaged quite as well, but even so, that has meant 
that an average of almost two out of three of our childrén have 
to take three years to pass two classes at the very best. In con- 
sultation with the educational secretary of the Area, the Bishop 
in charge planned a campaign to increase the efficiency of these 
schools. Twice a year the two together have visited each school, 
inspected each class, commending the students who were doing 
their best and taking steps to awaken the indifferent, holding 
conferences with teachers and instructors, and in every way pos- 
sible seeking to make all concerned feel the urgency of the situa- 
tion. The response has been immediate, and we hope permanent. 
In no one of the schools did the promotions and passes fall below 
fifty per cent, and in some of them it went as high as a hundred 
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per cent. A decided improvement in the esprit de corps of the 
schools is recognized by the managers of practically every one 
of these institutions. 

The tense political situation in India is having its repercussion 
on our work. The coming in of the political reforms, in which 
there is an element of democracy, has made both the Hindu and 
Mohammedan bodies apprehensive of numerical opposition, and 
both have recently taken measures to win back to their own fold 
converts who had been won from them to other faiths. In many 
of the villages where our Christian converts have been living, 
they have been subjected to violent persecution on the one hand, 
and seductive allurement on the other, to get them to renounce 
their faith in Christ. This coming at the time we had to with- 
draw workers from several hundred villages where we had con- 
verts, left many thousand of these new Christians almost at the 
mercy of these unscrupulous attacks. We cannot say that in 
each case they have remained faithful, but we do rejoice that in 
most cases they have stood firm, and in some cases where they did 
yield to the blandishment of attractive promises, they have re- 
pented of their lapse and have sent us word of their renewed 
vows. Under this pressure of persecution and allurement, it is 
imperative that we should, at the earliest possible moment, get 
back into these villages the pastors, now dismissed, who will be 
able to shepherd these bewildered flocks. 

Within the Delhi Area is the largest mass movement field of 
the Church in India. A mistaken idea has spread abroad at 
home that the large number of inquirers has disappeared, and 
that the door of entrance among the depressed classes is no longer 
wide open. Any such thought is a mistake. The Church is un- 
able at present to actively seek these inquirers as previously, but 
the fact that during the past year we have baptized within the 
Area almost fifteen thousand and that our Christian community 
here now numbers approximately 273,000 persons, speaks for 
itself. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that our failure 
to respond to invitations to instruct villages and communities, 
and our refusal to baptize inquirers because we are unable, with 
our limited force of workers, to instruct them, is discouraging 
thousands, if not tens of thousands, who have been looking to us 
for deliverance from superstition and spiritual darkness. In this 
foreign field, Methodism has before it no more urgent task than 
the instruction of its thousands of converts who, having taken 
the first steps toward Christ, now wait for that fuller revelation 
of him that can come only through the experienced teacher, and 
the evangelizing of the hundreds of thousands who have so far 
paix been able to look toward us as their only hope of salva- 

ion. 


REPORT OF THE DENVER AREA 
Cuarues L. Mnap, Resipent BisHop 


At the beginning of the quadrennium the Denver Area was 
composed of the Colorado, New Mexico, Southern, Southern 
Swedish, Southwest Spanish Mission, Utah Mission, West Ger- 
man, Western Swedish and Wyoming State Conferences, cover- 
ing a geographical Area from the southern boundary of Mon- 
tana across the Rio Grande River into old Mexico and from 
the Mississippi River to the Sierra Nevada Mountains. During 
_the quadrennium the West German Conference has dissolved 

and its various charges and preachers appointed thereto have 
been merged with the contiguous Conferences in the geograph- 
ical territory in which they are located. The Southern and 
Southern Swedish Conferences were joined in a merger with 
the Gulf Conference under the name of the Southern Confer- 
ence, which Conference was located in the Kansas City Area. 
This changes very naturally the statistics included in this 
report, which would otherwise show a large increase in all the 
activities of the Church. The territory covered by the remain- 
ing Conferences, however, comprises one of the largest Areas 
in the United States of America. Much of the territory of the 
Area is frontier in character, but the area as a whole embraces 
all of the problems incident to the work of the Church. It 
has the city problem, the rural problem, the Mormon problem 
in Utah and Wyoming, the mining camp problem in Colorado, 
New Mexico and portions of Wyoming, the Indian problem and 
the community Church problem in many of the rural sections. 
In Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Cheyenne and Salt Lake 
City, the city problem is especially pressing and prominent. In 
all of these places, however, the Churches are supplied with 
an adequate leadership which is maintaining the fine position 
which the Area has enjoyed for a number of years. 

The Area has contributed to the general work of the Church 
through the conspicuous and statesmanlike leadership of the 
late and lamented David D. Forsyth, whose death during the 
quadrennium staggered the whole Church. In the services of 
the Rev. Orrin W. Auman, as treasurer of the World Service 
Commission, the Area has contributed an outstanding leader- 
ship in the conduct of the benevolent interests of the denomina- 
tion. It was a great delight to the whole Church to witness 
the growth in influence of Dr. Forsyth during his years of 
service as Secretary of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension. It is an increasing joy to the Denver Area and to 
the whole Church as well to witness the very efficient manage- 
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ment and leadership of Dr. Auman’s ministry as the Treasurer 
of the benevolent funds of the denomination. 

The Area has maintained a very enviable position in the 
record of World Service giving, every Conference in the Area 
last year having made a very commendable increase in its con- 
tributions of the previous year to the benevolences of the 
Church. This is a remarkable record in view of the fact that 
much of the territory is frontier in character, especially in 
Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico. This is due, however, 
entirely to the consecration of the Pastors on these difficult and 
lonely fields who have given such loyal and intelligent direction 
to all of the interests of the Church. 

In the University of Denver we have an institution for 
Christian education, which is proving its influence in giving a 
finely trained group of our youth to all forms of Christian 
service, in the Rocky Mountain region particularly, and extend- 
ing throughout the Nation generally. The assets of the uni- 
versity in campus buildings and equipment total $984,137. 
The productive endowment is $1,799,162. The total number 
of students during the last year was 3,467. At the beginning 
of the quadrennium the institution was showing a remarkable 
progress under the leadership of Chancellor Heber R. Harper, 
growing steadily in numbers and influence. During the quad- 
rennium, however, Chancellor Harper resigned and the insti- 
tution has been very fortunate in securing Mr. Frederick 
Maurice Hunter of Oakland, California, as his successor. The 
value of the university to the Rocky Mountain Methodism has 
been beyond all estimate. 

The Iliff School of Theology, under the leadership of Rev. 
Elmer Guy Cutshall, has steadily grown in influence, main- 
taining a high standard of scholarship as one of the great and 
growing theological institutions of the Church. The total assets 
of the School as of April 30, 192%, are listed at $622,157. 
During the four fiscal years immediately preceding said date, 
there was a gain of $52,490 in monetary assets. Recent official 
action makes Iliff exclusively a graduate school, having the 
quarter system of four terms of eleven weeks each every year. 
Likewise it orders that no advanced standing will be given for 
work done in college and that the Th. D. degree will be given 
to superior students for four years of work. A strong Ph. D. 
faculty, adequate library facilities, unexcelled climate and good 
clinic opportunities add to Iliff’s challenge. 

In the student centers at Laramie, Wyoming, Boulder, Gree- 
ley, Fort Collins, Gunnison and Golden, Colorado, the Wesley 
Foundation work is growing in interest and influence, carrying 
on various forms of activities among the students of Methodist 
preference in each one of these centers, giving promise of 
increased development under the very fine direction of the 
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student Pastors now appointed to that work. This: particular 
phase of our educational work in the Area gives promise of 
becoming increasingly influential in the lives of the students 
in these great educational centers. 

The Epworth League work of the Area has been developing 
a very intensive program in pushing forward the Epworth 
League Institutes, where the Sheridan District in Wyoming has 
established a fine institute in the Big Horn Mountains, com- 
posed of a very adequate plant with equipment; another on 
the Cheyenne District known as the Snowy Range Institute; 
the Colorado Conference having three in its boundaries: one 
at Grand Mesa for the Western Slope; one at Beulah, Colorado, 
for the young people in the southern part of the State; one 
at Pine Crest for the young people of the Colorado Springs, 
Denver and Greeley Districts. In Utah a very fine institute 
has. been conducted every summer under the auspices of the 
Mission, and recently a very flourishing institute has been 
organized among the young people of New Mexico. All of these 
bid fair to grow in influence and power in molding the lives 
of our Christian young people in every part of the Area. 

There has been a great fluctuation in Church membership in 
the Area, owing to the distressing financial conditions, partic- 
ularly in the agricultural, frontier and mining groups in differ- 
ent parts of the territory. The nature of our territory, which 
in its climatic conditions invites many tourists and invalids, 
necessarily causes us constant changes in memberhip of the 
various Churches, the total membership of the Area now being 
reported as 70,579, which shows a slight decrease over that of 
the last quadrennium of 705. When we consider, however, the 
fact that the West German Conference, composed of 7,065 
members, has been merged with the contiguous Conferences, the 
membership of the Denver Area would show a very substantial 
increase of 6,360 over that of the last quadrennium. 

The work in the Wyoming State Conference is progressing 
slowly but substantially. Material increases in Church property 
and buildings, Young People’s work, benevolences and various 
other activities reveal the fact that despite the difficult condi- 
tions under which our Pastors labor, the Church is steadily 
growing in influence and power. The State university, located 
at Laramie, Wyoming, is destined to become one of the great 
educational institutions of the country, and our Wesley Foun- 
dation work in that institution is being carried on with effi- 
ciency. 

The Utah Mission has a total of $318,700 in Church buildings 
and $71,400 in Church parsonages and has steadily maintained 
its position as leader in World Service giving. A slight decrease 
in membership, due to the industrial conditions throughout 
the State of Utah, is registered this year, but our work is being 
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strongly entrenched and developed by competent leadership in 
many of these difficult fields. 

The New Mexico Conference ministers to both the English 
and Spanish-speaking people in the State of New Mexico, the 
English district caring for the centers at Albuquerque, El] Paso 
and scattered towns throughout the great Area of that State, 
while the Southwest Spanish Mission ministers especially to the 
large and growing Mexican population of the State. In Albu- 
querque we have a new Church in a very desirable location 
recently built at a cost of $28,000, a beautiful white stucco 
Spanish Church in Las Cruces, dedicated without debt, situated 
in the center of a Mexican population of 4,000 people; in Flag- 
staff, Arizona, a Church building in the center of a Mexican 
population of value to the community and an expanding influ- 
ence in the life of the people; in Lyons, Kansas, a neat chapel 
where a graduate of our Harwood Boys School is the efficient 
Pastor; in Mesilla, New Mexico, an old property was purchased, 
and after proper preparation was transformed into a chapel. 
In the first service it was baptized with a shower of stones and 
other missiles thrown by bitter and active opponents. Since 
that severe reception over thirty people have been converted 
and have recently united with our new organization. In 
Emporia, Kansas, a Community Center, Parsonage and Chapel 
have been secured for the services of our Spanish-speaking 
brethren, this having been secured for them by the Ministerial 
Alliance of the city of Emporia. The Harwood School for Boys 
has been doing a most commendable work, with an enrollment 
of approximately eighty (80) students, who are being trained 
by a competent faculty and developed for the Christian ministry 
and service. This School must be the source of supply for a 
finely trained Mexican youth, both as Pastors and laymen, to 
care for the large number of Mexican people constantly aug- 
mented by the numbers who come yearly across the borders of 
old Mexico. It is estimated that 60,000 come in yearly through 
the regular gateway of the government, while many find their 
way across the border through various other channels. The 
Harwood School for Girls in Albuquerque, operated under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, is one of 
the finest and best equipped educational buildings in the Area 
for its purpose. It is doing a most commendable work among 
our Mexican girls of the great Southwest, training them not 
only in general education, but also for Christian service, and I 
wish to commend it most cordially for the work it has done in 
the past and rejoice in the promise of its increasing future 
service to the Church. 

The Western Swedish Conference, operating principally in 
Nebraska, is under the embarrassment of constant changes both 
in the official relationships of the Churches and the membership 
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of same. Many of the Churches are petitioning the privilege 
of entering the English-speaking Conferences in contiguous ter- 
ritory, and by a gradual process of absorption the Swedish con- 
gregation, now conspicuous in the Western Swedish Conference, 
will be merged in a foreign-speaking group or into the English 
work of contiguous territory. 

The most conspicuous signal development in the Area has 
been in connection with our hospital work located in Colorado 
Springs in connection with our denomination known as Beth- 
El Hospital. The first unit of a National. Methodist Episcopal 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis has been completed, which con- 
sists of a commodious building completely equipped with the 
latest modern appliances for the treatment of this dread disease 
and offering the best service available with a corps of trained 
nurses and physicians familiar with every phase of the disease. 
In view of the fact that the Rocky Mountain country offers a 
climate singularly friendly to sufferers from tuberculosis, many 
people from all parts of the United States come to us for heal- 
ing and health. The building was filled to capacity soon after 
it was open for patients and is now crowded to its utmost with 
a long waiting list of those who need the helpful, healing minis- 
try which the Church can give. The Sanatorium at Albu- 
querque, under the splendid administration of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, has a complete plant with modern 
equipment and has become one of the great centers of healing 
and helpfulness in the life of the great southwest country. 

There has been a steady growth in the development of Church 
buildings and property which has been made possible by the wise 
administration of the District Superintendents and splendid 
co-operation of the Pastors and people in every part of the Area. 

The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension has been 
exceedingly sympathetic in its attitude toward the develop- 
ment of our work in these difficult fields, responding constantly 
and readily to innumerable appeals for assistance in developing 
situations which are wholly frontier in character and in main- 
taining the work which has suffered most seriously because of 
economic conditions in the agricultural and benign sections of 
the Area. It is our hope that with the improvement of economic 
conditions in the various sections of the Area enlarged con- 
tributions and increased activities will reveal the courage and 
spirit of our people who compose our Church in this great 
Rocky Mountain region. 

The returns for the past quadrennium have not always been 
what we had desired, but the field has been thoroughly culti- 
vated. The ministers and laymen have been very responsive 
to every call which the Church has made, and have placed the 
Resident Bishop under heavy obligations for many kindnesses 
extended to himself and his family. 


REPORT OF THE DETROIT AREA 
Tomas NICHOLSON, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The Detroit Area comprises the following Conferences: 
Detroit, Michigan, Central German, Northern Swedish, the Bi- 
Lingual Mission, and by the assignment of the Bishops since 
the last General Conference, the Norwegian-Danish Mission. I 
have tried faithfully to administer these interests during the 
quadrennium. 

I have presided over the Detroit, Michigan, Central German, 
and Northern Swedish Conferences twice each. In addition I 
have presided over the Saint Louis German, Western Swedish, 
Maine, Pittsburgh, West Virginia, Saint Johns River, North- 
west Indiana, California, Pacific German, Pacific Swedish, 
Western Norwegian-Danish, Central Pennsylvania; and over the 
following Missions or Mission Conferences: Pacific Chinese, 
Pacific Japanese, and Norwegian-Danish. 

By far the most taxing and perplexing has been the adminis- 
tration of the Bi-Lingual Mission. It has probably taken more 
time and thought than all of the other Conferences of the Area 
combined. It has required the holding of many group meetings ; 
it has necessitated thousands of miles of travel, and meetings 
personally and in groups with District Superintendents, Boards 
of Administration, and representatives of City Missionary 
Societies. There has been a total of six to eight meetings of 
groups each year, sometimes more. We have altogether about 
1,500 separate pieces of Bi-Lingual work. The Handbook pub- 
lished during the quadrennium shows more than 100 regularly 
appointed pastors, representing many different nationalities. 
The work has also required service as the chairman of the Bureau 
of Foreign-Speaking Work, and the report of this Bureau and 
the Handbook of the Mission will give further information as 
to the onerous duties which this work has entailed. 

IT have served the Church in many capacities during the 
quadrennium. By appointment of the Bishops I spent a full 
month in Europe, mostly at The Hague, The Netherlands, as 
the Bishop appointed to preside over the committee investigating 
certain charges preferred against Bishop Anton Bast. Among 
other duties have been the presidency of the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work; the yice-presidency of the Board 
of Education; the chairmanship of the Curriculum Committee ; 
and service as a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches. I have also served during the 
quadrennium as the President of the Anti-Saloon League_of 
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America and as the President and Chairman of the Headquarters 
Committee of the League in Michigan. I also hold many 
trusteeships such as that of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tennessee ; Albion; Chattanooga, and Baldwin-Wallace College. 
These simply represent types of work which require much 
service. 

The increase in Church membership of 7,425—making a total 
membership of 180,283—has not been commensurate with the 
effort put forth. The total Sunday School membership is 
210,975, an increase of 1,248. The total of ministerial support 
shows an increase of $196,078. 

We have had a remarkable era of church building and enlarge- 
ment. In January, 1926, Metropolitan Church in Detroit was 
dedicated. It is one of the finest structures in all Methodism, 
can accommodate a congregation of about 5,000 people, cost 
$1,500,000, every dollar of which was paid in cash before the 
day of dedication. Recently in Detroit we dedicated the Boule- 
vard Temple, costing over a million dollars. The Nardin Park 
Church, Detroit, is in process of erection—a magnificent build- 
ing to cost about $750,000. First Church, Kalamazoo, has in 
course of construction a magnificent building to cost about 
$350,000. The People’s Church, Lansing, a union effort with 
the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, was dedi- 
cated in 1926. It amply cares for our constituency in the 
student body of the great college at Lansing. Personally I have 
dedicated 50 new churches in the Area during the quadrennium, 
and there has been a goodly number which I could not dedicate 
in person. A dozen or more have had the service of the Area 
Secretary, Doctor Hugh Kennedy, and in a few instances the 
District Superintendents have handled the matter alone. In 
addition to this church building we have had a notable grappling 
with church debts, particularly with that on Wesley Church, 
Detroit; Saint Mark’s, Detroit; and Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids. The increase in the valuation of church property for 
the quadrennium is $6,452,251. 

The debt on the Episcopal Residence has been reduced to 
$9,000. A committee has the matter in charge. Most of this is 
subscribed and the committee is pledged to have it all paid 
before General Conference opens. 

We have in the Area a fine group of institutions. Foremost 
among these is Albion College, which is under the very able 
presidency of the Reverend John L. Seaton, D.D., Ph.D. It 
has shared in the proceeds of the Methodist Educational 
Advance, noted in the report of my predecessor four years ago, 
and during the quadrennium has dedicated the Kresge gym- 
nasium, a superbly fine Woman’s Dormitory, costing about 
$300,000, has received a donation of $250,000 for the endow- 
ment of a President’s Chair, a bequest of $240,000 for an Admin- 
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istrative Building not yet constructed, and other items too 
numerous to mention. The enrollment of students this year 
is about 800, the largest in the history of the college. 

Baldwin-Wallace College at Berea, Ohio, an institution under 
the special patronage of the Central German Conference, makes 
steady and substantial progress under the able presidency of 
Doctor Albert B. Storms. It has completed a large addition to 
its endowment, has under construction the first unit of a dor- 
mitory for women. It has a good enrollment of students, and 
considering the handicaps placed upon it during the war period, 
no one of our institutions has made more gratifying progress. 

The Bronson Methodist Hospital at Kalamazoo is making 
notable progress under the superintendency of the Reverend 
William M. Puffer, D.D., and has now under construction the 
first wing of what will be one of the finest hospital buildings in 
the State when finally completed. It was dedicated on Sunday, 
January 1, 1928. 

In November, 1926, there was dedicated in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the Bethesda Hospital. This is an institution of the Central 
German Conference. It cost one’ million dollars and is one of 
the best equipped hospitals in the Church. It is a worthy 
memorial to Doctor Christian Golder and is a monument to the 
industry and efficiency of Doctor John A. Diekmann and his 
staff of workers. 

The Children’s Home in Detroit, begun last quadrennium, 
has taken firm hold on the thought and affection of Detroit 
Methodists. Recently, through a gift of three-quarters of a 
million dollars from the Kresge Foundation, it has secured a 
new location and plans an entirely new group of buildings 
arranged in the most modern style and after the most up-to-date 
ideals to care for unfortunate children. Miss Frances Knight is 
an unusually capable superintendent and promoter, and this 
institution bids fair in the immediate future to stand as one of 
the best equipped and most successful institutions of its kind in 
the United States. We have another excellent institution under 
the care of the Central German Conference at Berea, Ohio. The 
history of its care for children is well known. It is constantly 
increasing in usefulness. 

During the quadrennium our Deaconess Home in Detroit sold 
its property which had become commercially valuable but unde- 
sirable for Deaconess residence. We were able to buy a more 
desirable home on Putnam Street, Detroit, and set aside about 
thirty thousand dollars for endowment as a result of the change. 

Our Wesley Foundation at Ann Arbor, Michigan, has empha- 
sized its increasing usefulness by the purchase of a building at 
a cost of $75,000, all of which has been paid. The First Church, 
for the last twenty-two years under the able supervision of the 
Reverend Arthur W. Stalker, D.D., has plans already in process 
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of execution for the enlargement and modernization of its plant, 
for the unification of this building for the religious care of: the 
students of the University, and for an adequate program of 
religious education. At Ypsilanti, Mount Pleasant, Kalamazoo, 
and Marquette the Wesley Foundations are carrying on work 
for the students in the State Normal Schools. 

The City Missionary Society of Detroit, so ably conducted last 
quadrennium under the direction of Doctor John BE. Martin, has 
enlarged its scope and under the superintendency of Doctor E. 
J. Warren is giving supervision to ten most significant pieces of 
work among the foreign-born populations of Detroit. The recent 
dedication of Saint Luke’s Church in the polyglot northeast 
section of Detroit is evidence of the growing success of this 
work, The building cost about $65,000 and is remarkably com- 
plete for the purposes intended. Among the Poles, the Hun- 
garians, and the Italians especially we have strong and grow- 
ingly useful work. 

Similar City Missionary Societies have been organized in 
Grand Rapids and Flint during the quadrennium. Well thought 
out programs of advance and development are in hand. At Flint 
the Reverend G. W. Olmstead has been appointed Superinten- 
dent of City Mission Work. 

A campaign for $500,000 for the Retired Ministers’ Fund was 
conducted in the Michigan Conference under the leadership of 
Doctor J. C. Floyd and Doctor Louis DeLamarter. The goal 
was reached with a slight margin and the campaign was con- 
tinued under the leadership of the Reverend J. C. DeVinney. 
In the Detroit Conference, under the able leadership of Doctor 
F. B. Johnston, notable additions have been made to the funds 
for the retired ministers. 

One of the worth while projects of the Area has been the organ- 
ization of the Michigan Methodist Foundation with Mr. Arnold 
Goss as its president. This Foundation aims to secure, in large 
sums and by quite a continuous process, adequate support for the 
twelve leading institutions of the State. It is under the able 
supervision of the Reverend A. F. Way and the Reverend F. B. 
Johnston. It has great possibilities and when given a fair 
chance on the conclusion of the five-year period allotted to the 
Methodist Educational Advance will, we confidently predict, 
give good account of itself. 

The Michigan Christian Advocate, under the competent 
editorial supervision of the Reverend W. H. Phelps, D.D., and 
of the veteran, Mr. Elmer Houser, is an indispensable adjunct 
of the work of the Area. It has a wide circulation and a large 
place in the confidence and affection of our people. 

During the quadrennium unusual attention has been given to 


the rural church problem. Thousands of our people have moved _ 


from the farms and out of the small villages into the larger 
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cities. Many churches were abandoned or found themselves in 
distress. The country districts, once the stronghold of Meth- 
odism, were in danger of becoming its greatest problems. The 
Board of Home Missions, under its devoted Superintendent of 
Rural Work, the Reverend M. A. Dawber, has given invaluable 
co-operation. The District Superintendents have rendered 
singularly able service, notably the Reverend John E. Martin of 
the Ann Arbor District and the Reverend Harvey G. Pearce of 
the Flint District. The result is the reviving of many of the 
rural churches, the relocation of others, the adoption of modern 
programs which reach the young people, all convincing us that 
the country districts can be redeemed and that the results 
achieved in the new day may be made fully equal to those of the 
olden time. Recently with the aid of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions the Reverend E. A. Armstrong, D.D., was made a promo- 
tion secretary for this rural work in the Michigan Conference. 
He has given himself devotedly to the problems of the rural 
church. 

We have spared no effort in our endeavor to bring up the 
apportionments for World Service and to do our share of pro- 
viding funds for the Foreign and Home Missionary enterprises. 
We have been perplexed by the apathy toward these interests 
prevalent throughout the Church, but I am glad to report an 
Increasing interest and at least a small advance for the closing 
year of the quadrennium. The total gifts to the World Service 
for the quadrennium amounted to $1,880,955. 

The increasing interest of laymen in the work of the Church 
is worthy of special mention. Mr. Lewis B. Alger has served 
without salary as Director of Lay Activities. He has given much 
time and attention to the work and in all the Conferences 
devoted laymen are coming forward for new and more adequate 
service in a most gratifying degree. 

Two of the outstanding developments of the quadrennium 
have been the Epworth League Assembly at Michigamme in the 
Northern Peninsula and the continued development of the 
Epworth League Institute at Albion. The Michigamme Insti- 
tute has rendered a very great degree of service to the Northern 
Peninsula. It has rallied thousands of young people, has unified 
the rather divergent sections of the Northern Peninsula and has 
brought a great spiritual uplift to the district. The Albion In- 
stitute has brought together each year 700 to 800 of the choicest 
young people of the State with gratifying results. This and the 
Bay View Assembly, with its schools, have been under the wise 
direction and administration of the Area Secretary, the Rever- 
end Hugh Kennedy, D.D. 

The Reverend Peter F. Stair has conducted the Junior Lay- 
men’s Conferences at both the Michigan and the Detroit Con- 
ferences. He is a master at this work and it is impossible’ to 
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measure the extent of his gracious influence which has resulted 
in this significant movement. Hundreds of older boys have 
attended the Conference sessions, have received a new enthusiasm 
for their Church, a new conception of the meaning of Christ to 
the world, and have gone back for devoted service in their com- 
munities. 

Mention should also be made of the Summer School of 
Theology and the Post-Graduate School, the sessions of which 
have been held at Albion each year of the quadrennium. Some 
of the foremost speakers and scholars of our Church have given 
ten days of service of the highest value, and the Boards of 
Examiners of the two Conferences are entitled to great credit for 
the wise way in which this work has been conducted. It gives 
an intellectual and a spiritual uplift to the ministry, particularly 
to the men in the Conference Course of Study. Michigan 
Methodism tenders its thankful respects to Doctor Allan Mac- 
Rossie. 

The interests of the Area are varied. The distances traveled 
are great. The amount of detail work in the administration of 
the Bi-Lingual Mission and the Foreign-Speaking Work can 
hardly be comprehended by those who have not been close to the 
problem. The social and civic demands upon a Bishop in a 
great city and in a modern Area are tremendous. It is impos- 
sible to put on paper anything which will give an adequate idea 
of the responsibilities discharged and the tasks performed. 


REPORT OF THE FOOCHOW AREA 
W. E. Brown, REestiDENT BISHOP 


The growing spirit of nationalism, the intense earnestness of 
thousands of China’s youth determined to free their country 
from evils within and aggressions without; the constantly in- 
creasing curses of militarism and banditry; frequent uprisings 
inspired and encouraged by radical agitators against foreigners 
and the Christian religion; the seizure and holding of our 
schools, Churches, hospitals and homes; the wanton looting and 
destruction of property in several places—this and more forms 
a background of conditions through which many of our mission- 
aries, thousands of our Chinese Christians and millions of the 
long-suffering Chinese people have lived during the past few 
years. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


Fundamentally, the nationalist movement is one for the free- 
dom of China. National unity, political independence, economic 
freedom and social betterment are the aims of the revolution. 
Its purpose is to overthrow the selfish warlords whose oppressive 
curse has been on the people for the past fifteen years, and to 
establish her sovereign right in relations with the rest of the 
world by the abolition of unequal treaties and special privileges 
which now humiliate China. 

That much of China’s complaint against foreign abuses and 
aggressions is just there can be no doubt. The nationalist 
movement may be arrested and temporarily defeated but ulti- 
mately its high and noble purpose must win out. The cause 
has been dealt a hard blow by treacherous Russian intrigue. 
The nationalists have discovered, though rather late, that among 
them was a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

If the Kuomingtang Party can free itself from this Red Mon- 
ster, which it is now trying to do, the people’s cause will stand 
a much better chance of immediate success. 

China’s appeal and demand for her rights in international 
life have been heard around the world. We believe there is a 
sincere purpose on the part of the Treaty Powers to meet China’s 
demands, to rewrite the treaties and to give to China the justice 
she rightfully seeks. The insistence on the part of the 
Powers that China should present some semblance of an 
orderly, united and effective government with which foreign 
governments can deal is not unreasonable nor unjust. For- 
eign governments cannot be held altogether responsible for 
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China’s present chaotic state. No doubt the unequal treaties: 
have been made irritants by radicals and bolshevik propa- 
gandists. China’s most serious trouble is of her own mak- 
ing. There is an internal reign of selfishness. There is a 
woeful lack of moral conviction and patriotic devotion on the 
part of the would-be leaders. These military and political lead- 
ers barter for place and power while the overburdened and im- 
poverished people suffer. A young and representative national- 
ist recently expressed the political situation in China in these 
pungent words: “The Peking government is dead and does not 
know it; the Nationalist government is not yet born and will 
not acknowledge it.” That is about as much truth as has been 
told about political China in the past twelve months. With 
a dead government on one side and one groaning and travailing 
in birth pains on the other, of course the problem of interna- 
tional treaties, equal or unequal, will have to await the estab- 
lishment of some orderly and authoritative government in China 
for its solution. Happily, this idea seems to be taking hold of 
an increasing number of thoughtful Chinese. They are feeling 
more and more that China’s supreme task is to set her own house 
in order. China should have, and I believe she will have, the 
interest, sympathies and co-operation of all lovers of right dur- 
ing these trying days through which she is passing. 


WORK UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Of course, the revolution with its attendant evils has affected 
our work. The nationalist army entered Fukien in December 
of 1926, welcomed and heralded as China’s deliverer. Already, 
however, the bolshevik influence was dominating certain divi- 
sions of the army. Many of our Fukien Christians and thou- 
sands of the Chinese people were quickly disillusioned by violent 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian attacks. In January a two days’ 
looting was staged. Much property was destroyed and foreign- 
ers caught in the path of the frenzied mob were roughly treated. 
Fortunately the main foreign community was across the river 
four miles from the city and was saved from an experience 
which befell Nanking a few weeks later. 
- To the everlasting credit of the Chinese people of Foochow 

let it be said, that they were wholly out of sympathy with this 
attack upon foreigners and Christian institutions. The Red 
mob failed to arouse them either against foreigners or against 
Christianity. The people of Foochow knew that the missionary 
and the religion he brought to share with them through educa- 
tion, church and hospital, had never hurt, but had wonderfully 
helped China. The resentment on the part of the populace and 
the uniform sympathy of the Chinese people shown toward for- 
eigners, and especially the missionaries, through those trying 
days, was a wonderful reassurance of the value of missionary 
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. work in Fukien through the past seventy-five years. The work 
of the missionary had not been in vain. 


MISSIONARY EVACUATION 


Following the ruthless attack upon foreign property.and the 
increasingly threatening attitude by radical groups toward for- 
eigners, the American Consul of Foochow appealed in person 
to the nationalist military authorities for protection of Ameri- 
can. lives. He could get no hearing with the commanding officer 
and was discourteously received by his subordinates. Unable to 
get any assurance that American lives would be protected, the 
Consul immediately advised all Americans in out-country sta- 
tions to come into Foochow. With increasing inflammatory 
propaganda against foreigners, he finally advised the evacuation 
of all women and children from the consular area. So far as 
this advice affected our missionaries, I agreed with the Consul. 
In agreement with the Consul and Bishop a few women who 
were 1n official positions remained in the city. Two of our mis- 
sionaries remained at Hinghua and five at Kutien, feeling that 
the local officials were sympathetic and that conditions were 
safe. Most of the missionaries who left the area went to Manila, 
where Bishop and Mrs. Mitchell and their fine group of co- 
workers gave them a cordial welcome to their hearts, homes 
and mountain cottages for nearly five months. 


CHINESE LEADERSHIP 


The fine way in which many of the Chinese Christians rose 
to the emergency and carried on the work gave a thrill of joy 
to all missionaries. In college, in secondary schools, in hospital 
and in church, where any reasonable chance has been given, 
these Chinese leaders have quickly demonstrated their abilities 
as administrators. The temporary evacuation of the mission- 
aries was a blessing in disguise. The sudden thrust of adminis- 
trative responsibilities upon the Chinese prepared them, as noth- 
ing else could, to meet the new demands the nationalist party 
was to make upon private and Mission Schools. What seem 
like impossible changes were wrought within a few months. 
Chinese are now in actual leadership of all our educational 
institutions. At Fukien Christian University a Chinese presi- 
dent presides over its affairs. At Hwa Nan College for Women, 
a commission of five, all graduates of Hwa Nan and having 
diplomas from American colleges, conduct that great institu- 
tion. A Chinese professor from Amoy University has come to 
the presidency of the historic Anglo-Chinese College. In all of 
the middle and high schools throughout the whole Area, Chinese 
either as presidents, principals or a commission are adminis- 
tering the institutions. This was a change a long time overdue. 
The Christian Church in China is indebted to the nationalist 
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government for it. Weare glad to report to the General Con- 
ference that all of our schools, both under the General Board 
and those of the W. F. M. S., the schools that have been under 
the fires of opposition and persecution by radical agitators dur- 
ing the past year, are open and operating with practically nor- 
mal attendance, except where crippled by withdrawal of funds 
and workers by the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Criticism and persecution have purified and strengthened our 
Chinese leaders and produced a unity of purpose hitherto 
unknown among thousands of Chinese Christians. The real 
meaning of Christian faith and the true value of the Christian 
Church have taken on a new color in the lives of multitudes. 
There is a new and urgent emphasis on spiritual values. While 
under the new political regime we are having to readjust our 
religious pedagogy from a required to a voluntary study of reli- 
gion and participation in worship—in several of our institu- 
tions there is already a marked disposition for spiritual reality. 
‘ With the customs and institutions of the old civilization fast 
breaking down; with an increasing purpose on the part of 
young China for the modernization of their country; with a 
bolshevik intellectual sneer against all religion as “superstition 
and dope,” there is an evident yearning on the part of many 
of the younger Christians for the salvation of society spiritually. 
This alone they know can save China from a deadly materialism. 


Tuer CHINESE MIND AS TO THE FUTURE 


We have tried to discover the thought and convictions of our 
Chinese Christians on matters affecting the future of the Church 
in China. We submitted a questionnaire to the Foochow Area 
Conference in mid-summer. One hundred leaders of the Church 
of Fukien were assembled. We submitted a similar question- 
naire to each of the Annual Conferences. Then the All-Chinese 
Conference, which met in January at the request of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, had before it practically the same questions. 
The results show that there is a clear conviction on the part 
of the Chinese that the time has come for less foreign adminis- 
tration, for continued missionary co-operation, larger local 
church autonomy, provision for the election of a Chinese Bishop 
and strong desire to continue as a part of the world-wide Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. On most of these questions there is 
practical unanimity. 


PROPERTY ENTERPRISES 


But little building has been done during the quadrennium. 
Several enterprises begun during the previous quadrennium 
have been completed. A beautiful building has been erected 
on the grounds of the Fukien Christian University, a science 
hall in memory of the university’s former president, Edward 
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C. Jones. It was the gift of Dr. Jones’ brother. The new 
Anglo-Chinese College buildings and the new Union Middle 
School buildings have been completed. While all are agreed 
that there should be no building under present political condi- 
tions, yet we are equally agreed that over-building has not been 
done in the Foochow Area. In anything like normal conditions 
we would be greatly underbuilt and underequipped. 

Two churches have been built and dedicated in the Hinghua 
Conference. They were financed almost entirely by the local 
communities. Hight Churches have been built and dedicated in 
the Foochow Conference, all partially financed by gifts from 
home. Under the W. F. M.S. a new Bible School for Women and 
the new Trimble Hall at Hwa Nan College in Foochow have 
been completed. In Futsing the beautiful Harrison Memorial 
Hospital and the new High School building for girls have been 
completed and dedicated this last year. 


EVANGELISM 


In spite of the disturbed conditions a program of evangelism 
has been carried on in several parts of the Area, especially in 
the Hinghua and Foochow Conferences. Rural evangelism has 
been emphasized. In several rural centers some splendid results 
have been achieved. Whole villages have been brought under 
the influence of the Gospel message and some remarkable con- 
versions have occurred. The evangelistic penetration of China 
has hardly begun. This seems to be the challenge of the hour. 
Changes in Church organization, modification and readjustment 
of our educational work must be made to meet the changing 
conditions of Chinese life and thought, but in the midst of these 
changes the door of evangelistic opportunity is opening as never 
before. Both our Chinese leaders and missionaries are feeling 
this to be true. Three of the Conferences of the Area have voted 
unanimously for the establishment of an Area Practical Bible 
Training School, in which training for intensive and aggressive 
evangelism shall be one of the main features. 

The fact is the people have been disillusioned concerning any 
political Utopia. Psychologically, the field is ripening for 
Christian evangelism. Whatever value there may be in the old 
religions of China, it is not unfair nor untrue to say that they 
stand to-day fearfully inadequate in the presence of the social 
and spiritual needs of China’s millions. The times demand 
a religion of power and of experience. This is the reason that 
Jesus Christ is being thought of and studied with new interest. 
He is not a way; He is THE WAY. With an increasing cry 
for religious reality coming from China, we must continue to 
lift up Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, as the only answer 
to that ery. 


REPORT OF THE HELENA AREA 
H. Lester SmirH, RESIDENT BISHOP 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The Helena Area extends from the eastern line of North 
Dakota to the Blue Mountains of Oregon, a distance by rail of 
almost eighteen hundred miles. It includes three Annual Con- 
ferences, North Dakota, Montana State and Inter-Mountain. 
These Conferences cover all of North Dakota, all of Montana, 
all of Idaho, except the narrow panhandle in the northern part 
of the State, and the six eastern counties of Oregon. 

During the quadrennium I have presided over the following 
Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and Missions: 

Fall of 1924—Montana State, Inter-Mountain and North 
Dakota Annual Conferences. 

Fall of 1925—Utah Mission and New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Holston, Texas, Alabama and Southern Annual Con- 
ferences. 

Spring of 1926—Eastern Swedish and East German Annual 
Conferences. 

Fall of 1926—Utah Mission and Inter-Mountain, Montana 
State, Central Illinois, Central New York Annual Conferences 
and the Norwegian Danish Mission. 

Spring of 1927—-New Hampshire, New England Southern 
and Vermont Annual Conferences. 

Fall of 1927—Chicago Northwest, North Dakota, and Dakota 
Annual Conferences. 

Spring of 1928—Porto Rico Mission Conference and North- 
ern New York Annual Conference. ; 

In 1925 I presided over a Judicial Conference at Portland, 
Oregon. 

District CONFERENCES 


During the quadrennium I have also presided over every 
District and Sub-District Conference which has been held in 
the Area up to the time of the writing of this report. These 
District and Sub-District Conferences have been held annually. 
In some Districts it was necessary to divide the District Con- 
ference on account of the size of the District. For instance, 
the Glacier Park District extends the full width of the State 
of Montana almost eight hundred miles and almost two hundred 
miles south along the western end of the State. This District 
Conference has been held in three sections with a full program 
at each point. 
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The District Conferences were organized at the beginning 
of the quadrennium. It was felt that they would serve many 
useful purposes. We believed that they would provide a vital 
and helpful contact between the Resident Bishop and every 
charge, Pastor and official layman in the Area. In this we were 
not disappointed. The average attendance of pastors was over 
93 per cent for the Area for the quadrennium. The attendance 
of laymen was not so general on account of the distances involved 
but. by changing the location of the meetings each year all sec- 
tions of the Area have been well represented by laymen. 

It was thought that this type of a Conference would enable 
us to give more intelligent and adequate attention to the great 
variety of problems in the Area, many of which are not common 
to even all of the Districts in a single Annual Conference. We 
found to our satisfaction that this plan was a real help in under- 
standing the Area problems. 

It was also our hope that we could use the District Confer- 
ences for the purpose of bringing fine speakers on the general 
work of the Church and on general religious and social problems 
to our preachers and laymen who are deprived of such oppor- 
tunities by their remoteness from the centers of Church life. 
We had the most sympathetic co-operation of the Church boards. 
They furnished us many speakers without cost to the Area. They 
also made it possible for us to have some notable speakers on 
general subjects for a very reasonable expense for travel. This 
policy has given us a two-day or two-day-and-a-half program 
for our District Conferences, which has been equal in quality 
if not in quantity to the larger Convention Programs of the 
more thickly populated and more concentrated Areas. 

Our District Conference Policy of Administration, promotion 
and general inspiration has highly commended itself to the 
ministers and laymen of the Area and would seem to be the 
most efficient method for an Area of this size. 


TRAVEL 


During the quadrennium I have traveled on official business 
and in the interests of the work of the Church approximately 
257,610 miles. Almost one-tenth of this has been by automobile. 
A large proportion of the railroad travel has. been made upon 
transportation furnished free of cost by the railroads traversing 
the Area. This fine co-operation by the railroads has enabled 
us to render much more general and effective service. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The general economic conditions throughout the Area have 
greatly improved during the quadrennium, although some sec- 
tions are still suffering from the prostration caused by long- 
continued drought, deflation of general agricultural values, and 
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the enormous number of bank failures which followed upon 
the heels of the general economic depression. As a rule, the 
crops have been good, the prices fair, and although many banks 
have failed during the last four years, yet progress has been 
made toward a return to stable prosperity. 

The three States of the Area have a great future. Their 
natural resources are enormous. Development has hardly more 
than begun. The future is assured. 


IpaHo 


The State of Idaho is the newest of the three. The Snake 
River Valley in the southern part of the State, is probably the 
richest river valley in the world. It is a thousand miles long 
and in some places one hundred and fifty miles wide. The 
soil is from ten to a hundred feet in depth and is inexhaustible 
in its fertility. It is composed of voleanie ash, decomposed 
lava and mountain silt. The Snake River is the seventh river 
in size in the United States and irrigation projects already in 
operation irrigate 3,300,000 acres, while those contemplated 
will bring the total to above five and one-half million acres. 

The Snake River and tributaries have a potential water power 
of 2,327,000 horsepower. Enough has already been developed 
to furnish cheap power for town and farm, but enormous 
resources of power await development. 

Idaho also has over twenty million acres of virgin timber, 
mineral deposits of incalculable value which have hardly been 
touched, and grazing lands which support vast flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle. Last year Idaho was sixth among the 
States in the production of wool. 


MontTANA 


Montana has also a great variety of natural wealth. 

Her mines have been producing large quantities of precious 
and semi-precious metals for many years. 

Her oil fields have been discovered within the last few years. 
They are large in area, comparatively shallow in their pro- 
ductive horizons, and last year produced over five million 
barrels of oil. This production will rapidly increase. 

The western part of Montana is already a large producer of 
lumber and has vast areas of virgin forest for future exploita- 
tion. 

Her prairies support great flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 
Last year Montana was third among the States in the produc- 
tion of wool. 

Her dry land farms produce the premium wheat of the coun- 
try. Her total wheat production made her third among the 
States, but the production per acre was the highest. She pro- 
duced twenty-one bushels per acre to thirteen for the second 
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State and eleven for the third. In quality she stood first and 
had double the amount of number one wheat of any State. 

The irrigated sections in the Yellowstone, Missouri and other 
river valleys practice diversified farming very successfully. One 
of the great money crops is sugar beets. One of the largest sugar 
‘ mills in the world is at Billings. It produced 92,000,000 pounds 
of sugar last year. The sugar production of the State for 1927 
was 110,000,000 pounds. 


NorrH DaKkora 

North Dakota is largely an agricultural State. It was 
formerly almost wholly a one-crop State, depending upon wheat 
for its wealth. Farming is now greatly diversified, although 
North Dakota is still the first State in the Union in wheat 
production. North Dakota also has vast deposits of coal, in 
excess of 500 billions of tons, and has great beds of fine porce- 
lain and ceramic clays. 


This brief and inadequate statement of the potential wealth 
of this Area will provide the background for a picture of future 
development. It must be remembered, however, that these possi- 
bilities are largely undeveloped. These States face some of the 
most difficult economic, social and religious problems in the 
nation. The reasons are obvious. 

In the first place, it is a new country. In large sections of 
the Area it is not more than twenty-five years from the sage 
brush desert. It is now burdened with the costs of present 
improvements and faces the heavy charges for future develop- 
ment. Water for irrigation purposes ranges from fifty dollars 
an acre on the earlier dams and ditches to as high as one hun- 
dred and twenty-five in some of the later projects. Clearing 
and leveling the land and ditching it for water may run as 
high as fifty dollars an acre additional. Dry land farming 
avoids these costs but the crop is not always certain. 

In addition to these costs, all the machinery of civilization 
has been or is being set up in a single generation. Public utili- 
ties of every description, machinery of government, roads, 
industries, towns, homes, schools, churches, hospitals and all 
the necessary items of modern life are being provided at once. 
Elsewhere these improvements have been spread over several 
generations of slow development. Here they are carried by a 
single generation. Elsewhere these costs are carried by larger 
populations. Here they are the almost intolerable burden of 
a few people. The three States have a population of not more 
than 1,750,000. 

Moreover, these States compete with other States under a 
heavy economic handicap. They are remote from their markets 
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and from their sources of supply. Capital is scarce and hard 
to secure. Underwriting charges for financing new projects 
are Shylockian in their demands and interest charges are ruin- 
ously high. Ten per cent is common and permissible. Hight 
per cent is considered fair. This excessive interest charge is 
a heavy drain on production. 


SoclAL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


_The social and religious problems of the Area can easily be 
pictured against this economic background, but our Church 
problems are even more difficult than our economic problems. 

Social and religious work is supported and maintained by 
only a fraction of the total population. 

In Idaho about 10 per cent of the population are connected 
with the various Protestant Churches and less than 1 per cent 
are under the care of the Roman Catholic Church; about 17 
per cent are Mormon, while about 72 per cent have no religious 
affiliation whatever. 

In Montana about 20 per cent belong to all the Protestant 
Churches and the Catholic Church combined and 80 per cent 
have no Church connection. 

The proportion of Church membership is somewhat larger 
in North Dakota, but only one-third of the population in North 
Dakota is native stock. The remaining two-thirds is foreign- 
born, foreign parentage, or mixed parentage. This has pro- 
duced such an attitude toward evangelical religion that religious 
education in North Dakota, according to a recent survey, is 
next to the most backward of any of the States in the Union. 

The sparsely settled character of much of our territory also 
presents a major problem for social and religious activity. Such 
work requires a certain concentration of population. Much 
of our Area is open country, with widely scattered homesteads 
and many of our communities are too small to support the work 
of the Church, even with the use of all available missionary 
funds. We have many parishes which are far too large for 
efficient service. Some of our parishes, as a matter of fact, are 
larger than some of the smaller Eastern States, and in them 
our Methodist Pastor is the only resident Pastor, Protestant 
or Catholic. 

Other -important missionary opportunities are the rapidly 
growing Mormon population of Idaho, the various Indian reser- 
vations, the lumber camp populations, and the great mining 
centers in the mountain States. 

The needs of the Area can be imagined from the foregoing 
statement. 

We need larger appropriations for Church extension work 
in order to make possible the provision of adequate facilities 
for the care of our people. Only a few communities can possibly 
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provide adequate church buildings without substantial assist- 
ance. 

We need larger appropriations for the subsidizing of parishes 
utterly unable to support adequate pastoral supervision. 

We need missionaries at large who can devote their time to 
the service of communities where at present little or no local 
support is possible. 

We need Sunday School workers who can organize Sunday 
Schools and train Sunday School leaders in modern methods 
of religious education. We have not had a single worker of 
this description in the Area during the quadrennium except for 
a few months during the first year. 

We need help in establishing a group of larger parishes which 
can care for outlying territory of a sparsely settled character 
from strategic centers. 

We need help in providing special workers for our purely 
missionary problems of carrying the gospel to the Indians, 
the Mormons, and to the various industrial communities where 
adequate work cannot be done by present methods. 

We are conscious of the fact that these needs cannot be fully 
met by the present missionary program of the Church. We 
believe, however, that if the Church at large could only be 
brought face to face with these tremendously important oppor- 
tunities of missionary service, a more adequate support. would 
be provided. 

Moreover, while we are fully aware of the importance of 
other Home Mission fields, we are of the opinion that the 
critical character of the work in this and neighboring Areas 
where similar conditions prevail is of such immediate importance 
that a strategic survey of our needs would be answered by a 
readjustment of the appropriations of the present available 
funds. 

The social and religious needs of these people must be met 
or the thinking ‘and the character of the new generations of 
this fine group of folks from the older sections of the country 
will solidify into irreligious and socially unchristian forms. 


SraTistics or CHurcH Work 

Against this somewhat Rembrandtian background of shadow 
the light of hope and achievement shines with a cheering ray. 
Our success has not been numerically great. Compared with 
our strength and with the difficulty of our task, it is significant 
and encouraging. 

During the quadrennium the work has advanced along all 
lines except Sunday School enrollment. 

Church membership has increased about 4 per cent. 

Sunday School enrollment has decreased about six thousand, 
a loss of about 10 per cent. 
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The Epworth League membership has shown a slight advance. 

The Epworth League Institutes have made a splendid con- 
tribution to the young life of the Area. There are three Insti- 
tutes held each summer in Montana, two in Idaho and one in 
North Dakota. The Church owns all of the Institute grounds 
except the one used in North Dakota. The total registered 
paid enrollment in Institute classes for the quadrennium is as 
follows: Montana 2,362, Idaho 1,513, North Dakota 1,765. 
There is a fine healthy growth each year in this movement. 

The total spent on building and improvements during the 
quadrennium is $549,142. 

The net increase in the value of Churches and Parsonages 
is $385,933. The Area Churches paid on indebtedness during 
the quadrennium, $276,165, and had as a result a good decrease 
in total indebtedness. 


INSTITUTIONS 


The Helena Area is unusually rich in Institutions of Social, 
Missionary and Educational character. 


HosPITALs 


Montana State Conference has eight Deaconess Hospitals in 
operation. Two of these hospitals have been completed and 
opened this quadrennium. 

The Kennedy Deaconess Hospital at Havre was begun in 
1916, but funds were insufficient and fifteen bank failures in 
the county out of a total of seventeen made a difficult situation 
for the Board of Trustees. In 1925 the local Board, assisted 
by District Superintendent Charles Cole, Pastor Henry Van 
Valkenberg and later by Rev. Alexander Muirden as Field Sec- 
retary, made heroic efforts to complete the construction and 
open the hospital for service. This was finally accomplished 
by midsummer of 1926, by which time almost forty thousand 
dollars had been secured in cash. 

The hospital was opened in September, 1926, and has been 
busy ever since. 

Since the opening of the hospital over $10,000 has been 
secured in cash and a campaign is now being conducted by the 
Field Secretary, Dr. Edgington, for subscriptions to the debt, 
which amounts to about $75,000. 

The Billings Deaconess Hospital was but a concrete skeleton 
in 1924. During the quadrennium Dr. Charles Crouch has 
collected over $110,000 in cash and has completed the hospital. 
In five years he has raised $198,000 in cash for this project. 
$10,000 of this amount came from the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work. 5 

It was opened in midsummer 1927 and cared for 525 patients 
during the first six months of service. The property is worth 
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$250,000 and has a debt of $75,000. Great credit is due to 
Dr. Crouch for this splendid achievement. 

The six other hospitals have carried on successfully during 
the quadrennium. 

The largest of all, the Great Falls Hospital, with 125 beds, 
received a bequest of above $300,000 for equipment and enlarge- 
ment and will soon begin building operations. Miss Augusta 
Ariss, the “Mother of the Montana Deaconess Hospital Move- 
ment,” has been the Superintendent of the hospital for over 
twenty-five years and is largely responsible’ for the success of 
this great hospital, and has rendered notable assistance in train- 
ing workers for our other church hospitals in Montana. 

Substantial reductions in the hospital debts have been made 
at Bozeman, $10,000; at Sidney, $9,000, and at Forsyth, $2,500. 
Glasgow Hospital is free of debt. Butte Hospital is now engaged 
in an effort to provide for its obligations. 

North Dakota has two hospitals. 

The hospital at Mandan has paid its entire debt of $17,000, 
and the Kenmare Hospital has covered its debt of $50,000 with 
subscriptions, of which almost one-third are already paid. 

These hospitals are both doing fine service. 


COLLEGES 


There are three Church colleges in the Area. 

Inter-Mountain Union College in Helena has been operating 
as a Union of the Presbyterian College of Montana and our 
own Montana-Wesleyan during the quadrennium. This union 
effort has been a decided success. The student enrollment has 
steadily increased. The campaign to secure funds to. pay the 
debts of the college and to provide endowment obtained sub- 
scriptions of almost $500,000, and the payments on these pledges 
are coming in in a satisfactory way. Substantial help is given 
to this school by both the Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal 
Boards of Education. Dr. Klemme, the present President, is 
a Methodist layman and a fine leader in Christian education. 

Gooding College in Idaho has just passed the 210 mark in 
student enrollment, and is making steady progress in providing 
an adequate plant for college work. 

During the quadrennium the first building was completed 
and a second one has now been finished. The work of this school 
is recognized as being first class and the religious spirit in the 
institution is unusually fine. Dr. Tenney is doing a fine and 
heroic bit of service as the President of this college. This 
college could not be maintained without the generous assistance 
of the Board of Education. 

This struggling new country has raised over $37,000 for build- 
ing and equipment, and $10,000 has been paid on the debt. 

Wesley College in North Dakota is affiliated with the State 
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University. For twenty-seven years Dr. Robertson has served 
the Church in this unusual institution and has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to Christian education. The college does not 
duplicate University courses. It makes available for the stu- 
dents of the University, as well as for those registered in Wesley 
College, courses in Bible, philosophy or religion, comparative 
religions, religious education, etc. This institution is growing 
steadily and is now operating an extension of its work at the 
Agricultural. College in Fargo with a fine enrollment. 

The Montana Deaconess School of Helena is a unique insti- 
tution which serves the boys and girls of Montana of grammar 
school grade who need such an institution. As an educational 
institution it has very high standing with the educational 
authorities. A considerable proportion of its clientele pay full 
fees. Many students are assisted, however, by funds collected 
for the purpose and some are entirely supported by contributed 
funds. 

During the quadrennium, $91,000 has been raised in cash 
for the School; $50,000 has been paid on the Brother Van 
Memorial Building; $25,000 has been spent on repairs; $6,000 
has been paid on old indebtedness, while the balance has been 
used for maintenance deficits. The new Brother Van Building 
will be dedicated soon. This institution is a fine piece of 
Christian service and is a credit to the Church. Miss Roxana 
Beck, the Deaconess in charge of this school for many years, is 
responsible for its high standing. Rev. John Chirgwin, the 
Field Secretary, has secured the funds indicated above and has 
been notably successful in his financial leadership. 


THE MESSENGER 


The work of the Area has been greatly helped by “The Area 
Messenger,” a monthly Area paper now in the twenty-second 
year of its continuous service to the Church. During the Cen- 
tenary period this paper was assisted by Centenary funds and 
was used very effectively to promote the success of that move- 
ment and the general work of the Church. Two years ago, 
however, under the volunteer editorship of Rev. Jesse Bunch, 
who serves without pay in this task, The Messenger was made 
self-supporting. It has paid its own way since that time. The 
average number published in each edition last year was 6,467. 


CoNCLUSION 


And now in conclusion, I am sure it is permissible for me 
to say a few words about the character of the ministers and 
laymen who serve Christ and humanity in the Helena Area. 

There are no better nor finer ministers in Methodism than 
you will find in this Area. Man for man, in preparation, ability, 
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consecration and accomplishment, they are far above the average 
and the equal of any similar groups in the Church. 

The quality of the laymen is equally fine. In two small 
Churches which come to my mind as I write, we have an illus- 
tration of the high type of Christian character in the laymen 
of the Area. In one little Church of 150 members we now have 
twenty-one students in college, and in another Church of sixty- 
three families we have twenty-two in college. In both these 
groups there are many volunteers for Christian service. This 
is but an illustration of the high ideals and the devotion to 
Christian culture in the homes of our Area people. The loveliest 
characteristic of our Methodist preachers and folks in the Helena 
Area, however, is the fact that they are loyal, devoted and active 
in the program of the Church. 

They love their Church and they love their Lord, and they 
are at the task of building the Kingdom of Christ in this great 
northwest. I wish personally to thank them all for their hearty 
and unanimous support of the leadership of their resident 
Bishop during the quadrennium. I count it a high privilege 
to have had the opportunity of working with them during these 
years. 


REPORT OF THE INDIANAPOLIS AREA 
FrepericK D. Leretrre, Resipent BisHoP 


This is the official report as presented to the General Con- 
ference held at Kansas City, Missouri, May, 1928, and covering 
the years 1924-1928. 

The four Conferences of Indianapolis Area comprise the 
Methodists of the State of Indiana except for colored and 
language churches, together with that part of the State of 
Hlinois south of the Vandalia railroad. There are twenty-two 
districts in this territory. 


MEMBERSHIP GAIN 24,125 


Conference net gains for the last two years as gathered from 
the published Minutes are shown in the following table: 


WIVGIATI AS hie es ne Sets Nees TOE ae he ro ei 10,178 
North Tndian aie Ree wet eke ee eiee wins 3,543 
Northwest Indiana .......... Gece barre h La tyes 5,421 
Southern Tin O18. ¢ oqcgapreies PIs Sao oh Wes 6. 4,983 

TOtalenet Sains. sete rd ecu hele store ctekereats 24,125 


These figures include a small gain in probationers now on 
the roll, 485, an increase of 8,587 in the non-resident column 
and an addition to full membership lists of 15,053. The Area 
has made net gains each of the four years of the quadrennium, 
and each Conference, save one, has shown an increase every 
year. 

OVER 50,000 ADDED MEMBERS IN EIGHT YEARS 


One of the goals adopted when the Area began its planning 
eight years since was an increase of 50,000 members in the 
period which has now been covered. The earnest pastors and 
members of our Conferences took this objective seriously. There 
have been no evangelistic conventions, nor has any pressure 
been exerted other than that of Christian idealism and expect- 
ancy. A strong, believing and purposeful Gospel has been 
preached in the pulpits of the Area with few exceptions. All 
proper methods of evangelistic effort have been employed in 
various parts of the field. The outcome is a net increase every 
one of the eight years since the organization of this Area, 
and a total gain in membership for the two quadrenniums of 
56,946. 

935 
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The present membership of Indianapolis Area is as follows: 


Full 
Preparatory Membership Non-Resident 

Indiana Wy... otis: 2,304 116,822 10,208 
North Indiana ... 2,663 94,801 5,233 
Northwest Indiana. 964 66,340 7,542 
Southern Illinois . 1,321 59,981 5,312 
7,252 337,944 28,295 

Grand) Totals < Me Van tae. Sante eens ts als serene 373,491 


60,000 BAPTISMS 


It is a very satisfactory indication of Christian vitality that 
during the past quadrennium parents have presented for bap- 
tism 26,673 children. The adults who have received the rite 
of Christian baptism are 36,420. Adding the two figures, we 
find the baptisms running to 63,093, a gratifying sum. 

While it is doubtless true that a much greater ingathering 
might have occurred had more ardent endeavor been made by 
all units in this field, the above facts are certainly sufficient 
to prove that hereabouts are many sincere, effective Christian 
laborers, and that the heart of the Church is spiritual. 


$4,500,000 BENEVOLENCES 


The giving of the Area during the quadrennium to the vari- 
ous Methodist benevolences has not been as we would like. 
Nevertheless it is something that for all these causes, disci- 
plinary and annual Conference in character, more than $1,000,- 
000 a year have been placed upon the altar. The record shows 
Indiana Conference, $1,472,314; North Indiana, $1,623,636 ; 
Northwest Indiana, $898,520; Southern Illinois, $506,771. 
The total of these figures is $4,501,241. Among the factors 
which prevented advances in this direction are the clear under- 
standing of many that they were not to be called upon to main- 
tain Centenary levels of giving, and the unquestionable need of 
rebuilding old and obsolete Church plants and of erecting long- 
needed new structures deferred for years by Centenary claims. 
Another item has been the demands of our educational and 
philanthropic institutions for funds not covered in benevolent 
budgets. Increased pastoral support has also been asked for 
and obtained. 


GROWING INSTITUTIONS 


Of the four Methodist colleges in this Area, one, DePauw, 
has received large additional funds, mainly from the estate 
of Edward Rector. During the quadrennium two new dormi- 
tories have been erected and $50,000 expended on the heating 
plant. Music Hall has received $30,000 of improvement. The 
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increase in plant value is $586,072 and in endowment. $1,624,- 
673. Evansville College plans a campaign for additional funds. 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, approaches its centenary 
and has stabilized its finances, receiving high collegiate recog- 
nition. Taylor University, Upland, Indiana, has qualified for 
Indiana A grade rating, and has strengthened its financial and 
structural equipment. A half million dollar fund was recently 
completed, and another similar sum is being solicited. 

Our hospitals are five, at Carbondale, Ill.; Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Gary and Princeton, Indiana. Gary has a large new 
nurses’ home. Indianapolis has erected a new heating plant 
and laundry and a great home and school for nurses, and will 
at once proceed with a new hospital unit, doubling its operating 
facilities and enlarging its bed capacity to 585 from 385, and 
providing for a later increase of stories, bringing the beds to 
785. 

The two orphanages of this Area are at Mount Vernon, IIl., 
and Lebanon, Indiana. The former institution has increased 
its property values by $54,000, and the latter has a splendid 
new location and buildings valued at $100,000, with a reason- 
able temporary debt. The Monett School for Girls at Rensse- 
laer, Indiana, continues its good and economical work. 

Two homes for the aged, Lawrenceville, Illinois, and Warren, 
Indiana, have added new buildings, increasing their resources 
by over $100,000. 

The combined. properties and financial resources of the insti- 
tutions above named are worth, less debts, in the vicinity of 
$10,000,000, a gain of over 30 per cent. 

Two other organizations are without much property, but are 
exceedingly important—the Wesley Foundations at Indiana and 
Purdue Universities. In these State schools Methodist families 
are represented. by about one-third of all the students enrolled. 
- The service being rendered at Bloomington and West Lafayette 
is both intelligently and spiritually directed. It is a credit to 
the denomination and a constant reinforcement of Christian 
influence. Steps have been taken toward the establishment of 
foundations at the State normal schools in Muncie and Terre 
Haute. 


A CHURCH BUILDING PERIOD 


A few years since the Indianapolis Area was largely without 
architecturally attractive and adequate church plants. The 
desire of our people to render a more efficient service, the pres- 
sure of competition from other denominations, the increase of 
institutions seeking to monopolize the time and thought of 
church members, and the demands made by the young life of 
the Church required the initiation of a resolute building pro- 
gram. The result has been the construction of a great number 
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of large, beautiful and usable homes of Christian activity. 
Every portion of our territory has shared in this undertaking. 
Only a few cases of serious extravagance seem to have occurred, 
and careful computations show that current expenses have not 
increased in any such proportion as might be expected. Indeed 
the overhead cost of running our churches has decreased in 
one Conference, has remained stationary in another, and has 
made normal advances in the two remaining groups. In a few 
districts debts are somewhat burdensome, but real embarrass- 
ments are not numerous. After deducting the existing debts 
our net gain in the value of our 1,853 churches is $4,893,424 
and the increased worth of 1,033 parsonages is $478,843, 
a total church property advance for the quadrennium of 
$5,372,267. 


VIGOROUS SOCIETIES 


Our Sunday Schools enroll 326,010 members, with an average 
attendance of 174,875. Epworth and Junior Leagues number 
more than 41,000 constituents and we have four really remark- 
able Epworth League institutes, including the largest in the 
denomination. Three of these institutes have very valuable 
assembly properties. A very slight decrease in some of the 
above enrollments may be accounted for by stricter bookkeeping 
or by inaccuracy in reporting. 7 

The societies of women in the Indianapolis Area continue 
their steady, proportional gain in numbers and in financial 
results. The Ladies’ Aid, Calendar Club and other bodies of 
local workers are devoted, unselfish and reliable. The Woman’s 
Foreign and Home Missionary Societies are models of intelli- 
gent study, stimulating administration and economic sagacity. 

Preachers’ Aid Societies in each of the Conferences of the 
Area have done effective service, and the resources of these 
organizations amount to $1,810,051, a gain of $385,895 in four - 
years, 

Our chief cities have now some form of city council or union. 
well organized and active, for the planting of new church 
societies, the care of missions and the sustenance of necessary 
work in difficult neighborhoods. Several strong churches have 
resulted from the use of methods which promise continuous 
future developments. 

The Area and the Methodism of Indiana have councils, meeting 
semi-annually, and operating through committees in affairs reli- 
gious, philanthropic, educational and civic. The Indiana State 
Council is an incorporated body which has had eight years of 
successful life. It has made helpful decisions for its constitu- 
ency; has aided many general movements, including those of 
evangelistic and reformatory value, and possesses funds and 
real property. This Council of nearly 200 members elected by 
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the District Conferences voted at its last meeting to become 
permanent. 

The Indianapolis Area furnishes more than 15,000 subscribers 
to the Western Christian Advocate, helping to make it the 
Methodist paper whose income exceeds expenses. Increases of 
pastoral support in the four Conferences have ranged from 10 
to 32 per cent. 


CONCLUDING ITEMS 


My own personal effort has been devoted to thinking, plan- 
ning and co-operating insofar as these processes might be likely 
to advance the interests of this portion of the Kingdom. It has 
been a constant care to seek improvement of pastoral personnel, 
and this has been measurably accomplished. Cases of moral 
obliquity have been as exceedingly few as Conference discipline 
has been impartial and prompt. The superintendents and pas- 
toral forces of the Area can be compared creditably with those 
of any portion of the Church. I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion of all that has been done by our disinterested devoted 
preachers and of the generous co-operation and consideration 
of the men and women of the laity. 

It is a pleasure to be able to report that there are no apparent 
cleavages or hostilities between our forces. There are no gen- 
eral, enterprises which I have initiated or for which I have 
signed any obligation by which my successor will be embar- 
rassed. 

In closing my fourth quadrennial report, it is a personal 
satisfaction to me to know that whatever of value or demerit 
may attach to my pastoral career and my sixteen years of epis- 
copal labor, the work has not been financially costly to the 
Church. It would be possible for me to show that the entire 
sum of my ministerial salaries and expenses for forty, years 
of labor have been more than met in each of two ways, in sums 
which during this time I have secured for Methodist under- 
takings from sources outside the denomination, and in increased 
values of properties which I have purchased personally or 
through agents for religious uses. My debt of gratitude to the 
Church—an exceedingly deep one—is of a spiritual nature and 
of the obligations of Christian inspiration and friendship. 


REPORT OF THE KANSAS CITY AREA 
Ernest LyNN WaALporF, RESIDENT BISHOP 


This Area includes the States of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, and a portion of Mississippl, 
covering about one-seventh of the territory of the United 
States. 

Our Methodist work near Kansas City had its beginning 
among. the Indians. In 1828 the Ohio and Missouri bands 
of Shawnees were moved to Kansas under the leadership of 
“The Prophet,” a brother of the great Tecumseh. These tribes 
located near Turner, Kansas, on the hills to the south, seven 
miles west of Westport, and the mission was built on the hills 
between. 

The work was begun in 1829, the following year, by Thomas 
Johnson, a member of the Missouri Conference, who came to 
work there. He built a log hut and began the first mission 
work among these Indians. In 1836 Johnson persuaded the 
General Conference to appropriate $75,000 for the estallish- 
ment of the Indian Manual Labor School. At the same time 
the United States Government gave 2,240 acres of land for 
the school work. The lumber was brought from Cincinnati, 
the bricks from St. Louis, and in 1839 four buildings were 
completed. These buildings and site are now preserved as an 
historical park by the State of Kansas. 

The Delaware Methodist Mission was established in 1832 by 
William Johnson and Thomas Markham, both members of the 
Missouri Conference. This work still stands in the form of 
Grinter’s Chapel on the north side of the river opposite Shawnee 
at the ferry crossing. 

The third mission was the Wyandotte Mission in 1843. In 
1848 the Indian School work was combined at Shawnee. Out 
of these combined endeavors came these beginnings of our 
Methodist. work which is now represented by Washington 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church in Kansas City, Kansas, 
which forms the connecting link between the splendid Church 
oe of today and those heroic efforts of pioneer 

ays. 

The Annual Conferences now within this Area are the Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Northwest Kansas, Oklahoma, Southwest Kansas, 
Southern, and St. Louis. 

The quadrennium has been marked by the initiation of some 
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important new work and by some important mergers and com- 
binations. The Area itself, with Residence at Kansas City, 
was formed by the union of the major portion of the work car- 
ried forward last quadrennium by the Wichita and St. Louis 
Areas. Three Conference mergers have been successfully con- 
summated during the quadrennium. The Churches of the St. 
Louis German Conference located within the bounds of the St. 
Louis Conference united with the St. Louis Conference, thus 
strengthening that Conference by the addition of $500,000 in 
Church property, twenty-six ministers and 5,000 members, and 
brought to the Conference the Central College at Warrenton, 
Missouri and the Central Wesleyan Orphan Home, also located 
there. The Churches in the West German Conference by mer- 
ger, became parts of the Conferences in Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, by virtue of their location. The Southern Swedish 
Mission Conference and the Gulf Conference and the Southern 
Conference merged, thus uniting into the new Southern Con- 
ference our work in Texas and Louisiana. This union has 
meant much added influence and enthusiasm and the saving of 
much unnecessary overhead expense and overlapping of terri- 
tory and labor. 

Among the new enterprises we note the following: 

The buildings formerly owned by the Marionville College 
and valued at more than $200,000, which were no longer needed 
when Ozark Wesleyan was established at Carthage, Missouri, 
have been taken over and equipped for a Home for the Aged 
which, by reason of its location and the substantial property 
it possesses, bids fair to become one of the largest and most 
prosperous Homes of the denomination. 

A recent handsome gift made possible and determined the 
location of a new Home for Children at Newton, Kansas. 

The urge of a real need and an initial gift of $15,000. by 
the Grand Avenue Temple, led to the starting of a Goodwill 
Industries enterprise at Kansas City, which is capturing the 
imagination of the city and has become a demonstration of 
practical Christianity. 

A similar project on a somewhat lesser scale is under way 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

A new educational project known as Lincoln and Lee Univer- 
sity of Greater Kansas City, is being undertaken as a Christian 
institution. Though not listed as a denominational enterprise, 
it is given mention in this report because, according to the 
provisions of the constitution, a majority of the trustees must 
belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The other partners in the enterprise 
are the Chambers of Commerce and the Councils of Churches 
of the three cities included in Greater Kansas City. The project 
starts with land and other tangible assets aggregating $1,750,000 
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and with affiliations already arranged with three accredited pro- 
fessional institutions now having a combined enrollment of 
nearly 1,000 students. Another affiliation now pending will add 
1,300 pupils to this enrollment. Plans for the erection of the 
Liberal Arts College are well under way. 

The new Lake Lotawana, twenty-two miles from Kansas City, 
with a shore line of twenty-one miles, heavily wooded practically 
the entire extent, will be, when completed next April, next to 
the largest lake in Missouri. Through the generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton Thompson, a large and desirable tract on the 
lake shore has been donated and should make possible a summer 
Church and Assembly program for the entire Area. 

There are now sixteen hospitals and homes and ten institu- 
tions of learning under the auspices of our Church in the Area. 
Their problems are many, but they show very substantial prog- 
ress and are rendering an increasingly efficient service. 

At Port Arthur, Texas, the Church, through a business col- 
lege, is illustrating how such an institution can be used to pro- 
mote efficient lay leadership in our Churches. 

The Evangeline School for French-speaking people at Basile, 
Louisiana, has been combined with the Blinn Memorial School 
at Brenham, Texas. The trustees of Texas Wesleyan at Austin, 
Texas, are considering merging with the combined school at 
Brenham with the hope that a standard Junior College will be 
developed there. 

The University Senate, at the request of the Resident Bishop, 
on behalf of a commission representing Missouri Wesleyan at 
Cameron, and Ozark Wesleyan at Carthage, and Central Wes- 
leyan at Warrenton, made a survey of the denominational edu- 
cational institutions in Missouri. Some valuable suggestions 
were made in a comprehensive report, which look toward some 
possible changes and combinations in the interest of higher 
standards and more liberal support. 

Financial campaigns have been successfully consummated 
which have resulted in subscriptions amounting to $750,000 
for the Missouri Wesleyan and $1,200,000 for Ozark Wesleyan ; 
$600,000 for Oklahoma City University; $800,000 for South- 
western and substantial contributions for Baker and Kansas 
Wesleyan. 

At Baker the educational standards of the university have 
been advanced during the quadrennium in such a way as to 
secure for that institution the formal recognition of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. This recognition assures a 
rating which is accepted by the European universities. Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Church Boards of 
Education, recently declared: “Approval of the Association of 
the American Universities is the acid test of educational effi- 
ciency for American Colleges.” 
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The following tabulations constitute a.record of real achieve- 
ment and progress: 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Endow- Stu- In- De- 
Name Property Increase — ment Increase dents crease crease 
Baker...... Bie oaths $600,000 $175,000 $1,000,000 $220,000 525 8 
Blinn Memorial.... 163,000 17,500 67, 000 21,039 i See 11 


Central Wesleyan.. 246,000 29; 000 231,000 104, 000 AAOX FRIST OS. 

(Including Academy) 

Kansas Wesleyan... 965,000 ciaciene 284, 163 70, 280 502 See ne eee 
4,000 


Missouri Wesleyan. 439,000 ‘ 423, 200 165, 500 349 LL 5, 5 

Oklahoma City.... 422,000 105, 000 200, 000 150,000 1,430 1,107 .... 

Port Arthur. ....!. 126, 886 5 28,514 15,514 509-165 

Ozark Wesleyan... 353,413 221,913 276, 954 245, 454 490 421 

Southwestern...... 679, 000 148,000 1,354,806 1,034,207 1,306 291 

Texas Wesleyan... 125, 000 25 5 O00 ty | eeey cabaret his oe bee 26 8 
$4,119,299 $1,154,126 $3,865,637 $2,025,994 5,691 2,000 16 


This reveals a handsome increase in property valuation and 
in endowment, as well as a commendable gain in student 
enrollment. 


HOSPITALS 
A In- In- 
Name Property Increase Beds crease Nurses crease 
Asbury— Belleville—Goodland— 

Hays—Norton (Combined re- 

WOLL) cree nacre es $413,500 $223,500 180 40 51 28 
IBGtHEN Varn cme ts crete: 6265500 eke ae 145 ain 74 15 
Burge-Springfield.............. 65,000 citi. ces. 43 10 18 3 
Epworth-Liberal................ 50,000 50,000 36 36 21 21 
Freeman-Joplin................ 416,000 366, 000 7 77 23 23 
Grace-Hutchinson.............. 246, 000 184,000 90 . 50 47 30 
Missouri Methodist-St. Joseph... 1,250,000 750, 000 225 145 70 35 
Oklahoma Methodist Guthrie. . . 174,000 64, 000 40 et 68 18 
Wesley-Wichita................ 786, 282 103, 782 215 90 106 45 

$3,027,282 $1,741,282 1,051 448 478 218 
4 Free 
Name Patients Increase Service Increase Decrease 
Asbury—Belleville—Goodland — 

Hays—Norton (Combined re- 

DOLL) ere eee ree aire aaa 2,167 850 $8, 490 $3, 220 
Bethany... . 23s vs 3,007 100 72, S10 ee rere 
Burge-Springfield..... 720 96 1,632 939 


2,658 2,658 9,500 9,500 


Epworth-Liberal (New) 
2,880 2,880 9,666 9,666 


Freeman-Joplin (New)... 


Grace-Hutchinson..........-.- 2,266 607 7,491 4,691 
Missouri Methodist-St. Joseph. . . 3, 827 1,427 9,000 Fa 2.35 & 
Oklahoma Methodist-Guthrie. . . 2 ‘944 70 18,000 8,000 
Wesley-Wichita................ 4,807 1,993 13,682 2; 608 


$25,276 $10,681 $150,271 $38,624 $1, 382 


HOMES 


The Home for the Aged at Topeka has a property valuation 
of $242,000 (property and equipment), and has seventy-three 
uests. 
: The Home for the Aged at Marionville has a property valua- 
tion of $201,250 and cares for thirty-four guests. 

The Home for Children at Warrenton has a property valua- 
tion of $150,000, and cares for a family of 130 children. 

The emphasis during the quadrennium has been placed upon 
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Evangelism and Tithing. It is with some gratification there- 
fore, that we note that this year the Area leads the Areas in 
America in additions to Church membership. The Church 
membership is 317,801. The ministerial support for the quad- 
rennium has reached a grand total of $2,639,262; the value of 
the Church property is $25,793,738, and the value of the par- 
sonages increases this total by $3,798,900. During the quad- 
rennium pensions have been paid amounting to $379,885. 

The Sunday School enrollment for the Area is 350,780. The 
Epworth League Summer and Winter Institutes occupy a com- 
manding position in every Conference in the Area. Both of 
these organizations have developed wide-awake programs and 
have been aggressive forces for carrying forward the work of 
the Kingdom. 

The Kansas City National Training School, which is both 
a home and a school, has an enrollment of 153, and has grad- 
uated 101 during the quadrennium, and during the twenty- 
eight years of its existence has graduated 451 into fields of 
consecrated endeavor and continues to maintain its superior 
grade of work. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society report material increase in mem- 
bership and offerings for the quadrennium. 

A system of intensive endeavor under the leadership of the 
Board designated year by year, according to the World Service 
plan, has been worked out District by District, with the result 
that for the last third of the quadrennium, each Conference is 
showing an increase in World Service giving. 

The Methodist Book Concern has an ever-enlarging place in 
the work of the Area. The book sales and the distribution of 
Bible School literature have reached a new high peak during 
the quadrennium. 

The Area has conducted an office in the Methodist Book Con- 
cern which has rendered real service and which has been main- 
tained at a cost of one and one-half cents per member per year. 
The Episcopal Residence is pleasant and commodious and is 
located at 3939 Warwick Boulevard. 

The Central Christian Advocate has been a faithful, loyal, 
effective and timely helper in every situation and in every 
undertaking. 

The remarkable development of oil projects in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas has challenged the attention of the Church 
and called for the opening of new work in these fields where 
conditions are so difficult and the demands are so insistent. 

In certain parts of the Area which were opened more recently 
for settlement, only meager buildings and equipment were pos- 
sible at first. This perhaps is the chief reason the remarkable 
Church building and equipment program is so marked during 
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this quadrennium. First Church, Tulsa, is perhaps the out- 
standing illustration of this form of activity, with its commodi- 
ous new Church plant valued at $800,000. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Missouri and Oklahoma are comparatively 
equal in strength and have worked out between themselves a 
complete understanding in regard to continuing or discontinu- 
ing work in a given town where both Churches have interests 
and where only one is really needed. This involves more than 
an adequate exchange of property and members in two fields 
under immediate review, and calls for a system of book-keeping 
between the denominations over a period of years so that the 
exchanges need not be based alone on the relative strength of 
the Churches in any two towns. 

The first year of the quadrennium a Brotherhood Convention 
was held in Kansas City which brought together several thou- 
sands of our men from all parts of the Area. The information 
and inspiration developed through this remarkable gathering 
has resulted in good, in renewed interest, and in more efficient 
work on every District. 

The coming of the General Conference to this city and Area 
for the first time in Methodist history has created an unusual 
interest. It is devoutly hoped that it will not only be a school 
of Methodism to which thousands of our members will come for 
instruction and inspiration, but that it will be a center from 
which that which is high and holy and Christlike shall radiate 
to the last District and charge. 

Without the whole-hearted co-operation and the fine loyalty 
of the ministers and laymen of this Area, this report would 
not be possible. 


REPORT OF THE MANILA AREA 
CHarLes BAYARD MITCHELL, RESIDENT BISHOP 


During the past year our lack of funds has prevented any 
forward movement in erection of much needed churches and 
parsonages. What construction work has been done has been” 
paid for by the contribution of the missionaries from their 
already too meager salaries, and the gifts of the people whose 
limited resources are such that they can not now give their pas- 
tors such support as they sorely need to support their families, 
which as a rule are large. Yet a few new chapels have been 
erected and others have been repaired. 

Our work here would go forward with leaps and bounds had 
we more missionaries and the money to support them. The field 
is wide open to evangelistic effort and the harvest would be 
commensurate with any amount of seed which might be sown. 
Our national workers would welcome more missionaries. They 
are now working in beautiful harmony with the American mis- 
sionaries. If we had the money to support them, we could put 
a native District Superintendent on each of the seven districts, 
and then the four missionaries now employed in district work 
could be employed in opening up new fields, holding evangelistic 
services, Sunday School, Epworth League and Bible Institutes, 
and in assisting the native superintendents in raising the salaries 
of the pastors. The churches are not yet able to pay the salaries 
of the District Superintendents in addition to the salaries of the 
pastors. Each native Superintendent receives from our mis- 
sionary appropriation $600 and a little money for travel 
expenses. 

Two of our missionaries have been on furlough during this 
year of 192%. Dr. E. 8. Lyons, who has been here for more than 
twenty years, and whose services have been and still are invalu- 
able to the Mission, will return about Conference time. Herbert 
J. Riley, who has been in charge of the dormitory at San Fer- 
nando, Pampanga, and pastor of the English work in that city, 
has been gone this year, and while on his furlough has been work- 
ing among the Filipinos in San Francisco under the Home 
Mission Board. During his absence Mrs. A. L. Beckendorf, wife 
of the District Superintendent of the Central District, has been 
in charge, and has done most excellent work. But this arrange- 
ment compelled the family to move off their district, and Mr. 
Beckendorf has been compelled to do much extra traveling. Dr. 
B. O. Peterson has been acting as treasurer of the Mission and 
in charge of the Publishing House during Dr. Lyons’ furlough. 
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He has done his work in most masterful fashion. He takes his 
furlough when Dr. Lyons returns. 

It is my pleasure to record that our pastors have shown great 
. loyalty and devotion under very trying circumstances. Only one 
pastor has left us, and that was due to the impossible attitude 
of his wife, who had always been a hindrance to his work. The 
three Filipino District Superintendents are doing most efficient 
and heroic service. They know and love the Church and are 
most diligent in all their administrative work. I am considering 
the appointment of another Filipino Superintendent next year. 

Dr. J. F. Cottingham, one of our pioneer missionaries, is in 
charge of the Manila District, which covers a large territory 
outside of the city. He is leading his people in a movement to 
raise money for the supplementing of the salaries of the pastors 
on the weaker charges. His long experience on the Mission 
field, his use of the Tagalog dialect, and his untiring labors, all 
have conspired to make his work in the district most successful. 

A. L. Beckendorf is “a horse for work.” He has all the work 
of his district well organized, and has developed a large number 
of men and women helpers. I have found it difficult to keep 
track of all the institutes, conventions, and various meetings 
which he has successfully held during the year. By his own 
personal solicitations he has raised the money, most of it in 
Manila, for the erection of a very suitable boys’ dormitory in 
Cabanatuan, where a new High School has recently been 
located. A consecrated and capable Filipino is in charge of the 
dormitory. 

Last Conference I greatly enlarged the boundary of the Ca- 
gayan District, by including in it all the work in the Nueva 
Vizcaya Province. R. R. Moe, the District Superintendent, is 
compelled to be away from home almost all the time. He has 
no auto, and travels on pony-back, by boat, carabao cart, and on 
foot. Such devotion and diligence are almost unparalleled. 

The work in the Tarlac District, Brother Lorenzo Tamayo, 
Superintendent in charge, has greatly suffered by hundreds of 
our Methodists moving away into other parts of the Islands. 
But revivals, resulting in nearly 500 new members, have partly 
made up the loss. This brother was one of our early converts, 
and has been for twenty years a most loyal Methodist and suc- 
cessful pastor and superintendent. 

This past year the Pangasinan District, which had been so 
finely developed by Dr. Peterson, was placed in charge of 
Severino Cordero, one of our oldest and most efficient pastors, 
succeeding Dr. Peterson. This is one of our largest and most 
important districts, and Brother Cordero has proved himself 
equal to the great demands upon his bodily strength and also 
upon his administrative ability. He has more than met my 
expectations. 
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J. W. Moore is Superintendent of our smallest district, Locos 
Sur. In addition to the superintendency of the district, he has 
charge of the English work in Vigan, and supervises the Boys’ 
Dormitory. He has a splendid helper in Vicente Cordero, son of 
our District Superintendent of the Pangasinan District. Owing 
to the migration of many of our people in that district, and for 
other reasons, our work in Ilocos Sur Province is not making 
much headway. I am planning for a new method of approach 
to that district the coming year. 

The Pampanga District is in charge of another Filipino Super- 
intendent, Arcadio de Ocera, who has his district well organized. 
He has several very important building enterprises on foot, 
which will be brought to successful issue in the near future. 

We have instituted during the past year several new dor- 
mitories for boys and also some new ones for girls, in High 
School centers. Much credit for this forward movement is due 
to the Wesley Foundation of the Conference, under the enthusi- 
astic work of S. W. Stagg and his associates in the Foundation. 
All the new dormitories are in charge of native young men and 
women who have been trained by our missionaries. 

The fine property, owned by our Mission, on Rizal Avenue, 
one of the finest streets in Manila, occupied by our Publishing 
House, has been enlarged, and the income from rents will pay 
for the enlargement and improvements. This has been the best 
year in the history of the Publishing House. A capable foreman 
in the printing department explains the situation, and justifies 

the wisdom of Dr. Lyons in securing his services. 

I can not speak in sufficiently high terms of the work which 
is being carried on by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
The Mary J. Johnston Hospital is an increasing blessing to the 
poor women and children of Manila and vicinity. Although Dr. 
Rebecca Parish has been gone the past year on furlough, the 
Superintendent of Nurses, Miss Anna Carson, has been ill for 
much of the time, and another W. F. M. 8. nurse, Miss Grennan, 
has been seriously ill and undergone several operations, and two 
of the nurses have been on furlough, the work has progressed 
finely, and the hospital never had a better year. Dr. Hawthorne 
Darby has been in charge, and by the aid of Miss Deam, Miss 
Maull, and Miss Carson and Miss Grennan when well, has most 
heroically and faithfully carried on the work during Dr. Parish’s 
furlough. When one recalls the rare medical skill, the long 
experience, the remarkable personality, the beautiful Christian 
character, and the high professional standing in the city of Dr. 
Parish, it will readily appear what a task faced Dr. Darby when 
she stepped into the superintendency of the Hospital. But she 
has proved equal to the task, and has already won a fine place 
for herself in the medical circles of the city. The Nurses’ Train- 
ing School, in connection with the hospital, under the fine 
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leadership of Miss Carson, Miss Grennan and Miss Maull, will 
graduate a large class of nurses in March. 

Harris Memorial Training School never had a better year. 
Too much praise can not be given to the Superintendent of the 
School, Miss Marguerite M. Decker, the veteran representative 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. She has been ably 
assisted by Miss Evans, Miss Hewson, and Miss Black. The 
effective services of all the graduates of this school have not 
been excelled, indeed not equalled, by any native workers in the 
Island. Their work in Institutes, in Vacation Bible Schools, in 
preaching, visiting, singing, praying, conducting revivals, has 
not been surpassed even by our successful pastors. 

The Bible School at Lingayen, in which girls with less educa- 
tional advantages are being trained as Christian lay-workers in 
their home towns and barrios, has been very efficiently carried on 
by Miss Thompson and Miss Pletcher, during the furlough of 
Miss Mildred M. Blakely, the principal of the School. Larger 
dormitory and class-room facilities are much-needed, and a new 
and comfortable residence for the teaching staff is imperatively 
needed. 

Miss Dudley and Miss Wilk at Vigan, Miss Parkes at San 
Fernando, Miss Erbst at Tuguegarao, and Miss Charles in 
Manila, have conducted their dormitories and aided in district 
work so efficiently, that the whole work of the Mission has been 
forwarded by their ability and devotion. Miss Hazel Davis and 
Miss Pletcher have worked far beyond their strength in the vast 
territories where they have toiled as district visitors. Miss Erbst 
has been alone all year at the dormitory in Tuguegarao, and 
traveling widely in that great Cagayan Valley. She teaches, 
preaches, conducts institutes and visits among the people. All 
these women, to whom I have referred in this report, are doing 
personal Christian work, aside from their other taxing duties. 
Only by the help of God’s good grace and strength could they 
have accomplished so much during the past year. 

The enlarged Central Student Church in Manila is yet too 
small to accommodate the University students who desire to 
profit by the services of this church, which are in charge of that 
consecrated and eloquent preacher and pastor, Rev. S. W. Stagg. 
His furlough is due in 1928, but owing to the most urgent desire 
of his people, he has postponed his furlough for another year. 
This sacrifice on the part of Brother Stagg and his consecrated 
and talented wife is deeply appreciated by the congregation. 
Brother Stagg, in addition to his pastoral duties, edits the Phil- 
ippine Observer, and holds many evangelistic meetings for high- 
school students all over the Island. His physical strength and 
high enthusiasm keep him going. 

The Union Theological Seminary has been comfortably housed 
in the beautiful new building on Taft Avenue—a real ornament 
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to that noted Avenue. President A. L. Ryan has returned from 
his furlough, and once more is at the helm. By virtue of his 
beautiful Christian character, his scholastic training, his admin- 
istrative ability, his sane, modern outlook, his popularity among 
Filipinos and Americans, his wide knowledge of all things per- 
taining to the Archipelago, and his captivating, youthful 
enthusiasm, Dr. Ryan makes an ideal president of the Seminary. 
Our other Methodist representatives on the Seminary faculty 
are the Rev. and Mrs. O. L. Davis, who came out in 1926. 
Probably Mr. Davis is the most popular and successful teacher 
in the Seminary. He also preaches to an English-speaking con- 
gregation of Filipinos in Manila. Mrs. Davis, an accomplished 
musician, teaches music in the Seminary. This young missionary 
couple are graduates of De Pauw University, and they both are 
making a splendid contribution to our work in the Philippines. 

The mid-year Pastors’ Institute, held annually in Manila, by 
the Conference Board of Examiners, Dr. Cottingham chairman, 
is a most helpful agency in training our Conference undergrad- 
uates, getting them through their courses of study and inspiring 
them for their work. 

In closing my quadrennium on the Manila Area, I want to 
record my joy in being permitted to labor among such an 
appreciative and promising people, and to be associated with 
such able and consecrated missionaries. I do not hesitate to say 
that the whole world affords no such ripe field for missionary 
effort, and where so much is being done for the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth, with so few missionaries and at 
such small expenditure of missionary funds. 

There is talk in some quarters that the Manila and Singapore 
areas should be consolidated. To this I am most strongly 
opposed. The two fields are too far apart and each field requires 
the services of a superintending Bishop. But if such an unwise 
action should be taken by the General Conference, the residence 
of the bishop should be in Manila, under the American flag, 
where our very rapidly advancing Mission requires most careful 
administration. The two areas have nothing in common and 
can not be co-ordinated in any forward movement, as each has 
its own peculiar problems. Over half of the Bishop’s time would 
be spent at sea. Far better a missionary bishop for each field, 
than any attempt to supervise and direct the work with only one 
General Superintendent, whose residence, most of the time, 
would be, not in Manila nor in Singapore, but on some tramp- 
steamer plying the waters of this vast, far-stretching region. 


REPORT OF THE MEXICO AREA 
Grorcr A. MiIuter, Restipent BrsHop 


The Mexico Area at present comprises the five Latin American 
Republics of Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama, Peru and Bolivia. 
With close connections, fast steamers and good train service it 
is possible to travel from Mexico City to Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
in twenty-one days. Any adequate supervision of the work in 
this vast territory would require constant travel throughout the 
entire year. 

These five republics include widely divergent social and 
political conditions, but generally speaking there is everywhere 
a vigorous movement toward racial self-expression under the 
slogan of “Nationalism.” Organized labor, student federations, 
growing feminist forces, political demagoguery, expanding com- 
merce, military operations, territorial disputes and popular 
resentment over the increasing interference of the United States 
in Caribbean affairs all focus in a national self-consciousness that 
registers expanding life and adolescent effort to find a secure 
place in the family of nations. 


RactaL YouTH 


Nearly everywhere in Latin lands are evidences of abounding 
racial youth and vigor and with a steady movement toward 
greater political stability and an increasing measure of democ- 
racy with its good and ill. The illiterate laborers of Mexico 
today are coming to new social and industrial privileges and the 
country is emerging from the long twilight of monopoly, oppres- 
sion and revolution into the morning of a new day of advance- 
ment in the essentials of human wellbeing. 

Costa Rica, with but one brief revolution in twenty-seven 
years, enjoys a stable and efficient government based upon popu- 
lar franchise. Panama enjoys peace, progress and_ political 
autonomy, under treaty agreements with the United States. 
Peru has made remarkable gains in the past ten years, and 
Bolivia is just now going through a social awakening that 
promises good things for the long-oppressed Indian of the upper 
Andes. 

In all these republics there is steady progress in public educa- 
tion, with modern schools and trained teachers in the larger 
cities. The outlying districts and back-country still have poorly 
equipped schools, if any at all, but the situation is improving. 
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Mexico in the past four years has opened four thousand new 
rural schools. Panama has a good system of public schools, while 
Peru and Bolivia are making good gains in popular education. 
In spite of this our often poorly equipped and under-staffed 
Mission schools continue to hold a place of educational leader- 
ship in these lands. The explanation lies in the general apprecia- 
tion of the high morale of our institutions and the desire that 
children learn English and escape the heavy catechetical require- 
ments of schools religiously dominated by Roman priests. The 
recent campaign for educational advance in South America will 
do much to put our leading schools in position of permanent 
advantage among these peoples. 


Tur Latin ConTRIBUTION 


At present anything that savors of Pan-Americanism is un- 
popular in Latin America, due largely to growing distrust of the 
United States, as focused by the recent intervention in Nica- 
ragua. This has its unfortunate effect upon the work of our 
missions, but informed people do distinguish between the policies 
of the State Department and the principles and practice of a 
World Church which knows no political affiliations nor national 
frontiers. 

We of the North need to know how fine and valuable is the 
contribution that Latin America has yet to make to the final 
blend of humanity in the western world. There are reasons to 
look in the coming years for a bi-lingual, unified, all-American 
civilization with sympathetic mutual understanding between the 
peoples of the two languages, two racial viewpoints and two 
religious systems of the Latin and the English-speaking 
Americas. But first we of the North need a better understanding 
of the fineness of culture, the warmth of heart, the high capacity 
for friendship, the gracious social courtesy of our neighbors, and 
in truth, we ourselves might use a larger measure of these graces 
in our more blunt and materialistic civilization. 


READJUSTMENTS 


The quadrennium has been one of rending readjustments that 
have cost us some of the hard-won results of past service and 
sacrifice. We are now working with about one-half the annual 
~ resources of money and missionaries that we thought constituted 
a minimum four years ago. There is no margin anywhere; no 
replacements are possible for sickness, accidents or furloughs. If 
a man falls his work falls with him. Much work has been aban- 
doned, native self-support has been pushed sometimes to the 
breaking-point, but with all I have yet to hear the first com- 
plaint from any national worker. Everywhere the response of 
our people has equalled the sacrifices of our missionaries. 
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NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The quadrennium has seen a steady and rapid development 
of national leadership. In Mexico every Pastor, District Super- 
intendent and teacher of the schools of the Board of Foreign 
Missions (with the exception of one man) is a Mexican and 
everywhere there is deepening of the sense of responsibility for 
the conduct of the work. In the entire area we have left but 
fifteen married couples and eight single teachers. This speaks 
high praise for our fine national leadership. 


INADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 


As compared with other lands, Latin America Methodism is 
noted for its inadequate evangelistic equipment. Our people 
meet in rented rooms, wretched hovels, barren and uninviting 
halls, in some cases scarcely fit for domestic animals. In all 
Peru we have one small church building, in Bolivia not even 
one. Panama has three chapels, Costa Rica one. We can never 
expect. the sensitive, educated Latin to meet with us in such 
quarters; we would not do it ourselves were we in his place. 
Many pupils in our schools come from better class homes, but 
with such conditions surrounding our churches, much of the 
religious influence of the schools sinks out of sight when the 
pupils return to their home surroundings. If we had better 
churches and better trained pastors, the religious value of our 
schools might be conserved and intensified in the after lives of 
our students and their families. 


EKVANGELISTIC RESULTS 


There is abroad an idea that Latin America is not a fruitful 
field for evangelistic work. No greater mistake could be made. 
To say that we have not taken our evangelistic work very 
seriously would be nearer the truth. We are sometimes reminded 
that we are not working primarily to make Methodists but to 
leaven life, which has a plausible sound, but unless we can 
gather the results of our teaching into some organized expres- 
sion of the Christian fellowship and service, much of our efforts 
will be and now are arrows shot into the air. Lacking any 
definite target they will come down no one knows where and be 
lost in the desert sands of indifference and neglect. One of our 
weaknesses is the lack of effective co-ordination between the 
religious work of our schools and that of the churches. 

Considering our poor equipment and comparatively untrained 
ministry we have achieved remarkable results. After fifty years 
of work in Latin America we had more members and self support 
than were attained in China in the same length of time and with 
less investment of men and money. In evangelistic leadership 
our national men are winning high and deserved praise from all 
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who know their works. In self support we have reason for pride 
in the high level attained in all our fields. There is a ready and 
sincere response to the Gospel message wherever intelligently and 
sympathetically presented amid surroundings that do not cancel 
the effect of the sermon. If we were to devote more attention to 
the training of a really effective national ministry instead of so 
much to the general leavening of the social whole, without expec- 
tation of organized expression, we might in a few years develop 
a strong church. In general we have reversed the historical 
order of Churches first, and then institutions to care for the 
expanding life and increasing needs of a growing membership, 
and. have founded institutions first, hoping that churches might 
grow out of them. With limited resources we have not been 
able to give thorough training to our native leaders and we have 
been compelled to fill our schools with pupils whose fathers are 
able to pay high tuitions, thereby widening the gap between our 
educational and evangelistic work. We hold to the interpretation 
of the Good News in the widest and deepest terms of every 
human need and interest, but it would seem that our primary 
responsibility would be the carrying out of the Great Commission 
to go everywhere and evangelize everybody who will accept our 
message. A Mission School is an excellent place in which to 
evangelize the future leaders of the land but we need also some 
adequate church organization for conserving these results. 

The past three years have been marked by various spontaneous 
religious awakenings here and there throughout the area. 
Humble laymen have begun work among their neighbors, 
students have offered themselves for Christian service, men have 
tramped over long trails asking for some one to bring a Gospel 
message, good revivals have characterized nearly all our organ- 
ized churches. The harvest is ready for reapers. 


Our HFFECTIVE SystEmM 


With all gratitude for all good done by all agencies in all 
places, we also recognize the very high effectiveness throughout 
the Area of our own system of organization and administration, 
whereby the Annual Conference becomes the basis of a new and 
automatically autonomous work in every land. Our mission- 
aries do not meet apart by themselves to determine what may be 
good for the national pastors and mission agencies, but we are 
giving our national leaders a very large part in administrative 
and financial responsibility. There are no abuses of this pro- 
cedure and the national men are rendering service of the highest 
value in our administrative councils. 


Co-OPERATION 


Methodism is notable for its spirit of co-operation with all 
who exalt our Lord and travel our way and in Latin America 
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we have heartily entered into every forward-looking measure for 
the elimination of competition and the better co-ordination of all 
evangelical agencies. However, at the present time, co-operation 
among evangelical churches is at rather a low ebb, due to the 
unwillingness of some of our ecclesiastical neighbors to enter 
upon definite agreements or to surrender denominational ambi- 
tions, which they sometimes call “being led of the Spirit.” 


NatTIonaL Misstonary SocIETIES 


Our Church in Mexico is developing a strong missionary char- 
acter. The Mexican Missionary Society, reorganized in 1925, 
undertakes to aid struggling churches and under-paid_ pastors 
and to carry on work outside of Mexico, at present in Costa Rica, 
where a Mexican missionary took part in the founding of our 
Church in 1918. Our Mexicans are now seriously addressing 
themselves to the training and sending out of Mexican mission- 
aries to aid our work in Spanish-speaking lands. 

Peru has a National Missionary Society, which has made a 
good beginning and promises high future usefulness. The innate 
generosity of our Latin people makes them liberal sometimes 
almost to a fault in the support of every good cause and their 
scanty resources are often strained in their efforts to carry on 
the good work. 


BoLtvia 


Heroic is the band of missionaries that have carried on under 
the difficult conditions attendant upon an altitude of two and 
one-half miles above sea level. We have two great schools and 
a promising beginning among the Ayrama Indians and hope to 
open a medical-evangelistic work within a year. At present 
there is a radical movement among the student classes of the 
government schools that promises to loosen the hold of fanati- 
cism upon the minds of the people and open the doors for the 
Gospel everywhere. 


PERU 


The British-American Hospital near Callao has been our 
spectacular achievement of the last four years. Dr. and Mrs. 
McCornack have made this institution known through the West 
Coast as an outstanding achievement in skillful surgery and 
medical help for all in need of such attention. 

Dr. M. A. Rader has given himself*to the founding of the 
Fay Wolfe Memorial Bible School, which when inaugurated will 
send trained workers out to all parts of the country. 

The past years have seen a steady increase of the spirit of tol- 
erance and under the present stable government Peru presents 
one of our most promising evangelistic opportunities. 
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PANAMA 


Our one school in Panama has run beyond its bounds and 
has a waiting list of pupils willing to pay for the privilege of 
enrollment. The interior of the Isthmus presents a remarkable 
evangelistic opportunity and awaits only men and means to 
enter in and possess the goodly land. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica is the gem of the Latin Republics. Beautiful for 
situation, lovely as to scenery, fertile soil, intelligent people; 
here we are challenged by great possibilities as soon as we can 
man and finance this field. 


Mexico 


The struggle between the Vatican and the Mexican Constitu- 
tion has so far resulted in favor of the Mexican Government. 
All ministers are required to register as such with the govern- 
ment and to be Mexicans by birth. All Protestant pastors are 
Mexicans and comply with the law as a matter of routine. 
Hverywhere they carry on their ministry without molestation. 
Under orders from Rome, all priests refuse to register, claiming 
that to do so would be to admit that the secular government has 
jurisdiction over the church, which they deny. There is not 
now and has not been any religious persecution on the part of 
the present Mexican Government. 

Our Mexican pastors are a group of remarkable men. ‘Tried 
in the fires of difficulty, proved by all the tests of high loyalty 
and devotion, they are faithful, intelligent and energetic. Under 
all circumstances they have given worthy account of their 
stewardship and to-day are steadily marching forward to larger 
achievements in the extension of the Gospel within and without 
their own land. ; 

The quadrennium has been a time of testing for our people 
and institutions and we have been tried, sometimes as by fire. 
Out of it all emerge a stronger church, a focused purpose and 4 
settled determination to follow to the end in the steps of Him 
who through tribulations has sent upon our people something 
of his spirit of service and has permitted to fall across our 
pathway the shadow of his own cross of sacrifice. 


REPORT OF THE NEW ORLEANS AREA 
Rogpert EH, Jones, RESIDENT BisHoP 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: 


The General Conference of 1864 authorized “the bishops to 
organize among the colored ministers for the benefit of our 
colored members and population Mission Conferences—one or 
more, where in their Godly judgments the exigencies of the work 
may demand it.” The bishops were to determine also the 
boundaries of such Mission Conferences until the meeting of 
the next General Conference. 

The General Minutes show that John P. Newman, a mem- 
ber of the New York Conference, was appointed missionary for 
the year 1864-1865, to New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Agreeable to the action of the General Conference, Bishop 
Edward Thomson organized the Mississippi Mission Confer- 
ence in New Orleans on Christmas Day, 1865. Twelve colored 
preachers were admitted on trial. In the organization of the 
Conference it is said that one of the colored brothers said that 
not one of their number was competent to act as secretary, there- 
upon one of them nominated J. P. Newman, who was duly 
elected secretary and served for two years. This Mission Con- 
ference embraced our work in Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. 
There was at the time a total membership of 2,216, including 
our white work, with thirteen local preachers. Church and par- 
sonage property occupied by our colored membership, at that 
time was valued at $47,000. In this enlistment of property was 
old Wesley Church, valued at $30,000. Ames Church, which 
was in the list of appointments, was not given a valuation at 
that time. Out of this Mission Conference have grown the 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Upper Mississippi, Texas and West Texas 
Conferences. These Conferences are represented in this Gen- 
eral Conference by thirty. delegates. 

There are in this Area 110,542 members, with 1,367 churches, 
534 parsonages, with a total property valuation of $4,709,198. 
A rather remarkable development, all things considered. 

These Conferences are now served by secretaries, all of whom 
are graduates from one or more of our schools and there will be 
found in the enrollment of these Conferences more than a score 
of men who have college degrees. Several of the men have re- 
ceived their Doctor’s degree in Philosophy, others have done post- 
graduate work in Boston, Northwestern, Syracuse and other uni- 
versities of similar grade. The rank and file of the men have 
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been touched at some time or other by some one of our schools. 
Among our laymen are found many of the most representative 
and outstanding leaders of the Negro group in these States; men 
who are practicing law, medicine, conducting large business 
enterprises, directors of fraternal organizations, farmers and 
educators of high standing in the schools of these several States. 
The New Orleans Area furnishes quite a romantic chapter in the 
history of missions. This showing is a rather remarkable 
tribute to the type of work that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has done during all these years. 


CONFERENCES HELD 


Of the Conferences in the New Orleans Area I have held dur- 
ing the quadrennium: The Tennessee, Central Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Upper Mississippi and West Texas two times each and the 
Louisiana and Texas Conferences three times each. The fol- 
lowing Conferences outside of my Area I have held one time 
each: Atlanta, Central Missouri, Delaware, Little Rock and 
North Carolina. 


EVANGELISM 


Special emphasis has been placed upon evangelism. Retreats 
have been held in most of the districts at which time a five-year 
program in evangelism was set up and personal evangelism 
stressed. The District Conference is a popular feature of our 
work. In some of the Annual Conferences a summer and a fall 
District Conference are held. These are mainly conferences of 
evangelism. Revivals have not ceased, they continue to be of 
large service in some centers, but the task of winning souls has 
grown gradually upon laymen and ministers alike so that in 
group meetings, District Conferences, Annual Conferences and 
in the four Area Councils held, no opportunity has been lost to 
lay stress upon the importance and obligation of our ministers 
and laymen for the winning of the present generation. Although 
there has been no remarkable demonstration, there has been a 
gradual lifting of the spiritual life. There was an increase in 
membership of the Area during the past year. This evangelistic 
uplift is reflected also in the World Service giving of the Area. 


MIGRATION 


In my report for this Area for the quadrennium ending 1924, 
I stated that the Area had lost 18,445 members by migration. 
There has been a let up in migration, although not a complete 
cessation. A few of the people continue to move northward and 
westward but the population has become a little more stabilized, 
due largely to improvements in economic, educational and agri- 
cultural advantages offered to the colored people in the South. 
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FLOOD SITUATION 


The Mississippi flood was a matter of nation-wide comment 
and while it affected immediately only the Clarksdale and Green- 
wood Districts of the Upper Mississippi Conference, Vicksburg 
District of the Mississippi Conference and the Alexandria, Baton 
Rouge, Lateche, Lake Charles and Monroe Districts of the 
Louisiana Conference, all of the territory more or less was 
affected. The flood, besides the havoc of devastation, uncovered 
one of the sore spots of America. Along the Mississippi River 
the Negro population of twenty counties is seventy-five per cent 
or more, of five counties sixty-two per cent or more and of six 
counties fifty per cent or more. This section is the blackest spot 
of America in another particular. For the most part the Negro 
populations were tenant farmers and were held to the plantations 
by labor contracts, and in some instances the condition was just 
a little better than chattel slavery. We have church work all 
through this territory. Our churches and missions are more or 
less affected by the attitude of the planters toward the Church, 
and by their ideals for the persons who live on the plantations. 
The flood not only uncovered adverse economic conditions but 
was the occasion for some measure of improvement, not a great 
deal, but some, in housing conditions, in health and in the rela- 
tion between tenant and landlord. 


PROHIBITION 


The Eighteenth Amendment has been of direct and distinct 
benefit to the entire Negro population within this Area and else- 
where. It would not be expected that one cannot find cases of 
infraction of the prohibition law in this group, but by far a 
larger percentage of the people have been blessed in this era 
by soberness which has promoted better schools, better churches, 
better homes and larger bank accounts. In observing the de- 
positors of one bank, in a row of fifteen, thirteen Negroes were 
counted. There has been very marked development in the home 
life. Homes of refinement, modest to be sure, indicative of a 
higher and better living, are far more numerous. Prohibition de- 
serves the credit. That the largest bulk of the Negro population 
lives within the dry territory is one of the compensations of 
life. 

CLEAN-UP WEEK 


Clean-up Week has become a fixture with the Area. During 
the first year of the last quadrennium Clean-up Week was pro- 
moted by extensive correspondence, report cards and other 
printed matter. Now the churches have accepted Clean-up Week 
as a fixed item on the church calendar. The Conferences and 
Area Council renew annually their pledges to observe Clean-up 
Week. Many inspiring responses are given. In one instance, a 
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pastor reports that the Clean-up Week attracted the attention of 
the entire community so that the week following the white 
high school put on a Clean-up Week. It is safe to say that from 
sixty to seventy-five per cent of the churches observe, in the 
spring, Clean-up Week, which promotes the cleaning of the 
church and parsonage and yards of both, the planting of flowers 
and grass and making general repairs, 


HOMES FOR THE AGED 


Lafon Old Folks Home of New Orleans has increased its 
capacity and has made remarkable showing during the last two 
or three years, having been approved by the Community Chest 
of New Orleans and written into its annual budget. 

Mississippi Old Folks Home has been incorporated. A site has 
been purchased and paid for and money is being raised for the 
erection of a building on the grounds of the Gulfside Chautauqua 
and Camp Meeting Ground. 

Texas Old Folks Home has bought a very substantial piece of 
property in the city of Houston and has met the notes that have 
_so far fallen due. 

DEACONESS WORK 


An effort has been made to place in some of our stronger 
and strategically located churches graduate deaconesses. In this 
effort we have had the heartiest and most generous co-operation 
on the part of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. We 
began the work in New Orleans with a supervising deaconess and 
two other deaconesses assigned to parish work. The deaconess in 
garb is welcomed. The feeling is that the Sisterhood is abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the situation which we face on account 
of the large Sisterhood of the Catholic church operated in this 
section, particularly in Louisiana. Since the work has begun 
there have been more calls for deaconesses than we can fill. 


THE WORK OF THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society is one of 
the most important features of our work in this Area. The 
Elizabeth Rust Home at Holly Springs, the Peck Home at New 
Orleans, the Eliza Dee Home at Austin, Texas, the Sager Brown 
Orphanage at Baldwin, Louisiana and the several kindergartens 
operated in New Orleans, are institutions that are proving their 
worth. ‘They are well directed, well located and are having a 
large influence upon the life of our women and children. No 
finer work is being done in the South than the work of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. . 


TYPES OF CHURCH WORK 
We bought, five years ago, from the Franklin Street Congre- 
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gation of the Gulf Conference the church and parish house at 
Franklin and Saint Andrew Streets in the city of New Orleans. 
A new church was organized along institutional lines under the 
chartered name of People’s Methodist Episcopal Church. Not 
only have we built up a substantial membership, with this 
church paying its full World Service quota of $350 yearly but 
there has been built up the one best Social Service Center in 
New Orleans and one of the very best in the entire South among 
colored people. There are twelve paid workers and four volun- 
teers. Among the departments in full operation are the Child 
Welfare Clinic, Day Nursery, Girls’ Club, Employment Bureau 
and Mothers’ Rest Awhile Camp. 

On a whole the building projects have not gone forward during 
this quadrennium so largely as during the previous quadrennium. 
There have been built, however, a number of outstanding 
churches. One of the most encouraging building enterprises is 
that of the Wesley Tabernacle, Galveston, Texas, the Rev. E. W. 
Kelly, D.D., pastor. This church undertook remodeling at a 
cost of $45,000 and that without making application to or re- 
ceiving a single dime from the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension. This debt has been reduced to less than 
$7,000 and gives us a church modern in every way, in the heart 
of a growing population and stands out as a most important 
church enterprise for our group in the city of Galveston. This 
is an example of self-support, fine leadership and of Community 
Service. 


BETTER CHURCH MUSIC 


Emphasis has been placed upon the use of the hymns of the 
church. To Bishop Thirkield we are indebted for getting out a 
small booklet under the title of “Great Hymns of the Church.” 
This booklet sells for ten cents, and places a collection of the 
best hymns in easy reach of the people. The spirituals have not 
lost in popularity, but have rather gained, while on the other hand 
there has been a lessening of interest in the ordinary gospel 
songs with the refrain. The fine hymns of the Church are find- 
ing a larger place in our church worship. There has been a 
decided improvement in the choirs, not only as to the singing, but 
as to the personnel and to the serious approach of their task. 
This coming summer the Area plans to promote a, conference 
on Church Music. 


WESLEY FOUNDATION 


The tax-supported schools in the States of this Area, as else- 
where, occupy a most important place in the education of our 
people. Our young people, of course, attend these schools and 
to meet the situation we have attempted the organization and 
promotion of the Wesley Foundation. These projects can be 
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mentioned only as an indication of what can be done rather 
than what has already been accomplished. We have the begin- 
ning of the work at Southern University, Scotlandville, La. 
Here we have one of our best trained men, the Rev. G. W. 
Carter, a graduate of college and seminary. His wife also is a 
college graduate. They have access to the student body of 
Southern University. We have the mere beginning of an equip- 
ment. At the State School of Alabama, located at Normal, our 
work is in charge of the Rev. A. W. McKinney, A.M., who is a 
former college president. He is permitted to serve as chaplain 
of the school and has direct supervision of the religious life of 
the entire student body. We have appeals from other States to 
begin this type of work, particularly in Texas, where there is a 
great institution. 


GULFSIDE ASSOCIATION 


I reported at the last General Conference that a tract of land 
along the Mississippi Coast had been secured for the establish- 
ment of a Summer Training Camp, known as the Gulfside Chau- 
tauqua and Camp Meeting Ground. This enterprise has steadily 
grown in public confidence and good will. Two large and four 
small buildings have been constructed. During the season of 
1927 there were fifteen schools scheduled. Among these was a 
State Normal with the approval of the State Departments of the 
States of Louisiana and Mississippi. Also College Extension 
Courses were offered under the direction of New Orleans, Rust 
and Haven Colleges. At the dedicatory exercises of the grounds, 
held August 31, 1927, there were present Bishops Thirkield, 
Clair and Scott, Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, diocese of Mississippi, Bishop W. J. Walls, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, and the entire 
roster of county officials of Hancock County, State of Missis- 
sippi. This enterprise has been investigated by some of the out- 
standing boards of America and has met with very encouraging 
commendation. It is destined to be to the Negro of the South 
what Lakeside, Ocean Grove, Round Lake and other similar 
enterprises are to the people in that section of the country. 


OUR SCHOOLS 


The schools in the Area are directed by the Board of Educa- 
tion and they are an important part of our work. 

Flint Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Training School—It 
would be hard to estimate the value of this institution in the life 
of New Orleans and vicinity. 

So remarkably has the work of this hospital gone forward that 
the Community Chest of New Orleans has approved it and 
makes a substantial appropriation to its budget. We are looking 
forward to a new hospital. A new site has been secured in one 
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of the best locations that can be found in the city of New 
Orleans. The price paid for the square was $77,500, although 
it is estimated to be now worth $90,000. A committee is study- 
ing plans for the new hospital which is estimated to cost between 
a half million and a million dollars. 

The hospital received during the past four years 4,035 patients 
and did $45,799.51 worth of free work. There have been 
graduated during the quadrennium thirty nurses, three mid- 
wives and six internes. 

The nurses are employed by the government at the different 
Veteran Hospitals. They served gallantly during the recent 
Mississippi flood. We find Flint Goodridge nurses doing public 
health nursing in Saint Louis, Mo., Detroit, Mich., and Beau- 
mont, Texas; school nursing in the cities of New Orleans and 
Houston and employed as State Nurses by the State of Louisiana. 
Two are employed steadily in the tuberculosis wards at Charity 
Hospital, of New Orleans. Others are doing private duty nurs- 
ing in the States of Illinois, California, Missouri, Florida, 
Georgia, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana. Still 
others are doing institutional work in Illinois, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Louisiana. 

Dr. T. Restin Heath, of the Kansas Conference, and Mrs. 
Heath gave eight years to this institution and under their ad- 
ministration it grew to the point where it is recognized as an A- 
grade hospital by the American Association of Hospitals. Doctor 
Heath was called to Bethany Hospital, Kansas City, and upon 
his acceptance of that position the Superintendency of Flint 
Goodridge was supplied by the election of Dr. H. W. Knight, a 
man who has had large experience, having been a medical mis- 
sionary in India and Africa. 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas, shows a gratifying 
improvement in the student body and faculty. In 1922 there 
were forty students of college grade; at present there are two 
hundred and ninety students of college grade. 

In 1924 there were three teachers holding approved advanced 
degrees, all others holding bachelor degrees. There are now on 
the faculty three holding Master of Arts degrees, one with Doctor 
of Philosophy, one with Bachelor of Divinity degree and all 
others with Bachelor of Arts degrees, most of whom have done 
further graduate work. In 1924 the institution was rated as a 
standard A-junior college, while in 1926, it was rated as a stand- 
ard A-senior college by Texas. In 1927 Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and six Southern States approved Samuel Huston 
College as an A-grade standard college. In February, 1928, 
the college was recognized by North Carolina as an A-grade 
institution. 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, has grown gradually for a 
number of years. During the last decade, however, especially 
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the past eight years, its development has been more noticeable ; 
and particularly pronounced has been its expansion within the 
present quadrennium. 

Ten years ago we had less than 150 college students enrolled ; 
to-day Wiley has more than 500, counting students in the Exten- 
sion Schools operated in three different cities. There are 389 
resident college students. 

Wiley is now recognized and rated as class “A” by the State 
Departments of Education in Texas and North Carolina; its 
diploma is recognized by Harvard University as an accredited 
institution, and its graduates are admitted on approval by Har- 
vard, Northwestern, Wisconsin and Colorado Universities. Ten 
years ago, of course, Wiley was practically unknown in the larger 
educational circles. Eight years ago its enrollment consisted 
chiefly of sub-college and elementary grade students; to-day 
more than seventy per cent of its registration is of college grade. 
Ten years ago the personnel of its faculty did not have a teacher 
with an advanced degree and few of them were from any 
reputable institution; to-day each department head has either 
an advanced degree or has done practically all the work neces- 
sary to obtain one. Eleven members of the Wiley faculty have 
done from two to six quarters of graduate work. Every member 
of the academic faculty holds a bachelor’s degree from some 
reputable institution. Dr. M. W. Dogan has been president of 
this school for thirty-two years. 

Rust College, located at Holly Springs, Mississippi, for the 
year 1923-24, had an enrollment of 104 boys and 72 girls in the 
High School Department, and for the same period an enrollment 
of thirty-six in the College Department, four of whom were spe- 
cial students. For the year 1927-28 the High School Depart- 
ment showed an enrollment of 97 boys and 153 girls, a total of 
250, while the College Department had an increased enrollment 
of 83, 48 men and 35 women, all classified as regular college 
students, a gain of 51 students. 

The faculty of this college in 1923-24 consisted of seventeen 
persons, eight of whom were without any Academic degree, seven 
with Bachelor of Arts degree, one Bachelor of Science and one 
Ph.D. The faculty of 1927-28 consists of twenty-one teachers 
with degrees, fourteen Bachelors of Art, three Masters of Art, 
one Bachelor of Music, one Master of Music, one B.L.I., and one 
Bachelor of Divinity. In this college the High School and 
Junior College are accredited by the State of Mississippi. 

New Orleans College showed a total enrollment for 1923-24 
of 543. The total enrollment for 1927-28 is 887. In 1923-24 
there were 108 college students, at present there are 350. The 
total faculty in 1923-24 was twenty. It is now thirty. The 
total college faculty four years ago numbered six and the total 
college faculty to-day is twelve, All of the professors in the 
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college have done graduate work. Three have their master’s 
degrees and three will secure their degree this summer. The 
plan is to require the master’s degree or the doctor’s degree of 
all professors in the college. Instructors in the high school must 
have at least the A.B. degree. New Orleans College is now 
approved by the State Board of Education for the States of 
Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, Mississippi and Florida. It is a 
member of the Association of Colleges for Negro youth, the 
highest standardizing agency among colored schools. It pro- 
moted the organization of the South Central Association of 
Colleges for Negro Youth. Within the quadrennium the summer 
school was established with the first half of the session in New 
Orleans and the second half at Waveland. Three extension 
centers have been established which are approved by the State 
Board of Education: Alexandria, Lake Charles and Thi- 
bodaux. 

Founders’ Day was begun in 1927. The date is March 22nd. 
It was on this date in 1874 that the charter of the school was 
granted by the State Legislature. Bishop J. C. Hartzell was the 
guest of honor and chief speaker in 1927. 

Haven Teachers College, from 1878, the year of its founding, 
until 1920, the Meridian Academy, now Haven Teachers College, 
was merely a Grammar and High School, serving chiefly the city 
of Meridian. Since 1920 the courses have been revised, and the 
institution so equipped that both the High School and Junior 
College are accredited by the Mississippi State Department of 
Education, and graduates of the High School are accepted in the 
Freshman year of colleges in all parts of the country. The 
college classes have increased from 0 in 1920 to 170 at the pres- 
ent time. Before 1920, no special attention was paid to the 
securing of teachers with college degrees; now all heads of 
departments and head teachers hold college degrees. 

We have also in the Area Walden College at Nashville, and 
the Central Alabama Institute at Birmingham. The latter insti- 
tution is not being operated at this time. 


WORLD SERVICE 


The Area did not raise so much World Service for the quad- 
rennium ending as it did for the previous quadrennium. ‘The 
third World Service year showed a fine increase over the second 
year. Each Conference in the Area for the third World Service 
year as compared with the second made a substantial increase 
with the exception of the Upper Mississippi Conference. ‘Two 
districts of this Conference were hit pretty heavily by the flood. 
Even with the handicap of the flood the Upper Mississippi Con- 
ference showed a decrease of only $652.35. 

A very much better showing is registered in comparing the 
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World Service receipts with the total benevolent collections for 
the four years 1915-18: 


CoNnFERENCE 1915 1916 1917 1918 Total 
Central Alabama....... $1,986.00 $1,636.00 $1,857.00 $2,590.00 $8,069.00 
TOUISIANA dors «see atetern Sia 3,023.00 3,006.00 2,703.00 2,340.00 11,072.00 
Mississippi...°/.4 244 so. 3,366.00 5,608 .00 3,208.00 3,415.00 15,597.00 
ACS CCR eee eer See 3,309.00 3,570.00 3,170.00 3,687.00 13,736.00 
Upper Mississippi...... 3,882.00 3,479.00 3,856.00 3,545.00 14,762.00 
West Texas... .... gap ber 3,649.00 4,326.00 4,123.00 4,777.00 16,805.00 
Pennesseoanic. cacea 475.00 889.00 1,513.00 1,666.00 4,543.00 

$84, 584.00 

First Second Third Fourth Total 
World World World World Three Yrs. 

CoNnrERENCE Service Service Service Service 834 Mos. 
Year Year Year Year 

$92,348.63 $76,156.00 $89,204.81 $10,305.77 $268,015.21 
Central Alabama....... 8,981.43 6,907.33 8,409.58 471.50 24,769.84 
Louisiana. . . etaidee 15,968.61 12,413.78 16,808.11 1,380.00 46,570.50 
Mississippi. 12,999.50 15,992.31 15,993.12 1,830.70 46,816.63 
Tennessee. . 3 4,714.37 4,437.45 6,057.25 1,029.92 16,238.99 
UPOXAG tapos s/siakesayecsegelNss sje 15,770.23 11,756.00 15,991.23 1,257.65 44,775.11 
Upper Mississippi....... 17,409.80 13,940.55 13,288.20 1,920.00 46,558.55 
West Texas. .)..0...5.- 16,504.69 10,708 .58 12,657.32 2,416.00 42,286.59 


When it is taken into consideration that our churches raise 
the bulk of their quota on Easter it can readily be seen that the 
report so far for the fourth World Service year does not indi- 
cate percentage of giving when the returns are in for the full 
year. 

In closing this report acknowledgment should be made 
of the fine fellowship that I have enjoyed with the pastors, dis- 
trict superintendents and laymen of the New Orleans Area. 
They have been generous and cordial in the support of the Area 
program and to them all credit is due for whatever success has 
been achieved. For all time to come the larger percentage of our 
people will live in the South. There should be no slacking in 
interest in their behalf, on the other hand they should be led to 
the point as early as possible where they will bear a proportionate 
share of the world-wide program of the Church. While much 
has been accomplished for the Negro in the South much yet 
remains to be done. The Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
field of endeavor should not withdraw in the slightest degree. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK AREA 
LuTHer B. Witson, REsIpENT BrsHop 


The report of the New York City Area for the past quad- 
rennium is on the whole one of fairly encouraging success. 
The usual activities of the Church have had the interest and 
support of laity and ministry. The membership for the Area 
has shown a gain of 2,768, the total being 219,909. The amount 
received for World Service is $5,863,418. There have been more 
Churches and parish houses and parsonages erected or secured 
during these years than in any of the previous quadrenniums 
since the institution of the Area system. The value of Church 
property as reported is $43,038,901. 

The outstanding building enterprises are as follows: 

The Park Avenue Church, Manhattan, has completed its 
edifice and the revenue expected from the lease of the ground 
not occupied by the Church proper has been available for the 
work. 

Broadway Temple, which is engaged in the most costly of 
the enterprises undertaken by any of our congregations, has 
completed two of the three units of construction—the apart- 
ment house wings. The completion of the central unit, the 
Church proper, was delayed by unexpected developments involv- 
ing greatly increased outlay and necessitating an additional 
financial campaign which is now in progress. It is confidently 
expected that success will crown the effort of those who have, 
with such resolute optimism, given themselves to the enterprise 
of completing this structure where, upon the highest point 
within the limits of Greater New York, it will lift the cross to 
dominate the skyline of the city. 

In Brooklyn, Hanson Place and Summerfield have united 
and are to erect a Church in the very center of that city of 
churches, within two or three blocks of the old Hanson Place 
site. The new Church is to be known as Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The old Calvary Church during the quadrennium completed 
its new building in the neighborhood of New York University 
and turned over its commodious building in Harlem to Salem 
congregation. The new St. Mark’s Church, Manhattan, has 
been completed and dedicated. Largely by the encouragement 
of the City Society and under its guidance a large Church 
building, formerly occupied by a Lutheran congregation, was 
purchased. It is in one of the neighborhoods occupied almost 
exclusively by our colored population. The debts involved in 
this addition to our denominational equipment are large and, 
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to a less heroic group, would be discouraging, but we are hoping 
that by the continuance of patient and generous endeavor the 
financial problem will ultimately be solved. 

Thoroughly equipped parish houses have been erected by St. 
Mark’s, Brooklyn; New Rochelle, Bay Ridge, and Simpson, 
Brooklyn. 

The erection of the great printing plant of our Book Concern 
at Dobbs Ferry is within the Area, if not properly of it, and is 
one of those factors making for the advancement of the work 
here, in that it illustrates our denominational strength and 
ability. 

The Methodist Episcopal Hospital of Brooklyn, one of the 
earliest ventures in the healing ministry of Methodism, has 
added $398,034.63 to its Endowment Fund. Improvements 
have totaled another $100,000. They have added a Medical 
Unit at a cost of $150,000 and a new Service Building at a 
cost of $300,000. A total number of 35,717 patients have been 
treated and the total expenditures have been $2,085,727.99. Mr. 
Alfred P. Sloan, who succeeded Dr. James M. Buckley as Presi- 
dent of the Trustee Board, has felt obliged, under his physi- 
cian’s orders, to retire from the position to which he has given 
himself with such rare lberality and leadership. The work 
is to be carried forward under the presidency of Mr. Frank A. 
Horne, worthy of a place in the line of unusually gifted leaders. 

The Methodist Episcopal Home for the Aged in New York 
City has added to its endowment more than $300,000 and has 
secured an eligible lot on one of the commanding elevations in 
the western section of the city, where it is planned to erect 
a larger and more adequately equipped home. 

The Brooklyn Home for the Aged has added a new story to 
its edifice. 

The homes and hospitals of the Area of the German and 
Swedish Conferences are generously supported and wisely 
administered. The Deaconess Homes in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and Jersey City, the St. Christopher’s Home at Dobbs Ferry, 
the Five Points Mission, have all been strengthened financially 
and in equipment during the quadrennium. 

The Aged People’s Home, sustained in part by the Newark 
Conference, is at Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 

Mr. John E. Andrus has secured a charter for a Children’s 
Home to be instituted in Westchester County in memory of 
his sainted wife. It will be one of the objects supported by 
the Surdna Foundation, to which he has dedicated a consider- 
able portion of his fortune. 

Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
was chartered in 1866, opened in 1874 as a co-educational school 
and was in 1910 made a seminary for young women. It has a 
property value of $785,000 and is without debt. There are 
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twenty-three teachers on its faculty and a student body of about 
170. It steadfastly holds to its ideals as a Christian school. 
The certificates of the School are accepted in all colleges grant- 
ing this recognition to secondary schools. 

Drew Seminary for Young Women at Carmel has had its 
full quota of students. Additional land has been secured for 
the McClelland Athletic Field: The School is registered and 
chartered by the University of the State of New York, and all 
colleges which accept certificates from any of the secondary 
schools, accept those of Drew Seminary. Seventy per cent of 
the present senior class are expecting to enter college. 

Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, continues 
to maintain its high standard of excellence. In February, 1925, 
Dr. James Lukens McConaughy assumed the Presidency, and 
his administration has won the cordial approval of trustees, 
alumni and students. Since 1924 four new buildings have 
been erected : : 

The Olin Memorial Inbrary, in memory of Dr. Stephen Olin, 
second President of the College, and his-son, Stephen H. Olin, 
for many years Wesleyan’s most distinguished alumnus, trustee 
and acting president. 

The Hall Laboratory of Chemistry, in memory of Gardiner 
Hall, Jr., his son, William Henry Hall, and his son. 

The Shanklin Laboratory of Biology, in memory of the late 
President William Arnold Shanklin. 

The Harriman Hall, a dormitory erected through the gen- 
erosity of Henry I. Harriman, ’95, in memory of his father, 
Daniel G. Harriman, of the class of 1864. 

Two of these buildings, the Olin Memorial Library and the 
Hall Laboratory of Chemistry, are already in use, and the re- 
maining two will be ready for occupancy and use about com- 
mencement time. The morale of the college body was never 
better. The curriculum of Wesleyan has been modified to har- 
monize with the more recent developments of college standards 
and program. 

Drew Theological Seminary has recently determined to avail 
itself of the provisions of its original charter and broaden its 
curriculum and program under the title, Drew University. 
Under the old name there were in reality associated with the 
School of Theology, the College of Missions and the College of 
Graduate Work. With the change of name recently agreed upon, 
there is to be organized a college of Liberal Arts. This new 
chapter in the story of Drew had its inspiration in the generous 
devising of two of the members of our Calvary East Orange 
Charge, Mr. Leonard D. Baldwin and Mr. Arthur J. Baldwin. 
Their initial gift includes $500,000 for the erection of the build- 
ing and an endowment of $1,000,000 for the support of the 
work. The donors are brothers who were graduated from Cor- 
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nell University in the same class, pursued the study of law 
together, entered upon its practice together, and have con- 
tinued through all the years in business and home and Church 
relations, to maintain not only unbroken, but with increasing 
vigor and beauty the attitude of a brotherhood well nigh ideal. 
To the college founded by their generosity they give the name 
“Brothers College.” It should be added that the determination 
to add thus to the educational facilities of the Church has grown 
out of their study of conditions, the knowledge that more stu- 
dents were applying for entrance into our colleges and universi- 
ties than could be received, and their further conviction that 
the association of this College with the Theological School 
would simplify the problem for many of those contemplating 
the work of the ministry, while at the same time giving to the 
students of the new college advantages growing out of local 
environment not to be secured elsewhere. 

By the generosity of Mr. W. S. Pilling of Philadelphia, there 
has been erected on the campus of Drew Theological Seminary 
at Madison a statue of Asbury, which in general follows the 
lines of the statue erected in Washington, though they are not 
identical. It was erected to the memory of the Rev. Edward 
Stellwagon Pilling of the class of 1885 and is one of the most 
impressively eloquent memorials that could have been raised. 
Those who look upon this equestrian statue must feel that the 
spirit of that great itinerant administrator, counsellor and evan- 
gelist, Bishop Asbury, is still inspiring and challenging us. 

Drew Seminary, or as it will henceforth be called, Drew 
University, is engaged in a campaign for the substantial 
increase of its endowment for the Theological School. The 
immediate aim is for an addition of at least $2,000,000, though 
in the development of plans a much greater endowment will be 
demanded. 

One of the needs which cannot be too strongly urged is that 
of a Wesley Foundation at New Haven in connection with 
Yale University, one of the great educational institutions of 
America or the world. Large numbers of our Methodist youth 
are in attendance and it is of the first importance that we give 
expression to our denominational interest in them. The loca- 
tion of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of New Haven, 
which is on the “Green,” in the very heart of the city and 
practically at the door of the university, offers to us a fitting 
center for the activities of this Foundation. It is one of the 
most significant of the opportunities at present before the 
Church. If we are really to meet it, we need to act promptly 
and most generously. 

The City Societies of the Area, and notably those of New 
York City and Brooklyn, have been unwearied in toil and have 
made distinct contribution to the work. 
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The Brooklyn and Long Island Church Society is at present 
engaged in a campaign for an addition to its funds of at least 
$200,000. 

Early in March the Metropolitan Temple, Manhattan, was 
entirely destroyed by fire. It occupied one of the most com- 
manding locations in the City of New York. At the time of 
writing this report we are not in possession of the information 
required. for a detailed statement of future plan. We are, how- 
ever, expecting that this historic organization will continue at 
its strategic center with a structure modern in arrangement, 
attractive in architecture and decoration, and in every way 
adequate for the meeting of its exceptional opportunity in this 
great metropolis. 

Old John Street stands in its ancient place, bearing its per- 
petual witness and evidencing its undiminished zeal and vigor. 

For a number of years the Conferences centering in Greater 
New York have had under consideration and occasional discus- 
sion the question of lifting the boundaries of the three English- 
speaking Conferences. The changes that have taken place and 
are taking place in matters civil and ecclesiastical have brought 
forward the old question with renewed interest. 

The territory is united as never before. There has been 
opened within the last months the vehicular tunnel running 
from Manhattan to Jersey City. The preliminary work for a 
new bridge between this city and the Palisades of New Jersey 
has already begun, and Long Island is rapidly growing in pop- 
ulation and importance. It seems to be the dictate of business 
sagacity that the unifying of our denominational organization 
would certainly promote effectiveness, simplifying the task of 
ministerial adjustment and avoiding certain overlapping of 
program and expense which, in the light of modern theory and 
method, should, if at all possible, be eliminated. No one who 
has given thought to the subject will fail to recognize the diffi- 
culties which must be met in reaching this end. The challenge 
of the situation is, however, inescapable, and it seems certain 
that the Conferences soon to assemble will give serious consid- 
eration to the suggestion. Sooner or later the plan, as it has 
been discussed, or some modification of that plan, will be 
adopted. In our own Church, as in the progress of the King- 
dom generally, the tortuous lines must be straightened and the 
rough places, administratively speaking, be made smooth. 

Considering the agitation of the past years, it seems that 
the morale of the ministry and laity has been finely sustained, 
and our denominational solidarity has been as happily illus- 
trated as in the preceding years. There has been no disposition 
to discourage ecclesiastical appraisement or to silence discussion. 
The eagerness with which men are studying every other great 
problem of our times is sure to characterize our investigation 
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of things social and religious and the disregard of ancient con- 
vention elsewhere is sure to have its influence when we turn to 
study the life of the Church. In Protestantism, the authority 
of tradition or precedent can no longer be successfully evoked 
for the restoration of quietness and confidence when once the 
minds and hearts of men have felt the force of restless and dis- 
quieting moods. Even to Romanism the day is drawing near 
when its authority will require for its continuance, even in the 
minds of the so-called faithful, something more than repeated 
assertion. ‘The seas are stormy; the age is keenly critical. The 
remedy for confusion is not the sharp word of assumed author- 
ity, and certainly it is not in the ruthless iconoclasm which, with 
indiscriminate zeal, is ready to sacrifice its ecclesiastical heritage 
in obedience to frenzied impulse. The remedy must be rather 
in the mutual sympathy which listens with patience and answers 
with the sweet reasonableness of love. 

In Greater New York there are forty-two languages spoken 
and the problem of spiritual ministry is exceedingly involved. 
In the changes of population, it is inevitable that English- 
speaking congregations will be moving from their old neighbor- 
hoods, and it is difficult, if indeed not impossible, to continue 
denominational activity without substantial aid from the church 
at large. There are great opportunities offering within each 
of the English-speaking Conferences of the Area, which need 
for their improvement larger resources than are now locally 
available. This city, with its environs, must not be left to 
itself. In the success of Methodism here the entire communion 
in the United States and throughout the world is interested, for 
what we are and what we do here will vitally affect the work 
of the Church everywhere. As I retire from the residential 
administration of the Area, and from the effective relation in 
the General Superintendency, I plead once more that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church shall carefully consider the strategic 
necessity of maintaining here its denominational life and vigor. 
And, believing as I do, that the program that ought to be car- 
ried out is beyond the available resources of the Area itself, I 
urge the further plea for that sympathy which shall find expres- 
sion in earnest prayer, generous words, and in substantial 
investment for the strengthening of the work and for the greater 
glory of God. 

Shortly after the General Conference of 1924 I was taken 
ill and for months was unable to perform the work properly 
devolving upon the Resident Bishop of the Area. By the bless- 
ing of God and the aid of my brothers, the work was carried 
forward and since my measurable return to health and the task, 
I have met only with the most considerate kindness. 

In closing my sixteen years of residence in this great field, 
I would very sincerely acknowledge the imperfection of my 
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service, but I would acknowledge also, with deepest gratitude, 
the patient and unfailing helpfulness of my brethren whom I 
have learned more and more to love. I would confess, with 
loving adoration, the signal favor, the undeserved mercy of 
our Lord and Master, and my last word of this report shall be 
a word of hope. The Christ who has taught us to pray, “Thy 
Kingdom Come,” will surely give unto us, if we be true to Him, 
guidance and the power of His Spirit, and we shall some day 
share in the joy of the promised consummation. 


REPORT OF THE OMAHA AREA 
FREDERICK T. KEENEY, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The Omaha Area with its wide expanse of rolling prairie is 
one of God’s garden spots for luxurious soul growth and the 
development of well-rounded and sturdy character. Iowa and 
Nebraska, comprising the Area, are pre-eminently Methodist 
States, our membership surpassing numerically the combined 
enrollment of any other two denominations. The quality, too, is 
occasion for congratulation, made up largely of sturdy pioneers 
and their children who boast an Eastern or Southern ancestry, 
with a generous intermingling of representatives of Canada, 
England, and central and northern Europe. 

To have had Bishop Homer C. Stuntz as my predecessor in 
administering the Omaha Area and as a close personal friend 
for more than twenty years was a rich heritage and an unspeak- 
able delight. 

On learning of my assignment to the Area the Bishop dictated 
from his cot in the Methodist Hospital at Omaha a most cordial 
and brotherly letter of welcome, but the telegram announcing his 
death outran the letter and shattered my anticipations of his 
brotherly helpfulness in the new field. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Area statistics of preparatory and full members as tabu- 
lated in the Methodist Year Book for 1925-26-27-28 show Omaha 
to be one of four Areas in the United States which made a gain 
in membership each year of the four and two of these years to 
have made the largest advance of any Area in the Church, the 
net gain as reported January 1, 1925, being 6,379 or more than 
one fourth of the total increase for the United States, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, being 6,519, or more than one third of the entire 
increase for the year in preparatory and full members in Ameri- 
can Methodism. 

This continuous increase is the more gratifying because the 
population of the States comprising the Area is not increasing 
appreciably, while throughout the large rural sections where 
Methodism has been strongest there is a gradual shifting of 
population from the farms to the county seat towns or to the 
larger cities outside of the Area, with consequent loss to our 
resident membership. This change in population in recent years 
is evidenced by the number of abandoned Methodist churches 
throughout Iowa and Nebraska in now sparsely settled com- 
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munities. During the past quadrennium sixty of these churches 
have been sold, and there still remain 112 others where services 
have been discontinued. These churches were located in the 
early days when the enthusiastic pioneers saw visions of the time 
when every cross-roads would become a prosperous town or city. 
Their closing, therefore, does not indicate a loss, as improved 
roads and the automobile make possible attendance upon the 
village or city church a few miles distant, with advantage both 
to the larger church and also to the families thus added to the 
membership. 

Recent facts, supplied by the District Superintendents, give at 
a glance the following interesting and informing data concern- 
ing the present rural situation in the Area: Number of churches 
in communities of 2,500 or less population, 1,309; number of 
these in the open country, 357; number of places where the 
Methodist Church is the only one serving the community, 431; 
number of charges having more than one preaching place, 377; 
number of charges receiving Home Missionary Aid, 230. 

The present membership of the Area is 293,466, divided among 
1,197 pastoral charges, served by 986 members of Conference and 
211 Supplies. During the four years the Districts in the Area 
have been reduced by one in each of four Annual Conferences, 
making the present number twenty-four, with an average of fifty 
charges for each District Superintendent to administer. 

The merging of the Northwest Nebraska Conference with the 
Nebraska Conference in 1926 places the entire State in one 
Annual Conference of 499 members, with 453 pastoral charges, 
88,988 lay members, and 2,716 preparatory members, making the 
Nebraska Conference one of the largest in Methodism. 


CHURCH AND PARSONAGE PROPERTIES 


During the past four years seventy-four new churches have 
been erected at a cost of $2,331,900, and 172 churches have been 
extensively repaired at a cost of $627,311. 

The present church and parsonage property in the Area has a 
valuation of $23,956,378, showing an increase during the quad- 
rennium of $1,828,428. Current expenses show an advance of 
$60,575, and Ministerial Support has increased $40,451. Two 
million six hundred ninety-four thousand four hundred forty- 
four dollars have been expended for buildings and improvements, 
and $1,043,070 have been paid on old debts. 


HYANGELISM 


During the quadrennium well-balanced programs have been 
promoted from year to year with emphasis upon the various 
departments of our work. When it was known that during the 
closing year of the quadrennium the one subject to take preced- 
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ence everywhere would be evangelism under the leadership of 
the Bishop and the District Superintendents the announcement 
was received with enthusiasm by pastors and laymen. All ex- 
pressed the conviction that a deeper work of grace throughout 
the Church was our greatest need in order that we might bring 
an evangelistic message and possess an evangelistic passion for 
the unsaved at home and abroad. 

A most impressive and helpful Area Council and a District 
Superintendents Retreat in Omaha were followed by Retreats 
with pastors and officials on every District in charge of the Dis- 
trict Superintendent, at all of which it was my privilege to be 
present. These gatherings were followed in turn by similar 
gatherings in the sub-district groups, and these by meetings in 
the individual churches. 

No single method of evangelism has been stressed, the effort 
being in the main to encourage the pastors to be their own evan- 
gelists, leading the work in their own churches and using such 
methods as gave promise of best results, aided by brother pastors 
and teams of laymen and young people from nearby charges. 
The result has been to quicken and develop the life and strength 
of the churches and thereby make them both ready to evangelize 
and at the same time able to properly care for those thus gathered 
into the Church. The universal testimony is that the closing 
year of the quadrennium has thus been made the most profitable 
of any, not only in evangelistic results but also thereby in advanc- 
ing most helpfully every department of the life and work of the 
Church. 


Men’s CouNcILs 


The Men’s Councils held in 1927 at Des Moines and Grand 
Island under the direction of Dr. Bert E. Smith were not only 
inspirational but exceedingly helpful in very many practical 
ways, and registered the largest attendance of paid delegates 
of any similar gatherings thus far held. These have been fol- 
lowed up with far-reaching results throughout the Area in 
increased activity among the laymen who have proven their deep 
and abiding interest. Similar but still larger Councils are 
already being planned for next October. Dr. Smith recently 
said concerning the men’s work in Iowa and Nebraska: “No part 
of the Church seems to be taking men’s work as seriously as your 
Area, and the work in my judgment will produce big results 
some of these days.” 


WoRLD SERVICE 


The World Service contributions show a total decrease for the 
four years of $81,273 or sixteen per cent, which while deplorable 
is less than half the percentage of decrease for the entire Church 
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and may be accounted for in part at least by two years of exten- 
sive and severe crop shortage and by 516 bank failures, making 
the efforts of our pastors and the giving of our people in many 
cases heroic. The decreased giving in a score of the larger 
churches covers more than half the total loss for the Area, show- 
ing that the great majority of both pastors and laymen have 
stood loyally by the world-wide program of the Church. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The educational ideals of the Area are revealed in the fact 
that nearly ninety per cent of the pastoral charges have college 
graduates or college students in their membership, while in 
one Conference every charge is thus represented. Another 
item revealed by a recent survey is that while seven per cent of 
the population of Iowa and Nebraska is Methodist 29.7 per 
cent of the students enrolled in the colleges and universities in 
the Area are from Methodist homes, which evidences the fact 
that the Methodism of the Central West is preparing her youth 
for the problems of the larger to-morrow. 

Of the score and a half institutions of higher education in the 
Area six are under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with histories running back well to the beginning of 
Protestant work in the Central West. Indeed, Iowa Wesleyan at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, boasts the first college building ever 
erected west of the Mississippi. The roster of our institutions in 
Iowa is: lowa Wesleyan at Mount Pleasant; Simpson at Indian- 
ola; Cornell at Mount Vernon; Upper Iowa at Fayette; and 
Morningside at Sioux City; while Nebraska Wesleyan at Lin- 
coln is our one university for the entire State of Nebraska, which 
is out of debt and for the twelve years covering Chancellor 
Schreckengast’s administration has maintained its work at high 
grade without a deficit, and during the past four years has added 
$470,000 to its endowment. The property and equipment of 
the Methodist colleges in the Area now represent a total invest- 
ment of $3,570,870, with a total registration for 1927-28 of 
3,337. Two new college presidents have been installed during 
the past year: Dr. H. J. Burgstahler at Cornell, and Dr. J. E. 
Coons at Iowa Wesleyan, both of whom have taken up their 
work with characteristic energy and large promise of success. 

The best credentials for our group of smaller colleges are the 
annual output of well-trained, open-minded, broad-visioned 
graduates who through four years have been breathing the whole- 
some, stimulating Christian atmosphere of schools true to every 
tradition of the Church and loyal to every Christian standard. 
These colleges are represented in the Foreign Mission field by 
more than one hundred Christian workers, while our alumni are 
largely represented in every Conference in the Area, and more 
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than one hundred of the present undergraduates are preparing 
to enter the ministry. 

The present quadrennium has witnessed the erection of a 
beautiful Library Building at Nebraska Wesleyan at a cost of 
$35,000, and a commodius and well-appointed Girls Dormitory 
at Morningside College costing with the site $303,600. In 
December, 1927, Morningside completed a successful campaign 
for endowment with $603,000 subscribed. The burning of 
Science Hall at Upper lowa University in November last makes 
necessary the erection of a new Science Building in connection 
with the joint endowment campaign for Cornell and Upper Iowa 
for $1,200,000, which is to be consummated this year. lowa 
Wesleyan rejoices in her new and beautiful P. E. O. Library 
Building, which is the best college library of any church school 
in the State. 

WesLEY FOUNDATION 


The Wesley Foundation is ministering in a very helpful way 
to the thousands of students in the State universities in the Area, 
with three centers of activity in lowa and one in Nebraska. We 
have a total property investment in the two States of $243,000, 
with a full-time pastor-worker employed at each of the four 
centers. At the University of Nebraska 1,746 Methodist stu- 
dents are registered, being thirty-two per cent of the entire 
student body. These are thoroughly organized in various groups 
for religious work. At Ames, lowa, 27.3 per cent of the 4,086 
students are Methodist, and our Epworth League at Ames is the 
largest in the Area with an average attendance of 238. The 
two college-trained men to enter the Des Moines Conference in 
1927 were both from our Collegiate Church at Ames. Six young 
men are now preparing to enter the ministry and five mission- 
aries have been sent out during the quadrennium from this 
center. At Cedar Rapids the Methodist students and those 
expressing a Methodist preference total forty per cent of the 
student body. The Methodist constituency reached at Iowa City 
is forty-eight per cent of the total enrollment at the State 
university where we have a student center and a parsonage. Up 
to January 1, 1928, 115 had joined the church during the first 
semester of 1927-8. 


HospitaLs 


The hospital equipment of the Area has made a large advance 
during the quadrennium. We now have six Methodist Hospitals 
representing a total property investment of $3,665,028, a gain 
in four years of $1,540,761. Two of these hospitals, the Bryan 
Memorial at Lincoln and the one at Sioux City, have opened 
their doors in their present beautifully located and well-equipped 
properties during the quadrennium, the former with holdings 
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valued at $311,453 and the latter with an investment of $450,- 
000. The Scottsbluff Hospital was dedicated April 18, 1924, a 
few days before the present quadrennium began. In Omaha an 
attractive and commodious Nurses’ Home has been erected at a 
cost of $180,737, and at Cedar Rapids, Saint Luke’s has invested 
$426,570 in a large and modern addition and other betterments 
more than duplicating the capacity of the original plant. Our 
hospitals now have 917 beds, a gain in four years of 217; and 383 
nurses, an increase of 127. During the quadrennium we have 
cared for 71,562 patients, with a total of 746,193 hospital days, 
and have rendered free service amounting to $364,220. The 
present hospital endowment is $194,668, a gain in four years of 
$51,825. 
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Stuntz Memoria Hai 


The Stuntz Memorial Hall in Omaha for self-supporting girls 
is a worthy memorial to Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, who with the 
co-operation of interested laymen brought the hall into being 
four years ago as one of his last constructive undertakings before 
his death. The property valued at $187,000 is well located, is 
self-supporting, and is making an important contribution to the 
city and Area in providing an attractive Christian home for 
working girls in the largest city of the Area at much less cost 
than would be possible elsewhere. It is now fully occupied, but 
with a comparatively slight additional outlay its capacity might 
be increased more than one hundred per cent, adding but little 
to the cost of administration. The Area has assumed respon- 
sibility for caring for the present indebtedness of $50,000, one 
half of which is being met in the city of Omaha. 


Iowa NATIONAL BIBLE TRAINING ScHOOL AND BIDWELL 
DraconEess Home 


The Bible Training School and Deaconess Home occupies a 
commanding property in the city of Des Moines adjacent to the 
First Methodist Church and the Des Moines Methodist Hospital, 
valued at $272,125, on which at the beginning of the quadren- 
nium was an indebtedness of $116,600, which has now been re- 
duced to $47,000. Fifty-four graduates in the past four years 
have all entered full-time religious work as pastors’ assistants, 
missionaries, or in the general work of the Woman’s Home. 
Missionary Society. Drake University now gives the degree of 
B.S.L. to the graduates of the Training School who complete one 
additional year of study. 


CrowELL MremMorrIAL Home 


The Crowell Memorial Home at Blair, Nebraska, is a home in 
the truest sense for old people, with a beautifully located prop- 
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erty valued at $80,000 and occupied by forty-eight contented and 
happy guests. The present waiting list emphasizes the necessity 
of an addition in the near future, which is already planned. 


Tur Moruers’ JEWELS HoME 


The Home at York, Nebraska, houses 110 children, which is a 
gain of eighteen during the quadrennium. The investment of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society in this worthy enter- 
prise is $150,185, an increase in four years of $18,000. 


THe BAaBYFOLD 


The Hillcrest Babyfold at Dubuque mothers on an average 
forty-seven babies a day in a well-appointed home worth $30,000, 
at an annual cost of about $17,000, and is making a valuable 
and unique contribution to our work. 


NepraskA Epworth LEacuE ASSEMBLY 


The Nebraska Epworth League Assembly is of long standing, 
having been founded in 1896, and for thirty-one years has been a 
valuable asset to Methodism. The attendance represents all parts 
of the State and on Sunday has averaged over five thousand per- 
sons for each of the three services. The assembly grounds 
are the seat of the Conference Epworth League Institute where 
over three hundred young people are annually in attendance. A 
burdensome debt of $15,000 was attacked last August, when 
$9,000 were pledged and the balance is assured in the near future, 
which will leave the assembly with unincumbered property valued 
at $40,000. 


OxospoJr® METHODIST CAMP 


The Methodist Camp at Okoboji Lake is beautiful for situa- 
tion, being at a high elevation on one of the largest bodies of 
water in Iowa. The new tabernacle, which replaces the one 
destroyed by cyclone in 1926, was dedicated on July 4, 1927. 
This, together with the new Epworth League Hall, is of brick 
construction and with the White Cross cottage nearby cost 
$11,710. In addition to the public buildings erected by the 
Association there are over one hundred residences privately 
owned. 

For fourteen years the camp has been a rallying place for the 
Methodists of the State, and other denominations have also 
availed themselves of the advantages offered. The Standard 
Bearers Camp, the Queen Esthers Camp, the Epworth League 
Institute, the Standard Training School for Church School 
workers and the Bible Conference have all profited by the ample 
facilities of this delightful spot. The Epworth League Institute 
at its last session had a registered attendance of 787 full-time 
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delegates, being the largest registration in its history. The total 
value of the property now owned by the association is not less 
than $20,000. 


CiearR LAKE ASSEMBLY 


The newest enterprise of the Upper Iowa Conference is the 
development of the Clear Lake Assembly, which is the home of 
the Epworth League Institute and the Summer School of Reli- 
gious Education. During the quadrennium property has been 
acquired valued at $87,000, and a steel and brick tabernacle 
erected costing $18,500. Numerous lots have been sold and 
several cottages built. The entire property of twenty-nine acres, 
with a lake frontage of over sixteen hundred feet, has been artis- 
tically plotted, with improved roads, making every part accessible 
for summer residences, and also a suitable and convenient home 
for religious conferences and other denominational activities, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


The Summer Schools of Theology have proven a great help 
to the ministers in the Conference Course of Study, and thus also 
to the churches which they serve. The registration for the 
Nebraska Conference in 1927 was fifty-three, and in Iowa where 
for the first time the Iowa, the Des Moines, and the Northwest 
Iowa Conferences united at Simpson College, Indianola, was 
fifty-eight. The results were so satisfactory that it is hoped later 
to combine the groups from the entire State of Iowa in one sum- 
mer school. 


PERMANENT FUNDS FoR CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS 


The Permanent Funds of the several Conferences in the Area 
total $1,357,404, showing an increase during the quadrennium 
of $379,120. The largest gains have been made in the Upper 
Iowa and Iowa Conferences where well-organized campaigns 
have been prosecuted, the gain in the former being $204,703, in 
the latter $61,780 with $75,000 of subscriptions still outstanding. 
In the other Conferences, notably in the Nebraska, the Perma- 
nent Fund representatives have secured, largely through per- 
sonal solicitation, encouraging amounts, the gain in the Nebraska 
Conference being $100,669. The annuity claim paid through- 
out the Area varies*from $16 in the Des Moines to $28 in the 
Northwest Iowa Conference, being the full annuity claims for 
the Conference. 


Hewtpina Hanp Mission 


The Helping Hand Mission of Sioux City is entirely self-sup- 
porting and occupies a debt-free property valued at $190,000. 
Over 40,000 working men have been lodged during the quadren- 
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nium at a low price in clean, respectable rooms. Religious serv- 
ices are conducted every evening and register a total attendance 
of 34,360 persons. Three hundred seventy-eight have professed 
conversion in four years. During the same period 2,352 chil- 
dren have received instruction in the cooking and sewing schools. 
One thousand three hundred and fifty men and women have 
secured work through the Employment Bureau. The Mission 
has recently been organized into a regular church with a mem- 
bership of 72, Sunday School of 239, and an Epworth League 
of 28. 
Tue OMAHA Crry MIssion 


The Omaha City Mission has a commodious property at the 
heart of the city valued at $35,000, and during the quadrennium 
has extended a helping hand to 4,658 persons. Seventy thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-nine free meals have been served, and 
free lodgings provided for 26,156 persons. Others have paid a 
nominal price of twenty-five cents for lodging and twenty cents 
for meals. Through the Community Center the Mission has 
ministered to an aggregate of 41,544 in the Sunday School, 
gospel services, religious, educational, and recreational activities. 
There have also been maintained through the years clubs for 
mothers both white and colored. The total expenditure has been 
$67,016. 


Crepar Rapips Ciry Mission 


The Cedar Rapids Mission Society is laying foundations for 
future Methodist churches in Cedar Rapids and vicinity. Three 
Sunday Schools—at Casper Shafer Heights, at Pierce, and at 
Rosedale—are being successfully conducted at these strategic 
points. The schools are evangelistic agencies, are paying for 
their own supplies, and make a regular contribution to World 
Service. In addition to maintaining the Sunday activities the 
Mission, through its full-time worker, is the right-hand of the 
churches in ministering to the physical and spiritual needs of 
the unchurched and destitute throughout the city. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


The Goodwill Industries of Sioux City is the guest of the 
Wall Street Mission in its new and convenient Hobson Hall, 
valued at $60,000. The income for 1927 was $15,984, of which 
$7,878 were paid out to aged, blind and destitute in Opportunity 
Wages. Seven hundred and forty persons were materially aided, 
and 18,000 customers availed themselves of the opportunity to 
purchase second-hand clothing and other articles at a saving, 
while the attendance upon the various activities—social, reli- 
gious, day nursery, clubs, summer camps, gymnasium, and Sun- 
day School—total 57,000. Conversions are not infrequent. 
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Tue BisHop Sruntz MoNuMENT 


In loving memory of the challenging life of Bishop Homer C. 
Stuntz, who died on June 3, 1924, the ministers of the Area 
have marked his grave in Forest Lawn Cemetery, Omaha, with 
a beautiful monument in token of their affection and esteem, 
which was unveiled with impressive ceremonies on Sunday, 
October 30, 1927, in the presence of a large assembly of the 
Bishop’s friends and admirers. In this Area Bishop Stuntz 
began his ministry in 1884. From this Area as a member of the 
Upper Iowa Conference he was elected Bishop in 1912, and here 
after four years of episcopal supervision in South America, he 
completed his heroic and fruitful life work as resident Bishop 
1916-1924. Here also his wife resides, making her home in 
Stuntz Memorial Hall, South Tenth Street. 


Ruy, .C..C., CrsseuL,.:D.D: 


The sudden death of Dr. C. C. Cissell, Area Secretary and 
District Superintendent, on December 23, 1926, at the age of 
fifty-six brought sorrow to the entire Area and left a large vacant 
place in the Area Office. The Doctor was the first to welcome 
me to the Area after my assignment and quickly came to be a 
brother beloved in service as we worked together. His grave is 
near that of Bishop Stuntz in Forest Lawn, Omaha. 


PERSONAL 


One cannot close a report of four years’ activities without feel- 
ing as did Cecil Rhodes who, although one of the most conspicu- 
ous statesmen and empire builders of his generation, came to the 
end of his eventful life saying as his final utterance, “So much 
to do, so little done.” ‘The serious infection which compelled a 
sudden halt in 1926 in an uninterrupted ministerial record of 
forty years, while completing a chain of Annual Conferences in 
California, was'completely conquered after months of suffering 
and left me in perfect health, making the heavy evangelistic 
program of the past year a constant delight. 


REPORT OF THE PARIS AREA 
Epcar BLakeE, RESIDENT BIsHOP 


The Mediterranean Area comprises the territory around the 
Mediterranean basin—France, Italy, Spain, North Africa, and 
the Madeira Islands. It represents the oldest civilization of the 
Western world and the most strongly entrenched in its ideals, 
customs, thought and life. With the exception of North Africa, 
it is dominantly Roman Catholic in its religious spirit and ideals. 
In North Africa Mohammedanism has been the controlling reli- 
gious and social force for fourteen centuries. No Area presents 
a more challenging appeal in its difficulties and in its strategy 
to evangelical Christianity. Protestantism is probably weaker 
in France, Italy, Spain and Portugal than in any other section 
of the Christian world. In France it has made virtually no gains 
since the Huguenot exodus. In Italy the Waldensian movement, 
one of the most heroic in the history of Christendom, is a vir- 
tually negligible factor. In Spain, except for a comparatively 
few scattered congregations, Protestantism is practically non- 
existent. North Africa, once the home of the most virile Chris- 
tianity, has been in eclipse since the Mohammedan invasion in 
the seventh century. In such an environment, fixed in its tradi- 
tions and faith and intolerant of change, evangelical Protestant- 
ism has a most difficult and perplexing field. 

The World War profoundly affected the organization and 
activities of all the churches in the war-afflicted countries. Pas- 
tors were called to the colors or to other forms of patriotic service. 
Church members were taken from their customary occupations 
and sent to the trenches or were drafted for other duties. 
Churches frequently found themselves without pastoral over- 
sight and societies were drained of their most useful members. 
It was a period of disorganization and distress for the Church. 
In France, where our Methodist work was only seven years old, 
the effects of the war were disintegrating in a remarkable degree. 
When the conflict was over what remained had to be gathered 
together again, reorganized, reinspired and readjusted to new 
conditions. Nothing in Europe is yet back to normal. 

In the midst of the war the Centenary was projected with its 
ambitious plans and far-reaching program. New enterprises 
were projected on a scale never before thought of by the Church. 
Promises were made and hopes created that sometimes staggered 
the imagination of those for whose benefit they were intended. 
An official commission was sent to Europe to study conditions 
and needs. On the recommendation of this commission more 
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than three hundred new projects were outlined for Italy and 
France alone; $13,000,000 were included in the Centenary ask- 
ings to finance these undertakings. Expectations were raised to 
a point beyond anything our people in France and Italy had ever 
dreamed of before. 

The Centenary collapsed. The money was not forthcoming 
for the enterprises that had been promised and projected. Out 
of 162 undertakings projected in Italy only twelve were at- 
tempted. In France it was the same, only eight out of 148 were 
entered upon. When the Centenary period closed Italy and 
France were receiving less than ten per cent of what had been 
promised them by the Centenary. It was a period of disillusion- 
ment and distress for our work. Then came the dreadful cut of 
1924 when forty-two per cent of what Italy and France were 
then receiving had to be taken away. Disillusionment and dis- 
tress nearly turned to despair. Enterprises that had been started 
had to be given up, institutions had to be closed, pastors were 
dismissed and churches ceased. North Africa was not affected 
in the same measure as Italy and France only because the Cen- 
tenary promises made to it had not been so great as those made 
to the other fields, but relatively to its work the disaster in North 
Africa was quite as great as in the other countries affected by | 
the war and the Centenary collapse. Promises that had been 
made could not be fulfilled, obligations that had been assumed 
could not be met, enterprises had to be liquidated. 

The problem of the last eight years has been to gather together 
what we had before the war and to hold it; to save as much as 
we could out of the Centenary wreckage and reorganize it, and 
to inspire and recreate it into a compact and living whole. 

The membership of the area as a whole has practically held 
its own in spite of our vicissitudes; North Africa actually shows 
a gain, France likewise reveals a slight increase, and in Italy the 
decrease in full members is less than one hundred. In spite of 
our difficulties, which have been great, we believe that real 
progress has been made in the work during the last eight years. 
The disorganization caused by the war has been overcome. Our 
churches are again consolidated, a spirit of unity and harmony 
prevails in every field. There is a spirit of hopefulness and 
expectancy among our people that exceeds anything we have 
experienced at any time during the past two quadrenniums. 

Self-support has made striking progress considering the pov- 
erty of our people and the severe economic and financial con- 
ditions under which they live. Last year (1927) the churches 
of Italy raised a total of nearly 450,000 lira for self-support. 
The institutions in Italy raised nearly 350,000 lira additional, 
making a total of practically 800,000 lira raised in Italy last 
year for self-aid. Considering that our actual membership is 
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less than 4,000 it will be seen that this is an equivalent of $11 
per capita. When one remembers that the Roman Catholic 
Church is not self-supporting in Italy, but its priests and bishops 
are subsidized by the government; and when one remembers that 
ninety per cent of the support of the Waldensian Church comes 
from outside of Italy, it will be seen that Italian Methodism is 
making a very creditable record in self-support. In France 
equally impressive gains have been made. In 1920 the total self- 
aid reported from all the churches and institutions was less than 
Frs: 5,000. This is not strange, as the churches were just 
emerging from the terrible devastation of the war. The condi- 
tions were such that at that time very little could be expected 
of them. However, the reports for 1927 show that the churches 
alone raised nearly Frs: 200,000 for self-support in France, 
and the institutions raised more than Frs: 400,000 outside of 
the missionary appropriation, making a grand total in excess of 
Frs: 600,000 as compared with less than Frs: 5,000 in 1920. 
There are few fields of the Church that show so rapid a develop- 
ment in self-aid in so short a time as France. The showing in 
North Africa is equally impressive considering the limitations of 
the field. 

The question is sometimes raised by thoughtful observers as 
to whether the results obtained in certain so-called Catholic 
countries justifies the expenditures that are made. If one bases 
his conclusions solely upon the membership roll and upon the 
financial returns, there is certainly ground for serious considera- 
tion. But these are not the only returns which the work makes; 
there are certain indirect contributions and certain moral and 
spiritual values that cannot be tabulated in figures or finance. 
The little Italy Conference alone has a record of forty-five min- 
isters whom it has sent to the United States and Canada for 
missionary work. It is doubtful if there is another Conference 
in the connections that can show a greater record than that of the 
Italy Conference in this respect. Again when one considers that 
Methodism is furnishing a virile and aggressive element for 
Protestantism, and is also profoundly influencing the activities 
of Roman Catholicism itself, one cannot but feel that it is mak- 
ing a contribution out of all proportions to the statistical re- 
turns that are tabulated in its reports. Further, if results are 
to be measured in terms of life, and from the point of view of 
constructive human helpfulness, there can be no question but that 
the results obtained fully warrant the expenditures.made. With- 
out offering any suggestion of criticism upon other social 
agencies, but rather commending them for the great and good 
work they do, I am bound in truth to say, after eight years of 
observation and study, that there are no other social agencies 
or institutions operating anywhere in Europe with anything like 
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the results obtained by the Church for the money expended. For 
maximum returns on minimum investments the Church must 
be considered entirely in a class by itself. 


ITAaLy 


In Italy conditions are, in many respects, more favorable for 
our Methodist work than four years ago. The campaign against 
us in the public press has practically ceased. The rather violent 
and unreasonable opposition to Monte Mario has been discon- 
tinued at least openly. Such difficulties as are met with arise 
very largely from local conditions and are not a serious deterrent 
to our work as a whole. 

The most serious conditions we have to face are those already 
referred to, especially the Centenary. Since 1923 we have been 
obliged to dismiss seventeen local preachers who were doing 
supply work. We have also lost four of our regular pastors and 
there is a possibility that we shall lose three more because of 
financial reasons. Our pastoral losses in the past four years 
represent more than one third of the total pastoral strength of 
the Italy-Conference. We have also been obliged to close a 
relative number of churches. We have discontinued fourteen 
schools and one medical center. All of these closures have been 
made solely for financial reasons. All this has had a depressing 
effect upon the morale of our pastors and people, yet in spite of 
it, I have never met with larger and more eager congregations in 
Italy than on my last visitation to the field. 

Considering all that the Italy Conference has been obliged to 
undergo of opposition, disappointment and disillusionment, it is 
remarkable that its church membership has practically held 
its own during the period. This is good evidence of the vitality 
and strength of our Methodist work in Italy. 

A readjustment of the work and its administration has been 
necessary. The present policy is toward the centralization and 
the consolidation of our work in the larger centers where the 
opportunity appears to be greater than in the outlying districts. 
The entire work in Italy has been consolidated into a single dis- 
trict under the supervision of an Italian superintendent. This 
appears to be making for unity and economy of administration 
as well as for increased efficiency. It is also developing the 
Italian consciousness and making Methodism an indigenous 
movement in Italy under Italian leadership. 

Our institutional work in Italy is worthy of all praise. Monte 
Mario is rapidly becoming one of the best boys’ schools of its 
kind in Italy. It is crowded to capacity and is forced to turn 
away applicants who would enroll with it. The present govern- 
ment has shown itself most friendly in granting a permit for a 
new building for the school. A group of generous American 
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laymen who are interested in Italy are providing the money for 
the new building, which is now in process of erection and will 
cost approximately $65,000. The new building will consider- 
ably enlarge the capacity and the equipment of the school and 
make for its increased usefulness. 

Crandon Hall remains what it has always been, a high-grade 
boarding and day school worthy in every way of the great 
Church it represents. It commands the confidence of a large and 
influential Italian clientele who place their children under Cran- 
don’s care. 

The Orphanage at Portici, Naples, is without doubt one of the 
best institutions of its kind in Italy. So great is the confidence 
of the Italian people in this institution that three fourths of its 
financial support now comes from Italian sources largely out- 
side of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Boys’ Industrial School at Venice is under competent 
Italian leadership and needs only improvement and increased 
equipment to put it in a class with the best of similar institu- 
tions in Italy. 

On the whole we believe that the outlook for Italian Meth- 
odism was never more hopeful than now. The past eight years 
have been a time of severe testing, but it has proved the spir- 
itual mettle of our ministry and people and they have shown 
themselves worthy to be called the children of Wesley. 


FRANCE 


Three fourths of the population of France are not actively 
identified with any form of organized religion, Catholic, Prot- 
estant or Jewish. The authorities of the Catholic Church claim 
only ten million practicing Catholics in France in a population of 
forty million people. The Protestant leaders claim only 800,000 
practicing Protestants and the Jews are negligible. There is 
probably no large nation in the Western world in which there 
has been so marked a drift away from the institutions and tenets 
of organized religion as in France. This does not mean that the 
French are irreligious or that they are lacking in spiritual- 
mindedness. No nation, with a single exception, has contributed 
so much to the noble arts, music, sculpture, architecture and 
painting as France. The debt which the world owes to the cul- 
tural contributions of France is incalculable. It should be 
remembered that great art is not the creation of materialistic- 
mindedness. Art is spiritual, it is the soul seeking to express 
itself in terms of the eternal. Measured by its contribution to 
the art and culture of the world, the French must be considered 
one of the most spiritually-minded peoples in Europe. If they 
have drifted away from organized religion and surrendered their 
ancient faith, it is largely because they have lost their con- 
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fidence in the Church which has represented religion to them. 
To the French, religion is largely represented by a Church that 
is a foreign institution that is in France not to serve, but to 
dominate; not to give, but to get and to govern—an institution 
that is reactionary in its outlook, in its spirit, in its methods. 
It is not surprising that holding such conceptions of the Church 
the French have largely broken with it and their traditional 
faith has given way to an attitude of skepticism and silent if not 
open opposition to all forms of organized religion. 

Every Church seeking to work in France must face this spirit 
of suspicion and overcome it if it is to succeed. It must demon- 
strate that it is moved by the Spirit of Christ which is the Spirit 
of unselfish service, and that it has no official or institutional 
ends to gain. That it has no desire to dominate, but rather to 
spend and be spent in its Master’s name. All this means that a 
vital, rather than a functional movement is necessary. Only a 
message based upon experience rather than upon doctrine will 
ever make headway among the French people; and more, such a 
message must be accompanied by an unselfish social ministry in 
which the minds and the bodies, as well as the spirits of men, are 
ministered to. 

Methodism in France is trying as best it can with its limited 
resources to declare a vital, experimental gospel, and to accom- 
pany it with a genuinely unselfish service to the people. It has 
its churches and it has its homes and social institutions where 
all forms of community service are rendered. Methodism has 
four social centers in France, Chateau-Thierry, the Methodist 
Memorial in Paris, the Croix Rousse in Lyons and the Foyer for 
young women in Toulan. Chateau-Thierry has already become 
one of the best known social works in France and Europe. It 
has won the confidence of the French, and in addition, it has 
gained the respect and the admiration and the support of that 
great body of Americans who are making Chateau-Thierry an 
American shrine. It is significant that our work in Chateau- 
Thierry is entirely self-supporting. It receives no financial aid 
whatsoever from the missionary appropriation. 

The Methodist Memorial in Paris has become one of the best 
known community centers in that city. Probably no piece of 
social and religious work has received more favorable publicity 
from the press than this center. The fact that the largest 
steamship lines and tourist agencies list the Methodist Memorial 
as one of the places in Paris that should be visited by American 
tourists shows the esteem in which this work is held. It is like- 
wise significant that this community center, aside from the 
salaries of two American workers and one French pastor, re- 
ecives no aid whatsoever from the missionary appropriation. Its 
entire budget of Frs: 80,000 is raised from local sources. 
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At the Croix Rousse, Lyons, we have a work for immigrants. 
Since the war more than 3,000,000 immigrants, mostly Italians, 
Poles, Russians, Armenians and Kabyles have come into France. 
Lyons is one of the great foreign centers of France. At the 
Croix Rousse we are trying to minister particularly to the 
Armenian and Kabyle population. Few men are doing more 
to call public attention to the needs of the foreign workers who 
have come to France to find a home of refuge than one of our 
Methodist pastors. 

At Toulon in connection with our Church we have a hostel for 
working girls which is providing a home and social security to 
worthy young women who are seeking to make their way in a 
strange city. Already it has attracted the favorable attention 
of many of the local citizens of Toulon and has become three- 
fourths self-supporting. 

During the war the Methodist Church, like many other 
agencies, tried to play its part in human helpfulness. Among 
other things it sought to provide certain homes for dependent 
children who had been orphaned by the war. Three such insti- 
tutions were opened and still remain open, though their original 
character is now somewhat changed. We have a home and school 
for boys at Charvieu, a home and school for girls at Poissy, and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has a similar institu- 
tion at Grenoble. » 

After eight years of experience we think it is but fair and 
just to say that these centers, judged by the fruits of their min- 
istry, are the finest Christian service that Methodism has yet 
rendered in France. Fully 500 dependent boys and girls have 
been cared for temporarily and permanently. To many of these 
children the Methodist Church is the only father or mother 
they have known since the war. We have sheltered them, fed 
them, clothed them, cared for them in health and in sickness, 
educated them, trained them for work and sent them out into 
life equipped for honorable living. The love and devotion which 
many of these children, now young men and women, show for 
the homes that cared for them are the finest compensation we 
have had in our work in France. 


NortH AFRICA 


When Mohammedanism swept over North Africa like a con- 
suming fire in the seventh century every vestige of the once 
glorious and powerful Christian Church was wiped out, and to 
this day it has not recovered even a semblance of an existence 
among the native population. Except for the Europeans who 
have settled there in recent times North Africa is altogether 
Mohammedan in its faith and ideals and in its institutions and 
practices. There are a few small independent missionary 
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agencies, mostly English, at work among the native population, 
but the Methodist. Episcopal Church is the only denomination 
represented in North Africa from Morocco to Tunisia. It is a 
field which we occupy exclusively. No other Church has entered 
or seems likely to enter the work among the Moslem peoples. 
This fact puts upon our denomination a responsibility that we 
cannot escape. 

The difficulties of the field for Christian missions cannot be 
exaggerated. Mohammedanism is more than a faith, it is a 
social and political system. Its rules and regulations circum- 
scribe and control the entire personal, family and social life of its 
followers. It is bitter and intolerant toward all change. If any 
of its members forsake the Mohammedan faith they at once 
become social outcasts among their own people. They have 
nowhere to go except to the Christian community when they for- 
sake their own. To ask a follower of Mahomet to become a 
follower of Christ means for the convert the forsaking of father 
and mother and the breaking of every social tie that men hold 
dear. It is not strange that Christian progress has always been 
slow among the Moslems. 

And yet the efforts in North Africa are far from fruitless. 
Every institution that we have for children is crowded to its 
capacity. It was only a few years ago that it was difficult for 
a Christian institution to secure children; now we are obliged 
to turn them away for want of capacity and equipment to care 
for them. The demonstration of what Christianity has to con- 
tribute to character and life is having its effect. Many thought- 
ful Moslem families who want their offspring to have the best 
are now glad to put them under our Christian care. 

During the last quadrennium four of the native brethren, two 
Arabs and two Kabyles, have been adjudged worthy of the privi- 
lege of full fellowship in the Methodist ministry. They have 
been admitted to the Conference and granted ordinations as 
deacons and elders. They are only the first fruits of a larger 
harvest that is to follow. Many others will follow within a 
generation. They represent the results of these who have sowed 
and reaped only tears, and we who have come after them have 
gathered their sheaves. Gradually the native constituency is 
being gathered together and the lines of a real evangelical 
Church are slowly emerging. The results are not-yet such as to 
give us ground for boasting, but they are such as to give us 
reason for gratitude and hope that the final fruitage will be a 
North Africa won to Christ again. 

, We are severely handicapped by two weaknesses which Meth- 
odism itself controls and can overcome if it will. The first is 
the inadequacy of our material equipment. After a quarter of a 
century we have only one respectable building in which we can 
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house a congregation. Every other place of meeting that we have 
is inadequate in size, inferior in appearance and often unsuitable 
in its location. It frequently happens that our greatest draw- 
back is the hopelessly inadequate character of our plants. Until 
these are improved to a plane of respectability we cannot go for- 
ward as we should. The second is the lack of agencies for social 
ministry. When the disciples of John came to Jesus and asked 
him for proofs that he was sent of God, the Master replied, “The 
blind receive their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed and the deaf hear: the dead are raised up and the poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them.” In a large measure it is 
such a ministry to human suffering that will be our most effec- 
tive sign to the Moslem world that we are sent of God. Yet until 
the last: year, except for certain minor physical ministries, we 
had no medical work whatever in North Africa. During the last 
year we have made a beginning. In the city of Sousse we have 
opened a modest little hospital for women and girls where they 
will be attended by a woman physician and cared for by women 
nurses. This is the first and only hospital in North Africa where 
Moslem women can go and be ministered unto by their own sex. 
It is only a beginning. Twelve beds is the maximum of our 
capacity, but it is a beginning from which we trust that larger 
things will grow. Such agencies of mercy and healing for 
women should be established in every center of North Africa 
where Methodism is at work. It is by this sign of Christlike 
service that we shall conquer for him in whose name we are 
sent. 
SPAIN 


We have only two centers of work in Spain, at Alicante and 
Seville. In the former we have a day school of nearly 650 pupils. 
We have a splendid equipment, strong leadership and a fine 
staff of teachers. It is in every way a credit to the Church. We 
think it is not invidious to say that it is undoubtedly one of 
the best if not the best piece of work of its kind that Methodism 
has in Europe. This has been made possible by a competent and 
consecrated leadership adequately supported financially. Where 
we have this combination, whether it is in Spain or elsewhere, 
results always follow. In Seville we have an opportunity even 
greater than the opportunity in Alicante, but we never have had 
an adequate property. The conditions under which they have 
forced our workers to labor and the equipment which we have 
given them have been so meager as to make an adequate outcome 
impossible. It has, therefore, seemed wise to seriously consider 
the possibility of closing our school in Seville until we can find 
a suitable plant for the work and until we can provide it with 
an adequate equipment and give it sufficient financial support to 
put it on a basis where it can develop as it should. 
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The whole policy of evangelical work in Spain is in our judg- 
ment one that should be reconsidered. There is no question as to 
the opportunity that evangelical Christianity has in Spain. 
There is no doubt as to the openness of the minds of the com- 
mon people to the message of the Gospel as we understand it. 
At the present time there are only about two hundred scattered 
Protestant congregations in all of Spain. Most of these are 
small in number and poorly provided with the means for the 
proper worship and service of God. If Spanish Protestantism is 
to prosper it must have aid from outside. The task is too great 
for any one denomination alone and we doubt if the best results 
would be secured if the several evangelical denominations were 
to enter Spain independently of each other. We think the time 
has come when the whole situation should be carefully studied 
to see if it is not possible to bring about a common under- 
standing among the denominations interested for a co-operative 
movement to establish evangelical Protestantism in Spain on a 
strong and permanent foundation. We should be very happy if 
the Methodist Episcopal Church were to take the leadership and 
bring about, if possible, such a co-operation of the various 
denominations that are mutually interested in the propagation 
of the evangelical gospel in Spain. 


MADEIRA 


In Madeira our work remains about as it was when we reported 
four years ago. The limitation of, population and local condi- 
tions make impossible any large expansion of our work in 
Madeira. The faithful work which Pastor and Mrs. Smart 
have rendered in this island for forty-five years is beyond all 
praise for its unselfish devotion to the people and the work of the 
Kingdom of Christ. We think the time has come, however, when 
negotiations should be entered upon with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, to discover if an appropriate way may not be 
found by which our sister Church may take over our work in 
Madeira. It has a very large and successful Portuguese work 
in Brazil, and its Brazilian pastors and people are keenly inter- 
ested in the Portuguese work in Madeira. This fact, combined 
with the further fact that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is responsible for the work in the Republic of Portugal 
would seem to make it appropriate and desirable that the work 
in Madeira should be committed to its care. 


REPORT OF THE PEKING AREA 
Grorce R. Grosz, ResipDENT BisHoP 


What is happening to Christianity in China? Any accurate 
appraisal of the situation must take into account the country- 
wide disturbances of the past four years. It has been a period 
of tumult and turmoil—civil wars and political chaos, revolution 
and counter-revolution, communism and anti-communism, labor 
strikes and peasant uprisings, business depression and interna- 
tional bitterness, and with all, indescribable suffering and disap- 
pointment—such is the dismal picture. 

The most evident sign of the times is the prominence of the 
Nationalist Movement. Throughout her vast area the millions 
of China have registered a vow to Heaven which they are paying 
in blood and suffering untold, to achieve equal sovereign rights 
and privileges accorded to all other nations. The Nationalist 
Movement in China has completely filled the horizon of the 
people. It is more than a political revolution or a military cam- 
paign. It is an industrial, social and religious revolution. The 
intellectual and social center of gravity is rapidly shifting. There 
is not only a revolt against the political domination and economic 
exploitation of Western countries; there is also a revolt against 
the cultural-invasion of the West. The opposition to Western 
Culture has become so intense that even the motives of Christian 
philanthropy and education have been questioned. Incidental 
to the Nationalist Movement, but not an essential feature of it, 
is the most intense anti-Christian agitation which the Orient 
has experienced in a quarter of a century. 

Within recent months the Nationalist Movement has had a 
serious setback. Twelve months ago the Nationalist armies 
were marching toward Peking with irresistible force. The 
masses were thrilled with the hope of the establishment of a 
unified government and the cessation of war. But instead there 
followed military reverses, personal jealousies among the lead- 
ers, official greed and corruption. The Nationalist cause was 
victimized by Soviet intrigue and perfidy. As a result, the 
confidence of the people in the military Nationalists has been 
forfeited. The students and the influential classes have been 
disillusioned and sadly disappointed. The continued oppression 
of the people by the militarists and the business depression have 
resulted in widespread distress and popular unrest. 

It is inevitable that this turmoil should profoundly affect 
the Christian movement. Within the past four years the Church 
has suffered serious losses. In South and Central China prop- 
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erty has been looted, confiscated and destroyed. In North and 
West China there has been no seizure of property and no serious 
persecution of Christians. While 37 per cent of the Christian 
hospitals in Nationalist territory have been closed at least for a 
time, in the North only 6 per cent have been closed. In North 
and West China all the Christian schools have been open, but 
with reduced attendance for the most part. There have been 
heavy losses in the membership of the Churches. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has sustained a loss of 15,000 members in the 
past four years and has made no substantial gain in self-support. 

As a result of these conditions there was for a time a depres- 
sion of spirit. For two and a half decades the Church had met 
no serious opposition. Since 1922 the anti-Christian move- 
ment has been growing in extent and bitterness. The Christian 
movement, being supported largely by Western nations, and 
using a large number of missionaries, bears the stigma of being 
a foreign religion. 

But serious as are the losses which have been sustained, the 
gains to the Christian movement are far more significant. 

First: It has become clearly evident that Christianity is 
vitally and permanently rooted in the life of the country. The 
Chinese Christians have shown the reality and vigor of their 
faith and the permanence of the Christian Church by their 
fidelity and fortitude under great trial. Pastors and teachers 
have been threatened and imprisoned, but not one has betrayed 
the Cause or denied the faith. Congregations driven from their 
churches have met secretly in private houses, and have refused 
to forsake the Church for personal safety. The heroic faith and 
fortitude of Chinese Christians during the past four years have 
added many new names to the noble list of the Eleventh Chapter 
of Hebrews. Out of the persecution there has emerged a real, 
living, conquering Church of Christ in China. 

Other notable gains to the Church in recent months are the 
emergence of leaders capable of carrying on the work and enter- 
prises of the Church independent of the missionaries; the dis- 
covery of some of the weaknesses of the missionary enterprise ; 
the widespread awakening of interest in religion, especially on 
the part of Nationalist leaders and the intellectual classes; the 
movement toward Church unity, and the insistent call for a 
spiritual Church. Most significant of all is the deepening con- 
viction that the principles of Christianity are indispensable to 
the strength and security of the nation, and that the actual 
Christianizing of the people is China’s only hope. 

Outside the circles of the Church there is a steady, silent 
infiltration of Christian truth. The whole social system of the 
country is being pervaded by the moral convictions and spiritual 
hopes of Christianity. The most thoughtful people are coming 
to see that Nationalism is not enough; that there can be no 
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sound morality and national greatness without the moral sanc- 
tions and the inspiration of true religion. 

Next to the preaching of the Gospel the Christian Schools 
have been the most effective evangelizing agent in the commu- 
nity. They have also exerted tremendous influence in the 
creation of popular sentiment for the education of the masses, 
in setting up educational standards and in holding up the ideals 
of individual worth and social welfare which have inspired the 
democratic movements of the present day. During the upheaval 
of the past two years the Christian Schools have rendered a 
valuable service as a stabilizing force in the community. But 
for the influence of Christian students and teachers, the radical 
and violent elements in many cases would have been unrestrained. 

The most serious problem confronting the Church in China 
today is the problem of Christian education in the schools. The 
registration of all schools is required both by the Peking and 
the Nationalist governments. 

The requirements of registration include the following items: 

1. A Chinese principal or president. 

2. More than half the board of managers must be Chinese. 

3. The institution shall not have as its purpose the propaga- 
tion of religion. 

4. There must be no compulsory religious courses in the 
curriculum and the curriculum must conform to the standards 
set by the Ministry of Education. 

5. No public worship may be conducted as a part of the pro- 
gram of the school, but only by the religious community organ- 
ized within the school. 

It will be seen that these provisions make possible elective 
religious courses, without curriculum credit, and voluntary wor- 
ship under certain restrictions. 

With the serious disabilities of students graduating from 
non-registered schools, our Church Schools are forced to register 
or to close. If the registration requirements are strictly inter- 
preted and enforced with rigor and vigor, no adequate program 
of Christian education will be possible in any Christian school. 

A few schools have closed and will not open unless they are 
granted full religious liberty. Others are registering in the 
hope that the requirements may be modified, or that local offi- 
cials may permit offering elective courses in religion and volun- 
tary worship, because of the superior quality and influence of 
the Christian Schools. 

It must be admitted that the system of compulsory religious 
instruction has not been satisfactory in its results. Not more 
than. two-thirds of the students of Protestant Christian Schools 
have become Christians, and only a small percentage of these 
are genuinely interested in religion. The anti-Christian agita- 
tion has discovered the disquieting fact that the moral training 
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and religious culture of many of our Christian Schools is super- 
ficial and does not produce vigorous and stable Christian charac- 
ter. The ambition for large numbers and the incessant financial 
pressure for increased income from student fees have resulted in 
too much quantity work at the expense of quality. 

Unless there is a modification of present registration require- 
ments, the Church Schools in China may be forced to adopt 
some system which corresponds to the Wesley Foundations in 
American universities or stultify themselves by admitting reli- 
gious teaching by the back door. The issue is clearly drawn. 
The very existence of our Christian Schools is at stake. Utter 
loyalty on the part of the schools to the Government, with firm 
insistence that the Government grant to Christians full religious 
liberty, is the only basis on which Christian Schools can con- 
tinue to operate in China. 

All middle and higher schools of learning in North and West 
China face a serious situation on account of inadequate financial 
support. The permanent income must be increased or the stand- 
ard of work will suffer, and the standing of the schools be sacri- 
ficed. 

Another important factor in the Christian program of China 
is the hospital. All the Methodist hospitals in North and West 
China have been open continuously and have been exempt from 
the ravages of the soldiers. Our Peking Hospital for men last 
year received 42,000 clinic calls. Apart from the ministry to 
the suffering sick which these houses of healing are rendering, 
they are a most effective evangelistic agency. The need for more 
foreign physicians and nurses is urgent. Unless more ade- 
quate financial provision is made for Christian medical work, in 
North and West China, some of these hospitals will be forced 
to close their doors at an early date. The administration 
of these institutions is being placed in the hands of Chinese 
just as rapidly as men can be trained and provided. If the 
Western Church stands by, within ten years all Christian 
medical work in China can be manned largely by Chinese and 
firmly established. But to fail to supply funds and workers now 
means disaster to institutions whose services are invaluable to 
the Christian movement. 

During the past quadrennium two Annual Conferences of 
twenty-five members each were added to the North China Area. 

The Shantung Conference, comprising in its territory the 
province of Shantung, was separated from the North China Con- 
ference. The formation of this Conference, with two middle 
schools with an enrollment of more than 300 students, with 
now thirty ordained preachers, is the product of twenty-five 
years of Christian work in one of the neediest fields of China. 

The Chengtu and Chungking West China Conferences, with 
a membership of sixty ministers and 5,000 Church members, 
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are conducting the only Protestant Christian work in a territory 
of 10,000,000 people. No section of China has suffered more 
from civil strife and military exactions during the entire period 
of the Revolution than West China. But in spite of the 
unfavorable conditions the growth of the Church is amazing. 
To-day there are sixty ordained preachers, several scores of 
Churches, eight middle or high schools with an enrollment of 
900 or more students, four hospitals, and West China Union 
University. 

In proportion to the investment of men and money, the 
progress of the Christian movement in West China is big with 
promise. 

To sum up: The outlook for the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in North and West China is full of hope. 
The faith and courage of the Church, the ability and loyalty 
of Chinese leaders, the cordial friendliness of the people toward 
the missionaries, and the growing sense of responsibility on the 
part of the Chinese for the evangelization of their own people 
betoken a new day for the Church in China. The present situ- 
ation demands Christian engineers to help build a new nation 
—social and spiritual craftsmen with insight, vision, sympathy, 
understanding, patience and firmness of conviction who will 
share the tasks of the Chinese rather than seek to direct them. 

This is the testing time of the missionary enterprise. The 
future of the Church in China depends primarily upon three 
things: the purity of faith, the unity of presentation of the 
Gospel message, and emphasis upon the things which are reli- 
gious and spiritual rather than material and political. To 
accomplish this three-fold task will require patient study, self- 
sacrificing co-operation and God’s guidance. 


REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA AREA 
JOSEPH F. Berry, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The progress of the Church in the Philadelphia Area has been 
steady rather than spectacular. Many of our important enter- 
prises have had a substantial growth. The pastors have, in the 
main, been alert and laborious. And many of our laymen have 
shown a high degree of devotion to the spiritual and material 
interests of the Church. 

I would be glad to report a larger numerical increase. This 
territory has long been noted for its evangelistic activity. Revi- 
vals have been held during the quadrennium in many of our 
churches. But the ingatherings have not been as large as 
formerly. During the year just closing the method of “visita- 
tion evangelism” has been tried with good success. It has come 
to pass that the attendants at evangelistic meetings are nearly 
all members of the Church. It is exceedingly difficult to secure 
the attendance of unconverted persons. The plan of visitation 
evangelism sends Christians out into the community to seek those 
who will not come to the church. Many such are reached. 
Whether the Holy Spirit is sufficiently recognized, and a definite 
spiritual experience insisted upon, in this form of evangelistic 
effort is a question upon which there is much divergence of 
view. 

We have had Area gatherings each year to promote the cause 
of World Service and other enterprises of the Church. These 
have been largely attended and the beneficent results have been 
apparent. 

The two schools within our territory—Wyoming and Penning- 
ton Seminaries—are in a prosperous condition... Dr. L. L. 
Sprague is still at the head of Wyoming, and is a leader uni- 
versally respected and loved. Dr. Francis A. Green’s admin- 
istration at Pennington is increasingly successful. 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


Philadelphia is one of the major Methodist centers of the land. 
Our Church is relatively stronger in the city than in other parts 
of our territory. We have 121 churches within the city and 
about 200 in the city and its immediate suburbs. This gives us 
numerical leadership among the Protestant communions, though 
two other denominations exceed us in financial resources. 

Our institutions of mercy and help are unsurpassed in Meth- 
odism. The Methodist Hospital has the highest rating, and is 
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managed with consummate skill. The Home for the Aged has 
a new addition costing nearly $200,000, and the campaign which 
raised this large sum was a notable achievement. The fine 
Orphanage is supervised by a company of elect ladies who have 
unusual executive ability. 

The historic Saint George’s Church has been completely 
renovated, and is now in nearly perfect physical condition. Lo- 
cated, as it is, in a purely commercial district, local congrega- 
tions and membership are necessarily small. But the affectionate 
interest which centers in this oldest church building of American 
Methodism makes its maintenance a labor of love. 

In the same ‘neighborhood is the Deaconess Home, one of the 
very best in the denomination. 

During the past year a commission has been at work on the 
double problem of the declining down-town church and the 
church in the rapidly extending suburbs. A scientific survey of 
the various communities involved has been made, and an intelli- 
gent program for the benefit of both classes of churches is being 
carried out. This commission proposes not only to ascertain the 
peculiar needs of these fields, but will lead in an effort to pro- 
vide, perhaps, a million dollars for local church extension. 

A rather striking exception to the experience of down-town 
churches is that furnished by the Arch Street Church, Phila- 
delphia. It is in the midst of a wholly commercialized section, 
yet the auditorium of that fine church is literally crowded each 
Sunday morning and evening with eager congregations. Dr. 
Milton H. Nichols is having a remarkable pastorate in this vital 
center. . 

An enterprise of special pride to Philadelphia Methodism is 
the work conducted for the religious culture of Methodist stu- 
dents at the university and several professional schools. Old 
Asbury Church, the center of the work, has been renovated at 
an expense of about $50,000, and this amount has been largely 
paid. Mr. William Boyd, president of the Wesley Foundation, 
has put his time and money and personality into this enterprise 
without reserve, and is largely responsible for an outstanding 
success. 


New JERSEY CONFERENCE ; 


The territory of the New Jersey Conference is largely rural. 
It was the scene of the early labors of Francis Asbury and other 
pioneer leaders. Several of the church edifices still used were 
erected at the very beginning of American Methodism. 

Our Church in this territory is definitely evangelistic. A half 
dozen camp-meetings of the old-time type are conducted each 
be ee The most conspicuous of these is the meeting at Ocean 

rove. 
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The Home for the Aged at Ocean Grove and the Bancroft- 
Taylor Rest Home, at the same place, are conducted in an ad- 
mirable way. Each is doing a most beneficent work. 

Camden, Atlantic City, Ocean City and other communities are 
growing with great rapidity, and need an administration of un- 
usual alertness if we are to keep up with the opportunities for 
church extension which are offered. 


WYOMING CONFERENCE 


This Conference has maintained its conspicuous leadership 
in its zealous support of our denominational benevolences. From 
the hour of its organization the Storehouse Tithers Association 
has been a distinct benediction to the churches. New associations 
are still being organized, and the membership of those already in 
existence is growing. If the whole Church could but be induced 
to adopt this plan of systematic benevolence our worry over 
the maintenance of our benevolence program would suddenly 
come to an end. 

The Wyoming Conference has had an unusual church-building 
era. The Religious Educational building of Elm Park Church, 
Scranton, is probably the most complete plant of the kind in 
the denomination. Modern edifices have been builded at Moscow, 
Athens, Oneonta, Forty Fort; Central Church, Endicott; High 
Street, Binghamton; Clinton Street, Binghamton; Ogden, and. 
elsewhere. The church at Johnson City, New York, is a notable 
edifice. It is an architectural gem, and there has been provided 
every facility for modern church life and work. The cost was 
more than $300,000, every cent of which was given by Mr. 
George F. Johnson and other members of the Johnson family. 
The great building is a memorial to Mrs. Sarah Jane Johnson, 
for many years a most devoted member of the church. 


DELAWARE CONFERENCE 


This Conference is large in geographical extent, and is made 
up of some of the ablest and most devoted colored preachers in 
Methodism. The recent immigration from the South has helped 
to increase the membership of our churches, especially in the 
cities. Our congregations in Philadelphia have, in a brief time, 
grown from five to thirteen. 

The Delaware Conference shares with the Washington Con- 
ference in the maintenance of Morgan College. Many pulpits 
in both of these bodies are supplied with pastors who were 
graduates of Morgan. The mental and spiritual inspiration 
given by that fine institution is manifest all over this country. 

The experiment of forming a New York District has been 
watched with much interest, and seems to be gradually solving a 
difficult administrative problem. The two or three important 
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colored Methodist Episcopal churches on Manhattan Island 
ought to be in the Delaware Conference rather than in the New 
York Conference. The New York District of the Delaware 
Conference needs these churches. To attach them to a white 
Conference when they are within the territory of a colored 
Conference seems both illogical and unwise. Whatever reasons 
may have once existed for this inconsistent arrangement, those 
reasons have now passed away. The General Conference would 
be doing a just and commendable thing if this matter were recti- 
fied during the present session. 

This is my final report to the General Conference. After 
twenty-four years of active service in this office, I shall take my 
place in the ranks of the retired without an atom of regret. I 
have worked conscientiously to promote all the interests of the 
Church within the Area and, with a few exceptions, have had 
the cordial co-operation of my brethren. While I am fully con- 
scious of my limitations and failures, I am happy over the 
measure of success which has been secured. I am closing my 
fifty-fifth year in the ministry, and retire from the active relation 
with undiminished love for the great Church which has given me 
the privilege, as pastor, editor and general superintendent, of so 
many years of service. 


REPORT OF THE PITTSBURGH AREA 
Francis J. McConneti, Resipent BisHopr 


The statistics of the Pittsburgh Area show that during the 
quadrennium something over fifty-three thousand persons have 
come into preparatory membership but that the net gain has 
been but little over one thousand. I am not able satisfactorily 
to account for this discrepancy. . I suspect there has been illegiti- 
mate pruning of church records, in spite of repeated cautions 
to the preachers, and I fear there has been considerable pastoral 
slackness in looking after delinquents. 

The four year period has been marked by large activities in 
church building enterprises. Splendid structures have been 
erected at enormous cost, the prevailing style of architecture 
being some adaptation of Gothic. The employment of this style 
in itself shows a much wider program of church activities than 
we have heretofore known—more commodious provision being 
made in all the new buildings for various educational, recrea- 
tional, athletic, and social equipments. Anyone visiting the 
towns where these new buildings have been erected cannot fail 
to see that the buildings themselves will, as long as they stand, 
make deep impression upon the life of the communities. I 
would mention especially the new buildings at Warren, McKees- 
port, Connellsville, Bellevue, and Dawson, all in Pennsylvania— 
the last beautiful church being given as a beneficence to Dawson 
by Mrs. Sarah B. Cochran. 

It is too early as yet to make any attempt at balanced estimate 
as to the effect of the outlay of so much money in church 
edifices. It cannot fairly be said that any of these larger enter- 
prises have begun their careers in the new surroundings by cur- 
tailing their benevolent enterprises. Most of the churches em- 
barking upon these expensive ventures have made it a duty to 
keep their World Service offerings from showing any decrease. 
I look forward, however, with considerable misgiving to the 
future. The prospects are that the initial costs of the more 
elaborate enterprises will be successfully met, but the danger 
is that in the long run the heavy bill for upkeep may cut into 
contributions to general benevolences. 

These benevolences in all three of the Conferences have shown 
‘steady decrease through the four years—at the same time that 
the total of benevolent giving has increased. The reasons which 
are usually assigned in the Pittsburgh Area for the decrease are 
various phrasings of the one claim that local enterprises had 
been compelled to wait during the period of special centenary 
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effort. It would seem, however, that enough time has elapsed 
since the Centenary to deprive this explanation of its force. 
There is considerable mention of the difficulty of getting benev- 
olent contributions designated to specific objects under our 
present plan. I do not find that there is any especial criticism 
of our church-wide benevolent agencies except at this one point. 
The distressing fact does stand out that, for whatever cause, 
the disciplinary benevolences do not seem to make an appeal 
equal to that of other causes nearer at hand. 

The moral and spiritual temper in all the Conferences during 
the quadrennium seems to have been excellent. There has 
been nothing suggestive of schism or division over any question. 
The legislation of the last General Conference concerning Dis- 
trict Superintendents has meant that almost all the superinten- 
dencies have changed hands since 1924. The Conferences seem 
to be satisfied with all the superintendents now at work. I may 
be permitted to remark that it is not always easy to get men for 
superintendencies. There is in some quarters a demand that 
men be taken out of good pulpits and put on Districts, whether 
they themselves accede to this willingly or not. My experience is 
that such compulsion brings bad results. At one Conference 
held this quadrennium superintendencies were offered to nine 
men, all of whom refused. It is only fair to say that the men 
who did finally accept have been unusually successful, largely 
eee of their willingness to throw themselves heartily into the 
task. 

The problems of the Area as a whole are a combination of 
rural and industrial. Though Pennsylvania lies on some of the 
world’s greatest highways, it has localities where the conditions 
are as remote as could be imagined. The handling of these 
outer, more distant charges, is increasingly difficult—the one 
redeeming feature being that the roads-building movement of 
the past ten years have made it possible for Superintendents and 
Pastors to get over their fields more expeditiously. The general 
attitude as to social and industrial problems throughout the 
Area is measurably progressive. I think that the Pittsburgh 
Conference is now more forwardlooking on such questions than 
any other Conference with which I am familiar. Parts of Penn- 
sylvania and of West Virginia have experienced desperate strikes 
in the past four years. The conditions in both States have at 
particular crises been a disgrace to civilization,.to say nothing 
of Christianity. In every such crisis it is most difficult to get 
a just view of the merits of the issues. On the whole, the 
ministers have been concerned most as to the human values 
and on the broad question of these values they have spoken up 
fearlessly, and have exerted themselves to the utmost to relieve 
the more pressing hardships, taking the initiative in relief 
measures during the coal strike. Pittsburgh itself has had the 
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reputation of being indifferent to the suffering involved in labor 
conflicts, but the city has, during the past nine months, 
responded surprisingly well to appeals to help those suffering 
through strikes. The creation of public opinion which will not 
tolerate the conditions out of which strikes come seems to lag 
heavily, but the ministers are in the forefront of those working 
for that better social order which will make impossible scenes 
such as we have beheld in the past six months. 

Since the last General Conference new presidents have come 
to Allegheny College and to West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
Dr. James A. Beebe has brought to Allegheny the fruits of ripe 
experience both as pastor and as teacher, and Dr. Homer H. 
Wark has brought to West Virginia training developed in the 
foreign mission field and in the professor’s chair. Both institu- 
tions are doing a high grade of work. Allegheny, with a hundred 
years of distinguished history, is as fine a college as Methodism 
boasts. West Virginia Wesleyan is still confronted with the 
problems of educational pioneering, but is making remarkable 
advance. Both schools are keeping in closest touch with their 
thoroughly Methodist constituencies. The educational situation 
in general, and in religious education in particular, throughout 
the Area, shows considerable advance in the past four years, but 
our chief weakness is at this point of religious education. The. 
Area is almost at the center of a territory which has been Meth- 
odist for more than a century, and Methodist traditions are very 
potent. There is still considerable tendency to think of church 
service almost exclusively in terms of preaching and prayer- 
meeting. The problem of definite religious training of the 
youth, which is as thoroughly characteristic of Methodism as 
is any other feature, is not yet taken seriously enough. Perhaps 
it would be better to say that we have not yet tapped the sources 
of financial supply which will make adequate religious education 
possible. The preachers are rightly fearful of so overloading 
the local budget that the large outside appeals may not be heard. 
Even at considerable risk for the time being, ampler provision 
ought to be made for the systematic religious training for the 
young. Notable experiments in religious vacation Bible schools 
are being tried out, but we have a long distance yet to go before 
our duty in these respects is adequately discharged. The Pitts- 
burgh Conference has made determined effort by various forms 
of high grade institute work to deal better by the opportunities 
before us. 

The evangelistic effort used throughout the quadrennium has 
largely been that of personal solicitation. The actual results in 
the improvement of churches through this method seem to be 
quite encouraging. Whatever disadvantage there is in the method 
appears to lie in the loss to the churches themselves through 
not hearing the fundamental truths of Christianity, such as 
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repentance, conversion and assurance, as emphatically discussed 
as in the days when more definite effort was made to reach out- 
siders through special services. While I think the spiritual life 
of the churches is increasing in effectiveness and power, I can- 
not help noticing an absence of pulpit discussion of some essen- 
tial phases of Christian experience. I do not think there has 
been a time when the work of the Area has gone forward with 
more practical effectiveness, so far as outcomes which can be 
measured are concerned, I think, however, there is peril in the 
failure of some of our ministers to indicate lines of approach 
to what we may call the deeper aspects of Christian experience. 
For the past twenty-five years I have been traveling somewhat 
extensively among the colleges of the country, partly for the 
purpose of holding personal interviews with students. I do not 
believe that I have ever met more serious questioners than 
during these past four years. How shall we think of God? 
What can we believe concerning prayer? Is it possible to apply 
Christianity to the larger social questions? It is after such 
manner as this that the students are making inquiry to-day. 
In almost every instance I have asked questioners why they 
have not carried their questions first to the Pastors of the 
churches from which they have come. The reply usually has 
indicated that the students have thought of the Pastors as 
engrossed in practical duties and as not likely to have much 
light on such problems. For this over-emphasis on actual 
material results, especially in collections, the whole Church 
itself, and especially the religious temper of the time, are at 
fault. The pressure upon Pastors for visible results is so unre- 
mitting that some most important phases of the Christian mes- 
sage receive but scant attention. 

The morale of the ministry throughout the Area has been 
good. There is a feeling at almost every session of a Conference 
that the appointments are increasingly hard to make, but I am 
not. sure that this impression is just. It is true that there is 
increasing anxiety among ministers as their terms in pastorates 
draw to a close, but I do not believe that the appointments 
cause any more restlessness now than in former days. Of fifty 
changes made at one session within the past year all the men 
moved at something of an increase of financial advantage, except 
possibly five who found in the change some increase of oppor- 
tunity which offset slight reduction in financial support. The 
Area has shared in the widespread discussion of proposed 
changes in our Methodist procedure as it concerns Bishops and 
Superintendents. The discussions, so far as I have heard them, 
have been in good spirit and on a high level of insight and 
understanding. 

No single feature of the Pittsburgh Conference work holds 
out more promise than the Pittsburgh Church Union under Dr. 
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Sanford W. Corcoran. Under Dr. Corcoran’s leadership the 
leading Methodist laymen of Pittsburgh are working faithfully 
and skillfully to make our resources count for the redemption 
of the city. The wise provision that permits the appointment 
of Superintendents of Church Unions to a place in the Cabinet 
has worked well in Pittsburgh in helping educate the whole 
Conference to the city needs. 

The work in Porto Rico is, under our system, a part of the 
Pittsburgh Area. The Porto Rican work has from the beginning 
been conducted with soundly conceived interdenominational 
measures which limit the different denominations to carefully 
apportioned fields, thus preventing needless duplication and 
consequent waste of funds. There has been a good deal of 
criticism of our handling of our part of Porto Rico—the criti- 
cism coming mostly from visitors from the United States. The 
criticism usually overlooks the fact that Porto Rico is in the 
tropics, that long centuries of Spanish overlordship helped foster 
the idea that certain forms of labor, accepted as honorable in 
the United States, are in Porto Rico menial; and in addition 
there is the somewhat delicate problem of the relations of Porto 
Rico to the United States. Those who know most about religious 
conditions in the Island have in the main ample reason to be 
gratified at the record our Church has made. The most serious 
objection is that we have not yet made full use of the Union 
Theological School for the preparation of our workers. There 
is ground for this objection, but better adjustment should be 
made, and can be made. The difficulty seems to be that we 
have not yet become enough accustomed to the idea of union 
schools to adjust ourselves readily to having our preachers 
taught the essentials of Christianity by those who belong to 
some other denomination than our own. In union schools, often 
futile and absurd questions as to doctrinal soundness are raised 
—the root trouble being that members of various denomina- 
tions cannot always recognize the truth when uttered in accents 
different from their own. I wish to express my appreciation of 
the superintendency in Porto Rico of the Reverend Manuel 
Andujar, who has had, I think, a longer term of service than 
anyone else on the Island, and has held our work close to the 
central tasks which must occupy the first place as long as we 
have no larger sums of money to expend. Brother Andujar’s 
years of Porto Rico superintendency have been marked by a 
complete sense of responsibility in the use of mission. funds, by 
unyielding emphasis on important foundation principles and by 
unflagging industry. 


REPORT OF THE PORTLAND AREA 
WILLIAM O. SHEPARD, RESIDENT BIsHOP 


The General Conference of 1920 appointed a Commission 
on Foreign Language Work, and the Commission’s report, 
including a recommendation that our Foreign Language Work 
should be grouped in five Episcopal Areas, was adopted by the 
General Conference of 1924; and as the San Francisco Area 
_already had in it Japanese, Chinese, German, Swedish and 
Latin-American Missions or Conferences, it was deemed wise 
by the General Conference to add to the San Francisco Area 
the Swedish, Norwegian-Danish and German Conferences which 
had formerly been in the Portland Area, and which geograph- 
ically were coterminous with that Area. Some of these Con- 
ferences will doubtless request the General Conference to adjust 
the Areas so that they may be returned to the Portland Area. 

In any comparison of membership, benevolences, or property 
valuation with the report to the last General Conference, it 
should be remembered that the Portland Area has been dimin- 
ished as above stated. 

The Columbia River and Puget Sound Conferences declined 
to unite under the enabling act of 1924, and the General Con- 
ference may be asked to continue that permission. 

The Area as administered during the past quadrennium has 
included the Columbia River, Puget Sound and Oregon Con- 
ferences, and these Conferences cover Alaska, the State of 
Washington, the northern part of Idaho, and the western part 
of Oregon. This makes the Portland Area one of the smallest 
Areas numerically and one of the largest geographically, includ- 
ing several large and rapidly growing cities, great rural sections 
in each of the States, and the “immense snowy wastes” of Alaska. 
This section of our country is usually spoken of as “The Great 
Northwest,” and is one of scenic beauty, romantic interest and 
great promise. 

Although the Church was established here early in the last 
century, it is still a comparatively new country, and in many 
respects is. facing new conditions and building its developing 
institutions upon unsettled foundations. In such detached 
territory peculiar problems are found. There is much evidence 
that the denominations in their period of missionary expansion 
overchurched many small communities. There has also been 
much doctrinal extravagance on the part of irresponsible persons. 

It has been, therefore, most difficult to maintain, and upon 
occasion recruit, an educated and capable ministry. The need 
is not met by sufficient consecration of Christian parents and 
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the response of our youth to the call of the Master; and many 
who do respond to the call and attend eastern schools for their 
preparation for the ministry, after several years of absence, and 
after having related themselves to Conferences in the East, 
are, upon graduation, unable to undergo the great expense of 
returning to the Pacific Coast to await appointment to uncertain 
charges in the fall. 

The Kimball School of Theology, therefore, is a necessity ; 
and it is a pleasure to report that the School has during the 
quadrennium strengthened her faculty and adopted new and 
enlarged plans, resulting in an increased attendance of students 
and a larger interest and support from the patronizing Con- 
ferences. It is still necessary to make drafts upon the older 
sections of the Church in order to maintain the personnel of 
the ministry. It is believed that the ministry has thus been 
strengthened. 

The other educational institutions have had successful periods. 
Willamette University has: added a half a million dollars to 
her endowment, and the number of students seeking admission 
to her halls has far exceeded the limit set by her faculty and 
management. This first far-western University, under the 
capable and experienced hands of her President, Dr. Carl G. 
Doney, worthily enjoys the high esteem of the Northwest. 

The College of Puget Sound has erected and dedicated a 
magnificent administration building, at a cost of a quarter of 
a million dollars; and a fine, modern science hall, completed 
and equipped, awaits dedication at commencement time. Half 
a million dollars has been. added to the endowment, and, at the 
time of this writing, the dauntless President, Dr. E. H. Todd, 
is launching a campaign for a similar amount in the city of 
Tacoma. The student body has greatly increased since the 
selection of the forty-acre campus in Tacoma, announced in the 
report four years ago. 

Much attention has been given to the work of our churches 
at the seats of our state schools where we have active and success- 
ful Wesley Foundations. In Seattle, at the main entrance of 
the great Washington University, where there are over five 
thousand students, one sixth of whom have Methodist affilia- 
tions, has been erected a commodious and attractive building 
which houses well the Methodist student activities. The 
University Methodist Church is to be built at the same strategic 
location, and will cost nearly a half a million dollars. An 
already completed unit, a very beautiful Temple, has cost two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand. Four other Wesley Foun- 
dations, at Pullman, Washington, Moscow, Idaho, and at Cor- 
vallis and Eugene, Oregon, have been enthusiastically active 
during the quadrennium. Conditions at these large educa- 
tional centers have been carefully studied and every effort made 
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to meet the needs. Hopeful beginnings of similar work have 
been made at the many normal schools. It is believed that 
no expenditure will yield greater results to the Kingdom than 
the money invested in Wesley Foundations. 

The Portland Area contains a goodly list of philanthropic 
institutions which were carefully enumerated four years ago. 
All have succeeded and grown. Special mention, perhaps, 
should now be made of the hospitals at Spokane and Wenatchee, 
Washington, which have m every way prospered. The finest 
medical and surgical equipment has been provided, and the 
properties improved and debts reduced. The Seattle General 
Hospital retains its fine reputation for service, and is carefully 
planning for a new location and building. 

The removal of the Jesse Lee Home from Unalaska to 
Seward, Alaska, and the erection of two fine buildings for 
Alaskan native children, at a cost of $130,000, under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, should be 
noticed. The same noble Society conducts a Settlement Center 
for the Christianization and Americanization of the people in 
the congested section of Portland. Under an offer of the 
National Society of $50,000 for a new building to house the 
activities of the Society in this neighborhood, a like amount 
has been subscribed in Portland and the Oregon Conference. 
Half of the money is already in hand and the building will be 
erected in the near future. A new beautiful and well-equipped 
hospital and nurses’ home at Marshfield, Oregon, have been 
built and dedicated, but owing to the ease of obtaining money 
under the bonding process and method, there is now a very 
embarrassing debt. 

Deaconess Work is to be found in each of the Conferences of 
the Area. In the Puget Sound Conference the work centers in 
the Children’s Home, at Everett, Washington, a Community 
Settlement, in Seattle, and in the Northwest Training School 
in the same city. The Home in Everett is contemplating a 
new building. The Settlement in Seattle has recently dedi- 
cated a $16,000 plant. The School has purchased a new building 
for a school and home, with fine adjoining property, has paid 
all indebtedness on the present location, and is proceeding in 
the contemplated erection of new buildings. An investment 
amounting to $25,000 has already been made. This school has 
existed twenty years and has one hundred and eight graduates. 
Its course of study is uniform with that of other Methodist 
Training Schools. 

In the Oregon Conference, the Portland Deaconess Home 
has had a prosperous quadrennium, with a full quota of workers 
in the churches and in the industrial sections of the city. The 
hospitals of the city also receive the Christly ministry of this 
consecrated sisterhood. 
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This form of Christian service in the Columbia River Con- 
ference centers in the two very efficient hospitals already men- 
tioned, and to it they are indebted for much of their prosperity. 

The work of the Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension in the Pacific Northwest should have wide publicity. 
This Board has rightly regarded this section as missionary 
territory. Several strategic enterprises have been maintained, 
as at Bremerton, Washington, the home of one of the largest 
Navy Yards of the country; the Wesley Foundations already 
mentioned; the seven Indian Mission stations which are main- 
tained ander most difficult conditions; the several important 
churches erected far from the centers of population, and made 
“experimental stations”; the work of the logging camps and 
lumber-mill towns, with three full-time workers; the support of 
superintendents and the maintenance of institutes for the study 
of rural church work; and the assistance in building enter- 
prises and liquidation of debts throughout the Area. Inasmuch 
as the past quadrennium has not been notable for new buildings, 
special attention has been given to reducing obligations upon 
our church property. 

The salesroom of the Book Concern in Portland has shown 
much growth since 1924, and the sales amount now to about 
$150,000 per annum. This is larger than the gross sales of 
some existing depositories, and the size and needs of the patron- 
izing areas are much greater than those at present served else- 
where. The accounts of the Portland branch are kept at the 
depository eight hundred miles south, which is very unsatis- 
factory. The establishment of a fully accredited depository 
in Portland would doubtless greatly increase the sales, and, it 
is believed, would be wholly justified. 

The Pacific Christian Advocate, published in Portland, the 
leading denominational paper in the Northwest, has had a 
prosperous quadrennium. It increases in popularity in its own 
territory and is deservedly attracting attention throughout the 
Church. The personal and unofficial service of the editor, Dr. 
Edward Laird Mills, has been most helpful and efficient. 

The comparatively mild climate of the Northwest has 
attracted a large number of ministers of advanced age, and 
before the Area system was adopted little attention was paid to 
equitable exchanges. The proportion of retired ministers is 
therefore very large, and their disciplinary support has required 
much attention. In all of the Conferences funds are being built 
up, though very slowly, for the care of these honored men. 
Until such funds are provided the tax upon the Church must 
be severe. In some of the Conferences it has amounted to from 
twelve to fifteen per cent of the pastors’ salaries. The pro- 
rating of the salaries has everywhere been required ; and there- 
fore the retired ministers have been paid their claims nearly 
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in full. In all of the Conferences of the Area in the last four 
years campaigns for endowment funds have been made with 
measurable success, and canvassing is still being prosecuted. 

In general it may be said that gratifying increase has been 
made in the Portland Area. Pastors’ salaries have been 
increased about 10 per cent. Church and parsonage property 
have been increased in value by $1,520,888, figures arrived at 
not by inflating former values, but by legitimate additions. 
Several large churches have been erected and dedicated, and 
numerous parsonages and smaller churches have been built, 
enlarged and extensively repaired. Nevertheless these increases 
have been offset by a decrease in disciplinary benevolences of 
23 per cent, every Conference failing in about the same per- 
centage, and in spite of the fact that much urgency has been 
given to the World Service subscriptions and collections. 
Although at the beginning of the quadrennium pastors and 
churches were enthusiastic and presented the World Service 
program with care, the collections have been made under diffi- 
culties which should at least be mentioned. Severe and long 
continued drought has been experienced in the Area, reducing 
the population in many of the rural counties by ten to thirty- 
five per cent. In some places churches have been disbanded, 
and in many places all financial efforts, local and benevolent, 
have been rendered difficult or impossible because of abnormal 
weather and crop conditions. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon the spiritual life, and 
evangelism has been given the greatest possible attention. The 
District Superintendents and pastors are heartily committed 
to this program of the Church, and at the time of writing this 
report nearly every church in the Area is either in evangelistic 
meetings or planning for them. Some leadership has been 
given by our pastors to union movements in the larger cities, 
and good results have been obtained. 

The Resident Bishop has endeavored in every way to promote 
the interests of the Church. Emphasis has been placed upon 
evangelism, but the education of the young people and children 
of the Church has not been neglected. The effort has been 
made to make every church the evangelistic agency for its own 
community, making the pastors and people responsible for the 
welfare of the old and young. The Sunday Schools, therefore, 
have not been neglected. Many Epworth League Institutes also 
have been held every summer, and some in the mid-winter. 
The Schools for Rehgious Education in the cities have been 
fostered in every possible way. 

Karly in the quadrennium a vote was taken for the organiza- 
tion of District Conferences throughout the Area, and these have 
been regularly held in most of the districts. The size of the 
districts has, however, made it very difficult to secure the attend- 
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ance of all the pastors, and especially of the laymen, and the 
conferences as such have been only moderately successful. The 
meetings held, comprised mostly of ministers, have been fine 
occasions for placing emphasis upon pastoral preparation and 
work, evangelism, and the responsibility for the collections of 
World Service monies—which is but indirect evangelism. In 
spite of this latter emphasis many pastors who have been accus- 
tomed in former years to report “benevolences in full” have 
failed to keep up their pace in this respect. The Resident’ 
Bishop reports this fact with no degree of complacency. 

The Resident Bishop, obedient to the judgment and recom- 
mendation of the General Conference, “That more frequent 
changes in the presidency of the Annual Conferences within 
Episcopal Areas . . . will promote the best interests of the whole 
Church,” welcomed for the presidency of the Conferences in 
the fall of 1924 and 1926, two of his colleagues. The Area 
was greatly blessed and edified by the presidency of these 
brethren and gave thereto abundant and universal testimony. 
Their services permitted the Resident Bishop to be busy else- 
where, and by assignment he went in the early summer of 1924 
to South Africa to hold the Southeast Africa, the Rhodesia, the 
Congo and the Angola Mission Conferences. He also presided 
during the quadrennium at the sessions of the Pacific German, 
the Western Norwegian-Danish, the Pacific Japanese, the 
Latin-American, the Central Tennessee, the Georgia, the 
Chicago-Northwestern, the North Indiana, the Wisconsin, the 
Rock River, the Eastern Swedish, and the Maine Conferences 
or Mission Conferences, and twice he presided in each of the 
Conferences of the Portland Area. 

In the summer of 1927, accompanied by the District Super- 
intendent and a representative of the Board of Home Missions, 
a visit was made to all the mission stations of Alaska in the 
endeavor to hearten the workers in that difficult and lonely 
field. The buildings at Seward, already mentioned in this 
report, were dedicated, a native church of over a hundred mem- 
bers was organized, and knowledge concerning the field was 
attained, and opinions concerning our future operations there 
were reached and reported to the Board of Home Missions. 

In closing this brief report it is a pleasure to record that 
notwithstanding much specious mail propaganda, and some 
misrepresentation, from the restless and disappointed elsewhere, 
few of the pastors or laymen of the Portland Area have been 
led into error, and the morale of the conferences and churches 
has been strengthened, and harmony has been unbroken during 
the quadrennium. The hearty co-operaiton in all plans for 
the extension and enrichment of the Kingdom on the part of 
his companions in service is gratefully recognized by the Resi- 
dent Bishop of the Portland Area. 


REPORT OF THE SAINT PAUL AREA 
CHARLES Epwarp Locks, Resipent BIsHOP 


Returning to this country after four eventful years in the 
Philippine Islands, it was a kindly Providence which caused 
the lines to fall unto us in the pleasant places of the Saint Paul 
Area. Bishop Mitchell, my honored predecessor, handed over 
to me a work masterfully administered and with a momentum 
which promised continuous success. I was cordially received 
in all of the five Conferences covering the wide-spreading dis- 
tances of. Minnesota, Wisconsin and South Dakota. The Saint 
Paul Area reaches from within a few miles of Chicago to the 
picturesque Black Hills country of South Dakota—a distance 
of more than one thousand miles, and from the southern boun- 
dary of Wisconsin to the Canadian border, approximately five 
hundred miles, making an area of more than 200,000 square 
miles. In the five Conferences, Wisconsin, West Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Northern Minnesota and Dakota, there are 862 
preachers and 963 different congregations. The Bishop is ably 
assisted by 21 District Superintendents. It is evident that 
there are not enough Sundays in the year for a resident Bishop 
to visit all of his churches in a quadrennium, even if he should 
meet with two or three congregations each Sunday. 

Since the region covered hy this Area is almost wholly agri- 
cultural, it will be seen that the material prosperity of our 
churches is very largely dependent upon the annual harvests. 
If the fields yield bountifully, the people are amazingly gener- 
ous, but if, as has been the case during this quadrennium, the 
harvests have been meager, there must be an inevitable decrease 
in the financial offerings. This present prosperous year will, 
no doubt, show a large increase in the liberality of the people. 

Happily, it is often the case that the spiritual life of our 
members is enhanced in times of material depression, and so 
we are able to report an increase in our membership during 
the quadrennium of 6,447, as per the following table: 


Conference 1923 1927 Gain Loss 
Dakotas ee 26,326 27,972 1,646 
Minnesota ihe... 28,203 32,151 3,948 
North. Minnesota... 32,009 32,131 122 
West Wisconsin..... 30,180 29,145 1,035 
AWWISCOTISIMN totic dachaerat 33,180 34,946 1,766 


149,898 156,345 7,482 1,035 


While there has been some decrease in World Service, it is 
not because our people have lost their love and loyalty for their 
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churches. In general benevolences there has béen an increase 
of $23,771, as per the following table: 


Conference 1923 1927 Gain Loss 
DAKOtaAwIy. eeriwa. $129,008 $156,800 $27,792 
Minnesota......... 138,982 185,527 46,545 
North. Minnesota. 193,397 177,616 $15,781 
West Wisconsin... 159,040 143,635 15,405 
WASCONSITI: «0% oa es 238,753 219,373 19,380 


$859,180 $882,951 $74,337 $50,566 


There is every evidence that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is steadfastly moving forward in this Area. Our preachers are 
studious, aggressive and consecrated, and our people are faith- 
ful and true. As farming conditions become more settled our 
churches will be able to report not only larger giving, but debts 
wiped out and new enterprises initiated. 

Hach of the three colleges of the Area, Hamline, Dakota Wes- 
leyan and Lawrence, have conducted financial campaigns during 
the quadrennium, in which more than two million dollars have 
been added to their material resources. Several of the nine 
hospitals have received amounts reaching into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

On the whole, the financial condition of churches, schools 
and hospitals is hopeful and our people are optimistic. How- 
ever, the resident Bishop is strongly discouraging any new 
building enterprises unless at least 75 per cent of the money 
is in hand before construction shall have begun. Huge interest 
accounts are paralyzing, and it is poor financing when trustees 
build beyond the ability of the people to pay. It is far better 
to worship in antiquated buildings with limited equipment than 
to encumber a congregation with a crushing debt, which dis- 
courages the people and disheartens the preacher. It is well 
to be sanguine and hopeful, but alas! interest accounts 
accumulate and have to be paid, and deficits are hard on 
optimism. 

There are three new college presidents in the Area. Dr. 
Earl A. Roadman succeeds Dr. E. D. Kohlstedt, who was called 
to the high responsibilities of the Secretaryship of the Board 
of Home Missions; Dr. A. F. Hughes, who fills the place of 
Dr. S. F. Kerfoot, who for fifteen years gave Hamlin his 
masterful guidance; and Dr. Henry F. Wriston, who has come 
to Lawrence, following in the footsteps of Dr. Samuel Plantz, 
who during the years of his incumbency saw Lawrence develop 
from scarcely more than an academy to one of the highest grade 
colleges in the country. These three able men bring to their 
new positions experience and culture, as well as indomitable 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


There has been a notable growth in the faculty of Lawrence 
College during the quadrennium, and its compensation has been 
advanced. The cost of instruction for the school year 1923-24 
was $130,514.62, as against $156,400 in 1927-28. A small 
decrease in registration is due to advances in standards of admis- 
sion and graduation, and in fees, and to a general decline in 
attendance upon midwest colleges. At the same time the effec- 
tiveness of the college in holding its students has shown a 
marked increase. The faculty-student ratio has been improved, 
so that there is now one instructor to every twelve students. 
There is a larger percentage of advanced degrees among the 
faculty members than in perhaps any college in the middle west. 
Teaching hours have been reduced with favorable results in 
the quality of teaching. The improvement in faculty salaries 
and in the conditions of teaching are primarily responsible 
for the effective work. 

The annual appropriations for the library have been increased 
and a special gift of $10,000 for immediate use has made possible 
the addition of many scholarly works for the use of the faculty. 

Construction of a new gymnasium is to begin in the spring 
of 1928, the sum of three hundred thousand dollars having 
been raised, mostly within the Board of Trustees, for the pur- 
pose. The principal donor was Mr. L. M. Alexander of Port 
Edwards, Wisconsin. In addition, the college acquired a new 
athletic field and a field house, the total cost being $45,195, 
largely the gift of Mr. George A. Whiting, of Neenah. The 
college has acquired land for a new boys’ campus on the south 
side of the Fox River, about a half mile from the present cam- 
pus. About fifty acres in all were secured. The first building 
to be erected upon this new campus will be the boys’ gymnasium. 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


The university considers its main objective the service it can 
render to the church which supports it to provide trained lead- 
ership, not only for definite Christian activities, but in all walks 
of life. The administration and faculty are- eager in every way 
to promote such agencies as contribute to religious interests on 
the campus. There are at present thirty-five young people in 
the college who are preparing definitely for some sort of 
Christian work. 

During recent years the endowment of Hamline University 
has been gradually increased. The institution is in process 
of collecting pledges which, with a contribution from the Gen- 
eral Education Board, will within two years provide the institu- 
tion with approximately two millions of endowment. This 
gives the university a firm financial basis and guarantees its 
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future. There has also been given careful attention by the 
administration to maintaining educational standards. The insti- 
tution is accredited by every rating agency in’the United States 
and credits are received at face value by all leading universities. 
The great need of the college is for mereased assets for new 
buildings and equipment. There is every reason to believe that 
constituency of the institution will provide these in the near 
uture. 


Dakota WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Dakota Wesleyan University maintains a special school of 
music in addition to the college of liberal arts, which compre- 
hends a four-year course in education leading to a life profes- 
sional diploma; a four-year course in home economics, which 
prepares teachers in Smith-Hughes high schools; a two-year 
course in education leading to a state certificate, and special 
two-year pre-professional courses for medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering, law and theology. 

Approximately ten thousand have been enrolled and have gone 
into the world during the forty-two years of her history. Her 
alumni are serving posts of national and international leader- 
ship in Y. M. C. A., Church, educational and missionary causes, 
judicial and administrative offices, but primarily her service has 
been to the towns and country regions of the Missouri, Sioux 
and James River valleys. There are at the present time in the 
service of the public schools approximately forty-five school 
superintendents and principals, one hundred and sixty-five high 
school and five hundred grade school teachers. Many of the 
state institutions likewise have Wesleyan alumni upon their 
faculties. Dakota Wesleyan is represented upon almost all 
mission: fields. 

In spite of a trying financial crisis, Stout Hall, a small dor- 
mitory for men, has been added to her equipment, and a cam- 
paign for $600,000 completed. The homes and church organi- 
zations of twenty-six thousand eight hundred loyal Methodist 
people are back of the enterprise. 


THE WESLEY FOUNDATION OF WISCONSIN 


The Wesley Foundation of Wisconsin provides church activi- 
ties for 1,100 Methodist students who attend the University 
of Wisconsin during the regular session. It also serves nearly 
800 during the Summer Session. Thousands of students over 
a period of years have joined in some one of the many activi- 
ties sponsored by the Foundation. Many of them are effective 
leaders in local churches today. Already more than one hundred 
young people have gone from the university into full-time 
Christian work. 

In April, 1926, Rev. Arlie H. Krussell became the new direc- 
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tor, succeeding Dr. E. W. Blakeman. He now has associated 
with him Rev. George V. Metzel. Rev. Elmer L. Cooper is 
entering upon his fifth year as Field Secretary. 

All of the activities of the Foundation and the University 
Church are carried on at present in the Social Hall, the first 
unit of the Foundation building. No more than 300 can be 
accommodated at a worship service. This space has been found 
altogether inadequate. Enough money has already been raised 
to proceed with the erection of another unit, costing about 
$65,000. Construction will begin in the spring of 1928. 

Two-thirds of the congregations consist of students. More 
than fifty members of the faculty are connected with the church. 
Seventy-five students are now attending the Regular Session 
for religious instruction in five student classes. About the same 
number is the average in the one large Sunday morning class 
during the six weeks’ Summer Session. The Student Epworth 
League has an average attendance of more than one hundred. 
An attendance of from 250 to 325 is the rule at the social 
gatherings. 

The Foundation now publishes a Year Book. Each month 
excepting the summer, The Wesleyan of Wisconsin, a news sheet, 
is sent to the patrons of the Foundation, the parents of our 
students and the pastors of Wisconsin. 

It is very encouraging to report that the spirit of good will 
toward the Wesley Foundation of Wisconsin has steadily 
increased during the past quadrennium. Pastors and parents 
frequently write concerning their young people in the university. 
The two Methodist Conferences of the state gave the Founda- 
tion $2,500 on apportionment toward current expenses last year. 
This is a decided increase over past giving. 


WeEsLeY FouNDATION oF MINNESOTA 


The Wesley Foundation at the University of Minnesota main 
campus was established in 1921. Three floors of the first unit 
of a $400,000 plant were then erected at a cost of $130,000. 
First Methodist Episcopal Church sold its property and invested 
the proceeds of $9,000 in this plant, where its activities are 
conducted and its services are held. First Church, having a 
membership of 400 and a strong organization, offers a normal 
family church home to the students. 

Approximately 1,500 Methodist students attend the university 
during the regular session. Half of these live in the Twin 
Cities, and the Foundation at the main campus has direct 
a eee for about 650. Many resident students are active 
also. 

The students accept important posts, chief of which are the 
following department heads, who constitute the student council: 
Personnel, Religious Education, Music, Student Welfare, Pub- 
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licity, Social, Epworth League, Alumni, Kappa Phi, Phi Tau 
Theta, and Dramatics. Special emphasis is laid upon Sunday 
morning classes in Bible and religion, Epworth League, personal 
problems, Thursday noon religious discussion group, and weekly 
socials. The students publish their own monthly paper, the 
Spyglass. Kappa Phi and Phi Tau Theta, national organiza- 
tions for Methodist women and men respectively, have active 
chapters emphasizing Church leadership. Rev. Paul J. Snyder 
is the new director and pastor. 

The annual operating budget for First Church is $6,000 and 
for the Wesley Foundation $15,000. Much credit is due 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church for her splendid support 
of this institution. Besides retiring $17,000 in bonds during 
the quadrennium, Hennepin Avenue Church has contributed 
$3,000 annually to the current budget and the women have 
beautifully furnished three rooms. 


THE WESLEY FOUNDATION AT THE AGRICULTURAL CAMPUS, 
UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 


The Agricultural Campus of the University of Minnesota 
is located in St. Anthony Park, St. Paul. There are twelve 
hundred students in attendance. About eight hundred live on 
the campus and in the adjacent community. 

The St. Anthony Park Methodist Episcopal Church is located 
four blocks from the campus. The church has many resident 
members connected with the university. All its congregation 
are sympathetic toward student work, and co-operate with it. 

Two years ago the church built an educational unit which 
cost, with its furnishings, over $46,000. An enlarged audi- 
torium is urgently needed. We minister to the devotional, 
social and religious educational needs of the young people, 
furnishing for them a “home away from home.” Ours is the 
only church adjacent to the Agricultural Campus which has a 
student program. We have reached, in the school year 1927-28, 
an enrolment of two hundred and thirty students in our organi- 
zations. Many more are attending our worship services. 


Tue New Aspury Hospirat, MINNEAPOLIS 


The New Asbury Hospital, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is 
recognized as one of the finest standardized institutions of 
its kind in the Northwest. Its healing and protecting hands 
reach far and near. It treated 4,000 patients last year; it has 
spent $350,000 in free work to the needy, $12,000 of which 
was spent last year. bis 

Methodism has two hospitals in Minneapolis, almost adjoining 
each other, The larger, Old Asbury, with its 350 bed capacity, 
is leased by the United States Government pore treatment 
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of its suffering soldiers; the other, with its 160 bed capacity 
and its school of 100 student nurses, is under our own super- 
vision. Dr. Charles Fox Davis is the new General Executive 
Secretary, succeeding Dr. W. H. Jordan, who gave many faith- 
ful years of devoted service. 

Last year the entire indebtedness of both hospitals was paid, 
and the Executive Board has already started an endowment 
fund. The value of the two hospitals is placed at $1,500,000. 
They occupy a commanding site in the city of Minneapolis. 


WesLtey Hosprrat, WapDENA, MINNESOTA 


The Wesley Hospital, located at Wadena, Minnesota, has 
admitted 1,745 patients since January 30, 1925, when the hos- 
pital was opened. This is the only Methodist hospital outside 
the Twin Cities in the State of Minnesota. The building is 
fireproof and has a capacity of fifty beds. The equipment is 
modern, including X-ray, laboratory,. surgery and delivery 
rooms, and we have a separate Nurses’ Home. There are two 
city blocks of ground belonging to the hospital. The valuation 
is $143,876.82, on which there is a bonded indebtedness of 
$82,500. Miss Lydia H. Keller is the Superintendent. 

During this period we have had opportunity to serve a large 
number who were not able to pay, our free work amounting 
to $3,000, and we have also extended credit amounting to 
$5,000, which is due to the fact that this hospital is located in 
a rural district which is still in the pioneer stage, and our 
service is opened to all, regardless of creed or ability to pay. 


THE Metnopist Deaconess Hospirtat, Rapip Crry, 
SoutH DaKoTa 


The Methodist Deaconess Hospital of Rapid City, South 
Dakota, was established in the year 1912. Located at the gate- 
way of the scenic Black Hills in a city of 8,000 population, 
with unexcelled climatic conditions, it has had a steady growth 
and is fully standardized. During the fifteen years of its 
history, 14,600 patients have been treated; 10,145 operations 
have been performed, and over $45,000 of free service has been 
rendered. 

In 19238 the first unit of the modern fireproof building was 
dedicated and the bed capacity increased to 60 beds. About 
$5,000 is needed to complete the second floor of this building. 

The Training School is accredited and is affiliated with the 
Dakota Wesleyan University of Mitchell, S. D. Only high 
school graduates are accepted in the school. Miss Elva is the 
superintendent. 


West WISCONSIN CONFERENCE INSTITUTIONS 
The new Madison Methodist Hospital was opened shortly 
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after dedication, September 15, 1927, and has been filled to its 
capacity ever since. The old building has been converted into 
a Nurses’ Home and school. The total property value of this 
institution now approximates the million dollar mark. It occu- 
pies a commanding position on Capitol Hill and is the only 
up-town hospital in Madison. 

Lakeside Hospital, at Rice Lake, is prospering. Its property 
value is $238,846. In a recent campaign for $100,000 the goal 
was completely reached. This means a brighter day for Lake- 
side, with larger and more adequate hospital facilities. 

La Crosse Methodist Hospital. This splendid institution, 
with a property value of more than $175,000 and no indebted- 
ness, is crowded to its limit and is looking for ways and means 
of making an addition of at least twenty-five beds. 

Richland Center Hospital. This hospital is doing a fine 
work, and like some of the others is looking for means to 
build a new addition in order to care for its enlarging pat- 
ronage. 

Morrow Memorial Home at Sparta, Wisconsin, is filled to 
capacity and has a long waiting list. Many gifts have come 
to this Home from its friends during the past few years. Its 
assets are now above $100,000, and the Board hopes in the near 
future to build a more adequate buildmg for the constantly 
growing needs. 


BeLLIN MrmoriaL HospitaL, GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Conference Hospital, without changing in 
any other way, took unto itself a new name—The Bellin 
Memorial Hospital. This came about because of the generous 
gift of $50,000 from Dr. Julius H. Bellin. The growth of this 
hospital has been steady and yet rapid. For more than two 
years the average number of patients cared for has exceeded 
the normal capacity of the institution. Its income has risen 
to more than double that of four years ago and its property 
holdings have doubled in the same time. Plans are being per- 
fected for another unit, to be known as a Children’s Hospital; 
one gift of $50,000 has been tendered upon the condition that 
the Church raise a like amount in three years. A canvass is 
now in progress. 

A new addition to the main building has been erected that 
brings the total capacity up to 125 beds. A complete new 
heating plant has been built and equipped and a modern laundry 
installed. Many labor saving’ and economy devices have been 

ut into operation. The new Nurses’ Home has been com- 
pleted with room for 75 nurses. Much attention is being given 
to the conduct of the Nurses’ Training School, where over 
70 young women are now in training. 

Free beds and part-pay beds are provided. The churches 
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generously provide for this with gifts of food and White Cross 
offerings. 
ToURTELLOTTE MremoriIAL DEACONESS HOME 


Methodism is fortunate in having, practically adjoining its 
two fine hospitals, the Tourtellotte Memorial Deaconess Home. 
It is probably the finest Deaconess Home in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It houses its school of deaconesses, some 
of whom are giving their services as parish workers, some as 
church secretaries and some, hospital deaconesses. The esti- 
mated value of the Home is $150,000 and it has an endowment 
of $50,000, the interest of which goes for maintenance. 


Tue MetuHopist State Hospirat, MitcHrLL, SourH Dakota 


The Methodist State Hospital, in Mitchell, South Dakota, 
continues its noble work of healing. 1,612 patients were cared 
for during the past year. Of these, 449 were part-pay patients 
and 93 were free patients. Members of 63 ministers’ families 
have been cared for. The total cost of operating and financing 
the hospital for the year was over $65,000. Of this amount 
only $2,900 has been received from White Cross and other 
donations. 

A beautiful new faculty home, costing $7,300, has been 
constructed. The total indebtedness of all kinds against the 
hospital stands at $78,800, as against total assets of $307,500. 


THE WersLEY FOUNDATION, VERMILLION, SouTH DaKoTA 


The Wesley Foundation at the University of South Dakota, 
in Vermillion, has met with the disaster of having the church 
edifice destroyed by fire. The Pastor, Rey. L. A. McDonald, 
with the co-operation of the Dakota Conference, is, without 
delay, beginning operations for the erection of the first unit of 
the buildings, which will include the Church and the Wesley 
Foundation equipment, and which will minister especially to 
the religious and social needs of the Methodist students of the 
University of South Dakota. 


REPORT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
CHARLES WESLEY Burns, Resipent BisHop 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The following report of Methodist stewardship in the San 
Franciseo Area is herewith submitted : 

This report is written not so much by the pen of the Resident 
Bishop as by the lives of the men and women called Methodists, 
and by the pens and lives of the Superintendents of the Area. 

Just north of the Golden Gate, on the shores of California, 
the first Christian service in the English tongue was held in 
America. In the summer of 1579, Sir Francis Drake put into 
the harbor, and the first act of his chaplain, Francis Fletcher, 
was to hold a service of thanksgiving. It was an event not only 
of great historic significance that English was then first spoken 
on this continent, but also of prophetic dynamic, that the voice 
of religion should be the first heard in this initial hour of the 
New World and should abide in Christian evangel at the Golden 
Gate, opening toward the Pacific basin and the Orient. 

When a Divine Providence brought William Taylor to San 
Francisco seventy-five years ago, the destiny of America and of 
Pacific Methodism became indissolubly united. Following the . 
Mediterranean and Atlantic eras, Taylor became a protagonist 
of the Pacific era, where Methodism, identified with the vital 
Christian movements of the Pacific Basin, has had its most 
significant growth. Here the Board. of Home Missions and 
Church Extension flowers in its native purpose. Here we hail, 
in all the progress of our American civilization and the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom, an ultimate America which we are under 
solemn oath to make Christian. On this Pacific Basin, with 
its unique Home Mission responsibility, the Board has spent 
more money than in any other section of the United States. 
Here, also, is perhaps the most significant evidence of the ful- 
fillment of the ideals of the Board in the Oriental and foreign- 
language achievement and the 135 churches and institutions 
which have been dedicated during the present quadrennium. 
The majority of these owe the leverage of their achievement to 
a conditional donation or loan from the Home Board. Here 
is the heart of Home Missions development. 

Sailing across the Pacific to the Hawaii Mission, the captain 
one day in mid-Pacific said: “We are now half way between 
San Francisco and Honolulu. If I should drop a plumb-line 
here, it would indicate the spot farthest from land of any other 
place in the world.” The remark of the captain was expansive. 
It indicated the vast loneliness and distances of the Pacific 
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Basin. The remark also was vascular. It indicated the inclu- 
sions of the Pacific Basin, with the millions of inhabitants of 
the Islands and the Orient who know not Christ; representing 
our greatest missionary responsibility and opportunity. That 
Basin also, in prophetic vision of great and penetrative thought, 
will be the spot where shall be enacted the last act of the drama 
of existence, and where the last survivals of the race shall be 
greeted by the Son of God when He comes in His Glory. While 
the Methodists of this Area hear the voice of all nations and 
obey as hearing the voice of the Christ—keeping the fidelity 
of the faith in the world missionary program of the Church— 
yet they feel their major objective to be to make Jesus known 
to the multitude in the Pacific world. 

Here in the front trenches, they understand that Home Mis- 
sions is the problem of America. Unless America become Chris- 
tian, it is blind futility to mobilize for World Missions. Here 
in cosmos are all the peoples of the world, with their national 
sensitiveness, their color cleavage, their racial peculiarities. 
Within this single Area is a World Mission that might, if it 
should become wholly Christian, be determinative of a Christian 
world. 


AREA OUTREACHES 


The San Francisco Area is the largest continuous Area in 
Methodism, comprising California, Nevada, Arizona, Lower 
California and the Americam work in Sonora County, Mexico, 
as well as all of the Oriental work from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific; all of the foreign-speaking work on the Pacific 
Coast from Mexico to Canada, reaching out into the Portland 
and Denver Areas; and Hawaii. Ten Conferences and Missions 
are included. Sixteen different nationalities within the Area 
are in Conference relation. Our 934 preachers and supply Pas- 
tors serve under the flags of Mexico, United States of America, 
and Canada. We minister to 26 nationalities. 

The Resident Bishop ‘has visited regularly and continuously 
the entire Area, including the Foreign Language Conferences 
and Missions, on-an average annual travel of 73,000 miles. 

While the wide reaches of the Area and its complexity of 
civilizations and racial groups make impossible the development 
of an Area consciousness, and while administration must be a 
continuous closely coupled schedule, away from desk and home, 
yet the Christian statesmanship of California does not recom- 
mend its division: in advance of political separation. The South 
needs the North. The North needs the South. The Pacific 
Area is best administered as a whole. 


AREA FOCI 
The Area activities pretty much move about three groups of 
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dual foci: Sam Francisco and Los Angeles; Arizona and Nevada, 
and the Oriental and Foreign Language work. 


TWIN CITIES 


About the foci of San Francisco and Los Angeles, move the 
Area tides. The front door of international life is at San Fran- 
cisco. The nerve center of the Pacific is at Los Angeles. 

The most foreign missionary city im America is San Fran- 
cisco. This sturdy city on a score of hills, mistress-of the great- 
est of all the harbors of the Pacific Basin, whose lines are gone 
out through alk the seas, and whose ships to the ends of the 
earth, and from whose search nothing is hid—this city must 
inevitably hold a place of primary importance in the future of 
the Pacific Basin. What San Francisco becomes in its thought 
and mood, its atmosphere and fancies, its affections and aver- 
sions, its loyalties and antipathies, will be determinative of more 
of the world’s future than any mind could now define. Of the 
720,000 population, 206,000 are foreign born; 186,000 are native 
born of foreign parentage, and 68,000 are native born of mixed 
parentage. There are thus in this city 460,000 into whose cul- 
ture have flowed ideals and customs alien to those on which 
this nation was founded, and, for the most part, alien to the 
conceptions and ideals embodied in Protestant Evangelical 
Churches. The foreign population is distributed fairly evenly 
over the city. There are, however, sections of the city where 
some racial concentration exists. The Chinese have for many 
years occupied a small section to which we give the picturesque 
name of “China Town.” The Japanese are fairly well localized. 
The Russians live principally in the Potrero District. There 
is a Little Italy, but it does not hold all the Italians. There 
are 53,000 more men than women in San Francisco, the excess 
representing the young manhood of the world drawn to the 
Golden Gate by the spirit of adventure and currents of 
commerce. It also represents a homeless and unstable group, 
much of it foreign, battling a strange environment and 
exploited by birds of prey. Nowhere in America are patri- 
otic, religious and class instincts so exploited by shrewd prop- 
agandists. ; 

Out of our population of 720,000, but 30,000 are Protestants, 
- 8,500 are Methodists, and Methodism outnumbers every other 
Protestant denomination in the city. We are now preaching 
the Gospel in San Francisco in nine languages, and minister to 
twenty-six national groups. In our English-speaking work, we 
have seven vigorous churches, hopeful and confident. We have 
six struggling churches, in which the membership must be 
doubled or trebled before there will be in them the man 
power and the confidence sufficient to make a determined 
and sustained attack upon the community life. A City Parish 
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has been established, ministering to the Mission District, com- 
prising Grace Church and, under its aegis, two of the weaker 
churches. : 

The great down-town Church of San Francisco Methodism, 
now known as Temple Church, had its inception in the early 
years of the Centenary. It involves the union of four churches, 
also the disposal of four church buildings, the purchase of a 
new and strategic site, and the erection of a new church. The 
sacrifice of traditions, affections, and tender associations 
required by this program can be understood only by those who 
undertake it. But the churches set their faces-steadily to this 
end, through much heart burning and many struggles. arly 
in the quadrennium the project seemed hopeless, but effort. to 
realize this dream was never abandoned. The Board of Home 
Missions advanced the sum of $64,000 upon the purchase price 
of the new site, at the corner of McAllister and Leavenworth 
Streets. This is now fully paid for at a cost of $151,000. The 
California Street Church, Central Church and Howard Street 
Church have been sold, leaving only’ Wesley Church with unde- 
termined future. The campaign of a year ago resulted in sub- 
scriptions totaling $250,000. The Board of Home Missions has 
also appropriated a further sum of $25,000 to the building fund, 
and, under what we have come to call the “Forsyth Plan,” will 
doubtless in some form make available $50,000 more. Thus 
the expenditure of a missionary sum of $139,000 has made pos- 
sible a project which will cost $2,250,000, and gives promise of 
producing hundreds of thousands of dollars through the years 
for the promotion of Christian work. 

Throughout the three years of practically continuous meetings 
of the Committee, every decision made has been unanimous. 
From the day the merger was signed by the Resident Bishop to 
the hour of breaking ground for the new temple, the gracious 
spirit of the confluent congregations has been evident in Chris- 
tian statesmanship. The name of Rolla V. Watt will always be 
associated with the enterprise; but without the chairmanship 
of the Hon. John H. McCallum, a strong Christian layman; the 
Superintendency of Carl M. Warner—resourceful strategist of 
the Kingdom—the steady practical mysticism of Walter John 
Sherman, minister of Central Church; the fine co-operating 
service of Monroe H. Alexander, minister of Wesley Church; 
and the investing vision of the Board of Home Missions—the 
building of the Temple at the Golden Gate would have been a 
task impossible of achievement. Temple Church as an eccle- 
siastical unit is already in existence. Temple Church and 
William Taylor Hotel are in course of construction. Com- 
pleted, this will be the most significant Protestant achievement 
in a generation. A year hence we shall happily present to the 
world one of the outstanding achievements of our Church. 
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Since the great fire of 1906, Methodism in San Francisco has 
been so busy rebuilding its walls and strengthening its organi- 
zation that it has not occupied the rapidly developing sub- 
urban district west of the Twin Peaks. When the Down 
Town Temple is completed, we shall turn our endeavors to 
this large and rewarding field where lies a clear Methodist 
responsibility. 

During the first twenty years of the history of Los Angeles, 
up until 1865, there was no organized Protestant Church. 
Today there are 500 Protestant Churches, with a membership 
of 131,625. Our 57 Methodist Churches have a membership of 
20,440. It is estimated by our City Federation that one million 
Protestants are not affiliated with any church in this wonder 
city. Of this million, 150,000 Methodists in Los Angeles “have 
a name to live and are dead.” The land of sunshine and flowers 
seems especially inviting to the saints who desire a rest. Not 
one-fourth of the church members from “back East” are received 
into our Protestant Churches. Coming from the Middle West 
and the East, they have not identified themselves with any 
church. There are more Methodists outside our churches in 
Los Angeles than inside by seven times. Only one in fifteen 
in Los Angeles is a member of any Protestant Church. While 
Methodism is not keeping step with the population, it has a clear 
lead. It is rapidly adjusting itself to a dynamic situation as 
the city finds itself. 

Los Angeles needs development in the policy of building great 
churches, replacing the “shacks” which were a necessary reflec- 
tion of the hectic growing years of this dynamic city. 

In Los Angeles is the greatest church in World Methodism, 
of which Elmer Ellsworth Helms is pastor. It reports 4,183 
members, with a paid staff of 23 workers; it exceeds last year’s 
World Service by $6,000, its treasury paying out $101,894 this 
year; it has reduced its debt to $86,200, which it plans to extin- 
guish next year; it has 76 retired ministers in its Quarterly Con- 
ference; within 18 months more than 800 have accepted Christ 
at its altars. In the seven years of the present pastorate 3,788 
members have been received; over a half million dollars for 
benevolences have been paid, while for all purposes, including 
building and benevolences, more than two and a half million 
dollars have been paid. 

Los Angeles grows so rapidly that our churches cannot keep 
within sight of the needs. In five years the city has doubled its 
population. The Area policy has focused here in a brilliant 
administrative achievement by the Superintendent Lewis Thur- 
ber Guild. That policy is (1) Carry on inherited enterprises; 
(2) Consolidations into more effective organizations; (3) Uni- 
fication of denominational efforts; (4) Development of strategic 
points; (5) Fewer but greater churches. 
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_ This policy has justified its statemanship. The quadrennial 
list of dedications represents not only growth but wise intensive 
development. No city has yet been laid at the feet of Jesus 
Christ. Only by some such policy as this, spiritually under- 
girded, can our rich, complex, but morally decaying civilizations 
be won and dominated by Christ. 

One of the great city societies of America is the Los Angeles 
Missionary and Church Extension Society. Its significant 
achievement in the last year of the quadrennium is the group of 
buildings constituting the Church of All Nations. These build- 
ings represent a net investment of $250,000, and include the All 
Nations Clinic, the All Nations Community House, the All Na- 
tions Boys’ Club and the All Nations Chapel. G. Bromley 
Oxnam invested ten years of his life in this work. Messrs. Bush 
and Voorhis presented the Boys’ Building. The surpassing gift 
was the chapel in memory of Walter Harrison Fisher, father of 
Mrs. Oxnam. It was dedicated in 1927. It is probably the most 
beautiful building of its kind in the city. Including the organ, 
it is a cathedral in cameo, ministering to all the nations that 
crowd the arteries of the city to its very heart. 

A significant record is on the Long Beach District. Of the 58 
charges, 28 are new church buildings dedicated during the quad- 
rennium. Eleven educational units and ten new parsonages 
have been built. First Church, Long Beach, has the greatest 
church school in the Area, with an average attendance in excess 
of 1,500. 


THE RURAL PARISH 


The Area has shown a consistent developing rural emphasis 
in Nevada, Arizona, the Sacramento, and the Redwood-Shasta 
Districts and the San Joaquin and Imperial Valleys. The stand- 
ard objective is a resident pastor with Church and Sunday School 
services every Sunday in each community of 1,000. Rural and 
county parishes minister to other communities and camps of 
Methodist responsibility. This rural strategy is stressed in the 
report of Doctor Kohlstedt for 1927. “If it be still true that 75 
per cent of our successful business men, 85 per cent of our college 
professors, 69 per cent of our male and 45 per cent of our female 
school teachers, 85 per cent of our Christian ministers, 65 per 
cent of our town and city church membership come from the 
country, it would seem suicidal to neglect the rural districts, our 
base of supplies, where so large a proportion of the nation’s 
future leadership is reared.” 

A survey of the Redwood-Shasta District in Northern Cali- 
fornia reveals that there are at least 60,000 persons in this Dis- 
trict beyond the reach, geographically, of any church organiza- 
tion, Catholic or Protestant. The present administration of the 
District is committed to a policy of developing some eighteen 
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churches as centers of influence from which an extension work 
of religious education and evangelism can be carried on in the 
sparsely settled localities. At the present time we have fifty- 
seven organized Churches, but in addition to this we are carry- 
ing on work at 39 out-stations, making a total of 96 points, 
to which we are giving regular ministration. This number 
should be doubled. The fifteen counties covered by this District 
represent the great undeveloped section of California in agri- 
cultural, mineral and lumber resources. The way for evangeli- 
cal Protestantism is not blocked here by the presence of any 
opposing group. 

Two things are necessary to develop Home Mission ideals. 
The first is a better trained personnel and the second (on which 
the first depends) is a more adequate financial support. 

The Rural Parish plan presupposes a specialized training of 
the Christian ministry. To these fields we are sending the 
most highly trained men and women of college and seminary. 
In Southern California, all transfers are by exchange, but the 
young ministers from the schools, for at least three years first 
serve in Arizona or the San Joaquin or Imperial Valleys. A 
similar personnel plan is now, unofficially, the program in the 
California Conference. This Area policy is bringing to the 
work the best trained men in American Methodism, maintaining 
the highest level of ministerial efficiency. Its hazard point is 
the pitifully inadequate rural remuneration, but a gallant spirit 
of romance, adventure and heroic sacrifice no less motivates the 
modern St. Pauls of the Area in its wide frontier reaches than 
the adored pioneer fathers in whose holy footsteps they warm- 
heartedly, open-mindedly march. 


NEVADA AND ARIZONA 


By every measurement of responsibility and opportunity, 
Reno is the last outpost of the frontier. We have built here 
during the quadrennium the first new Protestant church in a 
generation at a cost of more than $100,000. This is distinctly 
and strategically a Home Board adventure. For many years 
Methodism had a clear lead in the State, when our Church 
flowered in the frontier preacher. Of the 11,000,000 acres in 
the State, 88 per cent are Government owned. Only 3,000,000 
are under the plow. Only 7,000,000 can possibly be adapted to 
diversified farming. There are but 78,000 people in the State. 
Among the Protestants, 70 per cent are Methodists. With no 
unholy rivalry or duplication of missionary effort, we are 
endeavoring to give a clearance to Methodist leadership, where 
Christianity for a generation has been identified with the Meth- 
odist itinerant preacher. This religious background is practi- 
cally duplicated in Arizona, but here an immeasurable agricul- 
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tural and citrus development, in addition to the mines, only 
increases Methodist responsibility. 


“ULTIMATE AMERICA” 


The world in cosmos is here. Near study creates a far interest 
in Missionary responsibility. There is no section of the country 
where the world mission is more sensitive, vital and vascular 
than on the Pacific Coast. The flambuoyantly broadcast racial 
antagonisms and Oriental phobias are simply non-discoverable 
by four years of intensive study. The young men of California 
rise to give a seat to a Japanese woman and her baby in a 
street car without comment by any of special chivalry. In 1886, 
when Dr. W. S. Matthew landed at the Ferry at Market Street, 
San Francisco, the first thing to meet his gaze was a banner 
with “Elect O’Donnell—To With the Chinese.” Forty 
years later the Resident Bishop closed the Communion Service 
at the California Conference by requesting Chan Lok Chan, a 
devoted and faithful member of the Pacific Chinese Mission, to 
pronounce the benediction. The melting pot of the public 
schools is wholly unconscious of race, as it is of sect. A true 
democratic internationalism is more noticeable on the Pacific 
Coast than anywhere else in America. Many of our esteemed 
citizens are Japanese, Chinese, and Latins. From Canada to 
Mexico is an expression of racial and national good will. 

Why, then, are the 60,000 Japanese in California said to be 
“grieved” and “amazed” at the national attitude toward immi- 
gration? Is it because 146 have been omitted in the quota? 
Ts it because they are not permitted to be naturalized, while 
“whites living somewhere behind Turkey—the Syrians, the 
Turks, the Continental Europeans’ and the Mexicans—” are 
potential citizens? Many of our fine Christian Japanese have 
tried as many as nine times, unavailingly, to become citizens, 
while, during the entire Spanish occupation of the United States 
only 16 Mexicans have ever applied for citizenship papers. Here 
lies the reason for amazed grief. 

We are at a crisis in our Oriental work. The general Chris- 
tian sentiment on the Coast is that the, essential qualities of 
American culture would not be broken down by the annual 
admission of 146 Japanese, 40 Chinese and 10 Indians. The 
restless nationalist waves of China crash on the seal rocks of 
the Golden Gate. The movement of the young intellectuals of 
Japan is not broken by those waves between California and the 
Empire. Buddhist temples are many in California. Of the 100 
Japanese students at the University of California, at Berkeley, 
six of the finest from the graduating class have just been sent 
to Japan to prepare as priests of Buddhism on their return 
to California. Our greatest concern is for the children— 
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50,000. If we lose this second generation, we lose all future 
generations. There are 5,000 new Japanese babies born in the 
San Francisco Area each year—more than all the Christianized 
Orientals in the same period by all the Protestant forces. 

From another angle, the Filipino “invasion” presents no less 
imminent and immediate problem. The Filipino is ours as a 
dependent. We are his as protectors. They are coming by the 
thousands. On every boat at Seattle, at San Francisco, at Los 
Angeles, our brown lad steps bravely and wistfully ashore. He- 
runs our elevators. He crowds the campus. He is the second 
major supply in the demand for occasional and seasonal fluid 
labor. He is found on our de luxe trains in the club car. He 
has no family life. His wife or sweetheart is left at home. He 
comes from a country where there are 56 dialects, but he speaks 
English through his contacts at Manila and Honolulu en route. 
From Alaska to Mexico he swarms the Pacific Coast, bringing 
his own moral hazard, creating his own rewarding Christian 
responsibility. There are 100,000 Filipinos within the Area. 
There are 80,000 Filipino boys in California alone. To these, 
Methodism has a peculiar responsibility, in that the large num- 
ber of Filipinos on the Coast come from what is, by comity 
agreement with other Boards in the Philippines, considered 
Methodist territory. During the quadrennium, the Filipino 
work on the Coast has been under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Chinese Mission, John F. Wilson. Under 
his strategic and statesmanlike leadership, we are relating the 
Filipino work to our American Churches in San Francisco, 
Vallejo, Seattle and other cities, and developing it around 
Filipino centers and the Wesley Foundation. Here they find 
happy fellowship and are inducted into American Christian 
idealism. In Los Angeles the work has been carried on at the 
Goodwill Industries. Here is conducted a Bible class as well as 
a social and recreational program. For the next quadrennium 
the Home Board will have no more difficult and rewarding field 
than among the Filipinos on the Coast and inland. 


PACIFIC CHINESE MISSION 


The Pacific Chinese Mission, under the Superintendency of 
John F. Wilson, ministers to the Chinese from Mexico to 
Canada, from the Mississippi River to the Coast. At San Fran- 
cisco, in the midst of a community of 12,000 Chinese, we main- 
tain a Church with a membership of 128. The evangelistic 
services are held in English. In co-operation with other Protes- 
tant denominations, the “Hip Wa School” is being conducted 
for the Chinese young people. At Sacramento has been built 
one of our finest Chinese Churches at a cost of $17,000. At 
Los Angeles all of the work at “Chinatown” has been allocated 
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to the Methodists, the other denominations having moved into 
the residential section. With eighty-two members, we need here 
a church building. Mexicali is the center of 7,000 Chinese in 
the Imperial Valley. We have here a modern plant costing 
about $55,000. The Home Board declares that Mexicali is 
one of the finest opportunities we have at the present time 
among the Chinese. 


PACIFIC JAPANESE MISSION 


The Pacific Area was greatly bereft early in the quadrennium 
by the death of Dr. Herbert B. Johnson, stately, courteous, 
Christ-like, minister-extraordinary of the Christ, and Superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Japanese Mission for 23 years. He is 
succeeded by Dr. Frank Herron Smith, former Superintendent 
of the West Japan District of the Japan Methodist Church, 
whose ministry is received gladly by the members of the Mission. 
During the quadrennium the Mission has reached a high degree 
of efficiency. New Churches have been built at Los Angeles 
and Brawley, at a cost of $85,000. In addition to these, there 
has been a total of $7,745 paid throughout the Mission for 
improvements and: repairs. Dr. Milton 8. Vail, for many years 
president of the Anglo-Japanese School in San Francisco, has 
been compelled to take the retired relation. The Anglo- 
Japanese School, with an adjoining dormitory, ministers to 
young Japanese men and women, who, while they are working 
at daily tasks, desire a higher education. This is a recruiting 
ground, both for the ministry and our institutions of higher 
learning. 

The Mission publishes the Japanese Christian Advocate in 
the Japanese and English languages. 


“GOD HAS MADE US NEIGHBORS” 


All that is involved in the occupation of the Southland by 
the Negro during more than a century is involved in the Mexi- 
can invasion of the Southwest. While the Mexican occupation 
represents the major fluid source of cyclical or seasonal labor in 
camps and cities, it also represents a Christian opportunity, free 
from Latin-American intrigue, political fortune and ecclesiastic 
tyranny. There are 150,000 Mexicans in Los Angeles alone. 
Many towns of California are more than 50 per cent Spanish. 
There are as many Mexicans in California as there are automo- 
biles on the thronged highways. 

Figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 192%, reveal the 
fact that more Mexicans came into this country last year as 
immigrants than ever before, with the single exception of 1924, 
when the Quota Law went into effect and European immigra- 
tion was shut out. The exemption of Mexico from the opera- 
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tion of the Quota Law and the continued demand for labor in 
this country seem to explain this high immigration. In addition 
to immigrants so listed many thousands of Mexicans cross the 
border without coming through the immigration offices. The 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, Harry E. Hull, is 
becoming very greatly concerned over this and is recommending 
that the Quota Law be made to apply to Mexico and other 
American countries. The census of 1920 showed 486,418 native 
Mexicans in this country. Since then 332,054 Mexican immi- 
grants have entered. 

The Latin-American Mission is a positive dynamic agent of 
good will between Mexico and the United States. The Mission 
ineludes the territory of Lower California in Mexico. The Resi- 
dent Bishop has had not the slightest embarrassment in admin- 
istering the work within these limits and at our border points. 
The officials of Mexico have expressed the largest sympathetic 
interest in our work on both sides of the line, and recognize the 
Mission activities as an undergirding of friendship. Vernon M. 
McCombs has been the Superintendent of this Mission for eight 
years, as its brain, heart and hand. The work stretches from 
Mexico to Canada, and includes the Mexicans, Spaniards, 
Italians, Portuguese, French and other peoples speaking the 
Romance languages. The Mission reports fifty-seven evangelis- 
tie and thirty-four Christian educational workers on thirty-two 
circuits, with seventy-nine preaching places and 108 different 
centers. Sarcoma spots are Tia Juana (Zaragosa), Mexicali, 
Calexico and San Ysidro, all on the Mexican border. Our 
Mission at these points, in co-operation with the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, is carrying forward a gallant and brave work 
in the face of unspeakable vice. This work is welcomed by 
both governments. One-half of the Portuguese in the United 
States are in California, centering in Oakland. The Mission 
is ministering to these at Oakland and in the San Joaquin 
Valley, extending to the Sacramento American Center. 


“WHERE EAST IS WEST” 


Hawaii is the oldest purely missionary field under the Ameri- 
can flag. Missionaries were sent to these Islands from America 
sixteen years before Jason Lee began his great work in Oregon; 
twenty-nine years before the discovery of gold in California. 
Here, at the outpost of our Western possessions, we minister 
to Koreans, Japanese, Filipinos, Americans. Our nineteen 
preachers serve ninety points—one Pastor having a seventeen- 
point circuit on the Island of Maui. Of the population of 328,- 
000 in Hawaii, less than 7 per cent are Hawaiians. ‘These are 
allocated to the Congregational Union. 48 per cent are Japa- 
nese. ‘To care for this group, the beautiful M. C. Harris Me- 
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morial Church has recently been completed and dedicated. The 
“Japanese racial bloc” is an academic phrase. It is not heard 
in Honolulu. No Caucasian in Hawaii desires to offend or hurt 
the Japanese, not because he fears him or his rapidly mounting 
numerical supremacy, but because of a sincere friendly feeling. 
A mutuality of obligations intensifies the bonds of friendship 
between the yellow and white races. The Asiatic group as a 
whole comprises 85 per cent of the population of Hawaii. 

Buddhism is strong. The recent Japanese legislation in 
Washington has greatly aided the Buddhist program in Hawaii. 
Our Christian Japanese are embarrassed by the interpretation 
the Buddhist leaders place upon it. With a reported constitu- 
ency of 38,000, they lead all religious cults. Most of the 447 
teachers in the Alien Language Schools are Buddhist priests, 
who instruct the children in the Japanese language, Japanese 
history, customs and characteristics, and the Buddhist religion. 
The hold that Buddhism has taken upon the young life of 
Hawaii is surprising and alarming. The Buddhists have organ- 
ized a Young Men’s Buddhist Association. They have Haster 
services and Sunday School. The real challenge to organized 
Christianity on the Islands comes from the young people and 
children with which the Islands teem. Paraphrasing Wiliam 
Taylor, “When a baby is born in Hawaii, he is not born a pagan 
baby, but is educated to be a pagan.” In Honolulu, five days 
each week an army of 72,276 pupils march to and from school. 
A racial cross-section is indicated in this group: 1,477 Koreans, 
2,438 Filipinos, 7,156 Chinese, 34,636 Japanese. Education in 
Hawaii is intensely American in technique and spirit. While 
26,636 Japanese children are required to attend the Alien Lan- 
guage Schools each day of the week, yet, nevertheless, it is 
declared by the Americans and admitted by the Japanese that, 
by the third generation, every trace of Oriental interest and 
characteristic disappears. The Tokio government’s ending the 
requirement which formerly held the Japanese of foreign birth 
in citizenship unless they formally renounced allegiance before 
the age of seventeen, was in response to the urging of the Japa- 
nese themselves in Hawaii. “The first interest of the Japanese 
born in America is America.” 

The physical growth of our Mission is its outstanding achieve- 
ment. ‘Thru fourteen years, Dr. William H. Fry, the Superin- 
tendent, has completed buildings which minister to all the racial 
groups for which we have responsibility—15 church buildings 
valued at $325,000 and 10 parsonages with an estimated value 
of $86,700. In 1924, Dr. John Hedley was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Mission. A significant movement last 
year was the united Filipino program in Honolulu with the 
Hawaiian Board of the Congregational Church and our Metho- 
dist Mission. The properties involved are not changed. The 
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new organization is known as the “Filipino United Church.” 
The social and recreational work is carried on at the Hawaiian 
Board Filipino Center. The religious activities are headquar- 
tered at our Filipino Church. A union paper, The Filipino 
Christian Messenger, is published. A year’s trial is too brief 
for a complete evaluation of this plan. The Mission pays annu- 
ally in building and equipment from local resources a little less 
than $100,000. Each year it has kept the faith with our World 
Service, with gifts totaling nearly $5,000 annually. Human 
values, also, under our Mission receive due recognition. Our 
Pastors are as free to preach their convictions on matters affect- 
ing their fellow countrymen as any preachers in world-wide 
Methodism. All of our Pastors receive their salaries direct from 
the Mission office in Honolulu. Democracy in Hawaii is more 
than a political term. It signifies a oneness of fellowship among 
mingled neighbor races in a Christian brotherhood. 

Three Church papers are published by the Mission, The 
Korean Christian Advocate, The Methodist (Japanese) and 
The Filipino Christian Messenger. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCES 


Most delightful has been the fellowship with our Foreign 
Language Conferences and Missions during the quadrennium. 
Three of these reach up into the Portland and Helena Areas. 
These are groups of heroic, sacrificial men who, ministering to 
their own people in their native tongue, have wisely adapted 
church ministry to the second and third generations. While 
changed conditions on the Coast have not made possible numeri- 
cal growth, no less devotion is found among the ministry and 
membership. 

Conforming to the plans of the Foreign Language Bureau 
and the Bi-Lingual legislation of the last General Conference, 
a number of the Conferences are studying amalgamation with 
English-speaking work. Commissions were appointed by the 
Southern California Conference and the California German 
Conference, and, later, a Commission from the California Con- 
ference, to plan the details leading to a merger of the California 
German Conference with the Southern California and the Cali- 
fornia Conference. The merger was completed in 1927, with 
great happiness to all. E, C. Jannusch is retained as Superin- 
tendent of the German work. Pension claims have been pro- 
tected, and a satisfactory arrangement of transfers made between 
the two Conferences. This merger involved property valuation 
in excess of a million and a half dollars, as well as the Con- 
ference relation of twenty-eight men. ; 

The Pacific Swedish Mission Conference, because of changed 
conditions in the Swedish language work on the Pacific Coast, 
joined with the Southern California Conference in memorializ- 
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ing the General Conference that the members of the Pacific 
Swedish Mission be allowed to join the Southern California 
Conference; and that the work of the Pacific Swedish Mission 
Conference be constituted a Mission of the Southern California 
Conference; to have the same boundaries as now given to the 
Pacific Swedish Mission Conference; that all the properties of 
the Pacific Swedish Mission Conference be considered the prop- 
erty of the Southern California Conference; and that the Super- 
intendent of the Mission shall be a member of the Pacific 
Swedish Mission Conference. 

The query fronting us is this: Shall we continue our foreign- 
language work separately, or cultivate mergers, as in the Cali- 
fornia German Conference and the Pacific Swedish Mission. 
In all foreign-language consideration, shall we rate the Oriental 
and Filipino groups as exceptional? The Area and Home 
Board policy is preachers, personnel, membership in contiguous 
Annual Conferences. . This is the strength of our Oriental and 
Latin work. This union is power. Segregation is elimination 
and death. Is the time approaching for an Oriental Mission ? 
And for the black man from the Rocky Mountains westward— 
shall we create a Negro Mission Conference? 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Religious education in the Area during the quadrennium has 
been characterized by intensive rather than by extensive promo- 
tion. A very earnest and determined effort has been made to 
lift the standard of our Church Schools to the high levels 
demanded in our public schools in respect to buildings, equip- 
ment, organization and administration, training of teachers, 
curricula and time devoted. During the quadrennium more 
than three million dollars have been expended in Church School 
buildings and equipment. The total gain in Sunday School 
enrollment for the Area is 13,639. Of this number, 7,899 are 
credited to the Southern California Conference, 3,260 to the 
California Conference and 2,480 to the foreign language Con- 
ferences and Mission. The total enrollment is 165,933. The 
average attendance has increased by 10,500. The teaching force 
has gained 1,400. The total accessions to the Church through 
the Sunday School during the quadrennium have been more 
than 20,000. Throughout the Area more than three-fourths of 
all our schools are closely graded and departmentalized, as fully 
as equipment will permit. Seventy-six training schools have 
been held. 4,200 have taken for credit one or more units in 
the standard teachers’ training courses. 75 per cent of the 
teachers of the Area have had the opportunity of leadership 
training brought to them. Jesse Lee Corley in Southern Cali- 
fornia and Oliver H. Langdon in the North are the two directors 
of religious education who are responsible for these significant 
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results. Legislation of the last General Conference respecting 
correlation of Young People’s work has been taken seriously in 
the Area. Pastors, District Superintendents and Conference 
leaders are laboring to find a more workable and satisfactory 
basis of correlating and unifying the work among the young 
people. Actual correlation in scores of Churches has proceeded, 
resulting in elimination of duplication and overlapping of effort, 
together with the saving of time, leadership, energy and money. 
The Arizona District as a whole has adopted this plan of unifi- 
cation. The Southern California Conference has memorialized 
the General Conference, urging that “This important legisla- 
tion be clarified and strengthened, in order that Conferences and 
local Churches may proceed more quickly and satisfactorily to 
a comprehensive and unified program in dealing with the 
children and youth.” This memorial is endorsed by Dr. Lang- 
don of the California Conference, and the correlation plan is 
receiving the undergirding endorsement of the Resident Bishop. 
“Sunday Schools” has dropped out of the nomenclature of 
the Area as an inadequate term. “Church Schools” is used 
because the programs of service, training and recreation have 
been extended throughout the week. The three-hour Sunday 
morning service for various age groups is developed successfully 
in a number of Churches. Thirty-six of our larger Churches 
employ directors of religious education. In scores of others, 
more or less effective volunteer directors are at work. Up to 
six years ago there was not a single Vacation Church School in 
a Methodist Church in California. Approximately 112 such 
schools were held last summer. Competent community boards 
of religious education are developing. The Councils of Relig- 
ious Education are working harmoniously and effectively. In 
six denominational colleges, Departments of Religious Educa- 
tion are co-operating in inter-collegiate training schools. Week 
Day Religious Education in California is prevented because of 
State laws. Drs. Corley, Langdon and Larkin are seeking 
favorable legislation for “released time.” Our present State 
Director of Education is of the opinion that Week Day Religious 
Education on released time is already possible under our Cali- 
fornia laws. A friendly suit may clear the matter for the 
coming year. In July, 1928, the World Sunday School Associa- 
tion will meet in Los Angeles in its quadrennial convention. 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 


Confusion of statistics fails to indicate the real increase of 
the Area in the Department of the Epworth League. The 
legislation of the correlation of the young people’s work was 
not clear in application to the Epworth League group. Many 
of our Leagues are combined with the Young People’s Depart- 
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ment of the Church School. Throughout the Area, more young 
people are in the League life than four years ago by many 
hundreds. The Junior League has grown strongly. The insti- 
tutes have shown an enrollment of 7,195. Nearly 1,000 young 
people have pledged themselves to full-time life service, and 
nearly 2,000 Christian decisions have been made. In all of the 
Conferences, the general tone of the Epworth League is much 
in advance. The spasmodic partial League program has been 
replaced by a program running through the entire year. Gen- 
erally, throughout the Area, the League activities carry on in 
Chapter, Alliance (Sub-District), District and Conference 
groups, with a total attendance of two score thousand at these 
group meetings. In the North the Field Secretary, James Mc- 
Giffin, has traveled 112,000 miles in League work. In the South- 
ern California Conference, Dr. A. Ray Moore, until his appoint- 
ment as Conference Treasurer and Endowment Secretary, has led 
the League forces, and still has directional supervision. Sum- 
mer, mid-year and winter institutes are carried on each Confer- 
ence year. Gospel teams visit the local chapters throughout the 
year, representing 1,700 Christian decisions made by the Young 
People under the leadership of the Gospel Team campaigns. The 
California Conference League has undertaken a foreign mission- 
ary project in supporting Louis Fiske, an Epworth Leaguer, in 
a Mission School at San Jose, Costa Rica. The money for this 
support is raised by quarterly thank-offerings by the young 
people. 


THE WESLEY FOUNDATION 


The Wesley Foundation is functioning at Berkeley (Univer- 
sity of California), Palo Alto (Stanford), and Tucson (Univer- 
sity of Arizona). Plans are outlined for a co-operative approach 
at the new University of California at Los Angeles and at the 
University of Nevada at Reno, under the joint support of the 
Boards of Home Missions and Education. The long delayed 
building enterprise at Berkeley approaches completion. The 
first unit of the Trinity Church-Wesley Foundation group was 
dedicated on Easter Sunday, at a cost of $250,000. Dr. Henry 
Hoag Frost is Pastor at Trinity; Dr. E. W. Blakeman is the 
Director of the Wesley Foundation. Dr. Blakeman has organ- 
ized, in affiliation with the Christian associations of the Uni- 
versity of California, an inter-denominational School of 
Religious Education, not as yet for curricula credit, in which 
university Pastors and university professors teach and to which 
increasing numbers of students are responding. Classes meet 
on Sundays, Mondays and Wednesdays—“adventures in the 
scholarly study of religion and its vital expression.” He is also 
co-operating with the local committee of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, of which Dr. W. C. Buckner is the Meth- 
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odist chairman, in organizing a statesmanlike approach to the 
new University of California at Los Angeles. Dr. Blakeman 
is without a peer in his particular field, co-operating at five 
university centers, eight teachers’ colleges, and thirteen junior 
colleges in Arizona, California and Nevada. This ministry 
represents Methodist responsibility for 4,600 students from 
Methodist homes or expressing Methodist preference. At 
Fresno the Wesley Foundation approach is through Trinity 
Church, where a lot has been secured, through Home Board 
aid, adjacent to the campus of the State Teachers’ College, and 
forming a part of the general campus building scheme. The 
first unit has ‘been financed and is now building. There has 
been organized at Stanford University, by our Methodist men, 
a Wesley Foundation to work in co-operation with our Church 
at Palo Alto and on the campus at Stanford. This movement 
has the support of the university authorities, and is a part of 
the Area Wesley Foundation development. This new corpora- 
tion is laying plans for aggressive work among Methodist stu- 
dents at Stanford campus, Commons and chapel. The Resident 
Bishop ministers occasionally at Stanford Chapel as University 
preacher. ; 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


In the last four years, prohibition sentiment in California 
has made substantial progress. Within that time California, 
the wine-growing State of the Union, has gained a permanent 
place in the column of dry States. In 1924; petitions to repeal 
the Wright. State Prohibition Law were snowed under an 
avalanche of pitiless publicity. In 1926 the wets tried again 
to put on the ballot a measure to repeal the Wright Law. This 
measure was defeated at the polls by a majority of 63,617. In 
the Legislature of 1926, three wet measures designed to weaken 
Prohibition enforcement either died in committee or were 
slaughtered on the floor. One drastic dry measure was intro- 
duced, making the possession of a still a felony. This measure 
passed the Senate by a vote of 28 to 9, and the Assembly by a 
vote of 58 to 16. It is gratifying to report that the Anti- 
Saloon League has been given a deep place in the confidence 
and affection of the Churches, as manifested by the open door 
in continuance of work. Dr. Arthur H. Briggs, State Super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League, a member of the Califor- 
nia Conference, has rendered distinguished service. His influ- 
ence and power are felt for righteousness in every city and 
town in the State. 


THE CHURCH FEDERATION 


At the beginning of the quadrennium, the Resident Bishop 
was happy to appoint Dr. Francis M. Larkin as Secretary of 
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the State Church Federation, following the election by the inter- 
denominational board. Dr. Larkin has given a significant and 
distinguished administration to this office. He has not only 
raised the indebtedness, which he inherited, but has stabilized 
_the work of the Federation. At the Legislature, before Chris- 
tian and civic bodies, in national and comity councils, editing 
the Federation News, organizing the Protestant forces to speak 
and act as a unit, Dr. Larkin has given dynamic leadership. 


PACIFIC PALISADES 


The quadrennium at Pacific Palisades has been one of strug- 
gle and achievement. Building on the splendid physical foun- 
dation secured to the Church by the foresight of Charles H. 
Scott and the group of men associated with him, the Association 
has made marked progress toward the realization of its purposes. 
In 1926 the retirement of Dr. Scott from the presidency after 
six years of difficult and sacrificial pioneering service, brought 
about some marked changes in organization and business policy. 
The offices of Chairman of the Board and President of the 
Association were merged, and Walter Armacost was made presi- 
dent. Responsibility for financial direction devolved upon the 
Finance Committee and the direct management of the prop- 
erties upon the Executive Vice-President, Dr. Oren B. Waite. 
The purchase of the Huntington Palisades properties brought 
to the Association heavy financial obligations, amounting to 
more than $2,500,000, covering purchase price and improve- 
ments. The obligations have been bonded. The last year of 
the quadrennium has shown a net improvement of $800,000, 
with a reduction of expenditures and a largely increased income. 
In March, 1927, public auditors reported an excess of assets 
over all liabilities of $3,177,732, based on an appraisal of 1923. 
On an appraisal of 1926, these assets would show more than 
double this amount. The five centers of the Palisades on the 
most glorious bit of California coast, dedicated to religious and 
educational idealism, are constantly in use during the season. 
The Assembly program shows a steadily increasing patronage. 
A large Christian community surrounds the Assembly grounds. 
Because of the rapid growth of the community the Board has 
granted deeds to the property lease-holders. 


A NEW VENTURE 


Within the bounds of the California Conference near Santa 
Cruz, a Methodist Summer Conference Association is developing 
a campus and Christian community. Here will be centered the 
summer assembly activities of the Conference. 


AN EPIC OF PRODUCTIVE POWER 
The University of Southern California is the largest institu- 
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tion of learning under the aegis of the Methodist Church, com- 
bining the best ideals and best traditions of Eastern institutions 
and Western enterprises. At its head is one of the great college 
presidents of America, Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid. The 
French government has recently bestowed upon President von 
KleinSmid a decoration of unusual distinction in “recognition 
of his efforts in the field of education for international under- 
standing and good will.” The title and decoration is that of 
“Officer de L’Instruction Publique.” Few university presidents 
in America have received higher and more distinguished honors 
from foreign institutions and governments than Dr. von Klein- 
Smid. 

The university was established in 1880 with fifty-nine students. 
Last June it graduated 1,350, the largest number of students 
ever leaving the campus from any Methodist institution. It 
opened the new college year with an enrollment of more than 
15,000 men and women. One of the far-reaching factors in 
the university’s life has been the large number of foreign stu- 
dents. Last year there were registered 560 students of various 
national groups, representing twenty-two nationalities. This 
Pacific institution will celebrate its semi-centennial in 1930 and 
in that year will celebrate also the culmination of an eight- 
year expansion program of “one major building a year erected 
on the Trojan campus.” Thus, in 1930, the “Halls of Troy” 
will include such major additions as a new science building, a 
new women’s residence hall, a new School of Architecture build- 
ing, a new Law School building, dedicated by the Resident 
Bishop; a new men’s residence hall, a new Students’ Union 
building, a new classroom building to be known as Bridge Hall 
in honor of the late Dr. and Mrs. Norman Bridge, the endow- 
ers; a new university Church under the pastorate of Dr. W. C. 
Hodgson and his associate, Dr. W. C. Ballenger; a new clinic 
building for the College of Dentistry, and a new library building. 
The establishment of a Class “A” Medical School, which will be 
the only collegiate institution of medical study so far in the 
Pacific Southwest, is also the definite endeavor of the Board 
of Trustees. A School of Engineering is another of the planned 
near-future developments. 

In 1926 a Commission of the Southern California Conference, 
working in co-operation with President von KleinSmid, made 
a complete survey of the future of the Maclay School of 
Religion. The investigation revealed that since 1893 there has 
been no legal endowment for the Maclay School of Religion. 
It revealed further that the School did not meet the standards 
of the University Senate, and that President von KleinSmid, 
in his thorough-going reorganization of the University, leading 
to a higher academic standard, found it necessary to close the 
Maclay School of Divinity, as it had been called during the 
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last year. The entire program of religious education and the 
training of students for the ministry has been reorganized in 
such fashion that a student planning to enter the ministry may 
pursue work in the College of Liberal Arts during the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. He must then (a) elect to major 
in religion in the College of Liberal Arts, and receive upon 
graduation the Baccalaureate Degree in Arts; or (b) enter the 
School of Religion, and receive upon graduation the Baccalau- 
reate Degree in Religion. A student who holds the Bachelor 
of Arts Degree, having majored in religion, or a student who 
holds the Bachelor of Religion Degree, may, upon taking the 
required number of hours of graduate work and offering the 
regular thesis, receive the Master of Theology Degree in one 
year. When this reorganization is completed, and sufficient 
endowment secured to provide for faculty, library and full 
facilities, he may then pursue two years further graduate study, 
and upon successfully completing the work, receive a Doctorate 
in Theology. The Doctorate in Theology will have precisely 
the same academic requirements as the Doctorate in Philosophy, 
and it is only the ablest students who will receive the degree 
in two years following a Master’s Degree in Theology. A stu- 
dent holding the Master’s Degree in Theology will have had 
three years of training in religion, following the two years lower 
division work in the College of Liberal Arts. One who holds 
a Bachelor of Arts Degree in some other field than religion 
as a major, is required to take specified prerequisite work 
in religion before he can become a candidate for the Degree 
of Master of Theology. Dean John F. Fisher of the Maclay 
School has become Dean of the School of Religion, and Dr. 
Bruce R. Baxter, one ‘of our brilliant younger men, has 
become assistant, and during 1927-1928, Acting Dean. It 
is hoped that in the not distant future, at least one million 
dollars will be raised to undergird the Department of Re- 
ligion. 

Gifts have come to the university during the course of the 
last year amounting to nearly three-fourths of a million dollars. 
The expanding needs of the institution are such, however, that 
it will be necessary to greatly increase the endowment. To 
this end, the Conference is committed to a campaign that. will, 
it is hoped, be consummated in the semi-centennial year of 1930. 
The university is in a community campaign for six million 
dollars. 

President von KleinSmid has announced the full and final 
determination of the Board of Trustees that the University, 
which has functioned in the heart of the city for fifty years, 
will not change its location. ; 

The heroic, achieving life work of George Finley Bovard, 
president from 1903 to 1921, and now president emeritus, still 
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bears fruit. No one in the Southland is held in loftier honor 
or deeper affection. 


AN EDUCATIONAL MIRACLE 


An educational miracle was the removal of a whole college 
130 miles—equipment, students, faculty. This was done with 
the College of the Pacific in removing from San Jose, Califor- 
nia, to Stockton, under the presidency of Dr. Tully C. Knoles. 
On April 24, 1924, the first brick was laid. The building enter- 
prise of the college fits almost wholly within the period of this 
quadrennium. The new administration building was dedicated 
in 1926. During the quadrennium eleven buildings have been 
completed at a cost of $939,232. The buildings are of collegiate 
Gothic style, constructed of brick, trimmed with terra cotta 
and roofed with slate. The new campus is being beautified with 
lawns, shrubs and trees at a cost of $50,000. The Conservatory 
of Music has rejoiced in the installation of the Watt Memorial 
Organ, a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Rolla V. Watt. The West Infirm- 
ary, a gift of Mrs. Charles M. Jackson of Stockton, cares for the 
health of the students of the college. 

College work was begun in Stockton on September 15, 
1924, in buildings not completed but useable. The enrollment 
in the College of Liberal Arts and Conservatory for the last 
year in San Jose was 413. The number of students enrolled 
last year was 824, exclusive of the summer session. At the last 
commencement in San Jose, 46 Bachelor of Arts Degrees were 
granted and six Bachelor of Music Degrees. In 1927, seventy- 
five Bachelor of Arts Degrees were granted; eleven Bachelor of 
Music Degrees; eight Masters of Art Degrees. In 1928 there 
will be well over 100 degrees granted. In 1927 the college was 
included on the approved list of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

The General Educational Board has declared “that no spot 
in the United States is so thickly populated with high school 
students as the territory around the College of the Pacific.” 
More than one-tenth of the high school students of the United 
States are in California. In the midst of this dense potential 
student population, the College of the Pacific at Stockton is not 
occupying a competing field. During the quadrennium it has 
issued 183 teachers’ credentials for high schools and junior 
colleges. 

The college is happy in the announcement that Mrs. C. A. 
Congdon, daughter of Dr. Bannister, the first president of the 
college, has established the Bannister Foundation for the presi- 
dency, representing a gift of $100,000. This noble gift will 
perpetuate the name of Dr. Bannister, which in California edu- 
cational beginnings is greatly treasured. 

The college, representing an investment of one and a half 
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millions, is now engaged in a campaign for one million dollars 
to retire its indebtedness, to build up a more adequate endow- 
ment and to provide for the rapid growth. The general Educa- 
tional Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has approved the 
financial methods of the college, and has made a contingent 
offer of $250,000 on conditions which the college is now endeav- 
oring to meet. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Our ministers have close affiliations with the Pacific School 
of Religion at Berkeley. Dr. C. C. McCown, a member of the 
California Conference, is dean. Dr. Blakeman, director of our 
Wesley Foundation, and G. Perey Hedley, a member of the 
California Conference, are on the faculty. The Resident Bishop 
is a member of the Board of Trustees. Several Methodist 
students are here preparing for our ministry. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


In an Area that peculiarly appeals to the womanhood of 
America in its Home Mission passion and exhibits all phases 
of the Home Mission field, the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has made another quadrennial advance over its signifi- 
cant achievements of other years. The David and Margaret 
Home for children has been dedicated at a cost of $200,000. 
The only old people’s home of Methodism in the Bay District 
is the Beulah Rest Home at Oakland. For many years this 
has been recognized as a fire hazard. The campaign for a new 
building has been completed, with gifts aggregating $80,000. 
Ground was broken for the new structure at Easter-tide. The 
most widely known and highly praised ministry on the Pacific 
Coast under the aegis of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
is by the “Angel of Angel Island,’ Katherine R. Maurer. Not 
only has Miss Maurer established friendly co-operation with the 
Government authorities, but also she has made herself indis- 
pensable to groups of all sects, races and colors who pass 
through Angel Island, or are detained there or deported. If 
this were the only work on the Coast, the Society would be 
amply justified in the total expenditure being focussed here. 
The Society has taken over our work at Tiajuana (Zaragosa), 
where one little woman stands for the cleaner things of life 
in the vortex of boundary crime and vice. This work was 
accepted in exchange for the work among 80,000 Italians in 
San Francisco, which, after June, 1928, will look to the Latin- 
American Mission for guidance and support. The Chinese 
Home in San Francisco, under the leadership of the new Super- 
intendent, Miss Isabel Fleming, is restored to the idealism for 
which such a home should stand on the edge of “Chinatown,” 
and is recognized as one of our significant Oriental institutions. 
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The Ellen Stark Ford Home for Japanese girls, as in former 
years, functions consistently and with community endorsement. 
The Training School is rapidly becoming a school for Oriental 
and Mexican girls, unless the policy of administration definitely 
checks this tendency. Our Christian workers on the Coast hope 
that some day we shall have a great National Training School 
that shall adequately train workers for specialized Home Mis- 
sion tasks and minister to the missionaries on furlough who 
desire school and college contacts during furlough, and for the 
outgoing missionaries who, in the actual Oriental clinics in 
San Francisco, will receive junior preparation for the work in 
their assigned fields. The Methodist Hospital at Los Angeles 
has just been refinanced to provide for an indebtedness of more 
than $600,000. The officers of the Society are undergirded 
in their administration by an advisory group of our strongest 
laymen. Its Nurses’ Training School is one of the best in the 
Southwest. 

Other institutions of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
in the Area are: The Susannah Wesley Home for Oriental 
girls at Honolulu; the Mary J. Platt Home and School, at 
Tucson, Arizona; the Frances DePauw School for Spanish 
girls at Hollywood; Robincroft, a home for retired ministers 
and missionaries, the gift of that queenly Christian woman, 
Mrs. George O. Robinson; the Yuma Indian Mission, at Yuma, 
Arizona; the Jane Couch Memorial Home for Japanese girls 
at Los Angeles; the Katherine Blaine Home for Japanese girls 
at Seattle, and the Hsther Hall, a home for working girls, at 
San Diego. 

The Arizona Deaconess Hostal at Phoenix has more than 
doubled its service in the quadrennium. Aided by the glorious 
climate, it has made the remarkable percentage of 97 per cent 
of cures. It has a nurses’ training school, and is in the midst 
of an expansion campaign. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Other institutions of the Area include: The Bethany Old 
People’s Home near Stockton, owned by the Western Norwe- 
gian-Danish Conference; the Old People’s Home at Hollywood 
—one of the best institutions of its kind in America—owned 
by the California German Conference, now merged with the 
Southern California Conference. The William McKinley 
Orphanage at San Francisco gathers_a happy group of more 
than fifty children. The endowment fund is increasing, and a 
building campaign has been inaugurated. The Mred Finch 
Orphanage at Oakland has dedicated a new building during the 
year. The Spanish-American Institute at Gardena continues 
its great service to an increasing number of Mexican boys. The 
debt on this institution has been completely cleared. 
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LEVEL OF LIFE 


Some statistics follow: 


CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL EPWORTH LEAGUE 

MEMBERSHIP (Seniors) 

Conference 1923 1927 1923 1927 19238 1927 
Calitormiceee seers 29,965 31,548 39,888 48,148 5,944 5,607 


Southern California 76,044 85,554 99,354 107,253 10,017 8,869 
Latin American 


MISSt ON fies we 1,064 1,510 2,913 3,828 476 583 
Pacific Chinese 

MISSION saeco tree 530 520 743 881 201 278 
Pacific Japanese 

MiSSIONAtS AS 1ST 1,696 1,280 3933 2,609 480 427 
Pacific German .... 1,164 1,139 1,227 1,233 328 338 


California German. 1,197 1,107 1,258 1,196 422 437 
Western Norwegian- 


Hanish® 4272.42 «6 1,254 1,116 32% 1,311 852 731 
Hawaii Mission.... 1,620 2,067 2,437 3,292 456 334 
Pacific Swedish.... 1,233 1,226 1,214 1,182 463 402 

Total for Area...115,767 127,067 152,294 165,933 19,639 18,006 

Gain. ee 11,300 13,639 
ROSS ASS | HAN 1,633 


WORLD SERVICE 


The World Service program has been accepted unanimously 
and joyously. The Area has consistently led the Church in 
per capita giving to World Service throughout four years. The 
stereopticon slide service, divided between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, has now been centered in the residential city. 


AREA COUNCIL 


The Area Council and its Executive Committee have met and 
functioned regularly during the quadrennium, determining the 
Area policies and undergirding World Service. 

Culminating on Palm Sunday, a Young People’s Area 
Council was held at Asilomar, bringing about 200 of our young 
people together from all parts of the Area, including the For- 
eign Language Conferences and Missions. This is the first 
undertaking of the kind on the Pacific Coast. The Department 
of Evangelism of the Board of Home Missions and the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education under the Board of Education, 
as well as. the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, co-operated with the 
Superintendents and heads of the Church Schools and Epworth 
Leagues in this enterprise. For parts of three days, the young 
group of sixteen nationalities, unconscious of difference of 
color or language, faced the world as a Christian task and 
sought to know the Christ Way of Life. 


WORLD MISSION 
Mr, John Tunnicliffe, a layman of opulent intellect and gulf- 
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streamed heart, has been serving the Foreign Board as Area 
Representative during the quadrennium, This service is with- 
out remuneration, save the spiritual rewards. He has brought 
a remarkable harmony to the Foreign Board interests on the 
Coast, has intensified a missionary “esprit de corps,” which is 
registered in a unanimous and whole-hearted Foreign Board 
policy in the Pacific Area. Mr. Tunnicliffe’s office is located 
at the Methodist Headquarters in San Francisco. He travels 
largely throughout the Area, and is the instaurator of what 
should be a nation-wide like service on the part of Christian 
laymen who possess like “gifts, graces, and usefulness.” In 
annuity solicitation, Mr. Tunnicliffe will be assisted this year 
by D. H. Klinefelter, formerly Field Representative of the Wes- 
ley Foundation. Mr. Klinefelter will function for both the 
Foreign and Home Boards in the field of annuity solicitation. 
During the quadrennium, Mr. Tunnicliffe has secured for the 
Board of Foreign Missions approximately $300,000 in gifts, 
annuities, estate notes and property deeds. 


DEDICATIONS 


Perhaps the most outstanding material achievement of the 
quadrennium is the great number of Churches dedicated, rang- 
ing from a little Church in the High Sierras seating seventy- 
five miners and their families to our great cathedral Church 
at Pasadena. 135 churches and institutions have been dedicated 
during the quadrennium, at a cost of $8,422,200. This record is 
probably unparalleled in Protestantism within the same length 
of time, resulting from an intensive development of the 
Area, held in leash to the extensive achievement of the Cen- 
tenary years. 

In all of these dedications there has been a fidelity to World 
Service, and the indebtedness, with possibly two exceptions, has 
been adequately provided for, and, at the time. of dedication, 
full financial provision made. While the Area has, during the 
quadrennium, indulged in a perfect orgy of building,.it is also 
true that it has consistently led the Methodist world in per 
capita giving to World Service. In the recorded and unrecorded 
gifts, the quadrennium has seen its greatest expression in mis- 
sionary enterprises. 

FINANCES 


The great volume of financing involved in Area development 
calls for a very careful and scientific study. There is need for 
the employment of annuity and estate note solicitation for our 
great eleemosynary institutions and world causes. The Resident 
Bishop announces with a great deal of satisfaction that in the 
next quadrennium a group of strong financiers will be voluntary 
members of the Area staff as financial advisors. 
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GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


The Goodwill Industries in the North have been extended 
by the utilization of the Howard Street Church in San Fran- 
cisco as the Goodwill Church and Industries Shops. The Good- 
will Circuit includes Oakland, San Jose, Stockton and San 
Francisco. The entire program has been rehabilitated under 
the supervision of Frank Porter Flegal. Recognition is given 
by the Community Chest. The support of the Industries, more 
than any other institution in San Francisco, crashes the bounds 
of creed and race. Mr. Fred Parr is president of the Goodwill 
Industries in the North. 

The Goodwill in Los Angeles has just closed its most phe- 
nomenal year, under the supervision of F. H. Blair. It reports 
for the quadrennium 1,700,000 hours of work given to handi- 
capped and destitute persons who received $489,000 in oppor- 
tunity wages. One hundred fifteen thousand bag contributors 
have donated 336,000 filled bags, from which the sales of sal- 
vaged rags, paper and merchandise have netted $723,000. Nine 
thousand five hundred different persons were given a chance. 
Three hundred sixty thousand have attended our religious serv- 
ices. Educational relief and children’s work have served about 
10,000. 


“AND SO FORTH” 


The California Christian Advocate, during the quadrennium, 
has had its period of greatest prosperity and a large and sus- 
tained circulation, under the able and poised editorial leadership 
of Edward P. Dennett. The religious papers of California have 
dropped in their circulation from 195,000 to 170,000 since 1920. 
Over the same period, the California Christian Advocate has in- 
creased its circulation between 40 and 50 per cent. The entire 
Area is happy in the editorship of Doctor Dennett, and proud of 
the record of the paper. 

The Methodist Book Concern, in San Francisco, located at 
the Civic Center opposite the site of the new Methodist Temple, 
is one of the best managed in Methodism. Mr. Howard M. 
Boys has been the manager for seventeen years, with increasing 
popularity in the Area. During the quadrennium, the total 
sales of the San Francisco depository totaled $1,264,458. 

On The Air. The Southern California Conference has set 
aside Gross W. Alexander as the Conference radio executive of 
the Methodist broadcasting station, which has evolved into an 
inter-institutional station as an effective agency for a great 
cultural movement in adult education. Mr. Alexander has 
gathered a Board of Directors of men whose names represent 
the highest in academic and spiritual leadership on the Pacific 
Coast. This ideal of a super-broadcasting station is to serve 
the high ends of Christianity and as an imperative and practical 
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method of giving a lofty interpretation to religion as widely as 
commercial air announcement. The plan thus far has had very 
sympathetic endorsement and encouraging inter-church co- 
operation. 

The Ladies Aid Societies have creatively contributed to all 
Church enterprises. With the Ladies Aid Societies, the Metho- 
dist. Church will never die. In the major Conferences our 
women are organizing for federation, a new name, and an 
enlarged scope of activity. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has prosecuted its 

work with devotion and enthusiasm and notable advances. Its 
workers have co-operated with the San Francisco office of the 
Board of Foreign Missions in meeting incoming missionaries 
and caring for missionaries sailing from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 
' Conference Claamants. The campaign for a half million 
dollars for the retired preachers of the Southern California 
Conference, for several years postponed, was successfully 
achieved under the leadership of W. M. Jeffers. Further plans 
are in progress for increasing this endowment. In all of the 
Conferences, gracious and far-reaching plans are being for- 
warded for the retired veterans. All of the Conferences of the 
Area have adopted, in principle, the new Pension Plan. During 
the quadrennium, Dr. Irving B. Bristol, of the California Con- 
ference, has quietly and steadily fortified the endowment funds, 
and has increased the assets in excess of $200,000. 


THE SPIRIT OF UNITY 


Following the negative Southern attitude toward unification, 
the two Methodisms within the Area have worked out a basis 
of federation and co-operation which is increasingly becoming 
a practical equivalent of unification. In the absence of the 
organic union, a spiritual unity and identity of activity are 
being developed. The discordant static is being eliminated from 
the harmony of the Area Methodisms, and a co-operative basis 
consummated in a number of cities, notably, Santa Rosa, Ukiah, 
Salinas, Red Bluff, Healdsburg and Merced. The dual admin- 
istration at these points is happily adjusted by the Resident 
Bishop of the Area and Bishop Sam Hay of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The present discussion moves around 
the two foci of vacating territory under allocation, or federating 
under joint administration. Our Church has given assent to 
the largest possible advance in either direction. Where local 
autonomy has free-play, the merging of the two Methodisms is 
inevitable within the Area. The desire for spiritual unity 
crashes the defenses erected about provincial or sectional com- 
peting and contending altars. In this matter, the Area problem 
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is not how to unify the two Methodisms, but how to guide the 
spiritual hunger for unification to wise Kingdom ends. 


THE SPIRITUAL GLOW 


The Bishops’ Crusade for a spiritual rebirth of the Church 
has been the dominant Area motif in the last year of the quad- 
rennium, following the phenomenal period of Church and insti- 
tutional construction. In every District of the Area and the 
Foreign Language Conferences and Missions, the Resident 
Bishop has conducted evangelistic clinics, with the objective 
of synchronizing the best methods of mass and Visitation evan- 
gelism, focusing in a perennial spirit of winning lives to Jesus 
Christ and culturing them in Christian stewardship and service. 
The Area has flowered in District and group spiritual retreats. 
The ministers, so long dominated by the wearying, motor-driven 
phase of Church activities, have become prophets of the King- 
dom. The freshness of power characterizing early Christianity 
and early Methodism is largely evidenced in a spiritually reborn 
ministry and a rededicated laity. 

Throughout the quadrennium the Resident Bishop has kept 
the faith with the Head of the Church and with his brethren. 
No brother has been appointed to his task without knowing and 
accepting his appointment, and the appointment unanimously 
endorsed by the cabinet. 


REPORT OF THE SEOUL AREA 
HERBERT WELCH, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The past quadrennium, so far as my personal work is con- 
cerned, has been broken up to an unusual degree and has 
involved rather more than the normal amount of absence from 
my Area. By request of the Foreign Missionary and World | 
Service officers, I remained for nearly a year in the United 
States after the last General Conference to assist in the educa- 
tional campaign which they had planned and to secure further 
greatly needed funds for post-earthquake reconstruction in 
Japan. Bishop Warne kindly held the Conferences in Japan 
and Korea for 1924. On the way to America for the Bishops’ 
Meeting in the spring of 1926, I met the Hawaii Mission by 
Bishop Burns’ request, and in the following fall, by ap- 
pointment of the Bishops, went to India to hold the North- 
west India, Bombay, South India and Bengal Conferences. 
By Bishop Brown’s request I held the Yenping Confer- 
ence in Foochow last autumn and in January attended the 
Eastern Asia Central Conference in Shanghai. The work 
of the four years involved some 150,000 miles of travel by land 
and sea. 


The Area in which I have now been Resident Bishop for 
twelve years is geographically about one-twelfth the size of the 
United States. To visit our work from end to end means a 
journey of 3,000 miles. The Area has a population two-thirds 
that of this country. Our Methodist Episcopal responsibility 
is estimated at 8,000,000, but only about 125 missionaries are 
at this time actually present on the field to aid in meeting this 
vast responsibility. This scantily staffed field may fairly be 
said to represent one of the most advanced stages of missionary 
development within the borders of our Church. A genuine 
Church consciousness has been created, an organization with 
promise of permanence has been formed, self-support has reached 
a notable figure, leaders have appeared, responsibilities have 
been naturally assumed. In other words, a Church of Jesus 
Christ able to carry forward His plan of world conquest by 
world service is here. 

The progress of the Church in the Seoul Area during the past 
few years, while not spectacular, is on the whole praiseworthy 
when considered against the background of its environment. 
Bare figures tell little of the story, but the usual statistics may 
be inserted for whatever they are worth. 
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Japan Methodist 
Korea Conference Church 
1923 1927 1923 1927 


Members and probationers... 20,149 18,144 27,867 30,088 
Sunday School enrollment.. * 32,730 31,238 45,092 42,311 
Total contributions......... $99,700 $123,632 $176,200* $171,275* 


In Japan the outstanding recent event seems to be the vigor- 
ous effort for self-support. This heroic struggle in the Methodist 
Church has been made more arduous by. the losses of property 
and the decrease in the means of members occasioned by the 
great earthquake. Nevertheless, from April 1, 1926, the Church 
has been endeavoring to support its current work without the 
use of any mission funds. In the last four years, while the 
number of Churches has increased 25 per cent, the number of 
self-supporting Churches has increased 150 per cent. Our 
Church, with the other two co-operating missions, is still giving 
to the evangelistic work of the Japan Methodist Church and 
will continue to give substantially the same sum as formerly 
up to 1930, but these gifts are being used for property projects 
or in such other ways as will help to put the various Churches 
on a self-supporting basis. If after that date these contribu- 
tions should not be needed by the Japanese Church, they can 
then be used for the establishment of new work under the mis- 
sions, It is understood, of course, that our educational institu- 
tions are not dependent on the Japan Methodist Church, but 
on the contributing Churches in the homeland. 

In Japan the hard times have seemed to deepen the sense of 
religious need and the Church is moving steadily forward in 
the development of its organization, in the establishment of 
missionary work outside its own boundaries, and in the carry- 
ing on of evangelistic campaigns. 

Our three boys’ schools and five girls’ schools, all of secondary 
school grade, with the addition of college departments for men 
and women and a theological seminary, are all doing excellent 
work and are developing in the strength of their faculties and 
in local support. The large schools in Tokyo have been united 
during the past quadrennium into one institution, the Aoyama 
Gakuin, with a student body of more than 3,000 boys and girls. 
The theological work has also been united under a single depart- 
ment of this great school. Five substantial buildings have been 
erected since the earthquake, though a debt of more than $100,- 
000 still rests on those supposed to have been financed from 
America, and the theological department is still in temporary 
shacks. The splendid new building for the girls’ school at 
Nagasaki, the projected chapel at Fukuoka financed half and 
half by America and Japan, and the new buildings just begin- 

*For benevolent purposes. To this figure must be added in 1927 
$278,042 for pastoral support and current expenses. 
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ning for the Chinzei Gakuin at. Nagasaki, which demand imme- 
diate and generous help, should also be noted on the material 
side. In several stations where the missions own land beyond 
their present needs for actual use, we are endeavoring by sale 
or exchange to realize on these properties so that the money 
may be put to productive use. In temperance work we have 
been able to make a striking contribution by the help of the 
Board of Temperance and of the World League against Alco- 
holism through its representative, Mr. Mark R. Shaw. 

Two meetings of last year deserve special attention: One, a 
gathering of all of our missionaries in Japan, together with the 
Japanese members of our Women’s Conferences and a group 
of representative leaders of the Japan Methodist Church, at 
which Secretary Diffendorfer was most helpfully present and 
which marked a distinct advance in the unification of our work. 
The other was the General Conference of the Japan Methodist 
Church holding its quadrennial session last October—a gather- 
ing marked by a brotherly and spiritual atmosphere and a quiet 
determination to push forward the work of God. At this Con- 
ference Bishop K. Uzaki was elected for his third four-year 
term. 

In Korea the outstanding fact is the movement for union 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. We have already 
been co-operating with that Church in a number of institutions 
in Seoul, and during the past two years they have given co-opera- 
tion in our long established Ewha College for Girls, but the 
time has come when the Pastors and members of the two 
churches wish to be one. Some day they may desire a larger 
union with other Christian bodies in Korea, but at present 
they wish to remain Methodists and they wish to keep their 
connection with an international Church, but in Korea they 
want one Methodist Church instead of two. The Annual Con- 
ferences of the two bodies have agreed upon a petition which 
will be presented to this General Conference. 

Meanwhile the work itself is being pushed forward. New 
buildings for our boys’ schools at Yeng Byen and Pyeng Yang 
have been erected largely through Korean funds and the build- 
ing program of the Union Chosen Christian College has been 
continued. The great system of Bible classes and evangelistic 
work is maintained with the same fine results. Special attention 
has been given to religious education by Sunday School insti- 
tutes, correspondence courses, the publication of suitable litera- 
ture, Daily Vacation Bible Schools and special work for students 
in government institutions. Medical work is carried on through 
hospitals and by dispensaries and other out-stations, as well as 
by medical itinerating. In the field of education we have about 
160. schools, from the kindergarten to the college, with more 
than 14,000 students under our care. The recent action of the 
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Board of Foreign Missions in authorizing the organization of 
local boards of trustees to hold the property of our schools and 
hospitals is a step of importance in the development of an 
indigenous church. 

As to finances, our appropriations from the Board of Foreign 
Missions have been cut until we have less than half the former 
work budget from that source; but in spite of the fact that 
the average farmer’s income in Korea is only about $140 per 
year, the gifts of our people are about $6.50 for each full mem- 
ber and probationer on our roll, and three-fourths of the salaries 
of the preachers are paid by the field. 

The Korean situation is not without its peculiar and pressing 
problems. The country is restless, agitated, discontented; the 
farmers complain of heavy debts and high interest rates; the 
standard of living has risen far more rapidly than income; the 
young people with their philosophic, ethical and social prob- 
lems constitute a group to which very special attention must be 
given. But with it all, the Christian Church in Korea is a 
great achievement of foreign missionary enterprise and has 
boundless promise for the future. 

Radical social propaganda has been making swift progress in 
the Far East. In China the Russian influence has been obvious. 
In Korea there is much sympathy for the Soviet point of view, 
especially on the part of a certain younger group. And while 
in Japan the government has diligently repressed agitation 
looking to radical changes of social organization, still there is 
a marked restlessness in the realms of industry and of social 
theory which shows that currents from the northwest have pene- 
trated even this part of the Orient. 

The growth of the nationalistic spirit is a phenomenon to be 
observed to-day the world over. In Korea the Independence 
Movement of 1919, while it did not succeed in its immediate 
political objective, nevertheless has created a new national con- 
sciousness, a new hope, a new sense of dignity and of rights. 
In Japan, where the same problem of sovereignty does not arise 
as in Korea, and where the strong central government which 
China is struggling after has long since been established, the 
manifestation of the national spirit takes somewhat different 
forms. It is only in recent years that Japan has come to be 
recognized as one of the small group of Great Powers. Natur- 
ally, the Japanese cannot yet take their position quite for 
granted, but still feel the necessity for self-assertion. There was 
some nervousness concerning the designs in the Far East of 
even the United States until the Washington Conference on Dis- 
armament, which seemed to dispel the clouds of suspicion which 
hung over the Pacific and to create a new sense of security and 
confidence. When this was followed by the marvelous relief 
methods adopted by America after the earthquake of 1923, Jap- 
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anese gratitude and good-will knew no bounds. It seemed at 
that time as though Japan so trusted and loved this country 
as to be willing to be profoundly influenced in its national and 
international policies by the leadership of this Western nation: 
One cannot say that all of this respect and good-will was des- 
troyed by the unhappy exclusion clause of the Immigration Bill 
of 1924, but the effect of that particular section certainly con- 
stituted, as Ambassador Woods phrased it, “an international 
disaster of the first magnitude.” The Japanese are a proud and 
sensitive people and their sense of national honor has been deeply 
wounded. It is reason for gratitude that the opposition to this 
needless legislation was so pronounced on the part of President 
Coolidge, former Secretary Hughes, and many American leaders 
in Church and in business. One of our prime necessities for the 
success. of our foreign missionary enterprise is to put upon a 
more Christian basis the immigration and naturalization laws 
of the United States. 

That this aroused sense of race and nationality in the Far 
East has sometimes become anti-foreign cannot be denied. Yet 
in Korea there has been little friction between the natives of 
the country and the foreigners who are their guests. In our 
own Church in particular, the relations of missionaries and 
Korean leaders are happy and helpful. In Japan it is undoubt- 
edly true that any resentment over the assumption of superiority 
by the West is less acute than a generation ago. It was in the 
nineties, after the war between China and Japan, that the latter 
secured: the relinquishment by the Western Powers of extra- 
territorial rights and likewise entire freedom in shaping its own 
tariff; and it was in the first decade of this century, after the 
war with Russia, that Japan began to question the necessity of 
foreign missionaries to direct its Church life. Some there were 
at that time who believed that the need of foreign assistance of 
this sort had passed by. In 1907 the independent Japan Meth- 
odist Church was organized, and although this was a union 
movement, uniting our own Church in Japan with the Methodist 
Church, South, and the Canadian Methodist, yet it was also a 
movement in the direction of ecclesiastical freedom. Since that 
time this Church has elected its own Bishops and had charge 
of its own financial and administrative business. It is most 
encouraging that relations between the Japanese and the foreign 
workers, instead of becoming more strained, have been read- 
justed on the most friendly and intimate basis. Our ministerial 
missionaries in Japan, while retaining their membership in 
home Conferences, enjoy also the full privileges of members 
of the Annual Conferences in Japan. Not only so, but the 
appreciation of them and the desire to have them participate 
fully in the responsibilities of the Church may be understood 
when it is mentioned that about one-fourth of the clerical dele- 
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gates to the last two General Conferences of the Japan Metho- 
dist Church was made up of missionaries, elected not by the 
missions but by these Japanese Annual Conferences. In a 
word, while the Japanese control and the missionaries co-operate, 
a splendid working basis of fellowship has been thoroughly 
established. The attitude of the Government also, instead of 
becoming more hostile in recent years, has, if anything, become 
more helpful. The regulations providing for the registration of 
mission schools under the Government. system have been so 
modified as to open the way for our schools to occupy a place 
~ of influence and honor, and in addition some of them in Japan 
and Korea are receiving regular subsidies of a modest amount 
from the Government. 

As to anti-Christian forces, undoubtedly such exist and are 
active in the Orient. Some of the people of these Eastern lands 
have come to judge Christianity, not by the words of its pro- 
fessed followers or by the teaching of its official agents, but by 
the attitudes and acts of the so-called Christian nations. Some 
have listened to Christian doctrine which did not appeal to 
them as in harmony with the best modern thought. Some have 
become enamored of social theories which ignore or oppose the 
fundamental principles of the Christian faith. And so there 
are those—some of them at least of sincere patriotism and of 
genuine idealism—who fight the religion of Jesus Christ on the 
ground that it does not meet the highest standards or the most 
urgent demands of our own time. Grant that they are mis- 
taken, nevertheless some of them are profoundly sincere. Such 
opposition in Korea, however, is confined to a small group. In 
Japan proper there has been a distinct revival of Buddhism 
and great activity on the part of Buddhist and Shinto priests, 
But while many assaults have been made upon the Christian 
system, it remains true that Christianity is now officially recog- 
nized as one of the three religions of Japan and that its quarter 
of a million adherents exercise an influence altogether out of 
proportion to their small number. Christian thought is per- 
meating the old faiths, and Christ’s teachings are unquestion- 
ably affecting the social, business and political ideals and 
practices of Japan. Their beneficial effect has been publicly 
recognized once and again in recent days by those prominent 
in the community who have spoken from the non-Christian 
standpoint. For example, the leading editorial of the Japan 
Times and Mail, an English daily edited and published by 
Japanese in Tokyo, contained on a recent Christmas Day these 
significant words: 

No amount of sophistry will hide the fact that it is the Chris- 
tian workers and Christian civilization that have lifted Japan 
above the darkness of old ideas and backward customs, and put 
her on the path of progress and higher culture. We may rejoice 
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that Christmas Day has become one of Japan’s festivals: While 
many wars have been committed in His name, much, peace has 
come to the world through Him. 


“No trumpet blast profaned 
The hour in which the Prince of Peace was born: 
No bloody streamlets stained ‘ 
Harth’s silver rivers on that sacred morn.” 


_ These words are little less than startling, spoken from out- 
side of the Christian circle, but bearing unmistakable witness 
to the impression which the religion of Jesus Christ has made 
upon the Far East. 

If the question be raised, Are foreign missionaries still needed 
and desired in the Far East? the answer is not far to seek. 
There will be a large place for them for many years to come, 
provided they assume the position not of oracles to heathen 
masses, not of supervisors for untrained workers, not even of 
leaders on the mere ground of race, but of friends and helpers 
and brothers, who are willing to stand side by side with their 
native colleagues, exercising only such leadership as comes to 
them by reason of their own character, ability and achievements 
and rejoicing to surrender an increasing authority to the Chris- 
tians of the land. One of the leading Christians of Japan, at 
Doctor Mott’s recent conference in that country, said that mis- 
sionaries would always be needed from abroad, that we might 
well have “exchange missionaries” just as we now have “ex- 
change professors”: the man who had some new discovery or 
some new putting of an old truth, might well cross the ocean in 
either direction with his message. This, to be sure, is hardly 
the conventional idea of a missionary; but our own Methodist 
Bishop Uzaki has asserted that the foreign missionaries would 
be needed at least for another twenty-five or fifty years. In 
other words, there is still a life career for those who go out at 
this time to begin missionary work. More and more, however, 
will it become important in all the countries of the Far East, 
that those who go shall be people of unusual quality, and many 
of them at least trained for some particular line of usefulness 
in which the Christians of the country do not yet feel that they 
can handle the situation without help. There must be pioneer 
evangelists, leaders in moral and social reform, specialists in 
young people’s work, missionaries whose first interest is in the 
rural or the industrial classes, teachers, physicians, nurses, men 
and women prepared to assist in the mighty movements now 
under way against the liquor traffic and legalized social vice. 

The transition, I am glad to report, from the old condition 
of missionary leadership to the condition that is to be, when 
nationals shall fill all the positions of responsibility and author- 
ity, is being made with little jar or friction in the Seoul Area. 
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The present stage of development calls for co-operation; our 
watchword is “Together!’’ Boards of managers for our institu- 
tions are being organized where missionaries and natives share 
the duties of administration. Our Conferences and committees 
are held in union. National District Superintendents exercise 
to the full the prerogatives of their office. The wise policy, we 
are certain, is to transfer authority before it is demanded, to 
make the change which is inevitable and which is the very thing 
for which we have been working and hoping through the years, 
a gradual rather than a revolutionary change. 

Grateful mention should be made of the help that we have 
had in Japan and Korea from missionaries who belong in China 
but who had been driven from their own field for the time being. 
We recall also with appreciation the visit of Dr. Diffendorfer, 
which brought much of good cheer, information and hopeful- 
ness. This direct contact between the home officials and the 
field will doubtless make it easier to accomplish that which the 
situation demands—namely, a rather rapid transfer by the 
mission boards to the Church on the field of authority in hold- 
ing property, in using appropriations and in adopting policies. 

The new suffrage law in Japan presents great possibilities 
and means increasing power by the labor-farmer group. The 
relations with China have larger promise of peace and friend- 
ship during the past few years than for a number of years 
preceding. A rising interest in religion is indicated in laws 
that are considered, by magazines that are published, and by the 
quickened activities of non-Christian faiths; but the demand 
in Japan and Korea alike is for a religion that is competent 
to deal with the social situation of these tremendous days, and 
no religion presents itself which is equal to this save the religion 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To have some share in 
promulgating this as a universal faith is the high privilege of 
our Church in the Seoul Area. 


REPORT OF THE SHANGHAI AREA 
Lavuress J. Brrnny, Resipent BisHopr 


The quadrennium just closed will be remembered in ‘the his- 
tory of our Church in China as the most eventful and significant 
since our first, missionaries landed in Foochow and planted the 
seeds that have brought forth in these four score years so great 
a harvest, south, north, central and west. The chief signifi- 
cance of the events of the quadrennium is twofold: First, the 
remarkable increase of the national spirit which has character- 
ized the period, and second, the effects of this rapidly rising 
tide of nationalism upon mission work. It has been by far the 
most stressful period in the history of Christian work in the 
Central Area, but by the same token most challenging and 
hopeful in its larger aspects. 

The quadrennium began normally. The following goals were 
fixed upon as the reasonable expectation for the four years: 

(1) The vitalizing and the enrichment of the Christian life 
and experience in the Church itself. The first quadrennium 
had resulted in a firm conviction that one of the chief impedi- 
ments in the way of a more rapid evangelization of the people 
was the purely nominal character of the Christian life of a too 
large proportion of the membership of the Church. The church 
in China is no exception in this respect. The curve of spiritual 
vitality is all too low in the home Church, where the reasons 
for it are far less valid, but such a condition is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in a land where, as in China, Christianity is compara- 
tively new, is in constant contact with other religions whose 
chief emphases are not spiritual and where consequently the 
revelation of the essential spiritual nature of real Christianity 
is especially dependent upon the type of Christian life that 
is actually lived among the people. 

The Pastors and missionaries were urged to make this their 
chief concern for the quadrennium, and a leading Pastor was 
appointed to devote his entire time to the holding of confer- 
ences and retreats of Pastors and members for this purpose. 
It was little dreamed that the end sought would in a measure 
be realized through the discipline of suffering before the close 
of the quadrennium. ’ 

(2) The transfer of all lower primary boys’ schools to the 
control. of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Careful 
study of results through twenty-five years’ work in primary 
grades seemed to show unjustifiably meager Christian returns 
from these schools. It has been very difficult to secure trained 
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male teachers, who were actively and vitally Christian for this 
work, such preferring work in higher grades. Trained women 
teachers of Christian character are not only more available for 
primary grades but are more skillful with children. Due in 
part to the unsettled conditions during the last half of the quad- 
rennium this transfer has not been fully effected throughout 
the Area. 

(3) A 20 per cent increase in self-support. This was proposed 
to the Pastors and accepted as a goal for the quadrennium with 
the exception of Churches where such an increase was mani- 
festly impossible. The military situation due to the spreading 
of the Nationalist armies over the entire Area made the realiza- 
tion of the goal not only impossible but in many places tempo- 
rarily destroyed the possibility of self-support in any measure, 
many Churches being occupied for long periods by soldiers 
and the people scattered and subjected to heavy military taxa- 
tion and to the widespread anti-Christian persecution which 
followed. 

(4) A more intensive Christian cultivation of the students 
in all higher primary and middle schools. Not that any undue 
pressure should be placed upon students to openly accept the 
Christian rule of life, but that more persistent and systematic 
effort should be made to clarify the meaning, the spirit, and 
the teachings of Christianity in the student mind, and that the 
direct and vital method of individual personal contact with 
Christian teachers as contrasted with and supplementing public 
services of worship should be greatly increased. The subsequent 
spread of the anti-Christian propaganda only serves to demon- 
strate the necessity of this emphasis. 

An event of far-reaching significance for our work, particu- 
larly school work, occurred on May 30th, 1925, when native 
and Sikh police under foreign control in the Shanghai Settle- 
ment fired into a crowd of rioting but unarmed students, who 
were defying the Settlement regulations by invading the streets 
and threatening the police station. No technical justification 
of this act, from a mere police viewpoint, could for a moment 
obscure its striking demonstration to all China, and to a fair- 
minded world, of unwarranted foreign aggression and the too 
complete control by superior foreign power of sections of China’s 
territory. At once the student population of all China was in 
a blaze of indignant protest. Smouldering anti-foreignism 
everywhere burst into expression, often extravagant and unrea- 
sonable but none the less real and determined. Student strikes 
and demonstrations were everywhere the rule. With this spirit 
of protest the missionary forces of the Area were in sympathy: 
It was with difficulty that the year’s work was completed in 
many schools, on account of the aroused condition of the stu- 
dents everywhere. Notwithstanding many foolish and extreme 
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things done in various localities by the students, particularly 
those of government schools, harming rather than helping their 
cause, it is beyond question that the students have done more 
to awaken the nation than any other class. They are the only 
coherent body throughout the country which has been persist- 
ently devoted to the people and the country’s welfare. 

The following year was a fairly normal year in both school 
~and Church work, with the atmosphere vibrant with the rising 
tide of nationalist feeling. Ill health compelled the absence 
of the writer for some months, but he was able to return com- 
pletely recovered as the Nationalist armies reached the Area. 
In the early fall of 1926 our large missionary and Chinese 
group at Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi Province, was under 
heavy fire almost continuously for three weeks as the National- 
ists besieged and finally captured that great city. Miraculously, 
it would seem, not a single one of our missionaries or Chinese 
Christians was injured, though constantly and intensely active 
in caring for wounded soldiers of both sides, protecting student 
groups from harm, ete. By early spring of 1927 the National- 
ists had swept on irresistibly to Nanking and Shanghai, envel- 
oping the entire Area. Due to the totally unexpected attitude 
and actions of their soldiers at Nanking, where they robbed the 
missionaries, indeed all foreigners of everything, killing seven 
of them, threatening the lives of all and burning many of their 
homes, practically all missionaries of all denominations were 
drawn out of: the Yangtse Valley, since it was feared the treat- 
ment received at Nanking indicated a radically changed policy 
of the Nationalists toward all foreigners. Consular demand 
for evacuation was imperative in order that further interna- 
tional complications with China might be avoided. One of the 
chief reasons, however, for temporarily withdrawing the mis- 
sionaries was the embarrassment to loyal Christian Chinese 
which their presence caused during the weeks of intense anti- 
foreign feeling, since they felt themselves directly responsible 
for the safety of the missionaries, though helpless in grave emer- 
gency to insure it. Many of our Nanking missionaries with 
homes utterly destroyed or completely looted, were sent to 
America. ‘Those from other stations to Korea, Japan, Singa- 
pore and Burma, where they found work temporarily in ‘the 
missions of our Church. Dr. Robert Brown, Superintendent 
of our new hospital at Wuhu, a point of comparative safety, 
remained during ‘the entire period, completing the hospital 
building and ministering to the large numbers of wounded 
Nationalist soldiers. In the fall the movement of the mission- 
aries back to the stations was begun, and at present writing, 
February 10, 1928, there are four at Nanchang, ten at Kiu- 
kiang, six at Wuhu, three at Nanking, one at Chinkiang. The 
majority of primary schools and all higher grade schools, with 
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one exception, are successfully in session, in many cases with a 
spirit. and temper on the part of the students which is highly 
gratifying. Plans are made for the return from America of at 
least. twenty-five more by September, if conditions remain as at 
this writing. ; : 

The following observations should be made concerning this 
the most difficult and trying period through which the mission- 
aries and nationals of our Church in Central China have ever 

assed : 

: (1) The spirit of the missionaries has been beyond praise. 
Even those who were driven from Nanking, having lost every- 
thing they possessed and having suffered greatest indignities 
after years of sacrificial toil, had nothing of bitterness, only 
quiet acceptance of their experiences as sharing the sufferings 
of Christ, looking with faith toward the ultimate triumph of 
the Gospel in the progress of which their losses were but inci- 
dental. Not less can be said of the utterly self-forgetful spirit 
of those who were for many days in gravest danger from the 
fire of contending armies. With greatest reluctance and only 
under gravest stress of urgency did many consent to be brought 
from their stations to places of safety, and have awaited with 
eagerness the opportunity to return. 

(2) The same should be said of the vast majority of our 
Chinese Christian leaders and people. They have been nobly 
faithful in service, sacrificially courageous in danger, triumph- 
antly defiant of the forces whose avowed aim is to destroy the 
Church., They risked their lives to protect the hunted mission- 
aries at Nanking; they stood by the Church in their absence. 
They faced and withstood the communistic, anti-Christian tide 
that beset the Church on every hand, and won the day. After 
long months of persecution, with many of their Churches, 
schools and even homes used as barracks, the ministers of the 
Area came up to their Annual Conferences in October and 
November last like crusaders, and these Conferences were by all 
odds the finest in spiritual quality and earnest thoughtfulness 
the writer has ever attended in China or elsewhere. 

(3) For many of the most undesirable features characteriz- 
ing the Nationalist advance of the past year the Chinese people 
should not, be held, by other peoples, as wholly or even chiefly 
responsible. With the more accurate knowledge of the forces 
at work, which has come to fuller light during the last months, 
it is now beyond question that among the most potent direct 
and indirect causes of those events and attitudes that have 
disturbed Western faith in and appreciation of China, Moscow 
stands among the first. This is not alone the writer’s, but 
China’s conclusion. The Soviet Consulate, standing empty and 
silent just across the street from where this is being written, 
is the eloquent witness of China’s determination to control 
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these subversive forces in the future and put an end to any 
international “friendship” that bears the marks of perfidious 
self-interest. 

(4) The Gospel and the great Nationalist Movement will 
ultimately win—the former never completely without the latter ; 
the latter never triumphantly without the former, for the high- 
est and truest ideals, aims and aspirations of the Nationalist 
Movement are Christian, but they are ideals and aspirations 
that have never been, and by their essential nature can never 
be realized except through a dynamic that nationalism alone 
can never furnish, as General Chang Hsi Chang, a nobly Chris- 
tian officer of the Nationalist army, has strongly and repeatedly 
affirmed. This is amply proved by the nature of the influences 
that are now retarding and confusing that great movement 
that has so deeply stirred the heart of this mighty people. Both 
that movement and the Gospel face gravest difficulties in the 
months and perhaps years ahead, but with wise, sympathetic 
and patient guidance where the struggle is on, and with the 
abiding faith and loyal support of China’s friends and. Christ’s 
followers in Western lands, both the Christian and the Nation- 
alist Movements will finally win. The Christian movement in 
China is now at a high and critical hour of opportunity. West- 
ern Christianity will never see this day surpassed in the signifi- 
cance of sympathetic, sacrificial co-operation to meet the deeper 
needs of the oldest and largest nation of the earth. 


REPORT OF THE SINGAPORE AREA 
Trrus Lower, RESIDENT BisHoP 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN : 


The Singapore Area lies athwart the Equatorial line. It 
covers what is generally known as Malaysia. This term needs 
some definition. Three great islands and a thousand small ones, 
together with the Malay Peninsula, form this territory. From 
east to west the islands are Borneo, the second largest island in 
the world, which has yet hundreds of thousands of acres of 
unsurveyed and largely unknown territory with a very sparse 
population. The second of them is Java, the most beautiful 
island in the world. This island is 600 miles long and varies 
in-width from seventy to 150 miles. It has a backbone of mag- 
nificent mountains. The soil is of volcanic origin and seems 
to be limitless in its power to produce extraordinarily fruitful 
crops. It needs to be so, for on this island, with its exceedingly 
limited area, are some thirty-five millions of people. Except 
for the extraordinary fertility of the soil and the fact that its 
many rivers and coast line are crowded with splendid edible 
fish, it would be utterly impossible to maintain such a population 
on this island. The third of the islands is Sumatra, which lies 
across the Equatorial line running from southeast to northwest. 
If its most southerly point were placed on the map of the United 
States at New York City, its northwest point would reach pretty 
close to Des Moines, Iowa. It varies in width from seventy-five 
miles to 250 miles. It is a land of sparse population, of extra- 
ordinary potential richness, of thousands of square miles of 
jungle heretofore unconquered, and a future such as no man is 
able to even dream about. 

The Malayan Peninsula which stretches down from India by 
way of Burma and from China by way of Siam is poetically 
referred to by the savants of the East as the Finger of God. 
The tip of the Peninsula comes within ninety miles of the 
Equator, and at the very tip of the tip lies the city of Singa- 
pore, which is the throbbing heart of all this Malaysian world 
and at the same time the most cosmopolitan city to be found 
in the Orient. The whole of the Singapore Area abounds in 
certain immense natural resources. It is the world’s chief pro- 
ducing center for rubber. Almost 70 per cent of the tin used 
in the world is mined within its borders. Likewise, it is the 
chief center for the growing of the cocoanut, and more than 
60 per cent of all the world’s supply of cocoanut products are 
grown in this territory. Oil has been found in rich abundance 
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in several places throughout Malaysia, notably in the northeast 

corner of Borneo and in the southwest section of Sumatra. 

Coal also is to be found in many places throughout the territory. 

a addition to these, the chief exports are coffee, tea, spices and 
apor. 

Governmentally the Area is under the control of two European 
powers. Holland is in control of the Netherlands Indies, which 
consist of Sumatra, Java, most of the territory of Borneo, the 
Celebes and a thousand palm-decked islands which look like 
gems upon these equatorial seas. Great Britain is in control 
either directly or indirectly of the Malay Peninsula and of a 
certain section of North Borneo. In addition to these, there 
is the North Borneo territory called Sarawak, which is under 
the independent rule of Raja Brooke, who acknowledges fealty 
to the British Government. 

The basic section of the population is fundamentally Malay, 
although this term must be understood to be a generic term 
covering a very large number of variations. In addition, 
thousands of Chinese attracted by better economic conditions 
have been coming into this territory for three or four hundred 
years, and they are coming faster in 1927 than in any other 
period. Likewise, in the Malay Peninsula, are to be found 
thousands of Tamils from India and from Ceylon. In addition 
there is a very considerable sprinkling of Arabs, who, in this 
territory, show a strong tendency to compete with the Chinese 
in money-making proclivities. Indeed, every country in the 
Oriental world has contributed to make up the total population 
of some fifty million, of which Malaysia boasts. For many 
centuries Malaysia was an unknown land save to comparatively 
few people. Now, however, the news has spread. ‘Tales of its 
incredible richness in rubber and tin and oil and copra have 
been scattered broadcast until millions of people amongst the 
depressed classes in India and amongst the hungry hordes of 
the poorer groups in South China are looking to Malaysia as 
the promised land. Very large numbers of them have come 
here and are here to remain, and it.is one of the most interesting 
sights in the world to study the development of these utterly 
different races, when for economic reasons they are compelled 
to live side by side. 

The basic religion of this territory is that of Mohammedan- 
ism. It is, however, especially in Java, a Mohammedanism that 
has been very largely affected by Hinduism and by animism. 
The Dyaks in Borneo and the Bataks in Sumatra are the most 
prominent illustrations of what still remains of the old animis- 
tic groups. 

Methodist work was begun here more than forty years ago 
when Bishop James M. Thoburn brought to Singapore a young 
missionary, the Rev. W. F. Oldham, and after ten days of 
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special meetings in Singapore left Mr. Oldham to represent the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and to push forward as best he 
might the Kingdom of the Lord. He left him no funds for 
house rent or for support. This fact immediately threw the 
new mission into the self-supporting column and: this probably 
is the reason why up to this time the work has been so largely 
a self-supporting work. Every student of missions who gives 
time enough to see the Malay Peninsula is mightily impressed 
by the advance made by our mission. Great schools are found 
in each of the centers. In the Peninsula we are strongly 
intrenched in the affections and in the confidence of the com- 
munity. In 1927 we dedicated the new girls’ school in Malacca, 
the new girls’ school at Klang, a great new building for the 
boys’ school at Kuala Lumpur and a magnificent new girls’ 
school at Ipoh. For the magnificent boys’ school building in 
Kuala Lumpur and for the girls’ school at Klang, not one dollar 
was received from American sources. The Kuala Lumpur 
School, costing about $130,000, was paid for by a grant of one- 
half its cost from the Government, the other half being raised 
from citizens of the community, the larger portion coming from 
Chinese. The funds for the beautiful new girls’ school at Klang 
were all raised from the locality, the Mohammedan Sultan of 
the State of Selangor contributing $2,500 and, wonder of won- 
ders, the Hindu Temple also contributing $500. This is surely 
a break in the wall of prejudice. In proportion to its size the 
funds raised locally in Malacca comprise the greatest victory 
in the line of local subscriptions that this quadrennium records. 
The year 1927 will show a grand total of not less than a 
quarter of a million dollars raised locally in the various com- 
munities for new school buildings or for additions. An equal 
amount was contributed by the Government, which is wise 
enough to recognize the magnificent service rendered by the 
mission schools and generous enough to help the work along. 
Throughout the Peninsula in schools of different kinds we 
have all together some 12,000 students. These schools present 
an opportunity which can hardly be surpassed or equalled any 
place in the world for the direct teaching of the principles of 
the Gospel of Christ. During the quadrennium especial stress 
has been placed upon the evangelistic phase of the task and 
very gracious results have been recorded in each of the great 
schools. The visit of Doctor E. Stanley Jones to this territory 
in 1927 put added emphasis upon this phase of the work. 
Church life, too, has been moving apace during this quadren- 
nium. Exclusive of a few special gifts we have received prac- 
tically no funds for property purposes from the Board of Foreign 
Missions and in addition. to no funds for property matters, in 
common with the rest of the mission world, we have been faced 
with the disastrous cut which will make this quadrennium for- 
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ever memorable. Nevertheless, we have dedicated in the Area 
in these four years no less than twenty-two churches and others 
are immediately in prospect. These range all the way from the 
magnificent Telok Ayer Church in Singapore to the small jungle 
churches in Sumatra, such as we have built at Hoeta Padang 
and Bandar Poeloe. This record in the face of practically ‘no 
help from the United States shows the clutch that the Church 
is getting upon the Christian people throughout the territory. 
The splendid, commodious and cathedral-like building con- 
structed at Sibu, in Sarawak, is a magnificent example of enthu- 
siastic co-operation. This Church is known as the Masland 
Memorial and was so named because of the generous contribu- 
tion made by the late Mr. C. W. Masland, who for a number of 
years was one of the managers of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Church building development in Singapore city has moved 
very strongly. The Tamil Church, built by the sacrificial efforts 
of its members, is a distinct credit to the denomination. The 
new Geylang Church and school and parsonage make a com- 
bination rarely equalled in any Oriental city. A, magnificent 
lot has been secured for the new Straits Chinese Church and 
plans are now in process. This church will be called the Bickley 
Memorial and will be a fitting monument to the sacrificial serv- 
ice rendered by my predecessor. This will be the largest and 
finest church in the Area. 

Until 1927 our work in Java and West Borneo was moving 
along in strong and steady lines. During 1927, however, a 
decision was reached, helped by the advice of Corresponding 
Secretary Diffendorfer, that we should probably add much more 
to the Kingdom values in this territory if our work in the 
Netherlands Indies could be concentrated in a rather limited 
area instead of stretching over such enormous spaces. This 
situation was very carefully studied and after some months of 
deliberation it was decided to concentrate our work largely on 
the east coast of Sumatra. It is difficult to find words sufficient 
to present the spirit of self-forgetfulness shown at every turn 
in the deliberations by the little group of missionaries in Java 
and West Borneo. It was only by keeping their eyes firmly 
fixed on what they were convinced was the greatest progress 
for the Kingdom of God that they could bring themselves to 
surrender to the Dutch Mission the work in which they had 
been laboring in some instances for twenty years. Adjustments, 
however, have now been completed and an attempt will be made 
to do a significant piece of constructive work in a somewhat 
limited Area in Sumatra. In that wonderful island we already 
have a magnificent center at Medan and subcenters at a dozen 
other points. These will be strengthened, and it is the confident 
expectation of all who have given time to this matter that the 
development of the next twenty years in the Sumatra mission 
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field will be one of the most striking that the Orient has known. 

This Area, in one of its sections, has an utterly unique mis- 
sion. I refer to the Sarawak District of the Malaya Conference. 
This whole territory up the Rejang River and its tributaries 
twenty-five years ago was absolute jungle. Here and there were 
found occasional groups of Dyaks, aboriginal jungle men. 
Through mission auspices, small colonies of Chinese, largely 
Foochows, were brought into this territory. This mission has 
grown marvelously and when one visits place after place where 
thousands of Chinese are to be found, one can only give God 
the. glory for what has been accomplished. If some parts of 
it look a little rough, that is merely to say that pioneering in 
any land has a touch of roughness, but with the retreat of the 
jungle we record also the passing of the purely pioneer condi- 
tions. God has very greatly used the multiplied abilities of 
Brother J. M. Hoover and his equally capable wife in leading 
this mission to its present enviable position. 

Early in 1927 this Area had opportunity to witness a bit of 
poetry in action when, pursuant to the direction of the Board 
of Bishops, Bishop Wiliam F. Oldham visited the Area. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Oldham and they were received with 
high acclaim in every section of the territory. It has been given 
to few men to plant the seeds of a mighty tree and to come back 
to this place forty years afterwards and see that tree grown into 
wondrous size. Changing the figure a little the tree has become 
a great forest. Where forty-two years ago there was a little 
handful of Christians there are now thousands. Where forty- 
two years ago there was one little school with fifteen or twenty 
pupils there are now 15,000 pupils in the schools of the Area. 
God has done wondrous things through the work initiated by 
Bishop Oldham, and his visit in 1927 was a benediction for all 
whom he touched. 

The missionary group in this territory is of an exceedingly 
high personnel. The Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society have both sent to this field 
some of the very finest products of the homes and universities 
of America. England and Scotland also have made very signifi- 
cant contributions and the men and women now on the field, 
I am very sure, in sacrificial devotion to the tasks intrusted to 
them are not one whit behind their magnificent predecessors. 
It has been a very great privilege to travel this Area and to 
meet daily these choice men and women who have forsaken home 
and fatherland in order to be ambassadors of Jesus Christ at 
the very ends of the earth. 

In addition to the missionary group there is also the very 
considerable number of Asiatic preachers and teachers, Chinese, 
Tamil and Malay. Some of these are well trained and effective 
members of their respective Conferences. Others of them with 
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less preparation for their work make up the large body of 
exhorters and local preachers. ‘These Asiatic preachers, in the 
teeth of grave opposition and despite immense difficulties raised 
by race prejudice, militant paganism and antagonistic religions, 
remain at their tasks year after year and are continually extend- 
ing the borders of Christ’s Kingdom. At an early date more 
adequate provision must be made for these courageous toilers 
who count not their lives dear for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

Methodism has made an enormous contribution to this very 
significent and dynamic section of the Orient. There is every 
promise that the future will far surpass the achievements of the 
past. There are few closed doors in Malaysia. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ has an amazing opportunity. May Methodism be 
equal to the task. 


REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON AREA © 
Wituram F. McDowst1, Resipent BisHop 


The Washington Area is made of four Annual Conferences: 
Baltimore, Central Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wilmington. 
It is not easy, in view of the diversity between these four Con- 
ferences, to create a very intense Area consciousness. The Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Conference is in one State. The Wilmington 
covers all of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland, with 
small parts of Virginia. The Baltimore covers Western Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia and parts of West Virginia, 
with one or two charges in Virginia itself. The Washington 
Conference, which is a Negro Conference, is so widely scattered 
geographically as to constitute a very serious problem in itself. 
It shares with the Delaware Conference a vital relation to 
Morgan College, to Epworth League Institutes and Summer 
Schools on the campus of Morgan College, though the Delaware 
Conference belongs to the Philadelphia Area and covers a very 
wide territory. It has seemed necessary therefore to cultivate 
the Conferences, especially the Districts, intensively rather than 
to attempt to carry forward the denominational activities and 
interests through the Area as a unit. 

I have held each of the Conferences twice during the quad- 
rennium and have presided at other Conferences outside of the 
Area as directed by the assignment of the Bishops. I have con- 
tinued my policy of a regular attendance each year at the Dis- 
trict Meetings within the Conferences. These we arrange so 
that they can be taken in order. We usually secure the attend- 
ance of more than 90 per cent of all the ministers, including 
supplies, and very large numbers of laymen. We make the 
sessions intensively practical, laying our emphasis upon the 
benevolences, evangelism, religious education, the problems of 
rural churches, as well as city churches, the Conference philan- 
thropies, and such other interests. I think it is unanimously 
agreed now in the Conferences that the District constitutes our 
nie! effective unit for the promotion of our enterprises and 
ife. 

Under appointment of the Bishops, I served as Fraternal 
Messenger to the Wesleyan Methodist Church, attending the 
session in Bradford, England, in July, 1927. A more formal 
report of this will be made to the General Conference. I also 
attended in 1927 the World Conference on Faith and Order 
at Lausanne, Switzerland. I have given such attention as~I 
could to the general interests especially committed to me as 
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President of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, and Chairman of the Commission on World Peace, 
and as related to the world-wide work of the World Service and 
the particular work of Evangelism. These Boards and Com- 
missions will make their own reports. It is not quite possible 
to put into them, however, the opportunities which the Bishop 
resident at Washington has to serve these causes in ways that 
cannot be reported at all. In the simple matter of representing 
the Church and its attitude on the subject of World Peace, I 
think it is not an exaggeration to say that there is scarcely a 
week that does not bring with it the opportunity and the duty 
to represent officially in some way or other the position of our 
Church on this great subject. These opportunities cannot be 
made the subject of public report either in the newspapers at 
the time they occur or now. But there has not been a time 
in the quadrennium in which the administration has not been 
fully aware of the strong position taken by our Church at the 
General Conference in Springfield. 

Washington continues to be a vital center of influence on 
the subject of prohibition and the regulation of the liquor traffic. 
Every temperance body is strengthening its position at the 
Capital. The issues related to that reform are far from settled, 
and in certain respects are very much unsettled. The wisdom 
of the General Conference of 1916 in sending the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals to the Capital is 
increasingly manifest. As Resident Bishop, I express my sin- 
cere conviction that our Church must do an immeasurably 
larger work for the future of the temperance cause even than 
it has done in the past. At the time of writing this report, 
we are hoping almost against hope to be able to announce to 
the General Conference that the Methodist Building is entirely 
free from debt. When it is entirely freed from debt, we shall 
be able to use for the purposes of the Board income which we 
are now compelled to use for the funding of the debt itself. 

In view of the necessities of the work of the Commission on 
World Peace, and in view of the entire lack of funds in the 
hands of that Commission, the General Secretary of the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals and myself have 
seriously considered the legal as well as the practical question 
whether the subject of War and Peace is not clearly a subject 
of public morals and consequently whether the Board of 'Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals may not properly, under 
the authority given to it with reference to the circulation of 
tracts, leaflets and other literature, co-operate with the Com- 
mission on World Peace, and bear a generous share of the 
expenses of the latter Commission in the publication and circu- 
lation of useful literature in the Church bearing upon this 
subject. It is not proposed that the Board of Temperance shall 
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take over the work of the Commission on World Peace, but 
shall, within possible limits, assist in financing it as a measure 
of most vital public morals. 

During the quadrennium the Washington Christian Advocate 
was obliged to suspend publication. An arrangement was made 
with the Christian Advocate at New York so that subscribers 
to the Washington Christian Advocate received the Christian 
Advocate until the expiration of the period for which subscrip- 
tions were paid. While the arrangement was generously made 
on the part of the publishers, with the approval of the Book 
Committee, I am bound to say in this report that the loss to 
the Church, because of the suspension of the Washington 
Christian Advocate and the failure to maintain such a paper 
in the Area, seems to me almost irreparable. The trouble is 
that the disadvantage and loss fall upon the Church as a whole 
and its interests everywhere. At present there is no regular 
medium through which the people of this Area can be effectively 
reached. 

The work of the National Methodist Press, centering at Wash- 
ington, is manifestly rendering a great service to the Church 
at large. The weekly letters to the Advocate from the Capital 
constitute a most vital and useful contribution to the under- 
standing of national movements on the part of the Church and 
to an understanding of the mind of the Church with reference 
to these movements. It is my judgment that great wisdom was 
displayed in the establishment of this service and that great 
ability is shown in the conduct of it. I venture to say, however, 
that it is also my judgment that the Church is losing a great 
opportunity in its failure to maintain, in behalf of the Church 
as a whole here at the National Capital, an Advocate worthy and 
commanding. The Area itself cannot do it. And under our 
system of regulating our papers, it perhaps ought not to do it. 

In each of the Conferences, except the Washington Conference, 
very notable attention has been given during these recent years 
to the development of institutions for the care of the aged, 
orphaned and sick. In Central Pennsylvania Conference at 
Tyrone a superb Home for the Aged has been developed on a 
fine basis. A few miles from Harrisburg in the same Con- 
ference a noble Home for Children with a fine farm and com- 
manding group of cottages and every facility for the care -of 
orphans of that Conference is now in existence. In the Balti- 
more Conference, the Methodist Home for the Aged and the 
Swartzell Home for Children, the Sibley Hospital and National 
Training School all at Washington, the Maryland General Hos- 
pital at Baltimore, the Kelso Home for Children at Baltimore, 
and the Strawbridge Home for Boys near Westminster are all 
in full tide of operation, with buildings and other property of 
which the denomination may well be proud and for which it 
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must be very grateful. The Wilmington Conference shares with 
the Baltimore Conference in the patronage and control of the 
Strawbridge Home for Boys located near the site of the Robert 
Strawbridge farm. The Washington Conference is lacking in 
adequate facilities for the care both of its aged and its orphans. 
The next philanthropic movement in the Area must clearly be 
within the bounds of the Washington Conference for the pur- 
pose of providing suitable means for the care of the people who 
belong to that Conference. Meantime gratitude must be 
expressed for the service rendered by other institutions than our 
own where our own are lacking. 

Our institutions of learning have had unusual care and atten- 
tion. Morgan College in Washington Conference at Baltimore 
has conducted a successful campaign to meet a generous gift 
from the General Board of Education at New York for a large 
increase in its endowment. The maintenance of this institution 
here on the border between the North and the South for the ever 
increasing number of Negroes in this region is a matter of the 
utmost concern, not only for the welfare of the Negro race but 
for the welfare of the Church and civilization. The ministers 
and members of the Washington and Delaware Conferences have 
shown most commendable interest in and, considering their 
means, generosity toward this College which now has one of the 
finest properties belonging to any institution for Negro people 
in the United States. 

Dickinson College and Williamsport Dickinson Seminary in 
the Central Pennsylvania Conference, the Wesley Collegiate 
Institute at Dover in the Wilmington Conference, Goucher Col- 
lege and the American University in the Baltimore Conference, 
are all going forward steadily and with constantly increased 
facilities, though with needs increasing far beyond the means 
for meeting the obligations of the institutions. 

The relation of educational institutions to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church deserves, and I think requires, the very careful 
consideration of the Committee on Education and of this General 
Conference. Many forces are at work and have been at work in 
the Washington Area, as elsewhere, to weaken the hold of the 
Church upon the institutions founded by it and to modify the 
character of these institutions in such fashion as seriously to 
impair their value as institutions of the Church. There is a nor- 
mal reaction in the country, and probably in the world at large, 
against what is called Sectarianism. Nowhere has this been 
more distinctly felt than in the colleges and universities. There 
has been, on the other hand, the enormous extension of public 
education which has led many people to feel that the mainten- 
ance of institutions under church direction is no longer imper- 
ative. But any careful student of the currents that are running 
in American life and in the world life to-day must see that these 
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institutions maintained at high levels of efficiency and with 
intense devotion to the spirit of the founders is more imperatively 
needed than ever before. I would say concerning the American 
University, by way of illustration, what I would say concerning 
them all. The Methodist Episcopal Church must maintain con- 
trol of the American University not in the interest of narrow 
sectarianism but for the preservation of a Protestant, evangelical 
life and spirit in the institution. It seeks and prizes the co-opera- 
tion of other evangelical Protestants in its Board of Trustees 
and in the maintenance of its life. But it profoundly believes 
that one denomination must be held responsible for the main- 
tenance of the Protestant, evangelical character of the institu- 
tion. The movement for non-sectarianism in institutions pretty 
nearly always, if not altogether always, leads inevitably toward 
a weakening of the religious spirit and certainly toward the 
letting down of evangelical standards. There are institutions 
called non-sectarian which are so completely non-sectarian as to 
be practically non-religious. 

In October, 1924, shortly after the adjournment of the last 
General Conference, the Equestrian Statue of Francis Asbury 
was formally dedicated in Washington. Many distinguished per- 
sons took part in the ceremony. Calvin Coolidge, President of 
the United States, delivered a memorable address and our 
“Prophet of the Long Road” now occupies a conspicuous place 
in the Nation’s Capital in a statue declared by all artists to be 
perhaps the finest equestrian statue in the city. The services of 
the Rev. Dr. Henry K. Carroll as Secretary of the Asbury Asso- 
ciation, and of Bishop John W. Hamilton were of inestimable 
value in securing the funds with which to erect this monument 
to the Bishop of whom it has been said that he “wore rough 
trails smooth for the tender feet of Christian civilization.” 

Two of the Retired Bishops of the Church, John W. Hamilton 
and Frank M. Bristol, make Washington glad by having their 
homes within it. Their presence in the churches and in all the 
gatherings of Methodists and others in the city is a benediction 
and an inspiration. 


REPORT OF THE ZURICH ARBA 
JoHN L. NuELsEN, ResIpENT BrsHoP 


The Zurich Area comprises the work in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Russia. At 
the General Conference of 1924 the work in the three Baltic 
States, viz.: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, was taken from the 
Zurich Area, to which it formerly belonged, and united with 
the Copenhagen Area, and the work in Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
being formerly a part of the Paris Area, was joined to the 
Zurich Area. 

The work among the 235 millions of men, women and chil- 
dren living in this territory may be divided into three groups, 
widely different on account of the religious, ethnic, political 
conditions. There is the strong, well organized work in the 
Teutonic countries of Germany and Switzerland; then the com- 
paratively young distinctly missionary work in the countries 
of Southeastern Europe among the Roman Catholics of Austria, 
the mixed population of Hungary and the Greek Catholic Slavs 
of Jugoslavia and Bulgaria and finally the work in Russia, 
which is a class by itself, owing to the unparalleled situation 
existing in the Soviet Republic. Each group has its own char- 
acteristic type, its problems and its mission. In each one of 
these countries Methodism fills a distinctive place and makes its 
contribution in the religious, moral and social life of the nation. 


STATISTICS 


There are now in the Zurich Area six Annual Conferences 
and five Mission Conferences, numbering 366 traveling preach- 
ers, 1,274 local preachers and exhorters, who minister in 1,270 
preaching appointments to 58,514 Church members and to 
thousands of friends who attend our services regularly or occa- 
sionally without having joined the Church. In our 937 Sunday 
Schools we have 52,739 scholars in the care of 4,371 teachers. 
In our 582 Epworth League chapters, 16,479 young people are 
being trained in devoted and efficient service. The total physical 
equipment consists of 584 Churches and parsonages, one theo- 
logical seminary, which serves the whole Area; two schools for 
girls, two publishing houses, five deaconess hospitals, five dea- 
coness homes, nine children’s homes and orphanages, six homes 
for the aged, five rest homes, two homes for working girls. 
These buildings represent a value of $8,998,207, deducting an 
indebtedness of $2,768,782. Resting on these properties our 
equity is $6,229,425. 
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On account of the disturbance caused by the depreciation 
of the money in most of the countries of this area, it is impossi- 
ble to give figures which would present an adequate idea of the 
giving of the Church during the first years of the quadrennium. 
Although money has been stabilized for several years, it required - 
considerable time to adjust values and prices and standardize 
and stabilize the economic situation and the purchasing power 
of the money. Hence I shall give the figures for the last year 
only. The total amount appropriated by the Board of Foreign 
Missions was $74,850. The Area has raised for self-support, 
for Church building, for educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises and for the official benevolences, $663,259. This means 
that for each dollar sent by the Home Church the Area raised 
nearly $9. Since the close of the war the membership in the 
Area has risen from 44,444 to 58,668, an increase of 14,224, or 
32 per cent. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The Central Conference of the Area met October 6-11, 1925, 
at Freudenstadt, Germany. All the Annual Conferences and 
Mission Conferences were represented ; in all, sixty-six delegates. 
In accordance with Paragraph 95 of the Discipline, the Central 
Conference approved an abridged edition of the Discipline in 
the German language, submitted by a committee which had 
been appointed by the Annual Conferences, authorized the edi- 
tion of the ritual in the German language containing several 
adopted and simplified forms. The rules concerning temporal 
economy were changed so as to adapt them to the conditions 
actually existing in the Conferences of the Area. The Central 
Conference fixed the boundaries of the five German Conferences, 
the said Conferences having decided to avail themselves of the 
enabling act passed by the General Conference of 1924, Both 
the Discipline and the ritual have been published with the 
approval of the Resident Bishop and are now the authoritative 
Book of Discipline for the German speaking Conferences in 
the Area. The Central Conference also ordered the publication 
of a new Hymnal and appointed a commission charged with 
this duty. An Area Board of Foreign Missions and an Area 
Board of Education were appointed and the courses of study 
were fixed. The minutes of the Central Conference will be 
presented to the General Conference as the Discipline requires. 


GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND 


The German Methodists celebrated in 1925 their seventy-fifth 
anniversary. In 1850 Dr. L. S. Jacoby preached the first. Meth- 
odist sermon in the city of Bremen, Germany. The anniversary 
services were marked by sincere spiritual devotion and made 
a profound impression upon the public at large. Bishop E. G. 
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Richardson was delegated to visit the German Conferences and 
to bring the greetings of the Board of Bishops and of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. His visit to Germany and his presidency 
over the Switzerland Conference, as well as the presidency of 
Bishop E. L. Waldorf over the Conferences in Germany, Austria 
and Hungary in the following year were greatly enjoyed and 
left a lasting impression. 

In Germany and Switzerland we have a real Church—well 
organized, growing in numbers, in influence, in financial inde- 
pendence; thoroughly devoted to the evangelistic and social 
program of genuine Methodism; led by nationals and being 
looked upon as part of the life of the nation, yet loyal to the 
world embracing organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Methodism in these countries is not missionary work . 
in the popular acceptation of this term. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church does not consider the lands of Luther, of Zwingli, 
of Calvin, as missionary territory. Methodism in Europe is the 
result of the retroactive influence of European emigration to 
America. Germans, Swiss, as well as representatives of other 
countries, emigrated to America. Many of them found Christ 
as their Savior at Methodist altars and became by their testi- 
mony the centers of small groups of seekers after personal sal- 
vation. Upon their urgent request the Methodist Episcopal 
Church sent out a few “missionaries,” mostly natives of those 
countries and subsidized the work financially. We Methodists 
know that all our work outside the United States is adminis- 
tered by the Board of Foreign Missions, but it is irritating 
to our Lutheran and Reformed friends in Europe, whom we 
meet on equal terms in great gatherings, as at Stockholm 
and Lausanne, to see in the official reports of the missionary 
operations of the Methodist Episcopal Church their countries 
listed alongside the Angola, Borneo and other pagan 
countries. 

Methodism is needed in Germany and -Switzerland more so 
‘today than ever before. If there had ever been any doubt as 
to the mission of Methodism in these countries the development 
of the religious and ecclesiastic situation since the end of the 
war would have dispelled every shadow of misgivings. The far 
seeing leaders of German and Swiss Protestantism have ceased 
looking upon the Methodists as intruders. They see that we 
are making a very definite contribution to the religious life of 
their countries, strengthening the forces of Protestantism at 
the most critical period of its history. The only form of organ- 
ized Christianity which Europe has known during the centuries 
of her history is the form of State Churchism. The churches 
were part of the State machinery. Their budgets were part of 
the government budget; their bills were paid by the State; 
their Pastors were trained and appointed by the State; their 
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policies were controlled by the State. As a result of this close 
alliance with the State the Church was confined to the preach- 
ing of a Gospel limited to the spiritual needs of the individual 
without touching the social life or national or international 
relations. Moreover, the churches being strictly national 
churches, were not in contact with the outside world and failed 
to give to their members the world view of the Christian pro- 
gram. Having no financial responsibilities whatever, the church 
failed to educate their members in the duty and privilege of 
sacrificial giving. Church membership was not the result of 
personal decision and voluntary determination, but was regu- 
lated by law. You did not join the church; you were born into 
the church. It was an institution regulated by State law and 
. supported by taxes. The Churches of Germany and Switzerland 
have produced profound scholarship, have elaborated noble sys- 
tems of theology, have cultivated a fine type of mystic piety 
which manifested itself in beautiful Christian character, but 
they did not make a decided impact upon public life or upon 
the course of national history. Following the war and the revo- 
lution came the separation of Church and State, and in conse- 
quence of this far-reaching change the deficiencies of the his- 
toric system became evident as never before. One of the most 
prominent Lutheran Church leaders recently stated that prior 
to the revolution there-really was no evangelical Church in Ger- 
many, but merely a department of the governmental machinery 
occupying itself with ecclesiastical affairs. Methodism repre- 
sents a different type of Church organization: a Church free 
from State control, based upon the principle of voluntary mem- 
bership and voluntary support; a Church with a definite evan- 
gelistic program and passion; a Church demanding of her 
members personal devotion and sacrifices; a Church putting 
upon her members the responsibilities for maintaining and 
expanding their local organization; a Church training them in 
social service, giving them the evangelistic as well as the social 
passion and the world embracing outlook of the Kingdom with- 
out frontiers. Methodism in Germany and Switzerland func- 
tions far beyond its denominational membership. The firmer 
the democratic idea becomes rooted in the national consciousness 
and life the more the Methodist conception of the mission and 
function of the Church of Christ will become a controlling 
factor in the making of the coming Church of Central Europe. 


STATISTICS 


The quadrennium was a period of progress in every way. 
The two Annual Conferences in Germany, availing themselves 
of the enabling act enacted by the General Conference of 1924, 
divided into five Annual Conferences. We have now 230 preach- 
ers in Germany, seventy-eight in Switzerland. They conduct 
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regular services in 908 preaching places in Germany; in 257 in 
Switzerland... Our membership in Germany is 40,841; in Switz- 
erland, 12,075. The number of our Sunday Schools in Ger- 
many is 580, with 29,316 scholars; in Switzerland, 267 schools, 
with 20,081 scholars. Our Churches and institutions in Ger- 
many represent a value of $5,568,016, with an indebtedness of 
$1,502,412; in Switzerland, $2,717,637, with a debt of $1,203,- 
269. Most of this property was acquired by the people them- 
selves. In many places our Churches are insufficient to accom- 
modate the crowds. Our success is our embarrassment. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


In 1925 we purchased a Gospel tent for evangelistic meetings. 
It has a seating capacity of 2,000, and is the largest tent used 
for religious purposes on the continent of Europe. Since the 
time of its dedication in June, 1925, it was crowded every night 
in the season and hundreds of men and women who never dark- 
ened the doors of a church have been won for Christ. We have 
enough invitations to keep the big tent employed for several 
years. The invitations have been so insistent that we had to 
order a second tent, not quite as large, and now we preach the 
Gospel every night to about 3,000 people. The Methodists of 
Germany and Switzerland have certainly retained their evan- 
gelistic fervor. 


SOCIAL WORK 


The social work carried on by the 909 Methodist Deaconesses 
is of the highest order. Everyone of these devoted young women 
is a trained nurse. They all could do private nursing and earn 
a good deal of money, but they have consecrated their lives to 
the service of humanity through the channels of the Church. 
The deaconess hospitals at Frankfurt, Nuremberg and Ham- 
burg have built large additions and Zurich is making plans for 
a larger building. In our children’s homes we took care of 
more than 15,000 children, the innocent victims of the war. 
The war was ended nine years ago, but the thousands of children 
who passed through those terrific years of hunger and privation 
before and after the armistice are still stunted in their physical 
development and need special attention. In the homes for the 
aged we are providing for dear old saints who lost all their 
savings and their means of support in those hectic times of the 
deflation of the German money. One of these homes is located 
in South Germany in the Black Forest, the other in the hill 
country of Thuringia. On the latter there is still a debt of 
approximately $25,000, which ought to be liquidated as soon 
as possible. The temperance and prohibition movement, of 
which I reported to the last General Conference, is making 
steady gains under Methodist leadership. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Theological Seminary at Frankfurt-on-the-Main is the 
only institution of higher learning in the two countries. It is 
the only theological school in the Area. The fact that all our 
ministers are trained here gives to our ministry a peculiar spirit 
of solidarity, a genuine esprit de corps. The faculty has been 
increased by the addition of a Professor of Social Service and 
Deaconess work. This was made possible by the forward look- 
ing and courageous policy of the Methodist Deaconess institu- 
tions in Germany which assumed the financial responsibility. 
The seminary has launched a campaign for an endowment fund 
of $100,000, a modest amount, to be sure. A member of the 
Commission. of Ten who visited Frankfurt was so impressed 
with the work done in the seminary and with the needs of 
increased endowment that he generously pledged the last 
$10,000 of the $100,000 fund. The first unit of $30,000 is to 
be used for the endowment of a William Fairfield Warren 
Chair, in recognition of its first theological teacher who was 
called from Frankfurt to the presidency of Boston University. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 


The Methodist Sunday Schools are no longer the only ones 
in the field, as was the case in many places not so many years 
ago. The State Churches have now introduced the Sunday 
Schools, and the Socialists make strong efforts to attract as 
many children as possible to their children’s classes. Our work 
must be ntore intensive than formerly. We need better equipped 
teachers. A good deal of stress has been laid on training 
classes for teachers and on institute work with very gratifying 
results. The Youth Movement, as such, has spent its forces. 
But the vigorous new life awakened by the movement has not 
died down. The young people are anxious to steer clear of the 
mistakes of the older generation which brought about the World 
War. They are in a critical frame of mind, ready to break 
away from the old forms, eager to mould their own lives and 
to express their longings in forms of their own making. All 
the churches, political parties and social organizations make 
tremendous efforts to win the young life. With the aid of the 
Board of Education we keep three Secretaries for Young 
People’s work in the field.. Summer camps, vacation weeks for 
factory girls, hikes for high school boys and girls, in which the 
best features of institute work are adapted to the peculiar needs 
and requirements of the various sections have been introduced 
and have become very popular. On the whole we hold our 
young people and find them loyal to Methodist ideals. 


SELF-SUPPORT ; 
The question of self-support has been made very prominent 
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and very urgent by the deputation of the Commission of Ten 
which visited some parts of Germany and Switzerland. The 
newly formed Central Germany Conference has by joint reso- 
lutions of the ministerial and lay electoral Conference notified 
the Board of Foreign Missions that it would voluntarily relin- 
quish the missionary appropriation and assume full financial 
responsibility. The resolution was presented to the Board of 
Foreign Missions at its recent session in New York in Novem- 
ber, 1927. This is, as far as I know, the first Conference out- 
side of the United States that has reached financial indepen- 
dence and is no longer a beneficiary but a contributing Con- 
ference. This resolution is the manifestation of the heroic 
devotion and loyalty of the German Methodists. The other 
Conferences will follow as soon as they find it possible. While 
I am in thorough accord with a policy aiming at coming into 
self-support, I feel constrained to utter a word of caution. Self- 
support is, after all, not the most essential thing to be aimed 
at. The one thing that matters is doing the work that the 
Master has called the Methodist Episcopal Church to do, and 
doing it as efficiently as possible. To unduly press self-support 
may turn out to be a short-sighted policy... Developments in 
the Kingdom of God cannot be conducted on a cash counter 
basis. Business principles are good, and sound business 
methods must be followed in conducting the temporal affairs 
of the Church. However, the Kingdom of God has its own 
spiritual values and its own spiritual laws. Providential open- 
ings will occur, compelling challenges will arise, unprecedented 
opportunities for decisive service in great crises will present 
themselves. Can the Church of God afford to disregard the 
Divine summons because a hard and fast scheme of business 
operations has been outlined by a small group of men, well 
meaning and sincere, able and devoted, but accustomed. by 
years of training to view everything by the rules and standards 
of American business enterprises? The Roman Catholic Church 
is pouring money into Germany, erecting buildings, opening 
new stations for her monastic orders, founding schools, creating 
a high grade literature, sending student Pastors into the uni- 
versity towns, establishing lectureships for Catholic culture, 
gaining every day in power. The governments of the several 
German states have given in 1927 not less than $18,000,000 to 
the former State churches as subsidies, besides allowing them to 
levy taxes equal to from 10 to 15 per cent of the income tax 
and collecting these taxes for the churches; and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church meets the tremendous challenge and superb 
opportunity by a program that has neither vision nor inspira- 
tion, but consists merely in a progressive annual reduction 
of the meager subsidy, calling this procedure a “coming into 
self-support plan.” This policy appears to be more a sign of 
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nervousness and discouragement produced by the temporary 
shrinkage in World Service receipts than an evidence of courage- 
ous faith and far-seeing statesmanship. 

The Conferences in Germany and Switzerland may perhaps 
be made self-supporting within the period specified in the report 
of the Commission of Ten, but this would mean that they cannot 
enlarge their Churches so as to accommodate the crowds, that 
they cannot put up the equipment needed for Young People’s 
work and social enterprises. It would mean that they strain 
all their efforts to pay the current bills, instead of victoriously 
advancing and expanding. A prominent leader of another 
denomination, having traveled extensively in Europe studying 
religious conditions, stated that if anybody should ask him 
where he could place a million dollars so that the largest imme- 
diate results for the Kingdom would be achieved he would advise 
them to put his million into the Methodist work in Germany. 
I sincerely hope that the “coming-into-self-support-plan” will 
include liberal appropriations for equipment. Neither the 
Catholic nor the Lutheram or Reformed Churches in Germany 
and Switzerland are self-supporting. They receive ample sub- 
sidies from the State, and our Methodist folks, in addition to 
supporting their own Churches, are taxed to help support 
the former established Churches. Give the Methodists in Ger- 
many and Switzerland a lift at this time and the results will 
be nothing short of marvelous. 


THE COUNTRIES OF SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


This is a decidedly missionary field. Austria is a densely 
Catholic country. Under the regime of the Hapsburgs, it was 
the most bigoted and intolerant Catholic country. Today 99 
per cent of the population are still normally members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In Hungary 66 per cent of the popu- 
lation are Roman Catholics. In Jugoslavia and Bulgaria we 
face Greek Catholicism and Mohammedanism. Conditions in 
these countries are still far from settled. Economic uncertainty, 
ethnic antagonisms, religious strifes, political distrust, class 
hatred, general expectation of an unavoidable war, tremendous 
military preparations involving almost unbearable financial 
burdens are evident everywhere in the Balkan countries. Our 
work in Austria, Hungary and Jugoslavia is young; our congre- 
gations—and this refers also to Bulgaria—are still small; our 
equipment very meagre; our resources inadequate; our difficul- 
ties many. Yet our workers are courageous and loyal. They 
are borne by the compelling conviction that God has called 
their Church and themselves to work, and as good soldiers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, they go ahead. Even before the 50 per 
cent cut was made the appropriation was insufficient. After 
it was cut into one-half the situation became pathetic. In those 
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countries almost the whole appropriation was used for evange- 
listic work, for the support of the Pastors, for rent of halls and 
for interest and amortization where money was borrowed to 
purchase property. There is practically no institutional work. 
Hence the deficiency could not be absorbed. The whole burden 
fell on the Pastors and their families. We curtailed expenses 
wherever it was possible. We discharged workers who were not 
members of Conference; we had to tell candidates for the min- 
istry that we had no funds to employ them. The salaries of 
our Pastors were less than the minimum wages paid to factory 
hands. They could not be cut still more without actually starv- 
ing the wives and children of our Pastors. The Bishop was 
compelled to spend a good portion of his time soliciting funds 
from friends to keep the Pastors and their families from actual 
want. I did it cheerfully and do not for one moment regret 
the time and nervous energy spent on this work. I would not 
think of mentioning it in this report were it not that I feel 
compelled to point out that it is not a sound policy of missionary 
administration to put upon the Bishop the obligation of pri- 
vately collecting one-half of the funds needed to carry on the 
work. 


AUSTRIA 


In Austria we are confronted with a very definite endeavor 
on the part of the Roman Catholic Church to again control not 
only the religious life of the nation, but the social and political 
life as well. While there is no longer an appeal to external 
force, as was customary under the old regime, a close watch is 
kept on all those who attend Methodist services. Parents are 
intimidated and children are discriminated against in the public 
schools by their Catholic teachers. In spite of these difficulties 
we are making progress. The first unit of a new Church in 
Vienna was dedicated last fall, and liberal and socialistic papers 
made very favorable comments upon the spirit of religious devo- 
tion and the passion for social service manifested by the Metho- 
dists. In Austria as in Germany, an active campaign is being 
waged against the ravages of alcohol, and a Methodist minister 
is leader and organizer of the prohibition forces. 


HUNGARY 


Professor Dr. Ambroso Czako, formerly professor of philos- 
ophy and pedagogics at Budapest and now living in England, 
the author of several theological books, visited recently the 
countries of Southeastern Europe under the auspices of the 
Seven Oaks Colleges Research Fellowship for the purpose of 
studying the religious conditions in that section of Europe. He 
published the results of his investigations in a book entitled 
<The Future of Protestantism In Southeastern Europe.” He 
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sees the real hope for Protestantism in the smaller denomina- 
tions, especially in the Methodists, whose splendid religious and 
social work in the city of Budapest he has studied and com- 
mends with unstinted praise as rendering an excellent service. 

The Hungary Mission, availing itself of the enabling act 
passed by the General Conference of 1924, has organized as a 
Mission Conference. The work is carried on both in the Hun- 
garian and the German languages. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


This is one of the most interesting fields.) The small King- 
dom of the Serbs has suddenly grown into a large state with 
a variety of nationalities, languages and religions. The large 
provinces added to the “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes,” as it is officially called, have been forcibly torn from 
their former political connections without any regard to their 
own preferences and made constituent parts of the newly 
formed kingdom. Jugoslavia faces the extremely difficult task 
of welding these heterogeneous and even hostile elements into 
one nation. Our work being in those sections of the country 
which formerly belonged to other nations—in the extreme north 
and in Macedonia on the southern border—it is natural that 
at first our activity was closely watched, especially since the 
Europeans, particularly those in the east, identify Church and 
nationality and are accustomed to look upon the Church as an 
agency to further nationalistic aspirations and aims. ‘This 
period of uncertainty has not quite fully terminated. Some 
of the minor officials seem still to regard the Methodists as a 
sort of obscure, dubious “sect,” the real aims of which are not 
obvious. The Jugoslav Parliament is now considering a bill 
regulating the status of the different denominations and we 
expect that the Methodist Church will receive that degree of 
recognition which is due to one of the very largest Protestant 
Churches in the world. 

The Girls’ School at Bitolj in the extreme southwestern part 
of Macedonia had to be closed on account of the lack of funds. 
We had taken over that school from the American Board, but 
we did not own the buildings. The girls who were not pro- 
vided for otherwise were taken to our Girls’ School at Novi Sad, 
in the northern section of the country. Considering the very 
meagre equipment, the school is doing a fine piece of work. It 
. a ae our only approach to the young womanhood of old 

erbia. 


BULGARIA 


Bulgaria is our oldest mission in Southeastern Europe. Its 
progress has been slow simply because the Church expected our 
workers to make bricks without straw. Considering the meagre 
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financial and moral support they received, our people have done 
a very creditable work. The other Protestant Missions working 
in the southern section of the country—while we occupy the 
northern portion—has a membership not larger than ours, but 
for every dollar we put into Bulgaria they put in five. The 
people are ripe for Evangelical Christianity; the government is 
sympathetic; we have absolute liberty. Give Bulgaria adequate 
support and it will soon be one of the most promising fields. 
We have now a number of superior native ministers, well trained 
in Methodist Schools in Germany and in England, devoted, 
evangelistic, who are doing excellent work. The Girls’ School 
at Lovetch, under the auspices of the W. F. M. S, has become a 
marked factor in the educational life of the country. Two new 
buildings have been erected, so as to accommodate 200 girls. 
They are filled to overflowing and there is a long waiting list 
of applicants. The Government has officially recognized the 
school, thus placing it on a par with the Government schools. 


RUSSIA 


In my report to the General Conference of 1924, I made 
the following statement: “It stands to reason that if we want 
to make an impact upon Russian hfe we must plan our work 
on a much larger scale. We are now spending $6,000 a year on 
Russia.” Since then the appropriation was cut to $3,000. In 
1926 $250 was added; in 1927 an additional $250, so that our 
present appropriation is $3,500. I need not make any com- 
ment on these figures. This $3,500 may be all that the Church 
is able to spend in Russia, but we really cannot expect large 
returns from this investment among a constituency that is 
impoverished, struggling for its bare existence, wanting at times 
the very necessities of life, not to mention comforts. We are 
doing the best that is possible under the circumstances, but I 
am bound to state that it is very little—not creditable to the 
great Methodist Church. And yet Russia is a tremendously 
important field. And the masses of the Russian people are open 
to the Gospel. The leader of the “Evangelical Christians” of 
Russia spent last year some months in America and collected 
more than $100,000. He has opened a Bible School in Lenin- 
grad; is printing and distributing religious literature and is 
able to send lay evangelists by the dozens into the Russian vil- 
lages. All these and greater things are possible today in Soviet 
Russia by the grace of God. Methodism is marking time in 
Russia, while the most unprecedented providential opportuni- 
ties are beckoning us to advance. 


STOCKHOLM AND LAUSANNE 


The two great gatherings of representatives of all the Protes- 
tant and the Orthodox Churches have their bearing upon the 
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Methodist work in Europe. We are sometimes told that our 
taking part in world conferences which emphasize the unifying 
tendencies in present-day Christianity is not consonant with our 
ageressive work in the territory occupied by the national 
churches. This is a fallacy. The times have passed when one 
ecclesiastical organization, State supported and privileged, can 
control the whole religious life of a country. Advancing dem- 
ocracy is opposed to compulsion in religious matters. At the 
side of the large historic national churches and in co-operation 
with them Methodism has the mission of infusing into the 
religious life of the nations of Central Europe those elements 
and gifts of grace which have made Methodism a blessing in 
the national life of Great Britain and of America, of inter- 
preting the saving power of Jesus Christ and the riches of His 
grace in terms of personal experience, of social helpfulness, of 
world-wide sympathies and contacts. The clearer we discern 
our historic mission, the more faithful we are to the spirit and 
method of that great servant of the Kingdom who is the founder 
of Methodism, the more we place into the center the claims of 
Christ and of His Kingdom, the greater will be the contribu- 
tion we are privileged to make to the common cause of Chris- 
tianity in all countries. 


REPORTS OF BOARDS AND 
SOCIETIES 


REPORT OF BOOK COMMITTEE 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
to be held in Kansas City, Missouri, May 1, 1928. 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


Paragraph 382, Section I, of the Discipline directs: “The 
Book Committee shall keep a correct record of its proceedings.” 
An examination of the Journal, as recorded by Doctor Ezra 8S. 
Tipple, the secretary now completing sixteen years in that 
office, will assure you of the care and correctness with which 
that record is made. 

The same paragraph further directs: “The Book Committee 
shall examine carefully into the condition of the affairs and 
make report thereof to the Annual Conferences and to the Gen- 
eral Conference.” The Book Committee has complied with the 
former, 1. e., to the Annual Conferences. The Book Committee, 
conforming to this latter provision, herewith submits its report. 

The Committee met for organization in accordance with the 
provision of Paragraph 381 (1) “immediately after the Ad- 
journment of the General Conference.” The members of the 
Book Committee elected from the Areas as in paragraph 380 


(1) Lhe pe James S. Todd, Atlanta Area 
John M. Arters, Boston Area 
Louis M. Potter, Buffalo Area 
J. M. Emmert, Chattanooga Area 
Ira B. Blackstock, Chicago Area 
W. H. McMaster, Cincinnati Area 
George T. Saxton, Covington Area 
G. M. Henderson, Denver Area 
H. S. Hamilton, Helena Area 
C. A. J. Walker, Detroit Area 
Claude C. Hall, Indianapolis Area 
J. Luther Taylor, Kansas City Area 
M. S. Davage, New Orleans Area 
Dorr F. Diefendorf, New York Area 
Horace M. Havner, Omaha Area 
T. H. Kiah, Philadelphia Area 
William F. Conner, Pittsburgh Area 
David H. Cox, Portland Area 
Joseph S. Ulland, St. Paul Area 
Frank S. Wallace, San Francisco Area 
M. J. Naylor, Washington Area 


The members of the Book Committee elected as an Executive 
Committee as in Paragraph 382 (2) were: 
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From New York City and the territory contiguous thereto: 
Frank A. Horne Morris 8S. Daniels 
James E. Holmes Ezra S. Tipple 

W. T. Rich 


From Cincinnati and territory contiguous thereto: 
C. M. VanPelt Jesse R. Clark, Jr. Lewis N. Gatch 


From Chicago and territory contiguous thereto: 
John L. Hillman Charles EK. Bacon Henry S. Henschen 


A permanent organization was effected by the election of 
William F. Conner, Chairman; Ezra 8. Tipple, Secretary ; 
Lewis N. Gatch, Assistant Secretary. In accordance with Dis- 
ciplinary direction, an election for the following officers was 
held, resulting in the choice of David G. Downey for Book 
Editor, Oscar P. Miller, Treasurer of the General Conference 
Expense Fund, and John H. Race, Treasurer of the Episcopal 
Fund. Under like Disciplinary provision, John H. Race was 
chosen to have immediate charge and administration at New 
York City, George C. Douglass at Cincinnati, and O. G. Mark- 
ham at Chicago. The Executive Committee was organized, 
with Frank A. Horne as Chairman and Morris 8. Daniels as 
Secretary. Of the thirty-two members of the Committee, one, 
David H. Cox, member from the Portland Area, died September 
4, 1924. He was permitted to attend only the meeting for 
organization, May 29, 1924. His repeated service in the State 
Senate of Washington, together with the high place he had 
won in the respect and affection of Methodism of the North- 
west, gave promise of a useful career as a member of the Com- 
mittee. His going was a loss. Robert L. Brainard was elected 
his successor. 1 

Cyrus M. Van Pelt, representing the Executive Committee 
from the territory contiguous to Cincinnati, resigned at the 
annual session held at Cincinnati, March 19, 1925. The resig- 
nation was accepted, when, after a prolonged meeting with a 
special committee of three, Doctor Van Pelt. declined to with- 
draw his resignation. He had given thirteen years of unstinted 
devotion to the work of the Committee. The Rev. Valorous F. 
Brown was elected his successor. 

Charles E. Bacon, representing the Executive Committee 
from the territory contiguous to Chicago, resigned at the annual 
meeting held in New York, April 23, 1926. His change of 
residence to California, led to this action on his part. Formal 
expression of his valued service extending over fifteen years was 
recorded by the Book Committee. The Rev. Fred D. Stone was 
elected his successor. 

David G. Downey presented his resignation as Book Editor 
to the Committee at the annual session held in Cincinnati, 
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March 14, 1928. The imperative direction of his physician led 
him to this decision. In the opinion of the Book Committee, 
the interests of this department demanded the immediate elec- 
tion of his successor. John W. Langdale was chosen to that 
office. Appreciation of the long and valuable service of Doctor 
Downey as Book Editor and in the Church at large was made a 
matter of record in the Journal of the Committee’s proceedings. 


REAL ESTATE 


The quadrennium has been marked by notable changes and 
great improvement in our Real Estate situation. 

The unimproved lots in Chicago at Superior Street and Fair- 
banks Court were sold at a fair profit, and an addition to the 
present building at Rush and Superior Streets was erected at a 
cost of $428,526. This gives the Chicago plant such increased 
facilities for manufacturing purposes and for housing. the 
various Boards of the Church that it becomes a veritable center 
of Methodist interests.in that great city. This property is 
appreciating in value. The new building was dedicated May 
24, 1926, by Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 

There has been no change in the Cincinnati holdings. A part 
of the Fourth Street property is required for the conduct of 
our business. The space not needed is all rented at very satis- 
factory rates. : 

Authorization for the sale of the San Francisco property has 
been given, but no satisfactory purchaser has yet been found. 

In Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Portland we. occupy. 
rented space. 

We own property at New Orleans and Kansas City. . 

The erection of a manufacturing plant for our publishing 
house at Dobbs Ferry, State of New York, is worthy of special 
mention. The site at Dobbs Ferry is on the east side of the 
Hudson, twenty miles from the New York Central terminal in 
New York City. The purchase price was $205,000. Careful 
examination of seventy-four different locations in the vicinity of 
New York was made before a decision was reached. About ten 
acres is included in the purchase. The New York Central Rail- 
road, with siding accommodations, runs through the grounds. 
We have riparian rights extending to the main channel of the 
Hudson: The railroad divided the expense of erecting a bridge 
over the property, thus eliminating a grade crossing. The 
equipment of this building is of such a character as to place it 
in the very first class of printing establishments of the country. 
It should be noted that our building at 150 Fifth Avenue did not 
suffice to house our New York manufacturing, and that we were 
renting lofts in West Thirty-seventh Street, New York. This 
location was unsatisfactory because of cost and working condi- 
tions. ‘The rent of this building, plus the rental value of the space 
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released at 150 Fifth Avenue and now housed at Dobbs Ferry, 
amounted to $90,800 annually. The total cost, including the land, 
is $1,325,000. It, therefore, appears that with our outlay of 
$428,526 at Chicago and of $1,325,000 at Dobbs Ferry, there has 
been an addition of $1,733,520 to our property holdings. 

This investment was financed by the placing of a first mort- 
gage of $600,000 on our property at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, at five per cent interest. A first mortgage loan of $250,000 
was placed on our entire Chicago property at five and one-fourth 
per cent interest. 

Both these mortgage loans are to be amortized at the rate of 
five per cent annually. The Methodist Book Concern paid no 
commission for either loan. 

The funds for the Dobbs Ferry Plant, in addition to the above 
mortgage, were provided by the sale of securities, and by tem- 
porary bank loans amounting to $350,000. The sale of our 
property at 2-4 West Twentieth Street, New York, at the asking 
price of $400,000 which has been authorized, will, when accom- 
plished, complete the necessary financing and enable us to retire 
the bank loans of $350,000. 

The dedication of the riew building at Dobbs Ferry was on 
October 18, 192%. A suitable ritual was prepared by Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson. A unique feature of the exercises was the 
placing of what was called the Century Box in a niche in the 
east wall of the vestibule of the building, at the right of the 
entrance. This box is to be opened in the year 2026. In it were 
deposited copies of the Methodist journals and other documents 
of interest to-day that will certainly be of greater interest to those 
who may view them a century hence. Among these was a message 
to those who shall have charge of the publishing interests of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church one hundred years to come, written 
by William F. Conner, Chairman of the Book Committee. 


ADVOCATES 


The notable changes in the policy of the publication of our 
Advocates made at the General Conference of 1924 are embodied 
in Paragraph 3 of Report No. 14 of the standing committee on 
Book Concern, as follows: 

“There shall be elected by the General Conference on nomina- 
tion of the Book Committee, a Contributing Editor, who shall 
be responsible for the uniform matter in all the editions here- 
inbefore provided for.” The provision noted was that “There 
shall be published in all the official Advocates from six to ten 
pages of uniform matter,” and, further, that “The Epworth 
Herald, Christian Apologist, Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
Zion’s Herald, Michigan Christian Advocate, and Washington 
Christian Advocate may receive the uniform matter at cost.” 
The Book Committee nominated Halford E. Luccock, and the 
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General Conference elected him to the position of Contributing 
Editor. This experiment in our religious journalism has been 
under the scrutiny of the Church for four years. The Book 
Committee has endeavored to have the action of the General 
Conference carried out in all details. It chose, instead of the 
maximum of ten pages as allowed by your action, to make it six 
pages. 

It is believed by the Committee that it would be impossible 
to secure outside contributions of equal value at the cost now 
entailed by those secured by the Contributing Editor. 

It is personally known by some of the Committee that influen- 
tial religious journals of other denominations would be glad to 
have this material available and to pay a good price for the 
privilege of printing it in their publications. 

It might be well that by some mechanical device in the printing 
of the paper, it should be made more clearly manifest the pages 
that are directly under the control of the Contributing Editor. 

It is evident from the reports of the individual Editors as 
presented to the Book Committee at its last annual meeting, 
March 14, 1928, and from the recommendation. of the Council 
of Editors representing their united opinion, that these Editors 
approve the principle and favor its continuance. They, with 
some members of the Book Committee, probably would suggest 
some modification of the function of the Contributing Editor. 
They might desire some advisory voice from the Editors in his 
selection. They might suggest more elasticity in the compulsory 
features of publishing in each issue the maximum offered them. 
However, they, together with the Book Committee, would agree 
that the principle and plan of syndication of contributions and 
the election by the General Conference on nomination of the 
Book Committee of an Editor who should be charged with the 
responsibility of securing these syndicated contributions should 
be continued. 

The report of Circulation as of December 31, 1923, and of 
December 31, 1927, is as follows: 


1923 1927 
California Advocate o..%.'....e7.- 9,117 8,499 —_ 618 
Centrali Advocate! iii, che oes 28,141 22,495 — 5,646 
Christian Apologist .............. 10,397 9,107 — 1,290 
Epworth, Heralds tics. efo< espresso es 85,620 62,257 — 23,363 
Methodist Review! . 25.6.0 6 soos cay 6,080 5,441 — 639 
New York Advocate ............- 50,995 51,480 + 485 
Northwestern Advocate .......... 30,820 26,444 — 4,376 
Pacific Advocate ...........- <i ee 6,798 7,133 + 335, 
Pittsburgh Advocate ............- 36,195 31,048 — 5,147 
Southeastern Advocate .........- 7,025 2,792 — 4,233 
Southwestern Advocate ..........- 17,940 11,435 — 6,505 
Western Advocate .............-- 36,479 34,405 — 2,074 


325,607 272,536 — 63.071 
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It is to be noted that of this total loss of subscribers amount- 
ing to 53,071, 23,363 is in the Epworth Herald list; and 
further, that while the total circulation has decreased it is to be 
explained in considerable part by the fact that we have been 
careful in discontinuing the mailing of the paper if the sub- 
scriber does not renew the subscription within a three-month 
period. This is a departure from the rule in former years. 
Concerning this decrease in the Epworth Herald lst it should 
be considered that its readers are mainly members of the 
Epworth League. When they reach an age that leads them to 
no longer retain membership in the league they, in most in- 
stances, cease to be subscribers for the Herald. There is thus 
-automatically an annual loss. To replace this loss becomes an 
increasingly difficult task. 

The financial report of the Journals as of December 31, 1923, 
and of December 31, 1927, shows a deficit as follows: 


1923 1927 Decrease Increase 
INAVOCRUCR Bop spss obisceh-colske ode $522,252 $376,433 $145,819 
Methodist Review .......... 28,615 28,522 93 
‘Epworth Herald. .......s 101,598 79,321 22,277 
Christian Apologist ......... 45,135 46,077 $942 
Total Alsager edoacers sat $697,600 $530,353 $168,189 


It thus appears that the deficit incurred in the publication of 
these religious journals during the four years past has been 
reduced from that of the previous four years by the sum of 
$179,247, or an average annual decrease in deficit of $44,812. 

Those responsible for these publications make all legitimate 
endeavor to make them a financial asset from the bookkeeper’s 
point of view. We however share in, we believe, a growing 
opinion that these deficits might in fact be made a charge to 
publicity—and propaganda of Church Enterprises—colleges, 
hospitals, Conference endowment funds for retired. preachers, 
our World Service program, every approved benevolence of the 
Church use these Advocates for promotion of their interests— 
editorial and. contributed columns and pages for this purpose 
are given free of charge. These deficits might be easily con- 
verted into large profits could a meager percentage of the money 
that comes into the various treasuries of Methodism, through 
the direct influence of their “Advocates,” be credited where it 
belongs. 

The Advocate problem has not yet found, in all regards, a 
perfect satisfactory solution. The budget plan, together with 
certain economies, has reduced the deficits. The amount of 
circulation, however, is not, satisfactory. All diligence has been 
given by the Publishing Agents and the Editors to increase the 
circulation, It has not shown the results desired. The only 
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hope of securing any considerable increase as the Committee 
sees it, is to awaken in the pastor a sense of the value of having 
at least one of our Advocates in every family in his church. 
Until the pastor has the conviction that he will have a better 
church proportioned upon the number of readers of our reli- 
gious journals, Publishing Agents and Editors must labor in 
vain in their endeavor to secure any large increase. It would 
appear that District Superintendents have here an opportunity 
to urgently impress upon the pastors their obligation to increase 
the circulation of the Advocates in their charges as a potent 
factor in increasing their pastoral efficiency. 

The oft suggestion of a cure by a combination by geographical 
boundaries of the Advocate has not been considered in any 
official action by the Book Committee. It has, however, been a 
matter of inquiry whether there is any instance of the merging 
of religious journals in any denomination when the combined 
circulation was not considerably reduced from the totals before 
the consolidation. The cases cited show that the totals had 
been reduced. 

There is this further consideration. Would not the number 
of such Area or regional journals as the Pittsburgh and Michi- 
gan Advocates and Zion’s Herald be increased? Would not there 
be a local demand justifying such publications? The Committee 
has given no official expression on this question. It only be- 
speaks for it the patient consideration by the General 
Conference, so that all the facts may be revealed and all the con- 
sequences duly weighed. Where that is done the right decision 
will surely be reached. 


BISHOP BAST 


The Book Committee has faced a perplexing problem in rela- 
tion to the expenses incurred in the investigation of Bishop 
Bast of Copenhagen Area, held at The Hague, February, 1927. 
This Book Committee is charged by the Discipline with the 
collection and disbursement of the only funds from which it 
would seem possible to make any drafts for these expenses, viz., 
The Episcopal Fund and the General Conference Expense Fund. 
The expense of Bishop Thomas Nicholson in presiding at the 
investigation is clearly a charge against the Episcopal Fund. 
The expense of the Committee of Investigation composed of the 
Triers of Appeals of four neighboring Conferences, as provided 
in paragraph 241, may possibly be a charge against the General 
Conference Expense Fund. Paragraph 384 (1) provides that 
- “The Expense of Judicial Conferences” which are composed. of 
“The Triers of Appeals” shall be met by the General Conference 
Expense Fund. However, these Triers of Appeals are not in 
this case acting in the capacity of a “Judicial Conference” but 
acting as a “Committee of Investigation.” 
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It is, therefore, a grave question whether the General Con- 
ference Expense Fund can be legally charged with the expense. 
There were, however, other and greater expenses than these 
combined for which the Committee could find no provision what- 
ever. The preparation of the case by the Church and the 
defense, involving the necessary expense of counsel for both the 
Church and Bishop Bast—for these no provision in the Dis- 
cipline is made. Nevertheless, the Book Committee believed 
that, since the Church had brought the Bishop to investigation 
and conformed with the steps required in the Discipline, it 
should in some way have the necessary expenses met. And 
since the Bishop must face these charges he should have ade- 
quate counsel and his necessary expenses. The Committee has, 
therefore, acted in what it agrees is an extralegal fashion. It 
has used certain sums, not including the $1,516.06 expense of 
Bishop Nicholson, amounting in the aggregate to $25,384.73, 
from the treasury of the Episcopal Fund and the General Con- 
ference Expense Fund. This amount is carried in suspense 
awaiting the action of the General Conference as to what pro- 
portion each of these Funds should pay. 

The Book Committee does not ask the General Conference to 
decide upon the legality of these payments. It freely admits 
they are outside the law. It found an unprecedented situation. 
It met it in the best fashion it could devise. It asks the General 
Conference to approve these payments and then to determine 
the proportion to be charged to each of the two Funds. 

The amount paid from these two Funds is as follows: 


1. Prosecution (Episcopal Fund)............. $5,000.00 
2. Defense (Episcopal Fund) 
ar Case OL Statesecccrsces vane anit. $4,000.00 
biiGase! of 'Churehi y's. ii. OUR. ASL, 5,890.71 
: a 9,890.71 
3. Investigation at Hague (General Conference 
PFXPense. (MUNG) so. 5.05.0 0:06 06.0.6 8.55504 dleascs 10,494.02 
$25,384.70 
4. Bishop Nicholson (Episcopal Fund) ...... 1,516.56 
$26,901.29 


The Discipline provides, paragraph 241, for the further con- 
sideration of this case by the General Conference and under 
certain conditions a final adjudication by the Committee on 
Judiciary. This will involve additional expense, which the 
General Conference will be called upon to consider. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that very considerable 
sums have been contributed for the defense by other groups in 
the Church, of which no statement is here made. 

Possibly like contributions from private sources have been 
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made to meet expenses of the prosecution. Concerning such con- 
tributions in either case no action is needed. It, however, makes 
evident the enormous expense incident to such a trial with no 
legal provision to meet it. 


LABOR—COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


One or more of the Annual Conferences have adopted resolu- 
tions which criticize the Book Committee for not carrying out 
the directions of the General Conference as expressed in Para- 
graph 585—Social Creed of the Churches. 

These resolutions coming from great Conferences probably 
voice a very considerable opinion. The complaint is that while 
“Our Church is a considerable employer of labor in the printing 
field, we have not realized collective bargaining here, nor 
apparently sought to do so. 

“We, therefore, earnestly petition you to take such action as 
will give effect to the decision which we have nominally main- 
tained through these years and which will enable the Church to 
substitute a significant leadership in this field for one that is 
weakened by apparent inconsistency.” 

Such a petition from so prominent Conferences justifies a 
review of the action of the General Conference, and a brief 
statement of the situation in our Publishing Houses. The sum 
of the criticism is that the Book Concern has not adopted “Col- 
lective Bargaining” and “apparently not sought to do so.” The 
distinctive definitions of the two forms of collective bargaining 
which is given in the action taken at the General Conference 
1916, is as follows: 

First: That by which employers and organized labor unite in 
agreement which requires the employment only of union men; 
or, 

Second: They unite in agreement that preference shall be 
shown to union men, both in hiring and dismissal, without 
denying the right of employment to the non-union men. 

Consider, now, the action of the General Conference of 1916, 
which has never been modified in any way, which says that “The 
first method of realizing democracy in industry is through col- 
lective bargaining.” “It would naturally follow that since the 
Church is itself a large employer of labor, directly and indirectly, 
it must itself in some way realize collective bargaining, either 
in one of the forms which are now developed, or in some way yet 
to be devised.” 

The General Conference that adopted this paragraph rejected, 
after a prolonged debate, the second method by striking from 
the report presented the seven words “a preference shall be 
shown to it” by,a vote of 447 to 280. But those seven words 
contained the very heart of the document. The fervor and 
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unresting zeal with which the advocates of the report fought 
for the preservation of the words “a preference should be shown 
to it,’ makes plain their estimate of the vital importance of that 
hrase. 

i Between these two forms of collective bargaining, the Book 
Committee believes that the General Conference decided there 
was no essential difference in the ultimate result; since “a 
preference shown to union men, both in hiring and dismissal,” 
would in time inevitably “require the employment only of 
union men.” Since, therefore, the General Conference action 
had in fact rejected both these, and since it had said the Church 
“must itself in some way realize collective bargaining either in 
one of the two forms which are now developed or in some other 
way yet to be devised,” acting upon your advice, the Book Com- 
mittee endeavored to devise some other form of collective bar- 
gaining, and at its first meeting after General Conference, May 
29, 1916, adopted the following: 

“Resolved, that the Publishing Agents and the Local Com- 
mittee at New York and Cincinnati be requested to consider 
the desirability of establishing some practical plan of further 
co-operation between the Book Concern and its employees, as 
suggested by the action of the General Conference in its report 
on Social Service, and to report their action to the Annual 
Meeting of the Book Committee on April, 1917.” 

In accordance with that action, the Publishing Agents made 
such report that we then took the following action: 

“There has been established in the Cincinnati House a-plan 
of co-operation between the Book Concern and its collective 
employees, which we maintain is, in effect, a newly devised 
method of collective bargaining.” 

We believe that this other form of collective bargaining as 
now in force at our Cincinnati House does realize the will of the 
General Conference, as expressed, and does, more nearly than 
can the technical collective bargaining of the Labor Union, 
make certain that “the rights of unorganized men are not in- 
fringed upon.” It were well for critics of the conduct of the 
Book Concern’s method to remember that to that principle, “the 
rights of unorganized men are not infringed upon,” the Church 
is solemnly pledged. This Cincinnati plan is open to inspection 
and should be studied by all who venture to offer public criti- 
cism and make the unfounded charge that “we have not realized 
collective bargaining here, nor apparently sought to do so.” 

The plan at first adopted at Cincinnati has been amended and 
improved, and the Book Committee believes it meets every re- 
quirement that the action of the General Conference demands. 
In certain localities it may be impossible to administer our Pub- 
lishing House interests except under the technical arbitrary 
definition given by the Labor Union to “Collective Bargaining.” 
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This is the situation in the New York House. When the condi- 
tions do not compel it, the Book Concern, acting under your 
direction, has devised some other plan, for the Cincinnati House. 

The New York House conforms to the plan of collective 
bargaining. 

The Cincinnati House operates under the plan of group- 
collective bargaining. 

The working condition and the scale of wages at Chicago are 
such as would be realized under collective bargaining, and a 
plan of group-collective bargaining is now being worked out 
and. put into operation. 

The Committee believes that a careful study by those com- 
petent to judge would not justify the inclusion of the Cincinnati 
plan of group bargaining as not giving “the workers an effective 
voice in the determining of wage levels.” 

However true the generalization may be as made in the Social 
Service Bulletin of March 1, 1928, our plan of company bar- 
gaining at Cincinnati does give “the workers an effective voice 
in the determining of the wage scale.” It does “supply the 
place of the trade union as a protection for the workers.” It 
will not “be followed. by the ascendency of radicalism.” The 
employees involved are satisfied. 


APPROPRIATION FOR DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCE TO THE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCES 


It will be well here to make a matter of record that there has 
been appropriated for distribution to the Conferences from. the 
Book Concern up to this date a total of $7,854,908. Of this 
amount $1,000,000 has been appropriated for distribution this 
quadrennium, and an average above $250,000 in each of the past 
sixteen years. .We may repeat. our expressed hope in former 
reports that the time may come when the Church will make 
such provision for its retired preachers, through endowment and 
improved pension plans, that no such contributions from the 
Book Concern are needed. We are compelled to say, no such 
provision has yet been made. It would require an investment of 
$5,000,000. to insure an income the equivalent of our average 
annual distribution. We believe the General Conference should 
sustain our policy of making such distributions as the conditions 
of the business will allow until the Church makes at least an 
equivalent provision. Even with the contributions from the 
Book Concern, only three of the one hundred and four Con- 
ferences in the United States are now paying the annuity in 
full. 

The average payment is sixty-seven per cent. We hear fre- 
quently that the Book Concern should be an institution for 
service and not for profit. We are insisting that so long as 
needed it shall render a twofold service, disseminate religious 
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literature and help the Church keep faith with Methodist 
preachers, whose devotion to its interests has made possible the 
success of our Publishing Houses. 


BOOK EDITOR 


The Book Publications for which the Book Editor has respon- 
sibility have had their customary variety, and it may confidently 
be stated that they have challenged the favorable attention of 
the Church. In addition to the usual output of essays, sermons, 
books of travel, juvenile books, and others, we have produced at 
least a few epoch-making volumes. Among these may be noted 
McLaughlin’s “The Spiritual Element in History”; “The 
Story of Methodism,” by Luccock and Hutchinson; “The Christ 
of the Indian Road,” by E. Stanley Jones. Of this latter book 
more than 300,000 copies in the English edition have been sold. 
A second book by the same author, “Christ at the Round Table,” 
has already gone into its third edition (February 21, 1928), 
and will surely be another “best seller.” 

The Abingdon Texts have been brought to practical comple- 
tion, and “The Abingdon Hymnal, a Book of Worship for 
Young People,” will be published at an early date, as will the 
“Abingdon Bible Commentary,” a really monumental work, 
which has laid under tribute the richest and most reverent 
scholarship of three continents. 

Perhaps nothing shows more clearly the estimate in which our 
publications are held than the following tribute from a dis- 
criminating critic: “The thing that I desire distinctly to say is 
that the Book Concern is showing increasingly a relatively fine 
rank in connection with leading publishing houses in the crea- 
tion of thoughtful and scholarly books of highest grade. My 
judgment is that in no period in the entire ‘history of the House 
has it published so many really great books as within the last 
few years.” 


CHURCH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


In the production of Church School Literature, the record of 
the past quadrennium must include the organization of the 
Committee on Curriculum of the Board of Education and the 
closer co-ordination and substantial re-enforcement of the total 
teaching program of the Church. 

Changes in the Church School literature made under the 
direction and guidance of the Committee on Curriculum include 
(1) The rewriting of the closely Graded Lessons begun in 1924 
and to be released for use beginning in October of this year, 
1928; (2) The adoption of the International Group Lessons ‘for 
Primary, Junior, Intermediate and Senior age groups and the 
substitution of the Primary and Junior Group Lessons for the 
earlier Primary and Junior adaptations of the Uniform lessons; 
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(3) Certain changes in periodical publications in line with the 
advancing program of religious education. 

The changes in publications deserving mention for permanent 
record include the Elementary Magazine established J anuary, . 
1927, a monthly publication for teachers of children in the ele- 
mentary departments, Cradle Roll to Junior, and furnishing 
lesson materials, method suggestions and guidance for teachers 
in connection with all lesson courses and for all types of schools; 
the Church School Journal, established J anuary, 1926, and con- 
tinuing the Sunday School Journal, method suggestions, and 
guidance for teachers of all age groups above the Junior; 
Studies for Youth, published since January, 1926, as a sixty- 
four page quarterly carrying thé Group Lessons for the Senior 
Department, ages 15, 16, 17; the discontinuance of the Ele- 
mentary Teacher and the Junior Teacher and the transfer of 
the service of these publications to the Elementary Magazine; 
the discontinuance of The Officer and the transfer of the service 
rendered by it to The Church School Journal. 

The Church School textbooks produced during the quad- 
rennium include: Elective courses for the Church School (19), 
textbooks in Leadership Training (14), textbooks on the Im- 
proved Uniform Lessons (50), textbooks for joint use by the 
Church School and the Epworth League (3). 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


The legislation of the last General Conference creating an 
Executive Committee, as provided in paragraph 380, section 2, 
and paragraphs 385, 386, 387, has certainly been justified. It 
has secured a more perfect unification of the publishing houses 
and depositories. It has been a means of bringing to the annual 
meetings of the Book Committee a report, in compact form, of 
the business committed to it by the Book Committee, and such 
other matters as the exigencies of the work may have demanded. 

Its Chairman, Frank A. Horne, together with the Secretary, 
M. S. Daniels, have devoted to its interest much time and busi- 
ness sagacity. Regular meetings have been held and all its 
members have been attentive to their task. 

It has not been a usurper of the authority or function of the 
Book Committee, but rather its servant, carrying out its policies 
and enabling it to do its work with a better understanding of 
all the facts that should be known in order to reach the wisest 
conclusions. 

The Publishing Agents, John H. Race, George.C. Douglass, 
and O. Grant Markham, have been assiduous in the discharge 
of the duties assigned to them by the Discipline. Nor have they 
been confined to these exactly defined tasks. They have each 
shown initiative and unremitting zeal in the attempt to discover 
better methods for the furthering of the interests of the Book 
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Concern. They have recognized that the new times demand 
new measures. They have the respect and confidence of the 
employees under their supervision. No question of a conflict of 
authority has arisen between the Agents and the Book Com- 
mittee. There has been a spirit of co-operation which betokens 
not a desire for easy relief from responsibility on the part of the 
Publishing Agents or of the Book Committee but rather such 
consideration for each other’s devotion and judgment as makes 
co-operation inevitable. 

The Book Committee at its Annual Session, March 14, 1928, 
acting under the authority given in paragraph 382 (3) directed 
that the Southeastern Christian Advocate should for the -re- 
mainder of the quadrennium be published and continued under 
the title “Western Christian Advocate, Southern Edition.” 
This action was taken from evidence that the constituency 
would be better served by such an arrangement. 


CHRISTIAN DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Conforming to the direction of the General Conference of 
1924, the Book Committee has considered the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of publishing a religious daily newspaper by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, or an interdenominational daily in 
conjunction with other denominations. The Commission 
appointed by the Book Committee reported as follows: 

“Your commission on Christian Daily Newspaper has made 
a thorough investigation as to the wisdom and expediency of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church publishing a daily newspaper, 
and has decided unanimously to advise against it. 

“Your commission advises adversely also against the wisdoin 
and expediency of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as a cor- 
porate body, entering into a business arrangement with other 
ecclesiastical corporations for the projection and publication of 
a daily newspaper. 

“It not being within the province of your commission to sug- 
gest the projection of a Daily Christian Newspaper, financed. by 
private capital, and with the hearty unofficial support of the 
Protestant denominations, we leave that field open without 
any gratuitous recommendations on the part of your commis- 
sion. However, we have information which leads us to believe 
that such an undertaking will begin in the near future, and if 
this is done, we shall watch it with hopeful and sympathetic 
interest.” 

The Treasurers of the General Conference Expense Fund 
and of the Episcopal Fund have each made reports annually to 
the Book Committee and have submitted to the General Con- 
ference their quadrennial reports. 

The Book Committee has endeavored to carry out the instruc- 
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tion of the last General Conference to bring the surplus in the 
Episcopal Fund so as not to exceed the approximate sum of 
$150,000. The Treasurer’s report will disclose the facts. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE ENTERTAINMENT 


Acting under the direction of the General Conference, par- 
agraph 564, the Book Committee elected a Commission on 
Entertainment, consisting of William F. Conner, Joseph S. 
Ulland, Morris 8. Daniels, Dorr F. Diefendorf, William H. 
McMaster, J. Luther Taylor, C. A. J. Walker, and Oscar P. 
Miller, ex officio, as Treasurer of the General Conference Ex- 
pense Fund. 

Dorr F. Diefendorf was elected Chairman and Morris 8. 
Daniels, Secretary. 

Four cities made formal application for the entertaining of 
the General Conference of 1928: Columbus, Indianapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha. These cities were visited by the Commission. 
The Commission reported favoring Kansas City. Each city 
was given the opportunity to present its claims and advantages 
to the Book Committee, and, after discussion and balloting, the 
report of the Commission was adopted and Kansas City selected. 
The Local Committee at Kansas City has given active and 
acceptable co-operation in preparation for the work and com- 
fort of the Conference. No time, work, or expense appears to 
have been spared to this end. Not all the delegations have the 
most desirable seats. These assignments are made by lot, and 
no possible favoritism can be charged. Not all the delegates 
may secure the kind and price of lodging they expected. So far 
as practical this may be adjusted. 

The arrangement of the programs for the afternoon and 
‘ evening has involved much correspondence. The conclusion 
reached has been as far as seemed possible in conformity with 
the wishes of those interested. Your action, paragraph 564 of 
the Discipline, determined a very considerable part of that pro- 
gram. Other interests had to be accommodated to this fact. 
Your kind forbearance with whatever mistakes have been made 
and your assistance in carrying out our plans are solicited. 

The Commission, together with the Secretary of the General 
Conference and the Local Committees, has made all endeavor 
to meet all your requirements, and will continue to serve you as 
occasion and necessity arise. 

Wiui1aAm F. Conner, 
Chairman. 

Ezra 8. TIepye, 
Secretary. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
_ December 31, 1927 


ASSETS 
Current assets: 
Garside 3, 2k Mhorahercieaeehe Bikes MAAN setens $404,413.43 
NOTES: TecelvV able. cavers c's teleyedeceharare 7,863.87 
Accounts receivable .........:+.. $1,320,808.94 
Less, Allowance for doubtful 
ACCOUNT Sere sheiste te sper emia eae 72,270.26 : 
115248538568 
Inventories : 
Manufacturing (raw materials 
and work in process)...... 402,552.06 
Merchandise (fin- 
ished stock, plates, 
CLC: anakeitevs «cities POSO ML O1.20 
Less, Reserve 
for first-class 
BtOCk. eis core 99,758.97 
————— 585,342.23 
Supplbes ie Bost«cusisvers sie Sysiete: o.clouchonens 15,918.84 
——————— 1,008,813.13 
Accrued interest receivable .... 2,711.98 


Prepaid interest, insurance, pre- 
miums, manuscripts,  illustra- 
TIOMS sOUGo ons EE Ma ory sbeue che marsdat 103,024.68 
Total current assets .... es 
Investments at market value: 


JROIMO RA Gi 4 Okealaicto OBB Seed Croce oe 130,360.30 
PISLOCK SI TAGE fs hE. ERLE. 25,348.00 
MORUSASES Vey eye na 02:0, 0 glen ote Botte 5 95,100.00 
Fixed assets : 
Hand-and : pulldings toni sn.2 «less 4,814,792.93 
Hlectric light and power plant ... 111,101.22 
Less, Allowance for deprecia- 
LOM NE nyetaterehs oteries sta ot tyeueue aye 91,694.67 
—_—_ 19,406.55 
Manufacturing equipment ...... 1,104,668.18 
Less, Allowance for deprecia- 
CLOMe* carotetaetiece eke teens Secteee 611,273.04 
S 493,395.14 
Furniture and fixtures ......... 361,734.08 
Less, Allowance for deprecia- 
DION cecrctaieteieeeaus sleveltnstosce oreie 230,411.96 
———— 131,322.12 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities : 
INOUES ea LLe VDL Mm okerea loca wiersCeusus. o.c0l «hel o¥onebeteteleret eteiere $615,600.00 
Accounts payablets Gs eee Ae. eS 152,551.61 
Accrued salaries, wages, taxes and interest.... 31,820.76 
MUCr HO MCOMECT EN COSA IE mae sPeuere tie: + etek creusdeiseecere sy 60,210.00 
Reserve for distribution to conferences ...... 236,799.40 
Witte de SupSCLUPTIONIS, meyelele.c «16 olspsiieleteherens + baiebe 61,413.57 
Total, current) Wabilities, Ws... sfelees cress cl eee 
Mortgages payable due 1935 and 1936 (subject 
to annual instalments of $42,500) ........... 
Capital and reserves: 
Kixed dapitalOl PoE Lhe, tate. IPO 3,000,000.00 


$2,770,365.77 


250,808.30 


5,458,916.74 


$8,480,090.81 


$1,158,395.34 
792,500.00 


Reserve for appreciation of real estate ....... 617,256.17 . 


Reserve for working capital ........... eecee 2,911;5939°30 


6,529,195.47 


$8,480,090.81 


We have examined the accounts of THH METHODIST Book CONCERN as at 
December 31, 1927, and, subject to the omission of any allowance for depre- 
ciation of buildings, we certify that, in our opinion, the above balance sheet 
sets forth correctly the financial position of the company at that date. 

LYBRAND, Ross Bros. & MONTGOMERY, 
Accountants and Auditors. 


New York, March 8, 1928. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLISHING AGENTS 
OF THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
FOR THE QUADRENNIUM ENDING. 
DECEMBER 31, 1927 


Dear BRETHREN: 


It should be clearly understood that the quadrennium under 
review has been a marked transition period in the developing 
work of The Methodist Book Concern. Recognizing the grow- 
Ing opportunities for service in the years ahead that this unique 
institution of the Church should render its growing constitu- 
ency, the Book Committee and Publishing Agents charged with 
the conduct of the publishing interests of the Church, formu- 
lated policies and plans respecting buildings and equipment 
that are proving to be highly constructive. As a noteworthy 
instance, illustrative of this fact, we call attention to the report 
made to the General Conference at Springfield, 1924, which 
shows that the manufacturing department of the New York 
house was then domiciled in rented quarters. 


REAL ESTATE, NEW YORK 


During the early months of the quadrennium available sites 
in the metropolitan area were carefully studied. As a matter 
of fact, seventy-four (74) such sites were critically examined 
by experts. The site at Dobbs Ferry, New York, was finally 
chosen December 17, 1924, and construction authorized. 
The new site was purchased March 4, 1925, and the excavations 
for the concrete footings for the new building were begun 
August 24th of that same year. During the removal of our 
activities to the new plant, our business proceeded without inter- 
ruption. 

The building is ideal for the purposes for which it was 
erected. It provides the best of working conditions for our 
employees. The main building has a working floor space of 136,- 
441 square feet; toilet and locker rooms, 4,560. square 
feet; halls, 2,814 square feet, or a total in the main building 
of 148,815 square feet; to which should be added, garage, 3,540 
square feet; power house, 5,215 square feet, or a complete total 
of 152,570 square feet. The land and buildings represent an 
expenditure of $1,325,376.06 

As in any business enterprise, funds aside from the necessary 
money needed for running expenses were provided under the 
authority of the Book Committee to finance this undertaking. 
(See Book Committee Report.) Provision has been made that the 
indebtedness shall be amortized while this new plant is render- 
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ing increased service to the Church, the indebtedness all being 
paid off within a period of twenty years. 

A suitable dedicatory service of the Dobbs Ferry Building 
was held October 18, 1927. 

A unique feature was the depositing of a copper receptacle, 
Tue Crntury Box, containing various publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in a niche in the main entrance, 
where it is to remain for a century, covered by a bronze plaque 
bearing the dates “1926-2026” and the colophon of The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. A message written by Dr. William F. 
Conner, Chairman of the Book Committee, to those who will 
be in charge of The Methodist Book Concern in 2026, and read 
by him at the Dedication Services, was also placed in the box. 
The formal ceremony of dedication was conducted by Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson, who used a specially prepared service for 
the purpose. 

Our executive, publication and editorial offices remain at 150 
Fifth Avenue, where are also housed many other important 
Methodist activities. 


REAL ESTATE, CINCINNATI 


There has been no change in the Cincinnati holdings. The 
Plum Street Building is entirely used for our business. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that an increasing space in our Fourth 
Street Building is being used for the conduct of our business; 
the space not needed for immediate use is rented and has a 
large return—(6.97% net). 


REAL ESTATE, CHICAGO 


The new building at Chicago was begun by action of the 
Book Committee, December 17, 1924. The cost of the project 
was $428,525.53, which included the expense incident to read- 
justments in the former building so that the entire building is 
a unified structure. 

Immediately following the General Conference of 1924, the 
Administrative Staff of the Boards of Benevolence took formal 
action expressing the “hope that arrangements may be made for 
all the Boards located in Chicago to come together in The Meth- 
odist Book Concern Building,” and from a later meeting they 
reported their action that “they believed that The Methodist 
Book Concern should make it possible for the Methodist agen- 
cies to have united headquarters in The Methodist Book Con- 
cern Building in Chicago.” To provide for this request and to 
anticipate the increasing needs of the Book Concern. itself, 
after careful and extended study, the Book Committee meeting 
in New York, December 17, 1924, authorized “the erection of 
an addition of from four to seven stories, as might be deemed 
wise or most economical to the Executive Committee, on the 
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vacant lot now owned at Rush and Superior Streets, Chicago, 
lllinois, and that the details as to kind of building, plans and 
specifications, price, etc., be left to the Executive Committee,” 
and authorized and empowered the Executive Committee “to 
raise the money to erect the addition to our present Chicago 
building already authorized, first by the application of the net 
proceeds of the sale of the Fairbank Court property, and sale 
of such securities of the Ohio Corporation as may seem desir- 
able, and the making of such loans as may be necessary.” The 
Executive Committee selected a Building Committee consisting 
of the three members of Executive Committee resident in Chi- 
cago and the territory contiguous thereto, and the three Publish- 
ing Agents. The Executive Committee authorized the con- 
struction of a seven-story building to cover the-lot 75 feet by 125 
feet, with needed changes in the former building. 

The dedication of the building was observed on May 24, 1926. 
The Methodist ministers of Chicago joined with the group of 
the Book Concern employees and the employees of the various 
Benevolent Boards at work in the building in making a large 
gathering of expectant and sympathetic people. Bishop Edwin 
Holt Hughes gave the dedicatory address and led the audience 
in the “form of dedication” which he had so fittingly prepared. 


REAL ESTATE, KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, NEW ORLEANS 


There are no material changes in our real estate holdings at 
Kansas City, San Francisco, or New Orleans; places of business 
at Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit and Portland occupy rented 
space. 

LABOR 


The Methodist Book Concern endeavors to maintain Christian 
standards in all its business and industrial relationships. Good- 
will and co-operation are the keynotes of our policy. Group 
insurance and retiring allowances are features of our economic 
system. Wages, hours and working conditions are so adjusted 
as to promote human values. The 44-hour week, the union wage 
scale as a minimum, and consideration in cases of sickness and 
other emergencies, are only some of the features that make our 
plants attractive to workmen and contribute to the devotion 
and loyalty of our people. 


MERCHANDISE 


A careful scrutiny of our publication list for the past quad- 
rennium will reveal the fact that never in the history of the 
Book Concern have we issued books that more successfully and 
happily combined high literary excellence with varied human 
needs and interests. The titles will show that practically every 
line of thought has been provided for—essays, sermons, missions, 
travel, nature, theology, biography, philosophy, worship, music, 
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hymnody, homiletics, stewardship, religious drama, attractive 
books for juveniles, and text books prepared by qualified writers 
for children and young people. 

Were we to name here the fine and helpful books published 
during the past four years, it would be necessary to print our 
entire list, for it is our aim and purpose to publish only books 
of high character, and that meet a real need. — 

We call attention to The Story of Methodism, which gives 
the history of our Church in so fascinating a way; and 
to The Christ of the Indian Road, which, with no special herald- 
ing, became immediately a best seller the world over, rivalling 
popular fiction. It has been printed in Swedish, Spanish, 
Danish, Arabic, Japanese, Finnish, Bulgarian, German and 
Indian vernacular, with English and Canadian editions. It has 
been in steady and phenomenal demand since it first appeared. 
It may not be amiss to say here that a second book (February 
1, 1928), by Dr. E. Stanley Jones—Christ at the Round Table 
—is a worthy successor to the previous one, and promises to be 
in great demand. 

Two noteworthy enterprises have been initiated and practi- 
eally completed during the quadrennium. The Abingdon 
Hymnal, a Book of Worship for Young People, containing 
hymns and worship material which we believe cannot be ex- 
celled; and The Abingdon Bible Commentary, a prodigious 
undertaking which levied upon the best scholarship of three 
continents and which has been carried through in a remarkably 
successful way, not one writer failing us. It is our belief that 
this will be for years to come the standard one volume Bible 
Commentary. 

This quadrennium also marks the practical completion of the 
Abingdon Series of Religious Education Texts, a pioneer under- 
taking in the line of Weekday Religious Education, Daily Vaca- 
tion Church School and Community Training School texts, 
beginning with the pre-school age and following through to 
and including the College Series. 

A new item in church supplies is the manufacturing of collec- 
tion envelopes—single, duplex, tri-pocket. In entering upon 
this class of work two elements were in mind: First, to have a 
uniformly low price; and second, to have an unrestricted limit 
in the cost of envelopes to the church of small membership, 
so that this large group of churches could have the benefit of 
this, service. 


UNIFORM LESSONS, GROUP LESSONS AND STORY PAPERS 


On January 1, 1928, there were four story papers for use in 
our Sunday Schools, viz.: The Classmate, Target, Portal and 
Picture Story Paper. 

The combined circulation of these story papers is 1,479,695. 
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This tremendous output of stories containing the high aims of 
a Christian life cannot be other than an antidote to the poison 
handed to our youth from certain other sources. 

The Methodist Book Concern was organized primarily as an 
agency for the distribution and dissemination of Christian 
literature and upon that basis has been maintained primarily 
as a service organization to the Church. Our Sunday School 
literature has been enriched by Group Lessons for the Junior, 
Intermediate and Senior grades. Our Sunday School lessons 
and helps have reached the enormous total of 4,824,916,264 
pages, or an average yearly shipment through the mails of 
6,544,189 pounds. Our daily postage bill averages about 
$688.75. Our Sunday School literature is of the highest grade, 
both in content and manufacture, but still is sold at an excep- 
tionally low price considering its high-grade material and 
attractive form. 

The Methodist Book Concern assists other denominations 
from both our editorial and manufacturing resources. 

We esteem it a great privilege to work with others in the pro- 
duction of an improved Evangelical teaching literature for 
simultaneous use by several Protestant groups. 

Annually we have sent out complete catalogues of our pub- 
lications and Sunday School Requisites. 


CHANGES ~* 


During the quadrennium the essential teaching content of 
The Officer has been incorporated in The Church School 
Journal. 

The World Neighbors has been changed from a monthly to a 
quarterly. see 

The Junior and Primary Teacher have been discontinued 
and contents included in the Elementary Magazine—a teacher’s 
help paralleling in its field the Church School Journal. 


GRADED LESSONS 


Tt was in 1909 that Closely Graded Lessons were brought out 
under the leadership of the Sunday school editor of our denom- 
ination in co-operation with other denominations. This was a 
great forward movement in the matter of Sunday school instruc- 
tion material. Our constituency needed to be educated to the 
high pedagogical values of this then new series. Publicity 
methods of the Concern were so well utilized that officers, 
teachers, and pupils throughout the denomination began to be 
impressed with the high educational values of these Closely 
Graded Lessons. As reported to the General Conference from 
quadrennium to quadrennium, since the original publication, it 
will be noted that sales have shown a steady increase from the 
inception of this important movement in religious education. 
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These lessons were revised in 1917. During the quadrennium 
under review, however, this series has, been entirely rewritten and 
enriched with a very extensive selection of illustrations from 
the great masterpieces, and from pictures especially drawn 
to conform to the modern demand for visual teaching. This 
revised series is now in press. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


More and more our output in its entirety is coming to be 
recognized as a significant and important contribution to cul- 
tural and spiritual development. As supplementary to this 
report and in order that the important facts and figures entering 
into the business of The Methodist Book Concern may be readily 
available to the General Conference, we are presenting the 
Balance Sheet for each of the years of the quadrennium; the 
combined sales and advertising revenue; the net produce; a 
summary of official periodical publications, including the Uni- 
form Lessons; the Graded Lessons ordered; and an itemized 
list of our book publications including requisites and miscel- 
laneous items. 

THE ADVOCATES 


Carrying out the direction in the Discipline (1924) § 399, 
sec. 13, “All costs editorial, manufacturing, promotion, and sell- 
ing, shall be budgeted under the direction of the Book Com- 
mittee and the Publishing Agents, and each department shall, 
be directed to produce definite results at a cost within the 
budget,” we placed first the Advocates and later, with the 
approval of the Book Committee, The Apologete, Methodist 
Review, Epworth Herald, Evangelisk Tidende and Sandebudet 
upon the budget basis. a 

The publishing of The Central Christian Advocate was moved 
to Chicago. The publishing of the Southwestern and The Meth- 
odist Advocate Journal—later known as the Southeastern, now 
known as the Southern Edition of The Western Christian 
Advocate—to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These changes made certain a saving in the cost of publishing 
these papers. 

The first full year’s trial of the budget was for the calendar 
year 1925. 

The total budget allowance for all the Christian Advocates 


was: Saving in Expense 


Allowance Expenditures Over Allowance 
9252. NANI 579,800.00 553,712.71 26,087.29 
¥926 51.2. malt. 595,141.09 553,265.15 41,875.94 
LO Oi ae spel caer is 547,664.25 522,607.30 25,056.95 
The deficit on Advocates 1920-1923 was....... $522,252.47 
For the period 1924-1927 the deficit is........ $376,433.70 


Of ROY iL Ro Re Te Oa e! $145,818.77 
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Discipline—Article 399, Section 10, reads: 


“There shall be published in all the Official Advocates from six 
to ten pages of uniform matter exclusive of advertising. The 
Epworth Herald, Methodist Review, and Der Christliche Apologete 
are not included in this requirement. The present names of all 
the Advocates shali be continued, with authority in the Book Com- 
mittee upon approval of a majority of the Editors of the Official 
Advocates, to change the names so as to secure as soon as possible 
a uniform name for all editions with a distinctive sub-title for each 
of the several editions. The composition of uniform material and 
the publishing of the several editions of the Advocates shall be 
determined by the Book Committee and the Publishing Agents.” 


Pursuant to this the Publishing Agents and Book Committee 
decided to manufacture plates for the five contributed pages 
(exclusive of the Contributing Editor’s page) at the Cincinnati 
establishment and distribute them from that point. This plan 
has been carried out without a single failure on the part of the 
manufacturing department of The Methodist Book Concern or 
the Editors involved. 

In searching for common name for the Advocates it was 
decided by the Publishing Agents, Book Committee, and Fdi- 
torial Council, to magnify the name Christian Advocate and 
minify the territorial designations as follows: 


The Pacific 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Western 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Western 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Northwestern 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Central 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


Southern Edition 


The Southwestern 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Pittsburgh 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


DER CHRISTLICHE 
APOLOGETE 


The California 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Advocate in the long history of our publishing interests 
has been a superior agency for Christian culture in the home 
and for the inspiration and the information of the individual, 
while always the unfailing ally of every form of activity in the 
connectional work of our church. This is no less true at the 
present time. Never in the history of our nation and church 
was the demand for a Christ-like interpretation of world events 
needed as to-day, and in no other place can this emphasis be 
better made than through our Advocates. We recognize the 
work of the Contributing Editor and the National Methodist 
Press as bringing helpful interest and value to the columns of 
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the periodical, proving the wisdom of such action and com- 
mending the continuance of the plan. 

After reviewing the conditions pertaining to circulation, we 
may make these general observations: 

The number of subscriptions to the Sandebudet, the Evan- 
gelisk Tidende, and the Apologete, being foreign language 
papers, will doubtless be fewer rather than more. 

The Southwestern must reach so wide a geography, and grow- 
ing wider, and is of a missionary character in many respects, 
that it meets a serious limit. 

The Southern Edition of the Western has recently been 
launched to meet the conditions of that territory. 

The California and the Pacific serve a constituency of fewer 
members, but the average of the number of subscribers in pro- 
portion to the number of church members is relatively high. 

The Central reaches a territory vast and diversified that needs 
a unifying organ. 

The Northwestern, the Western and The Christian Advocate 
have compact areas and a constant clientele. 

In the circle of the religious and denominational press this 
quadrennium is noteworthy by the recognition of the comple- 
tion of one hundred years in the. publication of The Christian 
Advocate. The exercises in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary, on September 9, 1926, were appropriate 
and worthy. 

The special anniversary edition of The Christian Advocate 
received the heartiest and most discriminating commendation. 

The California, the Central, and the Northwestern has each 
reached a notable milestone—the seventy-fifth year of their 
publication. The stories of the beginning of these papers, 
humble but essential and vital, was given in review by editors. 

Pursuant to our policy that economies should be encouraged 
by the merging of Advocates wherever the best interests of the 
constituency should be thus more efficiently served, we have 
finally succeeded in launching a Southern Edition of The 
Western, with editorial office of the Southern Edition at Athens, 
Tennessee, in a manner which has been, so far as our survey 
indicates, acceptable to all groups involved. 


FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


By and with the hearty co-operation of the Publishing Agents, 
the Executive Committee adopted a centralized system for 
handling all cash receipts, with a General Cashier located at 
New York, and a well worked out plan of co-ordination with the 
various houses and depositories. A system of internal audits was 
also adopted by which the General Auditor reports to a sub- 
committee on audits and accounts of the Executive Committee. 
In addition to this provision, Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Brothers 
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& Montgomery are employed to verify and certify to the finan- 
cial statements and balance sheets reflecting the result of the 
operations of each fiscal year. This firm of certified account- 
ants also makes certain comprehensive tests of cash transactions 
in the. various houses and depositories, setting up and suggest- 
ing all proper safeguards and economies. 


PUBLISHING AGENT EMERITUS 


We are glad to report that Dr. George P. Mains, Publishing 
Agent Emeritus, is in good health, and happy in his literary 
work. He lives at 2301 North Holliston Street, Altadena, 
California. 


Dr. Henry C. Jennings died November 9, 1927. For twenty- 
four years Doctor Jennings was in active relation as one of the 
Publishing Agents, and occupied the Emeritus relation follow- 
ing the General Conference of 1920. 

We reverently call attention to the final sentence of his 
Semi-Centennial Sermon delivered at the session of the Minne- 
sota Conference in 1921, which epitomized his active career and 
his conviction as to the future: 

“Tf they shall give me by and by, a modest headstone, I shall be 


well satisfied if, below my name, they engrave upon it—~‘He is gone 
to larger service.’ ” 


We gratefully recognize the cordial co-operation given us by 
the Executive Committee, the Book Committee, Editors, and 
Managers of the several departments of the business. Invoking 
the blessing of Almighty God upon all the activities of The 
Methodist Book Concern, we respectfully submit this report. 

JoHN H. Racs,; 

GEORGE C. Douauass, 

O. Grant MARKHAM, 
Publishing Agents. 
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REPORT ON IMPROVED UNIFORM LESSONS PERIODICALS PUBLISHED AT CINCINNATI, 1924-1927, INCLUSIVE 


Comparine 1927 Quap-. 


1 Discontinued 1923, 
2 New Publication 1924. 
3 New Publication 1926. 


{Not Included in Totals Publication Discontinued 1921. 


5 New Publication 1926. 
6 New Publication 1925. 
7 New Publication 1925. : ; 
tf Includes Sunday School Advocate Figures of 1923 Quadrennium. 


9 Discontinued 1924. 
10 Discontinued 1927. 


Toran 
RENNIUM WITH 1923 
PUBLICATION Mie a Nowere Paces Prr ph Sk lg QuADRENNIUM 
PRINTED Os In ALL 
Copres Number Number 
Copies of Pages 
POI aioli a ial sacs io a AU MM ao cig w CTS ote | ol dine dele au OME Le, oe 57 , 265, 4521458, 123,616 
69,051,000} 8 552,408,000 ‘ i 
76,936.000} 8 615,488 000 
Total ee eons dete ond tek 145, 987,000 1,167,896, 000] $20,425,659] 163,405,272 
MO CASSMA TN Ae bent on Rk Mae ee eke 124,045,500 . F 992 , 364, 000 2,078,254} 16,626,032 
Picture Story PAPER........ 2.00... oT, Bool ne cr o2 temies } 160,723,264 212,560] *4,503, 612 
RSUND AY7 SCHOOL JOURNAL Renner sure cist, [iter ais cena sol wie fare aos scan oN wall core read *16, 245,702) *400, 319,566 
Cuurca Scuoon JOURNAL. ... 6, 185, 500\1)\SE toe } 340,342,000] 25,165,500 340,342,000 
Wortip NEIGHBORS. .......00¢...0.%: 322,000} 32 10,304,000 125,122} 7,153,952 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS.............. 126,500 68—1924-25 8,602,000} *8118,515) *3,158,720 
Home VISITor. .......0..0.00ee0eeee 142 ,000|'| 02 teenie } 14,326,000 *4,917| 3,757,552 
SENIOR QUARTERLY... ......05..2-.-0- 14,429,100 68 981,178,800 698,606} 252,662,752 
Aputt Brste Crass MONnTHLY........ 5,004,100} 36 180,147,600 505,306} 33,116,054 
Home QUARTERLY.........0.0e00e0e. 3,240,000 ioe 297,360,000]  *256,752| 62,955,920 
ILLUSTRATED (QUARTERLY... 60... 3408; CWT oe tee eon 226,727,200] 1,214,533] 95,673,168 
INTERMEDIATRQUABTEBLY .2,¢3i..--... 3,477,000) (sae 1024-20-26 115,368,000] *1,568,460| *46,086,720 
_ Boys anp GieLs QUARTERLY... 2,724,000) 36 98 ,064 , 000 *542,149| *6,452,768 
SHORTER JUNIOR QUARTERLY. 78,000 16—1924 1,248,000} {*9 458,143] *7,330,288 
PRIMARY QUARTERLY.............--. 1,415,000) 36 50,940,000 208,375| 12,328,000 
Service anpD Lesson Lear.:......... 4,709,000) 26 122,434,000 *368,850} *9,590,100 
Trp OFviceriyOs,f- 00 sable bese sss 274,650} 36 9,887,400] 19 164,258 6,354,856 
BIBLEFORSCHDER 2) 4) ©. «2. 0 Sefolieas sss 197,875] © 32 6,332,000 *64,075) *2,050,400 
Stupies For YOUTH................. 3 68,000 68—1926-27 4,624,000 68,000 4,624,000 
First Loli 9 ep Oe ae ee 4100,500 36—1925-26-27 3,618, 000 100,500 3,618,000 
ELEMENTARY MAGAZINE...........+-- 5 437,000 { ver Wi \} 26,420,000} 437,000] 26, 420, 000 
JUNIOR TEACHERS 000052 Sob oes 6 51,000 52—1925-26 2,678,000 51,000 2,678,000 
PRIMARY TEACHDR:........5.i)2...>-- 7 49,000 68—1925-26 3,332 ,000 49,000 3,332,000 
otal gre acts aie sic cyep socal Glen 2: We 0135 ON Tee = ee at Seer a a 4,824,916,264| 21,450,990]............ 
Ae eRe afc ree ear ee a east fo cerned) Ms olaaty Gian crate cre ais duc ailinne nls see 21,450,990] 555,555,384 
*Decrease. 4 New Publication 1925. 8 Discontinued 1925. 


GRADED LESSONS ORDERED BY THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN FOR THE YEARS 1924-1927, INCLUSIVE 


Total 
é Total for : 

1924 1925 1926 1927 for Last Compari- 

Quad- Quad- son 

rennium | rennium 
TR ACHOR SB sfesstaer entree: 30,155 30,540 30,650 27,025) 118,370} 140,531 22,161 
ilies! Pee PAR Mi atcc See a erOe 11,000 9,085 11,595 9,665 41,345 52,095 10,750 
BEGINNERS, STORIES f:..0sid <sisiereinecaeae ass 730,900] 745,500} 753,100) 680,900) 2,910,400) 2,913,280 2,880 
PRIMARY SL WACHBR Boi 2ecdtie awit fee ce ialeieraet 57,100 56, 400 55,275 50,075] 218,850 35, 739 16,889 
PRIMARY AND MISSIONARY PICTURES........ 4,450 3,695 2,691 2,600 13,435 21,870 P 8,435 
PRIMARY STORIWS 2.0.2 ..00dgn eee e ce sneeees 1,098,900] 1,148,300] 1,105,700} 1,040,600} 4,393,500} 4,345,800 47,700 
UNION THACHER Bice oo cey tects eserves 97,900 93,300 96,710 85,452) 373,362} 378,346 4,984 
WUNTOR WORK SBUGES sotaey oes: lere aye facies 1,260,400] 1,298,000) 1,191,100) 1,173,600) 4,923,100) 4,803,278} *119,822 
INTERMEDIATE MANUALS...........-50-0565 38,690 36,775 43,475 38,502| 157,442} 193,064 35, 622 
INTERMEDIATE PUPIL'S.........----0 520 es 434,000) 445,400 481.300] 402,350] 1,763,050] 2,004,196] 241,146 
UNIO WIANUALG S001 :.salittcine: faheloewe tar 7,295 5,200 12,065 6,190 30,750 51,780 21,030 
SENIOR STUDENT'S; ....... Goats eee sneer 77,100 55,900 83,150 47,200) 263,350} 482,862} 219,512 
TOtAIS, ache oir Weak ic eoieieiciein noe 3,847,890] 3,928,095] 3,866,810) 3,564, 159/15, 206,954)15,622,841| 415,887 
* Increase. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
BOUND LAST FOUR YEARS 


TITLE AUTHOR PAGES 


Advancing Church, Paper......... Dyes) ASUS eratneneeate a 220 
Advancing Church, Cloth............. INOUE) sie: 355 oe Soke 220 
Advantage of a Handicap............. Rice Passi san ated oss 217 
Adventures in the Minds of Men...... TL OUGR rr sais fees 220 
Adventures With Christ in. Latin __ 

AIMOTiCeae feaeipasee doce sca © Ae he MAL en oases, tons eid 198 
Advertising the Church........ apspinp yee COSC Naas Grete aes 160 
American Writers and Compilers of 

Sacred Musici. tse. Sh Bonu ~ Sts Metcalf Gif... 0. 373 
Animal Tales of the Rockies.......... Cunningham....... 122 
‘Appeal*to: Reality.# nc. ere ce. = ape tees Fairbannm aes xox ies: 192 
Area Atlas of the Methodist Episcopal 

CHUTCR oe same ce eee ees oe, cate atone beers Bb SB Se oon oe 50 
IBACKECOMWICSLO Marta act cece oes wise OI ap epee ae ee 52 
Beyond the Moon-Gate........... .-». Honsinger......... 176 
Bible Study Through Educational 

Dramatics ses wees cake at ceo ecear ee Wiallco as «ie eb anions 155 
Binney’s Theological Compend, Im- 

DEOVCG GLA. Bids > Ge ses os Somes Steele jntsy.<te8 Ges 195 
Bled Ligert we msn ncn cccmietinate acerenee eoke Caldwelle warn ts os 261 
BOO ks OfaClomad Sirne wes tact o.6 cuca ele ke Quaiyléarniges.: «sts. 116 
Book of Original Parties.............. Owen igpaaioet See 106 
Boolkwof Sunsets. Sel..c a... <2 os.ccke,0 secs Strdgerii aia... 104 
Brided B wilderseg a eee ceo lache yae Braunstein........ 153 
Cardmals of Panthy cies as oie «oe ere oie MCG UE crs hes 215 
Casket of Cameoste. os ccc Str wicencuene te BOLCNOM a napa ei era 2701 
Child Labor and the Social Conscience.. Clark............. 124 
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REPORT OF THE WORLD SERVICE 
COMMISSION AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
WORK OF THE BENEVOLENCE BOARDS 


To the General Conference to Be Held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
May, 1928: 


The evolution of the movement in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church looking toward a unified benevolence appeal with co- 
operative promotion covers an extended period of time and 
affords an interesting study. 


HIstToRIcAL STATEMENT 


Forty-four years ago at the General Conference in Philadel- 
phia a commission was appointed to consider the subject of the 
consolidation and unification of our benevolent boards, and to 
make report at the following General Conference. In 1888, in 
New York, the report was made that they were unable to agree 
on any plan. 

In 1900 the question of consolidation was again brought for- 
ward and referred to a special committee. This committee was 
also unable to agree. On its recommendation a commission was 
appointed which, after extended studies, reported to the General 
Conference, 1904, a plan, which the Conference approved, for 
dividing the Missionary Society into Foreign and Home Mis- 
sionary Boards and for bringing together in one new board the 
Roard of Education, the Freedmen’s Aid Society and the Board 
of Sunday Schools. The merger of the educational group was 
abandoned in 1908; but the Board of Foreign Missions and 
’ the Board of Home Missions which were then established, add- 
ing to the latter organization the former Board of Church Ex- | 
tension, have until now been continued as separate boards. 


SECRETARIAL COUNCIL 


Meanwhile, in order to secure unity of effort and added effi- 
ciency, an unofficial inter-board Secretarial Council composed of 
the Corresponding Secretaries of the several Benevolent Boards 
had been created to deal with problems of mutual interest. 


COMMISSION ON FINANCE 


The demand for closer co-ordination and fewer commissions 
did not subside, but rather became more insistent, and in 1912 
a Commission on Finance was appointed by order of the General 
Conference, consisting of three bishops, six ministers, six lay- 
men, and the secretaries of the Benevolent Boards. The powers 
of the Commission were limited and proved to be not always 
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clearly defined. It was to receive from each Benevolent Board 
“a full statement of its needs and askings,” which the Com- 
mission should “have power to revise, provided that no work 
already begun or planned by any Board should be jeopardized.” 
It was ordered “to make an equitable apportionment of askings 
to the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, Missions, Dis- 
tricts and Charges.” It was instructed “to adopt such measures 
as may be necessary to secure the assistance of the District 
Superintendents and pastors in properly protecting our churches 
and official benevolences from the multiplicity of unofficial 
appeals.” Furthermore, “the Commission shall advise and co- 
operate with the several Benevolent Boards in promoting the 
unity and-efficiency of their financial plans, and is empowered to 
present to the General Conference such plans as it may deem 
necessary for the better correlation and the more effective ad- 
ministration of the benevolent work of the Church.” 

The executive secretary and various secretaries of the com- 
mission were loaned to it by their respective boards, but what 
proportion of their time was spent in the service of the Com- 
mission and what proportion in the work of their own Boards, 
the total expense involved and how it was charged, and the 
budget granted the Commission, if any, cannot be learned from 
the incomplete records of this period. 

The effect of a combined benevolence appeal and of the 
increasing use of what was then known as the new financial 

lan, is shown in an advance in benevolent collections in 1912 
of $11,010 over the previous year; in 1913 an advance of $91,- 
451; in 1914 of $26,608; and in 1915 of $92,054; a total gain in 
annual income during the quadrennium of $221,123. This 
period was at the time commonly spoken of as our best quad- 
rennium. 

The General Conference of 1916 retained. the legislation of 
1912 with minor changes. Benevolent income during this second 
quadrennium continued to advance under the stimulus of im- 
proved financial methods and general prosperity. The amounts 
of these annual advances were in 1916, $145,056 ; in 1917, $407,- 
310; in 1918, $412,773. Including special gifts, the increase in 
1916 was $157,201; in 1917, $487,690; and in 1918, $812,252. 
The remarkable advance in 1919 must be largely credited to the 
Centenary Movement, payments on subscriptions to which began 
with the fall Conferences of that year. 


THE CENTENARY 


The General Conference of 1916, in accepting the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Missions, adopted resolutions direct- 
ing a celebration of the Centenary of Methodist Missions whose 
full import and significance did not at the time appear. 

In pursuance of the instructions so given, a conference of 
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church leaders was held at Niagara Falls. Surveys were pre- 
pared and an asking approved of $40,000,000 for Foreign Mis- 
sions payable during five years. The Board of Home Missions 
was welcomed to co-operation in the movement also with an ask- 
ing of $40,000,000. A supplementary fund of $5,000,000 for 
war relief, payable in the first Centenary year, was also approved. 
Amounts asked for the other benevolence boards were by vote 
of the Commission on Finance also increased; the amount of 
such increase in nearly every case being approximately fifty per 
cent above amounts asked in previous years. A total asking of 
$21,745,000 annually, or of more than $100,000,000 payable in 
five years, was apportioned to the churches and subscriptions 
taken May, 1919. . 

The total amount so subscribed was reported by the treasurer 
at the close of the Centenary period as having been approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. The amount paid during the five Cente- 
nary years was reckoned as seventy per cent of the amount sub- 
scribed, almost exactly sixty per cent of the total amount 
apportioned. 

From $4,278,000 paid in 1918, the last full year preceding 
the Centenary period, payments to General Benevolences sud- 
dently sprang to $15,758,000 paid in 1920, the first Centenary 
year; $15,200,000 paid in 1921; $13,400,000 in 1922; $12,667,- 
000 in 1923; and $11,834,000 in 1924. 

After the Centenary campaign of May, 1919, conducted under 
the auspices of the Joint Centenary Committee, representing the 
Methodist Episcopal. Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, there was organized to husband the results of 
that campaign, the Centenary Conservation Committee. 

When the General Conference of 1920 was convened, there 
were two organizations representing the Church in its promotion 
of the Benevolences; the official Commission on Finance, and the 
unofficial, but very effective, Centenary Conservation Committee. 

The General Conference sought to meet the new situation 
which had arisen by the creation of a new organization taking 
the place of both of the organizations just named, which was to 
be known as the 


COUNCIL OF BOARDS OF BENEVOLENCE 


The aim and purpose of the Council of Boards of Benevolence 
was defined as being “to correlate the several connectional boards 
and societies so as to secure: 


(a) One harmonious and unified world program of mission- 
ary, educational and benevolent activities. 

(b) One unified financial policy and appeal. 

(c) The elimination of all duplication of activities. 

(d) A larger measure of economy and efficiency.” 
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The Council as organized by the General Conference was to 
consist of 132 members; including in the same fifteen effective 
bishops, seventy representatives of the Boards, four advisory 
members representing the Woman’s Missionary Societies, and 
one minister and one lay representative from each episcopal area. 

The Council was ordered to establish two subsidiary bodies: 
an Hxecutive Committee (of thirty-seven members), and a Com- 
mittee on Conservation and Advance (of forty-seven members). 
The latter organization was entrusted with the effective over- 
sight of the work of benevolence promotion. For yet more con- 
tinuous supervision, an administrative committee of seventeen 
members was established responsible to the Committee on Con- 
servation and Advance. 

The Council of Boards, with its committees, large and un- 
wieldy bodies, continued to direct the benevolent activities of the 
Church through one quadrennium only, 1920 to 1924. 


Tue WorRLD SERVICE COMMISSION 


The General Conference of 1924, influenced by widespread 
appeals for greater economy, for a larger democracy, and for a 
more effective promotion of the Benevolences, which were already 
showing a considerable decline in income since the first and 
greatest of the five Centenary years, created a World Service 
Commission of sixty-five voting members; including in the same 
five bishops, ten members at large, elected by the General Con- 
ference, and one layman and one minister from each Episcopal 
Area, together with one representative of each of the general 
divisions of the Church’s field outside the United States. No 
members of the Commission, except the bishops, may have official 
connection with any of the constituent boards. The several 
board secretaries elected by the General Conference are advisory 
members of the World Service Commission, with the privilege of 
debate but without vote. There are also advisory members ap- 
pointed by the American Bible Society and by the Woman’s 
Home and Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies. 

The World Service Commission is charged with, “Full au- 
thority, after due consideration of the needs of the field, to fix 
the total btadget of the askings for the constituent boards, to fix 
the plan and ratio of the division of the funds to the several 
causes; to determine all questions as to credit to be given’ for 
designated and ‘Specials’ gifts at home and abroad; and to 
correlate the work of the boards in the interest of co-operation, 
economy and efficiency.” 


CO-OPERATING ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Parallel with the World Service Commission, which is to 
represent the Church in its control over the benevolent program 
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of its Boards, there was ordered the establishment of a Co-operat- 
ing Administrative Staff, including in its membership the cor- 
responding secretaries of the several boards and the executive 
secretary and treasurer of the World Service Commission. To 
this Co-operating Administrative Staff is committed the respon- 
sibility of carrying out the direction of the Commission in a 
unified and co-operative manner, of promoting Stewardship and 
Life Service, and for the cultivation of the field. It was also 
ordered to establish a Central Receiving Treasury, disbursing to 
the several boards funds received for World Service, according to 
the ratios established by the Commission. . 


EARLY DECISIONS 


The new organizations quickly swung into action; officers were 
elected; area offices liquidated at a central office saving of ap- 
proximately $250,000 annually; a much reduced budget was 
authorized; Chicago was made the headquarters for the World 
Service Commission as well as for the merged Boards—the 
Board of Education and the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work. Charter changes were authorized and during 
the quadrennium the World Service Commission has been in- 
corporated. 


DEBT OF BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


One of the most difficult problems confronting the World 
Service Commission at the beginning of the quadrennium con- 
cerned the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Foreign 
Board asked to be released from the General Conference provi- 
sions because of new factors and the apparent impracticability 
of the proposals. After careful discussion it was voted to grant 
release from the bonding plan, to cast aside various expedients, 
and to retire the debt by a preferential of $50,000 per month or 
$600,000 per year. Through the cordial co-operation of the 
several Benevolent Boards there will be paid on this obligation 
by May 31, 1928, $1,800,000. If the Board of Foreign Missions 
cannot now assume the unpaid balance of approximately $1,200,- 
000 it might wisely be spread by preferential through the four 
years of the coming quadrennium. 


OTHER PREFERENTIALS 


Since January 1, 1926, one half of all sums contributed by 
Epworth League Chapters on the Twenty-four Hour Day Plan 
or for the expenses of the central office is made a preferential 
payment to the Board of Education for the Department of the 
Epworth League, until that department shall have received from 
all sources a total for the year of $100,000. 

Similarly, receipts from Rally Day Offerings in excess of 
$15,000 are made a preferential payment to the Board of Educa- 
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tion for the Department of Church Schools until the income of 
that department shall reach a total for the year of $250,000. 

During the fourth World Service year preferential payment 
will also be made to the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work of $10,000 for pensions to retired deaconesses ; 
and to the Board of Pensions and Relief for $15,000 for its 
expenses in promoting the new Pension Plan. 


RATIOS 


The ratios for the quadrennium were determined and have 
been maintained as follows: 


Ratio of 
Boards Distribution 
Boardiot.Horeign, MISSIONS: ac rcremara hele) sere aut a snes ee y i 38.5051 % 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension............ 38.5051% 
Board of ducationeace tie. hee ss seme as oh Gah N teat es ong 17.667 % 
(Including the former Board of Education, Board of Edu- 
cation for Negroes, Board of Sunday Schools, Board of 
the Epworth League, and Commission on Courses of 
Study.) 
Mimericanwoiblensocleby sieci > steact mere cite cretemteae ere tare touae 1.1325% 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work............ 1.5006% 
Board, of Pensions and; Relief . 4: ives. . Blsis J. calele ofsie blesses 1.2741% 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals....... 1.4156% 
100 .0000% 


ASKINGS 


Each year the Committee on Budget, Askings and Ratio has 
given days to the investigation of needs and the determination 
of askings. As a result of a new study last year the irreducible 
needs of the Boards for the current year were found to be $21,- 
136,912. In accepting this statement of needs, the World Serv- 
ice Commission adopted the following: 

“Including ‘Specials,’ the Church gave for this work last year 
$8,330,352. In order to reach the total indicated by the reports 
of the boards there would have to be an increase of $12,806,560 
over the giving of last year. 

“While we are convinced that the needs of the field justify the 
askings of the boards, we do not believe that the Church is pre- 
pared at this time to make such an advance. We are, however, 
convinced that some advance is possible and that the Church 
should make a sincere effort to provide for at least a part of this 
unmet need. 

“Your Committee, therefore, recommends: 

“(1) That in addition to the amount raised last year, a por- 
tion of the additional amount needed by the boards, or $1,280,- 
656, be fixed as the minimum advance to be made for the ensuing 
year; and 

“That this advance be distributed by the most equitable 
method that can be devised among the various Areas, districts 
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and charges of the Church, to be asked of the churches in addi- 
tion to the totals paid by the respective Areas, districts and 
charges the past year; and 

“That the central office be instructed to make available to the ° 
World Service Councils and the District Superintendents the 
suggested equitable distribution of this advance; and 

“That the distribution to charges of the amount of each dis- 
trict’s share in the increase shall be reported to the office of the 
World Service Treasurer by the District Superintendent. 

“The Committee further recommends: 

“(2) That an increase in giving be asked from aay, Area, 
Conference, district and charge.” 


WORLD SERVICE CREDIT 


“The General Conference, 1924, ordered that World Service 
eredit shall appear in two columns. The first column is headed, 
‘On Apportionment.’ In this column are included all gifts 
which are. credited on the regular World Service apportionment. 
The second column is entitled, ‘Specials:. Annuities, Legacies, 
ere, 

“Thus the phrase, ‘Special Gifts-—or ‘“Specials——which was 
used prior to the Centenary to name what are now known as 
‘Designated Gifts, namely, gifts to any Board for a specific 
object, was revived and given a new and technical meaning, to 
signify : “NOT credited on apportionment.’ 

“Tn this second column are reported gifts included in any of 
the following classes: 


Investments on Annuity. 

Payments of Legacies or Bequests. © 

Proceeds from Estate Notes. 

Gifts to Permanent Funds. 

Famine and other special Relief Funds administered by 

any of the constituent boards . 

6. Gifts accepted by any of the Boards for any object of or 

in addition to its regular appropriations for the current 
ear. 

fi. Gifts to any Board which by request of the donor do not 

apply on its share in the regular distribution of total 

World Service receipts.” 


Sh Se 


GIFTS TO SPECIFIC OBJECTS 


Definite understandings as to gifts made for specific purposes 
were found to be needed and the following notations have been 
listed : 

“Any gift made for a specific object—field, institution, or 
worker-—is a Designated Gift. 
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“Gifts accepted for specific objects by any World Service 
agency—one of the General Benevolence Boards of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—are Designated Gifts to World Service. 

“The World Service Commission has taken action definitely 
approving the practice, on the part of churches and of individual 
givers, of designating some portion of their World Service offer- 
ing to specific objects approved by the Commission. 

“Hyery Designated Gift accepted by any World Service agency 
is applied directly and solely to the object for which it was given. 

“Before an object is definitely tletermined upon and designa- 
tion made, the Board which is to administer such Designated 
Gift to World Service should first be consulted. 

“World Service credit cannot be given for money raised and 
used for Annual Conference benevolences. 

“Designated Gifts to World Service, to be so credited, must be 
remitted either to the Treasurer of the World Service Commis- 
sion or to the Treasurer of the Board which is to administer 
the gift. 

“Designated Gift vouchers for Conference credit are issued 
only by the Boards administering such gifts.” 


DESIGNATION AND CREDIT OF WORLD SERVICE INCREASES 


In order to stimulate increased giving the World Service Com- 
mission in the latter part of the quadrennium established the 
following procedure: 

“Charges which make an advance in World Service giving on 
apportionment beyond the amount so given in the Conference 
year ending in 1926, may designate said increase to any World 
Service project endorsed for this specific purpose by any one of 
the constituent boards; and said designated gifts shall be in addi- 
tion to the regular ratio of the board affected and shail be 
counted in the regular World Service column. 

“Such designations must be restricted to moneys specifically 
contributed for the purpose to which the designation is made; 
and such designation must be stated at the time of the remit- 
tance. 

“No designation of increases under this plan should be made 
to any project without first receiving the written consent of the 
Board concerned. 

“Specific designation must be made by the donor, and not by 
the pastor or official board. 

“Under no circumstances may any pastor or charge divert any 
excess of regular World Service giving to any specific or desig- 
nated end.” 


MAY ROLL CALL 


If unanimous participation in interest and contributions could 
be secured the finest results would be assured. We lag far behind 
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our possibilities. ‘The study made by the treasurer revealed that 
on the average not more than thirty-five per cent of our people 
are World Service subscribers. Many other denominations fare 
no better. Methodism ought to excel. Believing that co-opera- 
tion in time is desirable, the month of May was chosen as the 
best month for the World Service Roll Call or the completion of 
the Every Member Canvass. Many churches are accepting the 
May 31 date to close the local church. 


FISCAL YEAR 


Would it not be a blessing if all boards and churches should 
adopt this date? The value of a uniform fiscal year has been 
almost universally recognized but the Co-operating Administra- 
tive Staff, together -with the World Service Commission, comes 
to you for definite determination. 


SPECIAL DAYS 


There is special significance in the message broadcasted by the 
World Service Commission that “Methodists Keep Holy Week.” 
This year’s appeal read: 

“Methodism has emphasized soul winning and stewardship of 
possessions as two supreme needs and now she approaches the 
climax of the quadrennium at the coming Easter time. 

“Therefore, the World Service Commission sends this final 
challenge to the entire Church: 

“We bespeak the complete co-operation of all our pastors and 
people in preparing now to make the best use of the sacred sea- 
son by faithful and enthusiastic emphasis on these two main 
objectives: 


“First, Consistent evangelistic efforts culminating in a 
triumphant Palm Sunday. 

“Second, A demonstration of Christian Stewardship 
registered in a gift for the spread of the kingdom of Christ, 
of at least one tenth of the week’s income, brought into the 
church on Easter Sunday.” 


A money gift for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom will add 
definiteness to the dedication of life to Christ’s service. Hach 
is the counterpart of the other. For years Easter and Christmas 
have been seasons used helpfully to advance the spiritual life 
and register interest in world-wide enterprise. We deprecate 
any efforts to make these occasions less serviceable to the entire 
Church in securing breadth of vision. To take away the World 
Service opportunity would deprive our boards of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and leave us spiritually impoverished. Each 
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year a Holy Week Tithing Experiment for Kingdom purposes 
might profitably be conducted. 


A SEVENTY-FIVE YEAR RECORD OF BENEVOLENCE RECEIPTS 
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The above Chart shows Seventy-Five Years of Per capita Giving. 
(1852-1919, Apportioned Benevolences, 68 years; 1920-1924, Centenary, 
5 years; 1925-1927, World Service, last three years.) 


CULTIVATING THE FIELD 


The deployment of furloughed missionaries and all other 
speakers during 1924 was arranged from the central office. 
Beginning with 1925 a new plan of Area cultivation was ar- 
ranged whereby direct responsibility was assigned to the Boards. 
The Board of Education, the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals, the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Dea- 
coness Work, together with the Board of Pensions and Relief 
were united in assignment and may be recognized as the Educa- 
tional-Philanthropie Group in the following list: 
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1924-1925 

Foreign Board Home Board Educational Group 

Buffalo Saint Paul Boston 

Philadelphia Portland Chattanooga 

Pittsburgh Detroit Indianapolis 

Cincinnati Kansas City Chicago 

Omaha Helena Washington 

Atlanta New York Denver 

New Orleans Covington San Francisco 
1925-1926 

Foreign Board Home Board Educational Group 

Saint Paul Boston Buffalo 

Portland Chattanooga Philadelphia 

Detroit Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Kansas City Chicago Cincinnati 

Helena Washington Omaha 

New York Denver Atlanta 

Covington San Francisco New Orleans 
1926-1927 

Foreign Board Home Board Educational Group 

Boston Buffalo Saint Paul 

Chattanooga Philadelphia Portland 

Indianapolis Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Cincinnati Kansas City 

Washington Omaha Helena 

Denver Atlanta New York 

San Francisco New Orleans Covington 


In 1928 the plan has been slightly modified whereby the 


Board of Foreign Missions is responsible for the following Areas: 
San Francisco, New York, New Orleans, Detroit, Covington, 
Chattanooga, Buffalo and Boston; the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, Washington, Saint. Paul, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, Helena and Atlanta; the Board of Education, 
Chicago and Omaha; the Board of Pensions and Relief, Denver 
and Portland; the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, the Pittsburgh Area; the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work, the Kansas City Area. The Cincinnati Area 
is being cultivated by both the Board, of Home Missions and 
Church Extension and the Board of Foreign Missions, 


The central office group has rendered all possible assistance to 
each Area and your executive secretary, for example, has traveled 
annually about fifty thousand miles and spends over two hundred 
nights away from home. All central office field workers have 
returned to the individual Boards or have taken other employ- 
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ment with the exception of R. E. Gornall and W. B. Hollings- 
head, who have had special assignments and whose time 1s 
allocated to the several Boards for emergency needs. 

The Area responsibility has afforded each Board continuously 
direct contact with the field. No organization has been able to 
meet the demands for the spoken message. The widest possible 
variety of experiments has been attempted and always the plan 
of cultivation is adapted to the local situations. The value of 
this approach is inestimable. 

Co-operation in the Areas has always been through the resi- 
dent bishop and the Area Councils. Probably no more effective 
effort was made than during the second year of the quadrennium 
when all field work centered upon the answers to the questions: 

1. Do we know Christ? 

2. Are we in communion with Him? 

3. Have we the mind of Christ? 

4, Are we creating a Christ-like world? 


STEREOPTICON ACTIVITIES 


The function of the Stereopticon Department is to visualize 
for the Church its benevolent program. This includes the 
gathering and cataloguing of photographic materials and the 
preparation for lecture and publicity purposes. ae 

Necatives. All photographic negatives are filed in a fire- 
and water-proof vault. The collection now totals more than 
120,000 negatives. Of this number, 11,015 were added in the 
past four years, 7,173 from the foreign field and 3,842 from 
this country. This is one of the finest photographic collections 
in existence. No other church in this country has one like it. 
These negatives are all catalogued by location and subjecti matter 
to make them readily available. } 

Propuction. The department is equipped to carry on the 
full photographic and map and chart operations necessary in 
connection with its work, whether it be the making of negatives, 
prints, enlargements and slides, or the coloring of the same. 
Our slide maker produced 86,219 slides in the last four years. 
In addition to the regular work incidental to the preparation 
of the lectures, the department: finds opportunity to fill com- 
mercial orders, and so help to reduce its net budget. Our patrons 
include various commercial firms, publishers seeking illustra- 
tions, pastors and denominational boards of other churches. In 
connection with the program of the Epworth League centering 
about the Emmaus Road, more than 300 16 x 20 inch photo- 
graphic enlargements were prepared for Plockhorst’s “On the 
Emmaus Road” for the purpose of framing. — 


During the past four years the department, under the effi- 
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cient administration of Rev. H. G. Conger, has prepared and 
manufactured thirty different lectures of standard size, seven of 
our short story type and twelve illustrated hymns. These have 
all been manufactured in multiple for circulation from our 
distributing offices, making the total number of new sets manu- 
factured during this period as follows: 

667 Standard Lectures 

133 Story Sets 

233 Illustrated Hymns. 


Besides these 123 additional sets of lectures and hymns already 
in circulation have been manufactured, making a grand total of 
full sets produced during the four years of 1 156. 


The reception of the lectures by the churches has been most 
enthusiastic. The sets have been circulated from our nineteen 
distributing offices, in most cases located in connection with the 
bishop’s office. 


Stereopticon Lecture Distribution 
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The above chart tells most graphically the story of the 
increased use of the lectures. The seasonal fluctuations are of 
interest but are inevitable. Both increased mechanical diffi- 
culties and a general slowing up in the activities of the church 
organizations are responsible for the summer slump. The mid- 
winter peak is to be explained by aggressive plans in the local 
churches including church-night programs, mission study groups, 
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and Sunday night special features. The abnormal peak in 
February, 1927, was due largely to the fact that the Epworth 
League groups were studying a general home mission book so 
that it was possible to make available practically our whole col- 
lection of Home Mission lectures for the classes. In other years 
when a specific country or subject was used there was not the 
range of lectures to select from and a large proportion of the 
classes therefore could not be supplied. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that the same peak will be reached in 1928. 


The slump in the summer of 1927 immediately registered the 
reaction of the Church to the decision to experiment with volun- 
tary rentals for the use of the lectures. This action was 
rescinded within four months. 


The line of yearly average has a uniform upward slope show- 
ing that there has been a regular increase in the use of the lec- 
tures through the four years. No fair comparison can be made 
with the previous four years ds all the figures are not available 
and also since over half that period rental was charged for the 
use of the sets, All that can be said is that the increase was very 
large. _— 


A year ago effort was made to ascertain whether or not these 
lectures were of real value for educational purposes in the inter- 
est of the benevolent program of the Church. The response from 
the pastors was immediate, enthusiastic and specific. Of the 
more than 400 replies received, only one was uncertain as to their 
value, while very many gave definite illustrations of the good 
effect of the lectures in developing interest in and materially 
increasing the support of the benevolences. 

ComparATIVE Costs. A comparative study of the total ex- 
penses of the department and the lecture distribution year by 
year for the four years is of real interest. In the table that fol- 
lows note that while the circulation of our lecture sets has been 
increasing, the total expenses of the department have, with the 
exception of the second year, been decreasing with the result that 
the cost per set used fell from $2.66 in 1924, to $1.5275 in 1927. 


Cost Per Set 
Year Lecture Bookings Total Dept. Expense © Used 
1924. . 335% 19499 $51,847 .49 $2.66 
LOQ5I keke 21880 52,366 .80 2.39 
1906Ceee ee 24477 45,898 .48 1.874% 
1Q27 ae. 4 27761 42,413.10 1.5234 


Nor do the figures tell the whole story as a great many sets of 
slides have been prepared for special use of field workers, par- 
ticularly returned missionaries. Such sets are used constantly 
without report to this office. Also our collection of negatives 
and our photographic department make it possible for the vari- 
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ous papers of the Church to obtain illustrations at nominal cost. 
In reality the cost per lecture which appears low is thus actually 
lower. It should be borne in mind that lecture sets are sent 
out without any rental charge whatever and that in addition, the 
central office pays transportation charges one way. 

SALE OF EquipMENT. An important function of the depart- 
ment has been the recommendation and sale of stereopticon 
equipment so that the churches may be able to use our lectures. 
Every possible encouragement by way of terms and discounts is 
given so that even the smallest churches may obtain equipment. 
During the quadrennium a large quantity of second-hand equip- 
ment, at attractive prices, has been made available and has been 
eagerly purchased. 


The constant sale of equipment, together with the maintenance 
of the high quality of lectures and slides, the increasing use of 
the visual method by mission study groups, and the constant 
building up of regular and enthusiastic patrons, all these factors 
and more point to the possibility of increasingly educating our 
people by that perhaps most attractive and instructive of all . 
methods, the visual. 


Missionary Epucation 


The objective of the Department of Missionary Education may 
perhaps best be stated in terms of Dr. Corliss P. Hargraves’ 
frequently quoted definition of missionary-mindedness: “A mis- 
sionary-minded person is one who sees his Christianity in terms 
of its community, inter-racial and world relationships, respon- 
sibilities and opportunities; and commits himself to the enter- 
prise of living up to those responsibilities and opportunities. He 
is one who is so possessed of the mind of Christ as to become 
himself, out of the desires of his own heart, a Kingdom- 
extender.” 

Certainly most of us will find ourselves in thorough agree- 
ment with the capable superintendent’s further statement in the 
Missionary Education Worksheet, when he says, “The great 
passion of Jesus was to extend the sway of the good-will of God 
for His children to all of the areas of the life of all men and 
women everywhere. To this passion He held Himself true, even 
at the cost of His life on the cross. 

“Can one be a Christian in any vital and real sense, yet fail 
to align himself openly and aggressively with this basic passion 
of Him whom he owns as Lord? 

“Are the processes of your church and mine actually resulting 
in producing a generation of Christians who have been trained to 
enter into the missionary passion of Christ, whom they own as 
Lord? Can Christ to-day depend upon the fact that men and 
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women are members of His Church, to assure Him that in any 
~ erisis when race hatreds flame out, or in any time of interna- 
tional difficulty and strain, those Church members will take His 
attitude, hold to His teachings and insist that above all other 
considerations the mind of Christ, illustrative of the will of the 
Father for His children, must prevail? 


“Methodism has on hand to-day no bigger nor more important 
taski than the building up of a missionary-minded generation of 
Christians within her membership.” 

It is to the achievement of this exceedingly important task 
that the Department of Missionary Education is giving itself: 
not creating a large separate machinery for the purpose, but 
seeking persistently to make missionary educaition function 
through all the regularly existing channels and machinery of 
the Church. 


PULPIT 


One such main channel through which information, under- 
standing and inspiration may be brought to our total member- 
ship is the Pastor, including his pulpit presentation of causes. 
As effecting these the department has ,worked along the follow- 
ing lines: ; 

(a) To furnish Pastors with fresh, accurate and inspirational 
information which they can use and pass to their congregations 
in sermons and addresses. Each Board in the Church has pre- 
pared a booklet telling how that Board is functioning in carry- 
ing out the work for which the Church created it. As these 
booklets have been mailed out by the Board, month by month, the 
Department of Missionary Education has mailed a follow-up 
brochure of suggestions and helps as to a number of valuable 
ways through which that information may be fixed in the under- 
standing and consciousness of the total membership of the con- 
gregation. Many and enthusiastic expressions of appreciation 
concerning the practical helpfulness of this service have been 
sent in by pastors from all parts of the Church. 

(b) From time to time strong sermons on Home and For- 
eign Missions by outstanding preachers have been sent to all our 
pastors for such suggestive value as they might contain. 

(c) A list of the leading new books on missions each year has 
gone to every Pastor in the Church. 

(d) A unique “Missionary Education Worksheet” or blue- 
print, has been prepared and sent out on which are charted the 
main items of an adequate program of missionary education for 
the local church; so that the Pastor can visualize at a glance how 
far the whole process is functioning in his Church. This Work- 
sheet has attracted wide attention from other denominations also, 
and from as far away as Canada and England, 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS AND EPWORTH LEAGUES 


Two other main channels for the dissemination of mission- 
ary understanding and inspiration are the Sunday schools and 
Epworth Leagues. Here an unusually fine spirit of co-operation 
has been manifested: in that the Board of Education has offi- 
cially voted Doctor Hargraves, Secretary of the Department of 
Missionary Education, the status of staff membership within 
both these groups; so that missionary education functions freely 
through all the channels of these groups. The secretary of the 
department has also. been made an advisory member of the 
Curriculum Committee, which plans and authorizes all Sunday 
school lessons and literature, Epworth League topics and litera- 
ture, etc., for our denomination: thus making possible an addi- 
tional missionary influence at the heart of our whole religious 
educational system. 


In addition to the pamphlet literature which the department 
is putting out for. the aid of officers and teachers in the Sunday 
schools, to which reference will be made later, it is encouraging 
to learn that in the new Graded Lessons for the Sunday schools 
now in process of revision, the subject of Missions is receiving 
unprecedented emphasis. Similarly a much larger amount of 
missionary-centered worship programs, story materials, factual 
materials, etc., is being made available for officers and teachers in 
the Sunday school through such magazines as the Church School 
Journal, World Neighbors, and the Elementary Magazine. 

In the Epworth Leagues it is estimated that 100,000 young 
people are being reached each year for missions through study 
class groups and classes in summer institutes. Better still, in the 
new life-centered topics for use in the Sunday evening meetings 
of the Leagues, at times a series of successive Sunday evenings 
are devoted to missionary and closely related subjects. 


CHURCH TRAINING NIGHT AND SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


Closely allied with and a part of the whole religious educa- 
tional process is the use of the Church Training Night idea, and 
the Church School of Missions. These two institutions were 
developed first by other’ denominations, but our Church has 
subsequently promoted the use of them so extensively, and con- 
tributed new ideas as to their content, that we have rapidly 
become one of the foremost in the recognition of their values. 
Indeed the two booklets on these subjects now created by the 
Department of Missionary Education are being used by some 
other denominations for promotional purposes as in the case of 
one of the largest denominations, even the electro plates and 
other portions having been taken over bodily with the consent 
of our department. It is hardly possible in this limited space to 
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give detailed consideration to the possibilities of these Church 
School of Missions and Training Nights, but concentrating as 
they do, the entire attention, study, sermonic emphasis and prayer 
life of a given congregation upon the subject of Missions for an 
intensive period of six weeks, they constitute one of the most 
effective agencies which the Church has discovered for the de- 
velopment of missionary understanding and interest. 


MISSIONARY PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


It is hardly necessary at this date to emphasize the importance 
of the missionary pageant or play both from the standpoint 
of gripping the interest in the educational process, and of assur- 
ing an added vital response from our congregations. Instances 
have repeatedly come to our attention of young people devoting 
their lives to missionary or other Christian service as the result 
of participation in such play. Likewise Churches have been 
known to double or even treble their giving to our benev- 
olences for a certain year as the result of presentation of a 
single play which gripped the imagination of the whole congre- 
gation. 


Ours is one of the few denominations which have a regularly 
organized division for the promotion of this type of work. 


Despite the fact that this division has had to operate.on a 
very meager budget, its helpful activities have been too mani- 
fold for enumeration in this limited space. Suffice it to say that 
the division is performing a vital ministry of helpfulness to our 
churches from coast to coast; preparing, printing and sending 
out lists of desirable plays, with information as to their nature, 
the number of people required to give them, how to present 
them, etc., keeping a supply of approximately three thousand 
garments for rental at cost to churches unable to create their 
own; creating literature helps for leaders of such presentations 
in local churches; conducting an unusually large volume of 
correspondence with workers in hundreds of local churches who 
desire help in solving their particular problems, teaching and 
conducting demonstrations in Standard Training Schools, Insti- 
tutes and Summer Conferences, ete. During the current year an 
interesting experiment is in process, whereby the division is 
enlisting the co-operation of local churches to the end that’ at 
least one missionary play or pageant shall be presented in every 
church in Methodism; and a list of four such plays has been 
suggested by the division; with the idea that at least one of the 
four plays selected is of such nature as to be possible of pre- 
sentation in any church; large or small, in the denomination. 
Already the response to this suggestion has been very large, and 
indications are that the total will be surprisingly so. 
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DEPARTMENT LITERATURE 


A major effort in this quadrennium both by Rev. Paul Rugg, 
the first secretary, and his successor, Doctor Hargraves, and his 
fellow-workers has been assiduously given to the building up of 
the types of literature demanded by the work of all departments 
of the Church. So successfully has this phase of the task been 
prosecuted that the corresponding secretary of one of our Boards 
recently wrote the department a word of congratulation upon 
having now brought the literature to a point where it was ade- 
quately meeting the needs of the total field. A letter also from 
one of the national officers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society reads: 


“T am telling the women that your report and the fine output 
of material from your office, amazing in its quantity and quality, 
are the most encouraging features, in my judgment, that ap- 
peared at the meeting of the World Service Commission. Please 
accept my grateful thanks for your courtesy.” 


The following are some of the main items of literature pro- 
duced by the department: 


Missionary Education Worksheet 

The Church School of Missions 

What One Sunday School Did 

Missionary Education in the Local Church 

Catalog of Missionary Education Materials 

As One Pastor to Another . 
Information for Pastors Only 

Suggestions and Helps on Home Board Booklet 

Did You Receive It? 

Methodism’s Healing and Helping Ministry 

A Word About the Word 

Suggestions and Helps on World Service Booklet 

Bulletin for Pastors on “Accurate Information” 

Epworth League Second Department Manual 

Epworth League Mission Study Prospectus 

Advance Information on Mission Study Materials, 1927-28 
Leaders’ Manual on ‘‘Young Islam on Trek” 

Leaders’ Manual on ‘‘Advancing Church” 

Leaders’ Manual on ‘‘The Christ of the Indian Road” 
Leaders’ Manual on ‘‘The Adventure of the Church” 
Leaders’ Manual on “The World Call” 

Leaders’ Manual on “Missionary Idea in Life and Religion 
A Missionary-Minded Generation 

From Easter to Pentecost 

Training in Giving 

Training in Prayer, for Kindergarteners 

Training in Prayer, for Pre-School Age 


” 
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Plays, Pageants and Religious Drama 
Plays for Church Centered Recreation 
Costumes for Religious Plays 
Religious Dramatics, Why and How 
Missionary Material for Spontaneous Dramatization 
Easter Program for the Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
The Church Training Night Manual 
Missionary Education for Kindergarten and Primary Children 
Missionary Education for Intermediates and Seniors 
At a Glance 
Doctor Tittle’s Sermon ‘‘The Sword and the Spirit” 
Doctor Stone’s Sermon ‘‘The Divine Commission” 
“The Pilgrim’—A Missionary-centered Easter program for the Church 
Schools. : 
EXTENSION 


In addition to the co-operation with pastors, furnishing them 
story and factual material, etc., mentioned above, a number of 
different types of field cultivation work have been carried on and 
are still in process in such districts as the Mansfield District, 
North-East Ohio Conference ; the Independence District, Kansas 
Conference; the Altoona District, Central Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence; Los Angeles District, Southern California Conference, and 
others. The program has been enthusiastically adopted and all 
the pastors on the districts are now co-operating under their Dis- 
trict Superintendent or a Field Director of Religious Education, 
or some pastor, whom they have chosen as District Director of 
Missionary Education, to get the program going in every church 
in their districts. In the Independence District, under the super- 
vision of both the District Superintendent and the District 
Director, the churches achieved a 100 per cent organization in the 
putting on of a thorough-going program of Missionary Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the department. The Altoona District, 
in Pennsylvania, is likewise achieving a high percentage of suc- 
cess. 

In the entire Cincinnati Area, under the personal leadership 
of Bishop Henderson, the department has co-operated for two 
years in the effort to institute a Church School of Missions in 
every church in the Area in the six weeks’ period between Easter 
and Pentecost. In the other Areas the Bishops have formed 
teams of two or three men, of whom the Secretary of Missionary 
Education was one, to meet every district in the Area and take 
- y detail the matter of programs and missions in these dis- 

ricts. 

A rapidly developing movement is on in the larger cities 
whereby the Secretary of Missionary Education is asked to 
~ come in for either a week-end or an entire week to aid the local 
Directors of Religious Education and the Pastors to set up an 
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adequate program of Missionary Education on at least a mini- 
mum basis in their churches. This involves meeting with the 
religious educational groups, speaking in the morning and eve- 
ning services of two strategic churches, holding a Sunday after- 
noon conference, addressing the ministers’ meeting on Monday 
morning, and conferring on additional problems Monday after- 
noon. More requests have been received for this type of service 
than the secretary of the department is able to meet. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


One important piece of work which the Secretary of the de- 
partment has called to the attention of both the Co-operating 
Administrative Staff and the Sunday School Editorial Office is 
the development of a method by which the work our Church 
is accomplishing through its missionary and benevolent Boards 
at home and abroad may become a part of the basic curriculum 
studies in all our Church Schools. That is, to quote a statement 
from one of Doctor Hargraves’ recent reports, “While we recog- 
nize and are committed to the values of interdenominational 
co-operation in our religious educational work, yet the use of the 
basic lesson materials in our Church Schools, at present syndi- 
cated among several denominations, has this danger: that we 
shall build up a generation of younger Christians within our 
denomination who shall have favorable attitudes toward mis- 
sions in general, but who shall be completely ignorant of what 
their own church family is responsible for in its missionary and 
benevolent outreach, and how they are meeting that respon- 
sibility.” The department has been studying for some time 
how this missionary information concerning our Methodist work 
at home and abroad may be integrated systematically with the 
lesson materials now studied by slightly less than five millions of 
our Church School scholars; and plans are being made for a 
conference between representatives é6f all our Boards and the 
Sunday School Editorial Office shortly after General Confer- 
ence, for the consideration of this subject. 


Important is the possibility from the educational standpoint 
of developing one unified program of missionary education as an 
integral part of our Church’s total program of religious educa- 
tion, which will reach and train every boy and girl, every young 
man and young woman, in the interests of a Christ-centered 
world-mindedness and outreach. For the purpose of direct pre- 
sentation it may indeed prove wise for the Mission Boards each 
to have its special representative on the staff of the Department 
of Missionary Education, which representatives would simply 
take the place of the two age-group specialists now on that Staff. 
_ This is a detail which can comparatively easily be worked out. 
But for the sake of both the financial saving and a unified and 
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sound educational ministry to the lives of our boys and 
girls and growing youth, the Church should hesitate long be- 
fore forsaking this valuable unified agency and spiritual min- 
istry. : 

As an estimate of progress in the field of Missionary Education 
it is interesting to note an item in a recent issue of the Church 
School Journal which says, “Probably not in this generation has 
there been the amount of interest in and emphasis upon the 
importance of Missionary Education as such in our denomina- 
tion that has been gathering headway during the past year.” 
This statement, of course, is but the impression of one writer, 
but back of it lies the cumulative development of much work in 
the field of religious education. And if it is.even approximately 
true the Church has reason to feel greatly encouraged as it 
presses on in the work of developing a missionary-minded gen- 
eration of Christians within its membership. 


PUBLICITY 


General Publicity, as differentiated from Secular Press 
Publicity, includes the preparation and distribution of World 
Service news releases and feature articles to the religious press, 
pamphlet material of a general nature and for special seasons, 
such as Christmas, Easter, and the Annual Roll Call, the main- 
tenance of the Church Bulletin Service, the business management 
of the World Service News, the supervision of printing for other 
departments, and miscellaneous activities. The basis upon which 
the general World Service publicity has been conducted during 
the past four years is that of thorough and progressive educa- 
tion rather than high-pressure campaigns. It is the belief of 
our Publicity Department, in charge of the very versatile super- 
intendent, Rev. W. F. McDermott, that the-best results accrue 
from the sending out of a steady stream of interesting, informa- 
tional, and inspiring World Service material rather than frenzied 
appeals for funds. If the World Service “mind” is created in the 
Church, the people will give gladly and liberally. 


The largest individual piece of General Publicity of the quad- 
rennium has been the launching and development of the Church 
Bulletin Service. It was started in December, 1924, with an 
initial Bulletin circulation of 20,000 copies. It has grown very 
rapidly in the three succeeding years until the circulation during 
the closing months of the quadrennium was slightly less than 
500,000 copies a week. The total circulation from the begin- 
ning up to April 1, was in excess of 29,000,000 copies, while 
the end of the quadrennium, May 31, will register, on the 
basis of a conservative estimate, a total in excess of 34,000,000 
copies. 
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This mammoth cireulation—the largest, without doubt, of any 
single religious promotional publication—has been attained at 
a very small cost to World Service. The total tabulated ex- 
pense for the Bulletin, including printing, postage, promotion, 
and a large part of the salary items and other overhead, up to 
March 1, was $130,702. The income for that period from sale 
of the Bulletin was $125,480. Thus, for a net cost of $5,000, 
the Church has had the benefit of publicity, that in the form 
of ordinary literature, would have cost in excess of $100,000. 
The success of the Bulletin Service is all the more remarkable 
when it is considered that it has charged for its Bulletins in 
competition with all the other literature which was provided 
free of charge. In spite of this, the Bulletin circulation has 
equalled or exceeded the total of all the free literature combined. 
It is safe to say that at least 6,000 or 7,000 of our Methodist 
churches have made use of the Church Bulletin in one way or 
another, either part time or full time, during the three years it 
has been in operation. 

The Bulletin is printed in four-page and six-page sizes and 
in different grades of stock to suit the Churches’ needs. Re- 
cently a still larger form, 12x18 inches, was launched to 
meet the demands of the larger Churches. It is called the 
Parish Paper and has been well received by many great 
Churches. 

The General Publicity Division has also provided the Advo- 
cates with scores of columns of World Service material, includ- 
ing stories, financial reports, statements, appeals, etc. The 
Advocates have been more than generous and cordial in their 
handling of this information. All gratitude is due them for 
their invaluable co-operation. 

Special Roll Call literature has been provided for the several 
campaigns of the quadrennium, including posters, pamphlets, 
letters, and other publicity matter. The assistance of advertising 
specialists has been secured for some of this work. No complete 
record of the circulation of these various items is available, but 
it has totaled several million copies for the quadrennium, indi- 
cating the Church’s wide-spread response to the Roll Call plan. 
Assistance has also been given in the preparation and distribu- 
~ tion of the special annual number of the World Service News 
during the Roll Call period. 

Many general pamphlets for World Service promotion have 
been prepared; including such familiar ones as “Are We Taking 
Jesus in Earnest?” “Twenty-five Years of Victory,” “Along the 
World Service Pathway,” “Build Nobly the Temple of God,” 
and special folders for Christmas and Easter offerings, the Every 
Member Canvass, the development of local World Service Coun- 
cils, etc. The Publicity Division has also supervised and car- 
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ried out much of the detail of the special offerings at Christmas 
and Kaster each year. 


A part of the work of Géneral Publicity has been the manage- 
ment and publication of the World Service News. Co-operation 
has been given the editor in the publication and distribution 
of the magazine. The World Service News, under the able 
editorship of Miss Dorothy McConnell, was launched in March, 
1925, and has averaged about 160,000 monthly circulation. It 
is now at 185,000. 


Many miscellaneous activities, which cannot be enumerated 
here, have been carried on. Hundreds of calls for advice and 
suggestion in publicity nature from pastors have been answered. 
Extensive helps have been developed and distributed to all 
churches, including packets of Mimeograph Designs, Manuals of 
Publicity, and booklets of one sort and another, That this has 
been a worthwhile service is registered by the fact that at least 
2,000 pastors have written in their appreciation, without solicita- 
tion, during the quadrennium, 

Mention should be made of two other features which the 
Church Bulletin Service has launched during the latter part of 
the quadrennium. One of these is the Membership Clearing 
House, which seeks to connect up members removing from one 
church with the nearest church in the new locality, so as to stop 
the tremendous loss of members by changes in residence. The 
Church Bulletin Service can do this at a very small expense, 
utilizing the spare time of its staff, and the records of churches 
and pastors available in the central office. It is believed that at 
least 25,000 members will be saved to the Church yearly when 
the Clearing House is in full swing. At this writing, an average 
of 100 names per day is being received and referred to various 
churches throughout the land. 


Another significant development has been the launching of the 
Cut Division, whereby the Church Bulletin Service furnishes cuts 
of a wide variety to churches on either a rental or sale basis. 
This division has plans for an extensive aid to the Church at 
large, furnishing illustrations on World Service, church promo- 
tion, and other subjects at a price just sufficient to cover the cost 
involved. A wide-spread demand for cuts indicates that this is a 
real field of publicity activity, through which results of great 
a to World Service and to the Church at large may be real- 
ized. 


Publicity is the right arm of the Church in advancing its 
program of Kingdom extension. - It tells the story of achieve- 
ment, creates the favorable attitude toward World Service, and 
prepares the way for the appeal for gifts and prayers. It is to 
the actual work of World Service what the preparation of the 
field is to the growing of crops. It represents the plowing of 
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the soil, the cultivating and the preparation of the seed bed, 
so that all may be ready when the seed sowing comes. After that, 
it is the caring for the growing crop in a most effective way 
until the harvest comes. It is not too much to say that without 
vital publicity, local interest in World Service would dwindle 
away and our world-wide program would be greatly curtailed. 


SECULAR PRESS 


Publishers and editors of daily and weekly newspapers, and 
practically all press associations are exhibiting a constantly grow- 
ing interest in special articles and news regarding the Church’s 
work in its various benevolent and missionary enterprises. 

No difficulty is found in placing real interesting news matter. 
If there is any difficulty, it lies in deciding what is considered by 
the newspapers as denominational Church propaganda or infor- 
mation regarding the Church which is considered news of general 
public interest and desired by both the press and its readers. 
There is a greater demand for genuine church news by the news- 
papers than can possibly be supplied. 

There has been a remarkable growth in the number of news- 
papers in the United States that either have church editors or 
are giving special attention, particularly on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and Mondays, to religious enterprises, reports, and abstracts of 
sermons. 

There is an increasing number of church leaders and news- 
paper men who are keenly conscious of the need of closer co- 
operation of the Church and the press. At the present time, 
there is the greatest opportunity for a closer and more cordial 
co-operation than has ever existed between the Church and the 
newspaper. 

Lack of definite knowledge of the operations of the press by 
the clergy and lack of knowledge of the Church by the press, 
causes irritation, misunderstanding and criticism. 

The secular press division has been in charge of that genius, 
Dr. John T. Brabner Smith, who has co-operated with the offi- 
cials of all church organizations in giving publicity to the activi- 
ties of the Boards and their organizations, especially writing 
and giving out advance news stories of the annual meetings. 
Assistance has also been given in connection with the annual 
meetings of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Area Councils, the fall 
and spring meetings of the Board of Bishops, the Annual 
Conference sessions and other significant benevolence gather- 
ings. 

Press associations and newspapers are gladly co-operating in 
giving news of Methodism in an unprecedented way. The news- 
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papers printed in one year sufficient news matter from the cen- 
tral headquarters without duplication, to make a daily paper, 
for six days in each week for sixteen months, each paper to 
have six columns of news and six pages of solid type each issue. 
Editorials on Christianity and Methodism are constantly appear- 
ing and in increasing numbers. 


STEWARDSHIP 


As the quadrennium approaches its end, it is fitting that the 
Department of Stewardship should “give an account of its stew- 
ardship.” 

The past four years have witnessed as much or more activity, 
recorded more interest, and produced more lasting results, in 
behalf of Christian Stewardship, than any like period in his- 
tory. This is true not only of our own Church, but of the 
Churches of Christ throughout the land. To-day, among all 
groups, religious and educational, there are apparent a growing 
interest, an increasing cordiality, and a deepening knowledge 
in matters of stewardship. This great scriptural, rational and 
highly practical principle seems destined to a permanent place 
in the Christian thinking, devotion, theology, and working plans 
of the Church. 


The sincerity and depth of this awakened interest in steward- 
ship is evident in the very large degree of co-operation afforded 
the Department of Stewardship, from practically every great 
religious and educational agency of the Church. Universities, 
colleges and seminaries have welcomed the specific teaching of 
stewardship principles, have included our textbooks in their 
curricula, and voluntarily placed our literature on their library 
shelves. The general officers of our Sunday School, Epworth 
League, Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, Brotherhood, etc., have incorporated stew- 
ardship teaching, study, and research into their literature, pro- 
grams and plans; while everywhere local schools, chapters and 
auxiliaries have been busy with stewardship study, practice and 
promotion. The International Lesson Committee have opened 
their doors wide to stewardship interpretations, and our Meth- 
odist Sunday school writers, with those of other communions, 
at the request of the United Stewardship Council, are now regu- 
larly contributing special stewardship matters for all appro- 
priate lessons. 


This spirit of co-operation, on the part of other religious com- 
munions, is one of the most gratifying developments of the 
stewardship impulse. On many religious doctrines it is difficult 
for all disciples to agree, but on the subject of Christian Steward- 
ship there seems to be no room or disposition for controversy, 
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and the stewardship workers of all American Protestant denomi- 
nations meet, twice yearly in stated conferences, and more fre- 
quently in interdenominational city campaigns, without con- 
sciousness of sectarian differences, but with the sole object of 
promoting the kingdom of God through this principle of ac- 
countability to a common Lord. For three successive years 
this brotherly organization has honored your scholarly 
Stewardship Secretary, Dr. Luther E. Lovejoy, with its presi- 
dency. 


A disposition to support the Stewardship program of our own 
Church has been strikingly exhibited by our denominational 
leaders. Bishops, who have recently taxed themselves with the 
duty of a special address at each Annual Conference, Board 
Secretaries, District Superintendents, Editors, Educational men, 
groups of laymen, have shown a new cordiality, have given loyal 
co-operation, and have vied with the pastors of the Church in a 
constant endeavor to make Stewardship a universal, transparent, 
and practical principle of holy living. Especially gratifying has 
been the co-operation of the laymen, who have generously con- 
tributed not only time but money to the promotion of this great 
ideal. In widely scattered parts of the country men have volun- 
tarily offered to the Stewardship Department large gifts, running 
into the thousands of dollars, for the work of distributing stew- 
ardship books and pamphlets, encouraging systematic study, and 
promoting the organization of stewardship instruction in frontier 
territory. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STEWARDSHIP LITERATURE 


The eagerness of the Church to understand the true meaning 
and implications of stewardship, and to teach and practice its 
principles, is manifest in the avidity with which our enormous 
output of literature has been consumed. Our Department of 
Stewardship prints and distributes annually, from the pens of 
stewardship experts, and from among the leading religious 
writers of the world, approximately 100,000,000 pages of pam- 
phlet literature. Of this literature the special commission on 
Stewardship, which met in Chicago on February 24, 1927, spoke 
thus: “We gladly recognize the excellence and high quality of 
our stewardship literature, as prepared and distributed by the 
Department of Stewardship of the World Service Commission. 
It is our belief that no finer presentations of the subject have 
ever been offered to the Church, and that the reading of the 
various pamphlets and booklets by our pastors and people can- 
not fail to be productive of great spiritual blessing.” Copious 
copying by other denominational leaders from our literature 
gives unquestioned testimony to its acknowledged worth. ‘Three 
special books on Stewardship have been published by our Meth- 
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odist Book Concern within the quadrennium, recommended by 
our Department of Stewardship, and scattered widely through 
the churches. The first, a textbook, written by the Secretary of 
the department, has enjoyed a very wide distribution, having 
been accepted by the stewardship representatives of the various 
denominations as an authorized textbook for study classes, Sun- 
day schools, institutes, etc., and has been pronounced by stew- 
ardship leaders of several denominations as, up to the present, 
the foremost textbook on the subject. The second, a Steward- 
ship Primer, written by a former secretary of the department, 
setting forth in brief, orderly, and cogent form the scriptural 
and rational argument for tithing stewardship. This also has 
met with great favor. The third, a book by the Department 
Secretary, setting forth in story form a large number of con- 
crete cases of Stewardship living, and supplementing this with 
illustrative and statistical matter on the meaning, progress, and 
possibilities of stewardship. The eagerness with which the 
church public has accepted this form of teaching is highly grati- 
fying. In addition to these, the Church has had available a vast 
library of other stewardship literature, from the pens of earlier 
writers and from authors in other denominations. 


STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 


_More and more the cultivation of stewardship has disclosed 
itself to the Church as a great educational endeavor. While still 
recognized as the great bulwark of missionary and benevolent 
endeavor, its fundamental character, as the underlying principle 
of all Christian faithfulness, has been increasingly made mani- 
fest. Plans for its correct and systematic teaching have there- 
fore been found indispensable. 

Out of this necessity have grown the Pastor’s Stewardship 
Seminar—the leader of the local church assembling his entire 
official family for diligent research and discussion; the depart- 
mental study classes, in Sunday school and Epworth League, 
summer and winter institute classes, Women’s Societies, Men’s 
Clubs, etc., all with the use of an authorized textbook and col- 
lateral reading. The increase in, and total amount of, systematic 
stewardship study, within the past four years, has been amazing. 
Considerable effort has also been given to education in thrift, 
budgeting, and systematic giving. The Stewardship Diary 
and Budget Book provided by the United Stewardship Council 
has been widely distributed among our people, and with very 
gratifying influence on practical philanthropy. A growing use 
is also made of high-grade stewardship posters. 

In popularizing stewardship throughout the community no 
better method has been found than the Stewardship Reading 
Contest. This is still in high repute and in constant use, with a 
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tendency to use the more stable books, rather than the leaflets, as 
a reading basis. 

In field cultivation, to which the Stewardship secretary gives a 
full half of his time, very effective assistance has been rendered 
by the World Service field and office staff, who have given gener- 
ously of time, study, and, travel to this cause. Considerable time 
and labor have been given to intensive cultivation by districts 
and sub-district groups, many of the District Superintendents 
devoting, for considerable periods of time, all their strength and 
resources to co-operation in the work. In the interest of the 
Stewardship Department the secretary has visited practically all 
our Annual Conferences in the United States, and many Area, 
district and special conferences. In every case the eager response 
has evinced a genuine interest in stewardship promotion in all 
sections of the Church. 

For the last five or six months the Stewardship Secretary has 
given the larger portion of his time to the work of meeting and 
coaching, in special conferences, one stewardship representative, 
each, from all the districts of the Church, together with the 
District Superintendent, and such Pastors as could conveniently 
be present. ‘The attendance at these conferences has included a 
selected representative for almost every district involved. The 
interest has been truly astonishing and the acceptance of plans, 
tasks and responsibilities most gratifying to the Stewardship 
Office and most promising to the Church. At these con- 
ferences a full period of three hours is employed | by 
the Stewardship Secretary in an intensive program of in- 
struction in stewardship principles, ideals, methods, and plans 
of promotion, so that each representative is qualified to re- 
_turn to his district and its churches and assist Pastors and 
Superintendent in any needful plan of work. It looks, at the 
present moment, as though this method of appointing and 
coaching District Stewardship Representatives will prove to be 
one of the most efficient methods our Church has under- 
taken. 

- As one of the material results of the last few years of stew- 
ardship instruction, it has been frequently pointed out that our 
Church is giving, through its regular channels, almost $20,000,- 
000 more than it gave in the best year of the Centenary, or had 
ever given before. This is, of course, only a fragment of the 
gain that should have been made, and, unfortunately, the gain 
has not usually been applied to our benevolent work, but in an 
era when all religious activities are under suspicion, and when 
men everywhere are giving as largely as possible to pleasure and 
as little as possible to philanthropy, there is no accounting for 
even this moderate gain except through the spreading of the 
stewardship ideal. 
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Tur FutTure oF STEWARDSHIP PROMOTION 


Looking into the future, it is not difficult to discover some 
of the trends which stewardship teaching must inevitably follow. 
More and more must our most modern and efficient educational 
methods be applied to its study and promotion. Beginning must 
be made in the earliest years of childhood. Spasmodic, impulsive, 
and fragmentary methods must give place to a well-ordered 
system. Pulpit, Sunday school, Church Training Night, 
Epworth League, and all the educational agencies of the Church 
must be enlisted in the schedule of plans. Colleges and semi- 
naries, Summer Schools of Theology, Benevolent Boards, Insti- 
tutes, Annual and District Conferences must give it a larger 
place and must provide regularly in their curricula and pro- 
grams for its study. It must be broadened, rationalized, made 
more and more harmonious with a true scriptural and reasonable 
interpretation. As the special commission on the study of 
stewardship, appointed at the request of the Board of Bishops, 
recently reported: “We are exceedingly anxious that the word 
Stewardship shall be more and more employed in its widest and 
most sacred meaning, as calling for the complete consecration 
of all life for the service of Christ. While it is true that our 
great causes are in need of increased financial support, it would 
still be most unwise for us to think of stewardship pri- 
marily for securing funds. Rather should we present it as a 
principle underlying all our ways of living and praying and 
loving.” 

And yet it is evident that, as one of the most experienced of 
the educational leaders of our Church recently declared: “How- 
ever much thought and effort may be given to a wise educa- 
tional program of stewardship, we shall still need, for a long time ~ 
to come, these special methods of promotional endeavor, these 
plans for arousing, stimulating, and guiding the Church in prac- 
tical Stewardship.” Stewardship, unless made definite, concrete, 
and applied to our daily life of working, serving, praying, and 
giving, may readily become a vague and pious generality, worth- 
less to ourselves, the Church, or the world. 

In plans for practical efficiency the new method of convening 
and training volunteer stewardship representatives, from 
churches and districts, must be carried on and increased in 
thoroughness and effectiveness. Further progress must also be 
attempted in the work, already undertaken, of educating the 
entire Church, not only in proportionate giving, but in the wise, 
reverent and equitable distribution of their gifts. In this phase 
of stewardship the churches which utilize the storchouse plan 
have made commendable progress. 


When, in the conscientious application of our high ideals of 
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stewardship to all the business of living and serving, we shall 
have approached the example and standards of Him who came 
not to do his own will but the will of his Father in heaven, we 
may begin to aspire to that exalted privilege employed by those 
who have truly become “Stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 


Lirte Work 


In 1924, the Committee on Life Service went out of existence 
and the new General Conference legislation provided that the 
Co-operating Administrative Staff “shall co-ordinate the life 
service activities of the Constituent Boards. All agencies en- 
gaged in these activities shall be required to co-operate in the 
unified system.” 

By action of the Administrative Staff, these activities were 
co-ordinated under a committee composed of a member of the 
Administrative Staff and an accredited representative from 
each of the following World Service agencies: The Board of 
Foreign Missions, Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, and three 
departments of the Board of Education, namely, Educational 
Institutions, Church Schools, and Epworth League. 

The Committee was organized with a Chairman and Secretary 
and during the quadrennium has held twenty-seven formal meet- 
ings for the consideration of life work matters. There have also 
been frequent informal conferences among the staff members 
regarding situations that needed some group thinking for their 
solution. 

All expenses for this co-operative work, except for the main- 
tenance of a small central office, were paid direct by the Boards 
that have representatives on the Committee. At the present 
time the central office is operated on an annual budget of but 
$3,500, which pays the salaries of two persons, Miss Margaret 
Bennett, research secretary, and stenographer and for the print- 
ing of any general literature issued by the Committee. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LIFE WORK COMMITTEE 


Four important functions of the Committee since its organ- 
ization in 1924, are briefly considered below: 


I. It has served as a clearing house for the collection and dissemination 
of vocational information, especially of Church vocations: 
1. Sources of requests for information. a 
a. From young people, who are perplexed about their life work 
problems and who want to know the opportunities for service 
in the Church. ‘ 
b. From adults, who need literature and suggestions for the 
vocational guidance of individuals or groups. Pastors, 
Church School teachers, Directors of Religious Education, 
and workers in Colleges, are among those making requests. 
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Frequently leaders in other denominations have asked about 
the life work guidance program of our Church, and made 
requests for literature. : 

2. Methods of handling requests. 
Inquiries are answered conscientiously and as promptly as 
possible by personal letters. In cases where research is 
needed to answer difficult questions, necessary steps have 
been taken to secure the facts. Hundreds of young people 
who have definitely decided for Church work are on the 
permanent mailing list and receive letters and literature 
regularly. 

8. Research and Publication. 
In order partially to meet the needs of the field numerous 
studies have been carried on. Those published are as fol- 


WS: 

a. “The Church Secretary or Pastor’s Assistant”: A voca- 
tional study containing information about the training 
of these workers, their activities, salaries, and other 
points of interest. 

b. “Do You Want to be a Church Assistant?”’: A study 
of all types of full time salaried assistants in the Meth- 
odist Church. It was based on information received 
from 90 per cent of the District Superintendents and 
several Secretaries of City Missionary Societies and 
was an attempt to discover what demand our local 
Churches have for salaried assistants and learn the 
types of positions for which there is the greatest num- 
ber of openings. 

ce. “The Ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church’: 

An Annual presentation of statistics on the educational 
status of men admitted to the ministry. The studies 
of 1925 and 1926 are available in printed form. 
Data were also collected as to the losses and gains in 
the effective ranks of our Ministers. Some information 
was gathered relative to Women Preachers in our 
Church. 

d. “Vocations in the Church”: A composite leaflet con- 
taining information relative to the types of workers 
employed by each of the Boards co-operating on the 
Committee and the two Women’s Societies. The edu- 
cational preparation and other requirements necessary 
for the various kinds of work are included. 

e. “What Theological School Shall I Attend?”: A pamphlet 
containing information about eight of our Theological 
Schools. The brief descriptions of these seminaries 
were prepared by representatives of the several schools 
and give an admirable picture of the rich opportunities 
which are available to young people who are looking 
toward graduate studies in Religion. 


II. It has maintained a central filing system. 


The correspondence with recruits not yet ready for placement 
is kept in a central file thereby avoiding duplication and making 
posse more satisfactory guidance than would otherwise be 
the case. 


ILI. Jt has served as a clearing house for the constituent Boards in the han- 
f dling of candidates ready for placement. 
The Life Work Committee is not a placement agency but several 
of its members are the personnel secretaries of the Boards which 
they respectively represent and are therefore in close touch with 
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openings. This makes it possible promptly to put qualified per- 
sons in touch with the World Service Agencies needing workers. 
Young people ready for service have frequently sent their applica- 
tions to the Committee and their names were referred to the 
proper persons for consideration. 


IV. It has been the co-ordinating agency for co-operative college visitations. 


1. Responsibility of the Committee. 
At the beginning of the quadrennium the Administrative Staff 
decided that ‘‘College Conferences must be co-ordinated” and 
gave the Committee the task of finding the method. After 
again studying the situation the Committee agreed that team 
visitations should be continued. 

2. Procedure for the years 1924-1928. 
The first year the Committee asked our college presidents 
and Wesley Foundation Pastors if they desired representatives 
to visit their institutions. At the end of the first year the 
Committee decided not to solicit invitations in the future but 
only to care for requests from the Colleges for Conferences 
by individuals or teams. 

3. Report on Conferences. 


Conferences 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
BYSUCATNS fae. cable Sete oe So ee LD 6 6 D: 
Bysndivaduals eer 2. ers nn ast 21 13 12 2 
In Student Volunteer Conven- 
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tee Conference. ............ 5 
Evanston Conference......... ae 1 
WT Otall::. 55: cb Rese Pate So 43 21 19 24 


LARGER INTERPRETATION OF LIFE WORK 


One of the most significant things done by the Committee during the 
quadrennium was the action taken on December 21, 1927, as to a larger 
interpretation of the term Life Work. By Official vote its members 
expressed their conviction that the Church has a two-fold responsibility 
with reterence to the Life Work guidance of its young people: 

First: Helping through a continuous educational program, all its young 
people to choose their vocations from the Christian point of view. 

Second: Securing an adequate supply of well trained leaders for its 
own service. 

This larger interpretation is not a new idea. However, of this prob- 
lem the Church has had only a limited conception and has confined its 
work primarily to the ministry and other Church vocations. 

It is now proposed that the Church make a unified attack on this prob- 
lem and systematically work toward its solution. Already some steps 
have been taken to bring this about. However, these efforts are far 
trom sufficient, and the Life Work Committee is giving further considera- 
tion to the methods by which our leadership is recruited and trained. 
Experience has revealed two important needs: 

First. The need for the integration of Life Work in a total program 
of religious education. The Christian attitudes and motives underlying 
life work should be within the growing spiritual experience, not something 
to be tacked on. This principle suggests that life work should be in the 
very fiber of the total program of religious education. ‘ 

This suggests that in curriculum construction, general program making, 
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and field promotion and supervision, life work should have an integral 
place. 

Second. There is need for a more effective co-operation between those 
agencies that share responsibility for life work guidance, therefore a 
closer correlation in the functioning of the program of the field. 


EXPENDITURES REDUCED 


It is becoming increasingly evident that certain types of pro- 
motional and administrative work can be more efficiently and 
economically handled from a central office. The expenses of our 
united activities have been rigidly held to the minimum. The 
elimination of the Area office expenses, careful economy, and 
the acceptance of certain tasks by the boards as their direct 
responsibility though carried forward in a unified manner, 
makes possible a report to-day of approximately one-half of the 
expense of the central organization in the preceding quadren- 
nium. Several graphs and tables are printed giving exact infor- 
mation as to the procedure and the results obtained. 


WORLD SERVICE INCOME 


Even a cursory glance at the tables or graphs related to com- 
parative income reveals the trend of the quadrennium as being 
practically on a level. This means stability but not progress. 
When the character of the Centenary is remembered, due recog- 
nition given to the country’s financial readjustments and the 
agricultural situation, cognizance taken of the post-war dis- 
illusionment, anti-missionary and narrowly racial attitudes, the 
unparalleled regime of criticism and complaint indulged in just 
prior to the General Conference of 1924, the supposed revolt 
of youth, the postponed local church needs, the tendency 
to build up and support Annual Conference or territory institu- 
tions, perhaps it is surprising that the record is not one 
of retreat rather than stability. Keeping away from high pres- 
sure campaigns, endeavoring to lay foundations in education and 
stewardship looking toward permanent success, the quadrennium 
has been replete with toil and seed-sowing whose results inevi- 
tably will be more in evidence in the days that are ahead. 

The World Service receipts for the first three years of the 
quadrennium (each ending on May 31) and for the first nine 
months of the fourth year to February 29, 1928, inclusive, are 
shown, below: 

Wor tp Service RECEIPTS 


First W..S. Year...... $7,917,244.41 $590,233.42  $8,507,477.83 
Second W. 8. Year..... 8,119,539 .39 533,880 . 55 8,653,419 . 94 
Third W.S. Year...... 7,705,170.51 625,181.58 8,330,352 .09 
Fourth W. S. Year (9 

MONtHS) Sygate, ecco 4,482,930. 48 480,306 . 44 4,963,236 . 92 


Totals (3 years, 9 mo.) $28,224,884.79 $2,229,601.99 $30,454,486 .78 
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The foregoing quadrennial report is incomplete. Receipts for March, 
April and May—necessarily omitted from statement, which, therefore, 
covers nine months only of Fourth World Service Year—amounted last year 
to $2,855,455.92 on apportionment and $221,399.57 in World Service 
“Specials”; total for three months on apportionment and “Specials,”’ 
$3,076,855.49. The addition of these figures to totals given for three 
years, nine months, may serve as an approximate statement of probable 

total receipts for the quadrennium to end on May 31, 1928. 


It must be acknowledged gratefully that while the giving of 
the Church to the connectional benevolence enterprises has not 
advanced as we had wished, nevertheless the total giving of our 
membership for all Church purposes has consistently increased, 
as indicated by the following tables: 


Year ending Paid to Centenary Total Out of each 
May 31 and World Service Per Member Dollar 
OL aehpavccratectese: ae Sons $3,466,112 $.95 
OL Sitee avs acca aloes toys tees 4,278,364 il aly 
1h ES Re aerate cs oc 10,179,994 2.83 16.2 cents 
OD OWercictcnc cas ei ctols 15,758,853 4.26 20.5 cents 
NO Tae athcrscarsc stcheusteverere ke 15,200,877 4.02 17.5 cents 
O22. lettie eres we « ehorate ace 13,400,570 3.47 15.2 cents 
192 Bei Babecotere we oy tno ok 12,667,185 3.26 13.1 cents 
LG 24 are ORO ote eroticy cle bse 11,834,772 3.03 12.3 cents 
L925 ts oe cccratere so parte ote 8,507,477 2.16 8.8 cents 
1926 as e.0 eet coe ererne 8,653,419 2.19 9.0 cents 
192 Tec titel c seseis meets ous 8,330,352 2.09 8.5 cents 
Year Ending Full Members Paid for Total 
May 31 U.S. Only All Purposes Per Member 
TOUS SAE ERED 8 3,592,445 $62,941,974 $17.52 
AIQOM, FEL. BE 3,702,434 76,798,150 20.84 
LOQWECH AI, S02 3,782,321 86,990,367 23.00 
L922, ett 3,860,559 87,920,184 22.77 
IIB PRS ig soe scho as ad 3,889,352 96,685,546 24.86 
TOD4. EB tthe foes 3,911,046 96,562,374 24.69 
VO DBA NS. Siatne ot, stare 3,930,891 95,946,141 24.41 
L926". Ses Aes 3,953,039 96,293,290 24.36 
O27 tee acer 3,979,441 97,941,791 24.61 


* Preliminary statement, 1927, subject to correction. 


The graph which follows shows the Benevolence receipts for each year, 
1914-1927, and its distribution to the Boards. Length of bars and 
segments is proportional to amounts received. Figures at top of vertical 
bars represent, in thousands of dollars, the total amount received in the year 
named at foot of bar; in reading these figures, three ciphers should be 
added. These totals include Benevolences on apportionment and 
“Specials.” 
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APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES, INCLUDING “SPECIALS”; 
RECEIPTS AND DISTRIBUTION, 1914-1927 


15,758 


ae {PROD 
1914. 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 192] 1922 1923 1s24 92S 19% 1927 


BENEVOLENCES CENTENARY WORLD SERVICE 
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APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES, 1914-1927, PERCENTAGES 
OF TOTAL RECEIPTS AND DISTRIBUTION 


pase 
HOME MISSIONS ay aes, % es 
AND CHURCH EXTENSIO 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


BENEVOLENCES CENTENARY WORLD SERVICE 


The Chart above shown represents the percentage of total Benevolence 
receipts paid to each Board during the years 1914 to 1927, Detailed 
statement appears in tabulation appended to this report. 


CENTRAL RECEIVING TREASURY 


The Central Treasury in the third World Service year received, 
acknowledged to the churches contributing the same, and dis- 
tributed in accordance with the instructions of the World Serv- 
ice Commission, $6,885,805. This is more than eighty-nine per 
cent of the total payment of the Church for the regular work of 
its Benevolence Boards. These transactions called for the writ- 
ing and mailing of 45,178 World Service vouchers with dupli- 
cates and for the record of these payments to the credit of the 
proper Conferences, districts and charges. The pages which 
follow illustrate the activities of the very efficient Central Re- 
ceiving Treasury—including the receipts of the Cashier, the 
Rev. P. W. Finger; the records of the Accountant, Mr. Albert 
Curl; the tabulations and apportionment calculations of the 
Statistical Division, the Reverend R. E. Dunlap, Superintend- 


ent, and the reports of the Assistant Treasurer, the Reverend 
C. M. Barton. 
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REMITTANCE RECORDED 


CHARGE 


TITUSVILLE 


See ee 
CONFERENCE | DisTAICT 


— ERIE. 


TSruncnes on cincurt FIRST YEAR 


MONTH DAY “MONTH DAY 


CONFERENCE YEAR 192 


REMITTER YI ae AMOUNT | TO DATE 


BOARD MUMOER 


BEGINNING OF 1927 &| 1928 CON 
G E VOSBURGH 84894 
B MCG GINNETT 134109 
B MC GINNETT $137701 


B MC GINNETT $14 0386 
B MC GINNETT 86312 


YEAR 
30 00 30 00 


166 00 196 00 
192 00 388 00 


187 00 575 00 
25 00 600 00 


B MC GINNETT $143958 308 00 908 00 


8 MC GINNETT $146877 | 390 00 | 1298 00 
8 MC GINNETT 87511 178 00 | 1476 00 


ENO OF CONFERENCE YEAR, 102 7. 1928 


REGULARITY OF REMITTANCES 


As the result of a definite endeavor to secure a greater regu- 
larity in the remittance of World Service Funds, it is gratifying 
to report a substantial progress, with a considerable saving of 
interest money to our boards. Officials of a sister denomina- 
tion estimate that they would have an annual saving in interest 
charges of $30,000 if regular monthly contributions and remit- 
tances could be secured from local contributors. 
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MINIMUM STANDARD OF ADVANCE § 
1 IN 
@ World Service Giving for 1927-1928 # 


: CHICAG SOUTER District. wok AIvsR Conference 
Paid Last Year to World Service oa Apportionment « §SU676_ 
‘Share in $1,200,456 Minimem Standard of Advenss > + 
Minimum Standard Asked lor Year 127-1928 - + ce GM 282. 
e127 
DISTRIBUTION TO CHARGES 


As Fised by District World Services Cowacll oad Reported by District Sopertatendeat 
M6eil w Werld Berviee Comaniasion, Divine of Appartinemenrs end Seuazien, 740 Ranh £2, Chienge’ 
= s 


* 9 : ne ; 

(3 COMPARATIVE STATISIICAL 
Bo panore™ REC 

Ol eaaeresereaes oe esac On Cm en 

Confetence_Beint A ‘ 

Tanees 


1. Minimum Standard of Advance. Sent in duplicate to District Super- 
jntendent only. Shown above as returned by District Superintendent 
with report of action by District World Service Council. 

2. World Service Year Report. To Bishops and District Superintendents. 

3. Comparative Statistical Record. Mailed each pastor for his own 
charge; and eaeh District Superintendent for every charge in his own 
district. Reproduced on order in large size for wall display, and on 


slides. 
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(4) BEFORE CONFERENCE REPORT 
. 1928 


WORLD SEAVICE RECTIPTS 
PAID LAST COMVEATICE YEAR, AFD THIS CONFERENCE YRAA TO DATS. 


ALBANY DISTRICT 
MOTTO: “EVERY CHARGE ADVASCING*. 


Paid Conference Year Enied Paid Tale Conference Tear 
1926 4927 to Feb. 15, 1928. 
Qa Appmt. On Appt. Specials. On Appt. Speciale. 


$3262 $3305 
360 3587 
950 797 


steace ryt? Pop 
Pat Ried LOM ey, 
2 


toes 
$3313 ry 


WORLD SERVICE RECEIPTS 


MONTHLY REPORT FEBRUARY, 1928 


RECEIVED, FEBRUARY 1928, AMD FROM LAST CONFERENCE STSSION TO FTE. 2. 


alba PAID DURIBO FEERUART PAID TO FEB. 29 ON APPORTIONMENT 
otis Qm Appor- Speciale, LAST Conf.Yr. THIS Conf.Tr. Conf.¥r.to date 
be t. to date. to date. Gary loss 


CIMCIMMATT RBA $31204.23 $3695.27 $260386.66 $162458.92 $1112.26 


3409.78 4525.52 1125. 7% 
Recs 


1019.70 


Bo save 
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S 
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12741.03 
2: 


ee 


% = 
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1S. SFa5K8 


v 
a 


BE. 


1946, 
14009..80 
2836.31 


209.52 6136 k67-25 
: ie J. 16. 1 . 
Zanesrille ‘ 4541.13 5916.06 ares 


4. Before-Conference Report. To Pastors and District Superintendents 
for stimulus and aid in closing Conference Year. Revised and up-to-date 
copies supplied to Conference Treasurers. 

5. Conference Year Report. To Pastors and District Superintendents. 
After comparing item by item conference treasurer’s report, vouchers 
submitted,- and record of remittances received, to secure complete 
accuracy. 


6. Monthly Report. To District Superintendents, Bishops and Boards. 


Worup SERVICE CoUNCILS 


Area World Service Councils have been helpfully functioning 
in each of the Areas in the home field. This is not true in other 
lands. We can wisely leave to Central Conferences the determi- 
nation of their own organizational forms. In some instances 
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Conference and district World Service Councils have proved 
profitable. In local churches the greatest good has accrued, as 
evidenced by testimonies cited in the various editions of the 
World Service Manual, concerning which pamphlet one pastor 
wrote: “Yesterday I took the World Service Offering. I 
preached on the subject and wish to say that the World Service 
Manual was just what I needed. It has the information in com- 
pact form and in just the right quantity.” 


Looxine TowarD THE FUTURE 


While the Commission on “further reorganization and closer 
co-operation” will make report, and no doubt concrete sugges- 
tions will be presented from other quarters, are we not all con- 
vinced that our real problems are spiritual and not structural ? 
Interested in the perfecting of the organization, is it not wise 
for us to bend every effort to develop and maintain that evangel- 
istic passion, missionary enthusiasm and redemptive motive that 
will slowly but nevertheless surely lift the tide and float the 
Methodist Episcopal Church out on seas of broader usefulness for 
all mankind ? 

Epwin H. Hueuss, President, 
Raymonp J. Wanps, Hzecutwe Secretary, 
Orrin W. Auman, Treasurer. 
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TOTAL INCOME FOR APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES 


(Centenary and World Service, including ‘‘Specials’’) 
AND PARTICIPATION OF BOARDS 


Total 
Appor- 
tioned 
Benev- 
olences 
$2,727,286 

2,850,667 

3,010,166 

3,466,110 

4,278,331 
10,179,994 
15,758,853 
15,200,877 
13,400,570 
12,667,185 
11,834,772 

8,507,477 


8,653,419 


8,330,352 


Board of 
Foreign 
Missions 


$1,343,484 
=49.261% 


$1,406,962 
=49.356% 


$1,461,485 
=48.552% 


$1,647,176 
=47.522% 


$1,993,108 
=46.586% 


$4,918,836 
=48.319% 


$6,081,845 
=38.593% 


$5,874,681 
=38.647% 


$4,909,187 
=36.634% 


$4,674,195 
=36.900% 


$4,147,716 


=35.047% - 


$3,295,329 
=38.735% 


$3,805,788 
=43.980% 


$3,624,366 
=43.508% 


Home 
Missions 
an 
Church 
Extension 


$960,261 
=35.209% 


$955,772 
=33.528% 


$1,013,958 
=33.684% 


$1,102,705 
=31.814% 


$1,449,078 
=33,870% 


$3,916,832 
=38.476% 


$6,203,091 
=39.363% 


$5,874,681 
= 38,647% 


$4,909,187 
=36.634% 


$4,674,195 
=36.900% 


$4,147,716 
=35.047% 


$2,982,523 
=35.058% 


$2,811,492 
=32.490% 


$2,666,146 
=32.005% 


Former 
Boards) 


$335,415 
= 12.298% 


$401,473 
= 14.083% 


$438,550 
=14.569% 


$577,347 
= 16.657% 


$669,873 
= 15.657% 


$1,089,152 
= 10.699% 


$1,298,588 


=8.240% 


$2,169,252 
=14.271% 


$2,149,169 
= 16.038% 


$1,999,075 
=15.782% 


$1,988,440 
=16.802% 


$1,340,630 
=15.758% 


$1,275,601 
=14.741% 


$1,245,497 
=14.951% 


Hospitals, 

- Homes 
and 

Deaconess 
Work 


$22,097 
=0.638% 


$28,685 
=0.670% 


$39,676 
=0.390% 


$39,667 
= 0.252% 


$65,483 
=0.431% 


$78,287 
=0.584% 


$76,334 
=0.603% 


$75,648 
= 0.639% 


$115,613 
=1.359% 


$117,753 
= 1.361% 


$105,001 
= 1.260% 


(Receipts, 1914-1919, as reported in the General Minutes; 1920-1927, official reports 
Treasurer Committee on Conservation and Advance, and Treasurer World Service Com- 
mission, for Centenary and World Service years, each ending on May 31. 

Percentages listed are not the percentages upon which a proportionate distribution 
was based, but are rather derived from a comparison of the total benevolent income in 
a given year with the full amount of each Board’s participation in that total.) 
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TOTAL INCOME FOR APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES 


Board of 
Temper- 
ance, Pro- 
hibition, 
and Public 
Morals 


$26,619 
=0.976% 


$28,959 
=1.016% 


$33,983 
=1.129% 


$48,956 
=1.412% 


$67,199 
=1.571% 


$108,997 
=1.071% 


$132,276 
=0.839% 


$143,854 
=0.946% 


$143,026 
=1.067% 


$143,103 
=1.130% 


$141,819 
=1.198% 


$105.337 


=1.238% 


$101,181 
=1.169% 


$102,467 
=1.230% 


(Centenary and World Service, including ‘‘Specials’’) 


AND PARTICIPATION OF BOARDS 


Board of 
Pensions 
and Relief 


$17,448 
= 0.640% 


$15,243 
=0.535% 


$15,470 
=0.514% 


Included in Report of moneys 
contributed for Support of 
Annual Conference Claimants 


on 
oo 
msg 


ll e6 
Oo or 
i=) 
ns 
— 
Sk 


$63,225 
=0.743% 


$90,969 
=1.051% 


$84,357 
= 1.013% 


American 


Bible 
Society 


$44,059 
=1.615% 


$42,258 
= 1.482% 


$46,720 
= 1.552% 


$67,829 
=1.957% 


$70,388 
= 1.645% 


$106,501 
= 1.046% 


$133,727 
=0.849% 


$143,854 
=0.946% 


$142,992 


= 1.067% 


$143, 103 
=1.130% 


$141,819 
=1.198% 


$84,342 
=0.991% 


$81,359 
=0.940% 


$74,889 
=0.899% 


Centenary 
Annuities Federal Co-opera- 
and Trust Council of tion and 
Funds Churches Promotion 
Lae Sg tel coer * $1,869,655 
1 at PUA Bape greets =11.864% 
$65,902" 5 kan Senne $865,165 
NW OA ei an 8 =5.692% 
$213,487 $6,000 843,697 
=1.5938% =0.045% =6.296% 
$148,031 $1,000 $798,604 
=1.169% =0.008% =6.305% 
G28: 221 mine peas. 1sk reer $953,937 
Fa RAO UN gal es eS =8.060% 
ee eer $4,000 $516,477 
Siar Ree eana =0.047% =0-0U5 
bee eter $9,333 $359,943 
fies. cones =0.108% =4.160% 
Tene rons $8,000 $419,629 
Sep e Reh om « =0.096% =5.0388% 


(In years for which no separate report is made above the Federal Council of Churches 
received for its support contributions made directly by the Boards, rather than paid from 
a central treasury.) 
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RECEIPTS BY AREAS AND CONFERENCES FOR FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD WORLD SERVICE 
YEARS AND NINE MONTHS OF FOURTH WORLD SERVICE YEAR 


(June 1, 1924~May 31, 1925) (June 1, 1925-May 31, 1925) (June 1, 1926-May 31, 1927) 
(June 1, 1927-Feb. 29, 1928) 


PAID TO WORLD SERVICE ON APPORTIONMENT 


oH z & =e ae 8 
Zz i) ee a) 

BS ee 5s Ze: 

AREAS AND CONFERENCES Bef 28 Ae Zag 

BE ae BE EL 

hes) RA BA Zan 
ATLANTA AREA)............. $78,517.08] $88,657.17) $83,289.77] $37,185.04 
Atlantean (Ro accecternnee toe 10,864.36 9,627.07; 10,514.01 975.07 
Mloriday(S)enesccter erase 4,205.50 5,609.26 4,443.30 1,541.20 
Georgia (F). 0. erecta es 4,455.44 4,558 .93 4,557.54 3,034.78 
Saint Johns River (S)....... 27,647.29} 34,230.34) 31,681.86} 12,196.93 
Savannah (F)...... os 4,100.87 4,089.65 4,504.65 1,794.38 
South Carolina (F)......... 23,097 .27 24,875.53 22,700.29 13,657.28 
South Florida (S).......... 4,146.35 5,666.39 4,888.12 985.40 
BostonpARBAy a cation ce $360,454.64) $332,404.14) $324,874.77] $162,312.90 
IMainen(S) serecee ens hanno 43,935.02} 40,361.96] 40,490.47] 17,081.91 
New England (S).......... 180,761.80}. 167,513.85} 160,403.00) 81,235.39 
New England Southern (S)..} 81,242.39) 75,141.33} 78,056.98} 48,758.12 
New Hampshire (8)........ 40,777.31 34,702.49 31,246.84 14, 260.56 
Vermonti(S)sessserccee ce 13, 738.12 14,684.51 14,677.48 5,976.92 
BuFFALO ARBFA.............. $563,120.81] $571,838.26} $543,190.64] $314,194.77 
Central New York (F)...... 149,327.01] 171,769.02) 156,531.54) 105,750.58 
Genesee(R) Me. ees 146,085.61} 150,417.67} 146,040.38) 95,590.06 
Northern New York-(S)... 90,285.85} 80,809.38} 74,237.60] 34,610.76 
Troya(S)ie tee serine ase 177,422.34) 168,842.19} 166,381.12 78 , 243.37 
CHATTANOOGA AREA......... $57,915.05} $51,407.47) $53,099.98) $33,263.03 
labama (F).. 2s endef a. 4,757.13 4,946.25 4,163.56 2,887.03 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic (F)..... 4,740.64 4,610.39 4,867.86 3,042.90 
Central Tennessee (F)...... 2,139.36 2,033.58 2,053.11 1,425.60 
East Tennessee (F)......... 8,844.41 4,724.57 6,479.68 3,184.00 
Holston (F). 8.22 ..5404..- 28,193.50} 26,665.67} 25,741.58) 17,783.15 
North Carolina (F)......... 9,240.01 8,427.01 9,794.19 4,990.35 
CEICAGOVARDA ae ewctryenb $483,791.02] $551,759.67] $523,084.88] $335,325.19 
Central Illinois (F)......... 77,597.94] 79,162.29] 77,815.89] 50,329.95 
Central Swedish (F)........ 19,419.11 20,121.01 22, 236.00 13,870.58 
Chicago Northwest (F)..... 20,183.60} 20,304.19} 22,073.52] 16,255.17 
Tilinois'(EN., . sass Be 148,334.81} 157,706.31} 140,170.03} 89,031.59 
Norwegian-Danish (F) 11,626.14 11,017.28 8,854.02 5,813.27 
Rockskiver! (Ei): stevie 206,629.42} 263,448.59] 251,935.42} 160,024.63 
CincInNaTI AREA............ $803,751.23] $972,555.39} $796,351.62] $534,095.06 
Kentucky 0) porese mee OUe cic 17,064.99 23 , 887.12 17,311.05 13,257.44 
North-East Ohio (F)....... 384,197.04] 471,050.62} 405,171.22} 269,828.70 
OHIGNKE)..... <<! HIS bees. 163,362.46] 186,158.70) 148,472.62} 104,805.45 
Wiest Ohio! (EB) iter. rm ences 239,126.74 291,458.95] 225,396.73] 146,203.47 
CoviINGTON Ze. V a clave aoe $41,227.21] $40,266.86) $35,917.66) $21,061.11 
Central Missouri (S)....... 8,707.74 9,200.72 6,909.09 4,412.87 
Lexington (8)vs aise. vse 24,509.91] 28,234.80} 22,716.19} 11,208.28 
ancoln | (i) ataven tase ia 3,426.30 3,327.84 2,305.42 2,186.96 
Little Rock (F)............ 4,583 .26 4,503.50 3,986.96 3,303.00 
DunveEr: ARBA....,0.2..0.+- $133,213.96} $136,332.72] $133,501.54) $89,725.24 
Coloradol(H) Wie. sce 3a 98,857.16} 102,053.16} 98,779.19} 68,405.48 
New Mexico (F)........... 7,804.59 8,676.25 9,715.16 5,588.18 
Southwest Spanish Miss. (F). 1,087.78 1,289.45 1,338.89 1,200.01 
Utah Mission (F).......... 7,123.38 7,570.04 7,373.05 3,664.11 
Western Swedish (F)....... 7,311.20 6,782.82 5, 657.96 5, 188.00 
Wyoming State (F)........ 11,029.85 9,961.00} 10,687.29 5,679.46 
Derrorr ARBA...........+++ $384,238.77] $451,982.08] $409,931.61] $283,942.53 
Central German (F)........ 42,753.84 46,012.60! 39,954.55] 27,952.59 


Total 

Three Years 
and Nine 
Months 


$287 , 649.06 
34,980.51 


105,756.42 
14,489.55 
84,330.37 
15, 686.26 


$1,180, 046.45 
141,869.36 
589,914.04 
278,198.82 
120, 987.20 

49,077.03 


$1, 992,344.48 
583,378.15 
538 , 133 .72 
279,943 .59 
590,889.02 


$195, 685.53 
16,753.97 
17,261.79 

7,651.65 
23, 182.66 


Average Annual 
Payment Per 


Member 


98 , 383.90 
32,451.56 


$1,893, 960.76 
284, 906.07 
75, 646.70 
78,816.48 
535, 242.74 
37,310.71 
882,038 .06 


$3,106, 753.30: 
71,520.60 
1,530, 247.58 
602,799.23 
902, 185.89 


$138, 472.84 
29, 230.42 
81,669.18 
11,196.52 
16,376.72 


$492,773.46 
368 , 094.99 
31,784.18 
4,916.13 
25,730.58 
24,939.98 
37,307.60 


$1,530,094 .99 
156, 673 .58 


WR ew 
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RECEIPTS BY AREAS AND CONFERENCES FOR FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD WORLD SERVICE 
YEARS AND NINE MONTHS OF FOURTH WORLD SERVICE YEAR—Continued 


(June 1, 1924-May 31, 1925) (June 1, 1925-May 31, 1926) (June 1, 1926-May 31, 1927) 
(June 1, 1927-Feb. 29, 1928) 


PAID TO WORLD SERVICE ON APPORTIONMENT 


123} 
he Lonel wh 
zs Ss Brgy 
& ° 

AREAS AND CONFERENCES E's ip can 

Sip Ss ZS 

AS 33 aS 

in RN arp) 
Detroit (6) s5;....535.-e¢n - 192,793.00} 248,669.91] 215,396.89 
Michigan (F). fio nerd 139,551.50) 152,263.06] 145,033.15 
Northern Swedish (F)...... 6,048.43 7,310.51 6,229.02 
Norwegian-Danish Miss. (F). 3,092.00 2,726.00 3,318.00 
HELENA IV eater ihe bra he $83,429.55] $75,589.26] $71,649.59 
Inter-Mountain (F)........ 18,110.55 13, 269.80 14,865.24 
Montana State (F)......... 82,166.73 33,056.39 32,319.66 
North Dakota (F)......... 33, 152.27 29,263.07 24,464.69 
INDIANAPOLIS ARFA.......... $471,877.13} $458,154.61] $456,342.95 
Indiana (COE Saomoce tonnes 120,143.89] 148,424.66} 136,136.33 
North Indiana (S)......... 197,577.04] 198,081.66} 193,066.56 
Northwest Indiana (F)...... 103,108.30} 87,955.74} 92,857.79 
Southern Illinois (S)........ 51,047.90] 338,692.55} 34,282.27 
Kansas City ARBA.......... $500,388.51] $469,581.44] $464,975.61 
Kanes (Ss suc. las-tes. 146,268.44| 150,319.15} 143,285.73 
Missouri(B) eae... dens cna! 19,660.16 20,578.16 19,407.93 
Northwest Kansas (F)...... 28,640.34] 30,212.97} 25,021.97 
Oklahoma (F)............. 67,429.29} 59,733.98} 64,327.99 
Saint. Louis (B)i.isonen vac 85,459.51 83,358.27 79, 204.82 
Southern (F).............- 24,240.72 17,710.28 17,542.64 
Southwest Kansas (F)...... 128,640.05] 107,668.63] 116,184.53 
New ORLEANS ARBA......... $92,348.63} $76,156.00] $89,204.81 
Central Alabama (F)....... 8,981.43 6,907 .33 8,409.58 
Leuisiana (PF)... 2 -..-c--..- 15,968.61 12,413.78] 16,808.11 
Mississippi (S)............- 12,999.50} 15,992.31 15,993.12 
Tennessee (F) . 4,714.37 4,487.45 6,057.25 
Texanl(E) NG. tor de 15,770.23] 11,756.00] 15, 991.28 
Upper Mississippi (S)....... 17,409.80 13,940.55 13, 288 .20 
West Texas (F)............ 16,504.69 10,708.58 12,657 .32 
NEW: YorE ARDA... 0.6.6 esc $633,451.16) $607,282.70] $599,063.86 
Eastern Swedish (S)........ 11,181.45 10,128.44 10,307.86 
East German (S).......... 20,301.10 19,769.82 17,177.73 
Newark (O)inccpescreckeavacre« ot 231,988.89) 232,101.21} 227,909.59 
New: Vorki(S)) Sosssectisee- 129,072.13] 122,766.47) 121,355.13 
New York East (8)........ 240,907.59} 222,516.76} 222,313.55 
OMAHAD ARMA, cte0 ser sais. $464,197.51) $486, 781.74| $460,174.70 
Des Moines (F)............ 90 , 272.59 89,993.15 85,619.32 
LO FOS) erect RRO Damen ic 58,619.36 48 995.39 52,950.51 
Nebraska (9 )ji0. es ccccnes 161,321.89] 177,684.30] 152,872.58 
Northwest Iowa (F)........ 53,405.00 64,231.63 58,617.71 
Upper Iowa (F)............ 100,578.67} 105,877.27] 110,114.58 
PHILADELPHIA ARBA......... $704,712.66} $702,154.41} $679,019.72 
Delaware(S)\...co eros 34,664.69 38,026.77 39,639.22 
New Jersey (S).........-.- 157,360.62} 161,040.86] 155,471.13 
Philadelphia (S)........... 288,800.35] 271,913.80) 266,128.01 
Wyoming (8) fo eecscae os 223,887.00) 281,172.98] 217,781.36 
PitrspuRGH ARBA........... $605,901.06] $593,607.50] $586,761 .23 
Pirie (5) ict nenbeeins wetne > 174,427.60] 166,737.74) 169,595.34 
Pittsburgh (CE) mets 320,260.55) 326,416.31] 319,714.23 
West Virginia (F).......... 111,212.91) 100,453.45 97,451.66 
PORTLAND: ARBA....3.5... «222 00:3 $154,252.56] $148,097.00] $151,913.04 
Columbia River (F)........ 32,213.01 81,379.56 30,484.70 
ROI (EP os an deta 55,723.14 51,828.63 58, 288 .80 
Puget Sound (F)........... 66,316.41 64,888 81 63,189.54 


Nine Months 
Fourth World 
Service Year 


155, 969.99 
92,978 .35 
4,505.60 
2,536.00 


$42,835.59 
9,515.12 
17,933 .30 
15,387.17 


$274,516.60 
99, 150.18 
91,073.92 
61, 284.84 
23, 007 . 66 


$275,570.19 
68,675.75 


13,151. 
75,422. 


$10,391. 
471 


1,449. 
1,830. 
1,046. 
1,257. 
1,920. 
2,416. 


$280,645. 
047 


43,991. 
99,460. 


$255,394. 
50,779. 
28 , 268. 
90,949. 
33,164. 
52,232. 


$302,078. 
15,004. 
85,547. 
105,901. 
95,624. 


$395, 267 .26 
114,633 .82 
215,747.74 

64,885.70 


$90,270.22 
17,725.49 
33,581.47 
38 , 963.26 


Three Years 
and Nine 
Months 


Total 


807,829.79 
529,826.06 
24,093 56 
11,672.00 


$273 , 503.99), 


55,760.71 
115,476.08 
102,267.20. 


$1, 660,891.29 
498 855.06 
674,799.18 
345 , 206.67 
142,030.38 


$1,710,455.75 
08 549 .07 
71,061.73 
100, 108.76 
231,587.85 
298 , 597 .02 
72,645.62 
427,915.70 


$268, 101.21 
24,769 .84 
46,639 .50 
46,815.63 
16,255.99 
44,775.11 
46,558.55 
42,286.59 


$2,120,442 .92 
35,665.31 
64,688.17 

817,705.60 
417,185.07 
785, 198.77 


$1,666, 548.76 
316, 664.99 
188 , 833 .85 
582,828 .30 
209,418 .53 
368 , 803 .09 


$2, 387,965.50 
127,335.50 
559,420.55 
932,744.08 
768 465.37 


$2, 181,537.05 
625, 394.50 
1,182, 138.33 
374,003.72 


$544, 532.82 
111,802.76 
199,422.04 
233 , 308 .02 


Average Annual | 
Payment Per 
Member 
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RECEIPTS BY AREAS AND CONFERENCES FOR FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD WORLD SERVICE 
YEARS AND NINE MONTHS OF FOURTH WORLD SERVICE YEAR—Continued 


(June 1, 1924~-May 31, 1925) (June 1, 1925-May 31, 1926) (June 1, 1926-May 31, 1927) 
(June 1, 1927-Feb. 29, 1928) 


PAID TO WORLD SERVICE ON APPORTIONMENT 


ArzAs AND CONFERENCES 


Saint Paut ARBA........... 
Dakota (yi 0e oe tes tas 
Minnesota (F)............. 
Northern Minnesota (F).... 
West Wisconsin (F)........ 
Wisconsin (FP). o.cs. sec. 


San Francisco AREA........ 
@aliforniat(h) ie: <2 aeescens 
Latin-American Mission. (8). 
Pacific Chinese Mission (F).. 
Pacific German (F)......... 
Pacific Japanese Miss. (F)... 
Pacific Swedish (F)......... 
Southern California (F)..... 
Western Norw.-Danish (F).. 


WasHIncTon AREA.......... 
Baltimore (S).............. 
Central Pennsylvania (S).. .. 
Washington (8) 
Wilmington (S) 


Fornign ConrerENncEs 
MISCELLANEOUS 


First World 
Service Year 


37,274.74 


24,766.01 
80, 254.33 


4,661.40 


$595, 663.74 
229,577.05 
230,854.34 

31,312.70 
103,919.65 


$22,031.11 
679.36 


fas) 
a Oo 
5 = 3 
£8 Ee 
awe Ss 
[=e UE 
gp He 
Do Aa 
$237,876.68] $229,578.42 
27 348.47 20,411.46 
43,593.59 49,074.30 
56,878.45 45,516.69 
31,525.22 31,892.55 
78,535.95 82, 683 .42 
$409,481.67] $418,172.52 
94,104.83 97,514.62 
1,531.45 1,419.67 
1,952.47 883 .09 
2,684.35 2,814.00: 
3,786.34 3,119.12 
4,152.55 3,849.50 
297,410.18} 303,571.17 
3,909.50 5,001.35 
$620,790.69] $607,569.26 
232,445.26) 227,912.37 
252,431.68] 247,181.80 
30,914.89 30,126.21 
104,998.86} 102,348.88 
$16,601.85} $18,052.00 
4,467.56 778 .32 


Nine Months 
Fourth World 
Service Year 


$152, 103 .03 
20,411.84 
82,031.94 
29,215.97 
19,751.77 
50,691.51 


$279 , 597.46 
64,191.58 


3,523.00 
202,237.14 
1,994.00 


$294, 374.67 
110,590.70 
132,368 .62 

8, 267.88 
43,147.47 


$13,416.64 


1,565.24 


ine 


: 
$ 
: 


Total 
and N: 


Months 


$864, 160.09 
105,441.51 
172,157.11 
186,460.71 
107,935.55 
292,165.21 


$1, 542,325.20 
360, 667 .67 
5,477.12 
4,166.64 
10,163 .24 
13,862.71 
16,372.21 
1,116, 049.36 
15,566.25 


$2,118 , 398.36 
800, 525.38 
862,836.44 
100,621.68 
354,414.86 


$70,101.60 
7,490.48 


“ « | Average Annual 
tor rere | Payment Per 
SSS35axz | Member 


. Nors.—Receipts above reported for first nine months of Fourth World Service Year include Cash re- 
ceipts of Conference Treasurers at sessions, Fall 1927, of Conferences marked “‘F,” above. Receipts for nine 
months ending February 29, 1928, do not include receipts of Conference Treasurers at sessions, Spring 1928, 
of Conferences marked “‘S,” above—except in the Latin-American Mission, the Mississippi and Upper Mis- 


sissippi Conferences. 


THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: The condition of the 
Churches and their related institutions in the various Episcopal 
Areas is presented to the General Conference by the Resident 
Bishops in their quadrennial reports. They may also discuss 
such political, economic, educational and other social forces in 
the various countries as may bear on the progress of the Chris- 
tian Movement throughout the world. In view of these reports, 
the Corresponding Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions 
will not attempt to present to the General Conference any 
detailed review of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the different countries, but will seek to point out the influences 
throughout the world that are affecting our foreign mission 
policies and programs. 

During the past quadrennium, through their annual reports 
to the Board of Foreign Missions, the Corresponding Secretaries 
have, each year, brought to the attention of the Churches the 
new conditions confronting foreign missions in the world to-day, 
with the inevitable necessary changes in approach, methods and 
missionary personnel, together with an equal necessity for a 
clearer understanding of our goals and our peculiar functions 
as a foreign mission agency. : 

The effort to understand the profound and far-reaching social 
and economic upheaval through which the world is now passing, 
especially as it affects non-white peoples, and to adapt our 
thinking concerning foreign missions to these new conditions, 
has been the unique problem of the quadrennium’s work. 

Through every possible source, your Secretaries have sought 
information which would help the Board to study the aims, 
motives and methods of foreign missions for the new world in 
which we live. As in other years, the Board has had the benefit 
of the experience of other foreign mission agencies in the United 
States and Canada, through the Foreign Missions Conference 
and its Committee of Reference and Counsel. Through this 
co-operating Conference, the Board has been represented on 
the International Missionary Council which has reflected in its 
meetings, bulletins and International Review the latest infor- 
mation from the missionary societies of Great Britain and 
Europe and from the National Councils of the various mission 
fields. Through these international interdenominational con- 
tacts, it has been increasingly clear during the quadrennium 
that the problems of adjustment to post-war conditions, of meet- 
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ing a changing world situation and of falling financial support 
are being faced by all denominations in all countries with 
striking similarity, both as to scope and degree. 

It is also apparent in all sending countries, that many of 
the difficulties which confront foreign missions are due to gen- 
eral conditions in the Churches themselves. As far as Canada 
and the United States are concerned, the effect of home base 
conditions on foreign missions emerged with unmistakable 
clearness at the great Foreign Missions Convention held at 
Washington, D. C., January 28 to February 2, 1925. Whatever 
the topic presented, the speakers and leaders from both countries 
continually set forth the effect on foreign missions of our mate- 
rial prosperity ; our emphasis on increased material equipment 
for our Churches and institutions at home; the unusual increase 
of local benevolent appeals; the cynical and critical attitudes 
manifest in all circles; the shattered idealism among the coun- 
try’s youth, especially among the students, due largely to the 
World War; lack of interest in the churches, and the amazing 
lack of intelligent understanding of the needs of the world and 
the work of foreign missions. 

To this list there may also be added the effect abroad among 
non-Christian and non-white peoples of our race prejudices and 
antagonisms in America; the un-Christian contacts of govern- 
ments; the exploitation methods of unscrupulous financial and 
commercial enterprises abroad, and our failure to realize the 
ideals of justice and righteousness in our own social and indus- 
trial relations. And, probably most important of all, thousands 
of foreign students in American colleges and universities have 
influenced the thinking of American students regarding foreign 
missions, 

At the Washington Convention and elsewhere, your Secre- 
taries have endeavored to show that all these weaknesses in the 
spiritual life of America are of prime concern to all foreign 
mission agencies. 

We have thought it to be our duty to keep these great issues 
continually before the Churches, especially as they bear on the 
success of our work overseas, and to co-operate in every way 
possible with all constructive agencies and movements for their 
remedy. As in previous generations, possibly again, there may 
flow into our western Churches the reflex influence of the Chris- 
tian Movement abroad for the revitalizing and energizing of 
the spiritual forces of western Christianity. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Karly in the quadrennium the problems of the evangelical 
movement in South America pressed themselves upon us. . In 
February, 1916, in Panama, representatives of some sixty reli- 
gious organizations made plans for an enlarged program of 
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service for Latin-America, for the advancement of the work 
of individual Boards and for the organization of many union 
educational institutions, presses, hospitals and social centers. 
Many of these plans for the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
been carried out as a part of the Centenary program. 

Since 1916, however, conditions have greatly changed in 
Latin-America. Readjustments everywhere are needed. These 
nations have grown stronger economically and _ politically. 
Social movements have arisen which mark a new interest by 
the common people in the development of their countries. The 
educational forces have taken on new life. Governments are 
reorganizing their school systems, making necessary a restudy 
and readjustment of the work of mission schools. New health 
movements are demanding leadership. The beginnings of 
organized charities and philanthropies are new, challenging 
programs. Recent emphasis on agricultural education gives new 
opportunities for Christian teachers in that subject. Above all, 
the spiritual awakening among all classes, especially among 
university students, offers great opportunities for helpful guid- 
ance. In countries like Chile and Brazil, government officials 
and other ieading citizens have professed deep interest in Evan- 
gelical Christianity and its power to aid their countries in 
solving their problems. 

In no part of the world are there more remarkable transfor- 
mations taking place than in South America. Physically, great 
stretches of territory, hitherto far removed from the outer world, 
are becoming accessible. The recent laws restricting immigra- 
tion to the United States are fixing attention upon South 
America as the great continent for emigration from Europe and 
Asia. There has been a gradual development of a middle class, 
with the introduction of a new consciousness among laboring 
people. There is a new appreciation of social problems by the 
educated classes, most of which came about during and after 
the World War. There has come a breaking up of the old fixed 
castes, and to-day thé social system of South America is in 
solution. University students, formerly consisting chiefly of 
some of the government officials and privileged classes, were 
preparing themselves to continue the ruling and exploiting of 
the great mass of peon labor. More recently many have changed 
their attitude and are now giving themselves to the education 
of the laborers and to working out with them a new democratic 
conception of national life. ae or 

Large numbers of women, heretofore prohibited from partici- 
pating in the solution of great social and educational problems 
because of their seclusion within their own family and social 
circles, have begun to take a part in the discussion of the great 
surging questions stirring their nations. Many women have 
entered industry. Even the lower class women, in some South 
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American countries, haye come into a class consciousness and 
are now educating themselves, often with the help of their more 
fortunate sisters. 

Most significant of all is the new spiritual movement. A few 
years ago it looked very much as though the leaders in South 
America were carrying that continent into a materialistic 
philosophy where religion would have little place in life. In 
South America, even to a greater extent than in other countries 
of the world, the materialistic emphasis of modern life is now 
being challenged. If the spiritual forces in South America are 
to prevail, there must be found some new ways of alliance 
between them and the great social, economic and educational 
renaissance. This marked revival of interest in spiritual matters 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the recent appearance of 
an extraordinary book, The Invisible Christ, written by Dr. 
Ricardo Rojas, president of the government university of the 
Argentine in Buenos Aires, probably the greatest educator to-day 
in Latin-America. ‘This book is becoming to South America 
what The Christ of the Indian Road has meant for India and 
the Hast. 

In the midst of these changing conditions the Congress of 
Christian Work in South America was held in Montevideo, 
March 29 to April 8, 1925. One hundred representatives of 
English-speaking America and 100 leaders of Spanish and 
Portuguese-speaking America, accompanied by a number of 
spiritual leaders from Europe, considered twelve reports which 
had been prepared after months of patient study and invyesti- 
gation. These reports concerned the unoccupied fields of South 
America with special attention to the Indian population, educa- 
tion, evangelism, social movements, medical missions and health 
ministry, the Church and the community; religious education, 
the production and distribution of literature; the relations 
between foreign and national workers; co-operation and unity, 
and certain special religious problems arising out of the charac- 
teristic features of the South-American mind, with an attempt 
to understand the relation of the main forces of a spiritual 
order which disputes the leadership of Jesus Christ in South 
America. 

The Board of Foreign Missions was represented at the Mon- 
tevideo Congress by ten officially appointed delegates, of whom 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell was the chairman. The findings 
of the Conference calling for an enlarged co-operative program 
constitute the greatest challenges which the constituent Boards 
in the Committee on Co-operation in Latin-America have ever 
faced. Among the immediate needs to be provided co-opera- 
tively by the Boards working in South America are a continental 
evangelistic campaign; a continental survey of religious educa- 
tion and the development of a curriculum with literature; a 
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conference of publishers and editors; the creation of a more 
adequate literature dealing with the evangelical movement and 
very greatly enlarged facilities for the evangelical educational 
institutions ; the provision of a specialist in social service ; a spe- 
cialist in public health; a publication agent; a secretary for 
co-operation for Spanish-speaking South America; secretaries 
for certain regional committees of co-operation; apologetic lec- 
turers and special workers among students in university centers 
and workers among Indians. 

After three years many of these undertakings are in process. 
Most notable among them was the return visit of Dr. Wade 
Crawford Barclay for the purpose of making a survey of reli- 
gious education; developing a curriculum with appropriate 
literature for both teachers and pupils for the different age 
groups; studying the needs of the pioneer, one-room Sunday 
Schools and of the Christian educational institutions for reli- 
gious education. 

As a result of his conferences, Dr. Barclay has challenged 
the Churches in South America and the co-operating Boards 
in the United States with the most comprehensive plan for 
modern religious education ever developed in any mission field. 
It involves the expenditure for the preparation, translation and 
publication of curricula of religious education, over a. five- 
year period, of approximately $60,000. These funds are being 
sought from all the Boards and agencies concerned. The share 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, about $10,000, has now 
been underwritten and other Boards have responded sufficiently 
to guarantee that the project will go forward. 

Another direct result of the Montevideo Congress is the move- 
ment for an educational advance in South America, in which 
the Boards, having educational institutions in both Portuguese 
and Spanish-speaking countries, are presenting the needs of 
their educational institutions and training schools to the Ameri- 
can public for more adequate equipment, enlarged quarters and 
better staffs. The total amount sought for the thirteen institu- 
tions 1s $2,590,000. 

In this educational advance, Methodist Episcopal institutions 
have a large and important place: the American Institute for 
Boys and Girls at La Paz; Colegio Americano e Instituto Ward, 
Buenos Aires; Union Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires; 
Santiago College, Santiago, Chile, and the Lima High School, 
under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, in Peru. 

This movement represents the first attempt ever made to enlist 
the support of the North American friends of South America 
in any large way for a constructive educational program. While 
this campaign has revealed the amazing lack of knowledge of 
South America and an apparent indifference throughout the 
years on the part of North America to attempt to understand 
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and to cultivate the friendship of our South American neigh- 
bors, it has challenged all of the institutions and the Mission 
Boards, to continue every possible effort until the needs and 
opportunities of our evangelical educational institutions have 
made new friends for their support throughout North America. 

In response to the call from Montevideo for apologetic lec- 
turers and for evangelistic leaders, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has arranged for a visit by Dr. E. Stanley Jones to South 
America, during the summer of 1928. Dr. Jones will visit the 
great city centers and educational institutions, and will give 
special attention to the training in evangelism of our Christian 
workers and the deepening of the spiritual life of the churches. 

Certainly, your Corresponding Secretaries feel that the devel- 
opment of an understanding of the new problems in South 
America and the new place which South America is rapidly 
taking in the affections and the understanding of North Amer- 
ica, is one of the outstanding movements of the quadrennium. 

No other single factor, either in South America or in North 
America, has been so powerful in effecting these significant 
movements as the deep spirituality and dominant leadership of 
our Resident Bishop, William F. Oldham. Bishop Oldham is 
completing twelve years of Episcopal supervision of the work in 
South America, and we rejoice that the closing of his active 
Episcopal career is seeing such marvelous changes in the land 
of his adoption. 


THE CHURCH AND NATIONALISM IN MEXICO 


With the possible exception of Russia and Turkey, there prob- 
ably has not been in all the world a more rapidly awakened 
sense of nationhood than has come to Mexico in recent years. 
After the fall of the Diaz regime in May, 1911, in revolution 
after revolution, with the attendant changes of government, 
Mexico found herself struggling against the octopus-lke influ- 
ences, social, economic, financial and ecclesiastical, which were 
threatening to crush out her very life. Her natural resources, 
especially her rich deposits of silver and oil, were conceded to 
foreign investors. _ Her rich agricultural lands became the 
“haciendas” of wealthy absentee landlords, some of whom were 
foreigners. Millions of her peon peoples of mixed blood were 
struggling in a condition close to slavery. There was no public 
school system. The Church, aided and supported by the State 
for three centuries, had controlled the education of her youth. 
The Church had become enormously wealthy in land and en- 
dowments. These and other problems would have discouraged” 
statesmen of the strongest will. They were, however, vigorously 
approached and attacked by President Obregon and his suc- 
cessor, President Calles, in one of the most dramatic political 
revivals which the world has seen in these modern days. Taking 
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their stand squarely on the new constitution, adopted in 1917, 
these new leaders of Mexico began to set their house in order 
and to plan for the education of her people; the economic recon- 
struction of the country; the disestablishment of the Church; 
the development of Mexico’s natural resources for the benefit 
of Mexico, and the construction of public works and public 
utilities throughout the nation. 

Karly in the quadrennium, the Mission Boards doing work in 
Mexico began to feel the influence of the new government and 
the new constitution as it was affecting the evangelical move- 
ment in Mexico. An emergency conference on July 22, 1925, 
in Nashville, Tenn., brought together representatives of the 
Mission Boards in the United States and a special deputation 
from Mexico, for the purpose of considering the legal status of 
foreign missionaries and foreign missionary property, in view 
of the provisions of the new constitution. It was discovered 
that only native Mexicans -by birth could perform the functions 
of a minister of religion in Mexico, which clearly affected imme- 
diately and in a far-reaching way the functions of the foreign 
missionary. All church’ buildings had to be registered with the 
government; every Pastor had to be enrolled with his local gov- 
ernment; all church property automatically passed to the owner- 
ship of the nation, the government giving the right to use the 
property for legitimate church purposes. All religious instruc- 
tion was banished from elementary schools, and all schools had 
to conform with the government curriculum and be under the 
inspection of government agents. 

While, manifestly, these radical provisions were made neces- 
sary in Mexico in order to curtail and eliminate the abuses of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which had arisen through 300 
years of its domination in Mexico, it was apparent that there 
was nothing to do but for the evangelical movement in Mexico 
to conform in every possible way ; to co-operate with the Mexican 
people and government for the development of the social, moral 
and spiritual life of the Mexican people, and not interfere in 
any way in governmental and political affairs. 

Upon the urgent invitation of the Resident Bishop, George 
A. Miller, and the Mexico Annual Conference, Secretary Diffen- 
dorfer visited Mexico in February and March, 1926. He con- 
ferred at length with the Field Finance Committee and our 
Mexican lay and ministerial leaders regarding our future rela- 
tions to the development of the evangelical movement in 
Mexico. : 

Your Secretary found a sympathetic understanding of the posi- 
tion of the Mexican Government on Church matters and a 
willingness to make necessary adjustments. Conferences with 
officials high in government circles, with educators, lawyers and 
business men in Mexico, clearly showed that the evangelical 
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movement had nothing to lose but everything to gain in placing 
itself squarely behind every effort to conform with the law, and 
by so doing, ally itself with the new social forces for the remak- 
ing of old Mexico. 

The events of succeeding months have abundantly justified 
this position. By his very wise and statesman-like handling of 
the work of the missionaries, as well‘as by adjustment of his 
own place as an Episcopal leader, Bishop Miller has created 
a spirit and enthusiasm among our Mexican Methodists which 
gives great promise for the future work of the Church. There 
is a self-respect, a willingness to assume responsibility; a desire 
to come to self-support, and, above all, an intense missionary 
passion that expresses itself in gifts and volunteers from the 
Mexican churches for Central America, that show that we have 
in Mexico a Church born of foreign missionary endeavor that 
will come to self-direction, self-support and_ self-propagation 
probably as quickly as in any other country of the world. The 
adjustments which have been made, due to the nationalistic 
movement in Mexico in recent years, and the consequent effects 
of these adjustments upon Mexican Methodists, lay and clerical, 
furnish one of the most challenging studies in the founding and 
developing of an indigenous Church which the quadrennium has 
revealed. 

During this period of transition, it is imperative that Ameri- 
can Methodists stand-by our loyal and devoted leaders in Mexico, 
supporting them not only with the necessary funds, but also 
by their prayers and by an intelligent understanding of their 
problems. 


A NEW AFRICA 
Central and South Africa 


Africa, comparatively unknown a generation ago, is the oldest 
mission field of the Methodist Episcopal Church and has been 
occupied at many strategic points. Our forces, however, were 
widely scattered and the funds available were inadequate for any 
real occupation or strong concentration. With the Centenary 
advance, marked developments have taken place and the Board 
of Foreign Missions has been recognized as one of those con- 
tributing most largely to the evangelization of the second largest 
continent in the world. 

Some of the facts which are affecting the missionary work of 
the Church in Africa to-day are: new means of communication, 
railways, roads, steamers; improved health conditions; estab- 
lished governments; the expansion of commerce and industry; 
a new sense of the African’s value; an awakening conscience 
in regard to the African; the new racial consciousness among 
the Africans themselves; the almost universal condemnation of 
forced labor for private profits; more stringent regulation of 
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the drink traffic, and the increased provision of medical assist- 
ance. There is, also, added interest in education and a new 
attitude toward missions, one that no longer looks upon the 
missionary movement as the “irrelevant hobby of a few.” Think- 
Ing men are now seeing more clearly than ever that the mission- 
aries carry the solution of Africa’s difficult and complex 
problems. 

To a marked degree, recent missionary developments in 
Africa have been due to the visits of two educational commis- 
sions under the leadership of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, secretary 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York. 

Rarely has the Church received larger dividends than from 
its whole-hearted support of the first commission, financed by 
the Mission Boards and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, which produced 
the volume on Education in Africa, dealing largely with condi- 
tions on the West Coast. The value of this report was recog- 
nized even:more widely in Great Britain than in America. The 
British government set up an Advisory Committee on Education 
to the British Colonial Office and requested Dr. Jones to lead 
a second commission in the study of conditions in East Africa. 

The second volume, entitled Education in Kast Africa, is a 
masterly contribution to the whole enterprise, and is recognized 
as perhaps the best statement extant on education for primitive 
and rural peoples. 

Since the return of the second commission, important Confer- 
ences have been held at High Leigh, near London, in September, 
1924; at Hartford, Conn., in October, 1925, and at Le Zoute, 
Belgium, in September, 1926, all of them concerned with follow- 
ing up the recommendations of the two educational commis- 
sions. 

The Conference at Le Zoute, held under the auspices of the 
International Missionary Council, for the first time in history, 
brought together, officially, representatives of Mission Boards, 
governments and national groups to study the Christian Mission 
in Africa. About 250 delegates were present. An authority 
has stated, that “never has Africa had light concentrated from 
so varied and representative array of aspects on its varied 
human, economic, political, moral and intellectual concerns.” 

The situation created by the contact of western industrialism 
and commerce with primitive peoples in the search for raw 
material and cheap labor; the race questions which arise in their 
most acute form in South and Hast Africa; the most compli- 
cated array of languages and dialects, over 800 in number, of 
which more than 500 remain to be reduced to writing ; a pathetic 
paucity of literature; baffling problems of disease, slavery and 
forced labor; the rights and position of women; all of these 
modern problems were faced at Le Zoute. Remarkable una- 
nimity was shown in the findings which were reported back, to 
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the Mission Boards and Missions concerned, to be realized in the 
regular procedure of government and Church. 

The Le Zoute Conference was fully aware of the adverse 
factors which create conditions and an atmosphere in which 
it is difficult for the missionaries to carry on their work. ‘To 
the already serious race relatioris between the whites and the 
blacks, there must now be added the further complications of 
the birth of a new people in Africa, neither white nor black. 
The status of the Indians in Africa’s new political and indus- 
trial life is pressing for solution. As a result of European influ- 
ence largely, Africa’s society over huge areas is in process of 
disintegration. 

One of the notable developments of recent years has been the 
creation of the Institute of African Languages and Cultures 
under the expert leadership of Professor Westermann of Berlin 
and M. Henri Labouret of Paris. Plans are in progress for the 
setting up of a department of Christian literature to supple- 
ment the work of the Institute and provide for graded Bible 
lessons, a Bible Dictionary, commentaries, and other helps for 
Christian students and preachers to supplement the educational, 
scientific and other productions of the Institute. 

The Le Zoute Conference made a proposal for an interna- 
tional and co-operative attack on sleeping sickness, which is 
devastating Central Africa. It has attracted very favorable 
consideration and was one of the topics which came before the 
international bodies meeting at Geneva during the winter of 
1926-27. It seems assured that these suggestions will be carried 
into effect and help to rid Africa of one of its greatest dangers. 
A successful campaign against sleeping sickness may well lead 
to similar co-operative measures in the attack on malaria, tuber- 
culosis and other diseases which bear so heavily upon the African 
people. 

The education of the African heretofore has been largely in 
the hands of the Missions. Now governments are taking new 
interest and responsibility. As a result of the Phelps-Stokes 
commissions and the Conferences referred to, the whole approach 
to education in Africa is being re-formed and is now following 
very largely the lines which have been developed so successfully 
among the Negro people in the southern United States. An 
increasing number of visitors from Europe and Africa is coming 
to America under the guidance and with the assistance of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund to study these processes, and the promise 
of co-operation between the governments and the missions in 
the development of a system of education adapted to Africa and 
its needs, is perhaps broader and more hopeful of producing 
results than in any other continental Area. 

It is the hope that the marked difference of opinion and diffi- 
culties which have arisen in other great mission fields may be 
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avoided in Africa, and a process of co-operation may be built 
up between governments, missions, commercial interests and 
settlers which may well set a standard for other great mission 
Areas. 

Liberia, always of interest to America, furnishes one of the 
best illustrations of possibilities in co-operation. The Advisory 
Committee on Education in Liberia is a co-operating agency, in 
which the Mission Boards, the Colonization Societies and the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund are uniting in the support of an educa- 
tional adviser and staff. 

In less than three years this Committee, largely through its 
adviser, Mr. James L. Sibley, has brought all of the varied 
interests into hearty co-operation, has produced a new and up- 
to-date set of text books for the schools of Liberia, is developing 
a scientific study by trained anthropologists as a basis for govern- 
mental, industrial and educational development of the people, 
and has secured the whole-hearted and undivided support of 
Funds which have for years been withheld, awaiting some thor- 
oughly reliable and satisfactory avenue for use. 

The small, annual contributions which the Board of Foreign 
Missions makes to this Committee are bringing in returns which 
are beyond calculation and in actual cash values represent many 
times the amount of our own grant. The results which have 
been thus attained may well become an object of careful study 
with reference to other fields and lines of activity. 

The Corresponding Secretaries, in relation to their work in 
Africa, have been closely connected with the International Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Missions, representing thirty Mission 
Boards and Societies, both home and foreign. This association 
made a special study of agricultural and rural missions in prep- 
aration for the Jerusalem Conference, this being one of the most 
significant questions in its bearings upon all mission activity 
discussed at that Conference. 

One of the committees of the International Association of 
Agricultural Missions has been devoting its time for years to 
the study of women in rural Areas. As a direct result of this. 
activity, Prof. Mabel Carney, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, one of the acknowledged experts in this field, has 
made a tour of Africa and has produced, in consultation with 
the committee, a report on the education of girls and women 
in Africa, which is recognized as the greatest contribution of its 
kind in the history of modern missions. This committee, which 
will pursue its studies of rural women in Latin-America, India 
and China, in co-operation with other committees studying the 
rural home, the village community and village co-operative 
enterprises, will thus enable the Association to serve all Mission 
Boards and all Christian rural life in a spirit at once thoroughly 
scientific and profoundly Christian. 
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In parts of Africa, the continued existence of slavery and of 
forced labor arouses feelings both of compassion and of horror. 
Through another co-operative effort, a careful study of these 
conditions was made in parts of Africa by Prof. E. A. Ross, 
the noted sociologist of the University of Wisconsin. The 
report contained evidence so arresting that it was brought at 
once to the attention of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
and proved to be a most important document before the Com- 
mission of the League of Nations which was dealing with slavery 
and forced labor. There has followed an international conven- 
tion which seeks to eliminate slavery and to improve conditions 
of labor throughout the world. This convention has already 
been accepted and ratified by a number of nations, and it seems 
evident that slowly and surely the standards which it sets up 
will be universally accepted. Any nation which refuses or neg- 
lects to co-operate will almost be forced to do so by the awakened 
conscience and aroused public opinion of the world. 

One of the results of this new interest in Africa and in rural 
missions has been the choice of Africa as a subject for mission 
study during 1928-29. A series of new mission study textbooks 
on Africa is being produced which will be used by many thou- 
sands of people during this next year. Thus, we trust, the pres- 
ent situation and the notable achievements in education, the 
new relations with governments, better racial understanding, and 
the great enterprises in the improvement of health and labor 
conditions will be brought to the attention of the American peo- 

le. 

This is the message of the Le Zoute Conference to the Chris- 
tian churches of Europe and America: 

The new call is to a fresh advance, a further step forward, an enlarge- 
ment of our conception of the mission of the Christian Church. It is 
not a substitute for the call sounded by the pioneers of the missionary 
movement a century ago; still less is it something that contradicts that 
call, or makes it less imperative and urgent than before. Rather is it 


a call to go further, to break fresh ground, to expand our ideals of what 
the missionary obligation involves. 


- North Africa 


The North Africa Mission shows capable management. 
The work is carried on among the Mohammedan peoples and 
for the French and other Europeans. A program for youth, 
with homes for boys, a manual training school, a Bible 
institute for young men, commends itself. Mission centers in 
the chief cities are making progress. The devotion of the mis- 
sionaries is worthy of note. Some were in their places of labor 
before this field was taken over by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church under the direction of Bishop J. C. Hartzell. The mis- 
sionary spirit is registered in their children to a remarkable 
degree. A limited amount of medical werk is being accom- 
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plished. There is need of a central plant located near one of the 
leading cities, preferably Algiers, which should unite the manual 
training work being done at Sidi Aich and the Bible Institute in 
Algiers, with enlarged opportunity for both lines of training. 

There is great need that instead of sending our Christian con- 
verts back into the midst of Mohammedan centers in villages or 
towns, provision shall be made for Christian communities. The 
contrast between domestic conditions in the native section and 
the simplest form of home life under Christian influences is 
most striking. Our problem is to develop the Christian home, 
the Christian family, the Christian community. It is a slow 
process for the young people trained under Christian auspices to 
bring about changed conditions in the native village, or city, 
itself. It will greatly encourage the converts to be a part of a 
Christian community from which the evangelists may go into 
their former homes and among their kindred with a gospel of 
higher life for home and community. 

Funds are needed for the translation of Scriptures, hymns and 
other devotional books and the spread of literature in the native 
tongues. Certain friends have recently been found who are con- 
tributing to the building of an efficient dispensary in one of the 
leading native villages, the purpose of which is to serve several 
adjacent villages as well. 

It seems to us that our work will be more acceptable to the 
French Government and can be conducted at less expense, if a 
larger percentage of our missionaries provided for North Africa 
are people of French extraction. The whole question of our 
evangelistic and training work in France, as indicated else- 
where, is, therefore, closely linked with our North Africa Mis- 
sion. 


CHANGING POLICIES IN EUROPE 


Europe is a combination of many states and governments. 
The Continent may be conveniently divided, for our thinking 
and service, into three rather distinct groups. 

1. The territories where Methodism is altogether, or well- 
nigh, self-supporting and is rapidly becoming a part of our 
missionary home base, its constituent sharing with the Meth- 
odists of America in extending the Gospel to other and less 
privileged portions of the world. Switzerland, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia come under this head. In any growing conference there 
are dependent churches and institutions. This is true in the 
most advanced fields of Europe. It is true in America. It will 
always characterize growing fields. The younger and more 
dependent churches, the newer and important centers of educa- 
tion, which are vital to training for leadership, call for sym- 
pathetic treatment and assistance in support. These dependent 
centers with proper direction can be cared for shortly, within 
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their own conferences or areas. The response to the call for 
self-support and for missionary giving of funds and candidates 
is most encouraging. Methodism, in these countries, had made 
great advance prior to the World War, when it had progressed 
to a point where self-support seemed in sight. Though retarded 
by that great catastrophe, there is now a rapid return to an 
expression of desire to reach a position of independence from 
mission funds. There are certain outstanding Centenary proj- 
ects, undertaken with the full consent and advice of the Board 
and with promise of financial assistance, and these must con- 
tinue to be considered as projects for which we have assumed a 
responsibility that must be discharged. Among these may be 
cited a church building in Winterthur, Switzerland; a central 
building at Helsingfors, Finland, and the Union Theological 
Seminary at Gothenburg, Sweden, to which attention is called. 

2. A group of nations, not so far advanced, from the Prot- 
estant or Methodist view-point, constitute a missionary field 
which will need assistance for some years to come. There are 
sections of Europe in which poverty exists to a distressing 
degree. There are groups of people who are seriously limited in 
educational opportunities. Organizations that are not always 
compatible with the plans and purposes of Methodism have made 
apparent progress in some of these countries, in terms of political 
or material advance. Skillful maneuvers have characterized 
some of these transactions. If the real purpose shall prove to 
be enlightenment and moral advancement for the people con- 
cerned, we bid any such agency God-speed. No one, however, 
can traverse southern Europe and parts of northeastern Europe 
without a sense of the great need which these communities set 
forth. It hag not always been true that other Church organiza- 
tions have recognized their need of our assistance in behalf of 
human uplift in these localities. To us, however, it seems patent 
that we have responsibilities which may not be shirked. 

People are crowding into our Churches and Missions, not for 
the loaves and fishes, but in recognition of spiritual values 
which represent opportunity for the neglected man and moral 
decency in government through an evangelical saving faith. 
The open door to these peoples is a definite opportunity for 
service which we cannot disregard. In many parts of Europe 
we are in the environment of Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, 
Zastern Catholic and agnostic influences. Our aim must be 
clearly defined, not primarily to set up Methodism.or to convert 
people to become Methodists, but rather to carry our God-given 
portion of responsibility in bringing to bear the spirit of good- 
will through the virtues of a saving Gospel, and the sharing of 
what is best in service. We believe and must continue to teach 
that no individual or nation can walk but in a shadow which 
does not definitely face Jesus, the Saviour of men. 
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3. Projects needing special consideration. Our Jerusalem 
Church and Central Mission in Denmark have been reported 
to the Board and a sub-committee has been appointed to work 
out plans, in co-operation with the executives on the field, for 
the future conduct of these enterprises. 

Our school property at Monte Mario appealed strongly to the 
visiting members of the Commission of Ten. A new heating 
plant and some additional buildings have been secured. 

The Union Theological School at Gothenburg, which has had 
the hearty approval of this Board, deserves in every way the 
most careful consideration. The property is attractive in 
appearance and is finely situated for the purpose intended—a 
training school for the Methodists of the Scandinavian countries. 
The wiping out of the heavy obligations incurred by the pur- 


‘chase of this property should be undertaken through the secur- 


ing of special gifts on the field and in America. 

Finland had promise of assistance toward a central building 
in Helsingfors. Our representatives in the Finnish work request 
assistance in securing a loan in order to erect this very necessary 
building. If plans can be accomplished, the building contem- 
plated would assist largely in self-support on this field. 

Russia is perhaps the most important of the special problems 
confronting us. On account of internal conditions, with which, 
in a general way, everyone is familiar, our work has been 
restricted since the time of the recent revolution. There are 
to-day apparent signs of larger opportunity for Christian work. 
There is a desire on the part of many of the Russian people that 
our Methodist Mission shall continue to operate and await the 
time for larger usefulness. 

Amalgamations are being effected of small and unpromising 
stations, so that we may do more work with fewer paid workers. 

The advance of interest in spiritual values shown in Europe 
today, and, in many places, a turning toward our Methodist 
Churches and institutions, the growing interest in moral reform, 
especially in relation to the liquor traffic, the ministry of hos- 
pitals, deaconesses and homes for needy children, and the in- 
creasing emphasis which, through Methodism’s contact with 
other societies, has been placed on religious education, are 
exceedingly encouraging. These evidences of strength, com- 
bined with a definite desire to reach self-support, hearten us to 
believe that, year by year, Annual Conferences will take them- 
selves off of the budget of support from the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and that, within a period of not to exceed ten years, 
our work shall be so well established, and missionary enterprise 
so well organized, that contributions for missionary purposes 
from the Methodism of Europe will equal, if not surpass, mis- 
sionary contributions which will need to be made toward the 
work in more dependent sections of European territory. 
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We must remember that Christianity has been operating in 
Hurope since the days and labors of Saint Paul and that we 
may not properly regard Europe as a non-Christian country. 
More and more in dealing with Europe, we may think in terms 
of co-operative Christian service. 

The spiritual awakening which marks Hurope’s rise from the 
throes of her recent war experiences must be encouraged and 
brought to full proportions. The warm-hearted people and well- 
organized activities of Central Europe and all other fields where 
Methodism is in a more advanced state, the crying hunger for 
something heretofore unrealized on the part of needy sections, 
form a challenge to Methodism in America for her support in 
prayer, sympathy and brotherliness of spirit which shall result 
in the strengthening of the ties of Christian fellowship with 
our neighbors across the seas. 

In dealing with vital issues of Protestant Christianity in 
respect to Europe, one cannot lose sight of certain general con- 
ditions which push themselves into human thought. In the 
countries of Europe center the great colonizing influences of the 
world. Many of the most important mission fields, in which 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is operating, are under the 
governmental direction of .Huropean countries. 

To develop Christian workers from HKuropean countries for 
missionary activity is advantageous. The call is before us to 
provide an increasing number of French workers for our mis- 
sionary assignments in the Mohammedan fields of North Africa. 
The language of the schools and much of that which is being 
used in trade is French. French certificates are required in 
French colonies for teaching, nursing and practice of medicine. 
Missionaries are already at work in Africa and elsewhere who 
are natives of France, Central Europe or Scandinavia. 

It must be remembered that no portion of the world will 
bring about world peace or prevent it to the degree that will 
characterize the nations of Europe. Whatever the Methodist 
Episcopal Church can hope to do in fostering brotherhood and 
amicable relations in the countries of Europe should be done. 


INDIA FACES NEW ISSUES 


When the All-India Conference of nationals and missionaries 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church assembled in Asansol, Ben-~ 
gal, January 17-24, 1927, the very first discussions concerned 
present-day tendencies in Indian hfe which were affecting the 
Christian Movement. This Conference had been called at the 
close of three months’ travel and study, throughout India, on 
the part of representatives of the Commission of Ten from the 
Board of Foreign Missions, including Corresponding Secretary 
Diffendorfer. 

For eight days 100 people discussed, openly and fairly, the 
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great issues which modern India is presenting to. Christianity 
and to the Church. In an atmosphere of extraordinary fellow- 
ship between the nationals and the missionaries, and in an atti- 
tude of prayer and worship, these Methodist leaders did not 
shrink from the issues before them. 

While present-day India is a comparatively nationally col- 
lapsed India, at least in its open manifestations, the Conference 
felt that it must come to terms with the thought of an India 
self-governing and free. The Christian movement must not only 
not cut across the growing nationalism in India but must work 
in line with it. It was recognized that the church as a whole 
in India during its past history has been unrelated to the life 
of the country. It has had little or no touch with social and 
political currents, and it does not serve the city or country in 
which it has been situated. 

The preserving of the fine things in Indian culture did not 
receive the advantage in the past that it should have had. 
Asansol, however, revealed that a turning point has now been 
made. The treasures of India’s past are now being unfolded 
by scholars and publishers. Our schools are beginning to be 
a training ground in Indian appreciation and belief in the soul 
of India. In this undertone of appreciation of things Indian, 
Christ is presented as our Universal. 

The present-day scientific attitude toward life is affecting our 
work in India. It is challenging traditionalism of every type 
and kind in a country where tradition has been in the saddle. 
It was hopeful to see how the whole structure of Indian society 
is being challenged and changed, the center being shifted from 
caste and religious organization to the basis of human equality 
and natural rights. 

The most hopeful thing, however, revealed at Asansol is the 
remarkable way in which the thought-life of India is being 
permeated with the spirit and principles of Jesus. 

With these tendencies in mind, the Conference prepared state- 
ments showing the thought of our Methodist leaders in India 
on the development of the Indian Church, with an emphatic 
declaration that in its religious life and experience the Indian 
Church must come to real self-expression. ‘The message and 
methods of evangelism took into account the new and sympa- 
thetic approach to India’s religious heritage. Nowhere more 
than in education has the impetus of the new forces in India 
been felt—education that will fit Indian boys to reconstruct 
their social life to meet the demands of modern industry and 
business, and to improve the economic condition of the country, 
especially of the agriculturalists. In short, an education adapted 
to environment and improving environment through skill and 
character is dominant in all forward-looking educators. 

The special subject of village education had a large place. 
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Over 90 per cent of India’s people live in villages and almost 
three-fourths of her population are agriculturalists. Already 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is taking a place of leadership 
in a new type of village education and teacher training. There 
is no greater challenge for the future of India than through the 
village school and the village Church. 

In a medical sense, India is one of the most interesting and 
important of countries and offers fascinating opportunities to 
the doctor, entomologist, the hygienist, the health worker and 
sanitary engineer. 

The leaders of our Church in India are unmistakable in their 
loyalty to comity and co-operation with all other Christian forces 
in India. 

The most important fact at Asansol was the feeling that our 
Christian Movement must face up to these new situations. 
“What are we out for as a Church?” was a question asked and 
the answer adopted by the Conference is far-reaching and signi- 
ficant. 

“The aim of our Church is to do our part in helping India 
to see and to acknowledge Christ—for in Him is life and that 
life is the hight of men. 

“To achieve this is the task to which we have set ourselves. 
This naturally brings up the question of subsidiary or contrib- 
uting aims and the methods involved. Most of the details of 
method are taken up under headings in various parts of the 
discussions of the group, but it is necessary to state clearly that 
we feel that this can never be accomplished till the Church is 
thoroughly Indian—Indian in leadership; Indian in its mode 
of worship and types of expressional service; Indian in its art 
and architecture; Indian in its forms of organization; Indian 
in its interpretation of Christ. This does not mean that the 
West will be unable to make any contribution, but does remind 
us that the Church cannot appeal to India until it realizes these 
facts and sets itself to achieve these goals. Everything that is 
finest in Indian art and culture must be called into play to 
help develop the Indian atmosphere in the Church. So far, 
Western leadership, Western organizational forms, Western 
architecture, Western types of expressional activities and West- 
ern methods have been largely used. While this may have 
seemed necessary in the preliminary stages of planting the 
Church, it is now evident that the Church has developed suffi- 
ciently to make its own choices and selections and should plan 
to make itself increasingly attractive in program and methods 
and all other matters to present Christ, ‘The Oriental Christ, 
as a non-Christian suggested, to new India.” 


IN PROSPEROUS MALAYA 
Nationalism is not now a factor in Malaya. There is a grad- 
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ual increase in self-government, which, through the years, means 
that the Peninsula is moving away from a paternalistic govern- 
ment toward a representative democracy. Within ten years we 
may be forced to face problems in our educational work growing 
out of this new self-government, especially where Asiatics are 
placed in high educational positions. 

As to racial attitudes: 

1. There is an undoubted increase of self-respect among the 
Asiatic groups. 

2. There is little or no race feeling among the different Asiatic 
peoples. Malays, Chinese, Indians and their mixed groups live 
side by side, apparently without racial prejudices. 

3. There is a growing feeling of race prejudice on the part of 
the Asiatic group toward Europeans, a reflection of the attitudes 
in China and India. 

4. There are some indications that there is a different feeling 
toward the Asiatics on the part of the European groups, man- 
ifesting itself in more consideration and more interest in their 
welfare. 

5. Asiatics sometimesiregard the Americans in the same way 
that they do the English, there having been a change in this 
regard during the last twenty years. Americans are now under 
suspicion by the British colonial group due to their commercial, 
industrial and financial expansion. 

(a) Our American representatives in the Peninsula are 
not always commendable in their personal attitudes and 
social relations. 

(b) On the whole, our American Consulates and their 
staffs are satisfactory. 

6. The European and American business men are generally 
opposed to the education and uplift of the Asiatics. 

v7. There is a slowly increasing self-consciousness among the 
Muslims, who comprise the entire Malay population. 

The economic status is prosperous, as evidenced by the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. In the Peninsula there is a margin between the cost of 
living and income, which means opportunity for leisure, study, 
travel and culture. 

2. Natural resources are abundant, the most important being 
rubber, tin and copra. 

3. There is plenty to eat for everybody, and it is easily 
secured. 

4. There is danger to the prosperity of the country in the 
dependence upon one or two major products. There is need for 
the development of additional crops and industries. 

5. There is a gradual liberalization of the unfederated Malay 
States, showing slow progress toward federation. The number 

-of Europeans in the native states is increasing. 
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In this unusual social and political background the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has an enviable record in the educational field. 
That there now should be a greatly increased emphasis in. the 
building up of the Church life of the Peninsula, in all of its 
phases and among all groups, is recognized both by the forces 
on the field and by the officers of the Board. For the achieve- 
ment of this end there is possibly no other mission field where 
there is such a clearly defined and well-articulated program of 
advance. The provision of the men and financial resources, 
to take advantage of our evangelistic and religious educational 
program in Malaya, is one of the greatest opportunities facing 
the Methodist Episcopal Church anywhere in the world. 


CONSOLIDATING OUR FORCES IN THE NETHERLANDS. INDIES 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers, in Novem- 
ber, 1927, the entire missionary program of our Church in the 
Netherlands Indies was reviewed. The Board had before ita 
comprehensive and detailed description of the population, the 
religions, the natural resources, the form of colonial govern- 
ment, and the language and cultural backgrounds of that great 
Island Empire, known as the Netherlands Indies. There was 
also available a detailed report of our present work in the two 
mission conferences, the Netherlands Indies and the North 
Sumatra. The historical statement showed that our work in 
this territory is of recent origin, the first approaches being in 
1905. 

In addition, the Secretaries gave the following impressions 
of our contacts in these Islands, gained from an extended and 
thoroughgoing study of the problem in the previous months. 

Our missionaries are widely scattered and are working among 
many different language and racial groups. From Medan in 
North Sumatra to Palembang, it is 600 miles by air line, with 
no railroad connection, and the only boat connection at present 
is by way of Singapore, three days’ journey. The island of 
Banka is reached from Singapore or Palembang, a twenty-four 
hours’ journey. Batavia is a twenty-four hours’ boat journey 
or twenty-four hours’ rail and ferry journey from Palembang. 
From Batavia to Soerabaya is 500 miles, taking one and one-half 
days’ railroad journey, since there is no night travel by rail in 
Java. The boat connection from Java to Borneo is from Batavia 
or Soerabaya, about three days’ journey. From Singapore the 
journey to West Borneo takes three days. Over this immense 
territory we have placed eight missionary families, two unmar- 
ried women, and two representatives of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

In comparison with other missionary societies at work in this 
territory, we are a very small body. Among the Battaks of 
West Sumatra, the Rhenish Mission, after sixty years’ service, 
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has now thirty ordained missionaries, ten sisters, and eleven 
lay missionaries, a force greatly reduced since the World War. 
The Dutch in North Sumatra among the Karo Battaks have 
five missionaries in a limited territory among about one million 
people. In the island of Java alone, the eight Dutch missionary 
societies have a total of about 100 missionaries, including 
ordained men, doctors, teachers and nurses. The Dutch societies 
also have work in most of the other islands of the Netherlands 
Indies. Everywhere we find the Roman Catholics; their best 
‘work is in Borneo and on the west coast of Sumatra. 

Our widely scattered stations, inadequate force, and health 
conditions in the past have produced a changing personnel, as 
will be readily seen by reviewing the history of either of our 
Mission Conferences. Men have been moved from Java to Bor- 
neo and to Sumatra, and from Sumatra to Borneo and to Java, 
remaining at their posts at the best only several years. There 
are, of course, some notable exceptions, but by and large the itin- 
erating system in such a varied field has meant loss of energy, 
lack of permanent contacts, embarrassment with government, 
and no permanent foothold in hardly any community where we 
are at work. The exceptions, such as Mark Freeman’s work 
in Palembang, only prove the wisdom of adopting some different 
policy for the Islands as a whole. 

Due to these factors of scattered forces, wide differences in 
racial and language backgrounds, with the small staff available, 
our Church has not made any significant contribution to the 
Christianization of these islands. Our work has been pretty 
largely with the Chinese who are an immigrant group, and 
while they are the business men of the Islands and are accu- 
mulating wealth, they are usually a transient population. 

The wide separation of our missionaries and Mission stations 
has made for individualistic development, with no common 
policy, and no chance of the several centers co-operating and 
building up a Christian community and creating a Christian 
social order. Furthermore, there is no evidence that a continu- 
ance of our present method will change these significant facts. 

The isolation of the missionary force is not conducive to the 
best spirit of mutual understanding among the missionaries 
themselves. Some of the men may not see other missionaries 
more than twice a year, once at Annual Conference and once 
at the mid-year finance committee meetings. Furthermore, our 
missionaries are all dissatisfied with the present condition of 
affairs, and some of them are quite disheartened. 

It has been practically impossible to do very much in the 
preparation and distribution of a Christian literature. The 
material that is used must be purchased elsewhere in order to 
serve the various language groups throughout the widely scat- 
tered area. 
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The cost of administration and travel is all out of proportion 
to the amount of work involved. 

The reasons for developing North Sumatra are as follows: 

Government has granted us permission to work in a territory 
along the eastern border of Sumatra, extending from seventy 
miles north of Medan southward for 400 miles, and inland to an 
average width of sixty miles. We have an area here in which 
no other Mission is operating, and, as far as we can now see, 
no other Mission is contemplating work in this territory. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is called upon to make some con- 
tribution and put forth a special effort. The government will 
not yet give permission to work among the Achinese in northern 
Sumatra. They are the most fanatical section of Muslims under 
the Dutch flag, and some sections of their country the Dutch do 
not yet pretend to rule. 

East Sumatra is rich in economic possibilities. In giving 
concessions to foreign capitalists, the government secures cer- 
tain sections which are open only to settlement by the native 
population, insuring them a place to live in if they wish to 
take up small plots of land independently. The soil and the 
climate, that give to the native an easy living, will furnish the 
economic resources for the development of communities of people 
who will have a margin between income and expenditure, which 
will enable them to have some of the comforts of hfe and to 
support their educational and religious institutions. When the 
native people are trained to understand the meaning of wealth 
and to save money they quickly become independent. In one 
rich section where many of the natives have become exceedingly 
rich through rubber and copra, there are 300 automobiles owned 
for use on only eight miles of good road. 

Sumatra has no difficulty from droughts or from contrasts 
of climate which will affect crops. The soil and climate and 
water conditions are uniformly ideal for the growth of rubber, 
oil pal, copra, coffee, tea, tobacco, sago, cassava root, sisal and 
all tropical fruits. Im addition, the east coast has mineral 
wealth in abundance. Some of the greatest oil fields in the 
world are in this section, one in the north, one in the central, 
and one in the south. There have been found, lately, large tin 
deposits, also gold and silver. The most productive coal mines 
in this part of the world are in Sumatra, largely on the west 
coast. 

The physical development of Sumatra has been delayed: 

(a) Because efforts. were first centered upon Java, where 
there is an abundant supply of labor. 

(b) Sumatra was not conquered, except Achi and Padong. 
The rest of the country called upon the Dutch to take them 
over. 

(c) The country has been somewhat inaccessible. The har- 
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bors had to be dredged; there were no fine natural harbors as in 
Java. There are still parts of Sumatra that have not been sur- 
veyed. Formerly the route to Java lay past the west coast of 
Sumatra, and the cannibals of this section delayed the Dutch 
explorers in making investigations. 

There is much open land in eastern Sumatra, and because of 
that there is going to be an enormous increase of population 
through migration all along the eastern coast. This population 
will come from Battakland and from Java. Battakland, in 
which there are now 225,000 Christians living in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Toba, is an overpopulated country. Migration 
began eastward ten or fifteen years ago, and will increase. 

The native people of East Sumatra are still living in dark- 
ness, and heathen beliefs prevail. Islam is just beginning to 
make inroads. There is still time for Christianity to make 
headway. If we wait, Islam will secure a firm footing and 
our task will be more difficult. In the small villages off the 
main roads, containing perhaps forty families, the people will 
say that they are “Sipelebego” (spirit worshippers), except per- 
haps one or two out of the entire group who will say that they 
are Muslims, and it will be found that their knowledge of Islam 
is very small. 

Islam is active and is already making headway in this 
territory. 

Christianity has a message for these people. If we leave them 
to Islam, they will not progress morally and spiritually to any 
great extent. Christians are more conscientious than  non- 
Christians, as is evidenced in the fact that they come to the 
missionary and to their goeroes (teachers), asking questions 
concerning the rightness of certain conduct. In Tandjong - 
Balie, Mr. Eli, a Swiss saw-mill owner, who employs 300 work- 
men, and Mr. Scheideker, a Swiss shop-keeper, who employs 
a large corps of helpers, both declare that they prefer Christian 
labor to non-Christian labor. Neither government nor Islam 
offers the education, the material and spiritual advantages which 
the people need. \ 

There is reason to believe that people are more likely to 
listen to the message of Christianity from an American society 
than from a European society. The American society, obvi- 
ously, has no axe to grind outside of its missionary objectives. 

After careful consideration of all the foregoing factors, the 
Board of Foreign Missions voted to withdraw from Java and 
West Borneo and to consolidate its work for the Netherlands 
Indies within the present territory of the North Sumatra Mis- 
sion Conference, retaining, for the present, our stations in South 
Sumatra. In the future, this territory is to be regarded as our 
one Mission in the Netherlands Indies. It was also voted that 
the consolidation should take effect in consultation with the 
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Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and with the understand- 
ing that the disposition of the various pieces of property in West 
Borneo and Java be referred to the Board for approval. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The present-day factors which are affecting our Christian 
work in the Philippine Islands are: 

1. An increasing demand for popular education, creating an 
unusual opportunity for work among young people; a demand 
for a better trained ministry and creating a new, untouched 
student group. 

2. The increased use of the English language which is creat- 
ing in the Islands a language problem in the churches, like 
that which we have had in America in our foreign language 
churches. 

3. In common with other parts of the world, there is a power- 
ful tendency toward agnosticism and skepticism, especially 
among the students. There seems to be a general tendency on 
the part of the people to lessen their loyalty to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

4, There is evidence, on the other hand, of increased interest 
and effective propaganda within the Roman Catholic Church 
itself. This is being done by establishing schools and colleges; 
a revived missionary interest among the priests, with increased 
activity in new church buildings; the provision of dormitories 
for students in school centers, and especially by the imitation 
of the missionary methods of the evangelical churches. 

5. There are evidences of increasing friendliness toward the 
Protestant Movement. Public men are beginning to recognize 
its value as never before. 

6. There is an increasing spirit of nationalism in the Islands, 
which is one of the greatest blessings that has ever come to the 
Church, since it is bringing to our people a new conception 
of their possibilities, both economically and culturally. 

v7. It is everywhere apparent that the economic advance of 
the people has not kept pace with their educational and cul- 
tural advance, which fact has a direct bearing on the problem 
of self-support within the Church. 

In reviewing the present status of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with a history of twenty-six years in the Islands, on the 
background of these present-day tendencies, it is clear that in 
the Philippine Islands we have to-day one of the greatest evan- 
gelistic opportunities confronting a church in any part of the 
world. From the beginning, in the Philippine Islands, there 
has been an evangelistic emphasis, winning men to Jesus Christ 
through personal decision and experience, and using them to 
build up the Church. As factors in this program, we have had 
a preaching ministry, both missionaries and Filipinos, and we 
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have utilized: all the methods of evangelism, pastoral visitation, 
revival meetings, mass meetings, outdoor meetings, and the dis- 
tribution of Christian literature. At first, we were able to meet 
the situation arising out of the revulsion against the tyranny 
of the Roman Church immediately following the American occu- 
pation. The situation which was then met influenced the type: 
of message that. was used by our preachers. The reason for the. 
early success and unusual acceptance of the Protestant message 
was the terrific abuses which the people had suffered under the 
Catholic yoke. In the early days, these abuses were so manifest 
and the revulsion so pronounced that all that was needed was 
the preaching of a positive personal message, setting forth the 
basis of a vital relation to Jesus Christ. We now have growing 
up in the Philippines, a generation of people who have forgotten 
the abuses which their forefathers suffered, and who do not 
understand that in its essentials the Roman Church has not 
changed. For this present generation there is needed the preach- 
ing of the positive and constructive position of the evangelical 
faith, and the opposing of the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
with a positive statement of Protestant beliefs. There is needed 
to-day among our preachers, our teachers, and our laymen a 
clear understanding of the fundamental teachings of their faith, 
particularly as related to Church history and the development 
of Christian doctrine. In making this statement, we are not 
recommending the use of controversy and polemics, for our 
primary purpose in the Philippines is ever the preaching of the 
power of Jesus Christ to save men and the world from sin. 
Due to the special circumstances surrounding the establish- 
ment of our Church, and the demands for preaching in the situ- 
ation which we found, the social teachings of Jesus have not 
been thus far any very great factor in our teaching and preaching 
program. The indirect social impact of our preaching has been 
tremendous. One of the marks of a Protestant Christian is that 
he does not go to the cockpit, he does not gamble, he has better 
marriage relations, he does not drink, and he has a good home 
life. Furthermore, his business relations are generally on @ 
plane of honesty and reliability.. Our people have come to 
understand that there must be a vital relationship between their 
ereed and their character. The weakness lies in the fact that 
this impact lias been individual and personal. Here and there 
a movement is developing to go further than merely stay away 
from the gambling and brutality of the cockpit; that is, to knock 
the cockpits out of the community. What is needed at this 
juncture is a forceful preaching of the social principles of Jesus. 
An educational challenge now confronts us in the Philippine 
Islands. It has been the policy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the past not to create educational institutions directly 
under the Church, except for the training of our preachers and 
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religious workers. It has been our thought that the public 
schools would provide general educational facilities for all the 
children and youth of the Philippines, and that by providing 
dormitories in the student centers we would serve our Methodist 
boys and girls and make contacts with non-Protestant students. 
There are in the Philippine Islands thirty-nine student centers 
in Methodist territory, ranging from 150 students in a farm 
school to a great student center like Manila, with 41,000 high 
school and college students. Because of the lack of funds, we 
have scarcely touched the students in our territory with dormi- 
tories and student churches. There are at the present time 
approximately 70,000 high school and college students in the 
area for which the Methodist Episcopal Church is entirely or 
largely responsible. 

The student group, as a whole, has little or no confidence 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and has not yet come into con- 
tact in any vital way with Protestantism. The result is that 
the students are drifting, spiritually and morally. 

Deep-seated currents of moral indifference and religious skep- 
ticism can be observed. Dean Bocobo, one of the outstanding 
student leaders of the Philippines, states that unless Protestant- 
ism greatly increases its activities among students it will lose 
its opportunity to reach these students within the next five 
years. At the present time the students are exceedingly eager 

_to hear our Protestant message. They attend our student evan- 
gelistic mass meetings in great numbers, and a large number of 
decisions are easily obtained. The danger in the situation is 
that we shall not now aggressively take hold of our opportunity 
and it will drift beyond our reach. The need now is for one 
man to devote his entire time to student evangelistic work and 
the organization of student dormitories, student churches and 
Epworth Leagues in the student centers, and to promote the 
present youth movement which was recently launched on a 
national scale. We also desperately need financial help for the 
continuation and expansion of the student dormitory program. 

At the present time the public school system enrolls 37 per 
cent of the children of school age. Because of the limited 
finances of the Government of the Philippine Islands, and fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the Monroe Commission, the 
Department of Public Instruction has decided to place its major 
emphasis upon elementary rather than on secondary and higher 
education. The result is, that already the appropriation for 
secondary education has been decreased, and the appropriation 
for elementary instruction has been increased. This has given 
rise to the phenomenal growth of private high schools through- 
out the entire Philippines. The Roman Catholic Church was 
quick to see this opportunity and is organizing a large number 
of private high schools in strategic centers of population. Un- 
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less the Protestant forces awaken to this situation, it is quite 
probable that the Roman Church will pre-empt all the desirable 
locations for these private schools, and in the course of a few 
years will largely control the secondary education in the Philip- 
pines, as they now control the major institutions of higher 
learning. 

In addition to this, our Protestant Church people are now 
beginning to ask for private schools to which they can send their 
own children. The reasons given are: 

(a) If they send their children to private high schools, the 
Catholic religion is forced upon them; 

(b) The educated groups, both Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, are increasingly sending their own children to private 
schools. This is probably a remnant of Spanish influence and 
custom. 

As Protestants, we believe in the public schools and we will 
do everything to support and strengthen them. The only reason 
we propose to enter the educational field is to supplement the 
public schools until they are able to take care of the country’s 
needs. We look upon the public school as our greatest ally for 
the training of citizenship in preparation for the democratic 
control of the government by the Filipino people. When stu- 
dents are once enrolled in a Catholic school of any sort, the 
evangelical faith no longer has the same opportunity of reach- 
ing them. We not only have the opportunity to meet the 
demands for respectable education, but we have the far greater 
opportunity for setting standards of education, and for sur- 
rounding education with that atmosphere which is conducive 
to character building, and which les at the heart of our educa- 
tional aims. 


REVOLUTION AND MISSIONARY POLICY IN CHINA 


During the quadrennium, the world has been witnessing in \ 


the Far East something comparable to a Renaissance, a Refor- 
mation, a French Revolution. For a half century missionary 
statesmen and Christian leaders, at home and abroad, have 
prayed for an awakened China. At last she is awake. Observers 
from every walk of life agree on this essential significance of 
the momentous events in the Far Hast during the last four 
ears. 

i The first and foremost fact with reference to China is the 
reality of the revolution itself. 

The forces operating among the Chinese are: a striving after 
nationhood, which is more pro-Chinese than anti-foreign; the 
desire for national unity; aspiration for complete political 
autonomy; the desire for equality among the nations; a sense 
of unfair treatment of China from the Treaty Powers; a desire 
to be rid of the fighting war lord factions, and the belief in a 


\ 
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great future for China, which amounts almost to a religious 
fervor. 

These forces are producing profound changes in China’s social 
structure, her economic life, her educational procedure, and 
her political organization. 

Whether in the conservative north, in radical Hunan, in mod- 
erate Nanking or in Canton, as affecting the military situation, 
the revolutionary factors just mentioned have deep hold upon 
the majority of thinking Chinese. They have taken root among 
the students of China, especially the returned students, among 
the laboring men and more recently among the farmers. 

Whatever the success of the various contending factions now 
in China, the more fundamental revolution in China will go 
on, probably with suecess and possibly here and there with dis- 
mal failure, especially if China’s economic resources continue 
to be destroyed through the devastations of warring factions. 

The Secretaries have felt so keenly the relation of these Far 
Eastern stirrings to the Christian Movement that a special 
report on the situation in China and its relation to Christian 
missions was prepared for the first Annual Meeting of the quad- 
rennium in 1925. This report was a result of the appraisal of 
correspondence from China; of the observations and writings 
of students of Far Eastern affairs, and had the approval of a 
special committee of the Foreign Missions Conference. It 
traced the outline of what was happening in China; its challenge 
to the Christian Movement; the legal status of missionaries and 
missionary property; our relation to the problems of extrater- 
ritoriality and the special toleration clauses in the treaties, ex- 
tracts from writings of eminent authorities dealing with these 
questions and the resolutions of missionary and other groups, 
as indicating the trend of British and American opinion. 

The Board also had the advantage of the information given 
in the report of a visit by Dr. Frank D. Gamewell to China 
during the Summer of 1925, who brought a first-hand know- 
ledge of the situation as he viewed it out of his long knowledge 
of Chinese language and life, and of his intimate contacts with 
both Chinese and foreigners. 

All through the quadrennium the Secretaries have associated 
themselves with other inquiring minds for consultation, discus- 
sion and prayer. Month after month there have been constant 
meetings with representatives of other Mission Boards with 
the officers of the International Missionary Council and the 
Foreign Missions Conference. Close contacts have been kept 
with the State Department and with the Chinese Minister and 
his associates in Washington, and every opportunity for infor- 
mation and discussion has been utilized. 

The Board has been keenly sensitive to the peculiar conditions 
under which our missionaries have been sent to China and 
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under which they have labored since the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when in the treaties with China the principle of extrater- 
ritoriality was adopted and the special toleration clauses in the 
treaties provided for the protection of missionaries, missionary 
property and national Christians. 

At Delaware, Ohio, November 14-18, 1925, at its Annual 
Meeting, the Board passed a series of resolutions which met 
with candor and fairness the questions involved, and placed itself 
on record with other Mission Boards in separating themselves 
from the political and commercial agreements and entangle- 
ments with which they have been connected from the beginning 
in China. The resolutions are as follows: 


Wuereas, We heartily sympathize with China in her aspirations for 
the just, equal, and fraternal relations with other nations and in her 
sense of the present injustice of existing treaties, and 

WHEREAS, We believe that the developments that have taken place 
in China in the course of several decades necessitate the revision of the 
existing treaties between China and other Powers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, z 

1. That we urge the early revision of the treaties with China in such 
a way as to give effective application to the following principles agreed 
upon in the treaty signed by nine Powers in Washington on February 6, 
1922, namely: 

Article 1. The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable govern- 
ment; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of 
subjects or citizens of friendly states and from countenancing action 
inimical to the security of such states. 

2. (a) That we express ourselves in favor of the abolition of extra- 
terrioriality in China at an early date. 

(b) That we express the opinion that the determination of that date 
and of the provisions that may be considered mutually desirable should 
be undertaken co-operatively on terms of equality by China and the 
other Powers. 

3. (a) That when our government negotiates the new treaties which 
are so urgently needed, we wish it to be understood that we do not desire 
any distinctive privileges for missions and missionaries imposed by treaty 
upon the Chinese Government and people. _ ‘ 

(b) That correlatively we consider it desirable that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, by such legislation as may be deemed necessary, define the rights 
and privileges of missionaries, in particular to acquire and hold property 
and to carry forward their work in China. rae aie 

(c) We express our desire and judgment that the principle of religious 
liberty should be reciprocally recognized in all future relationships between 
China and other nations. Siete het : 

4. We wish to make proper recognition of the devotion given in China 
by our resident Bishops and faithful missionaries who have labored through 
the major portion of this past year under extraordinary conditions. We 
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can render no greater service in this present emergency than in giving 
most positive assurance of loyal support of the men and the women who 
make up the advance guard of the Christian Movement in the Orient. 

5. It may well be that in the changed conditions produced by the 
modification of the treaties, our policy as a Board may need adjustments 
and a recognition of the personal position of our missionaries. We be- 
lieve it will be the purpose of the Board to meet with candor and fair- 
ness the questions thus involved. 

6. We desire to express our satisfaction with the procedure of the gov- 
ernments in arranging for the Conference to deal with the treaties in the 
matter of tariff readjustments, now meeting in Peking, and that called 
for December on extraterritoriality, and we hereby express our appre- 
ciation of the progressive position taken by the United States govern- 
ment in the promotion of these Conferences. 


The most acute situation came in the fall and winter of 1926- 
27, when the nationalist armies swept northward from Canton 
toward Peking as their goal. These armies were recruited, 
trained and organized under Russian patronage and were per- 
meated with the attitudes of Soviet Russia against Western 
civilization, foreigners, religion and Christianity in particular, 
capitalism and the present social order. At this time the 
Nationalist spirit in China reached its greatest height and com- 
manded the enthusiasm and daring of peasants, laborers, 
students and gentry to a degree almost unparalleled in her his- 
tory. 

During their progress northward, many Christian churches, 
schools and hospitals were confiscated for officers’ quarters, bar- 
racks, store-houses and stables. War is the same everywhere. 
In sections where the Communists dominated the army the 
Christians were violently persecuted. Services of worship were 
prohibited or disturbed. Hymn -books and Bibles were seized 
and destroyed; there were strikes in the schools, economic boy- 
cotts and threats on life itself. “Down with Christianity,” 
“Down with Religion,” “Down with the Missionary,” were their 
slogans for innumerable posters and pamphlets. The anti- 
Christian movement swept sections of the country in a fury. 

Then the Nanking incident occurred on March 24, 192%, 
followed by the evacuation of foreigners, especially women and 
children, from the interior and from the exposed seaport towns. 
This so-called evacuation, on the advice of consular agents, 
brought to the front some of the most fundamental issues which 
the Christian Movement in China has ever faced. 

Whatever may be the pros and cons of the wisdom of their 
evacuation, its effect upon both the Christian and non-Christian 
community in China will not be overcome for many years, if 
not generations. No possible action of any Board can remedy 
the misunderstandings, the deep questionings on the part of 
the Chinese Christians, the sarcastic and sometimes diabolical 
reactions of the anti-Christian leaders, and the unsatisfied long- 
ings of our Chinese Christians for the return of those who have 
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shared in the building up of the Christian Church in China 
through all these years. 

The additional expense involved in the evacuation has become 
a real problem for the Board. This expense included transpor- 
tation, extra living costs, and in some cases medical service and 
clothes and the personal necessities of living. Without including 
the loss of missionary residences, libraries and instruments, 
the personal property of missionaries, but only the additional 
expense due to the evacuation order, the losses have been con- 
servatively estimated for the Board of Foreign Missions at 
$150,000. 

By direct appeal to the Pastors, through the Church press, 
in editorial comment, news items and paid advertising by official 
action of the World Service Commission and by the Board in 
bringing the matter to the special attention of the Bishops, 
many of whom have communicated personally with their District 
Superintendents and Pastors, an effort has been made to secure 
a voluntary offering from the Churches to help meet this emer- 
gency expense. The Board has made it clear that it had no 
funds for any of this added expense, that nothing could be 
found in the appropriations, except by taking it out of the sup- 
port of our work in China, which the Board would deem disas- 
trous at any time, and quite impossible in the present emer- 
gency facing the Chinese Christians—all of these efforts have 
been made to appeal to the heart of the Church for help on this 
emergency fund. 

- Just at this time Secretary Diffendorfer arrived in China, 
following his visit to India and Malaya. Beginning with 
Canton, proceeding northward on the first wave of reaction 
against the extreme measures of Communists, to all of the port 
cities, including Foochow, Shanghai, Tientsin and Peking, he 
met and conferred with the Bishops and with those, missionaries 
who had been permitted to remain, and especially with the 
Chinese lay and ministerial members of the Methodist Episcopal 
and other Churches. The situation was so acute that the Cor- 
responding Secretary hastened to America, in order to present 
to the Executive Committee, at its July meeting, some of the 
problems that were emerging. 

In the meantime the Board had appointed a sub-committee 
on China to review the communications which were being re-. 
ceived from the Bishops, the missionaries and Secretary Diffen- 
dorfer, and from July until October this Committee was study- 
ing and preparing a declaration of principles and policy to 
guide the Board in the new situation which had been forced 
upon us by these significant events in China. At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee on October 20, 1927, the sub-com- 
mittee on China presented these resolutions which were referred 
to the Board for favorable consideration. 
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At its Annual Meeting in New York, November 14-16, 1927, 
the Board, after due consideration, adopted these resolutions, 
which follow, thus declaring its readiness to adapt its procedure 
with relation to China, in order that the work of evangelization 
and the building up of a Christian social order in China may be 
more speedily realized. 


Next Srers in CHINA 


1. We rejoice in the notable way in which the Chinese have taken 
places of leadership in schools, hospitals and evangelistic work through- 
out China as testified to by both bishops and missionaries. Many Chinese, 
unprepared for these heavy responsibilities, without the counsel and help 
of their missionary friends, in the face of opposition and persecution, 
and under conditions of poverty and boycott, have developed a marked 
sense of responsibility, devotion and efficiency. We pledge our loyalty 
to this spirit among the Chinese Christians and urge that everywhere 
throughout China these gains in Chinese leadership and responsibility 
be conserved as the basis of self-control and self-administration in China, 
with every opportunity for the Chinese to express themselves fully with 
reference to ecclesiastical organization and supervision, rituals of _wor- 
ship, creedal statements and the whole outward expression of the Chris- 
tian religion that they may be true to the genius of the Chinese people. 

2. We recommend that the Executive Committee of the Board of For- 
eign Missions authorize the calling of an All-China Conference of Chinese 
and provide the funds for the necessary expense up to $5,000, from the 
Board’s Emergency Fund, the Conference to be called as early as possi- 
ble at some central point in China. There should be such preparation 
for this Conference as to insure an adequate discussion of the problems 
now facing the Christian movement in China. We suggest that there 
be invited to this Conference district superintendents, pastors, educa- 
tors, physicians, farmers, business men, those in government service 
and other lay members, both men and women, on an equitable repre- 
sentative basis from each Annual Conference. The Conference should 
be free.to determine its own program and come to its own conclusions 
without the presence of foreigners. We believe this to be most urgent 
in order that the Chinese may have opportunity to discuss, among them- 
selves, the issues arising out of the present National Movement and 
revolution, and that they may be clear in their judgments as to policies 
and program which they must inevitably face, and which they should 
be free to present unitedly to the General Conference of 1928. (This 
action has been taken by the Executive Committee.) 

3. With reference to the status of our property in China, we recognize 
that any well-grounded and thoroughly founded church in China cannot 
progress in initiative, responsibility and self-direction unless it owns and 
controls its properties. We reaffirm our goal, long acknowledged, that 
the so-called Mission properties in China have been given by American 
Christians through the Board of Foreign Missions with the expectation 
that ultimately they would be under Chinese management and control. 
Our properties in China fall naturally into three classifications: First, 
the local churches together with the local parsonages and primary schools 
which are sometimes built on the same lot; second, the educational, hos- 
pital and other institutional properties; third, the compounds and the 
residences for missionaries. As to the procedure regarding the future 
status of these three kinds of property our recommendations are as follows: 

(1) The Committee feels that the time has now come when the Board 
should say to the Church in China that it is its expectation that proper 
local steps will be taken by those having power to transfer the local Ghuveh 
properties to Chinese control as soon as some satisfactory plan can be 
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agreed upon between the Board and the field. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that steps be taken in China by our Bishops and Field Finance 
Committees to make recommendations on the basis of how such Church 
property can now be held safely and permanently in China. 

(2) We believe that the legal holdings of our educational, hospital 
and other institutional property must be studied in view of developing 
national requirements and resources and that the advisability of the 
transfer of each institution must be considered on its own merits, having 
in mind our trust obligations. 

(3) Missionary residences and compounds are definitely a part of the 
provision and equipment for missionaries and therefore should remain 
the property of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

4. The recent months of civil war and revolution in China have seen 
the looting, theft and destruction of church property and equipment. 
We recommend that the Board of Foreign Missions inform the State 
Department of the United States Government that it will not file any 
claim for indemnities for these losses. The Board respectfully requests 
the United States Government not to take any action regarding losses 
suffered by the Board of Foreign Missions without previously consulting 
the Board. In making this recommendation, we recognize that the 
missionaries, as individuals, have the right to file with the United States 
consulates in China inventories of their personal losses and that their . 
demand for reparations is wholly optional with them. 

5. We recognize that the present situation in China affords an oppor- 
tunity for the preparation and distribution of Christian literature on a 
scale hitherto unprovided for as a part of our missionary program. We 
recommend that the Corresponding Secretaries consult other Mission 
Boards at work in China, with the hope that some plan may be inaugurated 
immediately for the preparation and distribution of scholarly and pop- | 
ular presentations of Christian truth to the Chinese people through pic- 
tures, pamphlets and books. 

6. As to the return of missionaries who have been called out of China 
in recent months, we recommend that those missionaries should return 
to China who are acceptable to the Chinese, who are individually approved 
by the Board of Foreign Missions, are physically ably to go, who keenly 
desire to go in spite of present hazardous conditions and who, above all, 
are prepared, in the light of the new situation in China, to identify them- 
selves with the Chinese churches and people to the limit of their ability, 
and we pledge ourselves to meet these requirements. } Ln 

7. We appeal to our churches to contribute generously, and in a spirit 
that will match the heroic sacrifice of the Chinese toward our Christian 
program in China including the return of needed missionaries, the sup- 
port of our Chinese workers in their day of trial and opportunity, the 
new literature program, and for an evangelistic advance for which the time 
ig now ripe. 


AN ALL-CHINA CONFERENCE OF CHINESE 


These resolutions, as will be noted, provided for the assembly 
at the earliest possible date in China, of an All-China Confer- 
ence of Chinese, in which the Chinese would be given opportu- 
nity, without the presence of any foreigners, to discuss among 
themselves the issues which the Chinese must inevitably face 
as the result of the conditions which the revolution was pro- 
ducing in their own country. 

This Conference assembled in Shanghai on January 2, 1928. 
Bishops Birney, Grose and Brown were present at the opening 
session to bring the greetings of the Bishops, the Churches in 
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America and the Board of Foreign Missions, to read the call 
for the Conference and to outline some of the questions which 
the Board had presented to them for discussion. 

Not in recent years have the Chinese leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the various sections of China been per- 
mitted to face squarely the problems which were evolving out 
of rapidly changing Chinese life. Furthermore, the Methodist 
leaders in China have been confronted in recent months with 
a growing sentiment for the organization of a national Christian 
Church for China, into which all the various denominational 
bodies would be merged. In October, 1927, the First Assembly 
of the Church of Christ in China was held in Shanghai, at 
which gathering there were eighty-seven delegates, representing 
120,000 communicants, almost one-third of all the Protestant 
Church membership in China. There were sixteen missionary 
societies of the West represented in the assembly. 

The Board of Foreign Missions felt that the Chinese ought 
to be free to discuss these policies by themselves, especially the 
problem of their relation to movements looking toward church 
unity, since their own destiny would be so clearly involved. 
Shanghai gave the Chinese this opportunity. Their own pro- 
nouncemerit will be read with great interest and is worthy of 
the most careful consideration. 


Report oF THE ALL-CuInA CONFERENCE 


As delegates to the All-China Conference, representing all the minis- 
ters and laymen of the ten Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in China, we wish to express our appreciation of the sincere and earnest 
desire on the part of the Board of Foreign Missions to know the Chinese 
view-point regarding the present condition of the church work in China, 
and to furnish an opportunity for the freest and fullest expression of opinion 
with reference to the various problems confronting the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in this country. This statesmanlike measure of the Mother 
Church and their sympathetic attitude toward the churches in China 
in these most trying and troublous times are heartily reciprocated by 
the Chinese Christians of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in their send- 
ing such a large delegation to this Conference, where they can discuss 
the various problems in the most thorough manner. 

While we rejoice in that autonomy which has long been the spirit and 
the policy of our Methodist Episcopal Church, anticipating the growth 
and the acquisition of new features and characteristics of the people, 
among whom the church is established, yet we believe that there is a 
serious need for prompt readjustments to meet the new conditions in 
China, so as to secure for the Methodist Episcopal Church larger oppor- 
tunities of development and growth, looking toward an early realization 
of a self-supporting and self-propagating Church. 

In spite of the changed conditions prevailing in this country which 
are both distracting and bewildering, we believe that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has a large contribution to make in strengthening 
and helping to unite the Christian forces in China in combating the forces 
of unrighteousness which are so rampant. 

We are fully convinced that the Methodist Church is entering upon 
a period of larger opportunities for making its influence count in the 
reconstruction of the Chivicse nation. It cannot do these things without 
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changing certain old policies and methods. It will not be able to accom- 
plish its object without a far greater measure of spiritual power. It 
needs a new vision and a new baptism. It must make new approaches 
to tasks. The Church in China needs to be less exotic without decreas- 
ing its inter-racial fellowship and co-operation. It needs to preach its 
chief message of personal salvation through Jesus Christ in a more em- 
phatic and convincing way. 

After much prayer and careful study, the Conference makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations which have all been thoroughly considered and 
duly adopted: 


1. The Status of Chinese Methodism. 
It was voted that: : 
a. The Chinese Methodist Church shall remain an organic part 
of the World Church. 


2. Episcopal Supervision. 
It was voted that: 

a. A Chinese bishop be elected as soon as this can be effected. 

b. The General Conference should delegate power to the Eastern 
Asia Central Conference to elect a bishop or bishops for China. 

c. The bishops from America be eliminated gradually when the 
time comes. 

d. The question of how many bishops should be retained during 
the next quadrennium be laid on the table. 

e. Four bishops are needed for China: 

(These four bishops should be one Chinese, one missionary 

in China and two from America elected by the General Con- 
ference.) 


3. The Place of the Missionary. 
It was voted that: 
a. Missionaries are still desired and needed in the Methodist 
Church in China. 
b. The number of the missionaries be restored to equal that of 1926. 


4. Church Property. 
It was voted that: 

a. The Board of Foreign Missions should transfer the ownership 
of Church property to the Chinese Church as soon as plans 
for the transfer of the same are made. _ 

b. The Eastern Asia Central Conference should appoint a National 

Committee to make plans for the transfer of the property. 

. A local board be organized by each Annual Conference and a 
central board by the Eastern Asia Central Conference for the 
transfer of mission property and that in making the transfer 
the following conditions must be fulfilled: That each locality 
should be able to pay for the repairs and insurance and that 
the original purpose for which the property was designated 
should be maintained. 


§. Registration. 


It was voted that: . 
a. The schools should register if and when the regulations for 
registration are satisfactory. i ; } 
b. The schools should not register if the regulations for registra- 
tion make a Christian school impossible. 


6. Emphasis of Work. 


It was voted that: 
a. In the present conditions and in the near future the church 


should emphasize rural evangelism and vocational training. 


a 
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b. That a committee be appointed by the Eastern Asia Central 
Conference to prepare a program of Religious Education for 
the next quadrennium. : : 

c. Each Conference should set apart a portion of its finances for 


literary work. 

d. The Chinese Christian Advocate and The Young Peoples Friend 
should open a section for Religious Education. 

e. Our Board of Religious Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in China should negotiate with the Sunday School 
Union for the preparation of Sunday School lessons suitable 
for country use. 

7. It was voted that the Methodist Episcopal Church should have 
spiritual fellowship and hearty co-operation with other Christian 
Churches in China. 

8. It was voted that the changes in discipline, polity or ritual of our 
church in China would be referred to the Eastern Asia Central Con- 
ference for discussion. 

9. Finance. 


It was voted that: 

a. We ask the Mission Board to continue their financial support 
according to the conditions of each place. 

b. Besides self-supporting churches, each individual church should 
increase each year ten per cent of the present amount for self- 
support; however, this does not apply to churches under un- 
usual circumstances. ; 

c. The finances for evangelism should be increased. 


10. It was voted that we ask the Eastern Asia Central Conference to 
take action requesting the General Conference to admit lay dele- 
gates to the Annual Conference with power to vote. 


11. It was voted that we ask the Eastern Asia Central Conference to 
organize a General Executive Office for the Chinese Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


CHINESE CHRISTIANS CARRYING ON 


The evacuation of the missionaries from China in the Spring 
of 1927 brought forward, all over China, the question of Chinese 
leadership. The missionaries were required to leave their posts, 
in many places on short notice. The care of schools, hospitals, 
homes, Churches and property of all kinds had to be arranged 
for. The Chinese Christians arose to their opportunities mag- 
nificently, and thus the revolution helped to accomplish, in a 
few months, what our missionaries and Church leaders in China 
have worked, prayed and longed for during the years. 

The Chinese Christians, however, have more than new respon- 
sibilities to deal with. The anti-Christian movement every- 
where meant persecution, boycott and sometimes financial ruin 
and a martyr’s death. The way in which these trials have been 
borne has produced a new chapter in the Acts of the Apostles 
and there has been written afresh a new record of Heroes of 
the Faith. Some few have fallen by the wayside—that is to 
be expected—but the Church has been refined and strengthened 
and more deeply rooted than ever in Chinese soil. 
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These gains must not be lost. The Board of Foreign Mis- 

sions, the Missionaries and our Church leaders in China, all 
recognize that our emphasis is shifted in missionary policy. 
From now on we must give strength to our Chinese brethren; 
must co-operate with them and help them in every possible 
way. Above all, the necessity of standing by them financially 
in this period of transition is before us. To strengthen now 
our aid to China with both men and money will set forward 
the Christian Movement by leaps and bounds, 


PROPOSALS FOR CHURCH UNION IN KOREA 


The most absorbing item of interest among Methodists in 
Korea to-day is the proposal for the union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
into a united Methodist Church in Korea. 

The General Conference will have before it memorials adopted 
by the Korea Annual Conference and by the Lay Electoral 
Conference, requesting that a Commission be appointed by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
meet with a similar Commission from the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Commissions 
from the two Annual Conferences in Korea, with power to pre- 
pare a basis of union and plan for the organization of a Korea 
Methodist Church, and to provide for some organic relation 
with the mother churches. 

The Board of Foreign Missions passed the following reso- 
lution concerning these proposals: 

We desire to express our most cordial interest in the action of the 
Korea Annual Conference and the Lay Electoral Conference, looking 
toward a united Methodist Episcopal Church in Korea, and it is our 
earnest hope that a way may be found to realize this ideal. We sin- 


cerely trust that this purpose may be so consummated as to retain the 
Korean churches in our international organizations. 


The Board of Foreign Missions also appointed a Committee 
to consult with a like Committee from the Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on such matters as 
might properly come before the two missionary bodies, as a 
result of any action looking toward church union in Korea. 

At Atlantic City, New Jersey, on January 12, 1928, these 
two Committees met in joint conference and passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


This Joint Conference has heard with interest the memorials of the 
two Annual Conferences in Korea, and we commend their request to the 
General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, and express the hope that these General 
Conferences will appoint the Commissions requested and give them 

ower, in conference with the Commissions from Korea, to make plans 
ooking toward the creation of a united Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Korea along the lines of their memorials. 
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Both of the above resolutions are respectfully submitted to 
the General Conference as expressing the mind of the Board 
of Foreign Missions on the question of church union in Korea. 


THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 


The Japan Methodist Church was formally organized in 1907 
by the union of the Canadian Methodist, the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church, South, and the Methodist Episcopal Church con- 
gregations. At that time all the machinery of an independent 
Church was set up. Two Annual Conferences with District 
organizations and a General Conference were established. Jap- 
anese Episcopal supervision and Japanese leaders in the various 
Church boards and societies were provided. The plan of district 
supervision was adopted, whereby a pastor, chosen by the Dis- 
trict after the appointments were made, became the presiding 
elder, giving his time in addition to his pastoral duties. 

All church and parsonage property controlled by the Annual 
Conferences of the uniting bodies at the time of the union were 
legally held in trust for the new Church. All missionary prop- 
erty remained under the control of the several Mission Boards. 
The Japanese administered their own funds. The missionaries 
of the three Mission Boards remained under the supervision 
and appointment of their respective ecclesiastical leaders. While 
their Conference relations were officially in their home Con- 
ferences, they were to have the rights and privileges of mem- 
bership in the Japan Methodist Church Annual Conferences 
and were given the freedom of the floor, except on questions 
in which the character or Conference relations of Japanese 
preachers is involved. This arrangement was satisfactory to all 
concerned and was the best possible plan to satisfy all the inter- 
ests when the Church was set up. Through all these years it 
has been productive of the finest kind of co-operation between 
the Japan Methodist Church and our missionary agencies. 


Growth of the Japan Methodist Church 


During the past ten years the Japan Methodist Church has 
made rapid strides. In the year 1948 there were only thirty-one 
self-supporting Churches, but now we can count ninety of them, 
which means an increase of sixty Churches more, or 200 per 
cent. In the same year the total membership was 13,832, but 
now it has reached as many as even 30,088, which plainly shows 
an increase of more than 100 per cent. The Sunday School 
enrollment then was 38,108, but now 42,311. The total giving 
of our Church members in that year was 98,844 yen, but during 
the last fiscal year, ending March 31, 1927, they gave as much 
as 335,161 yen. To-day, in total membership and the number 
of self-supporting churches, the Japan Methodist Church exceeds 
those of both the Congregational and the Episcopal Churches. 
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Our Educational Institutions 


We are co-operating with the Japanese Methodist Church in 
three major educational institutions, Chinzei Gakuin, Aoyama 
Gakuin and To-O-Gijiku. 

These three institutions are located—one in the south on 
the Island of Kyushu, Chinzei Gakuin; one is centrally located 
at Tokyo, Aoyama Gakuin, and the other is in North Nipon, 
To-O-Gijiku. 

At Aoyama, the girls’ school, formerly called Aoyama Jo 
Gakuin, has now become a department of Aoyama Gakuin under 
one administration with Dr. M. Ishizaka as the principal, and 
Miss Sprowles, dean of the girls’ department. There is a Jap- 
anese dean of the college and middle school, and Dr. Arthur 
Berry is dean of the theological school. In May of this year 
there was held the first meeting of the new Board of Trustees 
of the combined institution. Aoyama Gakuin has nearly 2,300 
boys in all departments and over 1,000 girls. 'To-O-Gijiku has 
about 550 boys and Chinzei Gakuin an equal number. All 
three of these schools are superbly located; are practically with- 
out competition; are recognized by the government; have grad- 
uated men who are leaders in Japanese life and have vigorous 
alumni associations which are increasingly coming to the sup- 
port of the institutions. 

All three of them, however, are in dire need and the financial 
condition of each one is most acute. 


Facing the Unfinished Task in Japan 


Those who have read Doctor Reischauer’s scholarly and illu- 
minating volume on The Task in Japan realize that the whole 
Christian undertaking in Japan must be reviewed in the light 
of experience, the growth of the work itself, the change in the 
intellectual, social and physical conditions of the country, the 
progress of religious ideas and of national feeling and aspira- 
tion; all these and other items are occasioning the call for a 
re-study and re-appraisal both of our objectives and of our 
schemes, in order that they may meet in some more generally 
satisfactory way the demands of God and of the time. 

Bishop Herbert Welch, under the caption, “Facing the Un- 
finished Task,” in a recent issue of the Japan Christian Quar- 
terly, defines the Christian task, recounts how much has already 
been accomplished in Japan; what yet remains to be done and 
what part of this unfinished portion rightfully falls to the 
foreign missionary. 

After defining the Christian task as he sees it, Bishop Welch 
says, “How much has been done in Japan toward the accom- 
plishment of this bold and staggering undertaking?” His 
answer is significant. 
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“Much, very much. To begin with, a Church has been cre- 
ated, relatively small in numbers but steadily growing. It is 
somewhat over sixty years since Protestant Christianity made 
its first effective beginnings in the Sunrise Kingdom. At the 
end of twenty years there were but 5,000 members; at the end 
of the second twenty there were 40,000, and after another 
twenty, 130,000. To be sure, the increase of population in 
Japan in a single year is five times the entire membership of 
the Protestant churches, so that there are far more non-Chris- 
tians in this country now than when we began; yet the per- 
centage of Christians has been gradually improving. In the 
last forty years the ordained ministers have increased from 
fifty to a thousand; the self-supporting Churches from fourteen 
to 300; the total contributions for Church purposes from 10,000 
yen to 1,730,000 yen. To dwell for another sentence in the 
realm of the statistical, there are at present 3,500 employed 
Protestant workers, 1,500 Churches and 3,000 Sunday Schools, 
a few hospitals, some scattered philanthropic agencies and many 
schools. In a word, a Church is here, living, spreading, and 
somewhat equipped for the service it is appointed to render. 
It is organized, officered, supplied with articles of faith, with 
the Scriptures in the native tongue, and with the beginnings 
of a Christian literature and a Christian hymnology, neither 
quite domesticated as yet. 

“This Church is established in all sections of the country, 
though ,to some extent it is exotic everywhere. ‘That is, it is 
frequently composed of those who have moved into the com- 
munity rather than of those who are firmly rooted there and 
whose families determine the community hfe. It is a city and 
town Church rather than a rural church, though of course 
preaching places are scattered out into the country sections. 
It is a middle-class Church. Its members for the most part 
are students, teachers and other professional: men, housewives, 
farmers, minor public officials and shop-keepers, with a sprin- 
kling of men of larger business interests. 

“Tt has developed leaders of strength, devotion and wisdom, 
men of the type which caused one missionary to write after a 
critical meeting, ‘Men like that make one feel that the future 
of Christianity is safe, even if everything isn’t done just exactly 
as we think it should be. There is in Japan, let it be repeated, 
a Church of Christ, worthy to bear His name, competent. to 
carry on His work. 

“But the vitality and the promise for the future of the Chris- 
tian cause are attested more emphatically, if that may be, by 
the fact that to a surprising degree the influence of Christ 
reaches far beyond the borders of the visible Church. Here, 
more than in most countries, are those who for one reason or 
another are not listed in the Church, yet who believe in-the 
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things for which the Church stands and are giving their lives 
to promoting these ends. The penetrating and transforming 
power of the Christian religion is admirably illustrated in the 
life of Japan in the past sixty years. Naturally, we must beware 
of identifying Christianity with Western civilization. The mod- 
ern ways which Japan has so eagerly appropriated may have 
grown up in an atmosphere perfumed by the faith of Palestine, 
yet the fragrance is not always obvious of the product. Matters 
of dress, housing, architecture, food, pure and applied science, 
especially medicine, commerce and banking, music and munici- 
pal government, industry, and the rest, while they may bring 
from the West progressive elements which minister to the safety, 
comfort and advancement of the people, are not of the essence 
of Christianity. Nearer to this are the developments of democ- 
racy in political life, the improved status of womanhood, and 
an interest in social welfare which is surely based on the Chris- 
tian conception of personality. The temperance and purity 
movements are led by Christians; the effort for the elevation of 
labor has Christian men in its forefront; education is slowly 
coming under the guidance of Christian notions of character 
and life; international relations promise to be colored by Christ’s 
teaching of human solidarity, and a new vision of humanity has 
dawned upon those who have already been so intensely devoted 
to family and to empire. Even the old religions are not only 
copying Christian forms and methods but are incorporating 
Christian elements into their teaching. Buddhist priests are 
reading the New Testament; Buddhist children are found in our 
schools. The interpretation and the partial Christianization 
of ancient and broken faiths is actually under way. As evi- 
denced by the testimony of Prince Tokugawa at the time of the 
Washington Conference, by the words of a representative of 
the Department of Education at the last National Christian 
Council, by the striking editorials in the Japan Times within 
recent months, discriminating and intelligent observers agree 
that much if not most of what has made the new Japan and 
given it a place of honor among the nations is the direct or 
indirect result of Christianity. 

“Tt is, therefore, not strange that the attitude of the govern- 
ment has been so radically changed. The Christian religion is 
not only tolerated, but recognized, praised, and employed for 
work of public benefit. The Imperial Family makes gifts to 
Christian organizations. The conservative naval authorities 
permit Christian meetings within the precincts of the Admiralty 
at Saseho. The primary school principals of Tokyo welcome 
and invite the assistance of Christian workers with their hymns 
and their sermons. 

“Hyen more significantly, the attitude of the mass of the 
people is altered. Bibles and hymn books sell freely and reli- 
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gious volumes find many buyers. Evangelistic meetings easily 
draw their crowds. The young in particular are waking up to 
the presence of a new spiritual power in the land. Of a large 
group of secondary school students examined last year, nine- 
tenths come from Buddhist homes and only the usual half-of- 
one-per-cent or less from Christian homes. But while a fourth 
of them felt no certainty as to the existence of God, a large 
majority affirmed the importance of religion, one-third of them 
expressed a desire to believe in Christianity, and of those who 
were reading any religious literature three times as many were 
studying Christian books as Buddhist. 

“To quote the words of Bishop Uzaki: ‘The present condi- 
tion of Japan is hopeful for her evangelization. The spiritual 
attitude is more favorable, the door for missionary work is 
wider open, wherever we go, than ever before, and those who 
are eager to listen to the glad tidings are increasing day by 
day.’ Sy) 

While we believe, and rejoice in the belief, that Christianity 
has an influence on the thought and life of Japan altogether 
beyond the proportionate number of enrolled Christians, yet as 
Bishop Welch has so well stated, we recognize that the evange- 
listic task has scarcely begun. Seventy-five per cent of the 
people are nominally Buddhist. All of the enrolled Christians 
together, Catholic and Protestant, make less than half of 1 per 
cent of the population. Many sections of the country are little 
touched. Even in those sections where the Christian Church 
has developed some strength, many of the social and occupa- 
tional groups seem almost entirely outside its borders. 

Some may ask, Why not leave this task to the Japanese; our 
own lands are not yet Christianized ? 

“In Japan, unquestionably, Christianity would live if all the 
missionary support and personnel were removed today; it would 
live—but it would languish. The aim of the foreign missionary 
cannot be considered entirely accomplished when a church has 
been established, even though that church may have some 
powers of self-support and self-propagation and_ self-govern- 
ment. Why should the missionary have no part in the training 
of converts, the broadening of the Church’s ideals and activi- 
ties, the social ministry to the people which shall let the love 
of God shine like a ray from heaven into black places? Has he 
no contribution to make because of the generations of Christian 
experience which he behind him? Must this infant church 
trace again all the weary path which Western churches have 
been compelled to follow, or profiting by their history, shall 
it come speedily to a wealthy place of vision, privilege and 
service ? yf 

“The foreign missionary everywhere is somewhat separated 
from the people by his nationality; race, habits and financial 
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support. And here in Japan the test has been more than ordi- 
narily severe. Japan, because of the compactness of the coun- 
try, the general use of one language with but slight differences 
of dialect, the enthusiastic national spirit, and the prevalence 
of education, took much earlier the step to which China has 
just come in self-assertion and the insistence upon ecclesiastical 
as well as political independence. But here in Japan the ques- 
tion of the missionary has been met and answered. Not only 
does the missionary feel that the call of God to him has not been 
repealed, but the voice of the national church bids him stay as 
a brother beloved and a fellow-laborer in the Lord. The voice 
says, ‘Our numbers are small; our leaders are few; our finances 
are inadequate; we are preoccupied with the struggle for com- 
pleter self-support, and moreover there are things to be done 
which we are not yet prepared to do, which perhaps we cannot 
do for many years to come. You came over to help us; stay 
and help us still further.’ This is good. In the rising-tide of 
race prejudice and national self-consciousness, Christianity must 
be kept international.” 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEW 


It is recognized that the relation of the Jew to the social, 
economic, political and cultural life of America is very different 
from that in which he has for so many years lived in Central 
and Eastern Europe. The Methodist Episcopal Church, both 
in America and in Europe, is interested in any attempt to find 
a way by which the Gospel may be preached to this great people. 
Of, special significance to the Churches in Europe and, incident- 
ally, to the Christian Movement throughout the world, were 
the interdenominational and international conferences for the 
discussion of the Christian message to the Jews, held at Buda- 
pest and Warsaw in April, 1927, under the leadership of Dr. 
John R. Mott. These were the first Conferences which have 
ever been held regarding Jewish evangelization. For eighteen 
months previous to the meetings the ground was being prepared 
by exhaustive study. 

“Tt would have been a collective crime not to have come 
together to revise our thought and action in face of the new 
situation throughout the Jewish world.” This telling sentence 
from the opening speech of Dr. Mott summarizes the objects 
of the Conferences. Evangelism and the Christian message for 
Jews; methods of work, including medical, industrial, com- 
munity centers; a new type of literature; the training, equip- 
ment and care of workers; special work among women; the 
occupation of the field; the growth and maintenance of spiritual 
power, and co-operation, were the topics discussed in both Con- 
ferences. 

An attempt was made to get at the roots of hate and the 
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basis of the foolish prejudices which have separated the Jew and 
the Christian throughout the centuries. Fortunately for Chris- 
tian and Jew alike, the impossible situation of past centuries 
has been changed, first on the side of the Christian and more 
recently by the Jew. 

That there is a new day for Jewry in Europe was recognized. 
The Ghetto and the deplorable situation it represented are things 
of the past. The dismantled Ghetto—an indirect result of the 
European war—means that the world of Jewry, once so solid, 
is now fluid. The widespread political and social liberation of 
the Jews has brought them into closer touch with modern scien- 
tific ideas. There has been a widespread departure from the 
synagogues—not a matter of rejoicing, but an alarming. fact 
for both Jews and Gentiles. It has been a generation of amaz- 
ing changes for the Jew. They have been a people long in the 
bonds of a stereotyped system, but they are now free and moving 
and inquiring. ‘They are increasingly dissatisfied with their 
traditional faith and, for lack of knowledge of a better religion, 
are now turning to materialism, agnosticism or communism. 
They are a people who now offer a new chance for the Saviour 
of every race. 

The findings of these Conferences, now available in printed 
form, in addition to being of value to our workers in eastern 
and central Europe, should stimulate the Churches in America 
to new studies of the problem and to a broader interpretation 
of our responsibilities. They also constitute a call for increased 
concern for this new opportunity for evangelism and Christian 
service. The Church is facing a big day of opportunity with 
these means of informing and stirring our people regarding the 
new Christian approach to the Jews. 


THE WORLD CALL 


At Washington, D. C., in May, 1926, the Bishops of our 
Church held their mid-quadrennial meeting and there were 
present practically all of the Bishops resident in foreign fields. 
There were extended presentations and discussions by the 
Bishops of the conditions and needs of our Church overseas. 
The Bishops resident in America were so impressed with the 
challenging need manifest in these addresses, that representa- 
tions were made to the World Service Commission for larger 
co-operation on the part of the Bishops in the cultivation of 
American churches. In consultation with the administrative 
staff of the World Service Agencies and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Service Commission, consideration was 
given to a period of intense cultivation of our American 
churches by our Episcopal leaders. It was further decided to 
call a nation-wide convention for the city of Chicago for June 
29-30, Nearly 1,500 persons responded to the call, the program 
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of which was given up almost entirely to foreign missions, with 
stirring addresses by the Bishops from abroad. Following the 
convention, nearly every Area in the Church was visited by one 
or more of the Bishops. Later, the addresses delivered at the 
mid-quadrennial meeting of the Bishops in Washington were 
published by The Methodist Book Concern, under the title, The 
World Call. During the summer and especially at the Annual 
Conferences and District gatherings of the early fall, this pub- 
lication was given nation-wide circulation and 12,000 copies 
were distributed to our people. 


AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 


In a recent Conference at Princeton University of campus 
religious workers, it was the consensus of opinion that “not 
more than one student in ten is interested in religious matters.” 
If that is true about religion in general it is probable that the 
number interested in foreign missions, as a particular expression 
of religious concern, is considerably smaller. In an informal 
discussion among another, though less representative group of 
student workers, the conclusion seemed to support the state- 
ment of one who declared, that “there has never been, in thirty 
years, more active skepticism toward and less active interest in 
foreign missions among college students than at the present 
moment.” A number of reasons have been set forward to account 
for this situation. 

In the first place, the serious concerns of students on any 
subject have never been confronted with such desperate com- 
petition as at present. The prevalent bridge mania on the cam- 
puses of the country is only one small indication of the difficul- 
ties that confront the student who has a desire to give first 
consideration, in his thoughts, to matters of vital importance. 

In the second place the old terminology that won the loyalty 
of the students of a generation ago is regarded as out of date 
to-day. The new statement of the Christian world appeal has 
not yet reached the student groups. At least it has not been 
proclaimed with sufficient clarity to stimulate interest as effec- 
tively as it was stimulated by the “evangelization of the world in 
this generation.” 

In the third place, the decline of interest in foreign missions 
can be traced, in part, to the wide-spread propaganda of repre- 
sentatives of other faiths whose distorted pictures of the superior 
spiritual qualities of those faiths have led to the conclusion 
that Christianity, after all, has nothing unique to offer to the 
world. It is common among students to inquire: 

“Wouldn’t it be better if we spent our time and resources 
learning from the East than in endeavoring to take our so- 
called perfect faith to Easterners?” And those who attempt to 
answer that question in the negative are ranked with the bigots. 
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Foreign students in the United States have by no means all 
been guilty of creating the impression that Christianity has 
nothing to offer to the world. But among the foreign student 
community there is a large number whose descriptions of Hast- 
ern lands gloss over the evil and exaggerate the good; who em- 
phasize the evil in the West and minimize the good. Their 
statements lead directly to the assumption that foreign missions 
is not only unwelcome but unnecessary. 

To remedy this situation will require more than new slogans. 
It will require, first of all, a wider dissemination of the facts. 
Much of the apologetic of the up-to-date critics of missions 
would lose its force if the apologists could take time off to under- 
stand what is going on in the Mission Boards. Students need 
to know that the new spirit of racial and national determinism 
is being reflected in the machinery of the Christian world enter- 
prise. They need to understand, also, that the completion of 
this transformation is a task that calls for the consecration of 
young people. 

On the other hand, the actual situation in the foreign field 
needs to be understood. The stark picture of human need, as 
the actual lot of the vast majority of people among whom Chris- 
tianity is at work, needs to be redrawn. Into that background 
the effectiveness and uniqueness of the Christian ministry must 
be painted. Until students are brought to see that the world 
is in desperate straits for the help that they can bring, they 
can hardly be persuaded to volunteer either their lives or their 
material resources. 

Finally, however, a new missionary appeal to students cannot 
succeed without a new affirmation of the unique capacities of 
Christianity. Let students understand fully the alternatives to 
the Christian Gospel—materialism, cynicism, atheism in the 
West; fatalism, social stagnation and ethical bankruptcy in the 
East. Let them understand the fruits that these alternatives 
have produced. Let them speculate upon the kind of a world 
the future will bring us if these alternatives, rather than Chris- 
tianity, gain the ascendency. In the face of such an inquiry— 
if it is scientific rather than propagandist—a new concern for 
foreign missions may be developed and students led, once again, 
to volunteer to support an enterprise that, with the sharing 
spirit of Christ, is dedicated to the building of His kind of a 
world. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


During the present quadrennium an effective organization for 
the promotion of religious education in foreign fields has been 
set up and is now operating satisfactorily. The Joint Commit- 
tee consists of eighteen members, nine each from the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Board of Education. The secretary 
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of the Joint Committee is Dr. Wade Crawford Barclay. The 
statement of principles under which the committee operates is 
as follows: 

1. The carrying out of a program of religious education shall 
be the responsibility of the agencies on the field. The Joint 
Committee, representing the two Boards, shall render assistance 
wherever possible. 

2. Each of the co-operating Boards shall recognize the Joint 
Committee as its duly authorized agent in the carrying out 
of the program, and all approaches to the field relating to reli- 
gious education on the part of the co-operating agencies shall 
be through the Joint Committee. 

3. It is agreed, in the interest of uniform service standards, 
that all workers engaged in the development of this program on 
the foreign field shall have the full status of missionaries of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. : 

4. The annual budget shall be prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee and submitted to the co-operating agencies and shall 
become effective when approved by them. The Treasurer of the 
Board of Foreign Missions shall be the Treasurer of the Joint 
Committee. 

The organization of the Joint Committee has made possible 
the unifying of the program of religious education in foreign 
fields.» No longer are there two independent programs. The 
program of religious education is subject to the same regulations 
and field supervision as all other work on the field. The Joint 
Committee’s relation to the religious education program is one 
of counsel and service, not direction or supervision. 

Religious education is rapidly coming into new prominence 
in all mission fields of the world. Everywhere are manifest new 
interest and deepened conviction of its importance. Tasks of 
the utmost importance await the organization of effective field 
agencies of religious education, and the training of national 
leadership prepared to carry them through to successful com- 
pletion. A thoroughly Christian literature, which at the same 
time utilizes the best in the racial cultures of the various peoples, 
must be produced not only for adults but for children and young 
people. Indigenous curricula for all grades must be created. 
Programs of training for both lay and ministerial leadership 
suited to the peculiar conditions of each field must be developed 
and aggressively promoted. These tasks involve highly special- 
ized educational problems, complex and. difficult. To their solu- 
tion both the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Edu- 
cation are called upon to make contribution. 

Progress is reported in the organization of field agencies of 
religious education. Councils of Religious Education which are, 
in effect, boards of religious education, are now operating in 
China, India, Korea, Mexico and South America. In the Phil- 
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ippine Islands the Sunday School Union exercises a similar 
function. Beginnings in the direction of organization have 
been made in other fields. 

In South America an enterprise of great significance has 
been inaugurated. A Central Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion, with subsidiary regional committees, has made a beginning 
in the creation of indigenous curricula of religious education. 
The program includes teaching materials for use both in mis- 
sion schools and in Sunday Schools, and for all grades from 
the kindergarten through the primary and the secondary school. 

Among various other phases of religious education, the 
advance recorded in leadership training deserves special men- 
tion. Some of the best work is being done in the Philippine 
Islands. The fact that English is increasingly the prevailing 
language has created an opportunity of which our missionaries 
have taken full advantage. The Standard Training Course, 
substantially the same as in the United States, is being used 
and thousands of credits have been issued to Methodist teach- 
ers. In Mexico, and particularly in South America, remarkable 
developments in leadership training have been taking place 
within recent. months. 


JERUSALEM—1928 


From March 24 until April 8, 1928, during the days while 
this report to the General Conference is being printed, there 
will be gathered together at Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives, 
some 200 people drawn from almost all the countries in the 
world. All of them will be busy people, men and women hold- 
ing positions of importance, or doing work in places from which 
they can ill be spared. They will come together at great cost, 
not only of time and energy but of money. They will represent 
most of the branches of the Christian Church and most of the 
peoples of mankind. The meeting will last for a fortnight, and 
the preparations for it and the future action necessitated by it 
have been and will be laborious and costly. 

, The significance of the Jerusalem Conference can be grasped 
v only when it is regarded, not as an event by itself, but as an 
incident or stage in an effort of international co-operation, ex- 
tending over a period of several years. In making the plans, 
it has been repeatedly affirmed that the meeting will not be a 
conference. This insistence may appear, at first sight, to press 
an unimportant distinction, emphasized only for the purpose 
of freeing the meeting from the undesirable associations of 
the word “Conference,” in a world that is rapidly becoming 
weary of the multiplication of such gatherings. In reality the 
distinction is fundamental. The meeting at Jerusalem will be 
a meeting of the members of a permanent organization. Under 
the auspices of that organization the attempt is being made, 
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through an international exchange of thought, to gain a fresh 7 


view of the most vital issues in the world mission of Christianity 
at the present time. The need of that exchange is such that 
it cannot be carried to a final conclusion by the spring of 1928. 
It, not the meeting, is the prior and fundamental thing. It 
might be maintained, not merely in the abstract but as a prac- 


tical and possible alternative, that the inquiries which have ~ 


been instituted might have been carried out under international 
co-operation, without such a meeting as has been planned for 
Jerusalem. But, obviously, if this international co-operation 
is to be real, some people representing different nations must, 
at some time, get together for consultation, and whatever im- 
provement in method the future may bring, as the world gains 
in experience of international co-operation, in the light of exist- 
ing conditions, the holding of the meeting which has been actu- 
ally planned seemed the best and most effective means, at present 
available, for achieving the objects which the International Mis- 
sionary Council has in view. The important thing to bear in 
mind, however, is that the meeting will be only a means to an 
end greater and more comprehensive than itself. 

One further general observation may be made in regard to 
the vital issues which the International Missionary Council is 
endeavoring to face. The remarkable Conference on Faith and 
Order, which recently concluded its sessions at Lausanne, issued 
a significant document entitled The Message of the Church to 
the World. It is significant as having obtained the unanimous 
consent of the representatives of so many different communions, 
and yet, while it carries us a long way, it reveals at the same 
time the immensity of the task which is still to be undertaken. 
It contains the assertion that “the Gospel is the sure source of 
power for social regeneration” ; that “it is the only way by which 
humanity can escape from those class and race hatreds, which 
devastate society at present, into the enlargement of national 
well-being and international friendship and peace.” By no 
body of Christians are these convictions held more strongly 
than by those actively engaged in carrying out the world mission 
of Christianity; their whole work is based on them. But if 
these affirmations are to be effective they must be given full 
and rich content. The world is not going to accept them merely 
because the Church proclaims them. Some of the inquiries 
which the International Missionary Council is undertaking can 
perhaps best be understood as an attempt to provide an adequate 
content for these affirmations made at Lausanne. 


The three main subjects are the Christian Message and the \ 


Religions of the World; Religious Education; the Church in 


the West and in the East. There will be discussion of the bear- 


ing of the Christian spirit and message on practical affairs in 
three special spheres—Race, Industrialism in the East and Rural 


| 


} 
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Life, and consideration of the future work of the International 
Missionary Council. 


THE REAL FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Again, your Secretaries would state that no attempt is being 
made in this report of the Board of Foreign Missions to review 
in detail the progress and needs of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches in the various countries of the world. Furthermore, 
the previous statements are not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that the events, movements, world-wide forces and signifi- 
cant conferences, herein described, are looked upon as consti- 
tuting the essential foreign missionary enterprise. Our hope 
has been to trace, somewhat, in this report, the progress of 
missionary thought during the quadrennium as reflected in the 
Foreign Mission Boards and Societies and the sending Churches. 
When a summary is made of what has been happening in the 
World Christian Movement during the last four years, it is 
evident that it has been a quadrennium of most notable events. 
The outstanding impressions which come from seeing these 
world events in perspective, clearly convince that there is no 
serious or fundamental obstacle to efforts to preach the Gospel, 
to train and educate the children and youth of the world in 
the Christian way of life, and to establish the Christian social 
order, save the willingness and ability of the Christian churches 
of the West to rise to the new day which is before us. 

The real foreign missions are not the conventions and the 
conferences and the social and political movements of these 
changing days. Foreign missions, as always, are a giving, a 
sending, a sharing. To call, to train and to send strong, eager 
and consecrated youth to tell the world of Jesus Christ; to 
gather the Christians into communities for worship, training 
and organized Christian service; to nurture the young Churches 
and to help make them strong; to teach in manifold ways; to 
heal and to nurse the sick, and to get underneath rather than 
to dominate every vital movement throughout the world for 
the establishment of justice and righteousness among men— 
these have been and still are the vital elements of the foreign 
mission enterprise. 

In thirty-eight countries, in fifty-six Annual Conferences, 
Mission Conferences and Missions, 1,002 missionaries of the 
Board of Foreign Missions and 725 missionaries of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society are today doing this real funda- 
mental work of world evangelization. To their efforts must be 
added the might and strength of 3,683 ordained ministers and 
15,655 other workers who, in hospitals, schools, publishing 
houses and churches, day by day, against odds little known or 
appreciated in the West, are testifying to the saving and regen- 
erating power of the love of God as manifest in Jesus Christ. 
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WHAT THE STATISTICS SAY 
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The statistical summary for the quadrennium only partially 
reveals the status of the work sponsored by the Board of Foreign 


Missions. 


From the accompanying chart it will be seen that 


the reduced income of recent years has left its inevitable mark 
upon the progress of our work. The most startling disclosure 
is that from 1923 to January 1, 1928, we have decreased our 
total force of missionaries by 207. 


The reduced income has also 
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Latin America, 1923........... 211 141 445] 15,006} 1,545 325| 24,482] 162 91} 4,678,698] 172,677 
ce Lee 1 O2Gcese ki... a8 156 163 695} 24,649] 1,375 332| 21,888] 176 90| 4,336,743} 182,782 
Increase. 2. SD. hd! eit Papi 950/09,643| tee Bf rua] ould. idle) ore Reta: 10,105 
DeckeaseicAeppree Sgehe sea 55 Be alley A | ae oo 1704 ws | 12,0947. 2. 1 341,905)... anes 
Europe, 1923... ..j..)06.- 2000. 13 853| 2,825) 95,019] 1,750] 1,461/115,808! 724] 290/17,400,839)1,457, 187 
Cent 5 (ty aeneen ehamee erent 12 803] 2,823] 97,110] 1,685] 1,460/108,253] 794} 324/14,670,291]1,331,493 
Increases. o.cschysvecnehe once pa || an DOOM eae Seas ence TO ers OAl Were ccs Be ithe, Paar 
DeCeasehane cc eres 1 SO S| Seek 65 4h 7, O00] 32% 2,730,548) 125,694 
All Fields, 1923.......5....-.-- 1,209] 3, 144/20, 557/658, 140/66, 541}11, 095|543 , 720]3, 134|2, 080/30, 168 , 285)2, 276, 742 
Ete ony AMG 2G A IAALE A. Whoo ae 1,002} 3, 683/19, 238/677, 556/48, 066} 9,480/472,527)3,356|2, 249/33, 638,999]2, 289,327 
INCPORBG Stet cree acter ihe 580] lA AG S4TGE ie aN ka, 222} 169] 3,470,714 12,5385 
Decreases wees O07 meee ls OLO I eeneeee 18,475) 1,615} 71,193 pile Regal hs, Moe: | eter core 


* The “Missionary figures” opposite “1926” are of Jan. 1, 1928. 
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taken its toll of national Christian workers and left its influence - 


in baptisms, the number of Sunday Schools and Sunday School 
pupils and has given us a net increase of preparatory and full 
members of less than 20,000 for the quadrennium. 


INCOME 


The following table shows the income of the Board for the 
four years of the quadrennium. The total, $12,810,328.75, com- 
pared with the total income of the preceding quadrennium, 
namely, $22,353,504.51, shows a decrease for the four years of 
$9,543,175.76. If the income for the debt be included in the 
receipts, it still shows a decrease over the preceding quadren- 
- nium of $8,061,008.14. 
~The second table gives a summary of disbursements to each of 
the Conferences in the foreign field and to each item of our 
. General Expense year by year for the quadrennium and, in most 

eases, is self explanatory. 

' The absence of appropriations in certain columns means a 
change in method ; for example, the appropriations to the Union 
Universities in China and Korea were included in the general 
appropriations for 1924-1925, and became separate items in 
1926. In other instances such as Germany, the blanks indicate 
the creation of new Annual Conferences. 

It will be noted that, in 1924, the disbursements far exceed the 
~ receipts. This was the first year following the close of the Cen- 
tenary program, and this decrease of receipts is one of the chief 
elements in the large debt of the Board, referred to in another 
paragraph of this report. In every case since that when the 
disbursements have exceeded the receipts, the overdraft has been 


: the first charge against the appropriations of the next year. 


- Special attention is called to the interesting facts revealed in™ 
table ITI, showing the increase in the Permanent Funds of the 
Board during the past twenty years and also the very remarkable 
increase in the outstanding Annuity Agreements, especially dur- 
ing the past quadrennium. These tables show the results of con- 
tinued activities to build up these funds. The second section of.» 
the tables indicates the amounts which have been realized for 
the work from legacies and annuities. The large income from 
annuities during the period of 1920-1923, inclusive, is due to the 
fact that a part of the annuity funds of the Board were put on a 
reserve basis under the laws of New York State. governing 
annuity business. The surplus available when this action’ was 
put into effect was used to reduce the debt of the Board. ‘The 
Board has recently reconsidered this policy and has directed the 
Treasurer to return to the former policy of holding all funds dur- 
ing the lifetime of the annuitant, rather than to hold only the , 
proportion required by law. 

The problems surrounding the great decrease in income of 
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1924 have constituted the chief financial burdens of the quad- 
rennium. It has been the fixed policy of the Board, at least. dur-- 
ing most of its history, that the fields were not permitted to con- 
tract financial obligations without the direct consent of the 
Board. However, the situation of 1924 made overdrafts in cer- 
tain fields absolutely necessary. Such radical and far-reaching 
adjustments could not be made with only a few weeks’ notice. 
The appropriations of the Board made at the annual meeting in 
November are for the succeeding calendar year, and by the time _ 
the fields get notice of the appropriation and the Finance Com- 
mittees have an opportunity to make their budgets, the work of 
another year is already started. The national workers, who . 
were dismissed from the staff of our missions in such large num-_ 
bers, of necessity had to be given some notice. In many cases 
missionaries had to be returned to the homeland and their travel- 
ing expenses met and salaries paid, until other work could be 
secured. Some Conferences were able to make these adjustments 
and provide for the costs within a year or so. In other cases, the 
costs had to be distributed over a period of three or four years 
and consequent borrowings were necessary. These overdrafts in 
some cases carry heavy interest rates. ; 

The Board has attempted in every possible way to counsel and 
guide the respective missions involved. Financially there has 
been great embarrassment in many places. The work of years 
has been seriously hampered, but we believe all of our fields will 
come through this trying experience financially sound. 

In order that the fields might have their attention directed, 
anew, to the attitude of the Board in the matter of overdrafts, 
the long standing policy of the Board was strengthened and 
reiterated by an action taken at the annual meeting, November 
14-16, 1927, which reads as follows: 


“That the Board adopt as its policy that no debts, over- 
drafts or financial obligations of any character be incurred 
in the current work of any field which will, directly or in- 
directly, involve the Board without its full approval and 
consent.” 


It is the definite policy of the Board to require the field to 
clear off all of its outstanding obligations before it enlarges its 
work or its personnel. It should also be kept in mind that these 
obligations, plus any obligations the field is carrying on its prop- 
erties, are comparatively small, probably no larger in proportion 
to total assets than are the obligations of the church at home. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
For Quadrennium, 1924-1927 


I. ReEcEIPtTS 
1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Designated, vissccesccsecene eh 701,401.97 879,629.62 920,002.08] 1,022,949.98] 3,523,983.65 
Undesignated..............-- 2,451,560.73} 2,3138,773.51| 2,238,272.05| 2,282,738.81] 9,286,345.10 
Total Receipts......... 3, 152,962.70) 3,913,403.13] 3,158,274.13) 3,305,688 .79|12,810,328.75 
Preferential for' Debt. ci2s.06) .»nsc6 ects 250,000.00 600,000.00 600,000.00} 1,450, 000.00 
Sundry--Donorsy 420. beaks.) ee ae 21,866.86 8,264.10 2,036.66 32,167.62 
Grand otal’ caterer 3, 152,962.70} 3,465,269.99] 3,766,538 .23) 3,907,725 .45)14, 292,496.37 
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II. DisspursEMENTS 
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I. DISBURSEMENTS TO MISSIONS INCLUDING DESIGNATED GIFTS 


EASTERN ASIA: 


HINA: 

Central China........... 
Chengtu, West China..... 
Chungking, West China... 
Ooch owes ch or. ceeds 


Shantungwe. se We. oe 
South Fukien............ 
West Ching Van 14....< 2.25 
Venping:on. Wh ei... ase 
China Connectional. ..... 
Fukien Christian Univ... . . 
Nanking University...... 
Peking University........ 
West China Union Univ... 
China Return and Adjust- 

ment Fund.s' .)......05 


Japan and Korea Return 
and Adjustment Fund. . 
Chosen Christian College. . 
ne Union Medica] 
OO), Hs Ita. soe 


Tot 
Tote Eastern Asia. . 


er hi eatde ASIA: 


Nethe SuMatra cesses esse 


Total Southeastern Asia 


SouTHERN ASIA: 


India Theological College... . 
GUCKNOW, (btu seh ee oko 
Lucknow Christian College. . 

North Indias 465..0...6.5.. 
Northwest India........... 
Southindia. (i6.08.... a. 


Total Southern Asia. . . 


A. Drrecr 
1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 

101,744.26 79,097.33 85,039.41 71,486.47} 337,367.47 
ae eee. 63,085.73 49,271.15 44,548.33} 156,905.21 
A cea 35, 057 .49 34, 197.93 39,671.45} 108,926.87 
162,377.86 92,692.24 89,607.30 90,639.73) 435,317.13 
67,496.89 51,027.38 49,915.41 37,430.42] 205,870.10 
91,047.62 83,429.25 64,325.19 69, 295.23 308, 097 .29 
259,957.68] 185,826.64) 194,786.47] 121,890.49) 762,461.28 
ee cee in ee eae 11,393.17 27,942.84 39,336.01 
18,798 .82 15, 688 .00 16,807 .05 16,279.85 67,573.72 
A325 T2590 eee cee oll penta cs Sel ee 132,172.90 
64,021.72 35, 688 .26 40,071.93 33,014.45] 172,796.36 
50,084.75 31,486.24 53,899.12 26,318.03) 161,783.14 
eG aero. ol bina recs oc 4,000.00 4,612.00 8,612.00 
Pero ee eee 6,800.00 7,399.14 14,199.14 
necks Bint Nae AP by 2,100.00 42,064.30 44,164.30 
ESOL OO | MOE ns 3,600.00 6,698.50 10,298.50 
Ty, 236 001 Wisden oie cha cinta csrterl| ate 11,236.00 
958,938.50) 673,078.56) 705,814.13) 639,286.23) 2,977,117.42 
162,407.24] 133,910.17) 123,744.37] 149,501.69] 569,563.47 
155, 264.64 133,464.65 111,039.10 116,940.70 516, 709.09 
2,500.00 1,380.00 1,380.00 1,380.00 6,640.00 
A SOOKE sere acces |l ee ent | ence ae 4,500.00 
cul! aah coed 2,000.00 3,000.00 5,000.00 
SEM iGo bee aie okeae 540.00 540.00 1,080.00 
324,671.88] 268,754.82} 238,703.47] 271,362.39] 1,103,492.56 
1,283,610.38} 941,833.38] 944,517.60} 910,648.62) 4,080,609.98 
77,200.33 38, 459.66 34, 738.67 38,813.48) 189,212.14 
44,942.20 36,201.81 35,136.01 33,921.76] 150,201.78 
28 , 043.96 23,540.55 18,725.80 21,113.00 91,423.31 
87,556.41 41,348.26 50,349.85 45,272.08] 224,526.60 
Peis ate Pe 2O0ROO Te vaeecn tee Lepeehe hes 200.00 
237,742.90] 189,750.28] 188,950.33] 189,120.32] 655,563.83 
63, 207.47 37,804.71 37,734.75 36,722.99] 175,469.92 
59,820.46 48 474.08 49 , 828.08 48,010.85] 206,133.47 
38,913 .33 32,332.13 27,320.31 47,530.16] 146,095.93 
68 , 667.28 44,132.82 41,111.99 38,454.66) 192,366.75 
80,358.50 62,227.39 59,981.18 65,955.91] 268,522.98 
if Reireas | ree eae ely 2 22,035.96 55, 864.97 77,900.93 
65,062.38 48 993 .84 45,630.40 45,509.56) 205,106.18 
Taare Avept 15,018.00 17,062.50 13,803.59 45,884.09 
99,976.02 66,914.48 60; 456.39 57,835.79} 285,182.68 
32,976.91 35, 781.50 41,311.98 38,648.88) 148,719.27 
154,578.16] 113,737.48] 110,335.09] ~ 112,485.82} 491,136.55 
111,985.42 98,885.70} 103,715.05 87,701.01) 402,287.18 
118,350.81 94,743.90 78,618.08 51,628.14] 343,340.93 
41,829.45 27,546.55 59,537.93] 112,062.57} 240,976.50 
935,726.19] 726,592.58]  754,679,69) 812,214.90} 3,229, 213.36 
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II. DispursEMENTs— (Continued) 


1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Arrica, CENTRAL AND SOUTH: 

NEO archers wears wee Tee 38,979.70 32,866.22 31,699.24 29,416.50 132,961.66 
COE Oiqsnersh osexsroncseianvqnasedtan 39,756.13 34,930.42 46,692.73 90,547.86 211,927.14 
DGB OxIG i pays versrareyee seele ore 53,695.75 37,406.02 42,887.79 44:531.11]-- 178,520.67 
Rhodesia. t6:. feoesaasccbee 49 087.43 36,880.11 41,329.94 44,426.39 171,723 .87 
Southeast Africa........... 51,135.21 41,350.27 38,002.29 37,626.01 168,113.78 
General. jos. 90h. 2860 158 Wee neon on tes DY SOON OO mas tac cece Bile erepeereetinaie 2,829.00 

Total Africa, Central] 
and South... .........: 232,654.22 186, 262.04 200,611.99 246,547.87 866,076.12 
Latin AM®RICA: 
olivig... gd. duis fhq. 0 343 42,265.63 34,413.40 60, 628.88 55,612.12 192,920.03 
Central America........... 55,800.51 30,789.91 29,720.50 29,042.49 145, 353.41 

HON. 0: TAR WER, APs oo. Le 94,931.23 52,869 24 118,391.18 58,030.22 324, 221.87 

Eactern South America. 100,564.35 89,676.20 85,687.98 78,781.00} 354,709.53 
OXICO.. os. Sree sw. 114,490.21 71,313.17 70,576.97 71,397.36 327,777.71 
North Andes 54,835.33 34, 682.49 35,341.07 48 402.38 173,261.27 
Latin America General...... 31,165.21 23, 765.26 26,549.69 25,083.00} 106,563.16 
Total Latin America... . 494,052.47 337,509.67 426,896.27 366,348.57| 1,624,806.98 
Europe anp Norta Arrica: 
CoPENHAGEN ARBA: 
WMonmark sce o che caster, 21,000.00 20,259.00 10,674.00 10,672.00 62,615.00 
Finland Annual.......... 11,033 .00 5,980.00 6,300.00 5,800.00 29,113.00 
Finland Swedish......... 10,000.00 5,000.00 4,830.00 4,830.00 24,660.00 
INOFWAY:h Pr acleremismevor tos 26, 250.00 18,040.00 17,550.00 12,570.00 74,410.00 
Sweden avi tae, et... es 34,000.00 17,600.00 14,100.00 17,462.50 83,162.50 
Area General............ 4,000.00 2,000.00 21000 JOO) > « cencricersecsererens 8,009.00 
Baltic and:Slayites. «....Jas| pean... ine 13,150.00 13,008.00 15,915.00 42,073.00 
HO Ga 28s, overs Setchs,sistion 106, 283 .00 82,029.00 68,472.00 67,249.50 324,033.50 
Paris AREA 
Daleariaigy. Gage. ceo wae TS 578400] cee cacti | cece ee Tes 18,578.09 
PAN COs he psseras.carouiue socio tie. 109, 602.50 57,741.15 52,454.00 50,961.09 270,758.74 
HG f $08. top. artes dts 128,318.78 84,768 .37 61,521.00 62,425.13 337 , 033 .28 
Italy-Monte Mario. . 15000200 | Renrieact s<tiee 7,750.00 47,086.90. 69,836.90 
Jugo-Slawia...........45. 27906200] “Sorte... TES SES Ts =) eae are raat 21,906.00 
Madeira Islands......... 9,265.00 5,560.00 5,440.00 5,627.65 25,892.65 
North Aipica:y&. tar...» ton 72,026.78 51,219.00 50, 953 .30 53,922.04 228,121.12 
SPAM. TST. S Hee oie eta 9,000.00 9,190.00 8,769.90 10,200.00 37,159.90 
Area General............ 4,000.00 2,000.00 1,500.00 750.00 8,250.00 
Dotalif cs casa cyan saat 387 , 697.15 210,478.52 188 , 388 .20 230,972.81} 1,017,536.68 
Zorice AREA 
JAVA E MR See akOea: se 11,102.00 5,600.00 5,510.00 6,105.00 28,317.00 
Baltic Provinces......... LOS OQ08O0)) eo csehpctereen( Mhseeecce ell) eee eee 10,000.00 
Frankfort Seminary. ..... 8,000.00 4,000.00 4,500.00 5,000.00 21,500.00 
Hurigaryse. i765. ha... son 5,004.00 4,705.00 4,600.00 5,550.00 19,859.00 
North Germany 35,168.05 16,750.00 TG. LZG tO eran) 25 5b es 68,044.35 
NISSIA. -[4. A) ies. . be 20,635.00 3,035.00 3,250.00 3,805.00 30,725.00 
South Germany.......... 29,357.00 14,730.00 14,130.00 5,074.00 63,301.00 
Switzerland say.c2.....00 17,000.00 8,250.00 7,960.00 6,000.00 39,210.00 
Area General............. 5,329.00 3,197.00 2,766.00 1,500.00 12,792.00 
Biloariaie., sopcrv. <a sanloancspe + <tan 14,204.00 13,425.00 14,705.80 42,334.80 
Jugo-Slavia PER. Tha SER IASS Aas cle tow 14,571.00 10,451.40 10,073.00 35,095.40 
NortheastiGermany .:.< tage | bres tices ochre [yee ten esos [Meese ce bec 8,421.55 8,421.55 
Northwest; Genmany:< ban laorcaye- shou leer tee ae eee ele teen bee 7,882.00 7,882.00 
Southwest)Germany.. . .=( |s1~) cares hue lose aes eee eee T 9,401.25 9,401.25 
otal std Gave eek aa 141,595.05 89,052.00 82,718.70 83,517.60} 396,883.35 
Total Europe and North 
Africa). Arcieies: scan 635,575.20 381,559.52 339 578 .90 381,739.91] 1,738,453 .53 
MISCELLANHOUS............- 10,185.61 6,141.02 16,841.72 11,363.17 ,631.52 
DNURAL TRANSIT FUNDS eter | treet (lacie eye 18, 342800) aac 18,342.00 


Cooperation Fund..:......... 
Purchasing, Shipping, Trans- 

portation (24).......... 
Retired Riscioparess oat 
Personnel Department. 
Medical Department......... 
Personnel Preparation........ 


Total Indirect Disbursements 


Paid from Preferential on Ob- 
ligations 
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II. DispurseMENTs—(Continued) 
B. DisBURSEMENTS 0 Missions, Inpirecr ~ 
1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 

12,000.00] 6,273.00] —-8,636.00/ 8,686.00] 35,595.00 
13,883.42]  10,670.73| 8,527.59] 10,076.08} 43, 157.82 
57,574.34] 59,809.67} 57,540.44 60,959.88] 235,884.33 
12,626.72|  6,799.27| 6,106.16 5,997.37} 31,529.52 
10,735.68] 8,729.81] 8,982.52] 7,671.41] 36,119.42 
45,000.00] 3,596.00} 6,800.00 9,132.00] 64,528.00 
151,820.16] 95,878.48 96,592.71] 102,522.74] 446.814.09 
3, 981,376.13] 2,815,526.97| 2,937,011.21] 2,970,506. 10|12, 704,411.41 
Nee et lee cc ain oe MST Ah, AOR 145,461.87] 145,461.87 
Aon 3, 981,367.13] 2,815,526.97| 2,937,011.21| 2,825,044.23]12,558, 049.54 


Total to Missions 


2. GENERAL EXPENSE 
A. ADMINISTRATION 


1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Corresponding Secretaries Office 18,570.09 18,803.92 18,349.69 18,336.90 74,060.60 
Secretary-Counsel’s Office. .... 3,238.63 7,995.48 6,560.00 6,621.20 24,415.31 
Associate Secretaries Office. . 30,922.63 20,892.21 21,231.65 19,438.00 92,484.49 
Records and Research-....... 12,405.54 16,676.45 16,490.04 12,806.57 58,378.60 

Education and Literature on 
the Foreign Field........ 4.648: 69a eC toa Oee To wa inas aes 4,648.69 
Treasurer’s Office............ 19,037.17 17,304.70 17,547.29 18,875.89 72,765.05 
Accountant's Office.......... 24,703.71 22,608.45 22,697.88 22,697.86 92, 707-90 
Cashier’s Office............5- 9,901.24 9,231.52 10,094.10 7,211.21 36,438 .07 

Purchasing, Shipping and 
Transportation (14)... 6,941.70 5,100.38 4,263.80 3,181.92 19,487.80 
Board and Committee Meetings 8,149.32 9,019.19 8,329.73 5,987.55 31,485.79 
Rembsherrrresta 4. ci athecde e's s:0.0 33,865.67 19,012.39 18,830.92 19,500.00 19, 298.98 
Office Services. 2:02.20 55- > 34,749.73 28,933.15 29,060.71 26, 807.64 119,551.23 
LOCA R ane Oger tier eee ty SEcOceetccrc 1,857.84 1,491.56 1,414.52 4,763.92 
AAUCLSUIOME cr nce Rowe eall @ceu:syeie cies pA I 2 ee OA DE ors ean 2,949 .93 
Total Administration. . . 207 , 134.12 180,475.61 174, 947.37 162,879.26 725 , 436.36 
B. EpucATION AND PROMOTION 

Designated Income........... 21,939.77 21,141.51 21,074.40 21,366.48 85,522.16 
Legal and Property........... 2,242.89 4,527.75 4,735.73 2,536.58 14,042.95 
Field Cultivation............. 34,644.74 27,004.20 38,414.56 33,650.93 133,714.48 
Publications. ©. <iic\: 10% o.s' 14,931.46 19,095.84 4,852.97 9,454.93 48 335.20 
Travel. 7. SALT IAL AL HOU hae bt 6,488.37 9,810.20 7,589 .29 23 , 887 .86 
Annuity Cultivation... . 5.0% eres fis eid os & eepore 14, 543.09 9,160.80 11,324.24 35,028.13 
Piel Education and Promo- . F ly 4 
Perlen aenictic Race 73,758.86 92,800.76 88,048.66 85,922.45) 340,530.73 
Genet i Gonference Wit Betarte 6 S082 AON © erste ciaell cn tars di Bea excep gets 6,308.70 
80,067 .56 92,800.76 88,048.66 85,922.45) 346,839.43 

Less Income from Permanent 

Fund for Administration and 
Home Cultivation......... 8,740.22 8,961.78 9,646.79 9,760;30 37,109.08 
Total General Expense. ..... 278,461.46 264,314.59 253, 349 .24 239,041.41] 1,035, 166.70 


ee  .  0”rta”_ —_R —_—aaek_—_e 
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II. DispurseEMENTs—(Continued) 


3. BOARD OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST 


1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Interestiee. sso ne oe ale 140,965.84 141,583.87 127,340.74 109, 227.38 519,117.83 
ossiimiuxchange: occ... helt Oe ec EAR OM Dew vievs ts 59,048 .00. 10,870.00 69,918.00 
Appropriation for the Debt....:|° 970.2... AP ake nee oe 727402: 00], . - x vcore 17,402.00 
TOtal hc ee teen nee 140,965.84 141,583.87 203, 790.74 120,097.38 606, 437.83 


For statement concerning the Board’s Debt see page 135. 


4. RECAPITULATION OF DISBURSEMENTS 


To Missions: . 2. i. Seek 3, 981,367.13} 2,815,526.97| 2,937,011.21) 2,825,044 .23)12,558, 949.54 
General Expense............. 278,461.46 264,314.59 253 , 349.24 239,041.41} 1,035, 166.70 
Board Obligations and Interest. 140,965.84 141,583.87] 203,790.74 120,097.38] 606,437.83 

Total ek Ie FNS OAL. 4,400, 794.43] 3,221,425.43) 3,394, 151.19] 3,184, 183 .02/14, 200, 554.07 


III. SpectaL CoMpPaARATIVE TABLES 


1. TOTAL PERMANENT FUNDS AND OUTSTANDING ANNUITY AGREEMENTS ON HAND 
AT CLOSE OF QUADRENNIUM INDICATED 


/ 


Permanent Annuity 
Fund Agreements 
$ $ 
190722 pct ceniree ivantdes rarie ne eee 104,971.40 102,806.67 
OT ee a Ah ek IN Gath ht Rem PRL rete oe 153,191.88 477,497.59 
OND irs creek vrcteay crs uss teaast Nd cshiceatts RI SOO OMB ON 490,055.14 695,128.93 
BOLO rrr ae eeued ave tauin teers varia ial gS PYoNe cot ac sebes rari 908 , 431.67 1,848, 765.45 
DO QB iss isvitie ia Sate fuses ohh os} «SMO he Sete RTS 1,388 492.79 2,492,211.45 
= | 1) Gracirrrmemicateeariccacr stack soeiirioceier mtr 2,328 ,829.78 4, 627,166.88 


2, AVAILABLE FOR APPROPRIATIONS FROM LEGACIES AND ANNUITIES 
DURING THE QUADRENNIUM INDICATED 


Legacies Annuities 
$ $ 
1908'tor19l fi iniclusives< cose. c. tee nee een 135,424.74 27,952.94 
1912'to 1915 inclusive. ..258 echo as cm nee 193 367.02 61,665.08 
1916'to1919 inclusive A25..i). 6.00.50. SBE ee eon 273,937.48 229,038.70 
1920't0:1023 inclusive = seeteor osc pr riven vr wnirae 395,338.86 648 , 285.57 


1924 to 1927 inclusive./. 2:5... 0.0.5 Sshee eee 778, 089.03 123,197.22 
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III. Spectra, Comparative TastEs—(Continued) 


3. MEMBERS, RECEIPTS AND PER CAPITA SINCE ORGANIZATION 


Members and Total Per 
Probationers Receipts Capita 
$ $ $ 

3,307,275 1,401, 920.28 423 
3,379 , 584 1,357, 336.06 -401 
3,444,606 1,342,122.78 389 
3,489,696 1,477,699 .92 -423 
3,543,589 1,511,124.42 426 
3,628,063 1,539, 403.97 424 
3,755,791 1,482, 528.18 3892 
3,962,316 1,588, 755.29 401 
4,033, 123 1,700, 573.80 -422 
4,130,864 1,933, 256.31 .468 
4,282,771 1,940,304 .02 -453 
4,241,059 2,333, 737.86 .550 
4,175,504 5,352,973 .16 1.282 
4,393,988 6,166, 989.75 1.403 
4,492,401 5, 409,912.21 1.204 
4,566,146 5, 426,129.03 1.188 
4,659,267 5,350,473 .52 1.148 
4,712,528 3,152,962.70 .669 
4,738 ,093 3,465, 269.99 731 
4,750,766 3,766, 538 . 23 793 
ee. Mes cee cee cormericenre tes 4,781,357 3,907,725.45 .817 


THE BOARD'S DEBT 


The General Conference of 1924 appointed a special committee 
to give consideration to the debt of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. After due deliberation, that committee reported that the 
total debt of the Board as of May 1, 1924, was $2,003,056. The 
General Conference authorized a plan to care for this debt, 
which included the floating of a bond issue, and payment to the 
Board of three per cent of the total income of the World Service 
treasurer, after deducting the expenses of the Chicago office, and 
the application of certain income such as legacies, lapsed annui- 
ties, etc., to the liquidation of the debt. This plan was based 
upon expected World Service income of at least $12,000,000, 
annually. 

The fiscal year of the Board ending October 31, 1924, was 
the year in which the great decrease in income was registered, 
following the close of the Centenary period. At the end of that 
year, because of this decreased income, there was a current work 
debt of $1,247,831.73. This amount added to the previous debt, 
and taking into consideration certain small credits and debits 
occurring between May and November of that year, left a total 
debt as of October 31, 1924, of $3,101,330.27. (For a detailed 
statement, see the Journal of the Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of 1924, pages 64 and following.) og 

The general World Service income fell far below the antici- 


> 
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pated $12,000,000 amount, and the increase of the debt by a 
third, made the handling of the debt situation on the basis 
authorized by the General Conference absolutely impossible. 

At the annual meeting of 1924, after detailed consideration 
by a special committee and extended debate by the Board itself, 
the following action was taken regarding the debt: 


Your Committee appointed to consider the whole matter of the Board’s 
debt desires to call the attention of the Board to the entirely different 
situation which we face to-day than that which the General Conference 
reviewed when it passed the legislation offering a plan for removing the 
debt of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The General Conference estimated that the total World Service income 
would be approximately $12,000,000; the income this last year was 
$8,700,000. 

On the basis of the $12,000,000 income, as estimated by the General 
Conference, the Board’s share this year would have been $4,320,000. 
The Board actually received as its share of the divisible income $2,630,835. 

On the basis of a $12,000,000 income, the three per cent preferential 
would have brought the Board $360,000; on the basis of this year’s income 
the three per cent provision would have brought the Board $261,000. 

The General Conference based the legislation upon a debt of $2,003,- 
000, whereas the Board to-day has a debt of $3,100,000. 

On the basis of a $2,003,000 debt, in keeping with the requirements 
of the legislation, after applying the income from undesignated annuities 
and legacies, it would have been necessary to take about $500,000 to 
pay the interest and retire one fourth of the debt, in order that. the whole 
debt might be removed in a quadrennium. On the basis of a $3,100,000 
debt, it would take about $750,000 to care for the interest and retire one- 
fourth of the debt, which would mean that we would have to take another 
$750,000 from the present reduced appropriations to the field. 

In view of this situation, the Committee recommends: 

1. That the Board request the World Service Commission to release 
the Board of Foreign Missions from the General Conference legislation 
regarding the debt. 

. That permission be granted for a special campaign in 1925 to remove 
the Board’s debt, at such time and in such a manner as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the proper committees. 

3. And further, that a Committee of Fifteen be appointed by the 
Board with power to carry out these provisions. 

In making these recommendations it is understood and hoped that 
the gifts will be made over and above the regular giving for apportion- 
ment credit, and that the proper presentation of this appeal for Foreign 
Missions will stimulate the whole Church for increased support of our 
total World Service program. 


Following this action of the Board, a committee of fifteen was 
duly appointed and immediately began deliberation as to plans 
and methods for securing the amount of the debt from indi- 
viduals within the Church. In due time, representatives of the 
other benevolent Boards of the Church made counter proposals 
for the payment of the debt of the Board. The final plan for the 
payment of the debt was developed out of a series of conferences 
succeeding the annual meeting. The procedure was duly re- 
fore to the Board at its annual meeting in 1928, and is as fol- 
ows: 
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The Committee of Fifteen on the Board’s Debt appointed one year 
ago met for organization on December 5, 1924, and there were present 
also representatives of the Bishops, the World Service Commission and 
the other World Service Agencies, the meeting resolving itself into a 
Joint Conference of these groups. The resolutions adopted by this 
Joint Conference are as follows: 


Statement to World Service Commission—On motion of D. 
G. Downey, it was voted that the Corresponding Secretaries 
and the Chairman of the Committee be authorized to present 
to the World Service Commission the Board’s request to be 
released from action of the General Conference of 1924 in its 
plan for meeting the debt of the Board. (See action adopted 
by the Board at its recent annual meeting.) 

Preferential—On motion of L. B. Alger, it was tentatively 
voted that it is the sense of this Conference that we request 
the World Service Commission to assign for the debt of the 
Board of Foreign Missions a preferential claim of $600,000 a 
year for three years. 

Balance of Debt—On motion of W. H. Van Benschoten, it 
was tentatively voted that if and when the World Service 
Commission grants the request for a preferential claim, we 
then proceed by appropriate methods, so as not to prejudice 
the regular giving of the Church, to secure from individuals 
the balance of the debt, plus accumulated interest and ex- 
penses, subscriptions to be contingent upon the raising of the 
total amount. 

After prolonged discussion the preceding actions were made 
definite rather than tentative. 


The Committee, with these other representatives, held another ses- 
sion on January 14, 1925. The Joint Conference had before it the fol- 
lowing Resolutions adopted by the Co-operating Administrative Staff 
on December 29, 1924: 


It was voted that it be the sense of the Staff that we recom- 
mend to the Committee on the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, as appointed by the Executive Committee of the 
World Service Commission, that we endorse the proposition of 
a six hundred thousand dollar annual preferential to be applied 
to the debt and we recommend as a substitute for any cam- 
paign on behalf of the debt or the making up of the cut to the 
field that there shall be one united appeal for the increase of 
our benevolence income and that in view of the agreement 
to go to the Church for this appeal we agree to a division on a 
fifty-fifty basis of all receipts over and above the distributable 
income to the Boards for the year ending October 31, 1924, plus 
the preferential of six hundred thousand dollars. One half of 
the above amount to be divided, is to be applied as an addi- 
tional amount to the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and one half is to be prorated between the Boards as at present. 

We further express as our judgment, that if we go before 
the Church in this united fashion for a single appeal we shall 
be able to call the Church to an annual contribution of the 
magnitude of the years 1922-1923. 

It is furthermore understood that this agreement is to con- 
tinue until the debt of three million one hundred thousand 
dollars of the Board of Foreign Missions as of October 31, 
1924, has been met. 

It is furthermore understood that in enacting this resolution 
the World Service Commission is to authorize a thorough 
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effort for the increasing of our benevolence income throughout 
the entire Church. / 

It was voted that a copy of this Resolution be transmitted 
to the Committee on Budget, Askings and Ratio. 


The Resolutions adopted by the Joint Conference on January 14, 
1925, are as follows: 
Resolved: 


1. That in the judgment of the Joint Conference, the plan 
as suggested at the meeting of December 5, 1924, is the prefer- 
able method of liquidating the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

2. In the event the World Service Commission decides to 
adopt the plan of the Administrative Staff or some other plan, 
we earnestly request that the Board of Foreign Missions have 
the opportunity of presenting its case quietly to individuals 
and groups, with a view to securing subscriptions on the Debt. 


It is noted for the records that the Resolutions adopted by the Co-o 
erating Administrative Staff as given above were presented to the World 
Service Commission and adopted at its session on January 21, 1925. 

It is further noted for the records that the complete action of the World 
Service Commission on the Board’s debt, together with the letter of the 
Corresponding Secretaries of the Board concerning the debt and the 
exhibits accompanying it may be found in the first Annual Report of 
the World Service Commission on pages 102-34 and on pages 141 to 148. 


On May 31, 1928, the debt will be $1,251,355.65, less any 
contributions which are received toward its liquidation. By the 
continued application of the monthly preferential of $50,000, 
and not taking into consideration any contributions which may 
be received in the meantime, the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions will be completely cancelled by July, 1930. 

The World Service Commission, at the meeting when the 
preferential plan of paying the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions was adopted, passed a resolution which requires all 
general benevolent agencies of the Church to report to the World 
Service Commission annually any deficits which have been 
incurred during the year and the plan for their disposal. The 
General Conference should know that the Board of Foreign 
Missions has adopted the policy of making any deficits in the 
current expense of the year the first charge on the appropria- 
tions of the ensuing year, thus preventing the possibility of any 
further debt. : 

Your Secretaries assume that the General Conference of 1928 
will approve the plan for the liquidation of this debt, which has 
been in effect since June 1, 1925, and will authorize its continu- 
ance until the debt.is cancelled. On behalf of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, the Secretaries desire to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge with appreciation the co-operation of all the benev- 
olent Boards of the Church and the Church at large, in making 
possible this plan of liquidation, and they pledge themselves to 
continued earnestness in the cultivation of the Church for gen- 
eral benevolent funds. 
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THE COMMISSION OF TEN 


The annual meeting of the Board in 1925 authorized the ap- 
pointment of a commission of ten persons to make a careful study 
of all our missionary fields and projects, with special reference 
to the following points: F 


1. Are they proper and legitimate missionary projects such as 
should be supported by our Board? 

2. What projects, if any, do not hold out hope of adequate re- 
sults comparable with the cost of maintenance ? 

3. What fields and projects can be best managed by some other 
society or organization ? 

4, What fields and projects are in a position to assume self- 
support and what is the relation of the development of self- 
support to our present system of financing our work budget? 

5. Any other aspects of our work which the committee believes 
should be brought to the attention of our Board. 


The Commission was duly appointed and approved by the 
Executive Committee. The Commission consisted of two 
bishops, four ministers and four laymen with the President, 
Vice-President and Corresponding Secretaries members, ex- 
officio. 

The first group entered upon its work of field visitation in the 
spring and summer of 1926, in North Africa and Europe. 

The members of the Commission aimed to bring encourage- 
ment to missionaries and other workers on the fields, and at the 
same time to scrutinize carefully policies being pursued and 
to look into financial situations, particularly with reference to 
current and property indebtedness. 

The second group made a visit to the mission fields of South- 
ern, Southeastern and Eastern Asia, during the fall and winter 
of 1926 and the spring and summer of 1927. On the comple- 
tion of the tour of the second group, the Commission met for 
conference in New York and prepared and presented its report 
to the annual meeting of the Board in November, 1927. This 
report was received, referred to a special committee, carefully 
-analyzed and, after thorough discussion, a series of resolutions 
was adopted by the Board covering the Commission’s studies in 
Europe and in India. An introductory statement also was 
adopted which contains a number of general recommendations 
which the Commission thought timely and important particu- 
larly in the matter of financial obligations. While these recom- 
mendations grew out of the study of special fields, when they 
were adopted by the Board, it was understood that they should 
have application to all fields. 

These general recommendations are as follows: 


1. That the Board recognize the embarrassment caused by the cre- 
ation of Mission Conferences and Annual Conferences before the fields 
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are prepared for it, and ask that the Executive Committee formulate a 
statement which will bring this subject to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on General Conference Legislation. 

2. In view of the resolution presented to the Board at its last Annual 
Meeting by Bishops and missionaries present from the fields, requesting 
the Board to adopt a resolution outlining a policy of self-support on 
the field and, in view of the study of conditions in the various fields 
made by members of the Commission, we recommend: 

A. That the Board adopt a definite program of work and _ financial 
policy for each field, and that in fields where the work is sufficiently de- 
veloped, a process of annual reduction of appropriations be initiated and 
continued until full self-support is attained. 

The objective is that these well-developed fields may come to full 
strength and independence, and that the funds so released may be applied 
to more needy fields. 

B. That this principle of administration should be applied to new work 
undertaken by the authorization of the Board. 

3. A. That the principles already adopted by the Board and urged 
for years in its administration be emphasized, namely; that. where the 
Board is carrying the bulk of financial responsibility— 

(a) No field debts be incurred, whether for the current work or on 
properties, without full consent of the Board; 

(b) No property be mortgaged on the field without the approving 
vote of the Board; 

(c) No new field enterprises or institutions be undertaken without 
agreement with the Board; special study being given to the certainty of 
providing for the financial responsibilities involved. 

B. That when funds are secured for the erection of schools, hospitals 
or other institutions, there should also be a definite plan for securing an 
adequate amount of endowment so that the future maintenance of the 
work may be guaranteed. 

C. That before undertaking further extension of buildings or insti- 
tutions, plans should be made for endowment for the maintenance of 
schools and institutions already in operation. 

D. That in view of the changing world conditions, every Mission 
field should give careful study to a policy of, and where found desirable 
to adopt a program of, concentration and efficiency; and that appeals 
for funds in the United States for projects not definitely included in the 
appropriations be not permitted unless specifically approved by the 
Field Finance Committee and the Board. 

EK. That when appropriations are made by the Board and amounts 
sent forward for the purchase of property or the cancellation or reduc- 
tion of property or other obligations, a receipt in form prescribed by the 
Treasurer is to accompany such remittance, which receipt is to be signed 
by the Mission Treasurer, and is to be promptly returned to the Board, 
acknowledging the receipt of the remittance; and when the amount of 
the remittance is paid over for the purpose designated, a report on a 
form furnished by the Treasurer showing that said remittance has been 
so applied is to be signed by the Mission Treasurer and other officers 
of the Field Finance Committee and returned to the Board. This pro- 
cedure shall be followed in every case unless the Board agrees to a change 
owing to new conditions which have arisen since the appropriation was 
requested or made. 

F. That the Bishops, superintendents, treasurers, and missionaries 
on the field be requested to report to the Board all moneys received direct 
by them for the work in their fields. 

4. A. That the Committee see the importance and value of the visits 
of the Secretaries to the field, and that it be the policy of the Board that 
its Corresponding Secretaries, and Associate Secretaries so arrange their 
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work as to visit the various fields at such intervals as the Board may 
determine. 

B. That. officially appointed deputation visits to the foreign fields 
at stated intervals be encouraged. We also request our membership, 
when traveling abroad, to particularly acquaint themselves with our 
missionary and church activities. It is recommended that the Board 
provide a traveler’s directory of the churches and institutions abroad. 

C. That the Corresponding Secretaries and Treasurer, either them- 
selves or by a personal representative, in their visits to the fields study 
with care the financial problem and procedure of each Conference or 
area in the interests of a uniform system of accounting and reports. 

5. A. That the Board adopt as its policy that no debts, overdrafts 
or financial obligations of any character be incurred in the current work 
of any field which will directly or indirectly involve the Board without 
its full approval and consent. 

B. That emphasis be placed upon the seriousness of debts contracted 
on the field in the purchase of property or for the erection of buildings. 
The Board must decline to accept financial responsibility for any obliga- 
tions so incurred without the Board’s approval of the project. 

C. That the best interests of our work at home and abroad necessi- 
tate that the “pay as you go” policy should be rigidly adhered to in the 
application of the recurring budget, thus excluding debts and overdrafts 
on the field. 

D. That in appropriating any additional income, the Board give first 
eonsideration to any obligations which have heretofore been necessarily 
incurred. 

[Paragraphs 6 and 7, following, were not presented to the 
Board, through an omission in copying. They are a part of 
the original report and, as such, were adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting on December 15, 1927:] 


6. A. That in any case where satisfactory estimates in the form 
required by the Board have not been received by the Secretaries by Octo- 
ber Ist, the appropriation of the Board will be considered as tentative, 
subject to suitable action by the Executive Committee. 

B. That where satisfactory redistributions have not been furnished 
in the torm approved by the Board by April Ist, there be withheld such 
proportion of the appropriation as may be deemed necessary. 

7. That a most careful study be made of the appropriations, and that 
appropriations be based on the relative needs of the fields, and the ability 
or inability of the fields for self-support. 


THE RELATION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS TO THE WORLD SERVICE 
AGENCIES 


The Board of Managers, at the 1927 meeting, ordered the 
appointment of a special committee with whom the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries might consult on matters relating to the work of 
the Board needing attention and action by the General Confer- 
ence. The committee was appointed and had numerous meet- 
ings. No question came before it of more fundamental impor- 
tance than the relation of the Board of Foreign Missions to the 
other World Service agencies of the Church. 

After considering all the problems involved, a report was 
adopted and a copy sent to the Commission of Nine appointed by 
the World Service Commission as directed by the General Con- 
ference of 1924, to consider any legislation required for modi- 
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fication or continuance of the present plan of general benevolent 
activities in the Church. The report is as follows: 


1. A Commission on General Benevolences 

We believe that the General Conference should provide a commission 
representing the church as a whole to act for the General Conference 
ad interim on all matters relating to general benevolences. On the mem- 
bership of this commission there should be no person officially related 
in any way to any of the constituent Boards or institutions or agencies 
supported by the Boards in whole or in part. ' ae 

All general benevolent agencies should appear before this commission 
annually to present their budget needs and to have their administrative 
budgets reviewed, for the purpose of fixing the total amount to be asked 
of the churches for benevolences. 

The share of these total askings which should be reasonably expected 
from each local church should then be presented to the churches for dis- 
cussion and action and the churches should be urged to secure this gen- 
eral budget with undesignated gifts to be pro-rated on a basis to be deter- 
mined by the general commission. 


2. Co-operatwe Actwities ; 

We believe that the various benevolent agencies should be required 
to co-operate in all possible ways, including a central receiving treasury, 
field cultivation, stewardship, missionary education, lantern slide lec- 
tures, etc., and it is our conviction that these co-operative activities should 
be organized and controlled by the Co-operating Boards and paid for out 
of their own budgets, which budgets would be presented to and approved 
by the commission created by the General Conference. 


3. Designated Gifts 


We believe it is wise and necessary to give donors the privilege of 
designating gifts to any Board for approved projects without having these 
gifts pro-rated and for which regular apportionment credit will be given. 

It is recognized that the individual donor is the court of last resort 
and that any plan for designated gifts should be advisory and not 
mandatory. 

We believe that each Board should prepare an approved list of objects 
for designated gifts and that this program should be presented to and 
endorsed by the commission referred to above. It is conceded that the 
constituted agencies of the church are in a position to know what the 
objectives for giving for the church ought to be and their relative urgency 
and merit. 

The present arrangement is without doubt confusing to the church, 
and many donors have the feeling that the present procedure is unethical. 

We believe that money has been withheld in many instances because 
the donor has been unwilling to contribute on any basis that appears 
to pro-rate his gift. 

This principle is argued not because it will give advantage to any 
particular Board, but because it is of interest to every benevolent Board 
in the church and to the giver as well, because it creates a real basis for 
securing his interest and holding the continuance of his gift. 

We believe that our general benevolent work has in it a sufficient 
variety of objects for designated gifts as to be able to satisfy the desires 
of individual donors, thus attracting to the church money that is now 
being given to other specific objects. 


4. The Debt of the Board of Foreign Missions 


We recommend that no change be made in the preferential plan for 
the payment of the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions, but that it 
continue in effect until the entire debt is cancelled which on the present 
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basis will be on June 30, 1930, or sooner if other gifts are received for 
that purpose. : 

The preferential plan for paying the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions was authorized by the General Conference of 1924. 

This plan was later found inadequate to meet the accumulated deficit 
of October 31, 1924, and the Board of Foreign Missions proposed a special 
campaign for raising the entire amount. 

On the urgent advice of representatives of other benevolent Boards, 
a new preferential plan was agreed to in lieu of the special campaign for 
the debt and this proposal was adopted by the World Service Commission. 

The total debt of the Board as accepted by the World Service Com- 
mission when the present preferential plan was adopted was $3,101,- 
330.27, a complete statement of which was laid before the church by order 
of the Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions, November 
17-19, 1924. On the present basis of the preferential of $50,000 a month, 
there will remain at the end of the quadrennium, May 31, 1928, a debt 
of $1,251,355.65. 


5. General Benevolence Statistics 

We recommend that the suggested distribution to the charges for 
general benevolences be made for each individual Board or, that in any 
case, the Board of Foreign Missions be given the privilege of a separate 
distribution with a separate column for report in the Annual Minutes. 

This will add definiteness of appeal and emphasis on the importance 
of the causes represented. 

We consider it of importance that the contributions of each church 
for the separate Boards should be so recorded as to be readily seen. 

We present this not merely because of the effect that the amount of 
the contributions may have upon the giving constituency, but that these 
great causes may be given a distinct emphasis and not be lost in the con- 
fusion of a combined budget. 

We think the least that should be done is to have a separate column 
for foreign missions, showing the amount of contributions of each indi- 
vidual church to work outside of the United States. This is not intended 
to carry the idea of a separate Every-Member Canvass for each separate 
cause. 

Formerly the general benevolent interests, now combined with World 
Service, had separate columns in the Annual Conference reports. Now 
all of the great benevolent interests of the Church are grouped into a double 
column under World Service and, therefore, there is lost the recognition 
of the separate interests involved in World Service. In the meantime, 
the Annual Conferences have brought into conspicuous position various 
local benevolences, by authorizing separate columns in the Annual Con- 
ference Reports for the offerings for local enterprises, some of which were 
formerly grouped in the Conference Minutes under ‘other benevolences.”’ 
This system of registering the benevolent offerings of a local church does 
not preserve the proper balance and diminishes interest in general benev- 


olences. 
PENSIONS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 


The question of pensions for missionaries has been given con- 
sideration during the quadrennium. Pending the disposal of the 
proposed Pension Plan which is now being discussed and acted 
upon by the Annual Conferences and which, presumably, will 
come before this General Conference, we have desired to avoid 
complications by bringing the mission field into intimate con- 
sideration of this plan, until the General Conference has acted, 
upon it. 
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If the plan is adopted, we request the privilege of considering 
it in its application to the missionaries of this Board. 


THE BOARD'S CHARTER 


The General Conference of 1924 authorized a change in the 
Charter of the Board of Foreign Missions, carrying with it a 
reduction in membership from sixty-four to fifty. Instructions 
were given that when the Charter changes had been completed, 
the Board’s membership should be correspondingly reduced in 
number. 

Pursuant to these directions, the Board appointed a special 
committee on the revision of the Charter. This Committee con- 
sisted of Mr. Frank A. Horne, chairman; Hon. W. lL. Ransom, 
W. G. Murphy, Esq., H. A. Ingraham, Esq., the Corresponding 
Secretaries and W. O. Gantz, Esq., counsel of the Board. 

The Committee met on January 14, 1925, and considered care- 
fully the action of the General Conference calling for a change of 
the Charter. Through investigation which had been made prior 
to the meeting of the Committee, it was agreed that an attempt 
to change the Charter at the present time, through the State 
Legislature of New York, would probably bring discussion, 
opening the whole question of the present Charter in a way 
which might result in amendments to the same, other than those 
which were proposed, and that such a course would be with 
very great risk to the Board’s Charter, because of the fact that 
the present Charter is a very much better one than is being 
given by the State at the present time to religious bodies. 

The Committee recommended to the Executive Committee that 
the purpose of the General Conference may be carried out 
through a reduction of numbers from sixty-four to fifty, and 
through the bishops declining to exercise their right to vote 
which is given them under the present Charter and denied them 
in General Conference action. The recommendation was, that 
in this way the purpose of the General Conference might be ac- 
complished without jeopardy to the interest of the Board. 

On January 15, 1925, the Executive Committee took the fol- 
lowing action: 

“Voted that a Committee of Five be appointed, two of whom shall 
be bishops who, in conference with the Corresponding Secretaries and 
the Counsel of the Board, shall take into careful consideration the 
report of the special Committee on the Revision of the Charter, and 


report to the Executive Committee the procedure to be followed 
therewith.” 


This Committee, supplemented by Dr. David G. Downey and 
Mr. Charles Gibson, met for conference February 26, 1925. The 
following Committee was appointed: Bishops Luther B. Wilson, 
William F. Anderson; Messrs. F. A. Horne, W. H. Van Ben- 
schoten and Dr. E. S. Tipple. Both Bishops and Doctor Tipple 
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being absent, a communication was received from Bishop Wilson 
in which the Bishop acquiesced in the findings of the former 
Committee, and one from Bishop Anderson in which the latter 
expressed his confidence that if we met the spirit of the resolu- 
tions we should not be expected to carry out any letter of the 
law which might jeopardize the best interests of the Board. 

The main questions which were considered by members of the 
Committee present were: 

1. Whether any action of this Board will be invalidated if the 
Charter changes are not made, provided the will of the Gen- 
eeu tenes as expressed in the legislation of 1924, is carried 
out: 

2. In case vacancies occur in the Board by resignation or 
death, whether it is necessary for the Board to fill such vacancies 
provided the number of members is kept at a minimum of fifty ? 

Propositions for reducing the Board’s membership were made, 
as follows: 

1. That the Bishops, even though the Charter be not changed, 
be requested to name fifty out of the present membership who 
shall constitute the Board. 

2. That a letter be sent to the secretary of the Board of 
Bishops and to every member of the Foreign Board that it will 
be the policy of the Board in case vacancies occur not to fill 
them, unless the membership falls below the number of fifty. 

Written statements were sought concerning this question from 
attorneys Ransom and Murphy, who had attended the meeting of 
the former committee and had carefully studied the situation, 
and from W. O. Gantz, Esq., Counsel of the Board. 

Your Secretaries report that the Board has proceeded on the 
strength of the Committee’s report that it continue with its 
former quota of members, with the exception that no vacancies 
occurring through the quadrennium have been filled. - 

The President of the Board ruled that until the Charter is 
changed, the Bishops are entitled to a vote as members of the 
Board. The Corresponding Secretaries present to the General 
Conference this brief outline of the several meetings of Com- 
mittees carefully selected for professional skill, and the final 
determination of the Board from expert counsel that it was un- 
wise to attempt to change the Charter of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

We respectfully petition the General Conference to provide in 
its session of 1928 that the existing Charter of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, which became effective April 4, 1873, shall be 
continued in effect without change and that its membership 
shall be kept at sixty-four rather than reduced to fifty, with 
active Bishops in attendance being given the right of vote. 

The reasons for the larger quota of membership are set forth 
as follows: 
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1. In order that all Areas of the Church may be properly 
represented and be given intimate contact with the work of the 
Board during the quadrennium. 

2. In order to give adequate lists of members from which 
to select various and important committees. Even with its 
present quota, some members of the Board are called upon for 
more than a reasonable share of time and service. 

3. The small increased expense, by reason of the larger mem- 
bership, is of slight significance in comparison with the interest 
developed and the information given out through membership on 
the Board. 


A STUDY OF THE BASIS OF SUPPORT 


Upon recommendation of the Commission of Ten, the Board 
voted that a definite program of work and financial policy for 
each field be prepared, having in mind particularly the attain- 
ment of self-support. These recommendations grew out of a 
study of the beginnings and growth of missionary work through- 
out the years, and the effect of these policies on the development 
of an indigenous church in certain fields. The Corresponding 
Secretaries believe that the problem is much broader than merely 
the outlining of plans and methods for increasing the giving of 
our national Christians, or improving their economic status so 
as to make self-support possible. We feel that there is involved 
the best procedure for the development of a church in each mis- 
sion field, that is not only well grounded in the life of the peo- 
ple, but is one which they can ultimately support and supervise. 
The relation of grants from a foreign country to such develop- 
ment needs to be carefully considered, and a policy for each 
field must be adopted which will make it possible to give the aid 
that is necessary, without creating a reliance upon foreign sup- 
port which is subversive of growth in independence, self-support 
and self-propagation. 

The Board of Foreign Missions has a standing committee on 
the problem of self-support and to it has been committed the 
study of these policies. The problem is also being considered by 
the Missionary Boards and Societies of other denominations, and 
was felt to be of such importance that the Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel, upon the action of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, at a recent session, petitioned the 
International Missionary Council to make such a study one of 
their major projects for next year. The aid of the Council is 
being sought because it is recognized that there is much experi- 
ence of value in the procedures of different denominations in 
different parts of ithe world which should be made available to 
all the missionary agencies. A thoroughly scientific and far- 
reaching study is contemplated in which your Secretaries feel 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church ought to co-operate. 
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OUR MISSIONARY GOAL 


In its Charter of incorporation it is stated that “The Board of 
Foreign Missions shall have committed to it the general super- 
vision of all work in fields outside of the jurisdiction of the 
United States,” ete. The Constitution of the Board defines its 
objects as “religious, philanthropic, and educational, designed to 
diffuse more generally the blessings of Christianity by the pro- 
motion and support of all phases of church work and missionary 
activity in foreign countries.” 

So far as we know, neither the General Conference nor the 
Board of Foreign Missions has ever concreted these general 
objects of foreign mission endeavor, especially with reference to 
the establishing and nurturing of indigenous churches in the 
various foreign mission fields. Such a goal has always been 
implicit in the continued activity of the Board, through the 
years, as it sought to carry out the purposes for which it was 
founded. Your Secretaries feel that the time has come when 
the Church’s foreign mission purpose should be more specifically 
stated, so that missionary candidates, missionaries, the officers 
and managers of the Board and the Church at large may have 
certain, clear aims toward which all will be striving and, in view 
of which, our progress may be evaluated from time to time. The 
Secretaries have nothing original to offer, but present the fol- 
lowing as a statement of the goal of foreign missions, generally 
accepted by most of the Christian denominations and specifically 
adopted by the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

“The supreme and controlling aim of foreign missions is to make 
the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their Divine Saviour, to 
persuade them to become His disciples, and to gather these disciples 
into Christian churches which shall be self-propagating, self-support- 
ing, and self-governing; to co-operate so long as necessary with 


these churches in the evangelizing of their countrymen, and to bring 
to bear on all human life the spirit and principles of Christ.’ 


We urge the adoption by the General Conference of the above 
foreign missionary goal, in order that our purpose may be clearly 
defined and that the Board of Managers and Secretaries may 
have something more definite, around which to evaluate our 
work, and which also may be submitted to every missionary can- 
didate before he is accepted for missionary service. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


The Corresponding Secretaries offer no apology for including 
in their report to the General Conference comments on the 
distinctly missionary aspects of the development of the Church 
overseas. The interest and function of the Board of Foreign 
Missions in establishing and nurturing the Church in non-Chris- 
tian lands are essential and vital. The missionaries are often the 
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first organizers of local societies of Christians; everywhere they 
give counsel and supervision to the pastors and. their congre- 
gations; the national ministers are trained in the schools and 
seminaries supported by the Board of Foreign Missions; its pub- 
lishing houses furnish literature for the religious nurture of the 
people ; its doctors and hospitals look after the physical health of 
the Christians and the conditions under which they live. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, November 1, 1926 to October 31, 1927, 
thirty-four per cent, or $1,080,049, of the Board’s total dis- 
bursements under the direct appropriations was spent directly 
on the development of the churches in foreign fields. ‘This 
amount corresponds to what is distributed by the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, known as “maintenance 
funds,” and represents the salaries, part salaries and expenses 
of national pastors and other workers in purely missionary fields 
as well as subsidies for needy established churches. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the United States, during the last fiscal 
year, the sum of $1,722,098 in maintenance money was dis- 
tributed to the Annual Conferences. In the foreign field, 23.8 
per cent, or $685,450 of the Board’s total disbursements under 
the direct appropriations was expended for schools of various 
grades, all closely related to the development of the churches. 
This amount corresponds to the appropriation made by the 
Board of Education for the current expenses of schools and col- 
leges, both white and colored, in the United States. ‘These 
amounts do not take into account funds appropriated to hospi- 
tals, publishing houses and Christian literature—all of which 
have a direct bearing on the development of the organized 
Church. 

In these and in other ways, it will easily be seen that the 
Board has a very large and important interest in every aspect of 
the founding, growth, supervision and leadership of the churches 
overseas. 

The Corresponding Secretaries have taken the view that the 
Board of Foreign Missions is responsible to its giving constitu- 
ency for the wise expenditure of the benevolent funds made 
available by the American churches for foreign missions, and 
seeks to do this without interfering with the “prerogatives and 
functions of other constituted authorities of the Church. 


THE FIELD FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Board’s legal agent in each Annual or Mission Conference 
or Mission is a Field Finance Committee, which is elected on 
the field and confirmed by the Board. Tis membership is open 
to both nationals and missionaries alike. There are a secretary 
who writes to the Board the official communications and a treas- 
urer who is responsible to the Board for the funds appropriated 
to his local Conference or Mission. 
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These Field Finance Committees make estimates of needs for 
both recurring and non-recurring work and submit them to the 
Secretaries before October 1, each year. From these Estimates, 
the Secretaries, with their associates, prepare a suggested distri- 
bution of income available and present this distribution to the 
annual meeting of the Board of Managers for appropriation. 
After the Board has acted, these appropriations are reported to 
the Field Finance Committees, who study the money available 
for their estimated needs and make a suggested Redistribution 
to the Board. When this Redistribution is received by the 
Secretaries, it is examined closely and then presented to the 
Board’s Administrative Committee for final approval. When 
this vote is taken, the appropriations are final and are so admin- 
istered by the Field Finance Committees. No committee or 
authority on the field has the right to make any changes without 
consulting the Board. 

The Secretaries look to the Field Finance Committee for 
recommendations as to the occupation or withdrawal from fields ; 
the missionary personnel needs; property needs, purchase and 
sales; the investment of funds on the field; and the general 
outlines of missionary policy. Thus, the Field Finance Com- 
mittee becomes the Board’s representative for policy and pro- 
gram as well as its legal and fiscal agent on the field. Indeed, 
it has no other standing in the economy of the Church. These 
Committees on the field meet regularly twice a year and their 
reports and official Minutes are received and filed in the office. 

In view of this process, which is accepted as satisfactory, the 
Secretaries have done everything possible, during the quadren- 
nium, through personal visits and extended discussion and by 
correspondence, to strengthen the co-operation of the Board and 
the Field Finance Committees, realizing that only in this way 
will the Church have the advantage of the combined judgment 
of the Field and the office on the expenditure of its missionary 
funds. 


FORMATION OF ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


Your Secretaries record their conviction that there is necessity 
for caution in the formation of Conferences on the mission field, 
particularly into the standing of Annual Conferences. The ques- 
tion is being asked, concerning churches whose properties are 
owned by foreign corporations and whose budgets are chiefly 
provided through mission funds, “Should such groups have the 
status of a participating group?” 

According to our present system, an Annual Conference may 
be permitted after only one requirement has been met, namely, 
adequate membership registered. Is this sufficient for the cle- 
vation of a group to full participation in this world Church? 
There are Annual Conferences where a large percentage of the 
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financial support is provided through mission funds and where 
the personnel of the native pastors does not yet register ele- 
ments of strength. It seems to us that a reasonable requirement 
in standards of ministry, church membership and in percentage 
of self-support should be fixed as conditions on which an Annual 
Conference shall be formed. These elements, we believe, will 
form goals or incentives on the mission field for native work 
which will promote efficiency and stability. 


CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP OF MINISTERIAL MISSIONARIES 


In order to give greater emphasis to the prestige of nationalists 
in our Annual Conferences on the foreign field, we would peti- 
tion the General Conference carefully to consider the question 
of Annual Conference membership as related to our ministerial 
missionaries. 

The question arises whether membership of an outgoing min- 
isterial missionary shall be retained in his home Conference, or 
whether he shall become a member of the Conference on the field 
in which he is serving. 

We believe this matter should be considered by the Central 
Conferences for discussion and decision, having it understood, 
that wherever our nationals in the mission fields, for the purpose 
of assuming responsibility, shall desire it, missionaries shall have 
only speaking privileges without vote. Missionaries under these 
conditions should have Annual Conference membership privi- 
leges in the United States. 


METHODISM’S INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND OUTLOOK 


The Roman Catholic Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches are said to be the only international church organiza- 
tions in the world. (For the purpose of this discussion the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, will be considered as one. _The essential fea- 
tures of their international organization were determined before 
the separation on June 5, 1844.) The Roman Catholic Church 
is international in the sense that its dioceses and other terri- 
torial divisions, throughout the world, are related to the head 
of the church in Rome in the same way, regardless of race, lan- 
guage or nationality. Its priests, bishops, archbishops and 
cardinals, from whatever country, have the same ecclesiastical 
status and in the Pope’s Conclave all of the cardinals are in 
equal standing. The Roman Catholic Church is imperialistic in 
its international organization. “At the center is the Pope as 
the foundation and principle of unity with supreme and uni- 
versal authority.” The Orders, the Mass, and other sacraments 
are historically established and determine, without variation, the 
life of the Church throughout the world. 

Although rigid and uniform in her system, this great Church 
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has not failed to admit into her official ranks representatives of 
all nations of the world. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is democratic in its interna- 
tional organization. Founded upon a constitution, democrati- 
cally adopted, it is bound together, not by theological, ritualistic 
or credal uniformity, but by an accepted emphasis upon Chris- 
tian experience. It is controlled by a General Conference to 
which lay and ministerial delegates are elected from all coun- 
tries of the world. The Annual Conferences of the various 
countries have the same status in the General Conference. ‘The 
ministers, received and ordained in any of these Annual Confer- 
ences, have an equal status in the Church. A member of an 
Annual Conference in Korea, Malaya, Europe or Mexico has 
absolutely the same status in our Church as a member of one of 
the Conferences in the United States. Our local congregations 
meet for the election of their lay delegates to the Lay Electoral 
Conferences, which, in turn, elect the lay delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference precisely in the same manner in China and 
India as in Kansas and California. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
said to be the only general Protestant Church body in the world 
that admits delegates of various races and nationalities on an 
equality basis, with full powers of discussion and vote on all 
questions. It will be remembered that the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of the Church of England is an unofficial voluntary group 
without any power of legislation. The other great assemblies, 
conventions and associations of the Protestant Churches of 
America and Hurope are purely national in their official delega- 
tions and in the outreach of their official business. They may 
deliberate on behalf of, or for the benefit of the other peoples 
of the world, but there is no way by which the different races may 
discuss together and legislate on problems of common interest. 

Because of this international organization, the Methodist 
Churches have a different approach to the great mission fields 
of the world. Other. Protestant communions, almost without 
exception, sooner or later establish on the mission fields national 
churches. These national churches have no organic relation to 
the governing bodies in America. Missionaries, excepting in rare 
instances, are not members of these national churches, but are 
organized in a given country or region into a Mission. This 
Mission, composed entirely of missionaries, is separate from the 
Church. It determines missionary policies on the field, receives 
and. dispenses funds from the home base, appoints the mission- 
aries to their stations, and in one way or another determines the 
work of the missionaries. This arrangement has given rise, 
throughout the years, to the familiar problems of the “Relation 
of the Mission to the Church” found on the agenda of all for- 
eign mission Conferences. 
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Undoubtedly this plan has made for more independent think- 
ing, earlier self-government, possibly also more rapid growth in 
self-support, and readier adaptation of Church government, disci- 
pline and ritual to national and racial needs. 

On the other hand, an undue influence of the Mission on the 
Church has sometimes appeared. The Mission controlled the 
finances, and there was bound to be more or less control of Church 
policies, which control was more acutely felt by the nationals on 
account of the official independent. status of the Church. ‘There 
was no apparent way to discover just when the Church could be 
entrusted with the expenditures of funds from the Mission. 
Some Missions went so far as to state that real independence 
could come only when there was complete self-support. Cer- 
tainly, this policy, throughout the world, has dubbed the group 
of missionaries as “The Mission,” and has undoubtedly been a 
factor in preventing the missionary from becoming an accepted 
equal by the nationals. 

This situation has been enhanced by the location of the Mis- 
sion in many countries in foreign houses, in separate com- 
pounds, with the inevitable word-signs, “The Mission,” on gate 
posts, office doors, and institutions. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Churches, the procedure is differ- 
ent. Our first forms of Church life in any field are groups re- 
lated to our international organization. The Mission and the 
Mission Conference are not separate organizations of mission- 
aries, but are simple or junior forms of the regularly constituted 
Annual Conferences, and the missionaries and nationals who 
qualify are members from the beginning on an equal basis. As 
it works out, there is probably no Annual or Mission Conference 
in the world where the nationals do not now outnumber the 
missionaries and have, therefore, the official control. Na- 
tionals are, to-day, a majority in most of the Field Finance Com- 
mittees. In the elections for General Conference delegates, both 
missionaries and nationals are eligible. A study of the elections 
for General Conference delegates over a period of years shows no 
evidence of a swing either for or against missionaries or na- 
tionals, as such. The factors that determine elections are per- 
sonal, local, or political and seldom, if ever, racial or national. 
So far as we know, no Field Finance Committee has ever divided 
on national or racial lines. Inasmuch as, before a missionary 
leaves a field on furlough, the Field Finance Committee must 
pass upon the question of his return to the field, and notify him 
and the Board of its reeommendation, it will at once be seen that 
we have already set up the procedure for recognizing the desires 
of any national group. 

The relation of the missionary to the supervision of the 
churches and evangelistic work is natural and normal in all 

countries, Missionaries and nationals are appointed: district 
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superintendents in the same Conference; in which case the na- 
tional has just as real supervision of his district and just as com- 
plete control of his finances as the missionary. Both are equally 
responsible to the Annual Conference and to the General Super- 
intendent. The same situation prevails in educational, medical 
and other institutions. Under this plan, missionaries are some- 
times working under nationals. 

A possible exception is in China where all the District Super- 
intendents are Chinese, and the missionaries are appointed as 
district missionaries, for the purpose of aiding the Chinese in 
their evangelistic work and in the development of the churches. 

This peculiar arrangement of the Methodists can hardly be 
said to have yielded more self-reliance, more independent think- 
ing, and greater tendencies toward self-government and _self- 
propagation and self-support on the part of the nationals, than 
the “Church and Mission” plan of other denominations. If the 
Mission, composed exclusively of missionaries, sometimes exer- 
cises undue control or influence over the nationals, we cannot 
honestly say that being in a group together from the start has 
freed us entirely from this tendency. There are those who say 
that the missionary, in a group with nationals, may more easily 
dominate the decisions and policies. Indeed, this problem can 
hardly be said to be organizational at all, but is personal. 

The plan has not even saved us from adopting the name and 
being known as a Mission all over the world. The “M. E. Mis- 
sion” is a sign found almost everywhere, even though technically, 
no such separate organization of missionaries exists in our 
economy. Incidentally, an effort is now being made to eliminate 
this word from our letterheads, our sign posts and our vocabu- 
lary, and to substitute the appropriate geographical district 
and Conference names. : 

What we have gained, however, is a breadth of sympa- 
thy, a habit of working together, a mutual understanding 
and a common attitude toward racial and _ international 
problems that are wholesome and significant. The nationals, 
from the very first, not merely confer but face issues 
looking toward decisions which affect both missionaries and 
nationals. ‘Those who have had such experience, beginning with 
our Field Finance Committees on up through our various com- 
mittees, commissions and Conferences, and finally in our great 
General Conference, may be counted on for some share in the 
inter-racial and international co-operation so desperately needed 
in the world to-day. In other words, our very procedure is help- 
ing to develop a generation of internationally minded leaders. 

With this background, it is now necessary for us to face the 
future in view of new and recent issues manifest throughout the 
world. We need only to be reminded, again, of those new social 
forces released in a large measure by the World War, but destined 
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to be released anyhow sooner or later through world travel, inter- 
communication, the exchange of education and culture and the 
progress of the scientific spirit on a world scale. What is to be 
the future world policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
this new day in which we live? We do not hesitate to say that 
no more important ecclesiastical issue ever faced a general church 
assembly. 

First of all, let us frankly admit that our General Conference 
is not as international as it might be. It is more inter-racial 
than it is international, due to the presence of a large Negro 
delegation from the United States. In 1924, 105 Annual Con- 
ferences in the United States elected 776 delegates, of whom 92 
were Negroes. Thirty foreign Conferences elected 82 delegates, 
of whom 21 were missionaries. Thus, 61 persons out of a total 
of 858 delegates represented other races and nationalities outside 
of the United States. It is trite to say that our General Confer- 
ence is dominated by the United States. Its business is largely 
that of the United States. With the Central Conferences organ- 
ized as they are, almost the only international interests of an 
ecclesiastical sort in our General Conference are the issues raised 
about the episcopacy. The chances are that the General Confer- 
ence will get much more excited over the opening of two new 
episcopal residences, at home or abroad, than by facing fearlessly 
the Christian implications of increasing American investments 
abroad, our relation to Church unity in China, or to nationalism 
in Mexico. 

If, on the other hand, the rapid growth of our membership 
abroad should ever throw the control of the General Conference 
into the hands of foreign delegates, the cry of Jeffersonian 
democracy and American home rule would soon force an unpleas- 
ant “international incident.” 

As early as 1884, the General Conference decided that some 
provision would have to be made for national or regional 
autonomy and constituted a Central Mission Conference for 
India and authorized one for Japan. Since then, in these and 
other fields, Central Conferences have been created and their 
powers extended until to-day they provide for every possible form 
of adaptation under the Restrictive Rules and for all desired 
local self-government except the election of Bishops. Taking 
advantage of these privileges, the Central Conference of South- 
ern Asia has a revised Discipline of its own, in which very ad- 
vanced steps are taken toward the adaptation of Church 
organization to meet Indian needs. But even so, the Central 
Conference is evidently not giving sufficient opportunity for 
national self-expression and self-determination, or for union 
where it is desired. The Central Conference of Southern Asia 
possibly comes nearer to it than any other, for it embraces one 
great political division—India and Burma. The Central Con- 
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ference of Hastern Asia comprises Japan, Korea and China and 
grave doubts were raised in recent months as to whether it could, 
or ought, to meet at all at this time of strain and tensity in the 
Far East. The Central Conference of Southeastern Asia now 
comprises the Netherlands Indies under Dutch control, Malaya, 
under English political control, and the Philippine Islands, a 
part of the United States of America, the whole separated by 
days of water travel and composed of most diverse race and lan- 
guage groups. 

Our theory of one great international Methodist Episcopal 
Church first met an exception when the Japan Methodist Church 
was organized in May, 1907. The pressure here was the desire 
for the union of the three Methodisms in Japan, as well as for 
self-government. What we now have in Japan is an independ- 
ent Methodist Church with its own General Conference, its own 
episcopal supervision and its general Boards and Societies. 
Without any doubt, this has resulted in added strength, in- 
creased self-reliance, self-respect and self-support. It is, how- 
ever, not a real test, for when the Japan Methodist Church was 
set up, the control of the educational institutions was reserved, 
no property was transferred and the missionaries retained their 
connections with and received their appointments from their 
home churches. More recently, our three great schools in Japan 
have passed to Japanese Boards of Trustees, and all three have 
Japanese principals. Our ministerial missionaries may be re- 
lated to the Japan Annual Conferences and to the Japan Gen- 
eral Conference and, at the same time, be members of Annual 
Conferences in the United States. The Japan General Con- 
ference sends two fraternal delegates to each of the General © 
bodies of the mother Churches. 

In Mexico, by limitation of the national constitution, no for- 
eigner can perform the functions of a minister of religion. This 
situation has been tactfully handled by our present resident 
_ Bishop. In Mexico we practically have self-government without 
destroying our organic connection. 

Without doubt, a strong, radical, national government in 
China in recent months would have forced upon us regulations 
regarding foreigners, registration of schools, control of property, 
etc., even more severe than we find in Mexico, or as other 
churches are facing in Turkey. Furthermore, the Methodists in 
China are being forced to face the question of union with the 
United Church of Christ in China, and similar movements are 
on in India. 

It is from Korea, however, that a difficult question is being 
put up to the Methodists of the United States. The Annual 
Conferences of the two Methodist Churches in Korea have passed 
resolutions asking for a commission for the purpose of creating 
an autonomous united Methodist Church in Korea with organic 
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relations with the mother Churches. As Bishop Welch has asked, 
“Ts it possible to combine liberty with union, local independence 
with international solidarity, or is our alternative a series of 
independent national churches made up of our own former mem- 
bers alone, or by union with other Methodist bodies, or by com- 
bination of various denominational groups, having only a 
nominal or fraternal relation to the mother Churches?” 

Let us try to answer this question step by step. 

1. Our present plan of giving partial self-determination to the 
Central Conferences, keeping the election of Bishops in the Gen- 
eral Conference, is highly unsatisfactory. Our present theory of 
the General Superintendency is that all the episcopal needs are 
as round holes and all the episcopal candidates are as round pegs, 
and all that is required is to fit them in. Preceding each Gen- 
eral Conference, the air is full of the possibility of shifting the 
pegs and plugging up some of the holes, or opening new ones. 
Our Bishops sent abroad are elected as if they are to serve equally 
as well in the United States. They go out with a United States 
salary which is all out of proportion to the economic status of 
the people whom they are to serve, even including the mission- 
aries. They go with a conception,of the episcopacy and its func- 
tions developed over a period of a hundred or more years, among 
. a homogeneous people. As a result, they may find their Ameri-~ 
can experience of less value than they had anticipated, or they 
may break down physically in attempting the necessary adjust- 
ment, or they may become discouraged through disillusionment 
as to what is actually involved in the supervision and develop- 
ment of most of our churches in the mission field. 

Those who do succeed either relate themselves to the larger 
social, racial, political and educational movements in their coun- 
tries or become real missionaries, learning the language and aid- 
ing and serving everywhere, recognizing that their most perfect 
contribution is gradually to work themselves out of their jobs, 
by developing a national leadership to take over the very organ- 
ization they have created. 

We then proceed to set up our most recent church superstruc- 
ture, and by adding up the number of our Bishops resident 
abroad, our Annual Conferences, Mission Conference, Missions, 
District Superintendents, itinerant ordained ministers, and other 
factors in our polity, we are led to believe that we have a great 
church abroad, when, as a matter of fact, what we see is largely 
the superstructure, most of which is financed from America. 
Some of our Areas abroad are no larger in numbers of churches, 
members and ministers than Annual Conferences in America, 
and some are no larger than many districts. Many Conferences 
abroad have few, if any self-supporting congregations. All of 
these foreign Areas, however, are strikingly distinguished: from 
the Areas in the United States. They have a vastly larger pro- 
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portion of non-Christians to the Christian ‘constituency than 
the most unchurched field in America. In other words, they 
are purely mission fields and will be for years to come. in such 
Areas there is, therefore, a limited opportunity for the exercise 
of the appointive power, for Annual Conference sermons, ordina- 
tions, church dedications, school commencements and a hundred 
other functions that properly belong to episcopal administration 
in a great America Area. There are, however, abundant and 
challenging opportunities for evangelism, especially among stu- 
dents and the intelligentia; for experiments in religious edu- 
cation; for training, inspiring and encouraging the national 
leaders; for becoming acknowledged authorities in the language, 
literature, culture and social backgrounds of the people; for be- 
coming expert in introducing the best in our Western civiliza- 
tion and, above all, for coming into real kinship with those of 
other races and nationalities. What is needed in most of our 
foreign fields is supervision of a missionary sort rather than of 
an ecclesiastical character. 

A common fallacy in the problem of securing a national lead- 
ership for our Churches is to give them foreign supervision on 
the plane of the American episcopacy, until we (that is, we for- 
eigners) decide that some national is ready for the position 
which, if we are alive and growing ourselves, means that we 
are always expecting the nationals to catch up to an increasingly 
higher standard. 

Your Corresponding Secretaries, having in mind the develop- 
ment of a self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating 
Church in every mission field of the world, recommend that in 
all of our newer fields and in all of the purely missionary situa- 
tions, provision be made for a missionary supervision, with the 
understanding that qualified nationals are to be started into the 
experience of leadership as soon as possible in occupied Areas, 
and from the beginning in new fields, so that both leaders and 
people, together, may grow in strength and mutual responsi- 
bility. The missionary Superintendents in these instances will 
understand that it is a part of their task to discover and to 
train a national leadership. It is our conviction that only some 
such procedure, inaugurated immediately, will give us those 
sure foundations in every country which will produce the desired 
indigenous Church and which will stand the strain of nation- 
alism at any time and in any form of manifestation. 

Tf it be argued that the nationals in any given field are quite 
satisfied with the present procedure; that they cannot agree 
among themselves either on plans or leaders; that they look for- 
ward indefinitely to Church supervision provided and supported 
from abroad; if these and similar questions are the index of 
the progress of the Christian church abroad, then your foreign 
mission Secretaries would question whether our whole foreign 
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mission approach and program should not be completely re- 
vamped. Every evidence of self-reliance, self-expression, inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and every instance of initiation 
and desire for responsibility on the part of the national Chris- 
tians, in any land, create for us no concern or no anxiety 
regarding accustomed procedure, but are recognized as the signs 
of life and spiritual discernment which are the traces of real 
progress in establishing the Church of Jesus Christ through- 
out the world. 

2. The bearings of our present policy on self-support are 
apparent. The problem of self-support is more than training 
a people in systematic giving, or raising their economic status 
so they can give. Is it not fair to raise the question as to the 
organization we are asking the nationals to support? For in- 
stance, we have forty-nine Chinese District Superintendents in 
China. All are paid from American funds. It is seriously 
doubted if the Chinese themselves would have a paid District 
Superintendency at this stage of their development, if they 
themselves had to support it. It is also doubtful if they will 
ever come to support them on the present basis. 

3. A possible way out is to add to the present powers of the 
Central Conference the election of Bishops and the provision 
of their support, and also full authority to simplify and adapt 
our Church machinery to the varying needs of the people. The 
responsibility, not only for electing Bishops, but for determining 
the length of their term of office, defining their duties, fixing 
their residences, determining their salaries, and finding their 
support, should, naturally and normally, rest with the Central 
Conferences. Only in this way will the status of Bishops be 
somewhat comparable to that of the people who, ultimately, 
must assume their support. 

The constitutional provision for the election of missionary 
Bishops, which has never been removed from the Discipline, 
does not fully meet the demands of the new situation. Accord- 
ing to our constitution at present, missionary Bishops are elected 
by the General Conference and their support is provided from 
the episcopal fund. 

Your Secretaries are equally clear that no radical changes 
in our episcopal leadership abroad should be put into process 
by any of these recommendations. We feel, rather, that the 
proposed elections by the Central Conferences should occur, 
just as there are normal vacancies due to retirement, health 
or other conditions which may arise in the list of our present 
general Superintendents. 

By this method, the various foreign mission fields will have 
opportunity to exercise their desires for episcopal supervision 
as may best serve their needs. If any Central Conference desires 
the continuance of a General Superintendent, it may be so 
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ordered; or, if they desire a combination of general Superin- 
tendents and national or missionary supervision in any given 
field, this plan provides it. By this method a Central Conference 
has the option of having a general Superintendent, a missionary 
Superintendent, a national, or a combination of all three in 
any given country. 

The only factor your Secretaries desire to point out is that 
from the standpoint of the development of a real indigenous 
church in any foreign field, the more promptly the supervision 
is provided for on the field, the nearer we will be to achieving 
our goal. We desire to do this to stimulate self-expression, and 
the time is ripe for us to have these matters under considera- 
tion in every field. 

The Corresponding Secretaries therefore recommend to the 
consideration of the General Conference the possible necessary 
changes in our constitution, through the regular procedure, in 
order to give the Central Conferences the standing necessary 
to become autonomous units in our world church, thereby giving 
them opportunity to provide and direct their episcopal supervi- 
sion. 

4. The logic of this position is that the Church in the United 
States should be governed by a Central Conference for the 
United States. As it now stands, a General Conference con- 
trols all the church life of America and confines its interest in 
the Church overseas largely to the election of Bishops. This 
plan would also prevent the possibility of the Church in America 
ever being controlled from abroad. 

5. These various Central Conferences, through representative 
delegates, could then be organically united into a real ecumeni- 
cal Conference, the function of which would be to discuss and 
legislate on the increasingly vital world issues of international 
relations, race and other problems, all of which have to edge 
their way to the front, at the present time, amid a jam of local 
interests. Such an ecumenical Conference may also point the 
way to church unity on a large scale, certainly making it pos- 
sible for all Methodist bodies to relate themselves to it. The 
Japan Methodist Church and the proposed Korea Methodist 
Church could then have both their autonomy and organic con- 
nection. Is it too much to hope that in this way, also, we could 
begin, in America, church union with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and other Methodist bodies? 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


Our gifts to the Orient, what are they and what have they 
done? Let them speak for themselves. 

Says Oil: “I have lengthened the day. I have made night 
study possible. I hold a torch to light men out of darkness. 
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More than that I cannot do. If they prefer darkness, I am 
helpless.” 

Says Railroad: “The day is past when it was necessary to 
paint white bars across my windows, so that passengers, igno- 
rant of the nature of glass, might, when tempted to poke out 
their heads, see the paint and realize the presence of something 
solid, thus saving both pane and pate. Past, too, are the nights 
when Koreans lay down in my path on the stone roadbed with 
the rail as a pillow, these features reminding them of the com- 
forts of a Korean bed. To-day, I am fully accepted, even taken 
for granted. I carry the whole Orient breathlessly hither and 
thither. For those who would flit, I provide speed. One thing 
I cannot provide—purpose. And speed without purpose is 
futile.” 

Says Automobile: “I displace the camel, the horse, the water 
buffalo. The consecrated stables of Siam’s white elephants have 
been turned into garages. The picture of the animal has been 
removed from the flag of Siam. The portrait of a flivver has 
not yet been substituted, although this vehicle is much more 
precious to the heart of the native than the white elephant ever 
was. The Arab of North Africa gives me a little petrol to 
drink and the djinns under my hood do wonders. Throughout 
the world, I am an accelerator. I do not pretend to morals, 
and it does not matter to me whether | accelerate good or evil.” 

Says Electricity: “I bring heat to those who want it, coolness 
to those who will adopt my fan instead of the laggard punkah, 
light to great cities and towns. I even turn the prayer wheels 
of the Buddhist priests. Whether the many comforts and lux- 
uries I make possible shall be used to advance spiritual growth 
or to hamper it depends upon others, not upon me.” 

Says Factory: “I am in the Orient to produce wealth and 
scatter it throughout the East—and where in the world is wealth 
more needed? True, I coin much of it from the bodies of 
children. I have prudently left behind in America the trouble- 
some Christian labor legislation that would think more of the 
children than of the wealth.” 

Says Cigarette: “I dull the pains of the East. Yet even 
I cannot bring complete oblivion from life’s troubles.” 

Says Chewing Gum: “With my slogan, ‘Do not swallow,’ 
as a caution to those unfamiliar with my pecular charms, I 
bring all the joys of mastication without any of the expense 
or discomforts of actual food.. I supplant the betel nut in Siam, 
and coca in Peru. About the dainty Japanese stenographer 
there hangs no longer the scent of cherry blossoms, nor of wis- 
taria, but of spearmint. All of which I must regard as a 
triumph in the dissemination of American ideals.” 

Says Movie: “My worst in America becomes my best in the 
East. I come straight from the world’s moral fashion center, 
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Hollywood, to show these poor benighted heathen how civilized 
people really do act.” 

Says The Three-Piece Suit: “Slowly but surely I am con- 
quering the world. The human race will not be truly respectable 
until it is clothed in coat, vest and trousers. If there is any- 
thing else needed to make human happiness complete, I don’t 
know what it is.” 


Westernism—An Unmiwed Blessing ? 


The conceit of Westernism! It believes itself capable of sav- 
ing the world. 

True, it is efficient. As efficient as fire. Life and death are 
in its flames. It cam do as much good as harm, as much harm 
as good. 

We have inflamed the East with our.modern spirit. We have 
set the miracles of science blazing in the imagination of every 
Oriental. But have we also given the Christian spirit which, 
in large degree, has controlled the civilization of the West and 
made it a fire to warm us rather than a fire to consume us? 

It is easy for fire to get out of control. It is now out of con- 
trol in many parts of the East. Why? Because, in pressing 
upon the Orient all the gifts of a mechanistic age we have 
omitted the one Great Gift, which gives synthesis and direction 
to all others. 


This Child Would Have No Praise For the “Factory System” 


A little old man, seven years of age, is nearing the end of 
his twelve-hour shift in a Chinese cotton mill. Just half an 
hour more and he will have earned his daily 10 cents; or nightly, 
since he is working the clock around while more fortunate chil- 
dren sleep. He is faint with hunger, dizzy and numb after 
eleven and a half hours of routine movement. He must hold 
out, but cannot. He falls against the machinery. At the hos- 
pital, it is stated that his torn face and crushed jaw can be 
patched up, and he can be sent back to work, although disfigured 
for life. Not that the disfigurement matters, since the mill 
requires hands, not beauty. 

Is our gift of the factory system a complete gift, or does it 
require the complementary gift of the Christian spirit to control 
and temper it? 

Fruits of “Civilization” 

We took some of the bronze gods of the Marquesas Islands to 
help build the Panama Canal. In ditches and indoors they 
contracted tuberculosis. We dumped them back into their 
islands. The white plague, unknown before the white man came, 
is now wiping out the population of the Marquesas. 

The Marquesans have dwindled to 1,800. A century ago there 
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were 100,000 of them. A competent observer now says, “At 
present there is perhaps not a whole healthy Marquesan in 
existence.” 

Similar ruin has come with the white man in other islands. 
An epidemic of influenza which he introduced in Tahiti a few 
years ago wiped out 30 per cent of the population. 

The opium which he paid in exchange for cocoanut has taken 
heavy toll in death and living death. It. was fed even to the 
children, and the present generation walks in a stupor because 
of it. 


The Great Gift Should Go Furst 


That Japan makes silk from the living tissues of young girls 
is not so much the fault of Japan as our own fault in imposing 
upon the East an incomplete gift. Mines of Bolivia and the 
Rand turn human gold into dross. If you take a train in India, 
you ride on the dead lives of men, smelted into the form of 
steel rails in India’s Pittsburgh. 
® No, we have been working wrong end to. The Great Gift 
should have gone first. Then all the lesser gifts would have 
fitted safely into their places. 

No greater challenge could come to America than that she 
should, instead of urging her “civilization” upon the world, 
give simply the ministry of Christ (not necessarily even the 
mechanism of Christianity) and on the basis of that sublime 
philosophy of life, safely leave other peoples to work out their 
own destiny. 


The New Leader of the Ortent—The Oriental Himself! 


But can the Oriental, having Christ, be trusted to work out 
his own future? The sufficient answer is that he is doing so. 

The East is taking the Christian program into its own hands 
and modifying it to meet its own needs. This marks the great- 
est triumph of Christianity since it became indigenous in North- 
ern Hurope as a result of the patient visitations of missionaries 
from Rome. 

A Christianity that must continually be imposed from with- 
out is a misfit and a mistake. The fact that Christianity is 
becoming self-propagating in Asia, Africa and South America 
is proof of its fitness to meet the needs of all mankind. Christ 
is fully a North American Christ; he is just as fully an Oriental 
Christ, an African Christ, a Christ of the Andes. 


Self-Governing Churches 


Many autonomous churches now exist outside of the “home 
base.” Witness the Church of Christ in China, the Lutheran 
Church in China, the Church of Christ in Japan, the South 
India United Church, the Presbyterian Church in Brazil and 
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the churches or provinces of the Anglican Communion in India, 
China, Japan and South Africa, to mention only a few. 

A striking example is the Japan Methodist Church. It is 
entirely self-governing. Its self-supporting churches have in- 
creased in number during the last ten years from thirty-one to 
ninety. The total membership has more than doubled. The 
total giving by Japanese church members has tripled. 

Does this mean that America’s help is no longer needed? On 
the contrary, this advance would have been quite impossible 
but for the continued help of American Christians. Help, not 
domination. The Church in Japan has progressed to such a 
point that while Western help will stimulate it, Western domi- 
nation would benumb it. 


Japan's Own Missionaries 


Leaders, more leaders, are desperately needed. These will be 
Japanese, but they must be trained for leadership. In such great 
institutions as Aoyama we are training the leaders. A recent 
report states that the senior class of the Aoyama Theological 
Department propose to go on an evangelistic tour through Man- 
churia'and Korea. Japan’s own missionaries! College men 
who have been under the influence of an American missionary 
at Sendai have organized a Gospel Team and hold street Sunday 
Schools in the fishing villages along the coast. 

Practically all the great Japanese leaders and preachers of the 
Japan Methodist Church are the product of missionary training. 


To Uplifi—Get Underneath 


Our men and money are still vitally necessary: but they must 
respect the strong nationalistic spirit which exists in Japan, 
as elsewhere, and take their place humbly as helpers, remember- 
ing, with George Ade, that “If you want to do any uplifting, 
you’ve got to get underneath.” 

The task in Japan is only well begun. In a population of 
56,000,000 there are but 130,000 Protestant Christians. Large 
sections of the country are entirely untouched by the Gospel 
message. There are cities of 50,000 inhabitants in which no 
Christian work of any kind is being done. In reviewing the 
erying need for further and greater missionary co-operation, 
Dr. H. Hirata speaks thus for the Japan Methodist Church: 

“We would humbly, yet most earnestly, tender our most sin- 
cere request. to the authorities of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church speedily to increase their missionary forces 
in Japan. We sincerely pray and trust that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will rise up to seize the great and unprece- 
dented opportunities for the Christianization of Japan and 
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stand side by side with us in winning Japan for Christ and 
make our young Church yet stronger in the coming ten years.” 


Leaders Needed—And Men to Train the Leaders 


“Give us men” is the appeal also of Korea. They mean it in 
a double sense. Korean leaders are wanted: and Westerners 
who by their co-operation, example and teaching will train these 
Korean leaders. 

The average educated Westerner will not do. The specialist 
in some particular field is needed to train Koreans in his spe- 
cialty. Startling but sound is the statement of Dr. Edmund 
Brunner, “The Occidental of average training no longer has a 
contribution to make, because thousands of Koreans are trained 
as well as he, or better trained. There are more than 600 
Koreans who have had, or who are receiving, post-graduate 
training in the West, more than 300 in America alone. The 
Koreans with this normal collegiate training can teach and 
reach their own people better than any missionary with no more 
than the traditional training. The specialist, on the other hand, 
still has a contribution to make in training leaders.” 

That is the modern strategy—build leaders—then let the 
people with their leaders build their own church program. Sup- 
port them in this enterprise, but encourage them to self-support 
as speedily as possible. 


Chinese Nationalism, An Aid to Christianity 


We may thank the nationalistic spirit for the greatest oppor- 
tunity the Christian Church has ever had in China. The spirit 
of nationalism causes China to wish to do her own work in 
her own way. Nothing could be more favorable to the progress 
of Christianity. A handful of outsiders could never evangelize 
400,000,000 Chinese. The Christian Chinese are now ready 
themselves to assume more of the burden; and in that direction 
alone lies hope. 

But again—leaders—strong, consecrated Christian Chinese 
leaders are required. All available have instantly been snapped 
up and placed in control of important evangelistic, educational 
and medical enterprises. More are needed at once. And just 
as the Chinese Church is turning hopefully to such great train- 
ing institutions as Yenching University, Nanking, West China, 
Shantung and Fukien, the support of these institutions is endan- 
gered by the illogical impression in America that China should 
not be given help until her troubles are over. 


Dare Not Wart Until Conditions Are Settled 


What is a revolution? Nota matter of guns. They are inci- 
dental. Minds make revolutions. There is a mental overturning 
and upturning in China today. What will come out of it all 
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depends upon what goes into it now. China is in the conviction- 
forming stage. She questions everything, including Christian- 
ity. The answers to her questions, if made at all, must be made 
now. Answers in deeds, not words. 

“When conditions are settled it will be too late for the Gospel 
to get a hearing,” warns Bishop Grose. “Now of all times is 
the strategic hour for American Christians to give money and 
prayers and lives for the redemption of China. There has-been 
no time since the beginning of the revolution in 1912 when 
generous gifts will do so much for the permanent building of 
the Christian church in China as to-day. But the giving must 
be both wise and generous.” 


More Need Than Ever For Missionaries 


The independent spirit is proving a great help in actuating 
the Filipino churches to take their burdens upon their own 
shoulders. Paradoxically, yet logically, there is a greater de- 
mand than ever for missionaries in the Philippines. The new 
urge for progress on the part of our 56,000 Filipino Methodists 
means new need for missionaries to serve as counsellors, to do 
evangelistic work, to train leaders in Union Theological Sem- 
inary and in the several important dormitories (connected with 
government schools) where thousands of students who will make 
the future Philippines come under daily Christian influence. 


An “Ortental Christ’ 


An “Oriental Christ” performs miracles in India. Indian 
ministers, not Western missionaries, have won practically all of 
the 185,000 Christians who now constitute the Northwest India 
Conference. A very few missionaries have helped with counsel 
and training. 

“These Indian ministers live in the villages,” writes Dr. Ben- 
son Baker, “and usually serve from eight to twenty of them. 
Going from village to village, preaching, teaching the folks to 
sing, to pray, to live. All that our people know of the Christ, 
they must get from the preacher who may reach their village 
once a week.” 

Here, in the ‘heart of the mass movement, in a conference 
which alone numbers more Methodists than all China, Japan 
and Korea combined, there has recently been strategically placed 
the Ingraham Training Institute. Think of its task! To raise 
up leaders, preachers, teachers for a present church of nearly 
200,000 and a future church within the next twenty years of 
perhaps half a million in this one Annual Conference. 


The Work Must Mark Time—Awaiting Leaders 


Half a million! The Church will grow to this extent if 
allowed, if we of America allow it, but it is against policy to 
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take more into the Church than can be properly taught. There- 
fore whether hundreds of thousands shall be debarred or accepted 
depends upon the speed with which leaderseare trained, and 
that, in turn, depends upon American churches, since the Indian 
villages are too impoverished to undertake so tremendous a 
program. 


The New Conquerors 


In the golden lands discovered by Columbus and Lindbergh, 
there is just now opportunity to mold the future of what will 
be one of the world’s wealthiest and most powerful sectors. 
Latin-America needs Christian leaders who will insure her 
future against the perils of wealth. A sum of $250,000 is 
needed now from Methodism to help endow the great training 
centers, Wolfe Memorial in Lima, the Union Training Schools 
in Mexico, Santiago and Buenos Aires, in which the Christian 
conquistadores of a new Latin-America may be developed. 


The Greatest Miracle of Missions 


We remember the tale of the Frankenstein monster. It is but 
a tale. No man has yet joined rods and pulleys together to 
make another living man. Yet the church of America has made 
a living church abroad, which increasingly acts, breathes, pro- 
gresses of its own accord. Without Christ, the life spark, it 
would have been impossible. 

This is the greatest achievement of missions. All else pales 
into insignificance beside it. Our diminutive corps of 1,800 
Methodist missionaries look up in awe to the army of 19,000 
national workers which they have developed, and which is now 
ministering to a Methodist constituency abroad of 868,000 souls. 
The eternal light is kindled; it will never go out. 

But it may sometimes sputter, and it must be carried to the 
dark corners. For in our moment of satisfaction, we cannot for- 
get that of the 1,900,000,000 people of the world, only 682,000,- 
000, or less than one-third, are even nominally Christian. 
Christian missions may still enjoy the inspiration of a hercu- 
lean task ahead. 


Education—To Win the New Generation 


How can the other two-thirds be won; also most of the 
“Christian” third who are Christian by tradition only? 

The answer lies largely in carrying the training process down 
to the multitudes of children: training not only a few adult 
leaders, but great numbers of those who will then be fit to be 
led and who will in turn develop other leaders. 

Education of the masses of children will largely form the 
basis of a continuing church throughout the world. If the 
nations are to direct their own Christian destiny they must 
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be trained from the ground up, from the inside out. The veneer 
of Westernism will not regenerate. Christian education will. 


Three Thousand Lighthouses 


How much are we now doing? A great deal, when compared 
with nothing. Methodism abroad has 3,000 schools, with 900 
foreign teachers and 7,000 national teachers, instructing 146,000 
students. A magnificent work, with untold significance. 

But it shrinks when we compare it with the need. More than 
half the world’s people have never entered a schoolhouse. Three 
hundred million in India alone, unable to read or write! More 
than 300,000,000 in China. Our 146,000 students and those 
of all the other Christian communionsebegin to look like a lone- 
some band. 

There is some comfort in the fact that one member of this 
select company is worth a hundred of the untrained, in the 
fashioning of the world’s future. According to the Kastern 
Asia Episcopal Address of this year, “To call the roll of men 
who are in leadership in business enterprises, in government 
schools, in the learned professions, and in the great social and 
political movements in the East, will reveal an altogether dis- 
proportionate number who were trained in the schools of the 
church.” 

Moreover, Christian children stand a better chance of educa- 
tion than do the others. In India about 30 per cent of the 
children of Christians are educated, as against 5 per cent among 
Moslems, 7 per cent among Hindus. 


The Tragedy of the Seventy Per Cent 


However, the mere statement of these figures discloses a 
tragedy. Thirty per cent. How about the other 70 per cent? 

There are 50,000 children of Methodists in the mass move- 
ment area alone who are growing up entirely without schooling. 
Will they make good Methodists, good Christians, good citizens? 
Or will they drag Christianity down to their level? 

Sheets of paper covered by thumb-marks appeal for admission 
of 16,000 more adults in Anupshahr District alone; each would 
bring with him several children. They cannot be admitted to 
the Church until those already in are provided for. This seems 
harsh, but it is necessary to the future health of the Church. 


The Waiting List 

Meanwhile there is hesitation and bewilderment, instead of 
vigorous action. The adult inquirers wait. Their children 
wait. The children already within the Church wait. The wait- 
ing list stretches for weary miles down the Indian road along 
which Christ does not yet walk. And at the time when there 
should be greatest advance, schools not only refuse to take more 
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children, but 220 boys have had to be dismissed from the Central 
Boarding Schools during the last two years for lack of funds! 


Who Has $100? 


Who has $100? That will support a teacher for a year. One 
teacher with a large school of eager, appreciative children can 
do an immortal work. 


We Could Well Copy This School in America 


It is not only Christian precepts and, “book larnin’” that 
these children acquire. They are not educated away from village 
life, but into it. In fact the boys of the Ashabaree Boys’ School 
of Asansol have built their own school village; live in cottages 
of their own construction; grow their own vegetables; raise 
their own poultry; are taught to handle money by having their 
own currency, their own bank and their own store. They elect 
a village council and a mayor (or “head man”) to manage the 
affairs of their miniature municipality. Class work, farm work 
and church work are so fitted into this plan that the boys may 
at last go back, each to his native village, prepared to lead in 
building a thorough-going, well-rounded Christian civilization 
in that village. 


Molding the Molders of India : 


But not all boys should be trained to go back to the village. 
Some must be trained to become the outstanding leaders of a 
new India—as public officials, writers, editors of newspapers, 
lawyers, surgeons, scientists, educationalists. Hence the need 
for such institutions as our great Lucknow Christian College. 
It began work half a century ago with seven students in a mud- 
walled house. ‘Today it has more than 800 students, a plant 
worth three quarters of a million dollars, and its thousands of 
graduates help guide the destinies of India. It is not quite self- 
supporting: an endowment of $300,000 will make it so. 


The “Foreign Devt” and His School 


The eagerness of young people in twilight lands the world 
over to get an education, would move a heart of stone. If there 
is anything more touching, it is the eagerness of grown-ups that 
the children should have opportunities which they themselves 
can never hope to enjoy. 

Night had fallen. A lone missionary begged from door to 
door until he found a house where a “foreign devil” might sleep 
on the stone floor. That was twenty-six years ago in Yeng Byen, 
Korea. He stayed: opened a dispensary, church and school. 
Distrust changed to confidence, loyal support. The school was 
filled until the walls bulged. A new school was needed. 
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But then came the “Cut.” Four years ago the Mission voted 
to close the school. It had grown into the life of the commu- 
nity and to have it closed was unthinkable. The townspeople 
pleaded that it be kept open. They did more: promised what 
in many cases amounted to half their income to support the 
school and erect the necessary building. 


Pain im Every Stone 


No one can tell what pain and devotion have gone into every 
stone of the new school. For they built it; and deposited in the 
office a memorial list of 500 names of contributors who had 
given out of their own need $8,000. One would need to add 
several ciphers to that amount to interpret in terms of American 
wealth the sacrifice involved. 

How justly proud they were of the new school! But their 
pleasure was short-lived. Again, a new cut in funds for Korea. 
The Finance Committee, meeting in Seoul, were forced to deny 
any appropriation whatever for 1925 to the Yeng Byen High 
School. 

Only one week had the school been finished when the news 
came that it must be closed for lack of funds. 

Disappointed and indignant donors called upon the mission- 
ary. They had expected that their efforts would be rewarded by 
an increase in appropriation, instead of which the school had 
been cut off entirely. 

All joined in the struggle to keep the school open. Those 
who had given until it hurt gave more. The District Superin- 
tendent, Rev. J. Z. Moore, helped greatly with funds from pri- 
vate sources. 


Dinnerless, They Give Ten Cents Hach 


Devotion? Do we know even what the word means? Con- 
sider this: “The local Church in Yeng Byen,” reports Cor- 
responding Secretary Diffendorfer after his recent visit to Korea, 
“has a Fasting Society which has pledged 500 yen. The Fast- 
ing Society eat no Saturday evening meal, but gather together 
to pray for the school and bring with them the rice they would 
have eaten, or the equivalent in money (20 yen, or 10 cents), 
which is contributed to the needs of the school.” 

But there is still a heavy deficit. And the constant danger 
is that the school must be closed. Why not a Fasting Society 
or two in America to reward the devotion of the Fasting Society 
of Yeng Byen? Why not eat a Golden Rule dinner for Yeng 
Byen? 

This instance is only typical. Almost any of Methodism’s 
3,000 schools could tell a similar story of struggle and courage: 
and acute suffering under the successive “Cuts” of recent years. 
When the school of “Useful Timber” (literal translation of 
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Korea’s Pai Chai) was opened last year, there was place for 
only thirty of the 180 applicants. 


Earthquake and Fire Do Not Stop Them 


Earthquake destroyed our great college in Tokyo, Aoyama 
Gakuin. Destroyed its buildings, although not its spirit. Rough 
barracks and huts were immediately thrown up, and classes 
went on. For two and a half years these conditions continued: 
and are still continuing, in part, since only three of the new 
buildings are completed. Many more are needed, for this is one 
of the leading educational institutions of Japan, accommodating 
3,000 students. 

Fire destroyed the main building of Chinzei Gakuin and a 
new building is desperately required by this rapidly growing 
school. The Japanese will raise a yen (or half a dollar) for 
every dollar from America. 

Old weather-beaten buildings which might be mistaken for 
stables are the plant of our To-O-Gijiku, a school recognized by 
the Japanese government for its exceptionally high standards 
of. scholarship. Funds are needed for a building program. 


Under Our Own Flag 


Only 37 per cent of the children are now being educated in 
Uncle Sam’s splendid public schools in the Philippines. Within 
a few years our opportunity to co-operate by establishing seconc- 
ary schools will be gone, since the Catholics are now actively 
pre-empting the desirable locations. 

We can all be Lindberghs of Latin-American good-will by 
strengthening our many overtaxed schools between the Rio 
Grande and Patagonia. To cite but one example, that distin- 
guished school for girls, Santiago College, now has an offer of 
$100,000 from an alumna to match a similar sum from North 
America to realize the dream of a new Santiago College. 


Where New and Old Clash 


In the power centers of industrial Africa—about the Johan- 
nesburg mines; in the rich farmlands of Rhodesia, where our 
Old Umtali school teaches scientific agriculture, but cannot 
carry on without added resources; in central Liberia, invaded 
by 20,000 rubber growers, and in many other heart centers there 
is vital need if African youth is to be trained to meet the prob- 
lems arising from the clash of new and old in Africa. 


Health—A Gift to Atone For Other Gifts 


Not only training of the mind but training of the body is 
necessary to meet the world’s old and new evils. A new physical 
fortitude is required by the press of modern life. If we offer 
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the world the gift of industrialism, with its many dangers, may 
we not at least be expected to offer with it the gift of healing? 

The needs? Here are samples: 

The disease of the West, tuberculosis, is increasing rapidly 
in India, Africa and Japan, due largely to industrialization. 
It now takes a toll of nearly a million lives a year in India. 
There is need for the enlargement and multiplication of such 
institutions as our Madar Sanatorium, set in a mountain town, 
where hundreds of cases are cured and many thousands pre- 
vented by educational work. 

Sick India throngs to such relief stations as our Thoburn 
Memorial Hospital at Nadiad, where one missionary doctor 
performed 1,000 operations within a year, and 18,000 persons 
received attention. The work could be tripled and not exhaust 
the opportunity. 


Death Sentence Upon the Children 


One in every two African babies dies before he is a year old. 

No continent is more sore in body and more in need of the 
science of health than Africa. None is more neglected by mis- 
sionary America. 

There is but one missionary doctor for every half-million 
people in Africa. In the United States there is one doctor 
for every thousand. 

In a continent of nearly 200,000,000 people our Church has 
but a dozen small dispensaries and hospitals. 

There is now a call for us to joi with governments and 
other churches in an attack upon sleeping sickness, an epidemic 
which wipes out entire villages, reducing the population in a 
year in one district of Uganda from 22,000 to 8,000. 


One Doctor For Two Million People 


There is but one doctor for every 2,000,000 people in China, 
and one Christian hospital for every 5,000,000! 

Methodism has thirty-one hospitals and ten dispensaries in 
this land which contains nearly one-fifth of all the world’s 
people. 

From the time of Jesus of Galilee, healing ‘has served as a 
first lesson in Christian love. : 

“The Christian hospital has an important place in the pro- 
gram of Christian evangelization,’ according to the Hastern 
Asia Episcopal Address. “This is one part of the Christian 
program that has not been seriously interrupted by the war in 
China. For the most part, hospitals have been exempt from 
the ravages of soldiers. Tens of thousands of sick and wounded 
soldiers have had their first Gospel message and ministry in 
these houses of healing. a 

“A single hospital last year received over 42,000 clinic calls. 
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What a congregation for any Christian preacher! The best 
man available is not too good to be the hospital evangelist.” 


Evangelism—What Is It? 


For after all, at the heart of all medical work, school work, 
farm training, soil analysis, raising of prize animals, and what- 
ever other missionary activity, is the evangelistic motive. We 
are not out merely to prolong lives, but to prolong lives for a 
purpose. We do not plan merely to give the tools of knowledge, 
for these tools in unprincipled hands might do more harm than 
good, but to educate Christian character so that the tools will 
be rightly used for the benefit of mankind. 

At the center is an irresistible attraction: the attraction of 
an untheological Christ. Stanley Jones, prophet of the Indian 
Road, has found opposition to Christianity, but none to Christ. 

Too much apology is made today for carrying the banner of 
Christ. There is much talk of the virtues of other religions: 
and he would, indeed, be short-sighted who would fail to respect 
and profit by all that is good in the great faiths which have 
steered the conduct of man for thousands of years. Yet there is 
no substitute for Christ. 


The Untheological Christ 


It is beside the point to argue that we have no right to impose 
a Western Christ upon the East. The manner in which the 
Hast has proceeded to brush away the mists of Western theology 
from the face of Christ, to enthrone Him as a Christ for all 
mankind, and to make their own Orientalized Church thor- 
oughly indigenous, should make it impossible for any intelligent 
man ever again to express so callow a point of view. Christian- 
ity (not ours, but theirs) belongs to the East, began there, is 
growing most rapidly there, and will perhaps reach its greatest 
fruition there. 

Because it does something to a man that other faiths do not 
do. It does not merely: skim the top of his soul, but reaches 
down into all of his affairs, leaving none of them private. And 
that, by the way, seems to be the modern and better meaning 
of evangelism: the filling of all of a man’s activities with the 
spirit of «Christ. Missionary work should expand geograph- 
ically: but, more important, it should expand through a man’s 
whole life, touching every part. It must reach his health, his 
home, his politics, his bargaining, his plowing, his blacksmith- 
ing, his work in cotton factory, steel mill and goid mine. 


A Call For Prophets 


This missionary program, intensive more than extensive, 
through the man rather than across the map, requires some- 
thing more than missionaries with a socialized viewpoint. It 
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requires something more than experts in medicine and agricul- 
ture. Indeed the time may not be far distant when all the 
specialties will be taught by Christ-motivated and professionally 
trained nationals. More of the time of the missionary will be 
freed for evangelism. 

There is a call for prophets. They must have the spiritual 
statesmanship to see clearly the end beyond all the means, to 
keep the inner light burning in the souls of their people, to 
protect them from making a gold god of Mechanism. They 
must be great enough to inspire and counsel great national 
leaders. ‘They must see the true goal of life: and care little 
what path may be taken so long as it leads there. They must 
be adventurers, unconventional, ready to abandon outworn eccle- 
siastical vestments for the new robe of Christ. Some of these 
prophets will venture their lives, some their money; for the 

rophetic insight can express itself through means wisely ap- 
plied. If the Church in America shall be touched with the 
gift of prophecy, it will be empowered to carry the Great Gift 
to the world. 

For the Board of Foreign Missions. 
RautpH EK. DIFFENDORFER, 
JoHN R. Epwarps, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 


REPORT OF THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


Once in four years the Church bids its agencies give an 
account of their stewardship, directs them to compare them- 
selves with themselves and report the results. Complying with 
this behest, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society begs to 
submit the following report: 

Expansion during the quadrennium has been in intensive 
cultivation rather than in extensive growth, our aim being to 
train the womanhood entrusted to our care to take its place in 
a self-supporting, self-governing, self-propagating Church. 
That for which we had hoped has largely come to pass. Young 
women trained in the schools of the Society are assuming 
responsibility as evangelists, teachers, doctors, nurses and social 
workers. Of the entire missionary staff 88 per cent are nation- 
als. For every missionary teacher of the Society on the field 
there are 7.8 teachers native to the countries. A vast amount 
of volunteer teaching is done by high school and college students 
in daily vacation Bible schools, street schools and in other 
groups. An average of 32,750 children outside of schools were 
given religious instruction each year by these unpaid workers. 
Of the missionary force, 167, or 23 per cent, are engaged in 
full-time evangelistic work. Associated with them are 2,685 
Bible women, or 42 per cent of the indigenous workers of the 
Society, and upon them falls a large share of direct evangelism. 

In Burma, Malaya, Latin-America and Japan, receipts in 
educational institutions are more than double the appropria- 
tions of the Society for the same schools and several are self- 
supporting except for salaries of missionaries. Of the twenty 
hospitals, twelve received more in contributions on the field in 
1927 than the amount appropriated by the Society. In 1924 
a study was made of receipts showing that for every $3 con- 
tributed by the Society $1 1s given on the field in fees, tuition, 
government aid—in grants and gifts—the amount in that year 
being $755,170 gold. Of this about one-third came from 
government grants, the remainder from the nationals. Income 
on the field is not included in the receipts of the Society. 

Increasingly administrative duties devolve upon nationals. 
Five of our ten hospitals in China are directed by Chinese 
women doctors. Hwa Nan College and Ginling College have 
called Chinese women to the presidency. Numbers of girls’ 
high schools are carried on by faculties entirely Chinese. In 
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Korea and Japan indigenous Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies have been organized with General Executive Commit- 
tees to conduct their affairs. The Filipina women have an 
independent home missionary society. These indigenous organi- 
zations number 434, with a membership of 8,282. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE QUADRENNIUM 


RECEIPTS 
; Japan 
From Other Earthquake 
Branches Sources Special Total 

1924953 221.4 $2,236,578.89 $26,509.66 $146,963.58 $2,410,052.13 
1925 ...... 2,376,403.24 29,057.84 2,405,461.08 
UO ZG cconete-stos 2,345,583.93 44,221.35 2,389,805.28 
ODL. leiote is cas 2,398,057.40 67,566.26 2,465,623.66 
$9,356,623.46 $167,355.11 $146,963.58 $9,670,942.15 

RECEIPES: 1OA9SL9 2S Stet: AA: bh shee ol bie she a eles 8,827,365.91 
PMNCLCASC re OA Aa UO Oliiate Phe eve ss cous Secace tee bole ess $843,576.24 


Per cent of increase, 1924-1927, .095. 


Increase in legacies and lapsed annuities, 34 per cent. 

Collections from Branches in 1927 were $161,478.51 greater 
than in 1924. 

Real estate owned on the foreign field totalled $6,040,136 
in 1923, $8,297,551 in 1927, an increase of $2,250,000 on a 
conservative valuation. None of this property is encumbered 
-by mortgages or other field debt. 

Entire indebtedness of all sorts for the Society and all its 
Branches was, on October 1, 192%, approximately $75,000, 
which was about 3 per cent of the 1927 collections. 

Cost of administration and promotion of the Society at large, 
1.3 per cent; of Branches, approximately 4 per cent. Total, 
5.3 per cent. 

Total collected in fifty-eight years, exclusive of Japan earth- 
quake special offering, $39,968,640.68, of which almost one- 
half was raised in the past eight years. 


ACTIVITIES AT THE HOME BASE, 1924-27 


The past quadrennium has been a period with few outstand- 
ing events or achievements except the one of holding a great 
Society steady and at its task during years of unrest in the 
Church at large. 

The first year of this quadrennium saw the close of the Post- 
Jubilee campaign. During that five-year campaign the Society 
had made a gain of 140,000 members, a 30 per cent increase; 
it had sent to the field more than one-fifth of all the mission- 
aries sent out in its whole history, making a gain in active mis- 
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sionaries of 164. A substantial increase in subscriptions to 
our periodicals was a result of the campaign, although the prices 
of those periodicals in the meantime had been increased. 
Annual receipts almost doubled, more than one-third of the 
total receipts of the Society having been received in this time. 

It is not surprising that after such a period of growth there 
should be one of breath-catching and readjustments, a time in 
which we tried to vitally interest the new members who had 
joined our ranks. It is remarkable that only a few more than 
one-fifth of all of those thousands of new campaign members 
slipped away, and that, too, when there has been more active 
anti-missionary propaganda than we have ever known and a 
movement to swing away our young people and children into 
so-called broader paths of religious education. 

Despite the much talked-of “radical” Youth Movement, our 
list of missionaries has grown longer during this quadrennium. 
Of the 729 in active service, 174 new missionaries have gone 
out in 1924-1927. Ninety missionaries are supported by the 
young people, sixty-two by juniors and thirty-five by extension 
members. 

The first year of the quadrennium saw also the Society 
co-operating with the Board of Foreign Missions and the whole 
Church in the heroic attempt to rebuild the work in Japan 
which had been destroyed by the disaster of the year before. 
With the slogan, “What fell in a day, we'll build in a day,” 
we joined in the task and helped to raise the more than half 
a million that was pledged by the Church. 

The second year of the quadrennium found the Society set- 
ting its face toward its sixtieth anniversary, which will occur 
in 1929. A Missionary Cycle was arranged with the object of 
drawing the field and the home more closely together by prayer 
and bonds of the spirit. The plan was made to present studies 
and programs which would deepen the spiritual life of our 
members. Instead of setting goals for securing new members, 
subscriptions and increased receipts, the endeavor has been to 
enlist our women in threefold Christian stewardship by three 
years of faithful instruction. To accomplish this, Fleming H. 
Revell has published three volumes which comprise our Anni- 
versary Stewardship Series: “Five Laws That Govern Prayer,” 
by Dr. 8. D. Gordon; “A Study of the Master Personality,” 
by Dr. Rollin H. Walker; “Ownership,” by Miss Clementina 
Butler. The manuscripts of these books, the sale of which has 
been large, were presented to the Society by the authors and all 
royalties given to the Society. The benefits as shown in enlarged 
spiritual vision cannot be measured. 

The second achievement of this quadrennium has proven 
the consecrated loyalty of our membership. During the previous 
quadrennium the Board of Foreign Missions underwrote the 
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askings of our Society in the Interchurch Movement. The 
movement failed as far as financial returns were concerned and 
the Board had to pay $300,000 of its underwriting for us. Some 
of our membership felt that since the Board had not been author- 
ized to make this underwriting for us we were under no obliga- 
tion to refund the amount paid; to others this seemed a debt 
of honor, Despite this difference of opinion, very serious and 
far-reaching, our women have worked hard and long and we 
can now report that more than two-thirds of the $300,000 has 
been paid to the Board of Foreign Missions, this in addition 
to carrying all the regular work of the Society. 

The past four years have seen the beginning of a new depart- 
ment, the Wesleyan Service Guild for business and professional 
women, affiliated with both the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. Eighty 
units have been organized, with a membership of 2,022. 

By its very nature the Society has always dealt with inter- 
national problems. But that our members may have more 
direct leadership along lines that are international in scope 
and more than missionary in import, a new Committee on 
International Fellowship was created during the quadrennium. 
This Committee is now at work studying how to lead our mem- 
bers to meet all their opportunities to increase international 
good-will and bring about world peace. 

It was seen early in the quadrennium that there must soon 
be a new plan for meeting the increased support of retired 
missionaries which will inevitably come upon us as years pass. 
A plan for insurance has been inaugurated to supplement the 
income from the Retirement Fund. 

The Society is affiliated with the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North America. The Federa- 
tion fosters schools of missions, publications for united study, 
the expanding programs of the woman’s Christian colleges in 
the Orient and Christian literature for women and children in 
mission fields. It is co-operating in the study of industrial 
conditions among women, of world peace measures and law 
enforcement. It is uniting women of all the world in a World 
Day of Prayer. tee 

The Society is also a member of the North American Missions 
Conference. The interim Committee of Reference and Counsel 
keeps the co-operating Boards informed of conditions in the 
changing mission world. Its leadership has been especially 
valuable during the troubled days in China. Through the 
North American Missions Conference we become integrated with 
the International Missions Council in which sixteen national 
councils are federated, stabilizing, extending and unifying the 
work of missions. The president of the Society, Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson, is a member of the Council and through her it is 
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the Society’s privilege to have a part in its creative and far- 
reaching task. 

Co-operation might almost be said to have been the slogan 
of the past four years. Never in our history have we worked 
so closely with the Board of Foreign Missions. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Consultation has held regular meetings and all impor- 
tant subjects of mutual concern have been considered together. 
A committee has met with the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society to study the problem of the correlation of work with 
young people and juniors. With other Boards of the Church 
we have conferred when co-operation seemed wise. One of the 
evidences of interdenominational co-operation is the growth of 
the influence of summer schools of missions and the use of 
interdenominational textbooks in large numbers of Methodist 
- summer schools which have grown up within a few years. 

Our publication office is entirely self-supporting and has been 
able often to make contributions to other parts of the work. 
In one year only it printed 6,000,000 pages of reading matter. 
All of this literature is in addition to the interdenominational 
textbooks, of which more than 20,000 are purchased annually 
by our members. Library Service to institutions and individuals 
on the field has received a strong impetus. 

A magazine fund provides current reading for our mission- 
aries. Promoted by Library Service, many books are sent by 
individuals to the field. Quantities of supples are sent each 
year to our hospitals and schools at large outlay for materials 
and postage, all of these without credit in receipts. 


MEMOIRS 


In these four years twenty missionaries of the Society in 
active service and fourteen who had retired passed “by death 
to life immortal.” Gathered with them is Mrs. Lois Lee Parker, 
the last of the founders of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, a missionary in India for sixty-six years. For twelve 
years, 1897-1908, Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss guided the Society as 
its president and then became its honored president emeritus 
until she fell asleep, having been identified with the Society 
from the beginning. Three other leaders have passed into the 
larger life during the quadrennium: Mrs. C. W. Barnes, record- 
ing secretary, 1906-1916; Mrs. W. P. Eveland, corresponding 
secretary of Minneapolis Branch, 1916-1926; Pauline J. 
Walden, publisher, 1882-1906. 


ON THE FIELD 


Fields—Africa, Burma, China, India, Japan, Korea, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies, Philippine Islands, Europe and North 
Africa, Latin-America. 

An official visit to Korea was made by Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 
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official correspondent, in 1925. On her trip around the world 
she made an extensive survey in other fields. In the same 
year Mrs. Lucie Mears Norris visited her field, Japan. The 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions and. 
Commissioners of the Board, with their families, were welcomed 
to the work of the Society and gave it careful consideration. 


AFRICA 


Rhodesia, Southeast Africa and Angola are the three Con- 
ferences of our denomination in which the Society is conduct- 
ing its work. 

Our largest work is in Rhodesia, and while four years ago 
we were established at only two centers with boarding school 
equipment, Old Umtali and Mutambara, we now have a com- 
plete plant at Nyadiri with three missionaries, five native teach- 
ers and ninety pupils happily located in the new buildings, 
consisting of a school with assembly room and seven class 
rooms, dormitories for the girls and a good home for the mis- 
sionaries. More than 100,000 of the bricks were manufactured 
by the pupils under the direction of the missionary. Training 
in agriculture is given at each station on the farm land we 
have purchased and through this type of work much of the 
food supply of the schools is provided. At Mutambara last 
year we raised twenty-four tons of corn, the labor being done 
entirely by the pupils under supervision of the teachers. Mules 
and farm machinery are an essential part of our equipment. 

American registered nurse missionaries carry their beneficent 
work at each station in Rhodesia and at Inhambane, Southeast 
Africa. At the last named station we have, during this quad- 
rennium, erected a complete set of new buildings—school, mis- 
sionaries’ home and dormitories for the pupils. In the effort 
to train the girls for homemaking, the ninety in this school 
are placed in family groups in the dormitories with a “mother” 
and an “auntie” chosen from the senior students in charge of 
each group. Sewing classes for the mothers, where the Bible 
is regularly taught, are conducted during the summer. 

At Quessua, Angola, the school attendance has more than 
doubled during the quadrennium, 145 girls now being given 
care and a Christian education in our new buildings. Hach 
of these educational institutions is also an evangelistic center 
from which go out to the many kraals those who carry the 
Gospel message in its power to redeem and purify life. 


BURMA 


Burma Conference was organized in 1900 with two repre- 
sentatives of the General Board and three of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society in service. The Conference staff now 
numbers fifty-two—fourteen members of the General Board, 
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twenty-two nationals, Burmese, Chinese and Indian, and six- 
teen members of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Our 
Church community has grown from a few hundred to over 2,000 
members. The Burma Conference has just graduated from a 
Mission Conference to an Annual Conference, and for the first 
time, in 1928, will be represented in General Conference by a 
delegate. Methodism in Burma is represented by five racial 
groups: European, Anglo-Burmese, Chinese, Burmese and 
Indian. Because of these conditions our work in this small 
Conference is carried on in four languages: English, Chinese, 
Burmese and Indian. 

We have four boarding schools for girls, one each for Bur- 
mese and Chinese, and two for English-speaking girls. Two 
of these are of high school grade. Over 1,000 girls are enrolled 
in these four schools. In addition to these grade schools we 
have three strong city day schools and one training school for 
Bible women. The total enrollment is about 1,400. This num- 
ber could be greatly increased, as many Burmese girls are turned 
away each year for lack of room. 

The atmosphere of all our schools is distinctly Christian. 
Sunday schools are held in each of them and Bible study is a 
part of the curriculum. Very faithful evangelistic work is 
carried on by Bible women under the supervision of three of 
our missionaries. 


CHINA 


The most noteworthy mark of progress during the quadren- 
nium is the shift of responsibility from missionaries to Christian 
Chinese. Efforts toward such transfer, which had previously 
been somewhat hesitant, were greatly accelerated by the events 
of 1927, when missionaries acting under consular advice evacu- 
ated most of the stations in China. To meet the emergency, 
Chinese, as individuals or committees, were appointed to take 
charge of schools, hospitals and other work. The success of 
these Chinese in assuming Christian leadership on a large scale 
is the most conspicuous fruit of missionary work in recent years. 
They have practically without exception remained loyal to their 
foreign friends and have been eager to welcome them back. 
Missionaries are now gradually returning to their fields, but 
rather as helpers and consultants than as administrative heads. 
The self-abnegation of the missionaries in accepting what looks 
like “decrease” while the Chinese enjoy “increase” is proving 
a highly effective demonstration of Christianity. 

Educational Work.—The question of government registration 
of mission schools has been at the forefront in educational discus- 
sions. Decision has been made difficult by the uncertainties and 
indefiniteness of various factors in the problem. There has been 
no one centralized government with which to deal, and sectional 
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governments have been unstable. Regulations for registration 
vary under different governments; even under the same govern- 
ment they are not infrequently changed. Then, too, what shall 
be considered essential for making a school Christian? Must 
Christianity be taught as a part of the curriculum, or is it 
enough that it should be caught from the example and outside 
influence of Christian teachers? The Society has accepted the 
principle of registration if the Christian character of the schools 
can be maintained. The requirement for Chinese principals 
or vice-principals in many cases has been fulfilled. In North - 
China and in Fukien, where the agitation has been most active, 
initial steps toward registration have been taken. The student 
strikes that marked the advance of a new wave of nationalism 
were dealt with as tactfully and sympathetically as cireum- 
stances permitted. 

A steady effort has been made to furnish improved buildings 
and equipment and to raise educational standards. Three 
schools in West China have recently become full high schools, 
so that the four boarding schools in Szechuan are now of this 
rank. Elementary schools have increasingly opened their doors 
to boys when there was no other provision for them. Normal 
training and model schools have had a large development in the 
past few years. Alderman School at Changli, for example, has 
been changed from high school preparatory to a junior high 
normal for the training of primary teachers. An excellent 
model school has been erected at Kiukiang on land given by a 
Chinese. The Union Kindergarten Training School in Foo- 
chow, with three new well-equipped buildings, promises much 
for the children of Fukien. ‘Teachers’ institutes and local 
school boards in growing numbers are leading to better work. 
Missionaries have taken an active part in educational associa- 
tions that help toward correlation and strength. Most of the 
graduates of our schools continue to go into Christian service or 
pursue advanced studies or help in the founding of Christian 
homes. 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, is one of the high lights in the 
picture of Methodism in China. The quadrennium has seen 
the inauguration of Dr. Ida Belle Lewis as president and her 
voluntary abdication in order that there may be Chinese admin- 
istration. Seven graduates of the college are heads of schools 
in the Foochow Area. - 

The union colleges in which the Society is co-operating with 
other Boards have made substantial progress. The Normal 
School of Physical Education, which the Young Women’s 
Christian Association had maintained for some years in Shang- 
hai, has been amalgamated with Ginling College. A Chinese 
woman, one of Ginling’s first alumne, has just been elected as 
its president. Yenching College for Women has moved to its 
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new buildings on a fifteen-acre campus, which is a part of the 
campus of Yenching University. The Woman’s College of 
West China Union University, where now, for the fourth year, 
women have been admitted on a coeducational basis, counts its 
success a strong plea for larger quarters. 

Literary Work.—The Society has continued to support the 
work of Miss Laura M. White as editor of the interdenomina- 
tional magazine, Woman’s Messenger. Many other publications 
—books, music, pageants—have come from her office in Shang- 
-hai. An assistant editor, Miss Li Gwan Fang, who was 
granted a Clotilda Lyon McDowell Fellowship, has been study- 
ing in Boston University. Others here and there have con- 
tributed toward supplying China’s great need of Christian 
literature. 

Medical Work.—The merging of the North China Medical 
College for Women with the Medical School of Shantung Chris- 
tian University in Tsinanfu was consummated in 1924 and has 
proved a true success. In 1926 three young women completed 
their course here and were the first women to receive the degree 
of medicine in China. 

Reconstruction and enlargement of many of our hospitals have 
increased their efficiency. Especially noteworthy are the new 
buildings at Chungking and Futsing. The West China School 
of Midwifery has been opened in Gamble Hospital, Chungking, 
and is preparing Chinese trained nurses to help carry the burden 
of obstetrical work in this vast region where the number of 
physicians is pitiably inadequate. Sleeper Davis Hospital fur- 
nished the first Chinese doctor and nurses for public health and 
social service work in Peking. During war in various parts of 
China, doctors and nurses have given aid so valuable as to 
call out government recognition. Seed sown in presenting 
Christianity to wounded soldiers, both officers and privates, has 
brought forth fruit. Dr. Ida Kahn, of Nanchang, has, with 
zealous devotion, interpreted the Christian position to Chinese 
officials and gentry in the midst of anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian movements. A violent outbreak at Foochow resulted 
in the wrecking of the Woolston Memorial Hospital and the 
withdrawal of Dr. Hu King Eng to Singapore. 

The Society has furnished two representatives for the staff 
of the Council on Health Education. Through this interde- 
nominational agency, as well as through work by individual 
missionaries, much has been done to establish health programs 
in schools and communities. Hospital physicians have co- 
operated by examining pupils and participating in campaigns 
of various sorts. Hwa Nan College has recently opened the 
Mary Avann Department of Public Health and Sanitation. 
Miss Cora Simpson, a missionary of the Society, is still acting 
as executive secretary of the China Nurses’ Association, which 
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has accomplished a great deal in the promotion and standardi- 
zation of nurse training. 

Evangelistic Work.—While the evangelistic purpose animates 
educational and medical work, it is manifest also in more direct 
methods for the spread of the Gospel. Daily vacation Bible 
schools and station classes for mature women have increased 
in numbers. Many of the older students in school take an active 
part in city evangelism and not infrequently form teams that 
make trips for preaching and teaching in the country. The 
wholeness as well as holiness of life is brought out by such a 
social-evangelistic-health campaign as was held during the past 
year in cities and villages centering at Kutien. Here mission- 
aries, in co-operation with the District Superintendent and 
Pastors, held evangelistic services; the social work director 
showed Pastors and teachers how to interest the people in better 
living conditions, and the doctors held clinics. 

Training schools have been revising their curriculum in the 
interest of a better defined and more thorough preparation for 
Christian workers, but have suffered considerably from the 
interruptions and disturbances of the past year. Hitt Training 
School, Nanking, had just reopened on a new basis when the 
tragedy of March 24 cut short its hopeful beginning. On that 
fateful day the east dormitory of the union Bible ‘Teachers 
Training School was burned and the other buildings were 
repeatedly looted. The new building of the Woman’s Training 
School in Foochow has served as a “concentration camp” for 
missionaries coming and going, when the number of Bible 
women enrolling as regular students was reduced by the dangers 
not only of travel through country roamed over by bandits and 
lawless soldiers, but also of radical propaganda often forced 
upon student groups. Now, however, quieter times are nourish- 
ing hope that the schools may enter upon an epoch yet more 
fruitful in preparing women of apostolic calling. 

Missionary societies organized in many stations have 
awakened a sense of others’ needs and have been a channel of 
sacrificial giving. An interesting scene is a missionary auxiliary 
of Chinese women. studying the life of the Indian Christian, 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. 

Until greater competency for self-support develops, the 
Society is continuing its annual appropriation of nearly $500,- 
000 for China. The marked rise in cost of living has led to an 
increase of missionaries’ salaries from $750 to $800, with an 
additional grant of $50 for missionary residents of Shanghai. 


INDIA 


The power of Christ’s life to attract the attention of men 
and to win them, whenever an adequate knowledge of that life 
has been obtained, was never more strikingly illustrated than 
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in India today. All over that land 1on-Christians are repeat- 
edly referring to Christ’s life as the great model of history. A 
Hindu professor, recently addressing a body of Indian students, 
said, “There has been no other such character in human his- 
tory as Jesus Christ.” A missionary writes, “Freely many 
Hindu men of influence advise the study of the Bible, especially 
the teachings of Jesus. There is often opposition to organized 
Christianity, but almost universal admiration of its Founder.” 
The situation calls for the best that we have to give. We who 
love Christ, wherever we may be living, are the stewards of 
this opportunity. 

A comparison of statistics for the last quadrennium shows 
encouraging gains in almost every phase of our work in India. 
The number of missionaries on salary is 229, a 10 per cent gain. 
In addition to these are eighteen local missionaries, “nationals,” 
who are doing the same type of work as missionaries. Forty- 
nine missionaries are appointed to evangelistic work. Added to 
these are 1,923 Bible women, giving part or full time service. 
Church membership of women and girls has increased 29.4 per 
eent. When we consider that the salary of a Bible woman is 
but $32.50 a year, we can appreciate the missionary value of a 
dollar so invested in India. 

Enrolled in our schools are 23,431 pupils, an increase of 
almost 1,000 a year for each.of the four years. During this 
quadrennium greater stress has been put on the education of 
village children. We are thankful for boarding schools and 
need many more of them, but in face of the great illiteracy 
among the Christian people we realize that the only possible 
way to solve the problem is by increasing the number of village 
schools, allowing the children to live in their own homes and 
attend schools in their own villages. The appropriations for 
village day schools have been increased during the last four 
years. Plans are now ‘being made for further progress, requir- 
ing more training schools for teachers and more normal-trained 
missionaries. During the quadrennium several women mission- 
aries have taken charge of boys’ schools in India, and the ques- 
tion is before us whether the Society shall take more responsi- 
bility for the education of young boys. 

Our appropriations for India for 1924-1927 show an increase 
of 13.5 per cent over the previous quadrennium. $414,048 have 
been invested in land and buildings, and real estate values have 
increased 34.7 per cent. 

_ The entire debt on Isabella Thoburn College will be wiped 
out in 1928 and plans are being made for further additions to 
the buildings. Our splendid Queen’s Hill School at Darjeeling 
has been completed, and has given Methodism an important 
position, since it is visited by tourists from all over the world. 
The school at Jubbulpore is rejoicing in the fact that fine new 
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buildings are being made possible. Delhi School for Girls is 
well on the way, and a home for the missionaries is completed. 
Our schools at Shanjahanpur and Arrah each have an entirely 
new plant, and additions have been made to the schools at 
Bareilly, Pauri and Dwarahat. Two years ago the Society took 
over from the London Missionary Society its work among 
women and girls in Almora, a large girls’ school, a small hos- 
pital and dispensary and a large field for evangelism. Begin- 
nings have been made at Gokak Falls and Gulbarga, and we 
hope before the next quadrennium has closed to have flourishing 
schools for girls at these points. 

Both missionaries and the Church at home are giving much 
attention to the development of national leadership. Just as 
rapidly as is considered feasible in India, nationals are being 
given responsibility for departments in all phases of our work. 
Ail the girls’ schools are staffed largely by national graduates 
of our schools and colleges and more than half of the staff of 
Isabella Thoburn College are nationals. In accordance with 
this policy we have increased salaries for a number of national 
workers, each of whom will carry the work and responsibility 
of a missionary. 

At the close of the last quadrennium Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege began a new career as the Woman’s College of Lucknow 
University, housed in new buildings on a new campus. “In 
blazing the trail along almost every line of endeavor, Lal Bagh 
(now the college) gave India a new ideal of womanhood at its 
best.” Eighty per cent of her graduates have accepted service 
in mission schools throughout the length and breadth of India. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has an interest 
also in the Woman’s Medical School at Vellore and in. the 
Woman’s Christian College, with its affiliated Teacher Training 
College, at Madras. 

Five hospitals, a tuberculosis sanatorium, five dispensaries 
and two baby folds are the centers of medical work of the 
Society in India. For several of these institutions additions 
and new buildings have been erected. Non-Christians are com- 
ing in increasing numbers to the sanatorium, where special 
accommodations are available for them. In addition to the 
routine hospital work, including nurse training, doctors and 
nurses—missionary and native—increasingly practice preventive 
medicine through extensive examinations of school children, 
instruction to mothers in baby welfare, baby clinics, instruction 
in hygiene and sanitation. 

In view of the development of national leadership someone 
may ask, “Are more missionaries needed today?” Recently 
about forty of the leading national ministers and laymen of our 
Church in India were asked to express themselves in iwriting on 
two questions: (1) Does the work of the Methodist Church 
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call for more missionaries? (2) Do you think the development 
of national leadership in our Church requires the withdrawal 
of foreign missionaries from places of leadership? Only three 
of the forty answers to these questions expressed even a qualified 
affirmative to the second question and all of the remainder 
emphasized strongly India’s need for more missionaries. When 
one considers that in India there are still 100,000,000 people 
who have not heard the Gospel, one sees that many more mis- 
sionaries are needed. When only about one-third of 1 per cent 
of the female population can read or write we must admit that 
more trained teachers are needed. With only five hospitals of 
the Society in all India, the need for increased medical service 
becomes pathetic. 

An important event in the last quadrennium was the coming 
of the Commission of the Board of Foreign Missions. Our work 
is so much one that their interest was constantly shown in the 
schools, hospitals and evangelism carried on by the Society. 
Such visits as this of the Commission and of Mrs. R. L. Thomas 
of Cincinnati Branch, who spent some time in India, are very 
helpful in giving both missionaries and the home Boards a 
common viewpoint. 

The Conference of India Methodism at Asansol, arranged by 
Dr. Diffendorfer and held just before the Commission left 
India in January, 1927, stands out as unique in the history 
of our India Church. Representatives were there from all Con- 
ferences, missionaries of the General Board and of our Society 
and a large number of nationals. This meeting was a fine 
demonstration of the fact that while the two Boards are entirely 
separate in organization, they are one Church and have one 
aim, that of bringing India to Christ. 


JAPAN 


A few of the outstanding evidences of self-support indicating 
that Japanese Christians and others believe in the work that 
is being done by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society: The 
alumne of Aoyama Jo Gakuin gave more than $15,000 toward 
rebuilding after the earthquake; the Tokyo Social Welfare 
Bureau, $7,500 for our social center work; the graduates and 
students of Kwassui, Nagasaki, have pledged more than $12,000 
for the gymnasium and chapel; the mayor of Nagasaki gave 
$5,000 out of the city treasury for the rebuilding of this school 
as a practical expression of interest and good-will in the “earn- 
est and untiring endeavor which Kwassui has rendered for 
forty years for the education of women”; the mothers of the 
kindergarten children in the evangelistic center at Nagasaki 
have raised over $1,500 for a permanent location for that work. 
The mothers of the kindergarten children begged the privilege 
of erecting the monument when the evangelistic missionary in 
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Hakodate died, and because the “love gifts” came in so freely 
these mothers have founded a memorial scholarship fund to 
enable some girl to take up kindergarten training and follow 
in the steps of the missionary who had led them to Christ. In 
Fukuoka the Parents’ Association has pledged and raised one- 
half of the amount necessary for a chapel. In Hirosaki, which 
has the only girls’ school within a radius of twelve hours’ ride 
by train, there was dire need for more room and a Japanese 
lady, a graduate of our Hakodate school on the Board of Man- 
agers of Hirosaki, generously gave more than half enough to 
pay for a splendid Japanese house and land adjoining the 
school. 

Among the achievements during the last quadrennium are 
two new school buildings: Aoyama Jo Gakuin in Tokyo, beau- 
tiful in its simplicity and thoroughly equipped to accommodate 
the 1,000 pupils enrolled; also the much needed new buildings, 
administration, gymnasium and chapel at Kwassui, Nagasaki. 

In connection with Aoyama Jo Gakuin a most significant 
action of international import, as well as a venture in co-opera- 
tion. and coeducation was taken when the Aoyama Girls’ School 
united with the Boys’ School under one Board of Trustees, 
composed of both foreigners and nationals. Another co-opera- 
tive movement is the merging of our Bible Woman’s Training 
School with the Theological Department in Aoyama Gakuin. 

The standards of the five great schools of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society meet the government requirements, 
but the aim is to impress upon the girls the necessity for Chris- 
tian character. If these young women keep faith, as have so 
many of the alumnz, much will be done toward social reform, 
toward prohibition and toward the making of Christian homes. 

The mission workers are endeavoring to touch the village 
children through the Bible Schools, to reach the hand workers 
—the factory women—through weekly Bible classes, English 
hymn periods and home visitation. Rural Japan is practically 
unreached; the commercial centers are unevangelized, but the 
great mass is in motion. 

KOREA 

The quadrennium has seen steady progress in Korea. The 
outstanding achievement has been in educational work. We 
close these four years with all our principal schools registered, 
thus giving us an outstanding place among the denominations 
working in Korea. The registration of Ewha College—the 
attainment of years of endeavor—gives to the graduates a place 
with those of other recognized institutions in Japan. The 
growth of the college since is almost phenomenal. Seventy 
students entered at once and 110 enrolled last April, absolutely 
all that could be accommodated. 
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A Department of Physical Culture has been opened, and 
after only four years the girls entered the all-Korea free-for-all 
tournament and won from a Japanese team which had held the 
championship for two years. 

The Kindergarten Normal School has become a separate 
institution, with fifty-three students training for kindergarten 
work, The kindergartens continue to be recruiting stations 
for the Church. No work is more important. Three new build- 
ings have been erected by the Koreans with some help from 
people in America. 

Six other achievements are almost as important. (1) The 
development of national leadership. In all our institutions the 
missionaries marvel at the development of the students in 
leadership, initiative, taking of responsibility and in organizing 
ability. In Ewha the students have been organized. into a self- 
governing body which functions in every department, from 
the committee that looks after the kitchen to the court which 
deals out reproof or punishment. (2) We have added one 
more to our union institutions, the Southern Methodists having 
co-operated in the college with both money and missionaries for 
two years. (3) Miss Mary Cutler, M. D., has developed an 
entirely new type of work. With a travelling dispensary, she 
has gone into village after village, giving care and healing to 
hundreds.of men, women and children. (4) Public health and 
child welfare work have been established in five places. (5) 
The Bishop set aside one missionary for the field of Christian 
literature. Miss Mary Hillman, so recently translated, has 
made a great contribution to the Christian literature for 
women and girls. (6) The last achievement is one of which 
we are very proud, the organization of the Korea Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, which has had a wonderful growth. They have 
held their third General Executive meeting, have about 3,000 
members, and raised last year more than $1,000. Girls in our 
schools are organized in the King’s Heralds and Standard 
Bearer groups. 

While not a new development, nothing has been more impor- 
tant than the evangelistic work in its many phases. Our two 
Bible training schools with 150 students, our social center with 
its many lines of activities, our seventy-five Bible women faith- 
fully bearing the message of the Redeemer, our large training 
and tithing classes, our more than 100 daily vacation Bible 
Schools, taught by students, as well as individual Christian 
workers, have contributed much to the growth of the Kingdom 
in Korea during these four years. 


MALAYA 


With increasing work the insistent plea is for more workers. 
In 1924 land for the Rebecca Suydam School at Malacca had just 
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been acquired and 1927 brought about the dedication of this new 
school. January of 1928 saw the completion of a fine new 
building at Ipoh. About 30 per cent of the cost of this building 
and land was paid by the government, 15 per cent by the 
Society and 55 per cent by Chinese, the larger gifts coming 
“from non-Christians who have faith in our mission and who 
appreciate the work of the school.” At Taiping, in the Lady 
Treacher Girls’ School, we had an enrollment of 150; now we 
have 245. An institution of higher learning is the distinct 
need that is looming on the horizon. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


The building at Baitani was new in 1924 and now we can 
report four happy, successful years of work. There were forty- 
one pupils during the past year, and in a week of special evan- 
gelistic services ten of our girls were received into the Buiten- 
zorg Church. 

The Methodist Girls’ School had sixty-five pupils. The 
course of study has been made more difficult and corresponds 
more nearly to that of the Singapore schools, so that students 
may continue there if they so desire. They have come nearer 
to self-support than ever before. 

Monthly conferences have been held within the last year, but 
this did not suffice, so an added week’s session was arranged, 
attended daily by thirty of the native women. 

The past quadrennium has seen advance financially, educa- 
tionally and spiritually, although the work is young and con- 
sequently there are limitations to marked advances. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


In the Philippine Islands our thoughts turn to the one great 
hospital, the Mary J. Johnston. At present there are fifty-nine 
young women in training. During the quadrennium require- 
ments for nurse training have been raised to include enlarged 
staff, accommodations and equipment. In twenty-one years of 
service the hospital has acquired a fine property, graduated 174 
nurses and given more than 3,000,000 individual treatments. 
A new opportunity came in 1925 when the Masonic Hospital 
for Crippled Children founded a children’s ward which they 
fully equip and support. 

School work is not a part of our missionary program, because 
the fine government schools make this unnecessary. In hostels 
in connection with provincial high schools the young girls 
receive direction in their religious and social life, habits and 
health. 

Our two Bible schools, at Lingayen and Harris Memorial in 
Manila, are progressing with standards gradually raised. Lin- 
gayen boasts of 100 per cent Junior Red Cross membership 
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and every member of the student body a member of the local 
W.C. T. U. Harris Memorial, due to the establishment of high 
schools throughout the Island, requires for admittance a third 
year high school attainment. Daily vacation Bible schools have 
been held in many more places than in any previous year. 
Manila district alone reported twelve. 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


The dedication of Davis Hall and Blackburn Building on 
October 9, 1926, opened a door of opportunity for our girls’ 
school in Lovetch, Bulgaria. No less than sixty-six towns and 
villages are represented in its enrollment of 220. One hundred 
and fifty were refused admittance for lack of room. Govern- 
ment recognition was granted on June 3, 1927. The daily 
vacation Bible School has been carried to distant villages and 
in one summer definite religious and moral training was given 
to 575 children. Le Foyer Retrouve, Grenoble, France, is a 
true Christian home, developing in a wholesome atmosphere 
the girls under its care. A special school permit for primary 
education has been granted and our students may take the 
state examinations. Crandon Institute, Rome, Italy, has been 
subjected to severe testings throughout this period of political 
and religious unrest, but the work has taken on a new stability 
and this is the leading school in music, languages, physical edu- 
cation and hygiene. 

Van Kirk Memorial in Algiers is extending its influence 
through the lives of its Christian girls. Several have married 
and established Christian homes; one French girl is teaching 
in a government school; two girls are training as nurses. Last 
Easter eight girls were baptized and received into the Methodist 
Church. For the first time a group of French women are study- 
ing the Bible and have registered their babies on the Cradle 
Roll, thereby promising to bring them up in the knowledge of 
the Lord. Work among French students grows rapidly. Work 
has been opened in Il-Maten, in the mountains of Kabylia. 
Five little girls formed the nucleus of the school, which now 
numbers twenty-five. Industrial and Bible classes and a simple 
dispensary minister to scores, and the missionary and her two 
asistants carry the Gospel to surrounding Mohammedan villages. 
The opportunities in Constantine were never so great nor the 
need for enlarged quarters so insistent. The evangelistic work 
is limited only by lack of workers and property. 


LATIN-AMERICA 


Three years ago the Woman’s Conference in Mexico asked 
that Mexican women be allowed an equal place in the Confer- 
ence with the missionaries. This permission has been granted 
and Mexico has the honor of being the first Conference to have 
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Mexican women on the Field Reference Committee, voting on 
all matters of policy in the Conference and on the return of 
American missionaries after furlough. In 1927 the Pachuca 
School was ably conducted by a Mexican directora, a graduate 
of the Puebla Normal School, and the school will be kept indefi- 
nitely under the leadership of a national. Beginning with the 
school year of 1929 the Guanajuato School will also be put in 
charge of a Mexican woman. Each of the other schools has a 
Mexican sub-directora. A very efficient Board of Managers 
has been created for the Keen School in Mexico City, with Dr. 
Pruneda, president of the National University of Mexico, as a 
member. Dr. Pruneda’s daughters are pupils in the school. 
In 1927 the Keen School was granted government recognition. 
With the rigid enforcement of the Constitution of 1927 and 
curtailment of religious instruction by foreigners, the students 
in our schools have taken charge of the Epworth League and 
worship services in a very gratifying manner, many of them 
showing by their enthusiastic participation in these services 
that they are real followers of Christ. The closing of many of 
the Catholic schools has increased the enrollment in nearly all 
of ours, so that the continual plea from the field is for more 
room. 

Part of the property of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society is being held by a private company. For the remainder, 
a declaration was made to the Mexican government stating that 
the Society held certain properties and that in case of trouble 
between our two countries we would not ask for the protection 
of our government. 

In our South American field the past four years have seen 
steady growth in evangelistic work. Our missionaries are pro- 
gressively meeting this enlarging opportunity. Dr. Wade Craw- 
ford Barclay’s visit has resulted in plans for a program of 
religious education which will greatly increase the efficiency of 
our Churches and Sunday Schools, .Christian Social Service 
Center, Gleason Institute, in Rosario, and our Bible Training 
School in Buenos Aires. The latter institution has helped to 
create a changed attitude upon the part of the Pastors toward 
trained women workers in the Churches. At the January, 1927, 
session of the Southeastern Conference a resolution requested 
the Finance Committee to make arrangements for the employ- 
ment of such trained workers for Churches needing but unable 
to finance them. Our boarding schools also are vital agencies 
in the development of Christian character, and a number of 
their graduates are training for definite Christian service, while 
some are already in such work. 

Crandon Iustitute at Montevideo voluntarily put itself upon 
the self-supporting basis in 1927. Two years ago we became 
convinced that, until we could more adequately meet the need 
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of Christian education for girls in Buenos Aires, it was wise 
for us to close our school there. We hope at some time to enter 
into co-operative work for woman’s education in that metrop- 
olis. Our school at Rosario celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
two years ago. It urgently feels the need for more room, both 
land and buildings. 

Our greatest need is for a building for our Lima high school 
in the capital of Peru. Educational Advance in South America, 
an interdenominational effort growing out of the Montevideo 
Congress, chose this school as one of the South American mis- 
sion institutions most needy and worthy of financial help 
towards improved housing and equipment and has aided us in 
securing funds. We have our fine site but still lack about 
$65,000 of the amount needed for the erection of the building. 
This is the only Protestant boarding school for girls in Peru. 
It is popular even in its present unsuitable quarters. Given a 
modern building, fully equipped, it will have an unlimited 
opportunity to give the living Christ and His abundant life to 
the womanhood of Peru. 


Christian womanhood girdles the globe. As she calls, “Watch- 
man, what of the night?” comes ringing back the answer, “The 
morning cometh! It is daybreak everywhere!” 

Evretyn Ritey NIcHOoLson, 
President 
JENNIE Brown SPAETH, 
Recording Secretary 


STATISTICS FOR 1927 


Organizations Members 
A@xiliaviesty. 6. SOL..2relG . mn. bortioae > cee SUS ee. ee 353,551 
Young People and Standard Bearers........ 350465) ater ee 68,499 
Kinershieraldsy Band Siang. eee sclereiacte olerciens By POOw sane 73,796 
Little icht, Bearers-Circlesis.. 35 ssc erachnecers 3 LODS. .ctetohre 76,490 
Wesleyan Service Guild Units.............. ST iivwede tes 2,022 

RotalrOrganizations wnri. os. sles cess: peace DAO OU ae .teterehene 574,358 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF HOME 
MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


DeAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church suffered a tragic loss during the 
- quadrennium in the death, on November 8, 1926, of its Cor- 
responding Secretary, Dr. David D. Forsyth. Since 1916 he 
had directed the activities of the Board. His period of service 
with the Board covered the trying years of the World War and 
the era of reconstruction which followed. He guided the Board 
through the Centenary period, with its vastly enlarged home 
missionary program. He built wisely and securely. We thank 
God for the inspiration of his life, and for his genuine achieve- 
ments in advancing the work of our Master throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. 

Doctor Forsyth was vitally interested in and gave much 
serious and constructive thought to the living issues of the day ; 
he knew how to evaluate the various factors that enter into the 
reckoning and determine the status of our social, political, eco- 
nomic, and religious life; he understood and was able to 
interpret and to grip the real meaning of local and national 
movements, policies, and programs for human betterment. The 
present superb organization and functioning personnel of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension represents the 
monumental achievement of our fallen leader, whose worth as 
a man and statesmanship in the service of the church of his 
choice will, I have reason to believe, be appreciated more and 
more as the years pass by. His normal classification would 
readily rate him among the Nation’s “tall men, sun-crowned, 
who live above the fog in public duty and in private thinking.” 


Historical STATEMENT 


April 5, 1819, the “Missionary and Bible Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America,” of which the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension is a lineal descendant, 
was organized in the Bowery Church, New York City. A year 
later, the Baltimore General Conference officially approved the 
new organization, and registered the following conviction rela- 
tive to the whole missionary enterprise: “Methodism itself is a 
missionary system. Yield the missionary spirit and you will 
yield the very life blood of the cause.” 

In 1820, the Rev. Ebenezer Brown, our first official home mis- 
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slonary, was commissioned to labor among the French in Louisi- 
ana. It was the beginning of a long, fruitful missionary career, 
covering a period of sixty-nine years, during which the annual 
receipts of the society grew from $823 to $1,000,000, despite the 
bickerings of a few malcontents which nearly destroyed it in its 
infancy. ‘True to form in the historical development of great 
enterprises, a few faithful, energetic souls bore the brunt of the 
burden in the heat of the struggle and were finally successful in 
their heroic efforts to avert the impending disaster. The ring- 
ing declaration of the Rev. Joshua Soule, voiced at a time when 
the outlook for the future of the society seemed most gloomy, is 
suggestive of the faith and fiber of its loyal supporters: “The 
time will come when every man who assisted in the organization 
of this society and persevered in the undertaking will consider 
it one of the most honorable periods of his life.” 

Shortly after the organization of Methodism’s first missionary 
society, its special Bible activities were taken over by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and the words “and Bible” eliminated from 
the title. In 1828, the name of the Missionary Society was 
again modified by dropping out “in America,” in order to facili- 
tate the expansion of its activities in harmony with the Chris- 
tian service ideal embodied in John Wesley’s world parish 
declaration. This was followed by another charter revision of 
the General Conference of 1840, which added the significant 
phrase, “in our own and in foreign countries,” thereby officially 
making the Methodist Episcopal Church a Christian world serv- 
ice organization, obligated to render a definite spiritual ministry 
to the peoples of all climes and nationalities. 

Until 1907 both home and foreign missionary activities 
were conducted by the one general organization. At that time 
it seemed wise to the leadership of Methodism to segregate our 
home and foreign missionary interests, and the legislation 
enacted resulted in the organization of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, which included the work of the Church Extension 
Society, nationally organized in 1864, and the home mis- 
sionary activities of the Missionary Society. In 1916, the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension was re-organized and 
departmentalized under the administrative leadership of Doctor 
David D. Forsyth, the then newly-elected Corresponding 


Secretary. 
Tue FIELD 


The field of activity allocated to the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension by the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church covers all of the territory under the 
United States flag, with the exception of the Philippine Islands. 
In addition to our missionary work in such distant lands as 
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Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, we are at present engaged in 
interdenominational evangelistic, educational, social, and med-. 
ical activities in the Dominican Republic. 

Alaska, one-sixth as large as the United States, a vast area 
of nearly 600,000 square miles, has a widely scattered popula- 
tion of approximately 60,000 natives and cosmopolitans. This 
is the final frontier of the United States, and constitutes an 
urgent missionary challenge to the Church of Christ in America. 
Practically all of the factors that are usually related to the 
problem of missionary service in any land are acutely evident in 
this country of great wealth, extreme poverty, and desperate 
social and spiritual need. Alaska’s territorial relationship to 
the United States makes our home missionary responsibility 
there absolutely imperative. 

The various denominations engaged in missionary work in 
Alaska have a working agreement whereby the territory is 
divided among them in order to prevent a wasteful duplication 
of Christian service. Methodism’s chief missionary responsibil- 
ity is at the Ketchikan and Petersburg fishing centers, in the 
strategically important cities of Juneau and Seward, plus a 
rather intermittent ministry to Nome and Skagway. The whole 
program is handicapped by utterly inadequate facilities, yet 
represents a service of genuine worth. 

Hawan, called the “Outpost of Western Civilization,” our 
most distant home missionary administrative contact, has a 
population of about 260,000, the majority of them being Orien- 
tals, proportioned approximately as follows: Japanese, 110,000 ; 
Chinese, 23,000; Filipinos, 21,000; Koreans, 5,000. In addition, 
there are 27,000 Portuguese, and 24,000 Hawaiians, plus a 
liberal sprinkling of Caucasians, mostly Americans, the descen- 
dants of former missionaries and others attracted to Hawaii by 
commercial, professional, and various special life adjustment 
opportunities. The largest proportionate increase in numbers 
is among the Japanese and Filipino groups. Methodism has an 
English-language church in Honolulu, and is endeavoring, with 
such facilities as the meager financial appropriation available 
may make possible, and a few faithful workers who are gladly 
investing their lives in that heroic enterprise, to register a 
spiritual impact on the minds and hearts of three racial groups 
scattered over four of the islands—the Japanese, Filipino, and 
Korean. We have a total of 31 pastoral charges, and ninety 
different preaching stations. Practically all of the missionary 
work among the Filipinos in Hawaii at the present time is 
being done by our denomination. If it be true that the Pacific 
Basin is the stage upon which the history of the centuries 
immediately ahead is to be enacted, then it is highly important 
that the Church of Christ should become thoroughly entrenched 
in every strategic center in and bordering the Pacific Basin, in 
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order to insure the future peace of the world, and to conserve 
humanity’s most vital interests. 

Porto Rico, for more than four centuries under the dominance 
of Spanish colonial policy, has been portrayed as a land of illit- 
eracy, poverty, and desperately wicked social conditions. Taken 
over by the United States Government at the close of the 
Spanish-American War, this transfer of sovereignty brought a 
people with an alien tongue under the protection of the Ameri- 
can Flag. It is interesting to note that, although only 285,000 
of Porto Rico’s 1,300,000 population live in cities, the ministry 
of the Roman Catholic Church has for hundreds of years been 
confined largely to the city centers, while the rural districts, 
honeycombed with ignorance and superstition, have been grossly 
neglected. The consequent challenge to the missionary societies 
of American Protestantism could hardly be ignored, and Meth- 
odism and her sister communions followed the flag, the Ameri- 
can missionary trailing the American school teacher, but- 
tressing our Government’s educational ministry with a practical 
training in religion and morals. A rather eonvincing evidence 
of the effectiveness of that sort of co-operative service may be 
noted from the fact that Porto Rico, by popular vote, banished 
the liquor traffic before our own adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Due to a 
comity agreement among the several leading denominations, any 
likelihood of overlapping has been eliminated by a division of 
missionary responsibility, the territory allocated to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, with the exception of the cities of Ponce 
and San Juan, being a broad strip of country extending from 
north to south across the central part of the island, and contain- 
ing approximately one-third of the total population. 

The United States of America constitutes the normal field of 
major missionary responsibility for the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension. In this favored country, with its super- 
abundance of material blessings and social privileges, the need 
of missionary service is sometimes more real than apparent. 
Americans are so inclined to think exclusively in terms of this 
nation’s very evident assets that the seriousness of certain 
liabilities is frequently overlooked and easily forgotten. We 
justly glory over our wonderful experiment in popular govern- 
ment, and have a right to boast of the greatest republic on the 
face of the globe. We take excessive pride in our amazing com- 
mercial expansion and the development of our sky-scraper cities, 
the astonishment of visitors from every quarter of the earth. We 
think in terms of our apparently inexhaustible natural resources 
—minerals, coal, oil, lumber—the fertility of our fields and the 
wealth of our waters. We rejoice over the contributions toward 
life enrichment made by our great institutions, educational and 
philanthropic, public and private, and cluster our memories and 
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affections about the altars of the church and the hearth of the 
typical American home. 

Such wonderful assets thrill the heart and fire the imagina- 
tion, but they represent a partial portraiture. It is a bit sober- 
ing to be reminded of the fact that there are in this favored 
land more people over nine years of age who cannot read or write 
than the total population of Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia; that more than half of the total population of the United 
States is identified with no Church, Catholic or Protestant; that 
27,000,000 of our boys and girls and young people of educa- 
tional age are untouched by the religious educational program 
of the Church; that great marginal groups of our people are 
measurably beyond the immediate impact of constructive Chris- 
tian influences; that class conflicts, race riots, social and eco- 
nomic disturbances, current lawlessness, and violent criminal 
outbreaks periodically disturb the peace and spoil the welfare 
and happiness of multitudes of our people. 

The legitimacy of our missionary responsibility in the home 
land is evidenced by President Calvin Coolidge’s recent declara- 
tion of Christian conviction before the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, when he said: “I do not know of any 
adequate support for our form of government, except that which 
comes from religion. The mere sharpening of the wits, the 
bare training of the intellect, the naked acquisition of science, 
while they would greatly increase the power for good, likewise 
increase the power for evil. Intellectual growth, unaccompanied 
by morale growth, will only add to our confusion. I do not 
know of any real source of moral power other than that which 
comes from religion.” 


FUNCTIONING AGENCIES 


The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension is now 
functioning through the following departments and bureaus: 
the Department of Church Extension, the Department of City 
Work, the Department of Rural Work, and the Department of 
Evangelism; the Bureau of Architecture, (supported jointly by 
the Board of Education and the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension), the Bureau of Foreign-language Work, the 
Bureau of Goodwill Industries, the Bureau of Negro Work, and 
the Bureau of Publicity; also, the Personnel Division and our 
Information Service. For administrative reasons, prompted in 
part by economical considerations, the Frontier Department 
responsibilities were recently assumed by the Rural Department, 
while those of the Bureau of Indian Work were taken over by 
the Department of Evangelism. The Personnel Division special- 
izes in the recruiting and training of home missionary workers 
of both sexes, supported in part or in full by the Board of Home 
Missions. and Church Extension. ’ 
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In addition to these respective service agencies, the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension sustains certain definite 
co-operative relationships to several other boards and missionary 
organizations of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and is identi- 
fied with such interdenominational councils and conferences 
(Federal Council of Churches in America, Home Missions Coun- 
cil, Missionary Education Movement, Comity Conference, Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin-America, Commission on Inter- 
racial Relations, etc.) as, in the joint judgment of the official 
denominational representatives concerned, seem to merit an 
interdenominational policy and procedure. 

Under a mandate from the General Conference, the Board of 
Education and the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion share the responsibility of ministering to Methodist students 
at tax-supported and independent educational institutions. An 
inter-board Committee of Six, on which the Methodist Book 
Concern and the two boards above mentioned have equal repre- 
sentation, is developing a foreign-language literature, dis- 
tinctively evangelistic in character. The activities of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society and those of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension are so intimately related 
that a standing committee on co-operation is now functioning 
in a faithful endeavor to discover and eliminate all possible 
duplications, as well as more effectively to capitalize that rela- 
tionship in the interest of an enlarging program of constructive 
Christian service. 

One of the significant legislative enactments of the General 
Conference of 1924, the adoption of the Foreign-language Com- 
mission’s report, made possible the organization of our present 
Bureau of Foreign-language Work and the creation of the Bi- 
lingual Mission. The adoption of that report, which has made 
the administrative organization of our various foreign-language 
agencies and activities practical, embodies possibilities that chal- 
lenge the imagination. It has provided the Church with a 
medium through which we may be able to render a type of 
ministry to these peoples that seems destined to add another 
wonderful chapter to the heroic and fruitful service record of 
our foreign-language Conferences, churches, and missions in 
the United States. 


CuurcH EXTENSION 


Church Extension is primary and essential to all phases or 
departments of home mission activity. The herald of the Cross 
must have a place in which to assemble his hearers, even if, by 
the force of divine compulsion, he has gathered them from the 
hedges and highways. As the gathered group is to be “dis- 
cipled,” what is needed more quickly than a House of God? 
Whether it be the masses who throng the crowded ways of the 
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throbbing city, or the scattered folk of hamlet and heath, whom 
the shepherd seeks, somewhither he must draw them, and some- 
where shepherd them. Other departments of home mission 
work there may be and should be, each absorbed in important 
aspects of the whole task, but undergirding all and making the 
success of all possible and permanent, is Church Extension. 

One of the most striking developments in the expansion of 
our Church Extension program, in recent years, was the estab- 
lishment of the Revolving Loan Fund, authorized by the Gen- 
eral Conference in 1924. The main characteristic of this fund 
is that it seeks to provide necessary church extension aid, 
especially for what might be known as “Opportunity Building 
Projects,” by means of loans on somewhat liberal conditions, 
rather than by donation. For instance, at the option of the 
Department of Church Extension, and with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, loans from this fund may be made for a 
certain limited period of time without any interest charges, or 
with interest at a merely nominal rate. 

A second provision makes it possible to permit the trustees of 
the church involved to have a loan for a limited period of time, 
without requirement on our part for the repayment of any 
part of the principal sum during the period agreed upon. 

A third provision allows the Department, with the approval 
of the Executive Committee, to fix a comparatively low rate of 
interest, after the non-interest-bearing period shall have expired, 
this rate to continue until the principal of the loan shall have 
been repaid. 

The report for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1927, showed 
a total of $402,230 in loans at that time from the Revolving 
Fund. In addition, the loans from the Regular Fund totaled 
$992,081.61, making a total of $1,394,311.61 out on loans to 
churches from the Permanent Loan Fund. 


DONATIONS 


The decline in the receipts of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, as compared with those of the quadren- 
nium immediately preceding, has necessitated a drastic cut in 
our church building operations. This is an embarrassing fact, 
in view of the large number of our congregations which are 
housed in distressingly dilapidated buildings, and the number of 
others which have no property of any sort. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The demand for architectural guidance in the building pro- 
gram of the Methodist Episcopal Church is increasingly evident 
and insistent. In many communities throughout the country, 
even in sparsely settled districts, school houses and public 
buildings of every description are being rapidly replaced by 
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thoroughly equipped modern structures. By way of contrast, 
our little wooden, one-room churches, with their limited facil- 
ities, appear to be the more pitifully inadequate to challenge the 
interest and meet the service opportunities of the twentieth 
century community, whether in the city or the country. We are 
practically on the threshold of a new church building period in 
the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church, when hundreds 
of our old churches, which have effectively served their genera- 
tion, must be replaced by far more modern temples of worship, 
with a thoroughly adapted physical equipment, if we are to hold 
our proper place in the church program of community activities 
and insure the future of our Christian enterprise by effectively 
meeting the demands embodied in the social service challenge 
of the present day. More than $40,000,000 was expended dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1926 for new construction by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in this country. One per cent of that 
amount should have been invested in preliminary plans. Had 
the Bureau of Architecture, which specializes along this line, 
been able to cover the entire field, the service value of this work 
would have amounted to $400,000. 

The tragedy of poorly planned church buildings is one which 
is passed on to future generations. No church should proceed 
with building plans which have not been carefully checked by 
specialists in the church building field. The demands of the 
modern program of religious education make this matter doubly 
important. 

The Bureau of Architecture has steadily endeavored to develop 
a staff of architects who will be recognized by the churches and 
by the profession generally. During the past two or three years, 
especially, our churches have felt great need of adequate archi- 
tectural service and they have appreciated the fact that there is 
a means by which they may receive the denomination’s co-op- 
eration and assistance other than by money donated or loaned. 
They seem glad to compensate the Bureau, on a cost basis, for 
our assistance. The problem of maintaining a competent staff 
is perhaps the most important consideration in connection with 
the operation of the Bureau. 

None of our smaller churches needs to be without architectural 
service. The Bureau has developed a number of plans which, 
with slight modifications, can be adapted to the needs of our 
smaller societies. Personal attention, however, is given in each 
instance. Eight hundred new projects entered the files of the 
Bureau of Architecture during the year ending October 31, 1927. 
The Bureau is supported jointly by the Board of Education and 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 


CHURCH EXTENSION IN SUBURBAN AREAS 
In other years much has been said about the urgent and 
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insistent need for church building in congested city areas and in 
the more sparsely settled rural sections. During the past quad- 
rennium we have had our attention called with considerable 
frequency to the vast need for church extension in our suburban 
areas. 

For a century America has been building cities at a rate never 
before equalled in the world’s history, and people by the millions 
have flocked into them, both from rural areas and from across 
the water. Our cities are still growing, but there is also a very 
amazing suburban movement. The development of transporta- 
tion facilities, including electric and steam railways, and now the 
automobile, have made it possible for individuals to live much 
farther than ever before from their places of business. The crowds 
which we see in our great cities are made up, to a large extent, 
of people who live in the suburbs. Recent studies have shown 
that there are now fifteen million people living in the suburban 
areas around our cities. 

The development of our suburbs has created a new type of 
problem. The suburban dweller has many of his interests in 
the adjacent city, and he depends upon the city to supply many 
of his major needs. He often does his trading in the city center, 
and secures his amusement and his livelihood there. However, 
in matters which affect the younger members of the family, 
particularly those relating to education and religion, the sub- 
urban dweller is dependent upon the local community. The 
children must go to school rather close at home, and, if they are 
to share in the benefit of religious training, it must be provided 
close at hand. This situation is the setting for an entirely new 
frontier in the matter of church building. 

Several possible courses are open in these new communities. 
First, the community may be left entirely without religious 
facilities, and in many cases that is exactly the situation which 
does exist. Second, the community, made up of new residents 
struggling to pay for their homes, may be left to form their 
own religious organization and build their own churches. The 
result in such cases is an inadequate church building and inade- 
quate leadership, which soon loses the respect and confidence 
of the community. The third alternative is for some general 
agency to co-operate with the local community in those trying 
formative years, so that the religious program which is inaugu- 
rated may be on a scale commensurate with the needs, and of a 
sort which can command the respect and allegiance of those who 
live in the community. This latter method of procedure is the 
path of wisdom, and our church extension resources are chal- 
lenged with multitudes of suburban opportunities which are 
beyond their power to meet. 

The Department of Church Extension could use to most ex- 
cellent advantage a sizeable fund with which to purchase church 
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building sites in developing suburbs before prices advance to 
higher levels. Such a fund would pave the way for and greatly 
facilitate the church building program in many communities, 
when the time for the erecting of churches comes. 

The church has no more insistent call at present than to 
guide and aid in the development of churches in our rapidly 
growing suburban areas. 


THE City 
THE CITY AND THE CHURCH 


Every passing year adds emphasis to the fact that we are 
rapidly becoming a nation of cities—great populous centers, 
frequently cities within cities, grouped together within the limits 
of a certain territorial area, yet often separated by section lines 
as clearly defined as national boundaries. In 1880, our urban 
population was estimated at 29.5 per cent. as against a 70.5 per 
cent rural population. If the present proportionate increase and 
decrease in city and country population should continue until 
1950, we shall have almost an exact reversal of these percentages, 
and register a 70 per cent. urban and a 30 per cent. rural dis- 
tribution of our people. The total problem of the American city 
constitutes the most intricate of all city tasks that confront the 
Church of Christ. In addition to the usual issues that must be 
recognized in every great populous center, the average American 
city must reckon with an annual influx of immigrants from all 
climes and nationalities, with their racial peculiarities, their 
social, political, and religious prejudices, their continental ideals 
and clannish devotion to the traditions of the Fatherland, and the 
consequent strain upon our democratic institutions, 

The city is both the problem and the opportunity of the 
Church of Christ. It is the strategic center where the battle 
must finally be fought and won for God. The greatness of the 
task, its apparently insuperable difficulties and heart-breaking 
discouragements, constitute its challenge to service, and are a 
prophecy of spiritual achievement. The people of the city, 
their ideals of life, their conceptions of social, moral, and spirit- 
ual values, coupled with varied interpretations of personal and 
civic responsibility, create the city problem. Numbers, immi- 
eration, racial mixtures, social and economic conditions, plus 
environment, add to its complexity for both the city and the 


church. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
The tendency toward interdenominational co-operation is 
gradually growing in our large metropolitan cities. An illustra- 


tion of this is now being worked out in the city of Philadelphia, 
where one of the great denominations has joined hands with us 
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in planning a combined mission program which will make the 
work of the Kingdom more effective. Our experience proves that 
the national boards of home missions are nearly all standing for 
this co-operation, and, together with the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Home Missions Council, we hope to develop 
increasingly effective plans. We are sure that the future of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth, the needs of the hour, and the desire 
of large numbers of our constituency demand that the Depart- 
ment of City Work continue its efforts to promote such co-opera- 
tion in every possible way. We have always stood for this, and 
believe we must continue to do so with even greater insistence. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 


The growth of our great cities shows a marked tendency to 
develop metropolitan districts. Industry, business, and govern- 
ment all indicate an adaptation and unification of their efforts 
in accordance with this growth. The church must do lkewise. 
One of the best authorities in the United States on the condi- 
tions of church work in our cities makes the following state- 
ment: “The work should be planned as a unit for the whole 
metropolitan area, a condition which is not secured when depen- 
dent cities and suburbs are attached to rural districts under 
separate ecclesiastical administration. In other words, the 
special agencies for city work, such as the City Missionary 
Societies, must be given the right over the old forms of denom- 
inational administration, which were not designed to meet urban 
conditions.” These are the words of an accepted leader, a man 
who for years has been making special studies in this field, a 
man who has probably written more to the point on this subject 
than any other single individual in this country. 

We need some kind of metropolitan district organization that 
will care for all the complex and multifarious variations of life 
and its needs in these great cities. 

The author quoted above goes on to state: “There must be a 
unified strategy of church work, including the stronger churches 
as well as the weaker, since under urban conditions no church 
has assurance of remaining strong for many years, and since the 
large expenditures necessary to start and maintain urban work 
requires a pooling of resources and ability to shift and concen- 
trate them where needed.” The experience of the department 
proves conclusively to us that the organized City Society is the 
best agency yet devised for the successful handling of this work. 


DOWN-TOWN AND INCOME-PRODUCING CHURCH PLANTS 


_ The down-town city church has always been one of the organ- 
izations that our department has considered an absolute neces- 
sity in the evangelization of the city. We dare not run away 
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from the crowded, congested business sections of our great cities, 
where great masses of people surge ceaselessly back and forth in 
meeting the demands of modern business, and expect to grip 
the lives of these same people in the suburban sections. We 
must plan our work so that the church will never cease to put 
Christ before these people in all places and phases of living. 
We must buttress this central church so that it may stand as a 
Rock of God in the torrential tides of business. We wish to call 
attention, however, to one of the present tendencies of this cen- 
tral church: the income-producing plant. 

We have an increasing number of these plants, but in very 
few of them have we had time to work out a complete program, 
and in none of them do we have sufficient data, covering a long 
enough period of years, to be sure of our judgment concerning 
the particular trend of to-day. A short study of this trend has 
been made, and shows an almost clear-cut division in judgment. 
On one side we find those who are now building such a plant, 
planning for or else operating one. This group all sincerely 
believe in the worthwhileness and the future of this plant. On 
the other side stands another group, made up of those who do 
not believe in the project, or who fear very much its effects on 
the program of the church. They are almost always people who 
have not had personal experience in this field. The Chicago 
Temple is probably the most outstanding example of this type 
of building. Vice-President Dawes, at the time of the laying 
of the corner-stone, declared that he believed the steeple of the 
Temple would, through its cross of fire, speak more eloquently 
to the millions of Chicago people than would many sermons 
preached by the preachers of that great city through the 
years. No one can view this steeple, lighted at night, without 
having to admit the power of its silent ministry and its pro- 
found influence on mankind from every walk in life, as it makes 
its call to them to heed the challenge of God to every human 
soul for high moral and spiritual endeavor. baltige: 

Bishop Hughes gives a very fine and discriminating sum- 
mary concerning the Chicago Temple and the income-producing 
plant, in the following statement: “It would not be possible for 
me to discuss the general problem of a city church with the 
attachment of an income-producing property. My own expe- 
rience in dealing with such a plant has been rather limited, and 
has not been altogether favorable. I sometimes fear that the 
situation in Chicago, with reference to the Chicago Temple 
building, may prove somewhat misleading. At any rate, repre- 
sentatives of churches elsewhere often write me on the supposi- 
tion that what has been done here can be done elsewhere. It is 
not always taken into account that the First Church, Chicago, 
started with an immense equity of between three and four 
million dollars in land alone! This meant, of course, that when 
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a good building was erected on this valuable land the rental 
value was so tremendous as to give a splendid financial start to 
the enterprise. There can be no question of the success of the 
Chicago Temple building. More and more it will be a tremen- 
dous income producer for our missionary enterprises in this 
city. However, churches which start into building enterprises 
with very small equities should move with the greatest caution, 
or they will later be overtaken by financial disaster. It seems to 
me that this is the most hopeful word that I could give in 
general discussion of the matter, so that the emphasis of caution 
may not be overlooked.” 


THE SEVEN-DAY-A-WEEK PROGRAM 


If there is an institution in the entire community that ought 
to carry forward a complete program each day of the week, that 
institution ought to be the church. One of the contributions 
made by our Board during the past decade has been the promo- 
tion of the seven-day-a-week program. Thousands of individ- 
uals in our congested city centers have been reached in this way 
who otherwise would have remained unreached. 

One pastor writes: “After twelve years of very intimate trial 
of the seven-day-a-week program, | am more convinced than 
ever that it is one of the most vital factors in all of our church 
work. Unless the church saves its young people it is lost. The 
church cannot save her young people without giving them an 
adequate program for leisure time. The seven-day-a-week pro- 
gram does this very effectively. So I am more than ever for it, 
and for the staff of workers necessary to put it over.” 

A city society executive says: “All the churches under my 
society are of this seven-day-a-week character, and that is why 
they register as they do. The contrast in influence between this 
program and the old one of ‘open-on-Sunday and a-couple-of- 
evenings-each-week’ is so marked in efficiency for service and in 
real success that there is no comparison. You know our society 
has taken over six of the old-time, practically defunct churches 
in Boston in the past twelve years, and has established in them 
this all-the-week program, with the result that every one of 
them is a worth-while, community-serving concern. I believe 
so thoroughly in this full-orbed, all-the-time-program that I 
would not use any other, and if I were a pastor my church would 
be crowded with activities to serve every phase of need for all 
the people in the parish. The Church cannot serve its full pur- 
pose, nor justify its financial outlay, with any other program.” 

A pastor in a polyglot community has this to say: “The seven- 
day-a-week program tends to make religion an every-day matter, 
rather than a mood to be put on with Sunday clothes. It pro- 
vides many with a more wholesome social and recreational life, 
and therefore makes for better character. It actually makes life 
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a better, happier thing for a good many. There have been those 
among our constituents who say the past year has been the 
happiest of their lives because of the seven-a-day-week program. 
It puts the Church in contact with many more people. We have 
been almost embarrassed by the number of people who look to 
us for everything they get out of religion. By that I mean that 
the only way we can evangelize them seems to be by personal 
effort, and there have not been workers enough to evangelize 
properly and care for those within our reach.” ‘ 


PROGRESS AND CHANGE 


Ten years ago the work of the denomination in the down- 
town congested and sin-burdened sections of the cities was on 
the decline. The great down-town churches which in previous 
years had occupied pivots of moral prestige and power, and were 
the real centers of spiritual dynamics of the denomination were 
on the retreat, and actually threatened with extinction. Defeat 
and retreat had dispossessed them of their spiritual strength, 
and in many instances they were hopelessly awaiting the hour 
of final defeat. 

Practically the same statement might be made with truth con- 
cerning the foreign-speaking, polyglot, and the great purely 
industrial portions of the cities in large sections of the country. 
It might also be said with some degree of truth to-day that these 
conditions have been reversed. The down-town churches 
throughout Methodism have been restored to a new and higher 
level of moral and spiritual passion and power. In many cases 
they even display greater vitality and dynamic force than in 
former years. They now apply themselves to the accomplish- 
ment of the complete community task with greater enthusiasm, 
superior skill, finer training, more abundant wisdom, richer 
understanding, and a more comprehensive and well-balanced 
judgment than ever before in our history. 

In the polyglot and industrial communities great changes and 
achievements have been wrought, while in the foreign-speaking 
sections, in spite of adverse and derogatory agencies and influ- 
ences, noticeable advancement has been made. Many such 
churches have been restored, readjusted, and revitalized, so as 
to grip afresh the soul of the community and lift it into vital 
contact with the heart of God. ; 

To-day, however, in most of the country, the real chalienge 
and appeal, the real tragic and strategic call, the real obligation 
and opportunity compelling the Church to its largest and most 
tremendous endeavor are the uncared for, unchristianized, newer 
residential and suburban sections of our cities. Hands are 
stretched out to us on every side imploring the general church 
to come over into such sections and help build churches and 
shepherd and teach the people the way of God. 
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NEWER RESIDENTIAL AND SUBURBAN PROBLEMS 


Perhaps no part of this missionary program of the Board is 
more important, and, at the same time, more thoroughly mis- 
understood, than that pertaining to the newer residential and 
suburban sections. Few of our people, comparatively speaking, 
have a clear idea of the tremendous developments of these newer 
residential and suburban sections, either as to their numbers or 
their economic and industrial importance. These developments 
are largely a by-product of the very great industrial expansion 
which took place in almost every city in America during the war 
and the years immediately following the close of the war. 

Our people, almost unconsciously and automatically, reached 
the conclusion that these newer residential and suburban com- 
munities were composed largely of a fairly well-to-do class of 
citizens ; professional and good-salaried families looking towards 
future comfortable incomes, such as high-class clerks, book- 
keepers, professional men of small and medium incomes, a 
sprinkling of modest business men, departmental superinten- 
dents, etc., and therefore would need no missionary assistance. 
Our studies show that such is not the case. 

The fact is that almost every city of any considerable size 
has from four to ten or twelve of these newer residential and 
suburban sections which are being totally neglected and left 
without adequate provision for the religious instruction of the 
young or a competent religious leadership for the adult life of 
the community. The door is open; in fact it has been lifted 
off its hinges. The Spirit of God is calling the Church to this 
new conquest. The need and obligation is vexing and embar- 
rassing. Our people must catch the full vision, and learn to lay 
themselves upon the altar of the Kingdom in an abandoned 
service that will meet these pressing claims on the part of needy 
humanity. While a large portion of our membership is indiffer- 
ent, Kingdom developments are suffering, and large groups of 
people are lapsing into moral and spiritual decline and death. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


“Salvaging men and things” is the brief statement commonly 
used in describing the task of the Goodwill Industries, but its 
task is vastly greater than that. The Goodwill Industries, as 
they give employment to hundreds of crippled, disabled, and 
needy people, are helping in a very definite way to re-establish 
industrially, socially, and spiritually, men and women who have 
gone over the cliff of misfortune. But more than this, the Good- 
will Industries are building up a great fence of prevention at 
the top of the precipice, for through their work they are giving 
disadvantaged people a self-respecting chance to help themselves 
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in their time of distress, and before they have fallen into the 
abyss of alms and pauperism. 

Let us start the day as do the Goodwillers at the daily morn- 
ing chapel service. The aggregate attendance at these services 
at all Goodwills was 279,000 during 1927, an average of 1,000 
daily. Come to the front with us; look into the faces of the 
men and women who have faced misfortune, poverty, and 
despair, men and women who have often lost faith in their fel- 
lows, and not infrequently in God. At the Goodwill they have 
found more than a “God bless you,” and, because of the fact 
that they are given a self-respecting opportunity in their time 
of need, they have a renewed interest in things religious and the 
development of their spiritual life. 

Come with us now and watch any one of the processions of 
Goodwill workers as they make their way from chapel to the 
Goodwill workrooms. See the deaf and dumb leading the blind, 
the crippled on crutches, those with one leg pushing the wheel 
chairs of the paralyzed ones. See the man whose face shows 
marks of debauchery and crime helping the old lady over the 
rough places; see the able-bodied man who is just up against it 
helping the one whose body has been racked by disease, and who 
cannot even control his own movements. See the mentally 
retarded, the aged, and the many others representing every race 
and nation, creed, and need, 13,772 of them during 1927, smil- 
ing now because of the chance that is theirs. 

Now see them at their work. Some are misfits or disabled ones 
who need industrial readjustment, and are learning one of the 
fourteen trades taught at the Goodwill Industries; others, work- 
ing at trades they learned long ago, but in which they are not 
as proficient as they once were; others, efficient, but whom mis- 
fortune has temporarily cast to one side; and still others who 
may be working just for a bit of clothing to help them on to a 
better job. All are not only helping to earn their own way, but 
also helping the hundreds of thousands of people of limited 
means who make the one and three-quarter million purchases in 
Goodwill stores. 

But the Scripture tells us that “man cannot live by bread 
alone,” and, if the above record of work is all that the Goodwill 
Industries have done, they have failed most miserably. While 
the things accomplished are commendable and need to be done, 
unless we have, during our contact with the thousands who touch 
the Goodwill Industries, helped to build up a moral and spirit- 
ual stability that will carry them over discouragements and 
depressions that are bound to come, any industrial reconstruc- 
tion will be entirely broken down at the crucial time in their 
lives. 

We would, therefore, direct your attention to those activities 
which contribute to the mental, moral, social, and spiritual 
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development of those contacted by Goodwill Industries, 
through workrooms, stores, and in the community round about 
the Goodwill centers. You would find a children’s settlement 
here with its manifold clubs and classes training body, mind 
and soul; Americanization programs there; homes for working 
women and institutes for men in other places; clinics, day 
nurseries, summer camps, kindergartens, daily vacation Bible 
Schools, and numerous other activities in which 14,000 different 
people were enrolled during the year 1927. In connection with 
most of the Goodwills you will find Churches of all nations, 
Churches of Goodwill, Rescue Missions, Schools of Religious 
Education, the activities of which are manned by leaders 
recruited from the Goodwill Industries, carrying on work of 
the Kingdom in communities where the Churches would have 
long since moved out had it not been for this Goodwill reli- 
gious program. 

The forty-one Goodwill Industries associated with the Bureau 
are located at: Akron, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Canton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, 
Duluth, Jersey City, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Lowell, Louis- 
ville, Lynn, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, Nor- 
walk, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pontiac, Portland, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, Sioux City, Spring- 
field, Tacoma, Terre Haute, Tulsa, Wilmington, Grand Junc- 
tion, Aberdeen, and San Jose. Of this number Portland, Terre 
Haute, Tulsa, Aberdeen, Grand Junction, and San Jose were 
opened during this year. Other cities are now in process of 
organization. 


RuraL Work 


Much of the work done by the Department of Rural Work 
during the period of its existence has been experimental. We 
are now beginning to crystallize results, and are no longer guess- 
ing as to what ought to be done. Certain types of work have 
been established and have proved a success over a sufficient 
period of time to enable the department confidently to recom- 
mend the same as a means of meeting the changing conditions 
before us. 

Having discovered some successful methods of meeting the 
problems of the rural church, we should settle down to a long- 
time program. To be constantly changing our leadership and 
changing the program before a reasonable period of time has 
been given to see what could be done, is not conducive to satis- 
factory results. We are sufficiently satisfied with the results 
that have accompanied the program of the department, where 
it has been given a fair trial over the period of time necessary 
to test out its value, to express the hope that the several items 
that constitute the program of work will be taken seriously by 
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the Church and patiently and hopefully applied in many town 
and country churches. i 


HELPING CHURCHES TO HELP THEMSELVES 


One of the most valuable contributions made by the Depart- 
ment has been the inspiring of a considerable number of 
churches in needy neighborhoods to embark upon programs of 
Kingdom building without financial assistance from the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension. More and more of 
this kind of service should be rendered. Instead of waiting 
until a church dies, we should enter a field while there are still 
evidences of life, to quicken and revive to a sense of self-worth 
and ‘self-help. 

Another aspect of this policy of the Department of Rural 
Work is that of considering the causes of decline in Church 
life, so that by a more intelligent understanding of these ten- 
dencies in rural life, Pastors and people may address them- 
selves to these tendencies, thus obviating the causes and pre- 
venting the necessity of recourse to missionary aid. The state- 
ment has been made that it is just as important and creditable 
a missionary venture to remove the causes of need as to minister 
to need. We should enlarge this phase of our work, and, by a 
process of education, enable our Pastors and churches to face 
many of their problems before they become chronic or fatal. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL LIFE 


At the very heart of our rural Church life les agriculture, 
and no consideration of the ills that affect the rural Church, 
whether it be in town, village, or open country, can be satisfac- 
tory unless our agricultural problems have been taken into 
account. The condition of the American farmer is still serious. 
No other national issue has occupied the front pages of the 
press during recent years so continuously as has this issue. 
The political life of the nation is confronted with the farmers’ 
problems at every turn. It will not down, and, while there is 
little hope in any paternalistic policy of the government, it is 
a very important issue in which the Church is involved. Any 
economic system that requires so large and important a section 
of our citizenship to accept the pittance that the farmers have 
received during recent years is bound to work injury to the 
churches that are serving these people. The question of the 
economic welfare of the farmer group is a matter of serious 
concern for our Church. That the agricultural group, about 
one-third of the total population, should receive only 74% per 
cent of the national income for 1926 is a matter that should 
quicken the Church to a sense of this economic injustice. The 
voice of the Department of Rural Work has been raised, in 
season and out, in protest against a system so unjust and so 
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un-Christian as to deprive a vast multitude of our best citizens 
of the income without which it is impossible for them to live 
on an American standard, to provide an education for their 
children, and to build churches and support a ministry sufficient 
for the age in which they live. 

The country preacher must understand the underlying causes 
of the major problems of rural life in order to minister intelli- 
gently to his people. The department is organized to gather 
such information, and is making it available to all the rural 
pastors of the Church. 


RURAL INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Following closely upon the heels of agriculture is our rural 
industrial life. During the World War period and immedi- 
ately after, a rapid industrial development took place in hun- 
dreds of small communities throughout America. This was 
particularly true in the mining and oil sections. Many of these 
industries are unnecessary at the moment. An era of over- 
production in coal and oil has created conditions that are hard 
to imagine and difficult to overcome. Strikes and lockouts more 
directly affect life in these small centers, and the churches are 
the first institutions to suffer. Our work in the coal fields of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and in the 
oil fields of Kansas and Oklahoma, has been confronted with 
difficult problems. Many of the pastors have accepted reduc- 
tions in salary and stayed by the task, in order to hold together, 
as far as possible, these warring elements of industry, in the 
hope that some way may be found to ameliorate the situation. 
They have made their own contributions without becoming nar- 
rowly partisan, and in some instances they have been directly 
responsible for the solution of the problems of industrial war- 
fare. Our Church has a very definite responsibility to these 
communities. We are discovering a way to deal more effectively 
with these situations. We are developing better methods of 
Church work. We are assisting in the better training and pre- 
paring of a ministry to serve these people, and, while we meet 
disappointing experiences and face desperate situations, we are 
able to maintain the Church and to continue the ministry of 
service and salvation to peoples for the most part of foreign 
extraction, living under what are perhaps the most difficult 
conditions that obtain in American life. The small industrial 
communities are increasing, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
should be equipped to serve them effectively. We should imme- 
diately enlarge our forces to enter these fields of opportunity. 


A NEW MORALE 


One of the most difficult tasks is that of creating a morale 
for the rural ministry. For the past two decades the idea has 
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been prevalent that the only place for life investment in the 
ministry is the city or its suburbs. The result has been that 
the country church has been considered only as the stepping- 
stone to something else. The minister with ability did not 
expect to stay in the country, and it was a badge of inability 
if he did. Moreover, the people did not expect to keep him. 
This situation is changing, not as rapidly as one could desire, 
but in a degree sufficient to inspire hope. Ministers of ability 
are definitely planning to give themselves to the town and 
country work, and to enhance its standing in the Church. 
Local Churches are deliberately planning to get men as their 
ministers who can command a good salary, and to maintain a 
ministry that would be commendable anywhere. The ministers 
themselves, both city and country, are co-operating to establish 
for the rural church a place of the highest importance, and to 
remove the sense of inferiority that has attached to it in recent 
years. The Department of Rural Work is exerting every effort 
to create this new point of view through literature, institutes, 
and various gatherings of preachers and laymen, and to develop 
an interest in the rural church ministry as one of which we 
need not be ashamed. It is of the utmost importance that the 
whole Church capture this point of view if we are to command 
adequate leadership for these difficult fields of service. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


We are now realizing that all our problems inhere in the 
ministry itself. To expect to make a satisfactory impact upon 
life with less than an educated and well-equipped ministry is 
futile. In point of numbers the largest proportion of our min- 
isters is serving the rural churches. Because of economic con- 
ditions and consequent small salaries, rural churches often have 
had to be satisfied with a poorly trained ministry. This is 
bound to continue for some time. A tremendous improvement 
has, however, taken place during the past ten years. To be 
sure, other agencies are actively engaged in educating ministers, 
but for the practical work of their several fields the rural min- 
isters have depended upon the training given in our rural sum- 
mer schools. Our program of education has continued unabated. 
It is no longer confined to summer activities, but is now an all- 
year-round process. One-week institutes and two or three 
weeks’ summer schools are held in many places. 

Arrangements are under consideration with our theological 
seminaries to continue the work of rural-leadership training for 
the incoming ministry. That the men entering our theological 
seminaries shall have opportunity to study the best methods of 
Church work for rural life is highly essential. We are indebted 
to the seminaries for their co-operation, and look forward to 
an enlarged program and an increasing interest in the rural 
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ministry. We are continuing our co-operation with the Con- 
ference Course of Study Schools. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment were in attendance as lecturers and instructors in a 
number of these schools during the year. Much more could 
be done, and ought to be done, to touch the men coming into 
the work in this way. The majority of these men are assigned 
to rural churches, and the Department is seeking a greater 
opportunity to make contacts with them. The Conference 
Course of Study should be changed so as to include a larger 
emphasis on the practical subjects which these men must face 
in their country parishes. We are very hopeful that something 
will be done to enlarge the scope of opportunity during the 
coming quadrennium. 


REACHING NEGLECTED PEOPLE 


Another of the interests now regarded as a definite part of 
the rural program is that of reaching the isolated and neglected 
homes. As a rule these homes have the largest families, and 
ofttimes it is impossible for the children to attend Sunday 
School or Church. An effort has been made to establish daily, 
vacation schools where it would be possible to reach these chil- 
dren. Where this has been impossible, workers have been made 
available for the purpose of visiting the homes and conducting 
study classes and recreation activities with the children in the 
homes. These two methods have been conducted with conspicu- 
ous success. During a recent summer, work of this sort was 
carried on in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and California. About ten thousand 
children and young people were reached by this program of 
summer extension work, for which the Department of Rural 
Work was directly and wholly responsible. This work has great 
promise, and if the results are conserved as we are planning, 
the Church and Sunday School life in the communities where 
these people are will be greatly enlarged and enriched. About 
thirty-five workers were employed in this summer program. 
The results of this work are conserved by frequent visits and 
by correspondence from the nearest church. In every instance 
where work has been instituted with special workers, the nearest 
local church has accepted the responsibility for a follow-up. 
Here again is a type of program that should be enlarged. As 
far as possible, local churches should reach out so as to include 
these people—but ofttimes the work will not be started unless 
the Board of Home Missions provides a worker for the same. 
To reach the present generation of country children untouched 
by the Church is one of the most significant contributions which 
the Church can make. The Department of Rural Work ought 
to have a budget to enable it to quadruple its activities along 
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this line. To do so would bring results in life, and ultimately 
in material wealth, that would return many times what it 
would cost. 


THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF CHARGES 


Attention has been drawn in previous reports to the necessity 
of re-organizing the rural parishes to meet the recent changes 
in rural life. The larger parish plan has been and is being 
stressed as a means whereby we may make the necessary adjust- 
ments to care for the re-organization program. No other single 
plan has greater possibilities fer our Church. It recognizes 
and provides for several conditions that usually accompany each 
other in rural communities. 

1. The caring for the total field—Under the present arrange- 
ments, as many people are living unserved by the Church, in 
the gaps between parishes, as in the parishes themselves. To 
make the several churches in a given Area responsible for the 
an population is one of the objectives of the larger parish 
plan. 

2. To put together the weak, dying churches under a virile 
leadership—In too many places we are allowing a number of 
little churches to struggle along at a poor, dying rate simply 
because we do not desire to depart from the program of yester- 
day. This frequently means that churches which were strong a 
few years ago must now accept a leadership under which it is 
impossible to make progress. Such leadership is frequently an 
absolute stumbling-block to religious progress. To continue 
these churches under such leadership on missionary aid is a 
misuse of money and a menace to the missionary morale of the 
church. A number of new larger parishes have been established 
with this specific problem in mind, and very encouraging results 
are noted. 

3. To make available a complete ministry to all the people, 
men, women and children—In too many cases the work in the 
country has languished because it had depended upon a duplhi- 
cated preaching program. Little or nothing has been done 
in the past to care for the specific needs of children and young 
people. - By organizing a group of churches into a larger parish 
it is possible to make available the additional leadership for 
this work, and thus to provide the small town and country 
Church with professional leadership for a full program of activi- 
ties. 

4. To give the necessary supervision to the younger men 
coming into the ministry—It is a well known fact that as a 
Church we have to depend upon the services of a large group 
of young men who, while well-meaning, are coming into our 
ministry untrained. These men, some of them supplies, but 
an increasing number in the Conference on trial, are almost 
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invariably assigned to country Churches. To continue to send 
these men out without some closer contacts and kindly super- 
vision, is neither fair to the men nor the places they serve. It 
is of the utmost importance that some arrangement be made 
to include these men in a program with a strong central leader, 
to whom they will look for guidance, and who will co-operate 
with them in their ministry and assist in their training. Such 
an arrangement would greatly profit the young men and would 
safeguard many of our Churches against the mistake now made 
because of lack of experience. District Superintendents in 
increasing numbers are instituting the larger parish plan, to 
make possible a strong leadership for supplies and under- 
graduates. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN RURAL LIFE 


Attention has frequently been called to the fact that in rural 
Areas the percentage of children and young people is larger 
than elsewhere. That our town and country Churches should 
be organized and equipped for a forward program of religious 
education is obvious. The majority of these small Churches 
seem to have all they can do to support a Pastor, and eannot 
hope to provide any full-time leadership for the important task 
of training their children and youth in the religious life beyond 
that now provided by the Pastor himself. One of the most 
valuable contributions made by the Department has been along 
this line of religious education. The work started several years 
ago continues to gain strength and to justify the investment. 
We have continued the opening of new fields, and to-day some 
fifty are in operation, supported in full or in part by the Board. 
The monthly reports from these projects are illuminating, and 
are a revelation of what can be done in even the most remote 
rural fields if the Church could only make possible the leadership 
to get the work started. Many of our dying Churches must 
wait until some such leadership can come to their rescue. Many 
stories of conspicuous success could be related. The results 
achieved have fully justified the investment made by the Board 
through the Department of Rural Work, and we hope that we 
may continue to enlarge our activities in this field. Much of 
the money of the Board now going in small sums would better 
go in sums sufficiently large to employ the type of leadership 
here suggested. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Our work in the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee con- 
tinues with increasing interest and success. One of the difficult 
tasks is that of assisting the people to a better economic basis 
for life, thus, in turn, making possible a more nearly self- 
supporting Church. The agricultural work and industrial work 
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in which we are engaged show some results worth while. The 
progress must necessarily be slow. Anew industrial project 
has just been started near our Pittman Center School. Six 
hundred acres of timber land have been bought, and operations 
are now in progress to develop a woodworking industry there. 
This has in mind particularly the making possible of some 
income for the boys who attend our schools, and their training in 
some worthwhile vocation, so that they will have some useful 
trade in their hands when they go out into the world. Automo- 
bile mechanics, plumbing, woodworking and agriculture are the 
special vocational interests that are provided for in our Pittman 
Center work. The girls are also given training in weaving and 
in the textile industry. : 

A resident doctor has been secured for our Pittman Center 
community, and the is assisted in his work by a trained nurse. 
The importance of this medical work in a community which 
would otherwise be without medical care can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


RURAL COMMISSIONS 


During the quadrennium the Department of Rural Work has 
endeavored to put into operation several recommendations com- 
ing from the Bishops’ Committee on Rural Work. Of these 
several proposals the one recommending a Conference Commis- 
sion on Rural Life has probably received the most attention. 
At the present time the Department is co-operating with about 
twenty-one such commissions which are endeavoring to bring 
to the attention of the Conferences the rural situation, and 
making plans for the re-organization and reconstruction of our 
rural Churches. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF MISSIONARY AID 


We have insistently pressed for the most constructive use of 
missionary aid. Our Church has been an expansive Church. 
We have in the past followed the people wherever they have 
gone, into the wilderness to establish pioneer settlements, into 
new mining fields, and wherever the need seemed evident. The 
result of this pioneer program has been that we find ourselves 
with more territory than we can adequately care for. Every 
Bishop and District Superintendent is faced with the problem 
of finding the men who ‘can minister satisfactorily, and who 
will accept appointment to the marginal charges, to say nothing 
of the new work that could be opened if men and money could 
be provided. To continue a fruitless program of competition 
in the light of ,this situation is a matter for serious considera- 
tion. We have made remarkable strides during the past few 
years. We have gone on record as opposed to this unchristian 
and unstatesmanlike policy. We have outlined several ways 
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in which we, as a Church, are ready-to meet the several denom- 
inations involved and dp what we can to remedy the situation. 
The Church is responding in splendid fashion to this program 
of administration, and our District Superintendents in increas- 
ing numbers are seeking opportunity to adjust this work so as 
to reduce competition to a minimum. The report by the Com- 
mission of Ten on our rural work, presented to the Board in 
1926, and since published and circulated, has done much to 
increase interest and develop a spirit of co-operation in this 
work of the Department. It will be necessary, however, to 
exercise eternal vigilance in this matter, and to protect the 
funds of the Church from being used to support a ministry 
that, while poor and needy, is incompetent to minister to the 
difficult situations in rural life. So long as the impression 
obtains that to receive missionary aid is the hall-mark of incom- 
petence, it will be impossible to challenge the kind of men who 
must be secured to serve these fields, if they are ever to be 
claimed for Christ. The whole problem of the rural Church 
is that of men. Given a sufficient number of men who have 
the training for the task, the love for folks, and the spirit of 
rural life, there is no difficulty that cannot be overcome. 


THE FRONTIER 


Since no frontier Secretary has been employed during the 
quadrennium, the work of administration on the frontier during 
the past two years has been turned over to the Department of 
Rural Work. 

The frontier is developing several distinct tendencies that 
must be understood if the Board is to function there effectively. 

There are, first, the rapidly developed cities in the more 
favorable sections of the Pacific Coast and the Northwest. Many 
of these large towns and cities have passed out of the frontier 
class and resent inclusion in the frontier field. They are an 
important branch of the self-supporting Churches and must 
receive the recognition that is due to Churches of this class. 

Then there is the second group, made up of those in the 
process of development. It is only a question of time until 
they, too, take their place in the front rank of the self-supporting 
Churches. Many of these communities are developing so rapidly 
that it seems impossible for the Church to keep up with the 
population trends. One of the great needs is a fund for the 
purchase of suitable lots on which to establish Churches as the 
need arises. There is real need for a careful study of this prob- 
lem, especially on the Pacific Coast, and a report that would 
enable the Board to make provision for the rapid expansion 
taking place in California, Oregon, Washington, and the North- 
west. 

The third type is the frontier sections that are sparsely 
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inhabited, and where there is little hope for any large increase 
of population in the near future. Many of these communities 
where our Church has been established have reached the limit, 
and in spite of the large areas covered by the pastors, there 
are not sufficient people to support a ministry. These places 
will continue to depend upon the aid given by the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension. To discover the need 
and to establish a type of ministry best adapted to this problem, 
has been a matter to which the Board has given much time and 
attention. We have established work in several centers that 
are now giving a fair demonstration of what the possibilities 
are in these difficult missionary situations. There are several 
other developing types of frontier. Any new or re-organized 
grouping of people gives us frontier problems. 

In the mountain section of the Northwest and on the Pacific 
Coast the following factors must be taken into consideration: 

1. The effects of the agricultural deflation have been specially 
felt on the frontier because of the newness of the country and 
the general necessity of the borrowing of money by the new 
settlers in order to make improvements. It is the borrowers 
who have been hardest hit by the depression, and many of them 
have been eliminated. In the older sections there was less 
borrowing and the deflation has been less damaging. 

2. On the frontier people took up homesteads and went to 
farming who were totally inexperienced. The idea of free land 
appealed to peoples of varied antecedents. They were an ineffi- 
cient group and did not count the cost of farming in an organ- 
ized scientific age. These have also been generally eliminated 
in the process of agricultural deflation, The farmers who are 
left are those who understand their job and are willing to work 
hard. These are, for the most part, of foreign extraction and 
are not as readily assimilated by religious institutions as the 
old-time frontiersman. The earlier settlers, mostly American 
stock, have moved to the industrial centers. The Church mem- 
bership in the Columbia River, Idaho and Montana State Con- 
ferences should be viewed against the background of a stationary 
or declining population. Under these conditions it is impossible 
to make rapid progress, and if the Church holds its own it is 
doing remarkably well. 

3. Then there has been the depression in the lumber industry 
in the coastal section of the Northwest. This was due to the 
let-down in certain types of building operation. As a result 
there has been an unusually large number of lumber men out 
of employment, and the Northwest will have to contend with 
this condition for some time to come. This activity is rural- 
industrial, and the people who are associated with the industry 
are not religiously inclined as a general rule. The Church, 
however, dares not leave them without a ministry, and when 
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\ 
conditions of unemployment arise it is necessary to double our 
effort and increase the activities of our ministry to them. 

Recently the Superintendent of the Department of Rural 
Work has met with a considerable number of the pastors from 
these frontier communities. All the preachers on the Redwood- 
Shasta District met at Ukiah for a week of conference and 
training. The total travel of the forty preachers who were 
present was over fifteen thousand miles. 

An even greater problem of distance was revealed in the 
gathering of the Nevada Mission District, where fourteen 
preachers traveled a total of eleven thousand miles. Without 
the assistance of the Board it would be impossible for these 
men to get together for inspiration, counsel and mutual aid. 
It is no uncommon thing for a pastor to have points on his 
charge from eighty to one hundred miles apart. 

Our greatest difficulty here, as elsewhere, is that of getting 
men who have the ability and are willing to invest themselves 
in a ministry to this mission field. There have been outstanding 
demonstrations of the kind of program that will win out in 
these frontier communities. Our progress will necessarily be 
slow, because of the inability to secure enough of the right kind 
of leadership. 

We must not slacken in our endeavors, but rather make up 
our minds to stay by the task, strengthening our work as oppor- 
tunity shall arise and continuing in our beneficent ministry. 


EVANGELISM 


While the Church of Christ must inevitably be broad enough 
to be social, it is imperative that the Church shall at the same 
time be big enough to be different. We believe in the whole 
program of social and related activities fostered by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. However, in the development of these social 
and general community interests, it may be well to remember 
that only as we succeed in buttressing and undergirding such 
varied activities with vital spiritual considerations can we hope 
to realize the supreme objective of a normal gospel ministry: 
the spiritual enrichment of life. LEcclesiastical history reveals 
the fact that whenever Methodism or any other branch of the 
Christian Church registered real progress in Kingdom service, 
the Church moved forward on her knees, lifted to higher. levels 
by a great volume of intercessory prayer. 

In the midst of Methodism’s multitudinous activities, the 
Department of Evangelism has served as a sort of spiritual 
balance wheel, constantly thrusting the supreme objective con- 
templated by these activities into the foreground of our think- 
ing. During the past quadrennium, certain readjustments of 
evangelistic viewpoint, interpretation and procedure have been 
effected that are worthy of mention: 
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1. The establishment of a bureau of evangelistic accredit- 
ment, with a fairly complete check on the personal records and 
methods of many professional evangelists, has measurably 
reduced the liabilities involved by the employment of that type 
of evangelistic ministry, without destroying any of its real 
assets, and placed scores of Pastors under lasting obligation to 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

2. The full-time employment of a limited number of reliable 
and thoroughly equipped evangelists, whose services are period- 
ically made available to needy Churches and districts that are 
largely missionary in character, is another form of evangelistic 
service that has elicited many expressions of appreciation from 
the field. 

3. The training and development of pastor evangelists, 
located in sparsely settled sections, with a definitely defined 
ministerial obligation to special groups not reached by the reg- 
ular Church program, such as residents of the mining and 
logging camps, the oil fields, and other similar groupings, has 
abundantly justified our financial investments and borne an 
increasingly worthwhile Kingdom fruitage. 

4. Personal Evangelism, as the normal method of spiritual 
development and Church growth, has been consistently empha- 
sized. The strength of the Infant Church was due to the wit- 
nessing power of its members, as well as that of its ministers. 
It is the strength of any cause—live, aggressive men and women 
whose faith in an enterprise is great enough to make it a matter 
of inner compulsion for them to urge the legitimacy of its claims 
upon others. Reinerius, the papal inquisitor, reporting against 
the Waldenses, in the thirteenth century, declared: “He who 
has been a disciple for seven days looks out some one whom he 
may teach in his turn, so that there is a continual increase.” 
We read that, in Korea, a probationer is not eligible to full 
membership in the Methodist Episcopal Church until he can 
point to one or more souls he has personally led to Christ. I 
cannot escape the conviction that, unless we precede and supple- 
ment our periodic efforts in mass evangelism with a daily pro- 
gram of personal, individual evangelism, we cannot hope to 
register results as we ought. 

5. The advent of the community survey and the adoption of 
the constituency roll have broadened the field of evangelistic 
endeavor and definitely determined the respective spiritual 
responsibilities of the Churches in a given place, while the tradi- 
tional conception of evangelism has been enriched and enlarged 
to include all of life’s activities and relationships, in harmony 
with the slogan, “Hvangelization of all of life.” 


EVANGELISTS IN NEEDY FIELDS 
In order to meet the demand for evangelists in needy mis- 
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sionary fields, the Department, as previously indicated, employs 
a few well-trained and informed workers. 

The large number of districts that are asking for these trained 
evangelists indicates at once the great need there is for this 
type of service and testifies to the great value of these special 
workers. The shortage of funds prevents us from meeting the 
request of a number of these very needy Districts. 

In our consideration of their needs, the Department classifies 
the Districts as follows: 

1. Semi-Missionary Districts. 

2. Purely Missionary Districts. 

A Semi-Missionary District is one in which, judging from the 
salaries paid and the territory served, we could not expect to 
receive from the field, by the way of free-will offerings, much 
more than one-half of the underwritten salary of the approved 
evangelist. Forty-nine such Districts have asked for a trained 
evangelist. 

A purely Missionary District is one in which, judging from 
the salaries paid, and the territories served, we could not expect 
to receive from the field, by way of free-will offering, much, if 
anything, toward the salary of the approved evangelist. Under 
this classification we would include the placing of such evange- 
lists as work in sparsely settled regions, newly developing sec- 
tions, depleted territory, in logging camps and mining camps, 
among Negroes and foreign-speaking groups. Fifty-two such 
districts have asked for one of our trained evangelists. 

We cite from the studies of a few of the Districts appealing 
for help. One Superintendent says that if he could secure the 
letters of the non-churched Church members on his District he 
would more than double the membership. On one District there 
are fifty communities that have no Church privileges; on 
another there are twenty-one pastorless charges, eighty-one 
communities that have no Church services, and 2,231 children 
who have no Sunday School privileges. Still another District 
reports ten pastorless charges, 150 communities that have no 
Church services, and at least 10,000 children who have no 
Sunday School privileges. Without a definite, constructive, 
evangelistic program, with trained leadership, such rural com- 
munities, from a religious standpoint, are doomed. 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM 


Because evangelism was not meeting with the success it had 
met with in former years, the Department gave itself to a study 
that might lead to the discovery, if possible, of some method 
that might help remedy this condition. At once it was made 
evident that the public method, at its best, made little or no 
effort to reach any but those who belonged to the families of 
the members of the Church, those who attended its Sunday 
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School, and those who strayed into its services. Whole areas 
of people, as well as whole areas of life, were being omitted. 
Vast multitudes of unsaved and unchurched people were neg- 
lected or forgotten. 1 

A typical industrial town of some 20,000 population, recently 
studied, has a railroad running through the middle of it. 
Between the railroad and the river live more than half of the 
people, and in that territory’ is most of the degradation and 
poverty, squalor and need, flagrant vice and crime. But all 
the white Protestant Churches are on the other side of the rail- 
road. The community, from an evangelistic point of view, is 
well nigh totally neglected. A survey of the down-town section 
of a large city showed a population of some seventy thousand, 
over fifty thousand of them white, more people living in the 
area than ever before; and yet, within twenty-five years, in 
which the territory had gone through pronounced social changes, 
two-thirds of the white Protestant Churches had been aban- 
doned or moved away, and those that remained were able to 
account for less than one in twenty-five of the local white 
population in the rolls of both Church and Sunday School. 

Explanations of various kinds are freely offered for situations 
such as these, but when they are all considered the fact remains 
that, under the traditional type of evangelism in our Protestant 
Churches, the boy and girl born and reared in a Christian home 
will in all likelihood become a Christian, and people coming 
from conditions of the other sort in all likelihood will not. 
This is not to say the gospel is not equal to the needs of these 
people. It is only to say that our evangelism has not been of a 
kind adapted to reach them. 

It may well be asked just what is this personal visitation 
program. In brief, it is an effort to train the membership of 
the Church, and set it to work in a personal effort to win their 
neighbors and friends to an acceptance of Jesus Christ as a 
personal Saviour, and to influence them to unite with the Church 
and help bring the Kingdom of God upon earth. In order to do 
this in a systematic and successful way a survey is made of the 
community to discover the responsibility of the Church in regard 
to the unsaved and unchurched who reside there. A definite 
period is set for the visitation, when the Church members, led 
by the Pastor, go out two by two and visit the discovered people 
and seek to win them. ‘The plan is simple and as old as the 
times of the New Testament, when Jesus and his disciples prac- 
ticed it, and won their first recruits. 

In a number of instances an evangelist trained and particu- 
larly adapted to this type of evangelistic effort is furnished by 
the Department to inspire confidence in the Pastor and his 
members. The plan has met with the most phenomenal success 
where it has been adequately prepared for and conscientiously 
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worked. Laymen take to it in a remarkable way, when they 
once catch the vision, and see how naturally a religious approach 
can be made. 

With reference to the personal visitation campaign a Pastor 
writes: 

“1st. It enlists and trains Church members to do what is 
their continual privilege and duty to do: lead people into the 
Christian. life. ° 

“2nd. It gives opportunity for a better understanding of 
what the Christian life means and what is expected of new 
converts; it brings them into the Church with useful personal 
relations already established. 

“3rd. It develops a method of all-year evangelism. 

“4th. It furnishes a proper peak for all other Church activi- 
ties, athletic, social, teaching, and one where natural groups 
can participate in evangelism. 

“5th. It makes evangelism a natural human work. Out of 
this method I have seen the most consistent Christians whom 
I know come, and they, in turn, have become useful evangelists. 

“6th. It is the best and most successful form of adult 
evangelism. 

“th. It creates and promotes in the Church an atmosphere 
of natural spirituality that expects to become useful, and my 
observation is that the percentage of useful, working converts 
is very high. 

“8th. It has a very low rate of post-revival mortality.” 


HOSPITAL WORK 


There are fifty-nine hospital chaplains who report to the 
Department on their religious work among the patients. A few 
of these are aided financially, while almost all of them receive 
literature and other helps from the Department. One out- 
standing piece of work is done by our chaplain at the Mayo 
Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. In his report, Dr. Gillis gives 
these interesting facts about the institution: 

Number of registrations of patients during a recent year, 66,959. 
Average per month, 5,580. 

Number of nationalities represented, 45. 

Number of physicians and surgeons on the clinic staff, 310. 
Non-medical employees, 830. 

Professional employees, 288. 

Nurses, 845. 


Of those assigned to hospitals, 3,488 were here alone and 
2,469 were of no religious faith. 

Of the 66,959 registrations, more than 10,500 were Meth- 
odists. Dr. Gillis says: 

“An average of about three friends or relatives come with 
or visit each of these patients, making more than 30,000 Meth- 
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odists coming to Rochester last year. Many of these friends 
of the sick I visit in the sick rooms, at our Church services, 
and in the class for visitors I teach in our Church School each 
Sunday. 

“There are five great hospitals under the medical direction 
of the Clinic. My regular schedule takes me through all of 
these at least once each week, and in eases of need much 
oftener. The special calls some days bring me into all of these 
hospitals. During the past year some distinguished Methodists 
have been here as patients, from our own Church and the 
Church, South. 

“During the year I have averaged more than 1,200 visits 
each month, and sought to minister to the spiritual welfare of 
each patient, praying with many of them where opportunity 
afforded and seeking to bring to them a sense of God’s nearness 
and grace. I put myself at the service of every patient and do 
for them anything they request, if it is at all possible.” 


ARMY AND NAVY CHAPLAINS 


The Methodist chaplains in the Army and Navy are kept in 
touch with their church through the Department of Evangelism. 
There are 200,000 boys and men (mostly boys) in our Army 
and Navy. They are away from parents and friends and all 
the helpful environment of Church life. They are at an impres- 
sionable age and are thrown in the midst of a wide variety of 
influence. They are naturally too much detached from social 
privileges of a wholesome and helpful nature. As long as we 
must maintain an Army and Navy, the Church cannot evade 
the responsibility of meeting the religious needs of the enlisted 
men. The best way of meeting this responsibility is through 
the agency of the Army and Navy chaplains. The duties of 
these representatives of the Church are many and varied. Every 
new man, on arriving, is interviewed, and his religious faith 
ascertained. Each Christian is encouraged to continue his 
religious habits and asked to join in the religious program of 
post or ship. Those who are not related to any church are 
urged to select carefully their close friends, and to attend as 
many of the religious services as possible. ‘The chaplain, on 
the average, ministers to about 1,200 men each week. Besides 
conducting services regularly, he visits in the hospital and 
writes letters home for the men; he gives personal interviews, 
arranges for entertainments, distributes books, periodicals, and 
other reading matter; he solemnizes marriages amd conducts 
funerals; he preaches in Churches, and lectures to many outside 
organizations regarding his work with the men. 

The chaplains are separated from their brother Pastors in 
civil life, and sometimes the lonely chaplain feels that his 
Church, if it has not forsaken him, has, at least, temporarily 
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forgotten him. For the Church ever to forget or neglect the 
chaplains would be a crime. The chaplain endeavors at all 
times to make the officers and men feel that the Church really 
cares for them, and is interested in their welfare. The chaplain 
comes into closer personal contact with his men than does the 
minister in civilian life with his congregation and members. 
He has great influence with the men. 

Of the 125 chaplains in the Army, 18 are Methodist, and of 
the eighty-two in the Navy, ten are Methodist. The Depart- 
ment helps the chaplains financially in the carrying out of their 
programs for the enlisted men. The Superintendent of the 
Department of Evangelism visits the chaplains from time to 
time, and seeks to assure them and the Methodist service boys 
that the Church of their choice does not forget them. 


SUMMER EVANGELISM 


Another service rendered by the Department is in its program 
of Summer evangelistic work. During the summer-time 
America is in the open. The countryside is filled with tourists ; 
auto camps are crowded; beaches and other resorts are swarm- 
ing with people. On Sundays the multitudes, in many of these 
places, sometimes exceed ten or twenty thousaud. But little 
or nothing was done for them. In the State of New Hampshire, 
the summer playground of the East, with the aid of Dr. J. N. 
Seaver, Superintendent of the Northern District, we secured 
the publication of a map of the “King’s Highway,” with every 
church in the State, Catholic or Protestant, marked, indicating 
the denomination and the road that leads to it. A lst of 
Churches, with the hours of service, has been prepared to go 
with it. These maps were distributed by thousands throughout 
New Hampshire. At least one was placed in every post-office, 
hotel and church, and at cross-roads up and down the State. 
The Interdenominational Commission made stickers to go on 
the windows of cars, stores, etc., calling to the attention of 
everybody the opportunity of going to the Church of their choice 
by way of the “King’s Highway.” 

As a result of this piece of publicity, there was a much larger 
Church attendance in the State during the summer of 1927 
than on previous years. It is our intention to extend the plan 
to other States Hast and West, so that no vacationist anywhere 
Foss have an excuse for non-Church attendance while away from 
home. 

In the number of the national parks we have regular services, 
notably in the Glacier National Park, where our missionary at 
Browning, Montana, carries on extension work. In a letter to 
the office he writes: “Services are held in Glacier Park, Black- 
foot Government Boarding School, and in a number of schooi 
houses and road camps on the reservation. There are five Sunday 
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Schools organized. The people of the country rally to this 
work very heartily. During the park season services are held 
for the tourists and employees of Glacier National Park. These 
services have been held in the Many Glacier Hotel and Glacier 
Park Hotel, and in Going-to-the-Sun Chalets. Thousands of 
tourists are reached every year in this manner.” 

At Onset, on Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, we have a special — 
open air service each Sunday evening during the summer 
months. Thousands of people are assembled for religious wor- 
ship who otherwise would not attend a Church service. We 
secure for these meetings the best preachers possible, and a 
strong, ringing evangelistic message is usually the deliverance 
from the platform of the open-air auditorium. We are seeking 
to extend this work, and during the past summer a number of 
Pastors from other popular resorts have been taken to Onset 
to study the plan and program, and to arrange for something 
akin to it at their places next season. 

The Department of Evangelism has, for a number of years, 
operated two Gospel Auto-trucks for the purpose of doing evan- 
gelistic work during the summer months. In this effort the 
Rural Department and the Bureau of Foreign-language Work 
have co-operated. The persons in charge of the truck do house- 
to-house visitation, especially in the isolated rural communities 
where people do not have immediate access to Church services. 
In this house-to-house visitation the workers are supposed to 
leave tracts and free literature, discuss Church relations and 
family and personal religion with the members of the house- 
hold. One of the best items is the distribution of Bibles, Testa- 
ments and portions of the Scripture, and tracts and other litera- 
ture to the foreign-speaking families of the communities. The 
American Bible Society has co-operated in providing Bibles, 
Testaments, and portions of the same for this purpose. These 
are sold whenever possible, but the missionary element is never 
forgotten, and many a little Scripture text is left with a family, 
so that it can be read in the language of the family, this many 
times being a new experience for both the extension service 
worker and for the family. Many decadent communities have 
been revived and led to a general countryside religious 
awakening. 


PASTOR EVANGELISTS 


While the Department of Evangelism has sought to give con- 
stant and careful attention to work of the evangelists who do 
District or special work, its chief concern has been for the 
Pastors and the Churches. Our policy has not been so much 
to stress the evangelist and the annual evangelistic meeting, 
as to put emphasis on Pastor evangelism, and to develop: in 
the Churches an all-year-round evangelistic program, ‘The 
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Department therefore set itself to work to reach Pastors, and 
through demonstrations give them practice in meeting and 
interviewing people regarding their personal relationship to 
Jesus Christ. In these demonstrations eight or ten Pastors 
are brought together at a Central Church having a large, care- 
fully prepared constituency. These .Pastors remain from 
Monday morning till Friday evening. The mornings are given 
over to prayer and the discussion of methods and program- 
building, leading up to the afternoon and evening visitation 
among the unsaved of the community. Each Pastor usually 
goes out with a layman, and in this way the training is extended 
to the membership of the local Church. 

A goodly number of evangelists, District Superintendents 
and Pastors have become so proficient in the personal-approach 
method that the Department makes use of them to meet the 
ever-increasing demands made upon it for this type of service. 
In all, there are now about 6,500 Pastors in our Church who 
have been in one or more of these demonstrations of practical 
evangelism. 

In a number of our cities our Pastors hold street meetings. 
Notably is this true in Chicago, where a number of city Pastors 
and students of Garrett Biblical Institute engage in this work, 
under the leadership of Professor Frank O. Beck. Some of the 
meetings are quite largely attended, and some results have been 
achieved. We have listed the names of some 800 Methodist 
Episcopal Pastors who avail themselves of the opportunity to 
deliver a short, crisp, vital message at the noon hour in the 
shops and factories in our great industrial centers. 


EVANGELISM—FINANCE 


The Superintendent had not been long in the work of the 
Department of Evangelism before he heard from all sections 
of the Church that many Churches were unable to engage in 
evangelistic services, because all the time and strength of the 
pastor and workers were given over to pay the interest on debts, 
or to lift the mortgage that seemed to threaten their very lives. 
The Department devised a plan to meet this situation. It 
secured the services of Dr. David E. Kendall, an outstanding 
Pastor-evangelist, and set him at work with a number of these 
Churches. The plan was to hold evangelistic services for a 
week or two, and when the people were enheartened and hopeful, 
to lead them in a campaign to lift their debt. The success of 
the plan has been our embarrassment. At this writing we have 
more Churches asking for such help than we can possibly care 
for in a year’s time. We have just recently added another man 
to help in this type of work. The spiritual reaction on the 
Churches has been as remarkable as has been the ease with 
which the debts have been raised. 
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INDIAN WORK 


In 1736 John Wesley came to America to preach to the 
Indians. In 1816 John Stewart began preaching among the 
Wyandot Indians of Upper Sandusky, Ohio. The interest that 
grew out of his work was one of the influences that led three 
years later (1819) ito the organization of the Missionary and 
Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1833 
Jason Lee, a member of the New England Conference, answered 
the call of the Indians of the Northwest for the “White Man’s 
Book of Heaven.” He was the first missionary to cross the 
Rockies, where he established an Indian mission in the Willa- 
mette Valley. 

From such beginnings as these the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has continued her work among the Indians, until to-day 
she is at work in forty-eight separate communities, representing 
thirty different tribes in New York, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington and 
Montana. 

Our Church is engaged in various types of work. Considera- 
ble emphasis is put on evangelism and educational work. The 
Indians need education, a social ministry in the communities 
in which they live, and a personal religion that will transform 
the lives of individwals. In its program the Church seeks to 
meet all these needs. 

One of the important features of our work is that carried 
on in co-operation with other denominations at government 
boarding schools, where we are sharing in the support of six 
religious-work directors, who are reaching eight such schools 
with a program of religious work which means much for the 
new generation of Indians, many of whom never return to the 
reservation, but go out to find their places in the hfe and 
activities of our towns and cities. The lives of thousands of our 
brightest Indian youths are under the direct influence of the 
work of these religious-work directors. 

Including pastors (eleven of whom are Indians), evangelists, _ 
school superintendents, teachers, field matrons, house matrons, 
and religious-work directors, we are employing about sixty 
persons in our Indian work. One of our pastors is the Rev. 
Louis Bruce, who won distinction as a baseball player and 
member of the pennant-winning Athletics of Philadelphia. Of 
him Connie Mack wrote: “He was a great favorite with all 
the players, and he was clean all the way through.” One of our 
recent converts is the Indiam who is said to have served as the 
model for the Indian head that appears on the buffalo nickel. 

Within the past few years the Church has aided in building 
a Church and community house for the Cherokees at Pembroke, 
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North Carolina; a Church and Community House for the 
Mohawks at Hogansburg, New York; a Community House 
for the Iroquois at Versailles, New York; a Church for the 
Chippewas at Charlevoix, Michigan; a Children’s Home for 
the Chippewas at Odanah, Wisconsin; a Church for the Chippe- 
was at Pine Bend, Minnesota; a parsonage for the Klamaths 
and Modocs at Modoc Point, Oregon; a Church for the Kla- 
maths, Modocs and Piutes at Beatty, Oregon; a Church for 
the Piutes at Schurz, Nevada; and in remodeling a school 
building for the Navajos at Farmington, New Mexico. 

In other words, we have done more to improve our property 
used for Indian missions in the past few years than we had 
done in the preceding fifty years. The older buildings were 
largely one-room buildings, ill-adapted to the needs of the 
present. The entire work has received a new impetus from 
the carrying out of this much-needed building program, and 
membership gains have been most encouraging. The Indians 
themselves have provided nearly one-half of the entire cost of 
the buildings. 

Despite the fact that several denominations are sharing in 
the Indian work, there are still fifty thousand Indians among 
whom no Church is at work. The responsibility for work among 
approximately ten thousand of these neglected Indians has been 
assigned to the Methodist Episcopal Church. One of the prob: 
lems we face is that of measuring up to this need at a time 
when appropriations for work must be cut because of a decline 
in income. At several points the Indians themselves are defi- 
nitely requesting that we begin work among them. The neg- 
lected fields assigned to the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
to be found in the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Minnesota. 


MetHopism’s ForrIGN-LANGUAGE WORK 


aThe foreign-language work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

in the United States is organized into Conferences, Mission 
Conferences and Missions. There are now ten foreign-language 
Conferences, namely, four German, four Swedish and two Nor- 
wegian and Danish. Several other of these foreign-language 
Conferences during the past few years have merged with our 
English-language work. Thousands of members who are now 
classed as English-speaking have come from these foreign- 
language Churches. Their contribution in terms of leadership, 
members and property has been very considerable. 

In addition to the above organized Conferences there are two 
Mission Conferences, namely, the Pacific Swedish and the Porto 
Rico. 

There are also seven missions, namely, Bilingual, Hawaii, 
Latin-American, Norwegian-Danish, Pacific Chinese, Pacific 
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Japanese and Southwest Spanish. The two Mission Confer- 
ences and the seven missions report 258 effective ministers and 
268 charges or Churches, with 19,864 full members. They 
report 414 Sunday Schools, with 2,788 officers and teachers, 
and an enrollment of 38,992 Sunday School pupils. The pas- 
toral reports show 2,923 baptisms and 3,643 members received 
on trial. ‘These Churches and missions during the past Con- 
ference year paid for ministerial support $94,558, and gave 
for all benevolences $43,724. 

The Pastors of our language Churches preach their sermons 
each Sunday in the following languages: Czech, Chinese, 
Danish, Finnish, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Japa- 
nese, Korean, Lithuanian, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Slovak, Spanish, Swedish, Syrian and Welsh. 

How long will the foreign-language Church be essential? 
Conservative estimates place the period from twenty-five to 
thirty-five years, especially in the larger and less Americanized 
groups. But the language situation has already become acute 
in many foreign-language Churches, due to the presence of the 
adults whose knowledge of Englsh is comparatively slight, and 
the children and young people who know English well, but are 
losing the mother tongue. The foreign-language Pastor recog- 
nizes his language handicaps, and dreads the ordeal of speaking 
in English in the presence of these young people. Some Pastors 
are working hard to master English, and a few have already 
opened English services. 

Young men who are preparing for our foreign-language min- 
istry are being urged to perfect themselves in the use of English, 
so that eventually they may be in fact bi-lingual ministers. 
This may mean that these bi-lingual ministers will become the 
Pastors of English-language Churches, ministering to people 
of their own language group in missions or departments con- 
nected with the English-language Church. Unless our younger 
foreign-language Pastors may look forward to some such service, 
their field of activity in the future will be exceedingly limited. 

One of the serious administrative problems in the Bureau 
of Foreign Language Work at the present time is how to make 
provision for the support of a group of older men who, because 
of these changed conditions, will probably have to retire in the 
near future. Some of these men have few annuity years to 
their credit. In some instances they have served the Church 
as local preachers for long periods of years, and now in old 
age are without homes, furniture, bank account, salary, and 
even pension. 

The Bureau, at its last meeting, appointed a committee to 
confer with the Board of Pensions and Relief to make some 
provision to meet this crisis. 

Recent studies seem to show an increasing number of foreign- 
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language peoples are taking up their residences in the parishes 
of our English-speaking Churches. In some cases they may 
have attended the language Church in the colony from whence 
they have moved. If unshepherded, these newcomers become 
immediately the privilege and responsibility of the local Pastor 
and Church. 

The immigration laws have changed the status of our increase 
in racial groups, but we have with us great numbers of the 
second, and, in some instances, the third generation of young 
people. Many of these form great masses of unchurched people 
in our great cities. The rapid changes in our industrial situa- 
tion caused migration within cities, so that many changes should 
be made. For instance, the John Huss Bohemian Church, 
Chicago, is really a Polish mission for children, and it is a very 
good one. Other illustrations could be given. Population 
trends have increased this difficulty. The modern migration of 
Mexican peoples and of colored citizens has added to the com- 
plexity. 

The solution has not been found. We believe, however, that 
we must have more adequate studies of every project, and also 
of new ones that are needed. We must continue to train leader- 
ship, both from racial groups and from people of American 
background who understand the culture of the group with whom 
they work, and, in addition, both types of leaders must have 
American training. We must continue our efforts to bring this 
work to full self-support. We must plan for more adequate 
buildings. We must plan our work so that the results of these 
foreign-language and polyglot Churches will eventually become 
a part of the warp and woof of our regular Methodist Episcopal 
Church, just as the people are becoming a part of the warp 
and woof of our national life. We must build the program of 
the Church so that it will be shot through with the spirit and 
life of Christ, until it shall capture in every center these young 
people for the Kingdom of our Lord. 


THE PACIFIC JAPANESE MISSION 


The Pacific Japanese Mission covers the western half of the 
United States with a Japanese population estimated at 150,000, 
including the American-born children. Of these, 30,000 are 
in Los Angeles, 10,000 in San Francisco and the bay cities, 
and from several hundred to several thousand each in all the 
larger western cities. In the valleys of California and Colorado 
are numbers of Japanese farmers. 

There are approximately 5,000 Japanese Christians in the 
group. Buddhists are bending every effort to win and hold the 
great majority, their activities far exceeding anything to be 
seen in the Orient. Their chief rallying ery is the injustice, 
the materialism, and the wickedness of America, which, they 
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argue, shows the inferiority and failure of Christianity. Their 
whole movement is essentially anti-American, and tries to hold 
the Japanese for Japan. 

We have twenty-one organized Japanese Methodist Churches 
in the chief centers, with 1,700 members. Self-support has 
averaged $30,000 a year the past few years, and in World Service 
giving they rank tenth in the western section, with an average 
giving of $2.56 per member last year. This matter of self- 
support should be pressed as rapidly as possible. This policy 
would probably bring a large number of these Churches to self- 
support during the next three or four years. 

The most pressing need has to do with the saving of the 
second generation. There are 46,000 of these children and 
young people. While adults are gradually decreasing in number, 
the younger generation is increasing at the rate of 5,000 a year. 


THE PACIFIC CHINESE MISSION 


Our Chinese work is at present in a very precarious condition. 
Investigations show that a large majority of the American-born 
Chinese cannot make a public address in their mother tongue, 
that they cannot understand the preaching of Pastors brought 
here from China, and that few of them now frequent any 
religious services of any kind anywhere. 

Other organizations do not meet their social or religious need, 
and they are now found in clubs, dance halls, and similar resorts. 
No denomination is making a bid for them in any definite way. 
These young people are to be found in Chinatown by thousands. 
This group of American-born Chinese constitutes our greatest 
field of obligation and opportunity. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church must accept this challenge, and make the conquest of 
this field, or retreat from it in confusion and defeat. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN MISSION 


The Latin-American Mission reports fifty-seven evangelistic 
and thirty-four regular Christian educational workers on thirty- 
two circuits, with seventy preaching places and 108 different 
centers. During the year 1927 they ministered to 54,628 differ- 
ent people in a personal way. 6,240 gospel messages were 
delivered at as many services, with a total attendance of 246,635. 
3,157 Bibles and 54,182 pieces of Christian literature were 
placed or sold. Work was secured for 729 men, help given in 
2,294 cases of poverty; 3,910 received medical attention. ‘The 
fifty-four Sunday Schools have a membership of 2,898, the 
forty-two Epworth and Junior Leagues number 1,176, and 
sixty students were sent forth to secure a Christian education, 
within 12 months. 

Perhaps there is no more significant or interesting develop- 
ment in the unfolding program of the Mission than the intensive 
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emphasis and definite projection of plans which are being laid 
for the training of student Pastors and future leaders. There 
has been a careful reconstruction and organization of the studies 
of the Conference courses, insuring conscientious and fruitful 
work on the part of the students. 

It is to be noted that the establishment of attractive Mexican 
friendly Churches and parsonages, as, for example, the Kynett 
Memorial Friendly Center at Artesia, and the Pasadena Mexi- 
can Friendly Center, is immediately reflected in more attractive 
homes and improvements among the surrounding Mexicans’ 
domiciles. This is noted even when members of the Mission 
live in homes scattered far from these centers. 

The Centenary and World Service obligations have been paid 
in full for eight years. The use of the Every-Member-Canvass 
and of the duplex envelope system is being steadily extended. 
Self-support is slightly on the increase. 


SOUTHWEST SPANISH MISSION 


The Southwest Spanish Mission includes our work among 
Spanish-speaking Americans and Mexicans in New Mexico, and 
in parts of Arizona, Colorado and Kansas. There are eighteen 
Pastoral charges and a total Church membership of 1,239. The 
Sunday School enrollment is 1,440, and the Epworth League 
membership is 890. Churches paid on pastoral support for the 
year 1926, $5,091. The work in this field has always been 
difficult, and our progress has been slow. There is a great need, 
however, for the ministry which the Church can offer. Our 
biggest problem at present is that of securing and supporting 
adequately trained leaders for the work. 


THE BI-LINGUAL MISSION 


The Bi-lingual Mission was organized in 1924. It is made 
up of the foreign-language Churches and missions not included 
in the membership of some other mission Conference or mission, 
and of certain English-language Churches whose chief activities 
are among foreign-language groups. The ministers of the Bi- 
lingual Mission retain their membership in the English-language 
Conferences where their charges are located, and the quarterly 
Conferences of the Bi-lingual Churches are held by the District 
Superintendents of the English-speaking Conferences in which 
they are located. For purposes of administration the Mission 
is assigned to the Detroit Area. The Churches of the Mission 
are distributed throughout eighteen Areas, forty English Con- 
ferences, and sixty-eight Districts. 

The Bi-lingual Mission now includes 105 Churches, Missions 
and Departments. These Churches are served by 101 ministers 
and supplies. The racial distribution of the Churches in the 
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Mission is: Italian, fifty-two; Czech, twelve; Spanish-speaking, 
six; All Nations Churches, eight; Finnish and Portuguese, four 
each; Chinese, Polish and Slovak, three each; French, Korean, 
Lithuanian and Russian, two each; Armenian, German, Japa- 
nese, Hungarian, Syrian and Welsh, one each ; a total of eighteen 
nationalities. 

The membership of the Churches is reported as 7,240; num- 
ber of baptisms for the year 1927—adults 311, children 563. 

The Churches of the Mission paid toward pastoral support, 
during the year 1927, $17,556, a gain over the previous year 
of $4,070. They paid toward all benevolences $19,446, a gain 
in benevolent giving of $3,805. The amount paid toward cur- 
rent expenses was $42,225. The total for ministerial support, 
all benevolences, and current expenses was $92,685. 

The Mission is conducting 103 Sunday Schools. These 
schools are superintended and taught by 1,004 officers and 
teachers, 391 of them from racial groups. The Sunday School 
enrollment is 14,401, a gain of 1,826. The average attendance 
is 8,475. The week-day school enrollment is 1,065. The daily 
vacation Church School enrollment is 3,030. The Epworth 
Leagues report a senior membership of 1,868 and a junior mem- 
bership of 1,080. The Pastors report 43,861 home calls for 
the year. 

The Mission has forty-one Church buildings used exclusively 
for language work. About thirty congregations are housed in 
English Churches. About twenty use rented halls or public 
school buildings. There are twenty furnished parsonages. 

The Pastors of the Bi-lingual Mission preach each Sunday in 
the following languages: Armenian, Czech, Chinese, Finnish, 
French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Lithua- 
nian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Slovak, Spanish, Syrian and 
Welsh. 

The Bi-lingual Mission has promoted mutual fellowship 
between the foreign-language and English Churches. — Self- 
support has been encouraged and stimulated. Statistical infor- 
mation has been lifted? from the columns of Conference minutes 
and given publicity in the Church. The Bi-lingual Churches 
and Pastors have enjoyed unified Episcopal supervision. 

The quadrennium has not been without its administrative 
difficulties. Legislation calculated to meet these difficulties is 
being proposed to the General Conference. 


Worx In Mormon TERRITORY 


Our work in Mormon territory goes steadily on. The sacri- 
ficial efforts of our missionaries in this territory are worthy of 
special mention. From a recent report of the Superintendent 
of the Mission we quote: | 

“Whatever our opportunities and achievements may have 
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been in the past, the future holds a brighter outlook for Protes- 
tanism in Utah than ever before. We have come over a hard 
way to our present standing. Protestantism is no longer stig- 
matized by those who were once our bitter opponents. The day 
of wrangling and bitterness is past. There is friendliness 
everywhere and a willingness on the part of both Mormon and 
Protestant to co-operate in carrying out the great issues which 
have as their objectives the betterment of the citizenship in 
Utah. There is a universal recognition of an undeniable fact 
—that Protestantism has a place in Utah, and that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has a distinctive contribution to make 
to every aggressive movement that has as its goal the better- 
ment of State-wide conditions.” 


Necro Work 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 


The Mississippi Flood brought distress and poverty to 
thousands of people, many of whom lost everything they pos- 
sessed. The membership in four Negro Annual Conferences 
was seriously affected, ninety-five ministers and their families 
being forced to flee for their lives, while fifty-three Churches 
and parsonages were rendered unfit for use. Every rural Pastor 
in the Baton Rouge District, Louisiana Conference, was forced 
from his home. In response to the appeal sent out by the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, a total of over $70,000 
was voluntarily remitted by friends from every section of the 
country. In addition to the nearly 100 preachers and their 
families who were granted financial assistance from the Flood 
Fund in order to tide them over so serious an emergency, a 
number of Churches that were ruined by the general devastation 
resulting from the overflow of the Mississippi River are now 
being rebuilt. The greatest sufferers were among our colored 
brethren. No investment which the Methodist Episcopal Church 
ever made in humanity has brought more satisfactory returns 
than her appropriations toward the support of our Christian 
and educational activities in behalf of the Negroes of the South 
and in other sections of the United States. 

It may be of interest to note, in this connection, that the 
New Orleans Area, composed exclusively of Negro Conferences, 
stands at the head of the list in proportionate World Service 
contributions. Every Conference and thirty-two out of the 
forty-one Superintendents’ Districts in the New Orleans Area 
registered an increase in World Service giving during 1927. 


PASTOR TRAINING COURSES FOR NEGROES 


Our summer schools for the training of rural Pastors have 
been an outstanding feature of our work for the past ten years. 
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During this period we have granted nearly 1,400 scholarships 
to Pastors serving rural appointments. In 1927 we conducted 
three schools. One was at Waveland, Mississippi, to serve min- 
isters from Louisiana and Mississippi, another at Claflin College, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, for the South Carolina Confer- 
ence, and another at Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, for the Little Rock Conference. 

The Pastors’ School at Little Rock was conducted at the 
same time the State Normal Summer School for public school 
teachers was on. We arranged for an exchange of teachers 
between the Normal School and the Pastors’ School, and also 
arranged our classes so that Pastors could attend certain classes 
of the teachers’ course of study, and, in like manner, the teach- 
ers could attend certain Pastors’ classes. 

The noon hour was given to an address to the entire school 
on some phase of community work in which both teacher and 
Pastor should be interested. The association of Pastors’ train- 
ing with public school teachers’ training was new. It 
‘brought these two important leaders into close contact and 
had them face the community together. We believe this to 
be the beginning of one of the most forward-looking pieces of 
work we have been able to do in our training courses. 

Because of a reduced missionary income, we faced the embar- 
rassment of having more men from Louisiana and Mississippi 
anxious to attend our school than we were able to provide for. 
So keen is the interest in this type of work, and so appreciative 
are the men of the training they get in the rural Pastors’ 
schools, that our brethren of Louisiana and Mississippi con- 
tributed $600 to the support of their school this year. This, 
added to the appropriation of the Board, made possible the 
attendance of sixty-six ministers at the Waveland, Mississippi, 
Summer School. 

In the three schools promoted by our Board during 1927, 179 
Pastors were enrolled. 


THE LARGER PARISH PLAN 


The first adventure of our Negro Churches into the “larger 
parish” is in the “Pocahontas Larger Parish.” The parish is 
the outgrowth of four years of study and work. by the Pocahontas 
Community Church in the coal fields of West Virginia. 

There are seven charges in the parish; four ministers and 
two social workers make the staff. The purpose of the parish 
is to carry to the mining centers in the parish a type of social 
and religious program which will lift the standard of living 
among the miners and their children. 

The pastor has secured the consent of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to study the parish with the view of supporting its social 
and educational program. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE CITY 


More than 30 per cent of our Negro population live in cities 
of 2,500 inhabitants or more. Among white people the per- 
centage is slightly more than 50 per cent, but the Negro, like 
the white man, is looking to the city as the ultimate place for 
a career. He finds the monetary return for his labor in the city 
is larger, educational advantages are superior, and health is 
better protected, housing more attractive and comfortable, and 
social life more congenial. 

Dr. George E. Haynes, of the Federal Church Council, strik- 
ingly says: “The Negro is part of this whirl toward the. city. 
He cannot keep out of it if he would! He would not be out of 
it if he could.” 

In his urban trend of population it is very apparent that 
the Negro is a part of a general trend of American economic 
life which is pushing him in a steady stream toward urban life. 


NEGROES HEADED TOWARD INDUSTRY 


The last ten years reveal the fact that the Negro has gained 
a permanent hold in the industries of the Southern cities and 
in the great industrial and commercial cities of the North. He 
has convinced himself that he can make good and live in the 
North. He can stand the climate and meet the exacting con- 
ditions of community life. Less Negroes are going South in’ 
the winter than at any time in the past ten years. Indication 
of this disposition to remain in the North is the fact that he 
is developing business enterprises, such as banks, insurance 
companies, and a few industries, which give assurance’ of per- 
manence. By far the greatest investment he has made in 
Northern communities is in Churches. In many cases groups 
of Southern people have bargained to invest more than $100,000 
in the buying of Churches from white congregations which have 
moved to suburban localities. Devoted as the Negro is to his 
Church, the buying of these properties is the finest argument 
we have for his permanence in Northern centers. 

In 1910, for example, 90 per cent of the Negroes in North- 
ern cities were engaged in domestic and personal service. To-day 
in cities like Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago and 
smaller cities, there are as many, and in some cases more men 
and women in manufacturing, mechanical and trade and trans- 
portation pursuits than in the personal domestic service group. 
Statistics show that the Negro worker is rapidly increasing in 
the industrial occupation. Government reports show that 
between 1890 and 1910, Negroes increased in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits 165.3 per cent, and in trade and trans- 
portation 129.5 per cent. In other words, as far back as 1910, 
Negroes were going into industrial and commercial occupations 
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as rapidly as they were entering domestic and personal service. 
The period from 1910 to 1930, when the facts are assembled, 
will show a remarkable change in Negro employment. All of 
this faces the Negro Church up. to a new challenge, and Negro 
leadership must be taught to appreciate this fact and adjust its 
ministry to meet what may almost be a new social order. 


NEGRO SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Scholarship Committee of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension has been generous in its consideration 
of colored students. We have instructors of religious education 
at Wiley College, Sam Huston College, Clark College, Rust 
College, and we are about to place one in Philander Smith 
College; all of whom are products of the Board’s training 
program. 

The time is here when districts must have the benefit of 
trained men and women in the field of Religious Education to 
lead in the development of a program which will be distinctly 
youth’s. There is no question about our Pastors and District 
Superintendents being ready to support such a program. We 
must get promising young men and women ready for this serv- 
ice and work out a plan for their support. 


NEGRO CHURCH EXTENSION 


With a large number of unfinished buildings throughout the 
country, and with others that have gone on to completion and 
are carrying heavy debts, the large reduction in Church exten- 
sion appropriations has been a source of constant uneasiness. 
We have an increasing number of suitable Churches for Negro 
congregations, but up to date they are the exceptions rather 
than the rule. - 

WesteyY FounpATIon Work 


The Wesley Foundation work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is the program of the Church in ministering to Method- 
ist students at State universities and at other tax-supported or 
non-Methodist schools. 

The Centenary survey of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension for this particular field was made by Dr. 
James C. Baker, of Urbana, Illinois, the ablest man in the 
country for such a task. That survey attracted the attention of 
many Annual Conferences to these new enterprises, and lifted 
the Wesley Foundation idea into a wholly new place in the 
consciousness of the people. Under the leadership of the four 
men mentioned, and with the increased Centenary resources 
of the two co-operating boards, the Wesley Foundation move- 
ment soon gained recognition as an essential factor in the pro- 
gram of the Church. 
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GROWTH. 


In 1918 there were twenty operating points for Wesley Foun- 
dation work. Most of them were unorganized, or very loosely 
organized. We are now operating in sixty centers, many of 
them having well-developed, comprehensive programs. In 1918 
there were four full-time workers. By 1927 the number had 
increased to forty-two, fourteen women and twenty-eight men, 
whose work is supplemented by the efforts of at least sixty local 
Pastors. The maintenance budget provided by the two co-oper- 
ating boards has grown from $6,000 in 1918 to nearly $100,000 
in 1927. Ten other places are ready for full-time workers, and 
are suffering seriously for the lack of them, yet there are no 
local or missionary funds available for these new enterprises. 
Fortunately, a number of other communities have been able to 
go ahead with the work with very little assistance from the 
Joint Committee. 

A DEFINITION 


According to Dr. James C. Baker, of Urbana, Illinois, the 
foremost exponent of this program, the purpose of a Wesley 
Foundation is “to provide a Church for college and university 
students that will offer: 

1. A shrine for worship. 

2. A school for religious education. 

3. A home away from home: 

4. A laboratory for training lay leaders in Church activities. 

5. A recruiting station for the ministry, for missionary work 
at home and abroad, and for other specialized Kingdom tasks.” 
In other words, a “Wesley Foundation is a spiritual Alma 
Mater.” 

Another able worker, Rev. Robert G. Bowden, of Indianola 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, under the general caption for the 
Student Center, “A Home Away From Home,” defines his pro- 
gram as a quadrilateral: “Worship, Religious Education, Social 
Activities, and Pastoral Guidance.” 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 


An interesting and important outgrowth of the Wesley Foun- 
dation work has been demand for the development of schools 
of religion at State universities and other independent schools. 
A number of such schools are already in existence and the move- 
ment seems likely to be widely extended. 


ONE TESTIMONY 


On the closing Sunday morning of the university year at 
Norman, Oklahoma, the service in our Church was largely in 
the hands of the students who were about to be graduated. A 
young woman was the final speaker. Her appreciation of the 
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Church was an unconscious expression of the ideals of a Wesley 
Foundation. 

She said: “The first Sunday morning after we arrived in 
Norman as ordinary Freshmen you brought us to Sunday School 
and to Church. You made us feel at home. You initiated us 
into all the organizations of the Church. 

“During these years we have lived with you, learning, grow- 
ing, and leading the lives your experience and wisdom have 
shown us. We have come to know, to love, and to follow Jesus, 
who alone makes university life complete. 

“You have given us knowledge; you have given us the oppor- 
tunity to express our ideas; you have given us wholesome fun 
and recreation; you have brought great men to help us and be 
our friends. We understand and appreciate the sacrifices you 
have made in order to aid us in this splendid way. 

“You are our examples—may we ever hold high the torch of 
service you have lighted for us. You have been, are, and always 
will be the supreme influence in life at its best. You are the 
biggest thing in university life. 

“You have shared our joys and our sorrows—we thank you. 
As ‘we take our places in other Churches, we will cherish the 
beautiful memories of life with you, and shall ever try to live up 
to the ideals you have given us.” 


THe Froop In New ENGLAND 


The New England Flood, which wrought such serious devas- 
tation, particularly in Vermont, in the fall of 1927, created an 
emergency task for the Board. The flood came so suddenly and 
passed so quickly that many failed to realize its significance; 
yet experienced Red Cross workers, Secretary Herbert Hoover 
and others rated the flood as one of America’s major calamities. 
A considerable number of our Churches were flooded and a 
score of our Church members were drowned. Others lost not 
only their property but their means of livelihood. An early 
appeal was sent out to the Church press, and this was followed 
by a special appeal to the Churches of Methodism to help to 
make good the losses to property, and to aid in the support of 
Churches in the stricken communities. At the time of the 
writing of this report the total amount of the collections from 
the Churches could not be known. However, emergency appro- 
priations have been made, and, in co-operation with the com- 
mittee in charge of the Z1on’s Herald Relief Fund, every effort 
has been made and will be made to relieve the distress, and to 
put the work in the affected communities back on a stable basis. 


FINANCE 


As the financial statement at the end of this report will show, 
our Centenary and World Service income has steadily decreased 
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during the quadrennium. The big slump came in 1924, the 
first year of the quadrennium, with the result we have had 
available for administration through our General Fund just 
about half the sum we had during the previous quadrennium. 

Our Permanent Fund has increased $1,944,425.43 during the 
past four years, bringing the total of the fund to $5,468,155.59 
as of October 31st, 1927. The additions to the fund came 
from the following sources: 


AUMUITY ARG ESaet eaeeretiet tices Some = ceive cree $701,058.66 
Bequests for the Permanent Fund............. 178,854.55 
Gifts| for! Special) Trusts. £205 !20la/028) wold miele 132,009.59 

_ Returned and Transferred Donations.......... 123,758.35 
Appropriations for Revolving Fund........... 400,000.00 
Net Undesignated Income from Loan Fund.... 408,744.28 
Totally. siiiolis 2h. OPAL Da. oh. clsla ste $1,944,425.43 


Under our By-Laws the net undesignated income from the 
Loan Fund is added to the new Revolving Fund authorized by 
the last General Conference. As soon as this fund becomes 
substantially larger and begins to “revolve,” it may be deemed 
advisable to make the net undesignated income from the Per- 
manent Fund available for Administration Expense. This 
would eliminate that unpopular item, “Overhead,” from our 
appropriations and make it possible for us to administer for 
our work 100 cents of every dollar we receive from the annual 
benevolent contributions of the Churches. 

At the end of our last fiscal year we had annuity contracts 
outstanding totalling $1,907,742.76. All annuity gifts, except 
where the donor has stipulated otherwise, remain in our Per- 
manent Fund after the death of the annuitants, and the income 
only is available for use. This policy gives us an increasing 
income from this fund over the amount required to meet our 
annuity payments, and makes possible the suggestion made 
above for caring for our administration expense. 


Facing THE FUTURE 


The present excessive financial pressure upon the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, prompted by the seri- 
ousness of certain local situations involving the possible loss 
of some of our Church and parsonage properties, plus a demand 
from other quarters for financial co-operation in behalf of an 
expansion program in the face of a shrinking income, constitutes 
our present major administrative problem as we look forward to 
the work of the coming quadrennium, A clear understanding 
on the part of all concerned of the several causes underlying 
these developments would measurably forestall certain forms of 
criticism and eliminate the likelihood of hurtful antagonisms. 
Our Staff discussions, based upon extensive field contacts and 
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observations, seem to center about the following main con- 
siderations: 

1—The present situation is largely the result of our educa- 
tional procedure, creating higher standards for Church equip- 
ment and program, which has prompted many Churches, no 
longer satisfied with their inadequate facilities, to undertake 
building and maintenance enterprises which have in many 
instances proven to be beyond their ability to finance during 
the period contemplated, owing to the mounting costs of build- 
ing and maintenance, with no proportionate increase in income 
to the wage earners and salaried members of the local congre- 
gation which must face the material obligations involved. Many 
of these Churches never intended to burden the Board of Home 
Missions with additional appeals for financial aid, but now find 
themselves compelled to do so, even though unable, for the 
reasons above mentioned, to cover their own committals in 
behalf of the World Service Fund. In consequence, the Board 
is confronted with the exceedingly delicate problem of attempt- 
ing to reckon with unusual financial demands out of a heart- 
breakingly depleted treasury. We ought to add that in most 
cases these building enterprises were perfectly legitimate and 
highly commendable. Under normal conditions, no serious 
financial embarrassments would probably have accrued. 

2—The financial co-operation of the Board in demonstration 
projects of several types—Churches, community houses, leader- 
ship programs, etc.—is another instance of the embarrassment 
of success. Contrary to the general understanding that, when 
once educated to appreciate their real value, such projects could 
be financed by the local Church and the community served, 
the result, in many instances, has been the creation of a desire 
for similar types of equipment and service, backed by a demand 
that the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension help 
to multiply undertakings of this sort far beyond its financial 
ability to co-operate. 

Due largely to the lack of funds, as well as to a change of 
departmental policy, the Board has been compelled to discon- 
tinue the multiplication of such demonstration projects. Per- 
haps it may be just as well to make the impact more general 
by endeavoring to lift the whole Church gradually, rather than 
to make it possible for a few Churches to so outdistance the 
rest that they cannot hope to catch up, or, in their haste to do 
so, find it imperative to depend upon the Board for a measure 
of material support which is manifestly impossible, notwith- 
standing the legitimacy of the claim that similar aid was granted 
to other Churches, neither more worthy nor more needy. 

3—The Centenary and Interchurch Movements were only the 
first two chapters of a Book of Revelation of religious needs 
and opportunities for sacrificial service and financial investment 
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with which the Church of Christ must reckon in America, as 
well as overseas. Alert District Superintendents and Pastors 
are discovering desperately crucial religious and social needs 
far beyond anything ever revealed during Centenary days, to 
their embarrassment and ours. We are faced with tremen- 
dously attractive Kingdom service opportunities, absolutely 
impossible of acceptance by the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension until we have both the men and the money 
to challenge these possibilities. As previously intimated, the 
larger parish plan is destined to make a vital contribution 
toward some sort of a solution of this delicate and difficult 
problem, particularly if we shall succeed in enlisting the services 
of a consecrated lay ministry by the re-establishment of a func- 
tioning local preacher system and are able to capitalize our 
laymen’s associations in the interest of a definite evangelistic 
program. 

4—There is a pronounced and developing conviction abroad 
that the ten-year survey will shortly have served its purpose and 
may then become an increasing administrative liability, not 
only because of the slump in World Service giving, which means 
a shrinkage of $136,000 in Home Board funds available for 
appropriation to the field for the current year, but on account 
of changing conditions which that ten-year preview, however 
scientific, could not anticipate. We are not suggesting another 
national survey by Home Board representatives or by outside 
survey experts, but raising the question as to whether a quad- 
rennial survey, conducted simultaneously by our District and 
Area leadership who are familiar with and willing to face 
frankly all of the implications involved, may not serve to 
equalize matters and be conducive to a more satisfactory distri-, 
bution of Conference and District appropriations, as well as a 
oetter understanding all around. A redistribution of available 
funds in the light of such a restudy of needs and opportunities 
by our local leadership might also result in a more equitable 
division of responsibility in these matters between the Confer- 
ence Boards and the National Board, and simplify administra- 
tive procedure. Even then, the needs of strictly missionary 
Conferences would have to be kept in mind in the determination 
of the equities involved. 

5—Another factor that seems pertinent to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of our present dilemma in the administration of available 
financial resources grows out of the feeling of unfairness preva- 
lent among those of our Conferences which are making heroic 
efforts to keep up the standard of their World Service contribu- 
tions, yet are required to share recurring annual cuts propor- 
tionately with certain other Conferences which are equally able 
financially, but for reasons best known to themselves, register a 
constant annual decrease in World Service giving. This does 
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not, of course, apply to Conferences in strictly missionary terri- 
tory which have, as a rule, made enviable records. Neither does 
it apply to Conferences which have been temporarily incapaci- 
tated, financially, on account of crop failures, floods and similar 
calamities. The suggestion has come from some sections of 
the field that the slump in the World Service contributions of 
individual Conferences be kept in mind in our future efforts 
to determine Home Board appropriation equities. The adoption 
of such a policy would, we believe, be unsound administrative 
procedure in a connectional Church like ours and the suggestion 
cannot therefore be countenanced. On the other hand, it is 
equally unMethodistic, as a policy of District administrative 
procedure, to assume the responsibility of making direct appro- 
priations from World Service Funds in order to solve District 
financial problems, however acute they may appear to be. Great 
patience and the utmost mutual consideration in all of our 
administrative relationships is essential to the largest realization 
of our common Kingdom objectives. 

The opportunity for constructive Christian service and worth- 
while achievement was never greater nor more challenging than 
now. The present total income of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension is wholly inadequate to meet legitimately 
classified and emergency needs throughout the connection, with 
little or no opportunity for normal expansion. We have reason 
to believe that, if we can find a way to bring our Church as a 
whole to a keen realization of the desperateness of certain finan- 
cial problems confronting many of our present projects, and an 
awakening Church consciousness can be adequately challenged 
by the greatness of our Kingdom expansion opportunities; if we 
can succeed in overcoming the tendency, in many quarters, to 
divorce the financial and spiritual phases of the total Kingdom 
enterprise, and, during this remaining year of the current quad- 
rennium, can undergird the whole program of procedure and 
activities with a new baptism of the Holy Spirit and a veritable 
contagion of evangelistic endeavor, we shall hasten the solution 
of our financial and the related problems that now distress us. 

If, in this day of exceptional privilege and challenging serv- 
ice opportunities, a man can live so on the surface of things 
that the pang of the world pain never strikes deeply into his 
own bosom; that he never gets beneath the burdens and the 
inequalities of life, due to human selfishness, prejudice, and a 
false racial superiority complex; that he never feels the tragedy 
of a wasted, a mis-spent life, a lost soul—if he has no heart 
for these things, the Kingdom of God, as their supreme remedy, 
will arouse in him no consuming enthusiasm. But let his soul 
be saturated with a sense of human need; let him get his own 
heart underneath the hurts of life; let him feel himself a citizen 
of the race-wide democracy of suffering; let him know some- 
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thing of the reality of the heartbreak of Gethsemane and the 
tragedy of Calvary—then all that is manly in him, everything 
that has kinship with God, will rise to hail the coming of the 
Kingdom as that which insures the emancipation of men, and 
creates an actual brotherhood in the midst of them. If that 
Japanese leader at the Washington Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments was correct in his insistence that all the 
world is looking to America for light and faith, then the Church 
of Christ in America must see to it that America shall not fail 
the world by insuring to that leadership the impact of vital 
lety. 
ae Respectfully submitted, 


Ei. D. Kouustept 
Corresponding Secretary 
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PERMANENT FUND 
Balance Sheet October 31, 1927 


ASSETS 
CASH+ON CELAIND esses oot os Sets ep tractore ious 2s Miedo AS ahah Giclee « $25,231.49 
Loans TO CHURCHES: 
T RCI ED EE ome diem ea nh Obrisd.oo5 dames oa ees : a 
ving Bund)... sence at er lee ee 402,230. 
Ba dete ae ———— 1,394,311.61 
Bonps: 
Ratlroadeponds' sn sah. cere eee... noc ae $552,250.00 
Guaranteed Real Estate tye B Bonds — 315,000.00 
Public Utility and Other Bonds. 288,500.00 
————— _ 1,155,750.00 
Morteacess, Nortss, Erc.: 
Guaranteed Mortgages.............5.. $201,000.00 
Other Mortgages, Notes, ete........... 876,547 .49 : 
———————- 1,077,547.49 
STOCKS=GDONATED) 2, 5. crs <cO ete o's = ae dees Oe ware 105,800.00 
REAL Estats: 
Wesley Building, Philadelphia......... $1,140,000 .00 
Other Real Estate..... a ee sac ane | 555,840 .00 
: ee ER 
FURNITURE AND OFFICE EHQUIPMENT.........0........-4- 13,675.00 
Totals --r ese ee ee see eres $5,468,155 .59 


DISTRIBUTED as FoLLows 


Loan Funp: 
Subject to Annuities. .....7.5......8. $1,301,735 .83 
Not Subject to Annuities: 
Undesignated........ $1,966,289 .95 
Designated. <i jae 102,657 .17 
Revolving Fund...... 942,859.12 


Surplis- 3. 2 2238 )% 53,572.17 

—————. 3,065,378 .41 
————_——— $4,367,114. 24 
Home Mission Funp: 


Subject to: Annuities Fs... 7...5)..... $606,006 . 93 
Not Subject to Annuities: ; 
Undesignated........ $353,780.45 
Designated .4 2 5.5. 141,253 .97 
=a“ 495 034 42 


| 1,101,041.35 
ToES. 3 22 Sib Be 8s) eee eee $5,468, 155.59 


———_—_—=== 
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DISBURSEMENTS BY CONFERENCES FOR MAINTENANCE AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION FOR FOUR YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 31, 1927 


CoNFERENCE Maintenance Church Total 
i ‘ Extension 

Wisbamees,... ebayer... h. gage} 19; $28, 246.71 $38, 082.50 $66, 329.21 
Atlamtate: 6. oA Gee ehes...wese Ops Be 14) 828.33 10, 107.50 24; 935.83 
(IBENiIMOrG +: w IGS ete ei = Dente Ss. 114} 172.21 105, 259.50 219} 431.71 
Bi-Lingual Mission. ............... Ss: 34} ASO SZ 2IT = tonite e056 cia 34) 446.22 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic!..........00.. FE. 37, 146.54 15, 560.00 52,706. 54 
Wahtorrie... .(.(h6- Taste. 00. dee ee Soe 127} 892.02 105; 935.92 233, 827.94 
Galifornia iGerman .01) 6%. ....68232 F, 14) 469.09 2} 02200 16,491.09 
Central'Alabama:)..\)3°0 2... 48 C.F. 16, 908.75 15,812.50 82,721.25 
Central:Germaniis oS.) b... . ESE 8 F, 22; 910.00 19, 837.00 42,747.00 
Central dlinois 20 svete... <a F, 42, 620.84 23,515.10 66, 135.94 
Central Missouri..............- C.S8. 15; 848.33 12,117.93 27,966.26 
Gentral(New York .v5..50.....055385 F. 3750.27 34,795.00 95, 545.27 
Central Pennsylvania.............. S.} 71,938.88 26, 464.97 98,403.85 
Gentral ‘Swedish }4 0 00......600.5 KF. 23, 280.00 1,818.43 25,098.43 
Central Tennessee... - 2.0... . 2.0008 F. 19,045.00 9,332.75 28,377.75 
Ghicago Northwest. .........-...05 F. 18, 044.57 15,060.00 33,104.57 
Goloradol, 2. 6. JOR SSBR.L0%.. 5. 1G. F. 125,451.04 47,070.30 172} 521.34 
Columbia River (if. F206... 2G. F. 67, 242.92 31,464.35 F 2 
Daibtath..... 00,080.17... ERG F. 52,613.65 17,186.60 69, 800.25 
Delaware... .. OR -OPS OL 2... 108 C.S8. 29, 687.47 81,728.25 111,415.72 
Des iMoines .. 26. 911.000. 5 RS F. 43,767.55 21,586.50 65,354.05 
Wetroib ee. sc te eh all cose tee F. 139, 239 .96 51,464.51 190, 704. 47 
MastrGerman . (OUR oe. 3s a ee 8. 9,771.25 6,500.00 16,271.25 
Hast Tennessee..... A SGcdingaien bo Coe 13,727.50 6, 162.00 19,889.50 
Hastern' Swedish >. 25%... 5. 2th 8.) 23,832.07 3,685.00 27,517.07 

THOS hintere siolerdars gO 41,032.00 19,612.00 60, 644.00 
Florida 8. 20, 220.00 7,585.00 27,755.00 
Genesee. . as 61,817.50 68,955.00 130,772.50 
Georgia iE. 28, 806 -00 6, 881.19 35,687.19 
Hawaii Mission 5. 113,811.60 7,058.50 120,870.10 
Holston =i 130,672.49 67, 189.66 197, 862.15 
LUD ER TCS (to eton mt eee Maleate re 55, 167 -97 33, 130.00 88, 297 .97 
Indiana iE. 43) 623.09 39; 627.41 $3) 250.50 
Inter-Mountain ke 46, 756.22 18,551.50 65, 307.72 
foweosse.. ie Oe Teese EF. 20, 185.65 12) 427.50 32) 613.15 
USES BS IRS REE Fae 8. 46, 838.09 40, 204.77 87, 042.86 
ASenTEGey SEE ete: here wd © F. 56, 435.89 14, 280.00 70,715.89 
Latin-American Mission........... . 295,766.07 96,545.05 392,311.12 
LOS havea 00 20 Dn ea Oreo ee CLS. 56, 628.92 67,633.75 124, 262.67 
Thincolnyy, ; ac Seeks ets > bakeete< tees C. 58. 23,474.90 5,205.00 28,679.90 
Mnattle ROC cya. tue: elasousainapenso\sape.6 C. 8. 18,611.00 17,413.00 36,024.00 
WOUIGIAN Wirete ieee epee tens sa oar C.S8. 36, 360.83 24,505.71 60, 866. 54 
WEBIIG Ra Ae te See ett catateeis anbtete z 8. 41,704.32 23,389.16 65,093.48 
Mitebig anier ster: ne i-th tote lett ririe si F. 83,194.05 28,475.84 111, 669.89 
IMEI TIES OOS ata ieternteardologs fer» Tle 5 0) e0s EF 58, 442.49 22,890.00 81,332.49 
WVIESSISSIDDMcreradueie sete On rate ere ® Cz) 14, 237.50 24, 833.27 39,070.77 
IWisSourls At A284 Sterne os Beats ot F. 17,291.59 7,901.88 25,193.47 
Montana Statet crac thc. foc da ks hoe 117,728.24 26, 549.25 144, 277.49 
INelorask ay. a2 AN it Gpacaano att cert F, 101,048.00 54,062.69 155, 110.69 
ING WALKS Se oat etiete esi eye! ume na see Ss. 170, 176.26 56, 330.00 226, 506. 26 
New Hingland jae ache was s. 216, 469.20 33, 208.79 249,677.99 
New England Southern............5. 62,826.79 7,415.00 70,241.79 
New. Hampshire). iscGt tye. cies » eevee 8. 35, 169.21 6,542.17 41,711.38 
ING wi) CLSOViaree itee ios acieye Peeps; fevers Ss. 71,355.85 19,327.75 90, 683.60 
News Mexicans crteys  emroni neta acer F. 37,789.30 16, 233.94 54,023.24 
INI ZR Goa op ALS ae oe ee eee pec rio Ss. 223,219.93 85,572.00 308,791.93 
Newsy orks Waste ots ent @rwcmuy o4 S| 384,628.44 89,350.00] 473,978.44 
North: Carouna 02 450 ence es 10, 490.00 12,653.00 23,143.00 
INGOTS BM AKOCR ctw cere sic aiele © sastters F, 73,471.47 12, 456. 26 85,927.73 
Don tlie ra chi arneys e etteyray ase slays) aneslesia oe) ols Ss. 23, 253.66 22,714.12 45,967.78 
NortheBast ObiO. wee < ais hore oe iy 148, 650.60 53,945.00]: 202, 595.60 
Northern Minnesota............+.- 1 75,819.68 44,400.35 120, 220.03 
Northern New York.........:..... Ss. 40,900.49 12,525.00 53,425.49 
Northern Swedish.............--.. F 13, 341.25 5, 840.00 19,181.25 
Northwest Indiana.............-+- EF 75, 108.39 197,101.10 272, 209.49 
INOTehWcstllOWa ote au gos na maeie cil. 38, 849.33 29,185.50 68, 034.83 
Northwest Kansas...-..---+++++ piri st 25, 147.27 12,617.56 37, 764.83 
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CoNFERENCE 


Norwegian and Danish............ F. 


Norwegian-Danish Mission......... 


(Oke Eee MO wnoany Be 
Pacific Chinese Mission............ F. 
Pacific German ..... avsalids . oho ways F, 
Pacific Japanese Mission........... F. 
Pacific Swedish Mission Conf....... Ee. 
Philadelphia oc accep. gene a neo 
Pittepureh onc de auapeer cae ere slates 
Porto! Rico, Mission’. va.‘ nour. « «hasta% 
Btigepimound western e fee nes wetted 
Roel Rivera: <4yn tea ee deere 
Saint Johns Rivers sary spy eps «= olbere < 
Dats) cohen. Gucge oe < acshen cigs 
SSVEHNENE soc. |. trend aged eepriereis's)e a. 
Southw@arolina) ja matey. sss .C. 
South Florida Mission......... ip Oe 
SGutherine, 0: «sto tgera spe, cap ais enclaves 
Southern California........... Re 
Southern Illinois.............. sietene 
Southwest Kansas............. Aysyese 
Southwest Spanish Mission......... 
SRONNCRSORS .o2 s elem cee sebee held Cc 
PEXAH Steno cies sence pore erpels ose C. 
BE OVacernreaaiecs ss 

Upper Iowa 
Upper Mississippi............... C.S 
Utah Mission 


md a 


Fed Co Pa Pad af a Pf Pad a on 


Washington... ira dae obese s ouaete g : 
West-Ohto <0) tae Gs Got ooo ieee 
West. Virginia .:jcry cea ih oe» eae F, 
West. Wisconsin i 4/5255 oo. se aes F. 
Western Norwegian-Danish........ F, 
Western Swedish..............400- 
Wallington : oes weiceastes tes + <2) ed 
WASCOUSIB a. .0 Lane Poth oo lope 
Wy Onin. « brs asets os +o. dere 
Wiyonting- state des sek pGann aces 
To Revolying Fund .o.. 5. +. bor stow 
Miscellaneous Items. ................ 


Maintenance Church Total 
Extension 

$30,911.67 $5,080.00 $35,991. 
21,793.33 154.00 21,947. 
38, 998.87 31, 843.50 70, 842. 
99,242.10 62,089.48 161,331. 
82,300.61 , 004.08 116, 304 
51,548.78 29, 497 .03 81,045 
12,925.94 1,240.00 14,165 
75,017.18 24,996.17 100,013 
18,601.96 2,300.00 20,901 
124,559.91 59,782.20 184, 342 
191,060.12 139, 965.00 331,025 
246, 802.04 23,118.05 269, 920 
154,715.58 28,044.40 182,759 
260, 103.33 84, 646.25 344,749 
33, 842.98 26, 026.83 59, 869 
126,017.14 53,075.00 179, 092 
13,825.00 6, 250.00 20,075 
13, 486.25 11,353.50 24,839 
12, 809.00 13, 132.50 25,941 
61, 545.00 13,685.00 75,230 
122,064.44 93, 247.90 215,312 
36, 251.66 31, 238.87 67, 490 
31,990.42 9,998.77 41,989 
87,639.40 26, 669.00 114, 308 
8, 845.00 5, 805.00 14,650 
23,525.00 20, 582.40 44,107 
57,038.83 56,731.50 113,770 
33, 385.43 11,915.00 45,300 
9,334.50 19,380.50 28,715 
61,771.83 26, 117.50 87, 889 
28,636.60 6, 196.00 34, 832 
49, 130.05 33, 440.00 82, 570 
79,258.52 42,913.75 122,172 
20,810.00 22, 430.00 43, 240 
57,716.67 42,784.50 100, 501 
49,776.44 10,653.50 60, 429 
28,275.00 6, 886.00 35, 161 
14,776.25 2,990.00 17,766 
28, 366.89 17,363.50 45,730 
52,142.59 22,813.95 74,956 
77, 359.08 20, 653.96 98,013 
41,072.55 13,426.40 54,498. 
oat ane 473,981.50 473,981. 
52, 468.49 190.21 52,658 
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Mrs. W. Raymond Brown, 123 Washington Park, Bath, N. Y. 
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Publisher and Business Manager of General Publications, Mrs. 
George W. Keen, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Ninety Conferences are organized as follows: 

ATISMIATTOSy Sin Girtals oe hivscce eae ete se ETRE ooo OMA Sa sae «sats 6,051 
Wesleyan. Service: Guilds Wmits eed ois siee clete errs p. 89 
Young, Woman’s Auxiliaries). 3%). S990 Uso sO A ese 615 
Queen Hsther Circles... suescnaaetl. - se tad etieadiels oho had » & 2,897 
Home sGuard, Companies ac: nierevsmtece sitet e setae eneronen ore ere 1,707 
Mothers’ JewelsoBands aicclh 6 Ae MY. SE. BY. OE 2,411 

Total. organizations. Preece tas os os wishole ci toveinieic os 13,770 
MEMBERSHIP 

PNtbb-6 NG ENG Kars) wee ROMO ROR ERR RPT eo Oa ACR POOR OUNCE ne OOIO ODO OIC 245,404 
Honorary « (Men) isad sane ai staal fils of teeth, Rao saeb 16,557 
CONTETERECE fej sforsrssh)e otoyeyerel He CG hs SoMa ALAl> ERT fe Bet 1,167 
Wesleyan--Service; Guild jciustenpetyl. dared. stasis oS. 1,863 
Young Woman’s Auxiliaries, Queen Esther Circles..... 68,917 

. Home Guards, Mothers’ .Jewelss .4ttodeusld -Qb85 «anol 135,360 

Total Membership.............. REISATF seis eae cleo as 469,268 

Total increase for Quadrennium.............. 20,992 
FINANCES 


Total receipts for the quadrennium are as follows: 


OZ SAO 24 oo awctakererorsiat-aeln tel a ebaatwcann ore eee $2,805,735.57 

O24 OB yee ee att en CC 2,971,183.00 

MOD Gel G26 ae. nae; orosave st hone eRe 3,239,475.03 

OPA PACE «Ge RU Ra eae hates 3,232,549.93 
Grandstotaléincomes. qe cite eect ete $12,248,943.53 
Total: tinéome? 1919-19280, Pl oOOe Bais  tthit 11,276,119.69 
Total increase for Quadrennium........ $972,823.84 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Early in the quadrennium all publishing interests were moved 
to National Headquarters. With increased facilities and equip- 
ment, there has been not only a large increase in the amount 
of literature published, but also in the beauty and attractiveness 
in appearance, as well as in contents, of leaflets, booklets, pro- 
grams, etc. 

From Headquarters supplies are distributed to the following 
sales offices : 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Temple, Chicago, Ill. 

3 City Hall Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Three Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Societies also 
have sales offices: 
» Philadelphia Conferencee—1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
a. 
Pittsburgh Conference—3000 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Southern California Conference—1047 8S. Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


DEPARTMENTS—BUREAUS—STANDING COMMITTEES 


Fifty-three women are Secretaries of Departments and 
Bureaus and Chairmen of Standing Committees of the Board 
of Managers—all of whom serve without salary. 

Under Departments of organization are the Wesleyan Service 
Guild, the Young People’s and Junior Departments. Under 
Departments in charge of work in various fields of special serv- 
ice are: Deaconess Work, Field Work, Publications and Pub- 
licity, Supplies, Student Work and Life Service, Training 
Schools, Education and Personnel. 

Under Bureaus in charge of work in Mission Fields are, 
Alaska, Children’s Homes, Clinics, City Work, Epworth School 
for Girls and East St. Louis (Ill.) Slavonic Settlement, Esther 
Halls, Hospitals, Immigrant, Indian, Japanese and Korean, 
Negro, Rest Homes, Spanish (in Porto Rico and Santo 
Domingo, and in the Southwest), Utah and Wyoming, and 
White Work. 

Standing Committees of the Board of Managers include Com- 
mittees in charge of Annuities, Bequest and Devises, Christian 
Stewardship, Constitution and By-Laws, Deaconess Emergency 
and Relief Fund, Evangelism, Mite Boxes, Permanent Mis- - 
sionary Fund, Temperance, Prohibition and Christian Citizen- 
ship, and Thank Offering. 

In addition to these Departments, Bureaus and Standing 
Committees, service is being rendered by Rev. A. Preston Boyd 
(New Hampshire Conference), as Protestant Chaplain at the 
Federal Hospital No. 66 (for lepers), Carville, La., whose salary 
is paid by the Young People’s Department of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society. Mrs. Boyd is also giving fine service. 

The work among Soldiers and Sailors in the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth, N. H., is continued by Miss Edith L. Smith, a 
Deaconess, whose services are greatly appreciated. 


MISSIONARIES 


Through the Department of Education and Personnel we 
have the following vocational analysis of types of service ren- 
dered by missionaries enrolled with the Society. Of the 426 
workers listed in National Institutions, twenty-seven are men. 
The 399 women are classified as follows: 
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Superintendents. 4\.14: <Gje5%h ener 2 Steer ieG 46 
Assistant Superintendents... 2.2. ...0.0..- ee agin 27 
INUPSOSN Fe eiesscc rues 4c ee pla « Sap ebiehs sestaberenscatmentna tebe tcaee 35 
MP SACIOTS 2) teed ot. otic a ane Clee eta oe Bie chetale sarees 201 
IMAtT OMS: sacks proton 2 Se Ree ec otic aetna omen reons 50 
Officeditath oases de AREER ie octearrcegra peel. ota 11 
Social” SenrviCes mrcepobcs semaeoctuer dees aeeresrte hash bees 20 
MIsCellameGus ss 2c hewn cist eras neteae racers neared Clonal 9 


In addition to these are a large number of persons who are 
serving in these capacities, but are not enrolled as missionaries. 


Retired Missionariesoisinso, . ads. ay, 2 ht 28 


DEACONESSES 


Through the Secretary of Office and Personnel of the Deacon- 
ess Department, we have the following vocational analysis of 
types of service rendered by 477 Deaconesses and thirty Asso- 
ciate Workers: 

207 are engaged in Parish Work, as Directors of Religious 
Education, Pastors’ Assistants, or Church Secretaries. 

110 are in Social Service or Settlements. 

Twenty-three are acting as Superintendents of Institutions. 

Thirteen are Nurses. 

Twenty teach in Training Schools or Missionary Schools. 

Seventeen are in Field Work—National, Conference, and 
District. 

Eight have office or secretarial positions. 

The remainder work as Traveler’s Aid, Chaplains in Hospi- 
tals, Matrons, and other forms of service recognized by the 
Church. 

Deaconesses are serving in twenty-eight Deaconess Homes or 
Institutions, and in fifty stations (not connected with Deacon- 
ess Homes or Institutions). 

Deaconesses on Leave of Absence to attend school or because 
of illness—sixty-seven. 

Retired Deaconesses—forty-three. 

During the quadrennium the Deaconess Pension funds of the 
Methodist Deaconess Association, the German Central Deacon- 
ess Association, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and of 
the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work have been 
added to the Harris Trust Fund for pensions of Methodist 
Deaconesses. From this fund the Deaconesses of the Church 
receive their pensions upon application of the Deaconess Admin- 
istration with which they have served, and granted after 
approval by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work. This plan has proven to be very satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

In all phases of its activities perhaps none has more local 
interest than that of the Deaconess Department of the Woman’s 
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Home Missionary Society. Except in a few instances, this De- 
partment is dependent upon local support, from the community 
which the institution serves. Every Deaconess Home does, 
however, have support from the National Treasury, in that one- 
half of the dues of all members of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Auxiliaries in the town or city in which the Deaconess Home 
is located is given to its support. 

In 1925 the Woman’s Home Missionary Society mourned the 
loss of one of its devoted leaders, and in this loss the Deaconess 
Department was especially bereaved ‘by the passing into the life 
beyond of the Secretary of this Department—Mrs. D. B. Street, 
of Washington, D. C. Her service for the Deaconess Depart- 
ment and her devotion to the Deaconesses will never be for- 
gotten. Of blessed memory she is numbered among those, 


“Whose angel faces smile, 
Whom we have loved long since 
And lost awhile.” 


The Secretary of Office and Personnel and the Bureau Secre- 
taries cared for the Deaconess Work of the Society until October, 
1927, without a Secretary of the Department. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Managers held.in Baltimore, Maryland, 
during October, 1927, Mrs. John W. Lowe, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was elected Secretary of the Deaconess Department of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. Mrs. Lowe comes to 
this important service after several years as Secretary of the 
Eastern and New England Bureau for Deaconess Work, which 
has fitted her for the high position to which she has been elected. 


CONFERENCE WORK 


Workers serving in Conference Institutions are, according te 
types of service, as follows: 


iSupéerintendentsi.. sysal as whol Hat besl ehlewewins 34 
Assistant Superintendents cis. seer oe oi clerey ates wffeue 18 
IMAtvONnS i ..0 oie ele Sarees herr werewas vist «sears se 23 
MISSTONA LLCSum era A etagor is neo ieee ia aeiie sous“) sisrele a» 14 
Nurses 22894343202 , Phil ih erie Sem ene a8 Ce Pat cee 146 
Teachers 722 as FFT NT SE RT he we Sibel. s 6 
Japanese: Worker 1345./. 2.045. MGs ore Sd le af 
SOCIAL SOURVCCne torre ce Chie ate aetinsey she shecousacleretaetes 9 
Office -‘Secrétaries 84 2220 IG LORETO Bh 15 
Employment Secretary ..........0 0. see eee eee 1 
Meochnician’ |. JAletl. J. aeee 1a) ohhiro tele). ie 1 
Directors==Boys?! Worksite tsb, 2. Ue ease 2 
Pharmacy Department Worker.............+..+. 1 
Nursery Workers. 2.!s5 6020004 . 0s. Bekins. 3 
MMISCCIIANCOUS! ites ccd er ne Oe tees alae tte tae ae aioe ehers 13 
Janitors and Household Help..:...........0.00.. 118 
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BUILDINGS 


A continuous Building Program is a necessity both for the 
erection of new buildings and the rebuilding and repairing of 
old buildings. During the past quadrennium the following 
buildings have been purchased or erected by the National 
Society : 


The Franklin L. Reed Jr., Home for Boys, Sager Brown Orphanage 
(Negro) Baldwin, La. 

The Day Nursery—Cincinnati Friendship Home, 641-643 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ives Memorial Home for Nurses. 

Dormitory for Spanish Boys (who serve as orderlies and helpers). 

Methodist Deaconess Sanatorium, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Robincroft Rest Home for Missionaries and Deaconesses, Pasadena, 
California. 

President’s Home and Home for Agriculturist, Bennett Academy, 
Mathiston, Miss. 

Deaconess Home, Barre, Vt. 

Girls’ Dormitory, Refectory, and Superintendent’s Office, Navajo 
Indian Mission, Farmington, N. M. 

Administration and School Building, Erie Industrial School and 
Home and Aiken Hall, Olive Hill, Ky. 

Maternity Building, Sibley Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Esther Hall, 221 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Main Building—Bancroft-Taylor Rest Home and Enlargement of 
Sunset Rest Cottage, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 

Adamson Bungalow—Robincroft Rest Home, Pasadena, California. 

Blodgett Community House, Hazleton, Pa. 

Ethel Harpst Home, Cedartown, Ga. 


Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Societies have had 
an extensive Building and Repair Program within the boun- 
daries of their own Conferences as follows: 


ESTHER HALL 


587 Melrose Street, Chicago, Ill—Rock River Conference. 

1191 Merrick Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Detroit Conference. 

2021 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa—Philadelphia Conference. 
514 Hast Thirteenth St., Des Moines, lowa.—Des Moines Conference. 


FRIENDSHIP Homess (Negro) 


300 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y—Genesee Conference. 

6100 Seotten Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Detroit Conference. 

Community Center, 278 Kaighn Ave., Camden, N. J.—New Jersey 
Conference. 

David and Margaret Home for Children, La Verne, Cal. 

Addition to. the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal. 
—Southern California Conference. 

Thomson Memorial. Building—Philadelphia Deaconess Home, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Conference. 

Hospital at. Children’s Home, Binghamton, N. Y—Wyoming Con- 
ference. 

Harrisburg Deaconess Settlement and Deaconess Home, Harrisburg, 
Pa.—Central Pennsylvania Conference. 

Settlement House, Scotts Run, W. Va.—West Virginia Conference. 
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Jersey City Deaconess Home, Jersey City, N. J.—Newark Con- 
ference. 


A total of thirty-three buildings erected or purchased and 
repaired during the quadrennium. 


DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


_The Woman’s Home Missionary Society has greatly appre- 
elated the affiliation and closer co-operation with the various 
Boards of our own Denomination. 

With the World Service Commission as associate members are 
the National Treasurer and the National Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Society. | 

Through the Committee on Co-operation with the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension—composed of an equal 
number from the Board and the Society, questions of comity 
and co-operation are carefully considered. 

The supervisory relation of the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work has been especially helpful. Except the 
Training Schools and Industrial Homes and Schools, all other 
institutions of the Society are under the three classes of work 
supervised by this Board. Especially in the Deaconess Depart- 
ment has the relationship been most co-operative, and comity 
in this Department has been most carefully observed. During 
the past quadrennium, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
has had closer relations through this Board, and the General 
Conference Commission on Deaconess Work as Related to 
Woman’s Work in the Church, with the other forms of Admin- 
istration of Deaconess Work. We believe this better under- 
standing and spirit of comity and co-operation has been mutu- 
ally beneficial to the entire Deaconess Work of the Church. 
Much of this is due to the impartial service rendered by the 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work in its advisory 
capacity to the three forms of Administration of Deaconess 
Work, viz.: The Methodist Deaconess Association, the German 
Central Deaconess Association, and the Deaconess Department 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 

Since the General Conference of 1924, the Bureau for Hos- 
pitals of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society has been 
removed from the Deaconess Department and established as the 
Bureau for Hospitals under the National organization. In its 
supervisory relationship the interests of this Bureau have had 
helpful attention from the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work. This has been true not only of Hospitals 
under the National organization, but also of those under Con- 
ference Woman’s Home Missionary Societies. j 

While the Woman’s Home Missionary Society has, since its 
inception, been in close touch with the Board of Education and. 
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the former Board of Negro Education—through the Industrial 
Homes and Schools located on the same campus in several 
instances with the colleges of those Boards. The affiliation with 
the Board of Education, since the General Conference of 1924, 
has in one instance at least become much more closely affiliated. 
Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., has become a 
joint institution with a 50-50 per cent interest in the property, 
administration and finances. The record of Bennett College 
for the first year under this administration has been so success- 
ful that the wisdom of the joint project seems to have been 
established. 

A Committee on Co-operation with the Board of Education 
has also proven very helpful. . 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


As an individual cannot live unto himself, no more can a 
Missionary Organization live into itself. Hence we gladly rec- 
ognize Interdenominational Co-operation with other Church 
organizations. With each passing year these affiliations grow 
in numbers as well as in closer ties of Christian service. 

To our long association with the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and with the Home Missions Council, we add 
another affiliation with the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. We continue our membership on the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin-America, on the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Co-operation (with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga.), on the Commission on the Church and Race Relations (of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America), 
on the Board of Christian Work in Santo Domingo, and our 
membership on the Board of Directors of the American Mission 
to Lepers. 

Because of membership in the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, we, with other Woman’s Boards of Home and Foreign 
Missions, and organizations of women for other than missionary 
service, are affihated with the Woman’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement. 

During the years of its history the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has had five National Presidents who served with 
fidelity and loyalty, each giving unique service during her 
administration. 

From 1914-1926 the Society was honored in having for its 
President, Mrs. Wilbur P. Thirkield. It is quite impossible 
to give adequate representation of the leadership and service 
rendered during these years by this consecrated and cultured 
Christian woman. Her spiritual leadership transcended all 
other characteristics. The Board of Trustees and those who 
were members of the Annual Meetings of the Board of Managers 
will never forget the inspiration of the messages with which we 
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were encouraged and inspired to attempt better service. ‘For 
all Mrs. Thirkield’ meant to the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society we are devoutly thankful. That she is still with us as a 
National Vice-President, and ready to serve with us, is a source 
of gratitude and congratulation to the organization. 

As the worthy successor of Mrs. Thirkield, Mrs. W. H. C. 
Goode, of Sidney, Ohio, was elected National President in 1926. 


OUR JUBILEE AND SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


As we approach the Anniversary of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society (in 1930), we are planning to “hallow our 
fiftieth year—for it is the Jubilee.” The Jubilee Motto. is 
“Looking Backward—Thinking Forward.” 

The first Jubilee Project was launched in 1925 as a Jubilee 
Building Program. These Buildings to be erected and paid 
for by 1930: — 

BUILDING PROGRAM 
Completed, 1926-1927 


Jesse Lee Children’s Home, Seward, Alaska. 

Harwood Home for Girls, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Esther Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Community House, Highland Boy, Bingham Canyon, Utah. 


BUILDING GOALS, 1927-1928 


Erection of Brewster Hospital, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Marcy Center, Chicago, Ill. 

Baby Fold, York, Neb. 

Hull Street Medical Mission, Boston, Mass. 


COMPLETION OF JUBILEE BUILDING PROGRAM, 1928-1930. 


Portland Center, Portland, Oregon. 
Epworth School for Girls, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS, 1926-1927 
Evangelism Stewardship 
SPECIAL PROJECT, 1927-1928 
Jubilee Membership Campaign 
SPECIAL PROJECTS, 1928-1929 anp 1929-1930 
To be announced 


The completion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society means the entrance upon a new era 
of service and responsibility which we shall accept with joy, 
believing with Dr. D. D. Forsyth of sacred memory: 

“America can be made Christian, but it will never become so 
by chance. The most consecrated efforts of us all will be required 
in the process, and in it Home Missions must play a leading 
part, for our greatest needs and our scantiest resources meet in 
our Home Mission Fields.” Bite 
Mrs. May Leonard WoopRurFr, 

National Corresponding Secretary. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


BISHOPS 
WILLIAM F.. ANDERSON.........-- 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
THEODORE S. HENDERSON........--- 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
FrepEeRICK D. Leete. .307 Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
THoMAs NICHOLSON.......- 34 Hast Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
IND NAG eR IORONARD esis cieceie) revere ark 602 Genesee Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ernest G. RICHARDSON....163 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rospert BE. JONES..... areraiereie 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 

MINISTERS 
A. F. Hughes........ b svajste onatope ets Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 
MOstern© PANGErSON crete > oreteloisis cisicie sheteasisiclet ceopmalietenene Delaware, Ohio 
Fred Winslow Adams........ 361 Sumner Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
AS YS EIMTUCH TT SOM rere cle orstetel a: oe ot ler ereleleiet fe elevates eel etely ore Sioux City, Ia. 
H. G. Goodsell.........00.0. Suite 312, 1820 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
We eam mak Cia... oss ser ckor = eiccreieesest leet ads Youngstown, Ohio 
CrH Hamilton: .nc.s. bi tieies Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Bee = MCC OYancterrs © cistercieys calcicksta aces Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss. 
Wier Je Kin Ssare cule cinte Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 
I. B. Schreckengast....Nebraska Wesleyan Uni., University Pl., Neb. 
Bo CeHiselens 2 set Backer Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
Merle N. English............ 320 N. Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 
Dict OAIB BICECM, «uc a¥a ce teicvarstere, shor over ccncerens tor siete susmemt rote Malet tan erstarene Urbana, Ill. 
DRG HNTATS cocrcterers oo cieserale oleriterste aes Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Tully. CKO) CS :s cree sieve oiaicherepetere College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 
\ifond oh dle (CTE Aan Grog Conia AODOGOU 6 ooo 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
JOHNNY RACE Se. sr6:a sys yeyelaye eucfoie totes 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
PELE SCRWED Liters ste voretensyoressiet oxcrerNeusions obek seme rer holes eaoctesn Lae St. Louis, Mo. 
Ezra S. Tipple...... .....-Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
TSC LNICHOISOINS Se ects one titre clererac clebetere’s ere-hene orate latte --Frostburg, Md. 

LAYMEN 
Leonard D. Baldwin...... Ronen ole 5.0 27 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
aie) BACCO tH a YY eric corte CORA GOS SRD. TE OO SEEAIAS SO Ota Miami, Fla. 
DING Gateh Gara acca este Union Central Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alfred He AVery x... ssc asic css <5 105 Beltran Street, Malden, Mass. 
Dix HeRowlandsee. «secrete 302 Equitable Building, Tacoma, Wash. 
William: hs-Carpenter.:...ccen. o cls erie eh ne eee Brazil, Ind. 
Hugh'S.' Magill 2... rien Le 5 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
HicAlmon :Chaffee 2c saiia. Ok is tt Box 2101, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wa. Pbersol en asi.) { aelas ayer oles tetiar -obyd scl cousrere Mount Vernon, Ia. 
Henry Ss Sicerist....,..6 pac 7200 Washington Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Katherine Sisson Phillips (Mrs. Ellis L.)..... Plandome, L. I., N. Y. 
Josep R Harker. AA estes creas eelalett rete erate coe Jacksonville, Ill. 
William Boyd ioe. 60 8% Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ta eHolgaterd sy. asccnpess-oreitva seca BE. onde Library Place, Evanston, IIl. 
ASCOUMONa Sle. Cas slarstuteatee 409 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adar Smscair “CMrssPeter Fy). 7 cnt arack eee ee Monroe, Mich. 
JudsonsGPrRosebushs.cacccecoeee eee Box 87, Appleton, Wis. 
EH. P: Blissits. | Ga& SASSER thst 170 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 
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OFFICERS 
Walla: EA nGerson shes ye giey a sreee als were Palyry fru ae President 
Thomas Nicholson.s.¢. s. os sss eee CALE AE, First Vice-President 
Joseph BesbHarkenws. sch at sta siae rcienienwsac Second Vice-President 
MerlewN.,, Hneslishes.. aci.osiadh.. add. ta. oases ts Recording Secretary 
AGO WASH Nag GLC M ecte re cc cits: shecenein eoeteiere teats Assistant Recording Secretary 
Leonard! Dis Baldwin® 17 tis.% nt. ie. Assistant Recording Secretary 
Wibert W- Barris desk Jie oa9. Sash. delasisente Hae dies Treasurer 
Mews NegiGatchiners: sh ois: hes, sas isis Bee els as chee Assistant Treasurer 
NCONATGL DS Bala Wi. cocks ssss:teccbsus ons Bosporus sta cuoteqse oe es Assistant Treasurer 
Wathiam S,sBo0Vard s* see tc. cee ee, ae Corresponding Secretary 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND ASSISTANTS 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
William S. Bovard, Secretary 


Abram W. Harris, J. P. MacMillan, Warren F. Sheldon, John W. 
Hancher, Dwight R. Furness. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES 


P. J. Maveety, Secretary 
I. Garland Penn Merrill J. Holmes 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


, Secretary 


Charles F. Boss, Jr., Mildred O. Moody, C. L. Hay, Warren P. 
Powell, Nathaniel F. Forsyth, C. A. Wagner, Hazel V. Orton. 


EPwortTH LEAGUE 
Blaine E. Kirkpatrick, Secretary 


Nelson P. Horn, Nellie M. Day, Chester L. Bower, Emma A. Robin- 
son, F. H. Butler. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FOR THE FOREIGN FIELD 
Wade Crawford Barclay 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
Corliss P. Hargraves 


MEN’s WoRK AND FIELD CULTIVATION 
Bert E. Smith 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Four years ago the report of the Board of Education closed 
with the prophetic insight that there was developing “a keener 
sense of unity among the Methodist educational interests. They 
recognize more fully their mutual obligations and try to render 
mutual service. Throughout the system ‘one increasing purpose 
runs, ” declares the report. 

Before the General Conference had closed this sense of mu- 
tuality was given legislative form in a more inclusive way than 
any Board anticipated. Four boards, dealing with educational 
institutions, institutions for Negroes, Sunday Schools and the 
Epworth League were merged into one board to be known as 
the Board of Education. It is this newly constituted Board 
which now reports for the manifold educational interests of 
Methodism. 

One year of the quadrennium passed before the charter. of 
the Board of Education could be amended to become the char- 
ter for the new Board. By the legislation constituting the 
merger, the charter had to be in proper form before the newly 
appointed Board of Trustees, forty-five in number, could take 
over the work hitherto directed by the separate boards. Mean- 
time, the legislation had provided for singleness of administra- 
tion in one corresponding secretary for all the boards. Even 
before the legal completion of the merger, the work was unified. 
It should be recorded here that each board called upon to trans- 
fer its responsibilities to the new board did so with promptness 
and hearty co-operation. 

Responsibility was lodged with the World Service Commis- 
sion to determine the headquarters for the new board. Chicago 
was selected. The business formerly conducted at New York 
and Cincinnati was transferred to Chicago. Space was secured 
in the Book Concern Building at 740 Rush Street, for the as- 
sembled interests. , 

In order to meet any contingency that might arise respecting 
title to property, the corporation of each merging board was 
preserved as a holding corporation. 

Mr. Albert W. Harris, of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
was elected treasurer of the Board and treasurer of each cor- 
poration. 

The securities formerly held by the several boards were 
brought to Chicago and the Harris Trust and Savings Bank was 
made custodian, under the treasurer, of all funds and securities. 
A unified accounting system was set up, with the assistance of 
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Arthur Anderson: & Company, Certified) Public Accountants. 
During the quadrennium the comptroller has been able -to 
present to the meetings of the Board and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the financial situation of all the interests without: the 
semblance. of obscurity or confusion. This clearness in the 
system of accounting is doubly reassuring under the stress of a 
falling income. A summary of the receipts and expenditures 
for the quadrennium will be included in this report. 

It was expected by the Church at large that the merging of 
the several boards would result in at least some reduction in 
the expense of administration. This saving was hardly to be 
expected in the salaries and expenses of the employed officers, in 
as much as the demand for an increased force in the field was far 
beyond the resources available. Some adjustments in organiza- 
tion were made by which the work was cared for with a reduced 
staff. obi 

Owing to increased cost of space, no ‘saving was effected in 
rent by the removal to Chicago. Undoubtedly the necessary 
inter-conferences among the department workers resulted in 
reduced travel expenses. The most notable saving was'in the 
expenses of board meetings. Under the separate board system 
115 members came together in annual sessions. The annual cost 
was about $11,572. Now forty-five members represent the com- 
bined interests, and the annual expense of the board and exec- 
utive committee meetings amounts to about $4,423. The total 
saving in this item alone has not been less than $30,000 for the 
quadrennium. , 

More significant than the problems of reorganization and the 
unifying of the business administration, was the merging’ of 
the mental attitudes with which the assembled workers, and the 
newly appointed members of the Board faced their tasks. Here 
were men and women whose administrative interests had been 
confined for a number of years to some one of the many inter- 
ests now brought together. It was no easy task to expand one’s 
interest to the point of thinking and acting impartially with 
respect to the distinct interests appealing for financial support. 
In a sense some of the merged interests had been thought of as 
competitors before the favor of the Church. Now they must 
co-operate as comrades. They areas the fingers on a single hand. 
Fingers either co-operate, or invite amputation. | 

I am glad to record in this report that from the first session 
of the new Board the spirit of breadth, impartiality’ and com- 
radeship characterized the employed officers and members’ of 
the Board. Not everything desirable has yet been achieved in 
correlation and efficiency of administration, but no insuperable 
obstacles are in the way of achieving a unified educational en- 
terprise involving the agencies dealing with children, youth and 
adults. 
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It should be understood that the real basis for such an edu- 
cational merger is not administrative expediency, but the inex- 
orable laws of human life. Christian education must take ac- 
count of the unfolding process of life. It cannot go faster than 
childhood unfolds to maturity. It must observe the unity of 
the individual and provide for a life that is indivisible. Phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual factors must be considered in the 
education of each individual. Neither can education escape the 
law of continuity which establishes an inter-dependency among 
the several age-groups. The education of the child, the youth 
and the adult is one unbroken process. It is this fact of one- 
ness in the whole range of education that warrants the closest 
cooperation on the part of all the agencies contributing to the 
education of individuals at any stage of their development. It 
ought not to be difficult to see how vitally pre-college education 
is related to the intellectual and spiritual adventure of the four 
years in college. It is well to hold before the boys and girls 
and youth of the local churches the fact that the habits of 
study, and the ideals of character and conduct they form while 
in regular contact with the home church will have immense sig- 
nificance for their success in college. It has too often happened 
in the past that the educational activities, conducted under 
the auspices of the local church, were connected in the thought 
of teacher or pupil with the later educational experiences 
on the campus. It is no less important that the college 
educators increase their interest in all pre-college educational 
enterprises. Many of the embarrassing and baffling problems 
which come with college life might well be anticipated and 
greatly relieved by an extension of sympathetic service by col- 
lege presidents and professors to the youth of the local churches. 

There is another law of human life which admonishes the 
completest correlation of all educational enterprises. It is the 
law of social solidarity. The only really independent human 
unit is the human world. Races, nationalities, classes, are inter- 
dependent. The growth of the good life, through education in 
any lesser group is endangered by the unredeemed areas of life, 
from which the enlightened minorities cannot and should not 
isolate themselves. 

It matters not with what educational agency one may be iden- 
tified, the home, the church, or the college, he must endeavor 
to see the task in terms of a unified world and work unremit- 
tingly for a synthesis of all the factors involved in putting 
Christian truth into life. 

The records following in this report will show that no in- 
terest brought into the fellowship of this merger has suffered 
thereby, while new stimulus has been given the interest of the 
church in its truly life-deep and world-wide cause of Chris- 
tian education. 
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Patrick J. Maveety retires from official relation to the Board 
of Education after twenty years of continuous and conspicuous 
leadership at the head of our educational system for Negroes. 

Abram W. Harris has completed twelve years of distinguished 
service in connection with the educational institutions of our 
church. He was Corresponding Secretary of the Board from 
1916 to 1924. During the present quadrennium he has been 
related to the Department of Educational Institutions. 

John W. Hancher, so well known as the head of Institutional 
Financing, and related officially to the Board of Education since 
1912, is now conducting an independent movement for the aid 
of philanthropic and other institutions which may be seeking 
large financial resources. 

The Board of Education and the entire Church appreciate the 
services of these distinguished leaders. 


Journal of the General Conference 
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BALANCE SHEET 
Assets: 
Gash'on"Hand.aeek ot. A ee OER DOVE ous 0} “2nre $5,115.00 
Accounts Receivable? to. atuidind oud woHtl’.. fe. eu. 100,799.44 
TRVCS CMON GS Ta Tobin 6 Ue sonata arn sich cola eee cen 3,100,520.72 
Students’ NOter = Ness Nese vosss sista homeo 2,280,258.86 
Inventory of MercHandise and Supplies........0..0..00.... 5,487.33 
PrepaidGlixponsesved ee ote th G-tthe ead ah olde er 47,434.25 
Real Estate: 
Negro’ Schools—Estimated value (not in- 
cluded in balance sheet) ...60 0. 6.00.00 $3,000,000.00 
City..Lots and}Miscellaneous} jas-. dose 0. serie bane pile scouh ian 125.00 
Toil Aantal Dies derrorl oriiiriey ibd? of ae “$5,539,740.60 
Liabilities: ) 
AN CCOUNUS PA VADIO Ve chs re he aa ke Mee eteRiee visite aepein eae $45,282.43 
Notes*Payablett 208. iit Os TO OW Fons OTe 101,959.94 
Accounts with Schools’. . =. “S ahxeud. den tes cxwalabuose. get 4,273.25 
Fund Accounts: 
Centenary. tiducational Bund iycsccccrcchachas ais ca eh aes 133,782.37 
Centenary Jubiee-undir nee cae oo te ee ee 986,006.27 
(General Service; 1 rust Mundie). sched aleve saree ocsa es 90,469.76 
Childrens aye P nds. ten tec. etm dherenee Per epee ene 2,312,096.10 
S38 (Children!s-Fundl of T8667 ii2i.avi.) . sso deorul. ou 1,023,615.92 
Permanent Fund for Church Schools.:...............-. 73,418.49 
AWinera rary laa heXe bpetetnieceReeliele Oirrat A Paki! <i hey Bess Sain ks oR anata 4 141,797.51 
Retiring: Allowance Fund: .(seOe. JS a 95,281.19 
Other Endowment and Trust Funds........./....... 00 588,756.64 
Reserve for Unfilled Subscriptions...................-.. 2,500.00 
Wotak Liabilities seteak orate. cil ds. calotifeh . pete $5,599 239.87 
Net Worth—Deficit: 
Dept. of Educational Institutions.......... $8,382.10 
Dept. Ed. Inst. for Negroes..........0.0.6.5 48,515.88 
Dept. ot Chueh Scholae roan wt She oR 6,387.71 
Dept. of the Epworth League............. 25,753.20 $59,499.27 


$5,539,740.60 
Notre—Bold figures indicate deficit. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Who are our great men and where are their records to be 
found? There is an incredibly simple and popular notion, that 
a monthly perusal of the success magazines would be adequate 
answer. The names and narratives, however, would run pretty 
largely to manufacturers of brass pipe and porcelain tubs, the 
raisers of better breeds of fowl or cattle, or the men who by 
their ingenious inventions have added much to our daily com- 
fort. All of them doubtless have been benefactors of humanity 
in somewhat limited spheres, but the truly great men are to be 
found on the faculty lists of educational institutions. The 
teachers who preside over the class, rooms are developing the 
spiritual and intellectual leadership to which the Church and 
society must commit its future. To select the greatest among 
them, would be to fill the pages of the report. All of them, down 
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to the humblest, are worthy of gratitude for the contribution 
they are making to the world and their records are written in 
the lives of us all. The fine tribute of Erasmus is worthy of 
re-reading that we may pay our respects to those who have 
helped to make us what we are: ~ 

“T admit that your vocation is laborious but I utterly deny 
that it is tragic or deplorable, as you call it. To be a school- 
master is next to being a king. Do you count it a mean employ- 
ment to imbue the minds of your fellow-citizens in their earnest 
years with the best literature and with the love of Christ, and 
to return them to their country honest and virtuous men? In 
the opinion of fools it is a humble task, but in fact it 1s the 
noblest of occupations. Even among the heathen it was always 
a noble thing to deserve well of the State, and no one serves it 
better than the moulders of raw boys.” 


UNIVERSITIES 


This category now includes, by the Enactments of the Uni- 
versity Senate, Boston University, Northwestern University, 
Syracuse University, the University of Southern California, and 
the University of Denver. At Boston University there has been 
a marked growth in the size of the student body, some increase 
is noted in the properties and over $2,000,000 has been added to 
the endowment funds. The premier institution of the group, 
Northwestern University, has spectacular achievements to 
record: the erection of the notable group of buildings on the 
McKinlock campus in the city of Chicago to house the profes- 
sional schools at a cost of over $5,000,000; the building of a 
group of sorority houses and dormitories for women on the 
Evanston campus at a cost of well over $1,000,000; the com- 
pletion of the Dyche Stadium at an expenditure of more than 
$1,000,000; an increase of approximately $3,300,000 in produc- 
tive endowment and of over $8,600,000 in unproductive endow- 
ment. The University of Southern California has made re- 
markable educational progress during the quadrennium and with 
the college, professional and down-town schools now serves a 
larger student body than any university in the Church. Addi- 
tions to the plant will total over $1,000,000. Syracuse Univer- 
sity shows a commendable record of steady progress throughout 
its colleges and professional schools. The University of Denver 
has been developing the college and professional schools and 
growing steadily in favor and influence. 

The service of these institutions through their undergradu- 
ate, graduate, and professional schools is of immeasurable value, 
particularly as they afford opportunity for the realization of the 
Christian ideal in business, technical, and professional groups 
of their graduates. The contributions of the faculties to liter- 
ature, sciences, and the arts through the learned societies, maga- 
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zines, and books is worthy of detailed record, but space makes 
possible only mention of it. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


One of the major concerns of the quadrennium has been that 
of adequate financial support for the schools of theology. The 
contiguous annual conferences have felt little sense of responsi- 
bility for the operating expenses of our schools of theology and 
until the beginning»of the Centenary help came only from inter- 
ested individuals. During the previous quadrennium the Board 
of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension contributed generously to the support of a 
majority of the schools on the basis of the need of trained leader- 
ship in their particular fields. Since 1924 the responsibility has 
rested solely on the Board of Education. In 1923-24 appropri- 
ations to theological and graduate schools totalled $16,862. In 
1924-25, with the new responsibility, the total reached $90,000. 
A steady decrease in income during the quadrennium has com- 
pelled a reduction in appropriations for this group so that for 
1927-28 the amount is fixed at $79,150. The need of the schools 
of theology is obvious but perhaps it is not realized that greatly 
increased funds are necessary if these schools are to give the 
ministers adequate training for the present day. It is ear- 
nestly and confidently hoped that General Conference will solve 
the problem of financing this vitally important group of schools. 


COLLEGES 


There has been a change of attitude toward Church colleges 
in recent years that bodes well for their future. Having suffered 
the taunt of smallness they are now proudly boasting of it, ap- 
preciating to the full the opportunity it gives for better instruc- 
tion of the individual and the more intimate cooperation of 
the faculty in the building up of the intellectual life of the 
students. It is increasingly evident, however, that favor can 
be held only as the schools are educationally worthy of it. This 
means a marked increase in permanent funds as well as the 
annual contributions for maintenance. The difficulties of main- 
taining this high standing are evidenced by the fact that while 
our appropriations in 1923-24 totaled $381,573, they have been 
reduced to $240,750 in 1927-28. A decrease in the level of 
income from $750,000 during the previous quadrennium to less 
than $500,000 for the current year is partly responsible for this 
and further explanation is seen in the appropriations to theo- 
logical schools and the indirect contribution to the wiping out 
of the indebtedness of the Board of Foreign Missions. Your 
attention is directed to the list of colleges approved by the Uni- 
versity Senate and the discouraging number of institutions that 
do not meet all of the requirements of that body. The problems 
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in every college in this group could be solved by money. Atten- 
tion is here called to them in order that you may have an ap- 
preciation of the serious financial aspects of Church support of 
Church schools. 

The limitations of space make impracticable the recording of 
notable advances in many of the colleges: Buildings of every 
type and description have been added; permanent funds have 
been increased; standards of scholarship are higher; the tech- 
nique of administration is improving. The sacrifice and faith 
of the Church are splendidly rewarded and greater things await 
greater resources. 

The intensive study of all the institutions in gathering nec- 
essary data for the University Senate has led to unanimous 
action on the part of the Senate and the Educational Associa- 
tion, which includes all the schools of the department, request- 
ing that a survey be made that will help to the establishment 
of Church-wide educational policies and make clear the respon- 
sibilities of the Church for all its schools. This has been put 
down. as the first major task of the new quadrennium, 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Despite the growth of the public school practically all of our 
academies have strengthened their faculties, added to their stu- 
dent bodies, increased their permanent funds, and grown in 
public favor., Their contributions to the leadership of the Church 
in previous years make them worthy of every consideration and 
the fine traditions of the past are being upheld in the present. 
The growth of the cities and the problems of city schools, to- 
gether with the opportunity for educational experimentation, 
give promise of ever increasing usefulness on the part of these 
long-established preparatory schools. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


In 1908 the Southern Schools were made the special care of 
the former Board of Education and this responsibility now at- 
taches to the Department of Educational Institutions. No more 
romantic story has been written than can be heard from the 
principals of any of these schools about the boys and girls who 
come out of the Southern mountains for a chance at a Christian 
education. The resources of the Board have been so limited 
throughout the quadrennium as to make impossible the erection 
of new buildings at any of these schools, but there has been a 
very marked increase in the equipment. of the laboratories, in 
additions to the libraries, and the teaching effectiveness of the 
faculty. The educational programs are adapted to the special 
needs of the communities being served and results, as seen. in 
Christian leadership, are splendid repayment for the invest- 
ment the Church is making in time and money. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


The investment we make in the form of an annual appropri- 
ation to the Council of Church Boards of Education brings re- 
turns a hundred fold. This body was organized in 1912 and is 
a product of the vision and foresight of Bishop Thomas Nichol- 
son, a former Corresponding Secretary. The number of con- 
stituent Boards has increased from seven to nineteen. Through 
the services of the Executive Secretary, Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 
his competent associates, and the magazine, Christian Education, 
a great contribution is being made to the solution of many par- 
ticular problems of the denominational institution. : 

It is pleasant to record the generous actions of the General 
Education Board in having made payments to our institutions 
from June 1, 1924, to December 31, 1927, totalling $2,271,808. 
Further appropriations outstanding as of December 31, 1927, 
totalled over $3,000,000. To claim these amounts the colleges 
and universities must raise more than $6,800,000. 

During the quadrennium visits have been made by members 
of the staff to nearly every one of the institutions. The recep- 
tions have been cordial and friendly, and much help has been 
given and received. In our capacity as counsellor in matters of 
business and finance we have tried to give a common distribu- 
tion to the experiences and successes of all who wrestle with this 
difficult aspect of administration. In the highly technical field 
of educational administration we have attempted to serve as a 
clearing house for the experimental work now in process and 
the best practices thus far evolved. 


STUDENT LOAN FUND 


The growth of interest in the observance of Children’s Day 
is one of the remarkable and very hopeful aspects of the report. 
For the year ending June 30, 1924, the Children’s Day col- 
lection totalled $138,604; for the year ending June 30, 1927, 
the collection was $195,395. Orders for Children’s Day 
in 1923 totalled 5407; they rose to 7809 in 1927. That means 
an increase of 2402 in the number of churches that observed 
Children’s Day as well as an increase of $56,791 in the collec- 
tions. To think of this in terms of collections alone would be 
missing the chief purpose of the day. The Children’s Day pro- 
gram and all the literature centering about its observance em- 
phasizes the importance of education for leadership and of the 
vital necessity of giving a Christian content to the whole process. 
We are at the same time, therefore, setting the ideal of higher 
education and creating a fund that will help make it possible. 

The Christian Student attracts increasingly favorable notice 
from appreciative readers. Contributions of a dollar or more, 
entitling the giver to a year’s subscription, numbered 15,200 in 
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1923. The observance of Children’s Day in 1927 brought this 
group of subscribers up to 28,200, an increase of 13,000 con- 
tributors. In addition to this group the magazine is sent to all 
pastors, District Superintendents, and Bishops in the United 
States. 

In the year 1923-24 the allotment for Student Loans was 
$269,250; for 1927-28 it has been fixed at $291,775. During 
the years of the Fund aid has been extended to 37,819 students 
in the stupendous total of $4,765,561. 

Through several years of the quadrennium there was careful 
consideration given by the Trustees to the rules and conditions 
under which loans might be granted and the practices of the 
office in securing collections. These studies have resulted in 
carefully prepared regulations that have won the endorsement 
of the administrators of our schools and other organizations and 
societies that have canvassed this vitally important problem. 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 


Professor dN SD rOO Kees eae ree ere Gammon Theological Seminary 
President Arlo Ayres*brown:: }..2 Lescs eee - e e e oee University of Chattanooga 
President’ Hlmer Guy Cutshall.:. 0.02.05... 000 AL. . lliff School of Theology 
President) WJ {(Davidsom..(2. 04. 295 BER. & Illinois Wesleyan University 
President Carl:Gz Doneyz . tm. dan wanagociie 4g &. Fons Willamette University 
Professor, W iA; Elliott: )4. arlt. .s} .>- epid madden ce hige bre Allegheny College 
President. Wi. Be blemin get spin yekteae oe ee eae Baker University 
Ehancellot:C. We Flint... 2 Ae Pee nse ee ee ee Syracuse University 
Headmaster cE ran cis GLeelienrioe er eacner sa vie cae eee Pennington Seminary 
President/Jonnely. Hillmanas.: oetse secede oe orn ae Simpson College 
President aVVerkl Oltman\ee wen sein me ns ee eens Ohio Wesleyan University 
Vice President Leroy A. Howland...................... Wesleyan University 
PresidentaDaniel ly AMiarshiy avy srmcestis «ci phtosen esterases Cee Boston University 
President Rufus B. von KleinSmid......... University of Southern California 
Prestdentylas bls VeUnlinss. oc ee oi yseuaige opuet ac Dee oe DePauw University 
Rresidenta) mE Morgans or tyay ee rrete cee s mera on en ee eee Dickinson College 
President J-ch ektAnGOlDlvws «ss occ c ttc eran eee ee Claflin University 
President Jonnie Seaton’. . 2.242. > See ee ER Albion College 
President'Geo. \C: “Baylor 4: i. . 02. GSS SO at Philander Smith College 
President)}Charles We Tenney .0. cen aia odd. 0b. ELS &. Gooding College 
President) Henry Mi Wriston.5. fssarierh te. 22.dhemn Be Lawrence College 
OFFICERS 


John L. Seaton, President 
William 8. Bovard, Executive Secretary 
Joseph P. MacMillan, Recording Secretary 


AD INTERIM COMMITTEE 


John L. Seaton W. J. Davidson 
William 8S. Bovard Arlo A. Brown 
J. P. MacMillan Thomas F. Holgate 


W. A. Elliott 
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The University Senate was established by a legislative act of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
May, 1892. It is charged by the General Conference with the 
“duty of protecting the educational standards of the Church” 
and has “authority to establish standards for the various educa- 
tional institutions and foundations under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” It is instructed to “report at 
least quadrennially to the Board of Education a proper classi- 
fication for each educational institution or foundation under its 
supervision, and on the basis of this report the Board of Edu- 
cation shall prepare its official lists of institutions and shall be 
governed in its administration.” 

By virtue of this authority and in the carrying out of its 
responsibility, the University Senate adopted the necessary 
standards and has classified the educational institutions as is 
shown on the following pages. Since the ratings of other 
regional and national associations are of marked importance, 
there are also added the classifications of these bodies. 

Plans are being evolved by which the University Senate will 
appraise the scope of work, curriculum, faculty organization, 
and equipment of the schools sponsored by the Department of 
Educational Institutions for Negroes, with a view. to deter- 
mining the program in each case which can be sanctioned. 
Morgan College and Meharry Medical College are approved as 
meeting in full the standards of the University Senate. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


UNIVERSITIES 


A university is understood to comprise a college of liberal arts and 
sciences, a graduate school of arts and sciences, and one or more 
professional schools. : 


Boston UNIvEeRSITY!, 2a 
College of Liberal Arts2b 
College of Business Administration? 
College of Practical Arts and Letters 
School of Theology 
School of Law10 
School of Medicine! 
School ef Education 
School of Religious Education and Social Service 
Graduate School 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY!, 2c 
The College of Liberal Arts2b, 3 
The Graduate School 
The Medical School11 
The Law School10 
The School of Engineering 
The Dental Schooll2 
The Schooi of Music 
The School of Commerce? 
The Medill School of Journalism 
The School of Speech 
The School of Education 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY!, 2 
College of Liberal Arts2b, 3 
College of Medicinell 
College of Fine Arts 
College of Law10 
College of Applied Science 
Teachers College 
New York State College of Forestry 
Graduate School 
College of Agriculture 
College of Business Administration9 
College of Home Economics 
Library School 
School of Public Speech and Dramatic Art 
School of Nursing 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


Approved by: 
1 University Senate. 
2 Association of American Universities (college). 
2a Association of American Universities (university). 
2b Association of American Universities. 
2c Association of American Universities (member). 
3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
9 Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. . ; 
7 rat cit ae se La Schools. 
‘ouncil on edical Education of American Medical i 
12 Dental Educational Council of America—Class A, mane 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER! 
Graduate School 
College of Liberal Arts3 
School of Dentistry12a 
School of Law 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance? 
School of Chemical Engineering 
School of Electrical Engineering 
School of Pharmacy 


UNIVERSITY OF SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA!, 2 
College of Liberal Arts2b 
College of Music 
School of Religion 
School of Speech 
School of Law1l0 
College of Dentistry12 
College of Pharmacy1s 
The Graduate School 
College of Commerce and Business Administration9 
School of Education 
University College 
School of Social Welfare 
School of Architecture 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


Boston University School of Theology! 
Drew Theological Seminary1l 

Garrett Biblical Institutel 

Iliff School of Theology1 

Kimball School of Theology* 

Nast Theological Seminary|| 
Norwegian-Danish Theological Seminary] 
Wesley Academy and Theological Seminary] 


COLLEGES 


Albion College, 2, 3 

Allegheny College, 2, 4 

American University College of Liberal. Artsib 
Baker University!, 2, 3 

Baldwin-Wallace Collegel, 3 

Central Wesleyan College* 

College of Puget Soundl, 5 

College of the Pacficta, 2 

Cornell Collegel, 2, 3 


* Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 
|| Unclassified by the University Senate. 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. 5 

la University Senate on basis of approval by Association of American 
Universities, though lacking endowment requirements. 

ib University Senate subject to annual review. 

2 Association of American Universities (college). 

2b Association of American Universities. 

8 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

4 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

5 Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

9 Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

10 Association of American Law_ Schools. 

12 Dental Educational Council of America—Class A. 

12a Dental Educational Council of America—Class B. 

13 American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
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Dakota Wesleyan University}, 3 
DePauw University!, 2, 3 
Dickinson Collegel, 2, 4 
Evansville College* 

Gooding College* 

Goucher Collegel, 2, 4,6 

Hamline Universityl, 2,3 

Illinois Wesleyan University1, 2,3 
Illinois Woman’s Collegel, 2, 3 
Inter-mountain. Union College* 
Iowa Wesleyan Collegel, 3 
Kansas Wesleyan University* 
Lawrence Collegel, 2, 3 
McKendree College* 

Missouri Wesleyan College* 
Morningside Collegel, 2, 3 

Mount Union Collegel, 3 
Nebraska Wesleyan University], 3 
Ohio Northern University* 

Ohio Wesleyan University!, 2,3 
Oklahoma City University* 
Simpson Collegel, 2, 3 
Southwestern Collegel, 3 

Union College* 

University of Chattanoogal, 2,6 
Upper Iowa University* 
Wesleyan University1, 2 

West Virginia Wesleyan Collegel, 3 
Willamette University1, 2,5 


AFFILIATED COLLEGE 
Wesley College! (Affiliated with University of North Dakota) 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Blinn Memorial College* 
Ozark Wesleyan College* 
Tennessee Wesleyan Collegel, 6 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Baxter Seminary!, ¢ 

Blinn Memorial College (academy) * 
Cazenovia Seminary!, 4 

Centenary Collegiate Institutel, 4 
Chicago Training School (academy)!, 3 
Drew Seminary for Young Women! 
East Greenwich Academyl, 7 


* Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. 

la University Senate on basis of approval by Association of American 
Universities, though lacking endowment requirements. 

1b University Senate subject to annual review. 

2 Association of American Universities (college). 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

4 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

6 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

7 New England College Entrance Certificate Board, — 
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East Maine Conference Seminary1, 7 
Epworth Seminary* 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary! 

Iowa Military Academy || + 

Jennings Seminary}, 3 

John H. Snead Seminaryl, 6 

Kent’s Hill Seminary1, 7 ) 
McLemoresville Collegiate Institute* 
Montpelier Seminaryl, 7 

Mount Zion Seminary* 

Murphy Collegiate Institutel, 6 
Pennington Seminary! 

Tennessee Wesleyan College (academy)1, 6 
Texas Wesleyan College || 

Tilton Schooll,7 

Troy Conference Academyl1, 7 
Washington Collegiate Institutel 
Wesley Collegiate Institutel 
Wilbraham Academy1, 7 
Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary! 
Wyoming Seminary! 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Port Arthur Collegel, 8 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Chicago Training Schooll 

Cincinnati Missionary Training School! 

Dorcas Institutel 

Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training School! 
Towa National Bible Training School** 

Kansas City National Training School1l 

Lucy Webb Hayes National Training Schooll 
Northwest Training School** 

San Francisco National Training School** 


* Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 
** Classification not completed by University Senate. 

|| Unclassified by the University Senate. 

7 Closed 1927-28. 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

6 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
7 New England College Entrance Certificate Board. 

8 National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
FOR NEGROES 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Flint-Goodridge Hospital15 and Nurse Training School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennesseel, 11 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia 

Morgan College, Baltimore, Maryland!, 4 

New Orleans College, New Orleans, Louisianal4 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Haven Teachers College, Meridian, Mississippi 

Morristown Normal & Industrial College, Morristown, Tennessee 
Walden College, Nashville, Tennessee 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne, Maryland, 
and the High School departments of: 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia 

Haven Teachers College, Meridian, Mississippi 

Morristown Normal & Industrial College, Morristown, Tennessee 

New Orleans College, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas 

Walden College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. 

4 Association of Goveses and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 

and Maryland. 

11 oa 2 Medical Education of American Medical Association— 
ass A. 

14 Association of Colleges for Colored Youth. 

15 American College of Surgeons. 
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WESLEY FOUNDATIONS 


In 1910 the then Board of Home Missions, upon the applica- 
tion of James OC. Baker, made its first appropriation to aid 
Trinity Church, Urbana, Illinois, in its work among university 
students. 

In 1912 the Board of Education, led by Secretary Thomas 
Nicholson, made its first appropriations for this purpose, to Ur- 
bana, Illinois, Ann Arbor, Michigan and Madison, Wisconsin. 
Soon, in Iowa and Nebraska, items for similar programs began 
to appear in Annual Conference benevolences. 

In 1913, upon the recommendations of a commission repre- 
senting the four Conferences in Illinois, the work in Urbana 
was incorporated under the name “The Wesley Foundation at 
the University of Illinois.” Wisconsin promptly adopted the 
name and the incorporated form of organization. 

In 1916 General Conference, on a motion presented by Abram 
W. Harris, directed the Boards of Education and of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension to create a Joint Committee for 
the supervision of this activity. Secretary Nicholson, who be- 
came Bishop Nicholson that year, by processes of foreordina- 
tion, soon became chairman of this Joint Committee. In 1916 
Abram W. Harris became Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Education, and David D. Forsyth, of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 

The Centenary survey of the Home Board for this particular 
field, made by James C. Baker, stimulated attention to its pos- 
sibilities in many Annual Conferences. Under the leadership 
of the men mentioned and several others, including Arthur W. 
Stalker and Edward W. Blakeman, and with the increased Cen- 
tenary resources of the two cooperating Boards, the Wesley 
Foundation movement gained recognition as an essential factor 
in the program of the church. 


GROWTH 


In 1918 there were twenty operating points, most of them 
very loosely organized. We are now operating at sixty centers, 
many of theme having well developed and comprehensive pro- 
grams. In 1918 there were four or five fulltime workers. In 
1927 the number had increased to forty-two, fourteen women 
and twenty-eight men. At the present moment there are four 
vacancies in this list pending the solution of the perennial 
financial problem. Ten other places are ready for fulltime 
workers and suffering seriously for the lack of them, ‘There ap- 
pear to be no local or missionary funds available for immediate 
help, although the maintenance budget provided by the two 
cooperating Boards has risen, with some fluctuations, from 
$6,000 in 1918 to nearly $100,000 in 1927. 
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FINANCIAL 


The policy of the Joint Committee from the beginning has been 
to make conditional appropriations with a view to stimulating 
self-support. The three places first aided by this Board, Urbana, 
Ann Arbor and Madison, are leading in this particular as in 
many others. California, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington and Wyoming are mak- 
ing progress. Practically every place on the list is trying to do 
something, the total raised by the field for self-support during 
1927 reaching nearly $150,000. Philadelphia, thanks to the 
devoted leadership of William Boyd, President of the Board of 
Trustees, presents this year the most notable instance of program 
development and financial progress. 

As a general rule, around the circuit the resources lag far 
behind the needs. The financial phase of the problem is very 
difficult. A man commissioned to render pastoral service in a 
parish of several hundred or a few thousand students, who is 
forced during several months of the year to spend from two to 
five days a week on the road in quest of money, soon finds himself 
attempting the impossible both at home and abroad. If he could 
find a score of trustee presidents like Mr. Boyd or John H. 
Race of the Princeton board, this financial paragraph would 
become an anthem of glad tidings. 


RESULTS 


Gratifying results in the securing of ministerial and mission- 
ary recruits are in evidence every year, though the major fruit- 
age is to be found in the conservation and training of thousands 
of educated laymen. The 1927 Yearbook of the Wesley Founda- 
tion of Wisconsin contains a list of more than fifty men and 
women, active in the Foundation during the years 1908-1915, 
who have now come to positions of some distinction and influ- 
ence in many callings and in many lands, The list ranges from 
“Y” secretaries in Constantinople and in China to a famous 
football coach at Ohio University, and includes missionaries, pro- 
fessors, physicians, attorneys, judges, business men, a Japanese 
writer, and a Chinese manufacturer. Similar facts, unrecorded 
on any printed page and unknown even to the pastors con- 
cerned, stand to the credit of many other places. 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 


A positive and growing trend toward cooperative schools of 
religion for curricular credit at state colleges and universi- 
ties is the outstanding feature of the field for the year 1927. The 
cordial attitude of the university administrators toward this 
development confronts us with an embarrassing number of chal- 
lenging invitations. It is evident that in this particular a new 
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page has been turned in the history of higher education in Amer- 
ica and the churches may write on that page whatsoever they 
will. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


One historic glory of the church college is the desire and pur- 
pose and effort of its administration to provide a competent 
faculty of earnest Christian teachers. A little learning is-good. 
More learning is better, and a considerable degree of it is essen- 
tial in a faculty. Yet a Christian personality, vital and virile 
enough to be contagious, is the best religious facility the Church 
can offer students, or anyone else. 

A Wesley Foundation can have no technical or official influ- 
ence upon the choice of faculty members in its neighborhood. 
Nevertheless it is of vital concern to the church that the supply 
of Christian teachers and professors shall be adequate for the 
needs of all institutions, private and public. The rapid growth 
of the public educational system calls for new teachers and pro- 
fessors by the thousand and by the hundred every year. One of 
the greatest possibilities of the Wesley Foundation movement 
is in its possible influence upon the quality of the supply of 
teachers and professors. 

A recent official statement of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion affirms that seventy-eight per cent of the students preparing 
to teach are in institutions under public control. That is to 
say, four out of five of the coming teachers, including profes- 
sors, are seeking their equipment where facilities for religious 
education are very inadequate. A scientist of international 
repute, hearing these figures, said: “You might add to that 
statement that seventy-eight per cent of the students preparing 
to teach are working under a philosophical theory which in 
effect makes education a religion and substitutes the school for 
the church.” Not long ago a prominent and popular professor 
in a state institution, a member of the church, declined to teach 
a class in the church school because, he said: “I am ashamed to 
have the students discover how little I know about religion.” 

A theological student recently called to inquire concerning op- 
portunities in the Wesley Foundation field. Speaking of the 
university from which he graduated, he said: “A number of 
faculty men there have formed an atheist club. That is the 
toughest thing the students have to face. I should like a chance 
to help them face it.” 

I submit these observations concerning the quality of the 
supply of teachers and professors as indicating one reason for 
as wise and vigorous and comprehensive a Wesley Foundation 
program as we can possibly devise and provide. ; 

Another significant point should be called to your attention. 
It was reported in. September, 1927, that two-thirds of the fresh- 
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men just entering Princeton University were sons of parents 
who were not college graduates. If that is true of an old line 
university, older than the government of the United States, 
what do you suppose, at the relatively new and rapidly growing 
state universities, is the percentage of students whose parents 
are not college graduates? Evidently two-thirds and more of 
each freshman class is plunged into the life of the university 
without any direct family traditions or experiences to guide 
them. 

Many of the pastors of those students, back home, were neither 
college nor seminary graduates. Is it any wonder there are 
religious problems and perplexities of a very serious character 
in such-ecommunities of students? These are the conditions 
we must face and help to remedy. 


THE HEART OF THE STORY 


The Church keeping company with her own young people who 
are students of college and university grade, and keeping step 
with them in as friendly and helpful a manner as possible; that 
is the gist of the Wesley Foundation idea. In brief, the stu- 
dents at non-Methodist institutions resemble those at Methodist 
institutions except that, as a rule, men intending to enter our 
ministry choose to attend our own colleges. Aside from this 
detail, proximity appears to be the dominant factor in student 
attendance, plus the variations in technical courses provided at 
different places. 

What the Church desires in the way of moral and religious 
atmosphere, ideals, influences, and activities for students in 
our own institutions, she desires for those in non-Methodist 
institutions. Nothing less than these ideals can be seriously 
considered as determining the elements in a desirable program 
and the support which is its due. 

It is easier to preach these principles than it is to attain them 
anywhere. It would be fair to say, in colloquial rather than 
scientific terms, that a given group of facts which might pro- 
duce complaints in a Church college might, if found at a Wes- 
ley Foundation, be the occasion of much rejoicing. For in- 
stance: Many people expect Church college conditions to be 
well nigh perfect. If a student or a professor is not on the 
mark religiously someone may lodge a complaint. Whereas at 
a state institution whenever a student or a professor appears at 
church everybody concerned thanks God and takes courage. 

I would enter a plea, on the one hand, against demanding 
too much from our own institutions, and, on the other, against 
being content with too little from other colleges and universi- 
ties. It is of vital importance to the future that the Church 
shall care for the students and that the students, regardless of 
the names on their sheepskins, shall learn to care for the Church, 
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which may thus become the co-ordinating, leavening, solidifying 
element which shall blend in one fellowship all our aspiring, un- 
sulhed youth. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
FOR NEGROES 


By action of the General Conference of 1924, the Board of 
Education for Negroes became a part of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Within the first year following the General Conference 
the legal steps necessary to a completion of the merger with the 
Board of Education were carried out, and the headquarters of 
the Church’s activities for Negro education were moved from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Chicago, linois. 

The department continues in charge of the schools and col- 
leges for the training of Negro youth as heretofore maintained 
by the Church under the care of the Board of Education for 
Negroes, and its predecessor, the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

For the purpose of protecting property rights, and to aid in 
the settlement of wills, legacies, etc., the legal corporation known 
as the Board of Education for Negroes is continued temporarily 
with such reorganization of its membership as that the whole 
number are included in the membership of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The charter of the Board of Education for Negroes is 
thus continued, but may be surrendered at any time, and the 
property rights and other interests become inherent in the Board 
of Education. 


DECLINE IN INCOME 


The most serious problem of the quadrennium resulted from a 
decline in income following the close of the Centenary period. 
The increased receipts from the Centenary made possible the 
purchase of new property and a very considerable addition to the 
buildings and equipment of the schools. A large part of the 
Centenary increase was absorbed by the sharp advances in sala- 
ries and costs of maintenance. ‘These have more than doubled. 
If the standard of giving established by the Centenary had con- 
tinued, or if salaries and current expenditures had dropped 
back to pre-Centenary prices, there would have been very little 
embarrassment on account of the declining income. But when 
the income decreased and all costs, including salaries, continued 
on a post-war basis, the institutions were confronted with 
the very serious problem of how to keep the schools going with 
increasing costs and lessening income. 

To meet this situation tuition fees, board and incidentals of 
every description have been increased. On account of the low 
scale of wages and other income received by the Negro people, 
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the costs of education to students, parents and guardians could 
not be raised in any proportion to the increase in the cost of 
maintenance of the schools. This cost of maintenance has more 
than doubled, but it would have been impossible to have more 
than doubled tuition, board and other fees to the students. As 
a consequence the schools have been run at the lowest limit of 
expenditure possible to a continuance of their work, with very 
little increase in their equipment, a complete cessation of build- 
ing enterprises, and only such repairs and improvements on 
the buildings as were necessary to protect them from decay. 
This condition cannot last much longer. It is hoped that the 
endowment and expansion campaigns under the direction of 
Secretary Penn will bring the Negro people themselves to such 
support of their own institutions as will supplement the appro- 
priations from the Church at large. 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND STEWART MISSIONARY 
FOUNDATION FOR AFRICA, ATLANTA, GA. 


At this school of the prophets, Thirkield Hall, the new and 
very complete administration building begun in the last quad- 
rennium was finished and dedicated soon after the General 
Conference, at a cost of $120,000. The Seminary now has a 
modern chapel, administration offices and class rooms in one 
beautiful and well-equipped building. The older main build- 
ing, which was used for almost all purposes of the institution, 
including dormitories, is now being made over so as to provide 
for dormitories only. 

President Philip M. Watters, D.D., after ten years of faithful 
and efficient service, resigned, and in about a year thereafter 
passed on to his eternal home. He was a most successful ad- 
ministrator and left the institution with the good will and affec- 
tion of the Negro people. His place was filled by the election 
of Professor George H. Trever, D.D., who for twenty-three years 
gave efficient service to the school in the chair of Hebrew and 
New Testament Exegesis. 

The Rev. J. W, E. Bowen, Ph.D., 8.T.D., LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent and Professor of Church History and Religious Education, 
resigned his chair after thirty years of faithful and efficient 
service. During part of this time he was president of the insti- 
tution. He has been made Extension Secretary for the school. 

The Rey. R. N. Brooks, D.D., President of Samuel Huston 
College, Austin, Texas, was elected to the chair made-vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Bowen and has entered upon his duties. 

A new lectureship has been established by the gift of Bishop 
and Mrs. W. P. Thirkield in memory of the seventeen years 
which the Bishop and his good wife gave to the institution in its 
early years. 
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MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


This great school for the training of Negro physicians, 
dentists, pharmacists and nurses, maintains the high standards 
required by the American Medical Association, and continues 
as a Class A medical college. Its diplomas are scattered over 
the entire country. Dr. George W. Hubbard, one of the found- 
ers of the school, and for over forty years its president, passed 
to his reward at a fine old age, honored and respected by white 
and colored alike for the work which he had done for medical 
education among the Negro people. The house in which he 
lived becomes the nurses’ home, and his entire estate was left 
to the college, subject to a life annuity to a relative. The school 
is now on the high crest of a wave of usefulness and prosperity 
that shall make it the most outstanding Negro medical college. 


FLINT-GOODRIDGE HOSPITAL & NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 


This institution has been recognized as a standard nurse 
training school, which gives its graduate nurses recognition and 
service anywhere in the country. Dr. T. Restin Heath, who for 
nine years has been its very successful superintendent, was 
called to the superintendency of Bethany Hospital at Kansas 
City, Kansas, and as this call took him and his family back to 
their home Conference and home country, he accepted the posi- 
tion at Bethany. Dr. H. W. Knight, who for many years has 
given efficient service as a hospital superintendent in Africa and 
in India, under the Board of Foreign Missions, has been elected 
to take the place made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Heath. 

The location of this hospital on Canal Street has been con- 
sidered undesirable on account of noise and business encroach- 
ments. The question of a new site has been under consideration 
for some years. An entire block in a very advantageous location 
has been purchased, and as soon as the present location can be 
sold the institution will be rebuilt at the new site. An offer of 
$250,000 for the Canal Street site was declined, as it was offered 
previous to the purchase of the new site. It was not deemed 
advisable to sell until a new location had been secured. 


BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


For some years the question of a first class woman’s college 
as a part of the system of schools for our Negro membership 
has been discussed. The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
had the establishment of such a school under consideration. The 
student body of Bennett College, located at Greensboro, N. C., 
had nearly four girls to one boy. The location and the buildings 
seemed admirable for the establishment of a woman’s college. 
After consultation with the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
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it was decided that the experiment of a woman’s college under 
the care and management of the Board of Education and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society should be started at Greens- 
boro. For the present the former name was continued, with the 
addition of but two words, so that the new institution was desig- 
nated Bennett College for Women. It was thought that if the 
institution should start off with a hundred young women it 
would indicate future success. Instead of a hundred, the en- 
rollment for the first year went over two hundred. Much of the 
success of the institution is due to the fact that the boards 
succeeded in securing for the first president Dr. David D. Jones, 
with his estimable wife, both of whom are graduates of high 
grade colleges and are admirably adapted to the management 
and care of an institution of this kind. The location of the 
school in Greensboro, N. C., puts it in a neighborhood and a 
State which leads in sympathy and service for Negro educa- 
tion, and in the very city where Bishop Robert E. Jones and his 
brother David were born and raised. The present school year 
shows a substantial increase in attendance. 


CLAFLIN COLLEGE, ORANGEBURG, &. C. 


Claflin College is one of the few institutions in this depart- 
ment having an endowment of $100,000 or over. Much of this 
endowment is to be attributed to the faithful and efficient work 
of President Emeritus L. M. Dunton, who, while retired from 
the active administration of the school, continues his interest 
and gives his services to a campaign, which during the quad- 
rennium has added materially to the endowment of the school. 
A State industrial college for Negro youth, established and 
carried on by the State of South Carolina, is located on property 
adjoining Claflin College, and as the work of the two schools 
duplicates in some forms, the problem of cooperation with the 
State school is one to be seriously considered. The State insti- 
tution specializes in industrial types of training and does little 
or nothing for what might be termed “higher education.” It 
may be the part of wisdom to let the State take care of primary, 
secondary and industrial education and training, and that the 
Church schools shall supplement this work with the college and 
all for which the college stands. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GA. 


The presidency of Clark University was made vacant by the 
resignation of Rev. J. W. Simmons, M.A., Ph.D., and President 
M.S. Davage was transferred from Rust College to Clark Uni- 
versity. President Davage has had large experience as an ad- 
ministrator in the schools of this department. He is making 
a fine record at Clark. A very considerable increase in college 
students has been made under his presidency. 
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This institution was fortunate in owning a large tract of 
valuable land adjoining its campus. After reserving over a 
hundred acres for the campus, a very large part of the acreage 
has been sold, and from the proceeds an addition of about $200,- 
000 made to the endowment. With a small amount from the 
sale of land, much needed improvements have also been made, 
and a modern athletic field and a library building constructed. 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE, DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


One of the schools of the department, Cookman Institute, 
was located in Jacksonville, Fla. In the same city the Woman’s 
Home Misisonary Society had a missionary school for Negroes, 
Boylan Home. Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, through her own 
personal efforts, with the assistance of a large number of north- 
ern friends who spent their winters in Florida, founded and 
developed a very successful school for Negro girls, at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. Arrangements were made with the trustees of this 
school by which the institution was taken over as one of the 
schools of this department, Cookman Institute at Jacksonville, 
was transferred to Daytona Beach, its property sold, and the 
proceeds, with a similar amount from Centenary receipts, were 
expended in the building of a boys’ dormitory and two profes- 
sors’ homes at Daytona Beach, and the two institutions were 
merged and named Bethune-Cookman College. Mrs. Bethune 
continues as president of the new institution. Her administra- 
tive genius and popularity, with the help of her northern friends, 
constitute a very substantial part of the forces of Negro educa- 
tion in Florida. The two Conferences in Florida have accepted 
the merged institution and are rallying to its support. An en- 
dowment campaign promises to make a substantial beginning 
toward permanent income. The new location is nearer to the 
center of the Negro population of the state, and leaves Jackson- 
ville and vicinity as an undivided field for Boylan Home. 


MORGAN COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD., AND PRINCESS ANNE 
ACADEMY, PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 


Morgan College, located in the city of Baltimore, has been 
moved to its new and attractive site. It is a standard A grade 
college and is the only institution of our.Church to care for the 
educational needs of the Washington and Delaware Conferences. 
A campaign for endowment and buildings was successfully car- 
ried forward early in the quadrennium, and it is confidently 
hoped that when the proceeds of this campaign shall have been 
paid in, the institution will have a fine outfit of buildings and 
the beginnings of a much needed permanent endowment. 

Princess Anne Academy, a secondary school located at Prin- 
cess Anne, Md., is carried on under the care of the trustees of 
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Morgan College and also under the direction of the Board of 
Education of the State of Maryland. Its work in secondary 
and industrial training represents both the Church, and the 
State of Maryland. 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, MORRISTOWN, 
: TENN. 


Soon after the General Conference, while this institution was 
enjoying its new set of buildings, consisting of a boys’ dormi- 
tory, a girls’ dormitory and a refectory, fire broke out in Crary 
Hall, the girls’ dormitory, and on account of lack of fire-fight- 
ing facilities in Morristown, the entire building was destroyed. 
This happened within two years of its construction. The young 
women were cared for temporarily in the New Jersey Home, one 
of the model homes of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
As the building was a complete loss, the full amount of insurance 
was paid by the companies, and President Hill immediately 
went to work to clear away the debris and reconstruct the build- 
ing. This was done during the following summer, so that it 
was ready for occupancy with the loss of its use for only a part 
of the school year. By careful management and a liberal 
salvage of the materials of the burned building, President Hill 
was enabled to reconstruct Crary Hall from the amount received 
for insurance, and with the assistance of a few liberal friends 
of the school. More than this, he secured funds enough to build 
a much-needed new gymnasium at a cost of $25,000. 


RUST COLLEGE, HOLLY SPRINGS, MISS. 


The transfer of the president of Rust College to the presi- 
dency of Clark University was followed by the election of Pro- 
fessor L. M. McCoy to the presidency of Rust. Professor McCoy 
had served very acceptably for several years as dean of Morgan 
College, Baltimore, and came to the position in Rust College 
with the maturity of experience. He has raised the standards 
of a college, and carried on extension work for Negro school 
teachers, 


HAVEN TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


The increase in high schools throughout the state of Missis- 
sippi, and particularly the building of a new and fully equipped 
high school at Meridian, cut into the attendance at Haven, so 
that the institution has been majoring in teacher training and 
junior college work, rather than in secondary education. It is 
a question whether the Board is warranted in maintaining two 
institutions of higher education in the State of Mississippi 
under present circumstances when the State has made such large 
advances in Negro education. 
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WALDEN COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Competition in the field of Walden College is unusually 
strong. One of the outstanding Negro colleges in the United 
States, with two other Negro colleges of high grade, are located 
in Nashville, Tenn. It is a difficult field in which to secure 
college students. President Thomas R. Davis of Walden has 
been transferred to the presidency of Samuel Huston College, 
to take the place of President Robert N. Brooks, who has been 
made professor of church history and religious education in 
Gammon Theological Seminary. Since then the school has been 
carried on by Professor H. H. Sutton as Dean in Charge. 


NEW ORLEANS-GiILBERT COLLEGE, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


President C. M. Melden, who for thirteen years successfully 
administered the affairs of New Orleans College, and who pre- 
vious to that gave seven years of effective service as president 
of Clark University, felt that the time had come when he ought 
to retire from active service, and his resignation was regretfully 
accepted. The department was fortunate in securing for his 
successor the Rev. O. E. Kriege, D.D., who for seventeen years 
had been the successful president of Central Wesleyan College at 
Warrenton, Mo., and for many years before that, a teacher in the 
institution. He is admirably fitted to carry on the work of 
President Melden at New Orleans. This institution is located in 
narrow quarters on a very expensive site, and the hope is that 
in the near future a new and larger location may be secured and 
the present property sold for enough to rebuild the school at this 
new location. 


PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


During the Centenary period a new site, consisting of forty 
acres of admirably situated land, was purchased and paid for 
and it was hoped that if the income of the Centenary period 
should continue, or nearly so, that the Board could sell the pres- 
ent cramped quarters and rebuild upon the new site. For lack 
of funds nothing has been done in this direction. However, 
the present site is increasing in value and it is hoped that 
at some future time the Board will be warranted in selling the 
present location and beginning the erection of a set of new 
buildings where the school will have room to develop and grow. 


SAMUEL HUSTON COLLEGE, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The Rev. R .N. Brooks, D.D., President of this institution, 
was elected to the chair of church history and religious educa- 
tion in Gammon Theological Seminary, and his place has been 
filled by the transfer of President T. R. Davis from Walden 
College at Nashville, Tenn. The school has been elevated to 
the grade of a standard college in Texas. 
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- WILEY COLLEGE, MARSHALL, TEXAS 


This school, under the long and successful presidency of the 
Rev. Matthew W. Dogan, D.D., maintains a high standard of 
efficiency and attendance. It has upon its enrollment the largest 
number of college students of any institution in this department. 
It now confines its work entirely to college men and women. It 
has no preparatory or under-graduate departments. It is recog- 
nized as a standard A, grade college by the best standardizing 
agencies. A fine and up-to-date girls’ dormitory has been built 
and occupied, and the boys who were scattered in make-shift 
lodgings about the campus are now returned to Coe Hall, their 
own dormitory. The institution can now grow, for its boys and 
girls are in their own dormitories, well equipped and com- 
fortable. Wiley is a popular educational name throughout 
Texas and the southwest. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA INSTITUTE, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. GEORGE R. 
; SMITH COLLEGE, SEDALIA, MO. 


The main buildings of both of these schools were destroyed 
by fire and have not been rebuilt. The properties are looked 
after by local care takers, pending decision as to future devel- 
opments. 

LINCOLN DAY 


Lincoln Day being the Sunday nearest to the anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, has been observed regularly 
in the interest of the work of this department. A suitable pro- 
gram has been prepared each year and furnished to such churches 
as expressed a desire for its use by writing to the Board giving 
number required. Our people need information concerning this 
important work of Negro education. The annual program pro- 
vided for Lincoln Day observance, with the quarterly Christian 
Kducator, are prepared for the express purpose of giving the 
churches this much needed information. 


THE SOUTH MAKING GREAT STRIDES IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


When these and other Church schools for Negroes in the South 
were started more than half a century ago, the South was little 
inclined to provide education for Negroes, and too poor to. pay 
for it if it had the disposition. Since then, as one of the prin- 
cipal products of these schools, there is a general movement in 
all the Southern States to provide at least primary, high 
school and industrial training for the children of its Negro 
citizens. In the beginning the Church schools provided for every 
form of instruction from the primary to the college and pro- 
fessional school To-day in most parts of the South at least a 
good common school education is within the reach of every child 
of every color, For some time to come college and professiona] 
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training for Negroes must be provided from Church and other 
philanthropic sources. The Negro from this time on is able and 
must do more for his own college and professional schools. He 
will do so as the subject is fairly presented to him and as he 
understands that a large part of the economic advance which 
he has acquired is due to the training he received in Church - 
schools, and in recognition of this fact, he, from his own finan- 
cial gains, must see the necessity of setting aside a liberal por- 
tion to carry on the institutions through whose hese his sue- 
cess has been made possible. 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION 


It goes without saying that the education and training of 
ministers for the Negro race is one of the prime objects of Church 
philanthropy. With the advance of the Negro people in culture, 
the Negro ministry must keep abreast. Young men and young 
women educated in the high schools and colleges can no longer 
respect and take instruction and leadership from uneducated 
and ignorant ministers. The ministry must keep ahead of the 
laity, if it would retain its leadership. The Negro colleges, with 
Gammon Theological Seminary, provide opportunity for a 
trained ministerial leadership which shall help the religiously 
inclined Negro race to the moral and spiritual ideals of the 
Christian religion. Untrained and poorly prepared ministers 
are becoming out-of-date with the new generation of Negro 
people. All of these institutions stress religious education and 
are the main sources of supply for the Christian ministry, not 
only in our Church, but in all the Negro churches as well. 


ENDOWMENT AND EXPANSION CAMPAIGNS 


One of the far-reaching and important phases of work in the 
Department of Educational Institutions for Negroes of the 
Board of Education, has been the effort to get the Negroes to 
give in a large way, for their own education. Self-support is 
at the basis of all real progress and the effort is not only to 
secure funds so much needed, but to educate the race in inde- 
pendence, self-support, and dependability. 

Before the Centenary they had reached a maximum of $75,- 
000 per year for the schools in addition to the regular benevo- 
lences. This worthy effort was then merged into the Centenary 
and the Centenary Commission recognized it by a guarantee of 
$75,000 per year, for five years. 

The Board is now reviving the effort of self-support, discon- 
tinued six years ago. In doing so it was necessary to use a 
year to formulate plans and secure approval of Annual Con- 
ferences and alumni associations. The wisdom of the move- 
ment is to be seen in the fact that the first year of income re- 
sulted in the giving of $54,000. In the same year, in the New 
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Orleans, Atlanta and Chattanooga Areas where most of’ the 
Negro institutions are located, the World Service contribution 
was $95,000, an advance of $17,000 over the preceding year. 
The total giving in one year of $149,000 demonstrates the abil- 
ity of the colored people to give for both causes without endan- 
gering either. It is expected that Negro self-support will reach 
$75,000 the fourth year of the quadrennium and keep increasing 
from year to year until it reaches an average of one dollar per 
member, per year, for the 350,000 Negro members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

The permanent movements now inaugurated through which 
this giving is to be secured annually, are a Self-Denial Week 
covering the week of Thanksgiving, and the organization of 
Lincoln Leagues. The Self-Denial Week is to be a national 
movement when the Negro people everywhere, in thanksgiving 
to God, will deny themselves of some necessity or luxury, that 
will enable them to give a minimum of one dollar for current 
support and endowment of their schools. What more fitting 
tribute could be made on National Thanksgiving Day, than for 
the Negro to assemble in the Church and rejoice at what educa- 
tion of the race has done as a contribution to our National 
prosperity 

Lincoln Leagues are being formed to carry on the second 
emancipation, through contributions for education which the 
immortal Lincoln made possible. Some direct results of addi- 
tional giving by the Negro for the schools has been the accredit- 
ing of many as class A colleges and secondary schools, due 
largely to the funds, which made possible the purchase of equip- 
ment necessary to meet the requirements. The increasingly 
large attendance in college departments of the schools is one 
of the by-products of the campaigns for increased funds, for 
while contributions are being solicited the people are also becom- 
ing informed upon the progress, the present standing and future 
of each institution. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 


At the beginning of the quadrennium the former Board of 
Sunday Schools found itself by action of the last General Con- 
ference an integral part of the new Board of Education, under 
the title, Department of Church Schools. All of the functions 
of the former Board of Sunday Schools have been carried for- 
ward, the scope of aims and program has been enlarged and 
increased opportunity afforded for closer integration of the whole 
program of the Church. 

Increasingly the boards and departments that are engaged in 
phases of religious education have been working toward a uni- 
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fied consideration of the problem of developing Christian per- 
sonality. Especially has the new arrangement been effective 
in bringing about a closer co-operation between the leaders of 
the departments of the Epworth League and Church Schools, 
with economies resulting from the gradual elimination of dupli- 
cation in text book production, etc. 


AIMS 


The Department of Church Schools has aimed toward the de- 
velopment for the Church of a program that is religiously sound. 
New phraseology and modern techniques have not become sub- 
stitutes for the spiritual dynamic proceeding from God in and 
through our Savior Jesus Christ. 

The department furthermore has attempted to analyze the sit- 
uation existing in our Churches in terms of an educational pro- 
gram. The experiences and needs of life fundamental to the 
growth of Christian character have been sought; objectives 
centering in Chrisitan hfe determined; programs of worship, 
service, recreation and instruction prepared ; leaflets and manu- 
als for local Church guidance prepared and promoted; leaders 
trained ; and a broad program of promotion and supervision ef- 
fected. The department has functioned in all phases of religious 
education both on the Home and Foreign Fields. Such infor- 
mation regarding the activities of the Department of Church 
Schools as seems desirable for the purpose of this handbook is 
given in the sections that follow. 


ORGANIZATION 


Early in the quadrennium the activities of the department 
were grouped into four divisions: Local Church School Admin- 
istration, Leadership Training, Field Administration and For- 
eign Service. The Secretary of the Department has been respon- 
sible for the division of Field Administration and each of the 
other three divisions have been directed by a Superintendent. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 


The local Church is the basic unit in our Church life. Gen- 
eral agencies exist for the purpose of making the largest values 
of our best Churches available for all of our Churches, and for 
organizing the full strength of the local Churches in significant 
Kingdom enterprises. The fundamental religious needs dis- 
covered in the every-day situations of life are our paramount 
considerations. Around these must the program of religious 
education be constructed. 

This centers the program, or curriculum, the teaching meth- 
ods, the training of leaders, program administration and su- 
pervision and ideals in housing and equipment, in the local 
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Church. Training agencies outside of the local Church may be 
set-up, but the test of their value will be made in the local 
Church. 

The department has attempted to discover the needs of the 
local Churches and to provide for them. It conceives the final 
test of the value of its service to be in the development of a con- 
stituency that increasingly is learning to live the Christian life. 
Growth in the ability to live by the principles of Jesus; increas- 
ing participation in significant Church activities; growing inter- 
est in vital spiritual experiences; expanding understanding of 
social needs; practice of vital worship; enthusiasm and passion 
for serving world needs; here the effectiveness of the religious 
education program will be measured. 

The activities have been unified on the basis of the age groups 
(children, young people and adults) and from the standpoint 
of Sunday and week-day activities. The desirability of a com- 
pletely integrated program of religious education has been rec- 
ognized apd sought. While recognizing the fact that other 
agencies of our Church have a responsibility for phases of reli- 
gious education we have welcomed co-operation with the De- 
partment of the. Epworth League, Missionary Education De- 
partment, International Council, Board of Home Missions, and 
other agencies as steps in the direction of a unified approach to 
the local Churches. 


CORRELATION 


Three years ago Dr. Bovard called together the staffs of the 
departments of Church Schools and the Epworth League and 
organized an inter-staff council. This combined group proceeded 
with the adoption of a set of principles, organized committees on 
the Local Church, Leadership Training and Field Administra- 
tion and began plans for co-operative work. Correlation has 
proceeded here-and in the Curriculum Committee. Progress has 
been constructive, values of all agencies have been conserved 
and a sound procedure established for rapid progress during the 
coming quadrennium. 


LOCAL CHURCH EXPERIMENTAL CENTERS 


In accord with one of the needs stressed previously in this 
report we have a number of local Churches working with us as 
experiment centers. In these centers we hope to secure the fun- 
damental facts upon which a sound program of religious educa- 
tion can be built. It is our purpose to continue this work as 
controlled experimentation without publicity or promotion until 
such time as the facts justify promotion. Types of churches 
and conditions under which local leaders work necessitates the 
securing of a wide variety of types by geographic location, rural 
and city, industrial and residential, large and small, etc. The 
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experiments in these churches are proceeding along two lines of 
major activity. 


a. Individual workers reporting on report blanks the life- 
situations or units of experience in which religious prob- 
lems reveal themselves, the nature of these problems, the 
procedure or method of solution, and the results secured. 
Problems are discovered in home, Church, school and com- 
munity situations. 

b. Testing out plans and programs in which we have attempted 

to apply sound educational principles. 
The nature of this controlled experimental work has ne- 
cessitated the personal visitation of members of the staff 
to the local Churches and colleges involved, where from 
one to five days is spent in intensive workers’ conferences. 
In these conferences analyses of the local situation are 
made, objectives and detailed plans of procedure are rec- 
ommended and continuous approach to the Church by cor- 
respondence and by additional visits made. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


For nearly the first two years of this quadrennium the 
elementary work was without a director. In the fall of 
1925, Miss Mildred O. Moody was named to lead that work. 
She was the only worker in the division until September, 
1927, when an assistant, Miss Hazel V. Orton, was added to 
the staff. 

Some significant advances have been made in the program 
of elementary education during this period. Probably one of 
the most important of these are the steps which have been taken 
toward providing a unified program of religious education for 
each age group in the elementary division. The basis for such 
a program must be found in life situations or the experience 
of boys and girls. Therefore, much time and energy has been 
spent in experimental work in definite centers observing the 
life situations of children, studying the problems revealed, dis- 
covering their religious needs, formulating from these objectives 
for the program and listing the procedures which may be fol- 
lowed in an attempt to solve the problems. 

A second significant development has been in the field of corre- 
lation of agencies. Experimentation is being carried on in local 
Churches with the consent of the several overhead agencies 
working with boys and girls. In this experimentation the 
Church itself is organized for work with its different age groups, 
but one organization is set up for each age group, that organiza- 
tion guided by a local Church council. Thirty-two different de- 
partments in twelve Churches are actually at work. The first 
report of tabulated results seems to demonstrate the worth of 
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research in the problem centers, unified program building, 
organization of procedure and technical supervision. 

A third significant development is the response of the Church 
to the principles of departmentalization and grouping so that 
the needs of the various age groups may be met. We have no 
way of knowing the exact number of Churches which have within 
the last four years made possible departmental programs. We 
do know, however, that a large majority of the new educational 
plants being built are almost without exception building for de- 
partmentalized work in the elementary division. It is encour- 
aging to note, too, that the Church is making it much more 
possible to carry out the program of religious education for 
children by providing adequate equipment. They are sensing 
the need of attractiveness and beauty and the development along 
this line is obvious. A few of the outstanding Churches have, 
within the last few years, built children’s chapels to provide 
a place where the worship needs of children may be met. 

A fourth development of real help to the field has been our 
preparation of program materials which carries to the field a 
life-centered point of view. Much of the preparation of this 
material has been done by our own department, though we are 
co-operating with the International Council in the building of 
the International curriculum. Perhaps the finest set of pro- 
gram materials which we have provided for the field this year 
has been our program of pre-Easter work with Junior boys and 
girls. This consists of a manual of principles and methods of 
evangelism for juniors, a manual of twelve worship programs 
chimaxing at Haster and built around the theme of “what it 
means to be a Christian,” eight Church membership lessons for 
the teachers’ use, six story and discussion leaflets for the pupils, 
a recognition service to be used in the department, and a recep- 
tion service to be used in the Church. The Church has received 
them with enthusiasm and real profit. 

A fifth significant advance has been in the training of our 
workers both for the teaching program in the local Church and 
for a supervisory program on the field. Our training activities 
are carried out through local Church visitation, standard train- 
ing schools, seminars for specialized groups and through ele- 
mentary supervisors on the field. On an average, thirty-four 
local churches are visited in a year by the central office chil- 
dren’s worker. Thousands of elementary workers are reached 
yearly through courses given in standard training schools. Six 
seminars for elementary standard training school instructors 
have been held during the quadrennium. In one of those semi- 
nars there were fifteen students. Those fifteen students in a 
year’s time were used to teach fifty-nine classes in forty-nine 
different standard training schools, reaching 837 local workers, 
443 of whom completed their work for credit. 
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We hope that through the next. quadrennium the leaders in 
this field may give their time and attention to further experi- 
mentation in curriculum, to the formulation of a unified pro- 
gram, to the correlation of agencies, to the establishment of 
Conference Board committees on elementary education, to dis- 
trict-wide promotion of our work, to a program of parent educa- 
tion, to educating the constituency of the Church, to the im- 
portant place of elementary education in building the Kingdom. 

The upturned faces of children challenge us. Their destinies 
are in our hands, the hands of the Church. We must not fail 
them. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

The Young People’s Work in the Department of Church 
Schools has the responsibility for the general oversight of the 
Sunday school interests of three age groups in our Church 
Schools. These three departments and their enrollment are as 
follows : 


Department School Age Enrollment 
Intermediate Junior High School 12-14 531,237 
Senior Senior High School 15-17 486,967 
Young People College or Employed 18-24 708,306 

1,726,510 


For the most of the past quadrennium there has been no full 
time worker in the Department of Church Schools in charge 
of this section of our Church School work. In September, 1927, 
Reverend Warren 'T’. Powell was appointed Director of Young 
People’s Work for the Department of Church Schools. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


1. Co-operation with the Epworth League 

There has been worked out jointly by the Director of Young 
People’s Work of the Department of Church Schools and the 
Department of the Epworth League a plan both for a correlated 
and unified organization for the young people’s work in the local 
church. This plan has been approved by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education and it appears in the pamphlet 
entitled “How a Leader Uses Organization,” which has been 
issued under the imprint of both the Epworth League and 
Church School. This indicates a new period of development 
in a co-operative program for our young people. 

2. Co-operation with the International Council 

Through the International Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion for Youth our Young People’s section has participated in 


the co-operative production of a series of program pamphlets 
under the title of the “Christian Quest, Youth and the Jesus 
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Way of Living.” This series of pamphlets will be used by 
thirty-nine co-operating denominations. It provides for the 
leaders of youth very effective materials for a program for 
young people’s work in the local Church. These program pam- 
phlets are divided into three groups: (1) Basic Pamphlets for 
Leaders :— “Qualities of an Effective Leader,’ “How a Leader 
Proceeds with a Group,” “How to Study Individual Growth,” 
“How a Leader Uses Organization,” “Program Suggestions for 
Group Leaders”; (2) Resource Materials for Leaders:— “Wor- 
ship and Leaders of Youth,” “Youth and Recreation,” “Story- 
Telling Projects for Leaders of Youth,’ “Book Friends of 
Youth,” “Dramatics and Leaders of Youth,” “What to Do with 
the Christian Quest Materials,” “Youth and Co-operation.” 
“Camping and Leaders of Youth,’ “Debating and Leaders of 
Youth”; (3) Materials for Youth Themselves :— “Intermedi- 
ate Boys’ Book,” “Intermediate Girls’ Book,” “Senior Boys’ 
Book,” “Senior Girls’ Book,” “Book of Youth.’ 


3. Co-operation in the “Crusade with Christ for Young Peo- 
ple.” 

In February, representatives of Church School organizations 
and young people’s societies of many denominations unani- 
mously agreed to co-operate in a movement for young people 
of thirty-nine Protestant denominations. This movement will 
give emphasis not to organization but to three great causes: 

1. World Evangelism, 

2. World Peace. 

3. Christian Citizenship including Law Enforcement. 

The Young People’s section of the Department of Church 
Schools is co-operating in this enterprise which we hope will 
result in a genuine Christian youth movement for these chal- 
lenging causes. 


PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


It is quite evident that no effective religious education of the 
child will take place without a thoroughly trained adult leader- 
ship in home, Church and school. The examples set before chil- 
dren and the whole social structure which they inherit makes 
imperative a Church program of education for the adult. “The 
present ineffective efforts of the Church, in the light of its over- 
whelming challenges and opportunities, are largely due to the 
fact that the Church is throttled by adults who have never been 
educated.” 

We believe the following needs underlying a program of reli- 
gious education for adults ought to be faced by our Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 


1. The sense of the reality of God. 
2. An adequate Christian conception of God. 


/ 
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. An adequate concept of the meaning of Jesus Christ. 
. A view of the Church as a means to an end, and of the 


educational method as a sound method. 


. A view of the Bible as the record of life experiences and 


a means to an end. 


- Intellectual honesty in dealing with matters pertaining to 


the Bible, doctrines, the Church, temptation, sin and so 
on. 


. Christian motives for choice of life vocation. 
. Christian motives for business and professional activities. 
. Christian attitudes of good-will, sympathy and helpful- 


ness toward people of other circumstances, races and. na- 
tions. 

Attitudes of loyalty and co-operation in Church program. 
Right viewpoint of place and importance of children in 
home, Church, and nation. 

Knowledge of the characteristics, needs and interests of 
children and young people, and of the method of using 
home experience in developing Christian personality in 
the children. 

A study of many life situations and method of directing, 
with a view to making the home a laboratory in Christian. 
living. 

A ia of the materials useful in giving children a 
religious education in the home. (Pictures, stories, mu- 


sic, play.) 


. An understanding of, and ability to teach progressively to 


children, sex information. 


. Ability to co-operate in Church activities. 
. Ability to accept responsibilities in local Church and 


carry them out. 


. Attitude toward responsibility in general. 
. Appreciation for nature that moves the spirit in worship. 
. Appreciation for the progressive revelation of the rela- 


tionship between God and men recorded in the Bible. 


. Appreciation for an intelligent understanding of worship ; 


hymns and tunes. 


. Activities of an interesting and satisfying nature, utiliz- 


ing the abilities of adults in worthy enterprises. 

(a) Securing adequate provision for the religious educa- 
tion of the child. 

(b) Discovering social and physical needs in the commu- 
nity and making provision to meet them. ; 

(c) Assisting in local church enterprises—choir, Church 
school, Church committees, ushers. 

(d) Organizing and conducting training programs. 
(e) Study courses for information. 

(f) Supporting work in home and foreign fields. 
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A complete integrated program of religious education must 
contemplate an approach to the whole range of life on the one 
hand; and on the other, must look toward an integration of 
Sunday, Week-day Religious Education and Vacation Church 
Schools. This significant statement by Dr. Wade Crawford 
Barclay recently appeared in the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, “It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
tremendous significance for religion of this new department. 
Religious education expands to include the whole of life. Adult 
religious education takes its place side by side with the religious 
education of children and the religious education of youth in 
the field of responsibility of the Christian Church. Every child 
and every young person in America and in the world for Christ 
through educational evangelism now becomes: every person in 
America, and in the world—child, youth, and adult—for Christ 
through educational evangelism.” 

The conviction is growing that the Church should begin the 
development of religious education program for adults based on 
_ the normal situations, problems and needs arising in adult life. 
Can the Board do a more strategic thing now than to look toward 
securing a person of sufficient experience and with technical 
training in religious education to create a program to meet this 
need ? 


WEEK-DAY AND VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


These two newer developments in the field of religious educa- 
tion secured the attention of a full time worker for the first time, 
May first, 1927. 

Conservative estimates place the number of Vacation Church 
Schools conducted by Methodist Churches, or schools in which 
Methodist Churches co-operated in 1927, at 3,000. These 
schools had an attendance of well over 300,000 pupils. Statis- 
tics are not available to indicate how the movement is growing, 
but all the facts that are available indicate a very rapid growth. 

The Religious Education Association estimated some time ago 
that there were 1,000 communities in widely separated sections 
of the United States which were conducting Week-day Schools. 
In all probability they have increased beyond this number. Some 
communities have conducted such schools from twelve to fifteen 
years with increasing conviction that their worth was large. 
New lesson materials and improved teaching methods make it 
possible for Week-day Schools to forge ahead and secure the 
co-operation of pupils, parents and community with relative 
ease. Carefully planned and well-manned Week-day systems 
tend to become permanent. 

These two new streams offer increased power in the process of 
building Christian-lived individuals, if only the streams can’ be 
harnessed. 
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One great danger offered by the Week-day and Vacation 
School movements is that they may become tangents or side 
issues of little consequence. With proper direction the process 
of developing Christian personalities can be one process, with 
the home, the Sunday School, the Week-day and Vacation 
Schools each making its related contribution. Herein lies the 
hope of traditional religious educational procedures. For the 
religious nurture which life needs cannot be provided, no matter 
how well-wrought out the process may be, within the time limi- 
tations under which the traditional religious education program 
has labored. 

The director of these phases of our work believes that the out- 
standing needs of these types of schools are needs that are com- 
mon with those of the work of the Sunday School; that only as 
the Sunday, Week-day and Vacation School programs proceed 
hand in hand, can lasting progress be made. One cannot out- 
strip the other without hazarding its own life and endangering 
the life of the other. 

Consequently the outstanding needs of the movements are: 

(1) To discover experimentally the life needs with which 
religious education will have to deal. Probably these needs vary 
considerably for city boys and girls, and country boys and girls, 
for privileged and underprivileged boys and girls in the open 
country, for boys and girls with foreign parents, for boys and 
girls who live in industrial communities, etc. 

(2) Once having discovered experimentally what these life 
problems are, the problem will be to discover experimentally the 
activities and the materials and other teaching methods which 
can nurture life religiously better than any other activities, ma- 
terials and teaching methods. The future belongs to the ex- 
perimenter, to the director of research. 

(3) Promotion should proceed no faster than the direction in 
which we should proceed is clear. Progress just now is very 
rapid and one is faced with a colossal task in interpreting to the 
multitude of communities which have caught a vision of the 
usefulness of more time; the still larger vision of a life-centered 
program of religious education all of which is geared in with 
every other part, nurturing life at each stage of its development 
from the pre-school age through adulthood. Along with this 
relationship needs to go throughout the Church, defined objec- 
tives, improved equipment trained teachers, trained parents, a 
passion for the Kingdom, a good curriculum, adequate super- 
vision, and such interpretation of the program to each com- 
munity as will make for public understanding. Working thus 
in team fashion with the other divisions of the Department of 
Church Schools, there is conviction that the Kingdom of God 
may be furthered by social control through the inner control of 
the ideals of men. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


The viewpoint, spirit and administrative procedure being fol- 
lowed by the missionary education department (under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Hargraves) and our Division is making possible 
a real integration of aims and activities. Joint staff meetings 
are held where the common objectives of a program of religious 
education are discussed and determined upon. The methods of 
procedure in developing an integrated program, revealing points 
at which special missionary emphases are necessary, are brought 
out. Plans for a common approach in the preparation of leaflet 
and manual material have been made and the several age-group 
specialists of the two divisions co-operate in the preparation, 
printing and distribution of these materials. 

In a recent statement by Dr. Corliss P. Hargraves, Secretary 
of the Department of Missionary Education of the World Serv- 
ice Agencies, a missionary minded person is defined as one who 
“sees his Christianity in terms of its community, inter-racial 
and world relationships, responsibilities and opportunities; and 
commits himself to the enterprise of living up to those responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. He is one who is so possessed of the 
mind of Christ as to become himself, out of the desires of his 
own heart, a Kingdom-extender.” 

Dr. Hargraves then goes on to say, “The great passion of 
Jesus was to extend the sway of the good will of God for his 
children to all the areas of the life of all men and women every- 
where. To this passion He held Himself true, even at the cost 
of his hfe on the cross. Can one be a Christian in any vital 
and real sense, yet fail to align himself openly and aggressively 
with this basic passion of Him whom he owns as Lord? Are 
the processes of your Church and mine actually resulting in 
producing a generation of Christians who have been trained to 
enter into the missionary passion of Christ, whom they own as 
Lord? Can Christ to-day depend upon the fact that men and 
women are members of His Church, to assure Him that in any 
crisis when race hatreds flame out, or in any time of international 
difficulty and strain, those Church members will take His atti- 
tude, hold to His teachings and insist that above all other con- 
siderations the mind of Christ, illustrative of the will of the 
Father for His Children, must prevail ?” 

Certainly Methodism today has no more important respon- 
sibility than the building, through her religious educational 
process, of a missionary-minded generation of Christians within 
her membership. 

The Department of Missionary Education, which at present 
is organized under the World Service Agencies (the united 
Boards of the Church acting together) likewise functions as 
the Department of Missionary Education within and for the 
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Department of Church Schools, thus eliminating duplication 
and making possible the closest co-ordination in the building 
of one unified program of Missionary Education for the Church. 
This means that the processes of Missionary Education function 
through and become an integral part of, as far as the Depart- 
ment of Church Schools is concerned, the regular channels 
of Religious Education. In co-operation with the various divi- 
sions, the Department of Missionary Education helps to create 
graded materials for Mission Study, graded departmental wor- 
ship programs and various leaders’ manuals for the aid of 
teachers and department superintendents in the different age 
groups. 

Some of the most illuminating pamphlets recently created 
by the Department are: “Missionary Education for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Children,’ “Missionary Education for 
Intermediates and Seniors,” “Training in Giving,” “Training 
Children to Pray,” “Graded Materials for Missionary Educa- 
tion,” “The Missionary Education Worksheet,’ “What One- 
Sunday School Did,’ “Catalog of Missionary Education 
Materials,’ “The Church Training Night Manual,” ete. 

The missionary interest is receiving unprecedented emphasis 
in the new graded lessons now in process of revision; in practi- 
cally every issue, also, of the Church School Journal and the 
Adult Bible Class Monthly, the Elementary Magazine, World 
Neighbors, and our other Church School publications appear 
missionary-centered worship programs, story materials, or 
other missionary information designed to aid the teachers and 
officers in our schools to give more effective emphasis to 
this very important phase of our total religious educational 
process. 

Unfortunately space does not permit entering into detail as 
to the manifold ways in which Missionary Education is increas- 
ingly functioning through all the channels of the Department 
of Church Schools. But probably not in this generation has 
Missionary Education, as distinguished from simply promotion 
and propaganda, received the amount of sound educational 
attention which it is receiving today in all departments of our 
work. 


EVANGELISM 


The essential principles and motives of evangelism are the 
foundations of our entire program. Only as the programs are 
directed toward the goal of a growing personal relationship to 
the heavenly Father in and through Christ do we consider them 
sound. Each year new materials are provided for the Lenten 
and pre-Lenten season to aid the Churches in encouraging 
Christian choices and in training boys and girls for Church 
membership. 
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BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Bureau of Architecture was organized in May, 1917, by 
Dr. W. L. McDowell, representing the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, and Dr. Edgar Blake, representing the 
Board of Sunday Schools. 

The wisdom of the venture has been evidenced in the thou- 
sands of calls for aid which continually lay heavier demands 
upon the staff and also, we trust, in concrete results, enabling 
many Churches to render a more satisfactory ministry in Divine 
Worship, Religious Instruction and Christian Fellowship. 

In 1924 a Director was appointed to permit the architects 
to give their full time to architectural work. In addition to the 
Director, the staff includes Mr. Walter H. Thomas, consulting 
architect; Mr. T. M. Sundt, Mr. B. C. Wenner and Mr. EH. F. 
Jansson of the Chicago Office, all registered architects. 

Scope of Work.—Since its organization over 6,000 new 
projects have entered our files. This does not include numerous 
requests for aid and advice which could be answered by letter 
or personal conference. From two to four years’ contact with 
a Church is usually required from the time the case enters the 
files until our co-operation ceases. At the present time the 
~Chicago Office is completing sketches for a project which opened 
correspondence in January, 1920. These projects are located in 
every State in the Union, and many are from other lands. 

Budget.—During the year ending November 1, 1927, it cost 
$45,636.72 to operate the Bureau. This covered the salaries 
(ten to fourteen people), traveling expenses, office supplies and 
equipment, drafting materials, paper, blue-printing of plans, 
printing, books bought to sell, exhibit material, expressage, etc. 

The appropriation from the Board of Home Missions was 
$15,000, and from the Board of Education $7,500; the balance 
was collected for services rendered, traveling expenses paid by 
the Churches, sales of publications, consultation fees, etc. The 
office rent is provided by the Boards. 

The Board of Home Missions and the Board of Education 
work jointly through the Bureau. There are distinct ad- 
vantages in this due to the vital interests of each Board 
relating to Church buildings and equipment. The program 
of the Department of Church Schools depends largely on ade- 
quate equipment for worship, group study, and recreation. 
Fully 75 per cent. of the time of the Bureau has been occupied 
in securing improved facilities for religious education. The 
staffs of the Bureau and the departments work harmoniously 
to the achievement of this end. 

On report of the Committee on Church Architecture the 
Board of Education approved the following statement: — 


“As a Board of Education we call the attention of our churches 
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contemplating construction to the desirability of church buildings 
that will meet the requirements of the modern program and ideals 
of religious education. 

“Such a program includes adequate provision for a ministry of 
worship, instruction, service, and recreation. These requirements 
should take into account the architectural values that induce wor- 
ship and create an atmosphere in which religious experience most 
easily develops. Church and church school architecture means 
something more than bare rooms, light, ventilation, and acoustics, 
though these demand the most careful attention. Class and assembly 
rooms, with recreational and social facilities, adequate for the teach- 
ing program, should meet standard requirements. The tendency just 
starting, to erect small chapels for inspiring reverence and promot- 
ing worship among children and youth is to be encouraged. In all 
this work beauty is a high essential, and not necessarily more costly 
than ugliness. 

“In the building of either chapels or churches, the whole putting 
together of stone and timber, the determining of windows and the 
lifting of arches, together with the ecclesiastical chancel should 
synchronize to lift the soul Godward in reverence and awe and to 
stimulate worship. In symbol, the house of worship, like a great 
creed or mighty hymn, should help to bring the worshipper into the 
presence of the divine and to enthrone Christ in the heart. 

“Church architecture should also symbolize our historic past, be 
adequate to the needs of the present, and indicate our triumphant 
faith in the future, the immortality of the soul and the consum- 
mation of the Kingdom of God. 

“Architects should be sought who have both vision and under- 
standing, who are versed in church history, appreciate the spirit 
and motive of Christianity, and have both an instinctive love of the 
beautiful and a comprehension of the total program of the modern 
church. 

“We commend the Director of the Bureau of Architecture of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and his staff for their invaluable serv- 
ices to many churches, both large and small. We strongly recom- 
mend that our churches avail themselves of the services of the 
Bureau of Architecture and of our Department of Church Schools 
from the very inception of their building enterprises.” 

(Report of Proceedings of the Board of Education, February, 1927.) 


MANUALS, LEAFLETS AND PAMPHLETS 


1. Nursery Class in the Church School. 

2. Primary Organization and Administration. 

3. Manual of Worship for Junior Superintendents. 

4. The Vacation Church School in City, Town and Country 
Churches. 

5. Church School Building and Equipment—(Co-operation 
with Bureau of Architecture). 

6. Evangelism with Intermediate Boys and Girls. 

%. “Why Doesn’t Jimmie Come to Sunday School?” 

8. Missionary Education for Kindergarten and Primary 
Children—(Co-operation with the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education). — 

9. Training in Giving—(Co-operation with the Department 
of Missionary Education). 
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. Training Children to Pray—(Co-operation with the 


Department of Missionary Education). 


. Church Membership Lessons—Juniors. 

. Evangelism with Junior Boys and, Girls. 

. Six Story and Discussion Leaflets for Juniors. 
. Reception Service for Juniors. 

. Recognition Program for Juniors. 

. Intermediate Recognition Day Service. 

. Christmas Worship Program. 


Service of Installation and Recognition. 


. The Standard Training Curriculum. 


The Standard Training School Manual. 


. The Standard Training Class in the Local Church. 
. The Standards for Effective Teaching. 


(In Preparation) 
GENERAL 


. Organization, Administration and Supervision of Relig- 


ious Education in the Local Church. 


. The Seven-Day-a-Week Church. 
. Departmentalizing the Church School— (Co-operation of 


Bureau of Architecture). 


. Purposes and Program for Workers’ Conferences. 


Revision of “The Church School Building and Equip- 
ment”—(Co-operation of Bureau of Architecture). 
A Program Guide for’Church School Superintendents. 


. Secretarial Work in a Modern Church School. 
. The Unified Program of Religious Education. 


The Program of Religious Education for the Small 
Church—(Possible Co-operation with the Bureau of 
Architecture). 


. The Director of Religious Education in a Methodist 


Church. 


. First Steps in Organizing Rural Religious Education. 
. The Week-day Church School. 


ELEMENTARY 


. Worship for Primary and Junior Boys and Girls in 


Rural Situations. 


. Program of Work for the Cradle Roll Superintendent. 
. Program of Work for the Kindergarten Department. 

. Program for Parent-Teacher and Mothers’ Associations. 
. How to Start a Primary Department. 

. Organization and Administration of Junior Work. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


. Worship in the Young People’s Department of the 


Church. 
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2. Organization and Administration of the Intermediate 
Department. 

3. Young People’s Program in Rural Church and Com- 
munity. 

4, The Program of Religious Education for Intermediate 
Boys and Girls. 

5. Program for the Senior Department. 

6. The Religious Education of Young People. 

%. Discussion Leaflets—Intermediate. 


ADULTS 


. A Program of Work for Adults. 
. Organization and Program for the Home Department. 
. Teaching Adults to Live the Christian Life. 


GO 


TRAINING LEADERS FOR THE PROGRAM 
I. THE TASK OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


In endeavoring to meet the needs of present-day life, the 
Christian Church can succeed only as the principles for which 
it stands find expression in daily living. 

In its task the Church’s great need is trained leaders—leaders 
who understand and live the Christian life; leaders who under- 
stand sympathetically the characteristics and needs of growing 
childhood and youth; leaders who know the principles and 
means by which to guide this youth into the practice of Chris- 
tian living; leaders who grasp in widening vision the Church’s 
complete and world-wide message and program and who have 
ability to enlist the Church’s youth in the service of that task. 
Obviously it 1s not possible at the present time to meet fully 
those needs in each individual Church nor for each individual 
leader. For the present, the Church must seek to summarize 
its needs in certain convenient groupings, and then aim to 
develop its program of leadership training to meet as nearly 
as possible those needs. 

The courses in the Standard Leadership Curriculum have 
been designed for persons who have presumably completed the 
equivalent of a standard high school course, or who are at least 
able to carry work on a college or normal school level. For 
other groups we are co-operating with the International Council 
in developing two supplementary groups of courses, namely. 

1. A “Youth” Leadership Curriculum, for students of high 
school age. 

2. An “Advanced” Leadership Curriculum, for persons able 
to carry advanced study and investigation on a level equivalent 
to that carried by graduates from a standard college. 


II. AGENCIES IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
(a) The Standard Training Class m the Local Church.— 
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Usually maintained by a single Church for its own officers and 
teachers. For many years it will continue to be the most 
important and, with many Churches, the only available form 
of training. Its standards of efficiency must therefore receive 
thoughtful consideration. 

(b) The Correspondence Courses—At present there are 
available to any persons who desire to be enrolled in them, 
courses covering the six General Required units of the Standard 
Curriculum. Sets of study outlines are supphed by the Board 
of Education, and the papers received are graded and returned 
to the students by the examiners of the Board. 

(c) The Standard Training School.—This form of training 
is newer than the others offered. The first such school was 
organized at Philipsburg, Pa., in November, 1922. Usually a 
group of Churches in a city or District unite to hold a school 
in which a minimum of four courses are scheduled. Five years 
of development of Standard Training Schools in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have witnessed very remarkable progress. In 
1922 three schools were held. In 1923 the number had grown 
to forty. By 1927 the number of schools had reached 175, and 
the number of students enrolled had reached a total slightly in 
excess of 16,000. 

(d) The Summer School of Religious Hducation.—These 
schools are similar in organization to the Standard Training 
Schools, but meet during the day and in the summer, instead 
of during the fall, winter or spring, and at night. They are 
usually held on college campuses or at summer camps, and com- 
bine recreational features with the study program, thus making 
of the whole program an attractive vacation as well as an oppor- 
tunity for constructive study. Sixteen of these were conducted 
during the summer of 1927. 

(e) Interdenominational Standard Leadership Schools.—It 
sometimes seems advisable to the representatives of churches 
in communities to combine their resources with churches of 
other denominations. Credits earned in these interdenomina- 
tional schools are interchangeable with those earned in Metho- 
dist schools. Last year (1927) the department directly assisted 
in conducting approximately thirty-five of these interdenomina- 
tional schools. 

(f) Seminar and the Accrediting of Instructors.—Realizing 
that the level of Leadership Training will not rise higher than 
the instructors of groups in training, the department “accredits” 
instructors for Standard Training Classes and Schools. In the 
process of accrediting the “Seminar” Classes and the building of 
syllabi for courses to be taught are very important procedures. 


III. THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
Within the past ten or fifteen years Leadership Training has 
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been finding an increasingly large place in the program of the 
Church. In the early days of Leadership Training a mortality 
rate of 90 per cent of the original class was not at all excep- 
tional. Steady improvement has taken place since that time, 
not only in the number enrolling for training but, more impor- 
tant, in the percentage of those completing their courses and 
receiving credit recognition. 
This improvement is shown in the figures given below: 


Enrolled in Students Percentage of 
YEAR Training Earning Students Com- 
Classes Credit pleting Credits 


1916-1919 61,803 3,593 5.8 per cent 
1920-1923 121,017 32,123 26.5 per cent 
1924-1927 119,011 69,956 58.8 per cent 


The needs of the Church sound a challenge to the Board of 
Education to provide adequate training to a host of 400,000 
teachers and officers in the Church Schools of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The responsiveness of the Church to leadership 

- lays upon us a demand we dare not ignore. 


CHURCH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


The Church School publications, edited by Dr. Henry H. 
Meyer and his staff, are unsurpassed in quality and range. 
These publications have kept step with the forward trends in 
religious education and have been adjusted from time to time to 
meet new needs as they arise. 

Close co-ordination between the staff of the Department of 
Church Schools and staff of the editorial office has been main- 
tained through interstaff meetings and through the Curriculum 
Committee. Special pages in the Church School Journal, Ele- 
mentary Magazine and adult periodicals have been added 
means through which the Department is able to reach the field 
with its program. 


CO-OPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


This need not be elaborated. We have rendered extended serv- 
ice in the development of the International Council program. 
Members of the staff are on the Professional Advisory sections 
and one or more represented on all of the special committees, 
the Committee on Education and the Executive Committee, 


CONFERENCE BOARDS AND, CONFERENCE DIRBCTORS 


The ‘Division of Field Administration, formerly known as 
the Extension Department, was first organized as a distinctively 
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missionary project. The men first appointed to this task were 
assigned to frontier sections, and their activities largely cen- 
tered around the task of ministering to neglected communities 
and of founding and fostering new Sunday Schools. In the 
twenty years since the Board of Sunday Schools was organized, 
nearly 4,000 such schools have been founded, some of which 
were intended to serve only temporary emergencies, but 70 per 
cent of which have proved permanent. Out of these permanent 
schools have developed over 800 permanent church organiza- 
tions and nearly 500 church buildings. These results alone 
would amply justify the entire cost of administering this field 
work. 

The development of the program of our Church Schools has 
necessitated closer attention to promoting the organization of 
Conference Boards of Church Schools and of giving closer field 
supervision to the program. Through Conference Directors of 
Religious Education, first-hand guidance of the program is 
possible. This work calls for a more highly trained type of 
leadership than was involved in the old extension program, 
That the Department of Church Schools has been successful 
in enlisting in this work some of the most capable leaders in 
the country is a recognized fact, and the results of their labor 
in local school reorganization, in the holding of workers’ con- 
ferences, institutes, schools of methods, and in the organization 
and direction of Week-day and Daily Vacation Church Schools 
are every year giving added justification to this new policy of 
intensive field supervision. 

The work of these directors gears in with the work of the 
Department of Church Schools. These men become our most 
important means of developing our total educational program in 
the local field. We now have seventeen such Directors work- 
ing in as many Conferences and could place several times as 
many if there were means for their support. The present extent 
of this work in the light of a decreasing budget is made possible 
only by the increasing co-operation of the Conferences themselves 
in sharing the cost of this supervision. Approximately $30,000 
was paid by the Conferences last year toward the support of 
their own work. ‘The improvement in Church programs of 
Christian nurture in Conferences where directors are at work 
constitutes a challenge to other Conferences to provide for 
similar development. 


FREE LESSON MATERIALS TO NEEDY FIELDS 


Needy Sunday Schools are aided through the furnishing of 
free lesson materials, hymn books, Bibles, etc. This work has 
made possible the organization and growth of many of our 
newer schools and has saved from extinction many schools of 
longer standing. All emergency calls that come in are cared for. 
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The Book Concern co-operates by furnishing, on request, the 
first quarter’s lesson supplies free. 


THE STORY OF STATISTICS 


During the past twenty years total Church School enrollment 
has increased from 3,512,116 to 4,659,980; average attendance 
from 1,601,188 to 2,257,721; officers and teachers from 358,729 
to 415,527; annual offerings for missions and other disciplinary 
benevolences from $524,852 in 1907 to $1,448,727 in 1927, aggre- 
gating for the twenty-year period the stupendous total of $21,- 
003,122; expenses for lesson materials, etc., have increased from 
$1,390,281 to $3,011,771, while nearly 297,000 of our workers 
have been enrolled in standard training courses in the last 
twelve years alone, and nearly 105,000 have completed: one or 
more units of credit. Meanwhile, in these twenty years, 3,459,- 
562 of our pupils have acknowledged Christ and come into the 
membership of the Church, an average of more than 3,300 for 
every Sunday of the entire period! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS A WORLD SERVICE AGENCY 


We are justifiably proud of the record of our Methodist 
Sunday Schools in their contribution to missions and other 
disciplinary benevolences. These offerings increased from 
$524,852 in 1907 to $1,448,727 in 1927, aggregating, as before 
stated, the astounding total of $21,003,122 for the twenty- 
year period. Especially interesting is the way in which the 
Church Schools in their contribution to missions and other 
compared to the total Centenary and World Service receipts. 
The following comparison shows the very commendable part 
our Sunday Schools have played in supporting our great denom- 
inational enterprises: 


Total Distributable Total 8S. S. Offerings Percent 


Centenary and for Centenary and of 
Years World Service World Service Total 
Receipts 
DLO) Vas iavetetee oes $15,241,992 $2,000,000 13.1% 
POO Ue arate oie aie ate 13,844,357 1,783,666 12.8% 
NOD ates cree Aeiers 13,276,213 1,770,048 13.8% 
TOS BES. te occ 12,278,513 1,705,139 13.9% 
WO 24 Pires 8s) or sie 8,686,318 1,566,070 18. % 
ODD wa cccteuanehe celeste 8,168,563 1,450,618 17.7% 
IEO2.O gk ovcteveelecsi ches 8,143,595 1,443,381 17.7% 
O27? Mirorctsre sisters 7,359,645 1,448,098 19.6% 


When we add to the above sums the amounts contributed by 
our schools through Children’s Day offerings to the Student 
Loan Fund and special offerings to Near Hast Relief, Red 
Cross, earthquake, flood and other relief funds from time to 
time, it is probable that the total giving of our Methodist Epis- 
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copal Sunday Schools for the last quadrennium alone has 
reached a sum approximating at least $8,000,000. 
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WorLp SERVICE GIVING OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND OF THE WHOLE 

CHURCH AS COMPARED WITH THE ANNUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH, 

ESTIMATED AT $2,000,000 PER YEAR FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND AT 
$18,500,000 PER YEAR FOR THE WHOLE CHURCH. 


It is interesting to note that while in the years from 1920 
to 1927, total Centenary and World Service receipts fell to as 
low as 39.8 per cent of an acknowledged responsibility of $18,- 
500,000; Sunday School offerings for 1927 represented 72.3 per 
cent of an acknowledged responsibility of $2,000,000. It will 
be noted that in 1927, with World Service offerings still decreas- 
ing, Sunday School offerings showed the first increase for the 
entire period. The fall Conferences a year ago showed a gain, 
but that was more than offset by losses in the spring Confer- 
ences. The fact that this year shows a substantial net gain in 
World Service offerings from the Sunday School points to a 
steady and cumulative tendency to recovery. It is interesting 
to note that our Sunday Schools are now contributing almost 


* 1926 figures are used for eight Conferences not yet reporting. 
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one-fifth of the total World Service receipts. Who can compute 
the financial returns to the Church when these boys and girls 
are provided with an adequate program of religious education 
in which stewardship and missionary service are integral phases 
of the process of Christian development. 


RALLY DAY OFFERINGS 


With World Service receipts constantly decreasing, the only 
thing which has enabled the Department to “carry on” with 
anything like its normal efficiency has been the supplementary 
income derived from the Rally Day offerings. The net receipts 
from the Rally Day offerings for the calendar year 1926 were 
$17,249.98 and for 1927 were $14,516.80. This special fund 
is necessary to the vigorous prosecution of the total work in- 
trusted to us and it should be aggressively promoted until it 
reaches a minimum figure of at least $100,000 per year. The 
demands of our varied and enlarging program are so great that, 
without some such subsidiary income, we have no means of any- 
where nearly keeping pace with the growing opportunities and 
demands of our work. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The foreign service of the Board of Education and its depart- 
ments of Church Schools and Epworth League is carried on as 
a co-operative enterprise with the Board of Foreign Missions. 
The perfecting of the organization for this purpose has been an 
outstanding achievement of the quadrennium. The co-operative 
agency is the Joint Committee on Religious Education in For- 
eign Fields, consisting of six members and three executive 
officers of each board. The secretary of the Joint Committee is 
Wade Crawford Barclay. 

The extensive and intensive phases of religious education 
developed and carried forward in mission lands around the 
world with the support of the Board of Foreign Missions, are 
far greater both in number and in extent than are commonly 
realized. Some of these are set forth in the report of that _ 
board. Here we speak only of those aspects of the world pro- 
gram to which the Board of Education is most closely related 
through the Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign 
Fields. : 

The limited appropriations which the Board has been able 
to make have been expended in behalf of four principal lines 
of work: (1) Salaries of missionaries serving as secretaries of 
religious education in various fields, and of nationals associated 
with the secretaries; (2) general promotion and other program 
expense of these missionaries and nationals; (3) the promotion 
of teacher and leadership training.; (4) literature in the ver- 
naculars of the various countries for use in the Sunday Schools. 
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and Epworth Leagues. Each of these types of service may be 
briefly set forth. 

The missionary secretaries of religious education are engaged 
in many different phases of religious education. ‘Their first 
interests are the Sunday Schools and the Epworth Leagues or 
other distinctively young people’s organizations. These mis- 
sionaries are the living link between the Sunday Schools and 
Epworth Leagues of the homeland and those of our principal 
mission fields. They mediate to the young Churches of these 
countries the most fruitful experience of our best Sunday 
Schools and Epworth Leagues. They organize new Sunday 
Schools in communities where no Christian work exists and 
develop them to a point where they can be attached to the 
nearest circuit or station. They assist native Pastors in similar 
extension effort. They visit, at frequent intervals, the local 
Churches and Sunday Schools, counselling with the Pastors, 
many of whom are men untrained in Sunday School methods, 
and with the officers and teachers, helping them to improve 
their Sunday Schools. They render similar service to the 
Epworth Leagues and to indigenous forms of organization for 
young people where these exist. They hold institutes, both 
for Sunday School workers and for young people. They counsel 
with teachers of the Bible and of religion in the mission day 
and boarding schools on available courses and on methods of 
teaching, seeking to make Christian teaching more vital and 
effective. As time permits, they give special courses on religious 
education in theological schools and lay training schools. The 
appropriation for salaries and house rent of the secretaries (on 
a missionary basis) and of their national associates is a major 
item of expenditure. 

The programs of the field organizations for religious educa- 
tion. receive support as a second important phase of the work. 
Just as a Department of Church Schools and a Department of 
Epworth League are required for the general promotion and 
intensive cultivation of these distinctive lines of local Church 
work in the home land, so also in foreign fields. Remarkable 
progress has been made during the quadrennium in the develop- 
ment of these Councils of Religious Education in various fields. 
The secretary of religious education for a particular field serves 
as executive secretary of the council. Provision is made for 
maintaining a headquarters office, in cases where this is neces- 
sary, for printing of promotion materials, postage and necessary 
travel. Councils of Religious Education have been organized 
and are doing effective work in China, India, Korea, Chile, 
Eastern South America and Mexico. In some other fields 
councils are in process of organization. In the Philippine 
Islands the organization is interdenominational—the Philippine 
Islands Sunday School Union. 
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The promotion of teacher and leadership training constitutes 
so large and important a factor in the total program as to 
deserve separate emphasis. In several fields full-time national 
workers are giving themselves to this service. Local classes 
are organized, institutes are conducted, correspondence study 
courses administered, standatd training schools held; in fact, 
every known agency used to prepare leaders and teachers for 
more effective service. The fundamental importance of this 
work in lands where standards of education are low, popular 
education almost unknown, and educational facilities totally 
inadequate cannot possibly be overemphasized. Considering the 
difficulties encountered, remarkable progress is being made in 
leadership training in a number of foreign fields, notably 
Mexico, South America and the Philippines. 

A fourth phase of our service consists of aid in developing 
teaching materials in the native languages. These appropria- 
tions for literature render assistance at one of the most acute 
points of need in foreign fields. Everywhere missionary work 
is cramped and hindered for lack of teaching materials in the 
vernacular. In some fields any considerable permanent prog- 
ress is impossible in the work of the Churches and Sunday 
Schools until this need is met. The problem is complicated 
and made much more difficult by the recognition, now become 
general, that only indigenous curricula are adequate to meet 
the need. 

In these and in various other ways, for description of which 
space is lacking, the Board of Education is making its distinc- 
tive contribution to the great missionary enterprise of world- 
wide Methodism. 


BROTHERHOOD AND FIELD CULTIVATION 


This department has directed the World Service field cultiva- 
tion for the Board of Education for the quadrennium. ‘The 
special workers from the Board staff and college presidents 
have given a share of their time in promoting the World Service 
cause. These workers have served in every Area in the Church. 

The movement to organize men has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds during the past four years. The increased emphasis 
began at the Springfield Conference with a Men’s Council 
attended by 2,300 men. Since that time twenty-six Area Men’s 
Councils have been held, bringing together 27,817 men for a 
two-day session; 20,587 of these men were laymen and 7,230 
preachers. Every Area in the Church except two have held 
Councils. These have become far reaching in their inspiration 
and organization value. 

The awakening interest on the part of laymen was evidenced 
recently when twenty-one of America’s great Methodist laymen 
came together for two days in Chicago at their own expense to 
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consider plans to develop this difficult but important work. 
This Conference recommended the merging of the Brotherhood 
Men’s Council and Annual Conference Laymen’s Association 
into a single movement, the placing of its direction in the hands 
of a Commission on Men’s Work, and the guiding of the move- 
ment toward adequate self-support. 

The Board of Education adopted the last two suggestions 
and created a Commission on Men’s Work, consisting of thirty 
Methodist leaders, the majority of whom are laymen. The 
Commission has organized and evolved plans for an aggressive 
campaign to enlist men for the total program of the Church. 

This department also has charge of the home religion work 
for the Church and is giving increased emphasis to this vital 
task, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 


The outstanding development in the work of the Epworth 
League during the years 1924 to 1928 has been the attempt to 
interpret the program in terms of the life needs and experiences 
of young people, and to make it a greater resource in every-day 
Christian ‘living. 

The progress in this direction in these four years has been 
possible only because of the foundations previously laid. Thirty- 
five years of pioneering had been done in young people’s work. 

Many types of enterprises had been wrought out in the expe- 
rience of hundreds of groups, and sufficient time had elapsed 
to put them to the test of actual practice. As a consequence 
there has been a progressive process of change. Some methods 
have been discontinued, others perfected, and new enterprise 
initiated that would better serve the need of a dynamic and 
growing movement. 

The Epworth League has been sufficiently elastic and flexible 
to permit continuous modification in the light of the tests of 
experience. A study of its organization and program by quad- 
renniums up to and including this tenth report will reveal how 
many and how important these changes have been. 

The period from 1920-24 was unusually significant. The Ep- 
worth League became for the first time one of the regular benev- 
olent boards of the Church. It shared in the large advances of 
the Centenary Movement, and was provided with more resources 
than it had ever before had for its work. The results justified 
the larger investment. The perfecting of the organization of 
District, Conference and Area Epworth Leagues, the rapid 
growth and increasing effectiveness of the Institute movement, 
a distinct step in the direction of a sane and constructive policy 
of life work cultivation, the development of missionary educa- 
tion, the extension of both home and foreign work among 
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young people, were a few of the outstanding achievements of 
that quadrennium. 

The action of the General Conference at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1924, changed the Epworth League from a separate 
‘board to a Department of the Board of Education. This merger 
recognized the essential unity of the Church’s program for the 
Christian education of childhood and of youth. It also recog- 
nized the Epworth League as an integral and important part of 
that program. 

Almost a year was required in making the adjustment to har- 
monize with the lew legislation. It was a year of marking time. 
Furthermore, it was a year of uncertainty among the young 
people. They were not clear as to just what the General Con- 
ference action might mean to their organization, and to their 
opportunity and plan in the Church. 

The slump for that first year in membership figures in mis- 
sion study classes, and other activities reflects something of this 
reaction. 

More important still in its effect upon the program was the 
unfortunate drop in income following the close of the Cente- 
nary period. The amount available for the general work of the 
Epworth League was cut nearly fifty per cent that first year. 
This sudden decrease in receipts not only plunged the Depart- 
ment into a deficit of $25,000, but necessitated the curtailment 
of the program of service to the chapters, the dismissing of most 
of the field secretaries, the elimination of a large part of the 
foreign program, and other serious retrenchments. 

During the second year, the financial burden was partially 
lifted by the timely grant of the Epworth League preferential, _ 
whereby the young people themselves, through the T'wenty-four- 
Hour-Day Plan, were given a chance to give more directly to 
their own work. 

During the same year, the fears of Epworth Leaguers that 
the new Board of Education might work to the disadvan- 
tage of the Epworth League were set at rest. It became appar- 
ent that only the most sympathetic attitude would be shown, 
and that every encouragement would be given to the free 
promotion and extension of the League’s program for young 

eople. 

‘ The rapid expansion of the work in the previous quadren- 
nium, together with the forced reduction in the number of our 
field workers for the present, were factors that largely influ- 
enced the policy of the Department. A program of intensive 
rather than extensive development was determined upon. ‘The 
effort was made to secure the best volunteer counsel that was 
available both among young people and the adult leaders of the 
Church, to develop a constructive program based upon the actual 
problems and needs of youth. 
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A VOLUNTARY FELLOWSHIP IN CHRISTIAN LIVING 


The real work of the Epworth League goes forward in the 
local chapter and in the life experiences of actual young people. 
The final test of its value is to be found in the extent to 
which these experiences are helped to become progressively 
Christian. 

The local chapter is a voluntary fellowship of young people 
who are facing similar problems, and who can share experiences 
with one another in finding the Christian way of life. The 
various aspects of the program have meaning in so far as they 
become real resources in helping young people to manage their 
lives successfully, and in preparing them to meet all the demands 
that life may make upon them. 

The latest available figures (1926) show that there are 19,501 
of these local groups in the Epworth League, with a member- 
ship of more than 697,000. This represents a gain of nearly 
a thousand new chapters, and nearly 10,000 new members over 
the report for 1925, and practically makes good the loss sus- 
tained the preceding year. It is in the life of these groups to- 
gether week by week that the real process of character-building 
is taking place, and the future responsible members of the 
Church are being developed. 

The facing of problems that are similar enough to make a 
genuine fellowship possible, and an actual helping of one an- 
other in solving them, has stimulated the organization of chap- 
ters of various age groups. 

Boys and girls of high school age have a very different set of 
problems and situations to meet from young people beyond high 
school, who are in college, or are entering business or the pro- 
fessions. This has led to the rapid development of special chap- 
ters for these two age groups. 

Junior high school boys and girls have still a different set 
of needs. Increasing numbers of churches are finding that three 
or four chapters are required to give all of their young people 
a chance at self-direction and the helpful sharing of their life 
with each other. 

Of the total number of chapters, 5,526 are Junior, 1,216 are 
Intermediate, and 12,759 are either Senior or Young People’s, 
or both combined. 

Of all the help that young people may derive from their fel- 
lowship in the chapter, the devotional meeting holds a central 
place. Here they may face their common problems, and think 
them through together. They may give expression to their 
own experiences and profit by the experiences of others. By a 
frank discussion among themselves of what some phase of the 
Christian life may mean, they find their way to their own con- 
clusions. ‘Their experience of worship becomes a genuine 
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search for the Divine resources that are available in their effort 
to meet baffling problems and to live at their best. 

The holding of a million or more of such devotional meet- 
ings each year, under the leadership of young people themselves, 
approximating to a greater or less extent this ideal and purpose, 
is in itself an incalculable influence toward actual Christian 
living. 

Other aspects of First Department work, such as Bible 
study and the habits of personal devotion through the Morning 
Watch and otherwise, represent the outreach of individual young 
people, who are seeking light and help in the perplexing busi- 
ness of every-day living. More than 6,000 new enrollments of 
Comrades of the Morning Watch have been sent to the Central 
Office each year. The larger part of the Bible study of these 
groups has been done through the Sunday School, though sey- 
eral hundred special Bible Study Classes have been reported 
to the Central Office during the quadrennium. 

Chief among the needs of young people is fellowship with 
one another, and especially the growing of wholesome relation- 
ships between young men and women. A program of recreation 
and culture is not merely a means of attracting young people 
to the Church. It is an opportunity to practice Christian living 
at a most vital point. Parties, hikes, dramatics, music, reading, 
fellowship hours and a variety of creative enterprises, not only 
provide a constructive use of leisure time, but make for those 
fine relationships that are a prelude to a Christian home and 
family life. No contribution to the future of civilization is more 
greatly needed. 

The Epworth League has been a pioneer in Christian recrea- 
tion. During the last year the Department of the Epworth 
League has issued a mimeographed monthly Recreation and 
Culture Bulletin, which has rendered signal service. It pro- 
vides a new party and a new fellowship hour each month, to- 
gether with many concrete suggestions for games, stunts and 
creative cultural enterprises. 

It has been estimated that nearly a million and a half young 
people are touched by the League’s recreational program each 

ear. 
‘ Earnest young people who try to face thoughtfully the prob- 
lems of their own lives and conduct soon discover that they are 
a part of a larger group, in Church or school or community, 
and that they are often influenced by the standards of the group. 
If they are really to be Christians themselves, they are under 
obligation to help make the standards of the group, or the com- 
munity, more Christian. This involves wider and wider areas— 
the city, the state, the political party, the relation of races, 
the industrial system, the nation, and even the other nations and 
peoples of the world. Zhe Second and Third Departments rep- 
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resent the effort of young people to grapple with these larger 
problems. 

Study classes in missions, stewardship, citizenship, temper- 
ance, community service, war and peace and other social prob- 
lems form a part of the program of most chapters. Enterprises 
of many sorts, all the way from maintaining a church nursery 
during the hour of public worship to conducting an employment 
agency, form an inspiring record of earnest attempts to carry 
out the spirit of Christ in the every-day activities. 


WIDER EXCHANGES OF EXPERIENCES 


The process of every-day ‘living involves many problems which 
baffle a local group and which create the need for a wider ex- 
change of experiences. This need has inevitably resulted in the 
various forms of Epworth League organization and activity 
beyond the local chapter. These wider units include city unions, 
sub-districts, Districts, Conferences and Areas, with a Central 
Office conducted by the Department of the Epworth League 
to bind these units together into one great fellowship and to 
provide an effective means of exchanging ideas and experiences. 

The promotional leaflets and manuals which are issued from 
time to time do not form in any sense a stereotyped program 
“handed down,” but a genuine attempt to gather up the best 
experiences in different sections of the country and to put them 
at the disposal of autonomous local groups as resources in build- 
ing their own programs. More than 50,000 packages of this 
material were mailed out in a single year, in addition to the 
regular Epworth League Quarterlies, and almost all in response 
to direct requests from the field. 

An equally indispensable means for this wider exchange of 
experience has been the Epworth League’s official organ, The 
Epworth Herald. Never has it been more useful or more pop- 
ular in this role than in the present year. One evidence of this 
fact is seen unmistakably in the phenomenal increase in the 
subscription list in recent months, when at least 20,000 new 
subscribers were added. 

Important as are the services of the Central Office and The 
Epworth Herald in making these wider exchanges possible, more 
significant still is the work carried on by young people them- 
selves in their first-hand contacts with each other through their 
own organizations. 

Among these the District Epworth League is really the work- 
ing unit. Here one group profits by the experience of another, 
a larger fellowship is made possible and the life of each indi- 
vidual chapter is enriched. There are 375 such organized dis- 
tricts. Rallies, conventions, training conferences, district out- 
ings, booth festivals and many other such enterprises give op- 
portunity for these helpful exchanges of experience. 
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Among all the features which have brought personal enrich- 
ment and real help to young people through the League, per- 
haps the outstanding one is the Epworth League Institute. It 
is not so much a place of formal instruction as it is an experi- 
ence for both faculty and students of living together for a week 
in comradeship. That experience includes earnest search to- 
gether through study groups for help and light and guidance on 
a variety of problems. It includes further the fine fellowship to- 
gether in the out-of-doors. It includes experiences of inspira- 
tion and worship and a laying hold of the infinite resources that 
are available for human need. All in all it becomes immeasur- 
ably helpful to young people in grappling with some of the big- 
gest problems of their lives, questions of life careers, of life 
friendships and the fundamental attitudes which they are to 
take on the questions of the day. 

Here, too, there is provided a training and equipment to meet 
the demands of the local church upon their services and to fit 
them to play a responsible part in the Church’s program. With 
thousands of young people the institute has provided the in- 
centive for a college education and for a life of usefulness. The 
unprecedented increases in the enrollment of Methodist students 
in both our own colleges, and in the State universities as well, 
may have a direct relationship to the fact that probably more 
than 100,000 different Methodist young people have been through 
an institute experience in the present quadrennium. One Meth- 
odist college president declares that he does not need a field rep- 
resentative to secure new students, for the three Epworth 
League institutes in his territory perform that function. He 
says that at least seventy-five percent of his new students can 
be traced directly to the influence of these institutes. 

It is because the institute has so effectively met the needs 
of young people that the movement has had such a phenomenal 
growth. Its development has been thoroughly democratic. New 
institutes have sprung into being, not by the promotion of the 
Central Office, but on the initiative of local groups who saw 
the need, and determined to meet it. 

The rapid expansion of the institutes may be seen by a 
glance at the number held on the following typical years since 
the beginning in 1906. 
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The quadrennium thus far shows a gain of twenty-six and it 
is probable that the institutes last summer had a total registra- 
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tion of at least 43,000 and an attendance near the 50,000 
mark. 

The investment of not more than $10,000 per year in the 
cultivation of institutes and life work through the Department 
of the Epworth League has resulted in the investment of more 
than a half million dollars per year in these institutes by the 
young people themselves for their training for future leadership 
in the Church. What that will mean in the preparation of 
qualified workers in the Kingdom, it is impossible to overesti- 
mate. 

The Mid-Year Institutes are coming to be an equally signifi- 
cant feature. They are being held in rapidly increasing num- 
bers. Districts, sub-districts, and often single chapters are put- 
ting on during the winter this combination of study, fellowship, 
and devotion. The total number runs into the hundreds. One 
Area holds three summer institutes and twenty-five mid-year 
institutes. The latter help to bring the experience of the sum- 
mer institute home to the local group, and provide an oppor- 
tunity for the chapters to discuss their local programs and 
problems. 

The next step in the development of the institute movement 
should be an emphasis upon improvement of the program, to 
make it a more vital resource to young people in meeting their 
personal problems and needs, and more effective as a means of 
help for the year-round activities of the local groups. 

In working out this objective, however, encouragement will 
be given, not to increasing standardization, formal study, cred- 
its, or other rigid requirements, but rather to informal and 
elastic schedules that will permit adaptation to the discovered 
needs of the group. Perhaps the most valuable thing the insti- 
tute can do for young people is to-make possible an inspiring 
and enriching experience of living together, both faculty and 
students, for a whole week. If that experience can be had under 
such conditions that capable faculty leaders become really com- 
rades in that experience, these hosts of young people will be bet- 
ter able to carry that same kind of living back into their home 
communities. 


UNDERGIRDING THE CHURCH’S PROGRAM 


The claim that “the program of the Epworth League under- 
girds the whole program of the whole Church for the whole 
world” is becoming increasingly justified. A sincere effort is 
being made in that direction. 

The group and district fellowships not only enlarge the op- 
portunity for the exchange of experiences, but widen the horizon 
of the young people of the local Church. They introduce young 
Methodists to the next larger units of our connectional Method- 
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asm, and help fit them to take a responsible part in the activities 
of the denomination. 

Since the Church does its work through great benevolent 
boards, young Methodists should have some vital contact with 
these bodies. Through the booth festival, local Leaguers not 
only send canned fruits and supplies to the nearest hospital, but 
attain an active interest in the great philanthropic work of our 
Church in hospitals and homes. 

The Third Department co-operated in the Temperance Ora- 
torical Contest in 1926-27, and thus became acquainted with 
the great cause represented by the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals. 

The thousands of mission study classes, as well as the actual 
giving projects of individuals and of districts, introduce them 
to the cause of Home and Foreign Missions. In the latter case, 
a new and important co-operative enterprise has been launched. 
The foreign service of the Epworth League is no longer con- 
ducted independently, but is now a part of a co-operative pro- 
gram being carried on jointly by the Board of Education and the 
Board of Foreign Missions. The specific opportunity for young 
people of America to share the Gospel with young people of 
other lands is not diminished, but rather greatly enlarged by 
this new relationship. 

In all the range of problems that young people face,-none is 
of more vital interest, either to them or to the Church, than 
what choice they will make of a life work. Since the Epworth’ 
League is committed to the task of helping young people face 
their problems, it is ievitable that this one problem should 
have a prominent place in the program. 

Interest in the past has centered largely upon the recruiting 
of candidates for various types of work in the employ of the 
Church. Hundreds of men and women now at work in the mis- 
sion field or in the ministry or some other form of special service 
in America trace their decision to an Epworth League Insti- 
tute or to the influence of the local chapter of the Epworth 
League, where they first began to exercise responsibility in 
leadership. aie: 

During the present quadrennium, two or three significant 
changes of emphasis point toward a constructive policy of life 
work cultivation. 

1. An emphasis upon the importance of basing the decision 
for life work more fully upon personal consultation and delib- 
erate and reasoned choice, rather than merely upon a public 
appeal, more or less surcharged with emotion. Effort is being 
made by Deans and Life Work Secretaries to employ methods 
most fair to the young people concerned and most wise from the 
standpoint of the Church’s need. 

2. The cultivation of those making decisions is being placed 
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upon the Pastor and the Institute Life Work Secretary who can 
give personal counsel, rather than upon the Central Office. In 
order to give effective help to these Life Work Secretaries, the 
Institute and Life Work Department has conducted a series of 
regional discussions with these secretaries, considering (1) the 
best. methods to be used Institute Week for the presenting of 
life work interests; (2) the method of following up signers 
through the year; (3) the personnel needs of the church; (4) 
literature for life work recruits. 

3. The Institute Life Work Secretaries are more and more 
functioning as vocational counselors, thus helping any and all 
young people who are facing the question of their careers. No 
contribution to the whole social order is more important than 
that the Christian motive should dominate both in the choice 
and in the pursuit of all life careers. On this background, the 
more specific work of recruiting for the service of the Church 
assumes its proper place. 

In the very nature of the case, the boards of the Church do 
look to the Epworth League for many of their candidates, and 
large responsibility rests upon the Epworth League to handle 
this important work with fairness to the young folks involved, 
and to the advantage of the Church. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PROGRAM BUILDING 


In the light of the foregoing viewpoint, the counsel of the best 
leaders available has been enlisted in reconstructing the various 
age group programs of the Epworth League to serve most effec- 
tively the actual needs of youth. 

One of the most significant and constructive of these new 
developments has been the New Intermediate Program. For 
several years, this group formed a section of the Junior League. 
Later, when the need was felt for a separate organization, they 
tried to follow the general plan of the senior chapters, with the 
program cut down to fit. 

This was found to be only a temporary makeshift, and it was 
apparent that if that wide-awake and dynamic age group was to 
be really helped in the Christian life, they needed a program of 
their own. Accordingly, two years ago the Department initiated 
plans for the construction of a new Intermediate program. A 
strong committee was constituted, including Prof. Goodwin Wat- 
son of Columbia University as expert counsel, and the general 
program was blocked out on the most modern educational lines. 
During the months that followed, plans went steadily for- 
ward, until in January, 1928, the new program was launched. 
It is built with the purpose of providing specific help to boys and 
girls of Junior High School age, in meeting the problems and 
situations of their every-day life. It is called “Everyday Ad- 
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ventures for Intermediates,” with a sub-title, “On Pioneer Trails 
of Christian Living.” 

It deals with problems selected from various centers of inter- 
est among boys and girls, such as home, school, friends, Church, 
personal and religious life, and includes such problems as “What 
it Means to be a Christian,” “Cheating,” “Money Problems,” 
Church Membership,” “Problems of Prayer,” etc. 

The Methodist Book Concern has given splendid cooperation 
in this project by permitting the Department of the Epworth 
League to initiate and issue these units for experimental use. As 
rapidly as they may pass the experimental stage, and are de- 
veloped through experience into more or less permanent form, the 
responsibility for their publication will be assumed by The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 

A very great interest is being manifested in this experiment, 
not only by Intermediate Chapters but by religious educators 
and others outside our denomination. 

The new program is not only sure to give vital help in the 
Christian life of these boys and girls now, but is likewise cer- 
tain to modify to a considerable degree the methods of procedure 
for our other age groups. The outcome of this experiment will 
therefore be watched with great interest and hope. 

The Jumor Program has done significant service during the 
quadrennium. It has helped Junior boys and girls discover for 
themselves the meaning of Church membership and the Chris- 
tian life. It has given them a chance at the beginnings of self- 
direction. It has put them in touch with other Juniors in at 
least eighteen different countries of the world, and is thus help- 
ing to lay the foundation for a missionary-minded Church. The 
severe limitations of budget have made difficult any extensive 
advance in this field. 

The next big task that must be undertaken as soon as resources 
permit is a facing of the needs of Junior boys and girls, and 
the development, in co-operation with the Junior Department of 
the Church School, of a program as constructive and forward- 
looking as that which is now under way for Intermediates. 

Important advances have been made, under the leadership 
of Prof. Elmer A. Leslie, of Boston University, as Chairman 
of the committee, during the quadrennium in so building and 
interpreting the yearly programs of the Senior and Young Peo- 
ple’s Chapters as to make them a growing resource for every- 
day living. 

The theme for 1926-27 was on “Growing Responsible and 
World-Minded Christians’. It was a Second Department em- 
phasis, an attempt to help young people come to a Christian 
point of view in our geographically shrinking, but humanly 
expanding world. 

A still more notable work was done in the program for 1927- 
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28. The theme was “Comrades of the Emmaus Way.” It was 
a challenge to young people to find a comradeship to-day—both 
human and Divine—that is as real and rewarding as the disci- 
ples found in the Emmaus story. The five objectives suggested 
have stimulated Leaguers around the world to a genuine attempt 
to make religion real in every-day life: 


. To discover the possibilities of Comradeship. 

. To open the Bible as a Book for life. 

. To recognize the living Christ in every-day activity. 
. To live a radiant life in the Comradeship of Christ. 

. To tell others the difference Christ makes. 


A new vitality in the Christian experience and life of the 
chapters and individual young people is being observed widely 
as a result of this program. 

What we believe will prove to be the most significant yearly 
program yet planned is the one for 1928-29 on the theme, “Ad- 
ventures in Christian Living.” Never have so many different 
individuals given so generously of their time in planning a pro- 
gram, and never has the result been more creative and potential 
than in this case. 

Three Epworth League Councils were held during November 
and December, 1927, under the leadership of Prof. Harrison 8. 
Elliott, of Union Theological Seminary. They were composed 
of a total of over 350 League leaders, both adults and young 
people, from nearly every State in the Union. The deans, 
managers and student delegates from the summer institutes, 
who had formerly composed the Institute Councils, together 
with District and Conference officers, faced together the prob- 
lem of the whole League program. 

They sought to discover in frank discussions the places where 
young people are finding it both difficult and important to live 
the Christian life in our modern world, and what the Epworth 
League can do to help. 

Some of the conclusions of these most significant conferences, 
that will have bearing upon the future program of the League, 
are as follows: 

The focus of the League’s interest in young people must be in 
the experiences that make up their every-day life, not merely 
in the experiences apart at special times and places, in League, 
or Sunday School or Church only. It is in every-day life, 
where young people are up against problems, difficulties, situa- 
tions, relationships in home, school, office, community, and the 
social order itself, that their real characters and personalities 
are being developed. 

It was felt that the Epworth League ought to be considered 
one resource in the midst of the adventure of every-day living, a 
voluntary fellowship in which those who were facing common 
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problems might share experiences with each other, and discover 
together the resources available for help. Its program must 
have to do with the problems that young people are up against 
in our modern world, in trying to live the Christian life. It 
must seek to give a lift at every possible point. It must provide 
young people an opportunity to face earnestly and constructively _ 
various areas in their experience, and think through to their own 
conclusions. It must provide an opportunity to work these con- 
clusions out into Christian practices. 

The new program, growing out of these discussions, will chal- 
lenge young Methodists to undertake a genuine adventure in 
Christian living. It will be natural to turn for inspiration to 
the life of the One who adventured so courageously to make a 
better world. The special incident selected is the scene in Naza- 
reth (Luke 4: 1-19) when, after the struggle in the wilderness, 
Jesus came to begin his adventure in his own home town, and 
in the synagogue announced his mission in those immortal 
words, “The Spirit of the Lord is Upon Me.” 

Likewise young people to-day will be summoned, in the spirit 
of Jesus, to go forth on adventures in various areas of modern 
life where pioneering is needed in living out the way of Jesus. 
The areas which seemed most important in the council discus- 
sions were the ones chosen for adventuring in the new program 
and include Citizenship, Community Service, Industry, Race, 
War and Peace, Social Life and Life Career. 

Here is a type of religious education for youth that gives 
promise of creative results. It is really life itself, with the privi- 
lege of sharing one another’s experience, and finding in fellow- 
ship, both human and Divine the resources they need for suc- 
cessful Christian living. 

One of the next important projects in program building, as 
soon as resources can be made available, is that of better meet- 
ing the religious needs of college students and older young peo- 
ple’s groups. This may be undertaken as a co-operative enter- 
prise with other denominations. 


YOUTH IN CO-OPERATION 


In fact, the inevitable result of this approach to the actual 
problems of young people is the discovery that such problems 
refuse to carry organizational or denominational labels. They 
evade the dialects of North or East or South or West. They 
are too big for this; they are human. It is impossible for indi- 
viduals or isolated groups working alone to face some of these 
larger problems and solve them adequately. It can be done 
only by whole-hearted co-operation with other young people. 

First of all, the prospects are bright for real co-operation 
between the Church Schools and the Epworth League in their 
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work with young people within our own Church. In the past 
three years, and more especially within the past few months, 
genuine progress has been made in developing a co-operative 
program. Frequent conferences have been held at headquarters 
between the Epworth League and the Young People’s Depart- 
ment of the Church Schools, in seeking to discover, in different 
types of situations in local Churches, the most practical ways 
of working together for the largest interests of all the young 
eople. 

: Soe centers of experiment have been selected and different 
methods are being tried out. In a great many local Churches, 
successful correlation is already in operation, where both Church 
School and Epworth League have been made more effective by 
planning and carrying out the program in co-operation. 

Second, the Epworth Leagues of the two Methodisms, our 
own and the Methodist Eymscopal Church, South, have been 
working together increasingly, and for the past year have been 
carrying out together the program, “Comrades of the Emmaus 
Way.” Both groups will engage next year in the “Adventures 
in Christian Living.” 

Third, the Church School and Epworth League groups in our 
Church are joining with the youth of thirty-eight other denomi- 
nations in the use of the “Christvan Quest’ materials. A spe- 
cial Methodist imprint of these materials will enable our groups 
to keep step with Protestant youth of America in their quest 
for Jesus’ way of life. 

Fourth, Methodist young people, both in Church School and 
Epworth League, will unite specifically in the Crusade with 
Christ for World Peace, Christian Citizenship and Evangelism— 
a great co-operative youth movement in which probably more 
young people will participate than in any other single Christian 
enterprise in all history. 

These three issues to be faced are equally vital to the Chris- 
tian youth of all the Churches. They are likewise of central 
importance to modern civilization itself. Who knows but that 
the idealistic youth of America may make this united “Crusade 
with Christ” a decisive factor in the world movements of the 
next half century? Our modern civilization must be made Chris- 
tian if it is to survive. This can be done when a generation 
of youth really begins to practice Christianity in earnest. To 
do that will not be easy. 

It will require constructive thinking. These problems will 
not disappear by the easy proposal of ready-made panaceas, but 
rather by an honest facing of the facts, a clear understanding 
of the issues at stake, a frank weighing of the possible outcomes 
from a Christian viewpoint. 

It will demand courageous action. A crusade is not a cam- 
paign of “talk”; it is a dynamic demonstration of deed. It may 
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require Christian practice in the face of bitter opposition, John 
Drinkwater’s prayer must be central: 


“Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.” 


It will succeed only with united effort. Once they can be 
helped to think together and act together, there are enough 
Christian young people in America to determine community 
attitudes, to mould public sentiment, to influence national and 
international policy. In this crusade there is a chance for con- 
structive, courageous and united practice of Christianity in ear- 
nest among the youth of the continent. 

We believe that in that direction hes the hope that the Chris- 
tian view of life is going to survive in a materialistic civiliza- 
tion. In that direction is the way by which religion is going to 
be made gripping and vital to the young people of this generation 
and effective in changing the world. ‘To that dangerous but 
glorious adventure, we are seeking to summon the youth of 
our church. 


We break new seas to-day 

Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters 
And, from the vast, uncharted waste in front 
The mystic circles leap 

To greet our prows with mightiest possibilities. 
Bringing us what? 

Dread shoals and shifting banks? 

And calms and storms 

And clouds and biting gales? 

And wreck and loss 

And valiant fighting times 

And maybe Death—and so the larger life. 


And maybe Life—Life on a bounding tide 
And chance of glorious deeds, 

Of help swift borne to drowning mariners, 
Of cheer to ships dismasted in the gale, 
Of succor given unasked and joyfully, 

Of mighty service given to all needy souls. 


And maybe Golden Days, full-freighted with delight 
And wide, free seas of unimagined bliss 
And Treasure Isles and Kingdoms to be won 
And Undiscovered Countries and New Kin. 
—John Oxenham. 
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TABLE I.—COLLEGES AND 
Campus 
Date 
INSTITUTION LOCATION PRESIDENT of 
Char-| Acres| Value 
ter 
Albion! College:.t4:. i 6a ovine dee aes Albion, Mich.......... John L. Seaton. ........- 1835 44 $65,000 
Allegheny College..............-.-- Meadville, Pa......... James A. Beebe.......... 1817 14} 213,650 
American University...........---- Washington, D.C...... Lucius C. Clark*......... 1893 90} 378,000 
Bakers Umversityen aessmmomactiec ser Baldwin, Kan......... Wallace B. Fleming...... 1858 26 47,977 
Baldwin-Wallace College............ Berea, Ohio? seh. Albert B. Storms......... 1845 30 115,000 
Boston University....:....2.....--- Boston, Mass.......... Daniel L. Marsh......... 1869 15] 3,000,000 
Central Wesleyan Colleget.......... Warrenton, Mo........ ira INE (Chiles te moves oe 1854 17 50,000 
College of Puget Sound............- Tacoma, Wash........ Edward H. Todd........ 1903 48 147,235 
College of the Pacific...... a neler Stockton, Cal.......... Tully ©. Knoles; eee 1851 49 151,832 
Cornell"@ollépe eee ae ene elas hemes eee Mount Vernon, Iowa. . .|Herbert J. Burgstahler. ...| 1853 60 70,268 
Dakota Wesleyan University........ Mitchell, S. Dak....... Earl A. Roadman........ 1883 60 48,184 
DePauw University... 2. ec. +s Greencastle, Ind....... 'L. BY Mura fe*. ee 1837 50 89,885 
Dickinson College. ..............-5- Carlisley Pat. Yee James H. Morgan........ 1783 8 75,000 
Evansville Colleget Evansville, Ind........ Harl E. Harper..........| 1919 70) 115,944 
Gooding Colleget.. . ...|Wesleyan, Idaho....... Charles W. Tenney....... 1913 40 10,000 
Goucher College**. . . .|Baltimore, Md..... ..|William W. Guth........ re = EDS. 
Hamline University Saint Paul, Minn......./Alfred F. Hughes......... 1854 35} = 122,453 
Illinois Wesleyan University....... ,.{Bloomington, Ill....... William J. Davidson... ... 1853 15} 106,630 
Illinois Woman's College. ........... Jacksonville, Ill. ....... Clarence P. McClelland. ..| 1847 7 79,378 
Inter-Mountain Union Colleget...... Helena, Mont......... ‘Bide kemmne:- perenne 1923 23 9,750 | 
Iowa Wesleyan College............. Mount Pleasant, Iowa ..|James E. Coons.......... 1844 25 75,000 
Kansas Wesleyan Universityt....... Salina; Kan... onsets Larkin B. Bowers. .......| 1886 28 70,000 
Lawrence College. .............-0- Appleton, Wis........- Henry M. Wriston....... 1847 35 160,216 
McKendree Collezet..............- Lebanon; Libr roe Cameron Harmon........ 1839 29 15,000 
Missouri Wesleyan Colleget.........|Cameron, Mo......... Edward Justus Gale... ... 1883 14 75,000 
Morningside College................ Sioux City, low ....... Frank E. Mossman....... 1894 27 359, 000 
Mount Union College.............:. Alliance, Ohio.........|William H. McMaster... .' 1858 50 250,000 
Nebraska Wesleyan University....... University Place, Mab. ..|/I. B. Schreckengast*.. ....} 1887 44 115,000 
Northwestern University............ Nvanston; sil. 2.e cei Walter Dill Scott... .. ys) 1851 136] 3,291,112 
Ohio Northern Universityf.......... Ada sOhiojesk .. micckite Albert E. Smith......... 1871 104 100,000 
Ohio Wesleyan University........... Delaware, Ohio.......-.|John W. Hoffman........ 1842 127 150,000 
Oklahoma City Universityt......... Oklahoma City, Okla. ..|Eugene M. Antrim....... 1919 39 100,000 
Simpson College... 2. )..... seed see Indianola, Iowa.......- John L. Hillman........- 1867 16 75,000 
Southwestern College. .............. Winfield, Kan......... Albert By Bark 5 .5..c:0.+ 3: 1885 35 32,400 
Syracuse University.........-...... Syracuseul Neue sane Charles W. Flint*........ 1871 125) 400,000 
Union Colleget oof i.cc.ncca< cine ts Barbourville, Ky....... Hara T. Franklin......... 1880 25 50, 
University of Chattanooga.......... Chattanooga, Tenn.....}Arlo Ayres Brown........ 1889 15> 600,000 
University of Denver..... RPA ye Denver, Colo.........- Frederick Maurice Hunter*| 1864 65 150,000 
University of Southern California... .|Los Angeles, Cal. ......|Rufus B. von KleinSmid. .| 1880 20) 1,125,000 
Upper Iowa Universityt............ Fayette, lowa.......... James P. Van Horn...... 1862 10 5, 000 
Wesley College (affiliated with State| University Station,Grand 
University inte aaaaeearo teeta Forks, N- Dak. 7... <5 B. P. Robertson. ....,.... 1892 10 30,000 
Wesleyan University.......... ..|Middletown, Conn..... James L. McConaughy....| 1831 17 85,000 
West Virginia Wesleyan Colleg .|Buckhannon, W. Va....|/Homer BE. Wark......... 1890 55 75,000 
Willamette University.............. Salem: .Ore . Ss lekee de CarliGsDoney,...xcocnaex-s. 1853 18} 250,000 
Junior CoLiecus 
Ozark Wesleyan College............ Carthage, Mo......... William Wirt King....... 1871 37 50,000 
Tennessee Wesleyan Colleze......... Athens, Tenn.......... James L. Robb.......... 1866 20 80,000 
Total 2:54.05. sjeisveis'o. 0 PVCU MLS AES | AO sere Ress | es By ae cea ay ee ee 1, 827/12, 674,914 
Less duplications in Table V, |Professional Schools....|............0eeeseeeeees ... | 23,000,000 
9,674, 914 
Total (O22= 1023 2 eer ec Seer eee een ee ee ee .... | 1,539) 4/675, 772 


fnorease’ <a. kh Rea ee 
Decrease 


* Chancellor. 


** No report. 


1 Includes scientific apparatus and museum. 
$ Does not meet fully the requirements of the Uni 


t Value of heating system. Furniture included in valuation of buildings. 
2 Boston University campus not included in 1923 report. 
versity Senate. 
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Value Value 
Real Lisrasr of oF Plant 
P t Furniture | Equipment 
No. Value RORCUUY, Apparatus | Museum _and 
Volumes Value Fixtures 
1 12] $969, 196/$1, 034, 196 32,140 $32, 140 $36,675) $...... $115,397] $184,212) $1,218,408) 1 
2 13} 1,557,064} 1,770,714 67,500 77,000 54,382 50,000 59, 645 241,027} 2,011,741] 2 
3 9} 1,921,500} 2,299,500 50,000 40,000 15, 000f2 Owe ds 7,000 62,000} 2,361,500] 3 
4 9 383 , 640 431,617 57,500 55, 837 16,107 26,227 48,961 147, 132 578,749] 4 
5 13 879,180 994, 180 37,250 30,610 28, 187 6,606 87,963 153,366] 1,147,546] 5 
6 10} 3,406,288} 6,406,288 99,400 LOLOO|R eee. c ee erectlee: 2: 198, 900 265,000} 6,671,288] 6 
i 10] 202,500 52,500 13,770 15,000 12,000 2,500 18,400 47,900 300,400} 7 
8 5 343 , 724 490,959 7,350 12,399 20,029 2,385 22,805 57,618 548,577] 8 
9 11 949 , 237] 1,101,069 18,000 30,000 SA: OOO er rere 4. 98 , 534 162,534} 1,263,603] 9 
10 15 517, 203 87,471 58,000 31,500 17,443 8,500 61,080 118, 523 705, 994/10 
ll a 422,615 470,799 20,000 24,371 ES; S10 ye ee et. 23,815 61,605 532 ,404)11 
12 18} 1,151,450} 1,241,335 62,000 75,000 SO NOOU | eee ees. <t- +70,000 181,000} 1,422,335/12 
13 10 35,500 610,500 35,000 50,000} * 16,000 1,000 ,000 70%000 680, 500) 13 
14 6| 433,388 549 , 332 12,000 22,977 29,456 2,344 41,179 95,956 645, 288) 14 
16 2 143,564 153,564 7,500 7,500 A) a 12,500 22,500 176, 064/15 
gly BEES | Dh teriaainh I n> oe Rem |e ee | (gets Fl (ARP ee Oe Ce ae aes Dy ec eS) 16 
17 9 512,166 634,619 27,500 27,500 18,773 5,000 43,357 94,630 729, 249}17 
18 10} 549,500 656, 130 26,500 20,000 35,900 25,000 24,000 104,900 761, 030}18 
19 8 724,369 803 , 747 15,373 20,036 POT As 100, 660 138 , 666 942 ,413]19 
20 3 189,700 199, 450 11,200 10,510 VaR Y fo) oa ae 11,644 24,332 223 , 782/20 
21 i 465,000 540,000 22,000 50,000 15,000 25,000 30,000 120,000 660, 000/21 
22 6 447 ,500 517,500 15,000 15,000 8,000 5,000 41,000 69, 000 586 , 500)22 
23 15 929,194) 1,089,410 42,138 79,858 29,227 10,532 108, 164 227,781| 1,317,191/23 
24 9 201,000 16,000 9,000 9,000 8, 000h--V'8;.. 3: 9,000 26,000 2, 000/24 
N25 8 184,000 259,000 12,000 15,000 5,600 12,500 33, 100 292, 100}25 
26 11 699,187} 1,049,187 28 , 000 30,356 16,707 62,829 115,185} 1,164,372/26 
27 10 655,000 905,000 35,000 45,000 33,400 41,000 204,400) 1,109,400}27 
28 8 418 ,899 533,899 20,558 30,000 27,944 44,023 101,967 635 , 866/28 
29 27| 8,104, 521/11 ,395, 633 200,000 396, 568 105,745 813,509) 1,316,822) 12,712,455)29 
30 13 668 ,000 768.009 12,000 25,000 140,000 30,000 210,000 000 30 
31 14! 1,747,698] 1,897,698 110,000 110,000 139,968 131,776 396,744] 2,294,442/31 
32 6 409,000 509, 000 6,000 7,500 28 ,849 36,754 73,103 582, 103}32 
33 li 421,142 496, 142 20,000 15,000 25,000 42,514 82,514 578 , 656/33 
34 9 497 ,000 529,400 18,000 15,000 20,600 31,470 70,070 599 , 470/34 

35 26] 7,407,000) 7,807,000 159,265 300; 000) —* «ak. J6 1,000,000} 1,300,000} 9,107,000)85 
36 if 43,000 93, 7,000 5,000 7,700 15,000 27,700 320, 700/36 
37 9 590,000} 1,190,000 16,000 20,000 30,000 32,400 92,400 1,282; 400 37 
38 10 635,000 785,000 55,000 75,000 GO, 310N de. cbs 63 ,820 199, 137 984, 137/38 
39 11} 1, oR 000) 2,387,000 75,589 125,000 DL, FOOT Ser ds 211,037 387,446} 2,774,446)/39 
40 7 9,000 84, 11,000 19,000 11,700 3,200 9,200 43,100 327, 100/40 
41 7 170,650 200, 650 750 POG tetas. . LE hae, 1 12,000 13,498 214, 148)41 
42 22| 2,263,618] 2,348,618 157,000 74,500 82,848 75,000 113,096 345,444) 2,694,062/42 
43 if 290,000 365,000 10,000 2117, aA |) ee ene 33, 265 82,170 447 ,170|43 
384 , 000 634,000 20,000 22,000 22,500 7,500 27,500 79,500 713 , 500}44 
1 4| 305,377| 355,377 4,543 6,700 Oe 28D aes eateletia re 16,689 28 , 634 384,011) f 
2 il 300 , 500 380, 500 8,500 8,500 3 OORT) Fee ie oe 5,000 17,000 susie 2 

462 g 23 ,984| 1,732,326) 2,180,077) 1,313,066 380, 087| 4,022,386) 7,895,616) 66,319, 600} 

- 8 134,903 7B 138. 003 WRG ieee Eon ae lewis Ae OMA, Oe, 1208591] 9,343,494 

BeOLe TOOT LS OS) Ee meee mater = cet tetae| Peele ae ia 6,687,025] 56,976, 106 

~ 392123 619, 107|28 294,879] 1,405,941) 1,713,092 791,888 471,119] 2,134,566) 5,110,665} 33,405,544 

70|13, 995, 060/21, 994, 202 326,385 466, 985 521,178 eee 1,887,820} 1,576,360} 23,570,662 
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TABLE II.—COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 


PRODUCTIVE ENDOWMENT 


UNENCUMBERED pte 
INSTITUTION Meals 2! tae 
: General Subject to . 
. Profes- | Scholar- Other 
ee sorships ships Library Purposes ge! 
{Albion Collegests. s3%.. 0854. Agdaeis 2 $645,010) $123,722} $41,659] $1,000} $37,690) $116,888) $965,969 
2|Allegheny College............2--+05- 1,019, 586 10,100} 80,739 7,700 86,842} ...... 1,204, 967 
83]American University.............+.- 669,187) ag... ‘5G, OOO! Feet. ait... | ate alee 108,000} 827,187 
4\Baken-University.. 2) 0 (dite. te- 0+ se 639,547} 40,050 77,697 20,5085) & ihe gate 100,709 878 , 088 
5|Baldwin-Wallace College............- 902,829] 182,030) 41,575) 112,045 23,667| 174,570) 1,386,716 
6|Boston University............0.+.. ...| 1,936,495} 491,606) 416,402 66, 338 107,208) 304,211) 3,322,260 
7|Central Wesleyan College............ 59, Stl: Cel... 2 11,182 500 74,700 35,400 181,152 
8|College of Puget Sound.............. 725,753 19! OOO lit eae 5. lltyaite ae.ceci| ane ene 10,725| 755,478 
9|Colleg, af Of the Pacific: |... sadiasaelece+ «2 253, 90Ble ase. 04 25,000 P0080] Fane, stestere 37,341| 317,250 
10|Cornell College... ......--.. eee enone 446,804} 506,482) 133,208 44,068 199,775] 272,049) 1,602,386 
11|/Dakota Wesleyan University......... 458 , 660 25,932 15,902 94138] lows. cet sees ames 509 , 632 
12|De Pauw University................- 460, 260}1, 847, 732|1, 952,832 59,452 206,406} 219,420) 4,746,102 
13|Dickinson Colleges .........-...00005 700,902} 139,448 40,670 16,980} ©. seic0% 42,500 940,500 
14|Evansville College............--.... AQ STDs tite os 2S), 309 teeigeienters, A) MORS. etacters 42,001 109,912 
T5\Gooding: Collegekmiesn cei. Bae es] Se SRTAAN Ue ioro wie. thie stooey~ tsi flame etorerove!l | iRigte. ctatafooll) Sibuiets fate lin Nematerareres 
16} Goucher College” ne crea tect seis= seesl catereche|  ealernyial ou cece ns ateleeleic| iG  Calsinisiotai|iil cate/statels/| pi eialeisiorare | 
17|Hamline University............--+.. 1,053 , 483 25,262 26,759 31,064 45001), Ole: Serre 1,137,569 
18|Illinois Wesleyan University.......... 583; 996]. Aa... 23 277,800] 128,000 40,600) 239,500} 1,269,896 
19|Illinois Woman’s College. ............ 437,850| 80,000} 81,500} 13,800 6,490} 85,750} 705,390 
20|Inter-Mountain Union College. ....... OTRATAL yt. 2c oti pit cect [awake cite leit acetone aero 97,471 | 
21}lowa Wesleyan College.............. 417 S5Glee oes. «sc pawe ai ore [eae lets oro AE Mats statere-< || am otek 417,856 © 
22|Kansas Wesleyan University......... 209,663] 25,000} 17,000 4,000) rye sree 31,500} 284,163 | 
23\|Lawrence College...........++-000-- 1,025,588} 487,000} 69,085} 20,217 41,338] 213,292) 1,806,520 
'24|McKendree College.............-... Bey) (ame is Ne aaoaal |) acdsee mendes a5 10,950} 317,473 | 
25|Missouri Wesleyan College........... AGS OOM S| ie soo sel Mattei tts< meri Gre. f UlawKeeperte Sh wiracts: atte 168,000 | 
26|Morningside College................. S415 746Ne. Gteewss 43,700 6,500 800 3,000} 595,746 — 
27|Mount Union College................ 182,946] 440,720} 12,871 4,825 14,866] 432,260] 1,088,488 — 
28|Nebraska Wesleyan University........ 818 -406).a ss... «ol kee. <a] RRaarte ool AaGia remies 78,400} 896,806 
29/Northwestern University............. 1,558,885] 737,605]1,090,088] 134,316] 9,818,960]1,121,000]14,460,854 
30/Ohio Northern University. ........... 178, 500}ie ea. i.... 18,500} 60,000 50,000 Sts ofatete 307,000 
31/Ohio Wesleyan University............ 575,728/1,106,462| 144,556 85,020 815149]: acs stare 1,992,915 | 
32|Oklahoma City University........... 1215000). 760, 000|ine@ 3. =| James. «|| ymus seme limes eee 171,000 
33|Simpson College..............++---- 492'500| ...... 16,745] 4,500 8,119] 189,462] 711,326 
34|Southwestern College................ 454 SAS cee. Iain ee -2-|itecRinnn | Homesites bet came 454,543 
35/Syracuse University...............-. 1,167,245] 758,465] 286,085] 258,557] 847,556] 132,000/ 3,449,908 
36|Union College......--..-.sss000000 371,200] 46,800]  3,200| ...... ye] 2,000] "4237200. | 
37|University of Chattanooga..........- 15005, 600|Wi se... a. ie STB < 2 NES ss cass| 1,008,600; | 
38|University of Denver.........-...... 757,842] 116,000] 25,937 30,174] 861.308] 7,900] 1,799,161 | 
39| University of Southern California. .. . . SiS 1ONh wanes 91,434 *...| 1,0115183| 128,769] 112361603 
40|Upper Iowa University............-. 248,490 eee 5,156] 1,000} ” 1,000 i "411.528 | 
a Vela Conee ep leieamienrs emis te 55200) gab 20a eee ; 92,904 | 
esleyan University...............- 2,815,308 753, 365 56.179 ; | 
32|West Virginia Wesleyan College....... B22 204a OM ces of Oia ate wet } 
44 Willamette University............... 919,656} ...... 9,000 500 959,156 
Junior CoLiEcEs | 
1|Ozark Wesleyan College............-] se .ee. 
2/Tennessee Wesleyan College.......... 50,000} 21.2! eat eer eee eke oes al 
, 
otal OL) Soke fee Oe. k 25 955, 61518 
tess. Giplations| in “Pablo V, 001, 056/5, 547, 223)1, 348 , 958) 14 , 048, 859/4, 499, 050/59, 395, 761 
Professional, Schools ws esas jo | Scare shea saree Stl amesronetene ll mnie erseesileeuieradeeers oe l be One RS 6,784,233 | 
——|——__., 
52,611,528 
Potalyd 22-1023 3 sree crarsters scl ecratchc | me rars ed abe emda | mao eect | Dee ee | Lear 35,434,654 — 


* No report./ 
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PERMANENT FUNDS, 1926-1927 
UNPRODUCTIVE OTHER ASSETS, 
ENDOWMENT PLEDGES, 
Encum- Grand than el NOTES, Additions 
Total neome a Tndebtede to Capital 
BERED : Endo | from ndebted- | 1995-1997 
: Mis- Total an “ Endow- N ness Including 
Subject | cellaneous o) ow ment Interest- one Pled, 
sah Bamana Interest- edges 
Annuity 8 Bearing 
i> $25 $s. Sik... $965,969} $38,910] $...... $960,000] $...... $749,114] 1 
Fl." egeyiceaecel ie Wer sereeterl| a meee 12045 O67 68's 707 tetera nares | een 114,000 | cero 2 
> ae 725 SO8|ee 227808 |kin000,045].4 elves salicam coen: 600, 000 600,000 700,000} 3 
ORE Ti inate in ak etc S78 088i Shah Geers eee merce a eee 145,237] 4 
ot SR cc aka Repieaienaean 9 ttaarenneeis AS8GnlGlie | Si-O te cn eater 100,000 86, 212 388,677| 5 
Ble tee: B49; TSTic 54957841. 3,872, 047| 136,408 Al ence. 1,769,000 677,844| 6 
7} 22,4001 74,755] 97,155] 278,307 68, 152 32,771 7312 | aad ees 7 
Ble cote. 2,725 2,725] 758,203 326,500 384, 250 4,021 278,463] 8 
lp emesetae 17,500] 17,500) 334,750 40,000 776, 000 409, 000 119,194] 9 
I (peegreeheelee 24,808] 24,808] 1,627,194 26,367 33,000 144,879 155,483]10 
Bitlis = 345190) Jc... 4s 34,190] 543,822 224,077 285,777 89,511 162,374|11 
ale = aetke 2,500 2,500] 4,748,602} 234,520}  ....... 605%405|(= een eee 1,687, 244/12 
BS sents all Meret alice aioe ae O40 SOI 1242430 cate 9 ARAN GLa mates se 183, 310]13 
PA cee en 20,600] 20,600) 130,512 109,752 255,954 245,800 48 891/14 
45 ee 105; 000} ~ 1055000]. 105 {000}! 0. Foc) cc fy Seen. sih 160,000 29000|*Hs “ura shy 43 
17| 39,200] 186,959] 226,159] 1,363,728] 61,443] —....... 704,000 35,000 14,149 17 
Eos Saas 133,055] 133,055) 1,402,951 48, 674 190, 160 44,000 392,010/18 
LN aD DS PPE ot Rata 7058300 lew heres | fen ae, S 76,859 48,910 512,227/19 
Fil ie ae a [es Krai OTAATTIM  PrOrOlS nem tence | kt ake 71 908 | td Petuarttan 20 
LENGE es Ser 52,400} 52,400] 470,256 281,146 118,750 1625978 | 0 eee ee 21 
Ris Casbah head SR tlie an 284,163 238001. © ane ee 230,000 54, 000/22 
JAAP Cesta | sean tel ineaeeeneeee= 1,806,520 5,166 397,856 61,258 203, 364/23 
Mee Renee 2,580 2,580| 320,053) 15,600} sw... .. 3165003|ue= eee 122,930|24 
Doig I8Gs700l eens os ete 89,700] 257,700 202, 630 288,760 183)000} cn saeeee 25 
DOM Rane orl ean usellt. war stetan 5ODsT46 |p 4155036) nen eens 99,115 349,518 305, 050|26 
Dalene Pea ae Wigs cae rule ane Sebo 1,088 , 488 1,000 D774 0001 ena 439, 925127 
28 a5 ss 20,992} 20,992) $17,798} 47,864) ...... 617500|\oe ea tenes 411, 430|28 
Bolg sisany 180,418}  180,418]14, 641,272 250, 000 6,000] 4,285,000] 8,343, 538]29 
0 307,000 LASS O 0 (Meanie os ol oleae occ oe 110, 000/30 
A OAORODS IGE AD 27 U Wee renee|L | Gceae 384, 193 764, 836/31 
171,000 878, 000 136, 000 176, 150 92,845/32 
711,326 300, 000 550,000 73,657 15,811|33 
454,543 1 ADO ntGS |e eee TAGS180 |Pec oe Se e 
Sc SAQE OOS Ieee oe its om eee) ns ceeech ls 743,723|  1,254,492135 
423,200 50,000 50, 000 39, 500 63, 994/36 
1,080,600 12,850 20,000 7,00 278 , 000/37 
it TOORTON EE ROOT 9 lie eee ere 600, 000 41,000 472 840/38 
1,236, 698 Se 4| oS Sie tec 695, 500 619, 000/39 
432,728 32,260 30,000 95,675 3,700|40 
22,904 131,677 67,010 2,000 119, 750/41 
AD lip Soden . 200,918} 200,918} 5,003,410 AGONGSSI 9° eee ee 479,425)  1,007,479|42 
BSI erence 151,092|. 151,002} 642,541), 33,972; —...... 325,100)" eee 26, 094/43 
44/ 14,600] 29,369} 43,969] 1,003, 125 S1AF O00 eert 6,159 311,394/44 
i es (Seed |e Papen tC eee ee 113)050;"ataceane-2 329,300 694 , 000 2691500) = ok reste! 1 
OWN coe tral ieee) ot | Mera 50,000}... 335), 000] "* >= S°o5s 209 20: 00D) FF setae 2 
2,456,840) 1,924,516] 4,381,356/63,777,117| 2,579,862} 6,453,885} 9,509,030) 12,149,878) 21,177,259 
Sh rest | a eeieseennetal eis Sede: Se 6,784, 233 ot Stee ats Ae asa Boe. 
a ee gee oe 56, 992,884 ee ee sadeee: He tae “i ae 
ees 2,545, 791137, 980,445] 1,776,844] 11,184,660] 8,458,402) 5,949,025} 8,851,447 
ee | eens 1,835,565/19,012,439]  803,0 .....-| 1,050,628} 6,200,853) 12,325,812 
PAs PS gate Sa Pl hemi rte | fr ar nA ls ae ae 4,730,775 Stans Semen oe 
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TABLE III.—COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 
INCOME 
From SrupEnts 
INSTITUTION = a 3 
~ HS 33 g bh 2 Sec 8 
— lo} 
g Ags peelees| 2 | 3 
as | 82 /S48| 3 | ssb2| 288) gz 3 
ae) SS | 2s Bo) 2 emia leone) eer 3 
Fae Om | a.8A a SRAt| HAO] ZO a 
HOMLCollesem nee cenice atiae sete cr ald | $99 ,249)$21, 277 os ee $120,526} $39,125/$19,000/$12, 669) $4,364 
3 Aactnae Coltese?. eisinaa PhO aR A peebee 113,023] 5,098] 12,882] 131,003] 68,197| 5,800] 26,525} 2,657 
3|American University...............-+-+ 24'884| 2,972 3300 SOS 150i 28-02 tie noes 15,000 300 
A\BakersUniversltyjscmac nas «citer cael aren ¢ 62,527) 6,543 167) 69,237) 49,340) 12,262) ...... 2,037 
5|Baldwin-Wallace College. . 62,743} 4,779] 10,063] 77,585} 87,708] 5,000) 3,252) 8,618 
6{Boston University 2.2 oc csecw ene se eee TT SO1TI 23 892i) omctas 201, 803 Pi DOR ea te ae 20,482} 15,999 
7\Central Wesleyan College.............- 19,535} 6,896) 2,300] 28,731 8,209] 3,000] 27,094; 4,971 
8|College of Puget Sound............-.... 56,168) 2,357 84] 58,609} 42,259) 4,500) ...... 715 
O Colleserof the Pacihic ... 5 visa. act 3-2. 137,588} 21,938] 11,110] 170,636} 22,070} 9,000) 3, 5,926 
LO Cornell Colleces teas) occu seenseae ance 102,061] 33,299] 10,551] 145,911] 37,884] 2,916] 38,873 969 
11|Dakota Wesleyan University. 2). sive... 40,616] 5,840 406 46,862 19,279} 6,975] 12,654] 7,642 
12|DePauw University.................-.- 234,763| 39,634] 8,500] 282,897) 174,282] 14,500} 2,947] 30,146 
13) DickinsoniCollece.-...cees.c0 cee cses 120,922] 5,082] 26,183] 152,187} 44,430] 4,584) ...... 4,399 
14) Evansville College! Ser ees Ya ei cat B20) 945908) wate 62,423} 10,494] 5,974] 45,753 548 
1biGoodinge Colleges tess... lagae asics 12,880 827 750} 14,457 150} 12,458) 5,057 356 
116i Goucher: College Siecrs cc. Aegameys pee cteve.s | gh rereaeel |e nr tence |) vaccaee | epeateter sea cpeyffe care .ceee | teercneee | erate aera | are 
l7\Hamline University: 2 senda... 620s s 88,018} 6,348] 5,813} 95,179} 67,093} 6,270) 1,240 876 | 
18/Illinois Wesleyan University............. 149,086; 15,330) ...... 164,416] 52,778) 5,500} 4,536) 19,766 
19|Ilinois Woman’s College................ 812061) 935-140)... 2ee. 85,101) 46,755} 3,500] 18,920) 8,000 
20|Inter-Mountain Union College........... 20,538} 1,419 666 22,623 13,315} 10,000} 6,552 746 | 
21\Iowa Wesleyan College................. 42,815] 3,541 73 46,429 17,4661 3,491) Oo 22 27,418 | 
22|Kansas Wesleyan University............ 39,546; 4,144) ...... 43,690 6,255} 5,000) 12,526 771 
23 Lawrence College? cnn d os ea Aces snes ssc t 123%437|su ae tee 17,802} 141,239 81,048] 3,750} 5,475] 34,110 . 
24|McKendree College...........-++-+-+-- 21,993] 11,110] 1,002} 34,105} 18,126) 4,000} 9,979) 1,701 
25|Missouri Wesleyan College.............. 27,549] 5,197] 1,325 34,071 8,400} 3,000} 21,054) 8,896 
26|Morningside College...........-.--2.50- 112,935] 6,019} ...... 118,954} 15,036] 6,500) 15,988] 5,263 . 
27|Mount Union College...... mideas buen: 835,203 "aun oon lees 90,754] 48,269} 8,000] 3,056) 2,690) 
28|Nebraska Wesleyan University.......... 435 S001 Oi 240) «ee 83, 126 47,864] 16,416) 15,339} 6,755 | 
29|Northwestern University................ 1,628,032] 95,592] 3,038/1,726,662} 692,511} 9,000/1 155, 2551199 ,642 | 
30|Ohio Northern University. .............. 222,079] 42,662] 1,205) 265,946] 15,520 4800 Sere eros 
31/Ohio Wesleyan University............... 391,737| 18,691] ...... 410,428 249,167) 11,917) 8,077] 12,240 |} 
32|Oklahoma City Lae S Raegreatreenta J (bcp) SOURS, 5 oe 86,095 3,697} 2,541] 72,416] 5,096 } 
Ba hounpson! Collegemrrn . cst cijaesjge ee oe he 70,584] 12,855} 4,753) 88,192] 28,824] 15,812] 3,990] 12,820 } 
34|Southwestern College. . 113,656) 11,048} ...... 124,704 23,330) 4,800} 19,926} 19,306 
35|/Syracuse University. . 1,064, 745/141,384| 20,341]1,226,470] 140,863] 2,500] 4,801] 91,334 ! 
BO Union\Collezeven gar «sn We cigs ee 2 ace 11,310) 4,092} 4,887} 20,289) 20,222) 5,000) 2,379 332 | 
37| University of Chattanooga.........-.... 52,958) 17,9380) ...... 70,888 49,709} 1,500} 8,250] 1,315) 
38| University of Denver. .... Ai op tere sas Se 324,769| 9,527] ...... 334,296] 59,554] 6,000) 11,600} 36,839 
39]University of Southern California. ....... 1, 000, 303]180, 399) 17,194}1,197,896] 16,803] 9,017) 9,150} 70,806 } 
40/Upper Iowa University................. 28,110} 7,4 140} 35,654} 14,807] 2,000 597) 2,884 ‘ 
AliWesleyaCollesere a eae vost cee. cet sds 225907 ee 2,890] 25,247) 3,507] 2,000] 9,207] 3,486 | 
42| Wesleyan University*.................. 113,937] 85,392) ...... 199,329] 223'811] ..”... 26,741) 35,030. 
43|West Virginia Wesleyan University....... 38,810) 3,745] 2,128) 44,683] 33,972] 7,200] 1,400} 6,808; 
44|Willamette University®................. 61,739] 3,803) 5,253) 70,795} 43,100] 2,917] ...... 1,748 ; 
|) 
Junior CoLuecus 
1/Ozark Wesleyan College. ................ 22,560) 2,872] ...... 25,432 3,061] 5,416) 2,432 700 
2/Tennessee Wesleyan College®............ 18,648} 1,082} 2,500} 22,230 5,256) 7,500) 4,682) 1,555 
COE ere secenescatias arasteraats eee 7,443, 153/908 , 487/176 , 306|8 527, 946]2,710, 124/281, 316/663, 874/708 , 580 \ 
Total LOQ2ETOQ3 ek Ee el, 5,305, 679587 , 257/197, 71716, 090, 653|1, 729, 784/370, 474449 , 7981529, 813) 
UDCRERSe A Redes che ere: 2,187,4741321 230] ...... 2,437,293} 990,340] ...... 214, 076/178, 767 | 
Decreasecwe, Min. Seu cata ont 21, j 
‘ 
{ 


* Includes administration. 

1 Figures taken from report made in 1925. 
2 Figures taken from report made in 1923. 
3 No report received. 


4 Figures taken from Treasurer’s Report. 
5 Does not include operating expenses of Law School. 


6 Gross Income. 
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ANNUAL BUDGET, 1926-1927 


EXPENSE 
EDUCATIONAL 
o 
<4 | 
gs t 4s 8 
os & bf) SI 
52 a a 2 8 g 3 8 3 3 
cis £6 5 ga 3 = S ke 20 Foes Sia cs 
ec | 82 | ds |[gee2/ = | & | 32 | Ee] 2.8 
od 2& S:3 | aa an a) rs) 55 olor aba 
1 $195,684) $13,300) $100,650} $19,816) $10,097] $30,795 $20, 122 $194,780) S $904] i 
2 234, 182 12,192 103 ,893 8,617 16,728 30, 220 74,370 246,020} D 11,838] 2 
3 74,377 10,560 35,711 7,295 7,500 22,876 13,782 97,724, D 28,347) 3 
4 132,876 11,170 74,175 7,784 18,553 19,404 14,471 145,557} D = 12,681] 4 
5 182,163 12,611 76,580 7,638 24,002 26,414 32,688 179,933] S 2,230) 5 
6 265,851 16,777| 152,561 16,821 13,427 51,321 56,490 307,397) D 41,546] 6 
7 72,005 2,980 35,820 7,202 12,641 9, 684 19,512 87,839} D 15,834! 7 
8 106,083 7,800 58,766 8,976 10,796 7,902 10,403 104,643} S 1,440] 8 
9 210, 632 12,012| 144,385 16,846 13,810 15,732 17,263 220,048} D 9,416) 9 
i0 226,553 14,788] 101,780 16,836 6,779 20,650 69,734 230,567| D 4,014]10 
il 93,412 9,446 56, 258 5,341 8, 634 18 , 387 18 , 088 116,154| D =. 22,,742)11 
12 504,772 28,792} 233,888 17,890 24,076} 113,915 89,959 508,520} D 3, 748}12 
13 205, 600 12,746 89,406 7,796 10,534 49,959 12,889 183,330} S 22, 270/13 
14 125,192 9,041 56, 028 6,627 6,115 6,517 39,757 124,085} S 1,107|14 
4 32,478 3,000 13,037 1,720 8,113 1,416 5,192 32,478] © Ou ee 15 
rere ei eer ae ae a hae fst bas Sea Peele” Tlibeedk’ V0) of? oie ee 16 
ais 170, 658 11,730) 106,519 13,618 28 334 20,751 21,653 202,605] D  31,947}17 
18 246,996 15,350] 116,780 16,075 25,201 28,717 70,659 272,782} D  25,786/18 
19 157,276 16,300 72,632 5,018 14,447 21,850 30,527 160,774] D 3,498} 19 
20 53, 236 5,200 27, 250 2,123 10,661 2,994 3,872 52,100) S 1,136}20 
21 94,804 4,500 52,799 15,986 8,116 6,787 13 , 666 101,854) D 7,050}2) 
22 68 , 242 10,440 42,138 3,314 9,954 8,007 9,281 83,134) D 14, 892}9¢ 
23 265 , 622 22,100 157,125 15, 283 20,613 28,194 17,891 261,156] S 4, 460/23 
24 67,911 7,550 35, 838 3,021 4,188 7,108 10,206 GF Obie = Sarna. 24 
25 75,421 5,300 34,000 2,922 7,601 8,651 29,169 87,643} D 12, 222/95 
26 161,741 11,085 94,952 6,334 6,061 13,848 33,811 166,091) D 4, 350/26 
27 152,769 12,250 64,433 8,646 22,646 19,580 38,270 165,825} D 13, 056/27 
28 169,500 9,473 91, 132 8,575 12,876 28 334 25,011 175,401} D 5, 901/28 
29 2,783,070 168,820] 1,226,075 363 , 882 152,439 380, 447 491,407 28 OLE ease 29 
30 286,266 23,400 108 ,500 47,421 26,330 19,870 48 , 533 274,054] S 12, 212/3 
31 691,829 29 , 943 336 , 635 43 966 53,555 74,681 182,196 720,976| D 29, 147/31 
32 169 , 845 9,600 66,914 36,035 23, 724 9,694 18,719 164,686] S 5, 159}32 
~ 33 149, 638 12,382 65,422 19,131 17,860 21,766 31,617 168,178} D 18, 540/33 
34 192,066 14,923 100,197 19,406 18 ,820 21,338 22,357 197,041} D 4,975|34 
35| 1,465,968 13,300] 868,404 116,369 115,764] 234,342 341,999] 1,690,178} D 224, 210/35 
36 48 222 3,600 23,271 4,475 2,925 9,542 4,292 48,105) S 117/36 
37 131,662] 13,824] 69,263 5,451 12,532} 16,223 16,208 133,591] D ‘1, 929|37 
38 448 , 289 49,480 229 ,925 27,575 65,345 45 ,404 46, 282 464,011] D 15, 722/38 
39} 1,303,672) 147,039} 616,114) 121,863 40,454 167,416 183,429] 1,276,315] S 27, 357/39 
40 55, 942 6, 738 33,436 3,848 6,365 4,784 12,235 67,406} D 11, 464140 
41 43 , 537 4,200 26,957 888 4,931 3,426 5, 264 45,666) D 2,129]41 
42 ABE OMT ES +53.....% *252 ,836 8, 862 47,354 70,909 94,975 474,936} 5 9 ,975}42 
43 94,063 11,800 53,675 6,696 14,829 15,029 5,870 107,899} D 18, 836}43 
44 118,560 11,330 70,236 5,360 9,574 13,119 13, 604 123, 223} D 4, 663/44 
1 37,041 4,000 27,694 1,412 3,026 5,918 4,260 46,310) D 9,269) 1 
2 41, 223 5,500 20,213 2,511 8,066 8,985 5,146 50,421} D 198] 2 
12,891,840 838,372] 6,424,303) 1,093,221 986,396] 1,742,906 D827 DIGI 1a, tla alae weer ate 
9,170,522| 621,003] 4,764,736] 747,831] 641,496] 1,302,306] 1,566,911) 9,644,283)... 
3,721,318] 217,369] 1,659,567) 345,390) 344,900} 440,600 760008)" 2 3, 108, LOI 1 lehman 
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INSTITUTIONS 


Albion College. ........ 
Allegheny College...... 
American University. . 
Baker University. . 
Baldwin-Wallace Coll. . 
Boston University...... 
Central Wesleyan Coll. . 
College of Puget Sound.. 
College of the Pacific. . . 
Cornell College 
Dakota Wesleyan Vals 
De Pauw University... . 
Dickinson College. 
Evansville ee 
Gooding College. . 
Goucher College* 
Hamline University. . 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ... 
Illinois Woman’s College 
Inter-Mountain U’n Coll. 
Iowa Wesleyan College. . 
Kansas Wesleyan Univ.. 
Lawrence College...... 
McKendree College.. .. . 
Missouri Wesleyan Coll. 
Morningside College. .. . 
Mount Union College... 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. 
Northwestern Univ..... 
Ohio Northern Univ.... 
Ohic Wesleyan Univ... . 
Oklahoma City Univ.... 
Simpson College....... 
Southwestern College. . . 
Syracuse University... . 
Union College......... 
Univ. of Chattanooga. . . 
University of Deuver. . 
Univ. of So. California. . 
Upper Iowa University. . 
Wesley College........ 
Wesleyan University... . 
W. Va. Wesleyan Coll... 
Willamette University... 


COOMIMD NS whe 


Junior CoLiecns 


1/Ozark Wesleyan Coll... . 
2|Tenn. Wesleyan Coll.. . 


* No report received. 
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TABLE IV.—COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
oe ee ge el a Be 


FACULTY STUDENTS 
CouiecE or LineraL ARTS 

< | ys se “1 
peat los feelers ES 4 = 
g [aw | OB IE ge lone |= eee mS 3 5 = 
2 | #3/3|ss|e| f28 | &@ | | 2) 3 
5 Be | 2 | 2a | 2 =1s) roo oy o = 
a |e} a« fav ofa] w fac] ae | fon | ae | w Jacl w fa} ae Pow | 
24| 16] 3 cs 27| 20] 47| 385} 295] 2] 2] ..| . 387| 297| 684 | 
cyan ipsa ME 27| 11] 38] 385} 227] ..| 2] 3] i] 388) 230] 618} 
AG |e] beta| uese | os 40| 11| 51] 295} 135] ..| ..] ..] ..] 295) 135] 430) 
93| 14) ..| ..|. a 23] 14] 37| 243] 274] .. ‘| 243) 274] 517! 
23| 91 8] 6].. 9 40] 15} 55} 183} 167) 9| 3] 3] 2] 195] 172) 367’ 
89] 10] 324] 66]..]..| 82] 14 544] 101] 645] 264| 563] 32} 48/184/325/ 480] 936] 1416 | 
il edi | eles eee ces ec RL eae a1] 11| 32| 115/ 90] ..| 1] ..| 2] 145] 131] 276) 
19] 6] 2) 4]..]..] 11] 3 21] 7| 28] 232] 230] 19] 12| 2} 2] 253] 244] 497! 
31) 16, 6] 4{../..| 11] 4} . 37] 20] 57| 306] 302] 17|/ 9] 16] 321 339] 343] 682 
Billa shel. Ajai 341 21} 55] 276] 319] 8| 10| 3| 2| 287| 331) 618; 
13} 12 1 ie aleL | ee 16] 17]/—383). 140) 183}... e12t®. 2) 5 140) 19518 F 83a) 
73| 36 9) 13).. 18; 4) . 95} 52] 147] 843] 583] 22; 124) 1] 2| 866) 709] 1575) 
orl eeeeayreee| a fetta 27/ 3} 30] 400] 153] ..) ..| ..] ..| 400] 153] 553 | 
U7 evi steel ale terete 24, 9] 33] 166] 177] 12] 12] ..| ..| 178] 189) 367’ 
Glee ces |. Heike Meee ee 6| 5| 11] 85| 96! 5] 15]..| ..). 60]. 114) <478"| 
SPAR Mae Sicha kia Pal 2 5 32| 8! 40] 252] 207) 4! 7] 2| 1] 258) 215) 473) 
26] 13) 8] 5)..|..| .. 34 18| 52} 348| 271) 14] 11) ..] ..| 362]. 289] 644) 
325] tare Sl ale teed 5]. 34}30! oc Mle st7|>. Aas Us S2.| siesta 
42 Hb eae a) 3) 2 9} 11) 20 JON ETA GRAM a chy pst 86} 111] 197 
144 5| 2} 6|..|..| 13] 8 17| 14] 31] 165] 155] ..] 11 -.| 165] 166} 331 
13s |etieesal eee ee (eae 13} 6] 19] 137] 152] 11] 8 -.| 148] 160} 308 | 
431-30 P1211]. eetley 53] 37| 90} 350] 367| 7| 8| 3] 3} 360| 378] 738) 
1 E4 Fiar A ee ee ee YAlaat 16 Tl 23i5 134 94} 27) 85 ..| 161] 179} 340} 
uu] 5] 2) i. 5| 2 14, 10} 24] 103) 100] 1) 11 3] 104} 114] 218 | 
15} 12 BI! 5:6) e+ 7| 14 28} 25) 53] 345] 430} 96) 347 452! 483] 935 | 
98] 8] 6] 5]..|..| 13] 3 31) 13] 44] 301] 204] 12/ 23] ..| ..| 313] 297] 540) 
18] 11] 8] 181..]..] 12] 13 261 29] 55] 307| 405] 3| 5] ..| ..| 310] 410] 720) 
133| 17| 216} 11]..|..|112] 16 407| 38] 445] 994] 1307] 17| 120/314/189] 1325] 1616] 2941 
20| 23| 64] 14]..|..| 18] 4 50] 17] 67| 208] 116] 4) ..| ..| ..} 212] 116} 328) 
86| 33] 8] 9|..|..] ..| .. 95) 43] 138] 877] 951/ 9| 13] 13! 17] 899] 981] 1880 
96| abide ined| oclealetsiaes 28] 6] 34] 314| 433| 30] 51] ..| ..| 344] 484] 828. 
211 17] 3] -5|..|..| 10] 3 30} 24] 54] 279] 367] 2} 7 1] 275) 377] 652) 
21} 10) 7] 9I..|..] 19] 13 30} 21] 51] 325] 405] ..| .. ..| 325] 405] 730 
148] 32| 485] 66]. .]..] ..| .. 497| 92] 589] 1004} 900] ..| .. ..| 1252] 1468] 2720 
Slik ee ee ain B 10). 51-45] 67h “eat A1Se. ..| 67] 64) 131. 
23] 25] ..| ..|.. 9| 4 32] 31] 63] 218] 144] 4] 38 ..| 229] 182} 404 
{9 18| 87 33| 12 135] 34] 169] 438] 545] 34] 45] 25] 36] 497/ 626] 1123 
26|119| 46] 1 29| 9 177| 142] 319] 1904] 1059]102] 60/224/304| 2230] 1493] 3653. 
i) 5] 6 12] 7 10| 13} 23] 98] 102} ..) 5) ..| ..| 98] 107] 205 
4) 1] 2 lage 6| 4] 10] 181/ 228] 4| 5] .. 185] 233] 418 
74, 15]... Fy ae 74, 15} 89] 599; ...| 5) -.} 17 621) .. 2 628 
18| 11] 4 11] 5 25] 15] 40} 190; 158] 3] 5] .. 193] 163] 356 
24) 6| 2 7 liad 27| 8] 35] 220] 252| 8! 7] 1) 3] 2381 269] 500 
13 a 5) 5 3 15} 15] 30} 92] 126] 10) 20 102} 146] 348. 
6 : 2} 4] 2 10/10} 20] 42] 174| 10] 3 52| 177) 229 


. 12198 826 3024 


1486113939 


720 236 956 


549|1145|812}925]16612|16322/32934 


-}12907)12484 25391 


3705 3838 7543 


eee eee tee 


eS 


** Figures incomplete. 


ACADEMIC DATA, 1926-1927 
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STUDENTS 
SpecraL ScHoons | x 
3 $|_s g 
& Eel | se| es 
= A Se a g 
3 2 p 3 es/as/23| Ese 5 
s 3 a & ea 6s| 55 go 5 B 
es) = ro) Aan|an| an OFA < 
M | Ww M |W u | w mw] rf PHT u | w Tage T 
| 
Be ee Ea oe I FE eae) Sacer) || hers hel eedieate) oe Sf 
Siprias 32| 49) 81 aS 419} 346] 765] ....| 1 
if at oe 86 412} 255] 667| ....| 2 
as . a 295} 135] 430] 240] 3 
s i ep ae Soller Nae 243| 274) 517| ....] 4 
2 2 26} 79] 105] ...| 56) ...| aoa) 255) 4791 77115 
Ss ..| «| .-[«.| 8283] 1359] 2762] 6505) 7325|13830| 16852] 6 
. i 20} 235| ...| 192] 248} 440} 1124] 7 
i : 133| 99] 309] 368} 677] _ 663] 8 
s 26| 114] 140 84 378| 484] 862) 1211] 9 
Ne 11] 68] 79 54 289} 346] 635] 3128/10 
: 5] 40| 45 148 178| 326| 504 
2 39] 189) 228 a 872| 746] 1618] 4906/12 
Af ali ...[ ...| 400} 153] 553)... ./1 
99} ..| 99 351] 330] 483} 503} 986] 175/14 
os sale fas 14)... 59} 101] 160) 5918 
53 i <7 258] 215] 473| 1595|17 
-.| 32] 49| 81 ne 394] 331] 725] 2441/18 
i 282| ..| 282] 282 3 599| 599] 1546/19 
i YR Letne ge oe 86| 111} 197] 137/20 
ih - 79 165} 166| 331] 2887|21 
- 39| 48} 87 118 183) 319] 502 680)22 
‘ 149| 290] 439 ...| ...| 493] 613] 1106] 2192/23 
va * 68} 11] 150} 176] 326]  962)24 
i 24] 32] 137| 169 163} ...| 125] 246| 371] _538)25 
bi te 295] 83] 348) 569] 917) 1245/26 
24 41| 125] 166 196} ...| 369| 400] 769| 2027/27 
e 56] 43] 147| 190] ...| 203 392| 701] 1093| 1543|28 
10) 87 263] 515] 751/126] 6560| 1862 7893| 3658|11851) 26552|29 
127] 264 4| 349| 329] 678] 413] 292 1043] ¢68| 1711 9100/30 
te 3] 47] 50 ane 902] 1028] 1930] 8942/31 
x 318] 56] 393] 449 306 506| 827] 1333 32 
FS 56| 141] 197 205 331| 542| 873] 1494/33 
" 122} 406] 528 369| 60] 485] 861] 1346] 1196/34 
24] 95 563] 31] 658] 689] 2055] 1418] 1184] 4984] 3364] 8348 35 
i solibeealiy 148 155] 191] 346} 331|36 
tof. c:[ 21 126) 137] 255] 358] 613] 1085/37 
1 7} <<} 1488] 811] 807] 1464} 2003] 3467] 6017/38 
22|1447| 619/2066] 943] 2357| 4874] 7316] 6741|14057| 7601|39 
125| 58] 125] 183] ...] 221] 19] 135] 247} 382] 1008/40 
45| 43| 162] 205 241] 447| 688 183/41 


43 10] 46 74| 49] 150] 199] ...| 263} 38} 291] 364] 655} 1416/43 
44 ieee ..| 31] 67} 98] 63] 130 293] 330} 623] 2037/44 
1] 31 14] ..| 14 148] 24] 127] 293] 420] 653] 1 
2] 49 35} 77| 112 | ...{ 116] 270] 386] 200) 2 


171] 492} 686/2353| 653/1778/3383 |5542/8925|19525/12361 


19075 


10428/41214/38637|79851 
Set.|||= aeremiffe meters | OSU9O! 


450 


118721|** 
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TABLE V.—PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS, 


i 


PLANT 
INSTITUTION AND LOCATION Pate NOMOn Waluerot 
2 Acres | Build-| Value Real 
Open- ings Property 
ing 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
1|Boston University Graduate School, Boston, Mass.*..........-.+++.+- 1874 Siesse5 : rere 
2|Northwestern University Graduate School, Evanston, Ill.*...........- PO10 | awckily bexccl pee ce ee eee 
3|Syracuse University Graduate School, Syracuse, IND LF cw dos oes ROVL of. rs RE Me been me Bees tee 
4|University of Southern California Graduate School, Los Angeles, Cal.*| .... | 9 .--] 0 esef 0 seeees] 0 seeees 
CoMMERCE 
1|/Boston University College of Business Administration, Boston, Mass.f..} 19138 we BAe obo Be eee 
2|Boston University College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, Mass..| 1919 3] 612,756] 612,756 
3|Kansas Wesleyan University College of Commerce, Salina, Kan.f...... A hoe 1} 130,000 30,000 
4|Northwestern University School of Commerce, Chicago, Ill..........-. 1908 2| 1,053,463} 1,053,463 
5/Ohio Northern University School of Commerce, Ada, Ohio*.........-. 4x BF FERS J aR |ewlt Soon Se 
6|Syracuse University College of Business Administration, Syracuse,-N. Y.f| .... wottbeg shee Ae fees 
7|University of Denver School of Commerce, Denver, Colo.f........ jae) 1908 1 79,500 79,500 
8|University of Southern California College of Commerce and Business : 
Administration, Los Angeles, Cal.*.........0..0.secccseereceeees 1920 ed es|d a. abieacip. | (heaters 
DrENTISTRY 
1|Northwestern University Dental School, Chicago, Ill.2................ Pees Sacll Fe 0 bedi: | tees 
2|University of Denver School of Dental Surgery, Denver, Colo......... 1922 il 40,000 40,000 
3| University of Southern California Dental School, Los Angeles, Cal.f....| ...- 2 70,000 70,000 
ENGINEERING : 
1/College of the Pacific School of Engineering, Stockton, Cal.*.......... Seat oper beh a eee 
2|Northwestern University College of Engineering, Evanston, Ill........ 1907 1 215,000} 215,000 
3|Ohio Northern University College of Engineering, Ada, Ohio*......... Pek) sa |t. “ts ale eee 
4|Syracuse University College of Applied Science, Syracuse, N. Y........ 1901 2} 235,000} 235,000 
Law 
1/Boston University School of Law, Boston, Mass..................05- 1872 1 468 ,318 468 , 318 
2)Dickinson College School of Law, Carlisle, Pa.t...........0.00000 eee: aoe ae AS eke Me a eepee 
3|Northwestern University Law School, Chicago, IIl.................-- 1859 2} 730,902} 730,902 
4/Ohio Northern University College of Law, Ada, Ohio. .............45- 1885 1 125,000} 125,000 
5|Syracuse University College of Law, Syracuse, N. Y...............0-- ee i 100,000} 100,000 
6|University of Denver Law School, Denver, Colo..................455 1892 ST deg. le) Dee 
7|University of Southern California College of Law, Los Angeles, Cal... ..| 1904 1 150,000} 150,000 
8|Willamette University College of Law, Salem, Ore.*............-..0- Ue. Pee) |i ae: Aes linia ges 
MEDICINE 
1/Boston University School of Medicine, Boston, Mass...............-. 1873 if 2o7sal2|) . 257,312 
2|Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, Ill.2.............-- 1859 1| 2,984,507] 2,984,507 
3|Syracuse University College of Medicine, Syracuse, N..Y...........-- 1872 2} 290,000} 290,000 
: THEOLOGY 
1/Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass................. 1869 nas 4 339,000} 339,000 
2|Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J... 2.0.0.0... eee eee eee eee 1866 95 10] 1,309,100) 1,459,100 
3/Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, I................ cece eee eee 1855 a 5 649,556 649, 556 
4)/The Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. ................ 20000 eee 1903 10 5} 186,000] 246,000 
5/Kimball School of Theology, Salem, Ore... 0.6.2... cece eee eee ees 1907 ae 1 30,000 30,000 
6| Baldwin-Wallace College, Nast Theological Seminary, Berea, Ohio..... Le as vee)” ob BAe Ae, Paes 
7|Norwegian-Danish Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill............... 1875 £.. 1 20,000 20,000 
8| University of Southern California School of Religion, Los Angeles, Cal.*] .... Ri ee eee ae ee 
9|Wesley Academy and Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill............ 1870 1 1 75,000} 150,00 
PHARMACY 
1)University of So. California College of Pharmacy, Los Angeles, Cal.*..} .... | 0...) 5] ceeeef eee 
Forestry 
1|New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
Fab ial) CIELO NEC os AS Seas AE IO EOE Cmetol lag da ela? wd 1911 1} S>\n,.45 Sulit See 
MISCELLANEOUS 
1/Boston University School of Education, Boston, Mass..............-. 1 25,000 25,000 
2\Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service, 

Bostony*Masaty Maan ciyteee cccin tyres ncaa eae ae 1918 3 768,145) 768,145 
TOtalests sn cenne ieee ceiclvatiateAts. meine tre oe the aT Te 106 55/10, 843 , 559/11, 128,559 
Total:1922=192 30, vac mcincriisicss eaticotee oes crcl tee center eee 207 55) 5,099, 355}-.6, 017,035 

Therease’<kipomsiieeiacelan eeietiiaeeitis stoteeverrane eerie Sait 5,744,204] 5,111,524 
Decrease, :isiiicatei tates ace eeeree een oon eee LOL): see ae | eee 
* Included in general university report. + Figures taken from report made in 1923. t No report. = 


1 Half equity. 2 The Dental School and the Medical School are housed in the same building. 
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PLANT AND PERMANENT FUNDS, 1926-1927 
EQUIPMENT PERMANENT FUNDS 
Total Addi 
Value Other |Indebted-| #ns 
Liprary Other of Produc- | Unpro- Total ‘eae s as i ) 
ao Equip- | Plant aay © yucibte Endow- Capital 
ndow- | Endow- zi 
Vols. Value ment ment Tan ment ait 
HES Seeks. $35. eae ‘Seaton Sis been nee $o ar... Sisters as S$. 585... Pee $54 ch t BAR 1 
PL eerietine||| Ronit hetcrl|| Metal iets, [Pecetelticre | abet, aes [To PR aac aT CE ee ee Te ne UES O TRS VS ORIG Te ieee 2 
By. cabs Sl ees Sarsh lemeReie Gein Irs) Pe oe ila Rater leeches | i ki ual ge re ee olga eet NS AU OLR En onc a 3 
ZU le RS sc. WR Be aes tery ACA ie ce en Meme Saal eat se epee Ake [ee la Nag eS a ee | EL A eo 4 
1} 10,400) 14,452 1,776] 28,831 45,059 HOO oo ss Tl] Sere (a ec e ycoee 1 
2| 15,000 (O28 lo a-ceap 43,507 659 , 290 500 ee ae OOO) Foiedeee nl etna Emenee 2 
3 200 200 aa ee. |ackine. OORZB0IN De citee te leer early ete efi ory Oe O00] etek Al ee 3 
4 i 200|" 1029501 <1. 8ce< 9,422) 1,073,835 10000)" cucnch-. OS OD0N Siew cle eee eee sc etiery 4 
Bee Me eye Ser syset eraves|| wire esaceuets || aurcrs eves cs] eae es aPN! pageteYe RE <del lube seats <ul caer peel) operon eceell heehee emcee | eemeetee eae 5 
C1) Spc ae See Hirer Seite (aan Be 10,085 LO OSD Samentas SU cirae eal tehe oscinca al atte pemeracceraial peepee 6 
7 1,185 DESO be nncibe.- 12,223 OF GUSLAD thigh. Eh thnasnehh Lane cloascalt eee Ll aee eee ee eee q 
Sr eRe acmecilmeec keel. ember) go cei senile cada) Seeeceiel soscanl | Upeceee lames 8 
1 8,500 8,500} 46,715) 133,758 188,973) 1,585,868] ...... 1 O80; 808i). sastase | ee evuaee Penne sae 1 
oo ae 2,000] :......] 30,000 72,000 Bee ort | aries hoa |S Asians Best Se Ahi el |e 
3 1,500 3,000} 15,000} ...... 88000) © -esehe|Lacsee en | Revere iol ape5:| hone Suenos 3 
1 aa 20) Re Sie 4 ee 5 ca lee Eee ieee A late og li hee tyke | ie ene pr ae rap ide, Socal lie Patan 1 
; Set 5a RA 33,157 5,569 253 , 726 652;,825)) «:. a... 652;, S2b\t = aytets tr lamers terre A 
ll osg Sele SS 45 9 8s sal TAO) kath a SA | egal mae SOR era fet o-oo 4 
: 15,000) 18,363})- 3..... 8,784 495,465 153660) cue. 15,660, 0s Uh coneree nee 
3} 46,000] 129,738] ......| 101,103} 961,743] 153,480] ......] 153,480] <2... 0f 2.2. f 2S 8 
ch he Salers Sa ae ee a ee eae nee © B25 O00  vastsruath oteccad. A. ce dl, teow ec ene sl Maken et 4 
5 G00) "9 matter Vue srercies 1,028 UY TCO 4 es ae pee (Seabee aie a iin eel ng 7 aemetgl Poh Meese i Pl css 5 
6} 15,000} 30,000; ...... 3,000 33 ,000 COOK) states LO0|a oir ae likes eee ae x sete 6 
7| 12,500 OOO! Nac ktsc | wists a AGS (OOO Wee oescncrise ll wissevtnsl| oF exe ahaterstece | aie ees Meeretteree || Smee iets 7 
eer ee eae seh eh abies | Sebtoa ceil | oo eete seco wlesg re) MRDEMMEK = <gicc.c] faaniakil) eecene 8 
1 7,500 SE 20 et aki 19,056 279 , 659 246,046) ...... 240, C4605 ocac RAED cee exe oleate cece 1 
2} 20,000) 20,000) 82,842) 272,131) 3,359,480] 4,116,905) ...... AlTIOT 9051 tos. sl) ee oe eee ea rph 2 
RRL UOC I cab acces), carats. 34,281 QOL 2818 Ansa ccc ssa| 2 ROREAET oS esis Dnceistect|| mxcleestiere 3 
1} 20,000 BOOS ethics 6,400 354,300 TOU 205 ete au3.. 761,295] 340,938] ...... 97,596] 1 
2| 144,000} 144,000) ...... 90,000) 1,693,100} 1,176,839) ...... 1,176,839] 37,450 59,000} 153,000) 2 
3} 152,092) 225,000) ...... 25,745 900,301) 3,159,945] 17,500} 3,177,445 8, 000]2,842,511}1, 213,000} 3 
4) 12,300} 12,000 400} 17,905 276,305 22,000) .-.-.. 322,000} 90,000 2,000 16,000} 4 
5 7,500} 10,000) ...... 1,150 41,150 34,880) ...... 34,880). ...... T° O40I TT, ccasens 5 
Shit 3,000 SOOO SS con] pease: 5,000} -.126,850| ...... 126° S506 Geter camer! a ltecrausters 6 
: 6,000) 6,000 500) 3,000 29,500 SOO sis erepre HL Wee saeah Dr logapae lie ooates i 
9| 1,000} “i,500] 22222.) “43000] 1553500] 30,585) 122221] 30,885) cp} IL 9 
Ue er rite ACs rad od caret ctllare tee’ a « etistersje DE © urttctretel | doves cites! pe PGT eetetal| rinse arevecoll he 1B slelevetens IEA etaiprevets 1 
Time Seth nee Liew cctetic ill. crottante NBs. |) —cosasert|) teste Ba ceca te shorts | Mma ies BOROe Ty. 
1 626 As a ae 2,651 29,279 1; O00)\ OD eaane FOOD) PUR los cies || aieeree aie 1 
2 5,000 Se SaO lahat vy in: 6,251 777,791 0) Maen oleae 690) Reeth eet eee : Bec et ey (073 
530,160] 681,779] 180,390] 955, 922/12, 946,650|12,407,427| 17,500/12,424,927| 484, 388)2, 904, 551 1,479,596 
412,905] 468,574| 234,486] 483,943) 7,204,038) 6,151,229) ...... 6,311,329) 65,400/1,050,374| 414,916 
117,255] 213,205] ....... 471,979| 5,742,612| 6,256,198] ...... 6,113,598] 418, 988}1,854,177|1,064,680 
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TABLE VI.—PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS— 


INSTITUTION AND CHIEF OFFICER 


GRADUATE 


1/Boston University Graduate School, Arthur W. Weysse, Dean........ 
2|Northwestern University Graduate School, James A. James, Dean..... 
3/Syracuse University Graduate School, William L. Bray, Dean........ 
4|University of Southern California, Rockwell D. Hunt, Dean.........- 


CoMMERCE 


1|Boston Uniy. Coll. of Business Administ’n, Everett W. Lord, Dean... 
2|Boston Univ. Coll. of Practical Arts and Letters, Lawrence Davis, Dean 
3|Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce, C. W. Folts, Dean.......... 
4|Northwestern University School of Commerce, Ralph E. Heilman, Dean 
5|Ohio Northern University School of Commerce, Emmett E. Long, Dean 
6|Syracuse Univ. School of Business Administ’n, Charles L. Raper, Dean. 
7|University of Denver School of Commerce, George A. Warfield, Dean. . 


DENTISTRY 


1|Northwestern University Dental School, Arthur D. Black, Dean...... 
2| University of Denver School of Dental Surgery, A. T. Newman, Dean.. 
3| University of Southern California Dental School, Lewis E. Ford, Dean. 


ENGINEERING 
1/College of the Pacific School of Engineering, C. L. White, Director... . 
2|Northwestern Univ. Coll. of Engineering, William C. Bauer, Director. . 
3|Ohio Northern Univ. College of Engineering, John A. Needy, Dean. . . 
4|Syracuse College of Applied Science, Louis Mitchell, Dean........... 


Law 


1|Boston University School of Law, Homer Albers, Dean.............. 
2] Dickinson College of Law, William Trickett, Dean.................. 
3]Northwestern University Law School, John H. Wigmore, Dean....... 
4!Ohio Northern Univ. College of Law, William P. Henderson, Dean... . 
5|Syracuse College of Law, Frank R. Walker, Dean..................- 
6] University of Denver Law School, George C. Manly, Dean...... 
7|Univ. of Southern California School of Law, Justin Miller, Dean. “A 
8] Willamette University School of Law, I. H. VanWinkle, Dean........ 


MepicInp 


1}Boston University School of Medicine, Alexander S. Begg, Dean. ..... 
2|Northwestern University Medical School, Irving Samuel Cutter, Dean 
3|Syracuse College of Medicine, Herman G. Weiskotten, Dean.......... 


THEOLOGY 


1/Boston University School of Theology, Albert C. Knudson, Dean... .. 
2|Drew Theological Seminary, Ezra S. Tipple, President............... 
3/Garrett Biblical Institute, Frederick Carl Hiselen, President.......... 
4|Tliff School of Theology, Elmer Guy Cutshall, President............. 
5| Kimball School of Theology, John Martin Canse, President.......... 
6| Univ. of So. California School of Religion, John F. Fisher, Dean... ... 
7|Baldwin-Wallace College, Nast Theol. Sem., Frederic Cramer, Dean. . . 
8] Norwegian-Danish Theological Sem., Thoralf Ottman Firing, Prin... .. 
9|Wesley Academy and Theological Sem., C. G. Wallenius, President... . 
' PHARMACY 
1/Univ. of So. California College of Pharmacy, Laird J. Stabler, Dean... 
ForEsTRY 


1)N. Y. State College of Forestry at Syracuse Uniy., Franklin Moon, Dean 


MiscELLANEOUS 


1)Boston University School of Education, A. H. Wilde, Dean.......... 
2|Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service, 
W. 5S. Athearn, Dean 


Total 
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INCOME 


From SrupEnts 


Tuition 


w174, 640 


* 


* 


* 


**118 , 994 


Profit, 


Dormi- 


tory 


415,200 25 
3,683] 178,323 25 


(cle ee ae 13,474] 38,506] 14,400 
10,154. 03... 10,154] 61,826] 25,000 
8,861] ..... 8,861/267, 689] 15,000 
pi velies she | 5 See 19,200} 3,000 
Tey att 567| 1,560} 5,000 
---s.e-[ 1,076} “'1,076] " 664] "491 
oe 1,196] 1,196} 6,703} 840 
* 
* 
**49,007] -..... 49,007] 50] ..... 
#974) 158). «45. 74,453), - 135) abe 
1,190,151] 5,955/1, 196, 106/409,313] 63,731 
1,222,274] 5,044/1,227,318|310,799| 11,482 
eae 911] .......] 98,514) 52,249 


* Included in general university report, 
3 Maintenance, assessments, interest, etc., on real estate holdings. 


** Figures taken from report made in 1923. 
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CURRENT BUDGET AND ACADEMIC DATA, 1926-1927 
EXPENDITURES 
Saeohin Facuity SrupENTS <p 
‘ Total | Adm. F Total one E 
Miscel- Busi- | Opera- ova’ | Deficit 3 
ual | and . Others | A i ue < 
laneous Income Instr. Bes tion Bypense ea) eee Ne ke a GR PS, 
M | AWA | 4 M | W | ay aN 
. $45.53 $4,455) $6,125] $1,381 $250! $..... $7,756|D $3,301 1 
DSS aocaltode tol bmecntt A. cd. Rocke eee 3 
Pima NERS tee tare) acted TE Fy Sloet vcs ch PoRoepne «aah, Lee ae es 4 
1| 8,745] 423,970)277, 282} 21,016) 60,491] 92,839] 451,628/D 27,658] 93 4| 97] 3223] 956} 4,179} 1,467) 1 
2) 2,595} 180,943] 78,716] 5,838] 16,508] 49,897] 150,959/S 29,984] 27] 11] 38) ....} 909 "909 "723 2 
Oley cehes oera earl ekeeel Re ccellgs.. cect: lime. otedt te eae 8 pater 37] °26 638} 138 
PARR SAA pee ee Dae epee | DO ated per soi | Meat soe lees 33, 2} 35} 4,029/1100) 5,129) 1,314] 4 
Bea Nee epeioe NE oor ele ccete ia dell a BPS RRL PEP ove oka] & cea e aecle Gey ae ee a ‘ a m4 met ; Aes Seo ta) 
ee! SASS fl) aR PRE ee | MEDS erect ee) es Pa eben nae 9 64; 1,052) ....| 6 
7| 4,928} 123,922) 59,894) 11,672] 8,118) 7,425 87,109|S 36,813] 36 7| 48 426) 345 771 147| 7 
l= 2s eee ee ling Sed ees: ot (eae, Swap kaye Serb martes 29 29 317) 23 340) 4,267) 1 
2| 28,978 65,475] 28,711] 6,471) 5,739} 21,303 62,224/S 3,251) 24 24 137 2 139}. 825 ])-2 
LACS MRE st RRM IR ENTS Sram nae a SE AG os ciarah Sate ad” ated acs 30} 19] 49 570} 11 581) >.) 3 
Os Ahn: eM Eade] . Bsoacleyees cab msecae eit oceeerns 2 7. paeten 28 iy 
Brae Pines. PeN eel e’ <clmee th © gcctiler so. cf Seseacteecde mags 9 9 241 2 243 85] 2 
ENN: Per SP ROPINESE obtain PE AN hare ace lige rts. «cl Partereccick lice amare 23 23 216 216) ....|.3 
SS RIS | RSARRS et) ices Fe Win a pa al |e ie We eee Hl 79 79 261 261} 1,046] 4 
4 2,777| 171,586} 46,741] 3,503} 11,140] 62,606] 123,990/S 47,596] 29 1) 30 633} 21 654| 4,338) 1 
ee EE ae bce 95 alter) Wee eel bs meat at te So a a ia ee eens ORE 2 
Bh) echt by Peay ena CN ae ner en ee, uted (emia Nae 11 11 265] 12 277| 2,850) 3 
Be AR eer oct [ be sat. ae oe ae ethic ce dle pees. 5 5 192 5 197) 4 
he SEs Le ae ON Mls Soe seal AD ear ell | Sait i Gebel muee ates (Lee oe 20 20 161 2 163 907) 5 
6 132 17,817] 12,600 942} 1,063} 2,565 17,170|S 647| 27 27 80 2 82 423] 6 
7} 1,001 50,941] 27,080 409] 5,257) 4,711 37,457/S 13,484 ‘4 1 8 330} 32 362 823) 7 
ieee eee Reel Reh eee | cc cold oneal. mckioa nell areas 2 2 61 2 63 317] 8 
iL 314 61,059) 51,156} 4,086] 12,114) 22,304 89,660|D 28,601} 100} 12) 112 185) 24 209) 4,338] 1 
PAL” oSSaAP omc Seale haere Faecal le abel amen! (ameeientaater a ileal ei hans 92 92 564 7 571} 4,332] 2 
SB). | Acettal eee orca Paes i eeeteeral (le arccae! (Rm en WN NR (See oath 147 1] 148 163} 10) 173] 1,051] 3 
1) 15,736 82,116} 55,032} 2,165) 31,452] 9,303 97,952|D 15,836} 13 2) 15 295) 58 353] 2,319] 1 
2! 68,252) 160,232] 89,207) 16,185) 27,284] 27,556] 160,232) ....... 34 6] 40 252| 78 330] 2,352) 2 
3} 24,733] 316,283} 63,811] 27,716] 22,731|t877745} 492,003|D 175,720) 18) ..| 18 392) 48 440} 2,024] 3 
4; 2,361 24,561) 21,200} 2,500) 2,203) 1,180 27,083}D 2,522 6S: 6 121) ii 132 150} 4 
: 10,766 17,893] 13,100} 3,525} 1,210 37 17,872)S 21 (;) (ets 6 14 3 17 58 : 
pee eo ce ne ae eet ea ob ol tel si aisha gy 
8| 4,514 6,745) 3,900 281} 1,126 202 5,509/S 1,236 hia 3 15 15 117| 8 
9| 4,121 12,860} 7,758} 5,329} 2,849) 2,175 18,111)D 5,251) **8 1 4 12 12 197] 9 
SE MMRES Te PoAy antes ssa vors corel lle actetctersil > ueaveddtnell a eera ested Pnneterarerell’  teyernlayaareilils pisvevanw ncn 3 2 5 171) 22 193 1 
Ul) gl Seed! NeRSPispet OMBGGR Iameryraeeie | cortical Poktristirirec| eapoisicics ey (nore 1c 46 46 343 343 1 
1] 5,067| 54,124] 26,508] 1,751) 5,022) 14,533} 47,814)S 6,310} 30) 21) 51 256}1313) 1,569} 601) 1 
2} 23,050 97,238] 54,674] 3,503} 15,663] 57,166] 131,006/D 33,768) 26) 16) 42 120) 379 499 433) 2 
203 ,070}1,872 , 220)923 , 495] 118 , 273/230, 220 153, 041|2;025, 000) artsteest 1118] 122124014, 914|5722/20, 636/36, 679 
213, 75111, 763, 350/953,895| 87, 964/220, 098/466,344/1,728,301) ....... 965! 92/1057]15,483/4620}20, 103/30, 543 
ae os 108,870} .....| 30,309] 10,122/287,203| 207,234) .......] 153) 30) 183 rah 110: 533} 6, 136 


seem]  efsisiale | .cveeweee|| 00.5 0.00 
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TABLE VII.—SECONDARY 


wn eS ee 
CAMPUS 


Date 


INSTITUTION LOCATION CHIEF OFFICER | g? 


ter | Acres} Value 


iL Baxtenmeminaryiccs si <tr seearpoiete elvere Baxter, Tenn: 2.32.23 Harry L. Upperman....} 1910 37| $8,500 
2|Blinn Memorial College** SRG ae ispreisimatee Brenham, Tex......... B. ii; Breihan. «sha. 2 1884 7| 17,700 
3\Cazenovia Seminary..........-++.-+-008 Cazenovia, N. Y....... Charles E. Hamilton... 1825 9} 9,800 
4 poo Collegiate Institute........... Hackettstown, INGS5 242 Robert J. Trevorrow. . 1866 50} 31,000 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women....... Carmel aN een caer tar Herbert E. Wright......| 1866 34} 20,000 
6|East Greenwich Academy........-....-- East Greenwich, R.1...A. Talmadge Schulmaier.| 1803 5} 10,000 
7\East Maine Conference Seminary........ Bucksport, Me......... Ralph B. Peck... 32.53 1851 150} 15,000 
8|Epworth Military Academyf............ Epworth, lowa........ Frank Q. Brown....... 1857 15 5,000 
9|Epworth Seminary**............ WS 3 adie Epworth, Ga.......... W-H;-Patton, 225-4. 1908 13 1,500 
10/Genesee Wesleyan Seminary ene cctraceeen hina Neo ee ete eee Frank MacDaniel...... 1832 100} 9,500 
11|Harwood Boys’ School...........+.-.... Albuquerque, N. M.....H. A. Bassett.......... 1887 68] 25,000 
12|Jennings Seminary..........-.....+.--- Aurora; TN? sation cscs Bertha A. Barber....... 1855 4} 35,000 
13|John H. Snead Seminary............... Boa Ala sie deneaeaes William Fielder........ 1898 7| 12,000 
14/Maine Wesleyan Seminary.............. Kents Hill, "Mess dacnes T. W. Watkins........ 1821 500} 11,9380 
15|McLemoresville Collegiate Institute**. ... McLemoresville, Tenn. . Elmer H. Harrell....... 1886 8 800 
16}Montpelier Seminary............-...... Montpelier, Vt........ John W. Hatch........ 1833 6} 41,000 } 
17|Mount Zion Seminary**................ Mount Zion, Ga...’... .Estella S. Howard...... 1907 22 1,000 | 
18|Murphy Collegiate Institute............. Sevierville, Tenn HRA Daveeis. sa-aace 1891 64| 28,000 | 
19/Ozark Wesleyan College*............... Marionville, Mo.......William W. King....... ios Fen OS os 
20|Pennington Seminary............... . Pennington, N. J.. .Francis Harvey Green...}| 1839 34] 54,362 | 
21/Port Arthur College.......... Port Arthur, Tex....... A.B. Chenier......... 1908 15] 117,804 ! 
22|Tennessee Wesleyan College* Athens, Tenn.......... James L. Robb.......- BRR ee Poca. | 
23|Texas Wesleyan College................ Austins(lex.: 2. ssihien 4: F. A. Lundberg........ 1911 21} 100,000 } 
OA Tiltonischool.. tives tbe aciee es aes ce ee aTlton; Nae seni George L. Plimpton.....| 1852 10} 25,000 } 
25/Troy Conference Academy.............. PoultneyyeVitieeweeee ee Robert L. Thompson....} 1834 50} 25,000 | 
26/Washington Collegiate Institute......... Washington, N.C...... Maynard O. Fletcher. ..| 1920 80) 55,000 II 
27|Wesley Collegiate Institute.............. Dover aDelo sss. lees Clarence A. Short......| 1873 6} 40,000 } 
28)Wilbraham Academy... ... Meads creas Wilbraham, Mass...... Gaylord W. Douglass. ..| 1824 243) 55,514 | 
29|Williamsport Dickinson Seminary........ Williamsport, Ue ee John W. Long......... 1849 6} 23,510 
30\Wyoming Seminary............).2..4.. Kaingstony Pas). fe ok L. L. Sprague........- 1845 9} 187,620 
UU CR ae es aS A OOIER CRM COSTLE Sena ie Centar CAE faa MONN Ran Ree: OR Ml one Be .... | 1,573] 966. 540 } 
Total NPS Lo Sts BC ian OOO a Grin: MOET OSCR SPARE s Astrea be Sioa besre Gals .s.. | 1,511) 756,765 
TNGRGAS CINE shSee 3a be nat ge OS. Shaye eats, SRT ae eee ios ee ae ss ah 62] 209,775 
dD Yg (cas) in 3 Seas Dear es hice i ene Pui tn LL Pa Ge) Rae Se afnee Rees alas ees) 


* Included in Junior College report. 

[ indades property valued at $13,300, which is income-producing. 
Figures taken from report made in 1925. 

** Does not meet fully the requirements of the University Senate. 
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SCHOOLS, 1926-1927, PLANT 
BUILDINGS EQUIPMENT 
Mo vam Te 
0 0 alue 
Real Liprary Furniture | Equip- of 
No. Value Property Apparatus | Museum and ment Plant 
Fixtures 
Volumes Value 
4 $72,800 $81,300 2,000 $2,000 $1,500 Suet: $14, 050 $17,550 $98 .850] 1 
7 116,850 134,550 3,600 2,500 1,72 250 480 4,950 139,500} 2 
13 383 ,005 392,805 3,500 4,000 CVPR fl) 1S ae 53,415 125,130 517,935] 3 
7 554,806 585, 806 3,350 3,350 PS) re ee 92,417 100,420 686, 226) 4 
4 227 ,000 7,000 300 QUO) bn tists, flames 55 71,800 74,300 321,300] 5 
7 95,913 TOG; O13 Teer: 200 1,500 500 2,000 4,200 110,113] 6 
4 239,000 254,000 750: 1,560 4,880} ...... 24,000 380,440 284,440) 7 
7 75,000 80,000 3,500 2,000 TY 000 Fe soteves on: 5,000 8,000 88,000) 8 
3 13,500 15,000 1,500 800 100 9 Be eee 1,500 3,000 18,000} 9 
10 310,370 319,870 6,000 3,600 3000 \namiteraccse 37,180 43,780 363, 650)10 
7 75,000 100,000 2,300 800 VOD a . Belstecs cs 800 1,700 101,700)11 
1 70,000 105,000 2,000 2,000 d Ret ee EEE 18,000 21,350 126, 350}12 
5 315,700 327,700 1,800 3,750 1,800 15,000 20,550 348 , 250/13 
9 231,129 243 ,059 6,500 6,947 2,654 87,025 46 , 626 289 , 685]14 
3 23,250 24,050 1,000 750 1,250 5,500 7,500 31,550}15 
9 $127,764 168 , 764 1,000 1,750 550 16,463 21,763 190, 527/16 
8 34,530 35,530 2,400 2,000 770 2,000 4,770 40,300}17 
4 221,000} 249,000 955 2,000 2,500 9,000 13,500 262, 500}18 
eee Meee ee eine nN Ts Sesh as cl bys azeaes Bt pr tenes etl) © Ob eielewieufts .cete sox Dall, emp MNer terete aN olaetartet cee 19 
11 293 , 260 347 ,622 2,500 3,000 SOD os eneysenie wd 19,000 22,500 370, 122/20 
2 103,075 2205879) f--begscccl (os <eadees ODN js eB 23,890 24,140 245 019/21 
eens beetle poten] WR Re co Lite cool Ose eeiteoafc.. eane:| Opa eee NOheaagee 22 
4 46,600 146,600 1,500 2,000 OD |e nketeta sce! 5,000 7,550 154,150)23 
12 398 , 000 423,000 11,000 4,000 1,500 1,000 25,000 31,500 454 ,500|24 
8 435,273 460,273 5,000 5,000 Q5B8U yc ewd ca 25,935 33,316 493 , 589/25 
5 172,000 227,000 1,800 2,000 eee 10,000 13,500 240, 500/26 
3 150,000 190,000 1,800 3,500 O00), - cs asigeee 12,500 16,900 206 , 900/29 
9 215,271 270,785 8,000 3,500 2,743 500 25,890 82,633 308 , 418/28 
9 442,524 466,034 4,000 SEV OT| Poamereavacelis b egaosicce 67, 299 72,096 538 , 180)29 
9 925,000) 1,112,620 5,000 7,000 3,000 2,000 20,000 32,000} 1,144,620)30 
184 | 6,367,620] 7,334,160 83,055 77,304 110,966 7,250) 640,144 835,664] 8,169,824 
214 | 4,901,099) 5,657,864 95 , 602 91,445 45,210 8,435 491, 685 636,775) 6,294,639 
LEE 466, 5211) 1676, 2061) < ar. oN nee 5 GSsO0) \eavacan cs 148 ,459 198,889] 1,875,185 
SCR) Sasaedi| (aes 12,547 dX ae oll | 15185) Ale cOS 2a eens |e eeitere 


* Included in Junior College report. 
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TABLE VIII.—SECONDARY 
PRODUCTIVE 
UNENCUMBERED 
INSTITUTION 
General 
° Professor- | Seholar- : Other 

tee : ships ships Library Purposes 
1/Baxter Seminary ot et 0b0... deca e secon teb omen! MASE A... t eee $3 aie $y aue. : Re 
2'\BlinnMemorial' College 1119.58. . 2. die cac ss oe hte hen 65° 209) ogee... 2 sl tage eeae| Pyle taetes |e eee eae 
8 | Cazenovia Semingry ...< (UUSs Aho nnekecie oa 4 o¢ behmaiewsieiaie's HY: 6521) WN. ois 3 49,819) ivings ee 54,405 
4/Centenary Collegiate Institute............-...02..0. 00s At S14) Feat kone 8,766 151 500 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women..................... J), 000): dee. aliclngG. tae--| Hine eee: 100 
é East Greenwich Academy. .........0..0.ee eee eu ee eeeee 34; 005) lone & 5. 18.650): [ngs ace -| Poe octets 

7|East Maine Conference Seminary.............-.....0.. 4, 600! (yates 30,071] late fan. «| bom on ete 
8|Epworth Military Academyt..............--.0.0.0005- 10, 500).G0%:, & a. | dare are. || loree area | binge tee 
OlRpworth Seminary. < SAe) ck dee ces dee MUM cee | OS. 3s OGRA <a] 1608: 004. Mange ae «cl PG ore tees 
10|Genesee Wesleyan DOMINAY xh. ocdisncowis osha Mba Ase 5 98341 Gan. &..36| ONO, Bg. < | 1aagedees [pas sleeses 
di'Harwood Boys ‘School. UY G1... ..d ese. e cee WR a... G00) need. ooldany. S2e.| anvosse. «| ae ose bes 
TFennings SeMIMATY oss des beens downs ah pM clon la Ooo 5-ol Nite Bese Dee She. oll ae paate. 28,000 
13|John H. Snead Bound cco DR Ce aS | ie eae ,000} 1000. £...5.)-1egD. 36...) aecee.. [4 e «.. tee 
14)Maine Wesleyan Seminary................-00000.-0005 WT, 222) Sood. 25. 20,575 12,266 11,363 
115 Mebemoresville Colleriaté Institute! .'....... dia, nce-| (000,E:...] MAR... 1 IGGe ae. | ete be. |e. ese 
16|Montpelier Seminary... JUUV.2.5...)......... JAS... 113, 308 18,977 12000) hy jq-s ee... 24,000 
APL OUMULATON I SOHAEUATY: veahors s/5 2x1 = =/<re¥ ass ratenia: tote Nocavaloner grapes illite w'eleie\eceo'|l Mbeiumaineht ns WRN a cones ER | _-ore are a eee 
TiMorphy Collegiate-Institwte: V4... dsc scr hilire ais ose «| MY: Sere o | Milonic eo 23000) (agecsaee sl Bie emere 
19]Ozark Wesleyan College PIG Victeverstere sie Loman aivars:a Miva ot ace weceifip Appa Salers oeell AUTRES GOR. RRP eiadic ot Pau ee Sere 
ZG\ Pennington Seminary... ..d56 sai cie «r- pievenrren + wee vaejen ae ee 9 [900 | intpier aia, Bi tl Pe arene, 5,000) 1 © . c.f 
20 Port Arthur; College... SAU. cs sescnie so dhe. eo. s | DGS... GNM bac HG abba. eboRE-<-] Rie tebaee 
22!Pennessee Wesleyan Collegets<.... i000... 01008. 8: 2] UR... Gods. - 21 andeees..- | ese. -| Leys ecteee 
23\ Texas Wesleyan College nut Ge. .baca a css s ste hos See..tos | TOU Gos HHO M Rees «ca! SSPE GBD «EMITS [Mima cceeel gee 
ZANT IGOD SCHOOR as on SOA asa a ob reseteestsnnne «6 AOE: Lot orey 219,000 116,000 78,356 5,420 6,050 
25|/Troy Conference Academy............0.0-0+0eeee sees 10,000) “203.85... 34; 000) joi eines «-|{ 9B oeeteree 
26) Washington! Collegiate Institute... HR. ... .cdeeF.8.... | 1003.6... ONG... . deen eee ..-|| eee eee. oa. cetenne 
27! Wesley Collegiate Institute.........-0....-..0ccee esses 224, 662100 2b deci ah) ah... ieee =. |b ie eae 
28) Wilbraham Academy Be OO a: RUDE. scp SOS ore 216,334] |O00 aac O55 S281 nercaras <,« 53,196 
29] Williamsport Dickinson Seminary...............-...... A A) Saar ae \ MAMET: a0? OO | De ss esti 
30| Wyoming Semindry:.. /2b 28). . 1OnS 2. EE EEL... 138995.767)|Ga0 GR... 30;233| loen.238 el) Ree ee 
bi ESOS OS JUCRRORT OES Bet eiconcecicrta ceonacis 2,951,121 134,977 $29,694 22,837 177,614 
Oe cial NOLO 2S EE, iiss ceicn ae (MOR gO es, ala > aie wee aa vs ORE Ibe f NICS BRE pn Gate cs 
ANOROASG Crna Mraecuee ee hi ese aah ea ecm | cecigtOe! mcavcectal lore mar vaeee Rice aster | meen 
CKOASE rs savapretereleqrenigwaurvins ain pa Wee TRE TEE Pe Meee Tee ee ae ae | eres ree een 


t Figures taken from report made in 1925. 
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SCHOOLS, 1926-1927, PERMANENT FUNDS 


UNPRODUCTIVE 
SNBOWMENT ENDOWMENT OTHER ASSETS, 
A 1 ESTATE NOTES 
nnual i ’ ns 
ENcum- Encum- Grand | Trcome ETC. Additions 
BERED BERED Total rom Indebt- to 
Miscel- Total ie Endows edness | Capital 
° a ota, men 
Subject to Subject to laneous ment Interest-| _ Non- ns 
nuity, nuity, Be erest-! Tnterest- 
Etc. Etc. caring | Bearing 
LN he Se eae ee Stee $8, 500 
| EE SR 65,209 23,508 
3 91,200} 255,076 60,943 
4 DEeAS Re = seeealbeeeeitcs |e amces toll Dedede TORTS ooo he ocala oe 
5 1,100 7,000 
6 52,655 12,500 
7 43,471 32, 250) 
8 10,500 24,500 
Oe  .sS0S.R  .. .05e. 1,060 
10 8,000 189,341 2,000 
ai . . LAOS: 1,600 400 
12 8,000 SGIOQOE 5 SGRRNT «ec enfriiseeconi, SOSO00!, Fo Scct ls oss oe «ft eueriaee Inbookaa de 
aS. E08: BOO - . JOS lfans ao tok], , aosacal-..D, 000). 2.92800) 6ce cal) . cadena stots 
i 1,000 162,426 35,866 
16 46,489 
17 3,178 
18 56,000 
TE IE oC) RIA i en 1 ee Ben ee eet Meat meinen CONDE Ie EMIS TS 1) et ty OFC; 
20 13,526 
| ee CE I SENS os Ree Nerarite oes eee Inececrch ayo (amare IO ':) Been Meme fr. ( Bs 
ZA Portaateme “op Va es ee MPMI ce acgocel, Wopsnaxehassuns|letelet eons le acsinatelece |'s v'siste » dill = b-vas RARE ES 
Dale <cclewasidn «qheMsiee’. . JASE: 5,000 
24 169,000 65,600 
25 45.000]. «,..abs 54,200 
aor BERLE ES 48,617 
2a. =. AO08. 224,662) «wa ee. 86,952 
26 =. JOR 304,954) wea. 15,964 66, 905) 28 
29 1,000 267,212 100,000} 27,290 69,955 22,537/29 
i) re 1, S300000Ra AGS ales <sde. |) Gko dans L480; 000) . cece apse sceall). ones eR nee aiieian wes 30 
110,200) 3,726,443 272,365| 29,290} 301,655/4,028,098] 88,817| 42,865} 271,618} 724,008} 398,003 
soa 2,797,380 wesees] .2..-| 181,695]2,979,075] 128,199) 88,416] 519,912) 426,052} 765,092 
dates 929 ,063 wid te TOR. of..04| 119) 96011,049:028)) SoU | ec eeds vse 2) 297,956 Rees 


a: useyi\T = aocnienp Ps occo0G herecunr ial femeee natal PaO oRE 39,382} 45,551! 248,294) ......| 367,089 


rr 
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CURRENT 
Incomy 
INSTITUTION 
From From 
F Endow- Public From 
St ae t ment, Educa- Special 
udents | Including tional Gifts 
Annuities | Collection 
1iBaxter Seminary 0tG.S0.). 1 Bs HG wh oc SE, oe ave eclees $2;132)- $35) $7,950 $4,431 
21Blinn. Memorial Colleges. crhcteiarss.s 0s betel «oc ottrertm welemececene sé 5,573 3,764 617 31 
Oi CazenoviaeSendnaryencce- cc oc.co.csis ose seis ojo ore set iotsles « abreraitestaa sss 65,185 8,200 BRED ae Sap 
4lCentenary ‘ColleziatelInstitute. ......Msiwls net etbo ne. eerste o ees 133 , 387 986 DOO nem osvre ss 
5|Drew Seminary for Young. Women's. . Juste < «nth thr ncpinmendes os 119,828 42 1,300 1,865 
GiEast Greenwich Academy. . j. 81... TN o.oo ae 19,697 3,500 55004 see ae 
7|East Maine Conference Seminary. ..........0..00eecceeseeeeeeees 16,825 230 5,000 5,600 
SiEpworth Military, Academy 2h. 424. See vine 0 tfaloibielehtle «ticonorssenpteiriate « 12,650 348 2,000 150 
Ol Bp wortHSemnmean vies vwhoretolsc Palas arcatn = WIG e ase orn Po tet aden a ofewarcten tate sate. 102K, — =. ae, 6, 600 245 
10/Genesee Wesleyan SEMALDGLY, 25 fea/a! Sis sesv ps nin ys cvs MOGI oy ofvecnederanenelotere 74,485 7,294 4000") _ =.)R4e. 
11 | HarwdodsBoy sa Schoo levies. cfd s/e;e.7e12 ere: gleTe occ.ci a of etbasS oy erases cdavener evel ene 6,560 80 2,800 6,359 
T2tFenminsa Seema ry.2 cry rers cece dete Sires. T RN Wyo co ME NENG «Pex cerevorate 5 ehe-w 31,538). _. ASP. 4,775 26 
LS Fobmvbby ones de Semin aryn, ma sor<\seis s:0.4.06 5 wget aioe vein oroleimveretorenele © 12,474 300 11,000 2,415 
Tai} Maine Wesleyan SOminary....ta ce cc ont be. cine I MEE, Ae cessvecane ie cles 16,863 14,692 1,400 4,651 
15|MeLemoresville Collegiate AMIStItIte 22 Peto anne eens eer ae M, OBZ. a. Bese 5,400)... eae 
TG Montpelier Seminary, cc. cc: ocxain cre PMs aru ore MR esate 3 boratowaveravere he 35,198 5,898 2,401 877 
17|Mount Zion Seminary?. . ea E508), 5 dear 8,150 3,175 
18}Murphy Collegiate Institute deccs. «eta ccc coMMME RES Pesrtc ode 5,280 160 ,000 7,960 
19} OzarkaWweslevani College tit yabcs.ncdan cee Restcro eccnfow nea abvcvesomvevers Aawillaeee sala Uae, carnaval ama eae BA ite 
20| Penning ton-pemunary,4 sncnicie 4 osc /ejesG rewrsinroepaatosiemnienre cb eiaiaresexserde 94,020 575 6,004 14 
QU PongvArthur Colleges nevrcdere.ccslvisse whic ae ches cinoma peewee tite 36,328 23084)... Tw Se, OA 
22| Tennessean wiesleyan: College’® i. ¢¢6 sao tawcensn sen tthaee ee ebite sl wan «SR Node BASH SE TS cae 
23\ Texas Wesleyan. Colleges. ssh.ns ose. Mihm ermal «fe series aes L333)... 2000. 1,850 422 
ANT TOR COROONS, cay vlaataen vid’ eid avn, Apiaceae «mie x 75,979 22,213 1,618 78 
25)Troy Conference Academy................-.- TEAM PE stcctia raastaer: 34,414 1,710 §,000)) «<0. fnaeee 
26| Washington Collegiate Institute 11,014). =. eee. 9,700 2,623 
271 Wesley. Collegiate Institute. 2... 0. seems « «vidviscslitn jiiuenienle 06 19,004 5,800 3,000 285 
28|Wilbraham Academy... .. BE siatarats een aserayere GY MT TY EL 49,125 13,000 700 1,700 
29| Williamsport Dickinson Seminary?...............-.000..seeeeee eee 122,941 16,157 35300]! corm tes 
SOMW YOUNG SOMUMALY si6 cle lvers octcisa Ge «4 csehe alate m,nrptelelsSreretete erty tate, AE 123,844 47,376 ZHTBOULE - athens 
AROS COTE OBICODEIOOeCICINOIROIDOE SOROTORID Once ooT) GrrOrer oe es 1,133,269 154,409 119, 265 42,907 
Total 19DZA1G92S core vie cisis avsinisis taisinenis ns oma ated dete. 890,306) 117,756} 101,265 87,582 
bBo eer ts i EL LIC RS ISET TL T ra RSET, SEROTICIRRAITA Giver rm 242,963 36,653 13; 000|/)=" sae: 
Decrease mecaencasinseasernh oa core ee et che cre Os tn Me Demerara ee] Dae eae 44,675 


* Included in Junior College report. 
1 Operation and maintenance of entire physical plant. 


2 Gross income and receipts reported for dining hall and dormitory. 


3 Figures taken from report made in 1925. 
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SCHOOLS—ANNUAL BUDGET, 1926-1927 
BUDGET 
EXPENSE 
Surplus 
Defici 
eficit 
ee eee a Other 
t ¢ : j 
Py Ae e ota! Aa Equip- Business | Operating Charges Total 
ment 
[Eee $14,513 $12,000 $700 $1,035 $1, 463 $315 $15,513} D $1,000} 1 
2 716 10,701 LA hile 859 1,066 4,138 18,729 D 8,028} 2 
3 1,369 78 , 504 35, 184 401 12,886 19,786 9,007 77,264| § 1,240) 3 
4 6,750 142,823 42,085 1,780 13,991 131,168 33,985 123,009} S 19,815) 4 
5 15,134 138, 169 36,555 7,209 13,825 16,055 64,525 438; 169/ en nt wey 5 
Gla Pas 28 , 697 PESOS CRY ok age 7,500 2,050 3,484 28,577) S$ 120} 6 
7 7,806 35,461 16,360 2,861 6 , 222 5,578 4,531 35, 552|~ D 91):7 
Shee Poue sicad 15,148 10,550 2,300 3,000 3,580 2,022 21,452} D 6,304] 8 
9 1,323 9,270 7,513 501 480 985 368 9,847; D 577| 9 
10 5,129 90, 908 34, 550 350 808 137,725 14,657 88,090) S 2,810}10 
il 700 16,499 SE2501 ee cca eee 125 2,337 5,787 16,499)) 9 eine. 11 
12 2,956 39, 295 8,336 305 1,817 110,649 16,353 37,460} S 1,835)12 
13 4,147 30,336 20,198 ol 2,004 2,465 5,157 30,836) 28s hd 13 
14 160 37,766 23 , 493 1,568 4,074 7,019 7,704 43,858} D  6,092]14 
15 1,650 12,032 9,645 806 235 624). aI ee 11,310} S$ 722|15 
16 1,081 45,455 21,358 1,704 6,220 3,432 12,009 44,723) S 725}16 
17 3,195 16,028 9,430 450 185 800 7,528 18,393] D  2,365]17 
18 1,390 25,790 11,845 1,140 1,400 5,890 6,110 26,385) D 595}18 
AGH Fostictdeet. Pee Me oAataol, Tete aceeel . Bcecedhs - se bev] 6b sede |i oR a ee ee 19 
7.4 ae Gece 100,613 26, 255 5,507 3,545 139,935 38 , 996 114,238] D  13,625/20 
at 6,455 44,867 19,337 1,008 8,120 1,215 1,995 31,675] S 13,192 rs 
PA | iets | Sam ) Aare | Vane: OA ea (Ne aerate Aer (MRA eee ON Merrie AR t (Me kde 2! 
23 1,654 5,259 3,440 30 50 1,299 440 5 2501 os a Y 23 
24 4,658 104, 546 37,936 18,025 23 , 599 18,349 18, 143 116,052) D 11,505)24 
25 1,295 42,419 4,472 534 , 104 15,853 8,071 33,034) S 9; 385/25 
26 1,620 24,957 14,677 G29" Ferra: 7,140 3,232 25,678) D 72126 
Ze APG Roveck. 28,089 20,000 281 2,572 4,445 3,864 31,162) D> ©34073127 
28 500 65,025 18,500 600. 7,500 116,000 20,115 62,715) S 2,310|28 
29 4,977 147,375 46, 263 982 7,534] 131,804 42,458 129,041! § 18,334|29 
30 1,873 175,843 88 , 963 8,137 15,277 44,524 25,855 182,756} D © 6,913/30 
76,538 1,526,393 615 , 454 58,320 148 , 967 333 , 236 360,799 15165776) ) Gee 
76 ;856 1,273,765 570,339 49 , 699 120,730 299 , 387 257 , 029 DL D07 18401 te ee 
ee eet 252,628 45,115 8,621 28 , 237 33 , 849 103,770 219,592 JROn ED 
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FACULTY STUDENTS 
All Depts., 
INSTITUTION Excluding Academy Sub-Academy 
Duplicates 
M Ww T° M WwW T M WwW 
TBaxterx Semiinarys B60 0. ARB: csc bet on agen 3 6 9 34 53 87 
21 Blinn’ Meimorial\ College... ..: sei. .f..... lakh fos. See 5 4 9 18 18 36 
SiCazenovia HEMINATY v.-) .. cba dans = + fle aeJoes deat 9 12 21 173} 129] 302 is 9 
4/Centenary Collegiate Institute 2 16 18 BS 163 163 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women.................++.. 4 17 21 ay, 105 105 25 
6|East Greenwich Academy... ............ cece eee eee ees 6 9 15 70 63 133 17 
7|Hast Maine Conference Seminary.............-.....+-- 5 6 11 98 78 176 
8|Epworth Military Academy............0..0.0.00 eee eee 7 Sd 7 27 27 12 
Ol Epworth SEMINARY hs on Sees «ce AAD. no TOM. 4 4 8 40 39 79 14 23 
10}Genesee Wesleyan Seminary................--.-..0005 10 10 20 87 76| 163 “38 
11|Harwood Boys:School 2.) it. op oc. eae. s -s  RG Es 4 4 8 14 ‘oe 14 68 
12|Jennings Seminary....... Re 1 14 15 mee 67 67 Be: 
43|John H. SneadiSeminary.... iit. 3% .... ddaheS..-. ssa i 6 14 20 98] 144) 242 78 97 
14|Maine Wesleyan Seminary..............6..-00. 000000 6 11 17 83 87 170 hoe 
15|MeLemoresville Collegiate Institute.................... 2 6 8 20 30 50 63 62 
16|/Montpelier Seminary... 2. 0c. 2f... 0 eng. kee eel 4 10 14 78; 113} =191 te 
t7\Mount Zion Seminery .- ..1kes.9... 4008. +. tO RE 4 9 13 37 29 66 52 57 
18 padi Collegiatedinstituteyss. y...<. iage es... sore B 5 6 11 98 83} 181 ate a5 
19| Ozark Wesleyan College*. 7)... 05 gas. ee. setter aes eke er ao 3 : 
20|Penningten Seminary)? . . Jago. 28... lass .ees.<. lana 14 3 D7\ec 105 105 25 é 
2 Port Arthur Collegee-. . --). Sait. f- «ses MAE poe A 6 8 14 fast a Pr 
22|Tennessee Wesleyan College*...................00.00-- os es. ae ae a! é 
23) Texas Wesleyan’ College. Subj... .- +. (GeG-f-<--. amb. 4 3 7 2 9 il % 
24 Filton SchoolkGas Hrjo.- «LORE MY- «(DRE RE oe at, 15 12 27 180 101 281 32 
25)Troy Conference Academy.........-.....-.000. 200, 7 8 15} 114) 119} 238 24 9 
26/Washington Collegiate Institute....................... 5 5 10 65 67| 132 10 ll 
27|Wesley Collegiate Institute...............0.....0000 00. 9 7 16 45 22 67 
28)Wilbraham Academy... .......0....0 bes ese eee e wees 8 1 9 55 55 
29|Williamsport Dickinson Seminary......-............... 12 14 26) 112 97; 209 35 32 
30| Wyoming Seminary: . o.. lage .keesss ith hh so septa oe 19 14 33] 277); 148] 420 
Ota] FATT eed SASS GAE: 5c GREG RE ire oe 186 233 419} 1,930) 1,835) 3,765 435] _ 325 
Totalll92231903% e .. dase Tae.  HeeR OG. seas 169 240| 409) 1,941] 1,767] 3,708 619 487 
Increase. G88 =... 46h -SBt.- ARR RG... kee 17 10 oa 68 57 ae SBS 
LDC ECS OR ER Ry Short Aan eoees SERS ees Ri BPs Bet a SAG 11 ee ts 184; 162 


* Included in Junior College report. 
| Figures taken from report made in 1923. 


Enrollments of schools appearing in 1923 list and not included in this report have been deducted in order to show 


real comparison. 
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SCHOOLS, 1926-1927, ACADEMIC DATA 
STUDENTS 
Total 
SprctaL ScHoois Excluding 
Duplicates Grad- 
Com- . Junior uates 
Art iiverGe Music Normal College Others 
M | WiM Ww M W M W M W M | WwW M | W 1 
“iS amteac| | OP aria) arene 4 ae Sane z 18 it 36 71 107 315] 1 
Al Siete h UB (aie 9 een eee Pele ee a 18 18 36 +500) 2 
3 2 3 3 5 2 3 a 185 149 334| 2,117) 3 
2 USssr ees | Stace fae: 3s eae oe fe eK tip 163 163} 1,403] 4 
Beek | eM. rae ‘ie 130 130 rE lig) 
Gina al ys ee 87 63 150} 1,500] 6 
(fl eee | pean i aN shave 98 78 176) 2,371) 7 
By AGe [ESN 18 ae 39 aoe 39| 2,839) 8 
id Re | oats) Ce 5 ae 54 62 116 oe) 
HO SL). (|e cits 87 76 163 .. {10 
111 a el | Sa oh 82 dak 82 16/11 
(DAV | Mea Pen aS Hee a ae 67 67 $233/12 
LE (eer) Saeeeaee 12 58 13 108 176 231 407 oie © 
10) oe) Ra ee ea as ae 83 87 170} 1,725}14 
Ebest oe oe ae ion 83 92| 175) 143/15 
11 agree | gies ies 15 “166 78 128 206) 1,639]16 
OF. = 23 poked M83 a5. as 89 86 175 790/17 
een ee be. ain 98 83 181 272)18 
7) RS, gee (es 9 ale oe bn ae 130 ha 130 -.-|20 
75 || Es Soe es 233 ieee 17 136) a! 251 317 568 751|21 
7331S ea le MG es 2 9 11 87|23 
S24 ee | Serer) ae ee 212 101 313] +1,821/24 
2. Re) ae i wali 138 128 266} 1,580]25 
A aN Coal Peete |b asd pe ae 75 78 153 104/26 
77 | emeers|| Sapacis 13 15 16 22 hee 74 59 133 724|27 
2B AUS PCE SNS OF BG ut (OF A. — 55 ok: 55 194/28 
29 3 36 18 17 40 103 3 22 176 230 406) 2,080)29 
So) 2 see... 55 71 54 130 ik Ae 386 344 730) 5,504/30 
38 39| 358] 425 126 334 15 16 130] 2,792) 2,850} 5,642} 28,008 
25 31} 253] 283 165 543 12 30 29 224| 2,903] 2,991)15,894| 25,632 
13 8} 105} 142 ae Mice ie ane eg a ee ye serafig 2 o€0 
ERHOER A Oe 39 209 12 15 13 94 111 141 252 aR 
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PERMANENT 
PLANT FUNDS 
F<) 

3 3 

[= s 

8 & P e 

INSTITUTIONS + = g 5 S 
gs 2 et o » ar 
Ss Po is CE 3 og $a 
o & on os ne iG a x Ea I 
a a i) i) og > S E B 
aol 2 © om = 36 Zé 
See |S! 8 2 | 23 g Ere a3 
Ss =| 
A|2{a| # | 2 |85| & | €8 | de 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


1|Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Nurse F 
Training School, New Orleans, La.|1916) ...| 4/1$250,000] $..... $12,000} $262,000} $79,503} $79,503 


President, T. Restin Heath, M. D. 


2}Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
Gad Sees See ses Sha ows 1888} 18] 19} 230,000/t11,500| 3,500} 245,000) 481,015) 481,015 


President, Geo. H. Trevor, Ph.D.,D.D. 
3|Meharry Medical School, Nashville, Tenn. 1915 22] 12} 233,000} 5,000} 71,000) 309,000) 713,480} 713,480 


President, John J. Mullowney, M.D. 


CoLLEGEs 
1\Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, 
| Ore: Shee ne Se Pan Re 1889 38} 8] 376,800} 5,000) 14,240} 396,040 2,248 2,248 
President, David R. Jones, M.A. 
2/Claflin Colleze, Coes SUC ranean 1869 21) 18) 265,750) 3,500} 20,100} 289,350} 131,920) 145,420 
President, J. B. Randolph, M.A. 
3}Clark University, Atlanta, Gatet niteene 1870] 150] 13} 450,000] 13,000] 25,000} 488,000} 173,791) 173,791 
President, Matthew S. Davage, M.A. 
4|Morgan College, Baltimore, Md......... 1867 85| 26] 491,427) 10,000} 55,000} 556,427 67, 104 67,104 


President, John O. Spencer, Ph.D. 

5|Morristown Normal and ats ees College} 1881 50} 14] 300,600} 3,000] 17,600} 321,200 9,863 9,863 
President, Judson S. Hill 

6|New Guess Gilbert College, en Orleans, 

ER ie ice) CORON REECE Te 1873 3) 7] 338,300) 2,430} 18,002} 358,732} 100,184] 101,184 

a Ge Otto E. Kreige, D.D. 


7|Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark.|1883} 41} 4] 133,000] 1,500] 10,000} 144,500 200 200 
President., George C. Taylor, M. ‘A. 

8]Rust College, Holly Springs, Mies... 01.. 1868] 40) 11) 137,000} 3,000] 25,344) 165,344) 16,423} 26,423 
President, Lee M. McCoy, A.M. 

9/Samuel Huston College, Austin, Dexa ase 1900] 15) 10} 121,100} 3,500} 15,000) 139,600 700 700 
President, T. R. Davis, A.M 

10) Wiley College, Marshall, Tex........... 1882} 53] 16} 329,550} 15,000} 26,306] 370,856 1,186 1,186 


President, M. W. Dogan, Ph.D., D.D. 


SEconDARY SCHOOLS 


1/Bethune-Cookman Collegiate Institute, 


Daytona Beach, Fla............. 1905 32| 14) 346,695} 2,500} 27,167| 376,362 700 700 
President, Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune 
2|Haven Teachers’ College, Meridian, Miss.}....| 101] 14] 151,250] 1,000} 8,000] 160,250 1,000 1,000 


President, J. Beverly F. Shaw, Ph.D. 
3|Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne, 


Mala ar Leh Sateen ie 1886] 117] 8| 141,000] ..... 26,000] 167,000] 1...... Tcaee 
Principal, Thos. H. Kiah, M.A.,Ped.D. 
4)Walden College, NOEs tenn NEE 1866 7| 6] 155,000} 3,000) 7,500) 165,500 4,914 4,914 


otal enecrvstcacter cous ...-| 793}199]4,450,472| 82,930/381,759/4,915, 161/1, 784, 231|1,808, 731 
Total 922-1928 kc keas tenn we ....|1,243}186]3, 852,246] 61, 100/369, 400/4, 282, 746]1,494, 631/1,494, 631 
Increases; ir: ohare tise seee vee] ...{ 18) 598,226] 21,830] 12,359) 632,415] 289,600) 314,100 
Decreases veces we | ABO Lacy BoB sill Deaatadees ces, coef eater are | RSet os | erred 


} Figures taken from report made in 1923. 

t Including figures for Boarding Department. 
1 Included in endowment of Morgan College. 
2 Includes Keyser Practice School expenses. 


o Ff © DB 


oon o& 
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NEGROES—FINANCIAL EXHIBIT, 1926-1927 
CURRENT BUDGET 
ak Incomp EXPENSE 
ES 2 
os 88 $ 
ples 328 (bee 22 | 2 a 
S| 32] 2] gieesicasl TSE play Oi ek: Ba [pees 8 
38 a pie =} eel ty 1 ‘a S - 2 3 
S32) 88 | ge |gesiges| £2 / 2 || se| 2) & | 88] 2] & 
S [<4] 6% [ee lescless| $4] & |Ral/ael a | & | 85) & | a 
1] $....] $....] 4872/86, 135] $.... 87, 600|$30, 746]/$44, 553/87, 000|$2,293]$2,000] $6, 668|$27,525/$45,486/D 933 
2 1, 414/38, 578 1,667] 41,659/14,533) 1,714] 1,800} 7,898] 15,483] 41,428/S 231 
3]... .|45,480|f94,860/72, 740 1,500] 14, 283/183, 383/45,839]82,499| 5,000| 48,310] ..... 181,648|S 1,735 
1 .. | 112, 663 2,631}25,550) 3,164) 44,008)15, 551 851| 4,226|/117,689] 4,096] 42,413|S 1,595 
2 | 448, 121 ....,22,500] 7,147] 77,768|29,577| 5,799] 9,287|125,533| 11,034] 81,230|D 3,462 
3] 5,000]... |t41,825 681/43, 190| 7,789] 93,485/35,673] 3,457] 7,367|136,864 10,159] 93,520/D 35 
4|57,500] ....|f14,536| 3,490| 2,315|31,730| 21,069] 73, 140|32,844| 2,079] 3,243/123,175] 10,825] 72,1668 974 
5 .|$24, 530 1,343|15,560) 36,233| 76,666|27,278] 928] 6, 248|{30,030] 13,781] 78,265|D 1,599 
6 . {$25,200 125]18, 118| 12,081] 55,524|28, 180| 5,743] 4,668/410,504] 6,904) 55,999/D 475 
7| 3,000] ....|t19, 126 .|15,350| 1,990] 36,466]18,854] 1,640] 2,179]t11,071) 1,562] 35,306|S 1,160 
8| 7,000] ....|439,012/ ....| 2,000|16,075] 10,499] 67,586|27,039] 3,964] 9,015/f18,729| 6,871] 65,618|S 1,968 
9]11,096] ....|420, 134 1,551|11,629] 6,275] 39,589]20,683] 1,269| 5,040] $6,430] 5,749| 39,171]S 418 
10] 8,000| ....|466,166] ....|24,900] 1,494] 6,990] 99 550/41,702| 7,117|13,434|133,595| 4,805|100, 653|D 1,103|10 
1]10,000] ..../$35,482] 232] ....|17,000] 50,067/102,781|?37299| 1,484|11, 933/138, 693] 13,525]102,934)D 153 
2| 7,000] ....|420,974 770|12,400| 2,545] 36,689|12,728| 902] 4,332|t15,473| 3,166] 36,601/S 88 
3] 2,000] ....|f10,015 31,268] 41,283|18,000| 2,372} 496| 11,102) 8,622] 40,601|S 682 
4 .| $13,349 707| 7,620] 1,989] 23,674/12,148] 1,005| 2,921) $5,892] 1,611] 23,577|S 97 
110596] 45480| 487479|121175| 37023|247325| 244802|1137804|424937|125116| 93189] 347656] 145718|1136616) ..... 
121750|162000| 256035|133123| 9447|392862| 235720|1027187|366610| 164906] 47544| 304222) 153035|1036317| _.... . 
11154] ....| 231444] ....| 27576] ....] 9082) 110617] 58327] ....| 45645] 43434)... 100299] ..... 
OS ae L1GI8 es ARES TI alleen Ss GOTAO] eral heute (OL aon all babes" 
Ie OCIS Fel re fe Lm 6 Nl en) eS eee ee ee ee ee 


* No report. 

+ Junior College. 

t In addition, Summer School Enrollment, 129, 
“*Tn addition, Summer School Enrollment, 253. 
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TABLE XII.—INSTITUTIONS FOR © 
STUDENTS 
eine College 
INSTITUTIONS ae ae Eis 
M WwW T M WwW M WwW 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
1|Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Training School..... . 14 4 18 1 26 
2i\Gammon Theological Seminary..........0-.00eeeeeeeees 5 5 49 19 
3 Noe MedicakiSchooliie ne. cape. os stee eal oasone. 135 30 1 s) wee] 448 50 
CoLLEGES 
1/Bennett College for Women... . 2.2.0... e 0 ee ee cece e een eee 2 13 15 50 : 
2 Clann @ollogetwetaved. rete rec) aieb scr sides see cck 11 24 35 51 25 
S ClarkaUmiversipyncciiridccs ce Sahat. slcpieis sancti cs soteooine 18 9 27) = =102 97 
SiNtorzanr Collesp rac. eedec usc icrcletvernicsetcee <sscete he sie eater ore 34 11 45} 150} 257 
5 Morristown Normal and Industrial College............... 12 22 34 {7 t4 
6|New Orleans-Gilbert College.........-..00-ceeee ee eens 10 20 30 88] 224 
7 Philandemomith College/ao.. che. tenbierslodecestede se 21 16 37 39 46 
Si RustiColleger war coateacsio cbecctecds bpavenneapes ene ees 12 16 28 49 43 
giSamuelHuston:College@.....csc:h-cccctkue sh desccecgace: 23 19 42 67/184 
LOIWiley; Collewe:? wae des See ais «bias «gc Beetle gy stastas ead pin 22 17 39] 187) 225 
SrconpARY SCHOOLS 
1|Bethune-Cookman Collegiate Institute................... 11 13 24) 10 +6 
2|Haven Teachers’ College. 0.2.0... cech cece e decrees tne se 9 9 18} 712} = +32 
SiPrineess AnnefAcademy...\).cccccrech css sdececuetance 13 5 18 
Al Walden Oo:legeacicageutacorer pee ok oiSene He cbr otter 5 10 15] 722|) ~ Ts oe 
Molal PEE RMON cso Leabed. be kLc. 357|  238| 595] 783) 1,161] 463/76 
Total ifor922-1923). sts bests. oe wigan dainowm al saw 273 201 474) 367) 488) 621 63 
Increase jet aie teie fh adeaks » sank He tepy 84 37 121 ia AitG 673 es ree 
Decrease aire ch oles opciacion dette nerds eeeiohely on 158 
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NEGROES—ACADEMIC DATA, 1926-1927 
STUDENTS 
Sub- ; : Tora 
Academy ny a Business Music Normal Others (Excluding Grap- 
SEN 2 Duplicates) UATES 
M W M W M W M Ww Me We |) M WwW M W as 
1 1 26 27| 278) 1 
2 34 29 102 29) 181) °* 2 
3 443 50) 493) 4,143] 3 
1 133 27 250} 250 650} 1 
2 127 141 114 lll 2 25 18 317 297 614] 1,487) 2 
3 76 105 ll 26 14 2 vf 181 235 416) *...] 3 
4 22 26 172 283} $455 672] 4 
5 15 38 108 136 3 4 9 19 ll 130 189 3191S 2.28 
6} +140 134 52 51 5 20 25 22 311 533 844| 1,666) 6 
7 73 138 3 di 115 195) **310 646] 7 
8 97 153 146 196) 342) 867) 8 
9 20 36 87 170} 257 613] 9 
10 35 52 1 25] -. 173] 302} 475)  3284)10 
1 79 184 85} 189} 274) 379) 1 
2 60 111 4 8 3 17 5 40 84} 308] 392} 508) 2 
3 63 62 10 15 73 77| 150) ~=—§25) 3 
4 45 57 67 75 142) 3,115) 4 
886} 1,399} 284) 340 12 34 24 112 25) 35 98) 2,487] 3,404] 5,891]15,883 
1,281) 1,819} 589} 830 8 23 31 152| 37} 149] 252) 626] 3,130} 3,935) 7,065)11,228 
4 ll 4,655 
395 420 305 490 7 40 37| 124) 217 528 643 531} 1,174 
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TABLE XIII.—GENERAL 
es er ce eee es ee Se 


. VALUE OF PLANT PERMANENT FUNDS 
Number 
INSTITUTIONS of Value y Produc- Unpro- Other 
Schools of Equip- tive ductive Assets 
Real ment Endow- ndow- ig 
Property ment ment 
1/Colleges, Universities, and Affiliated Schools... . . 46|/$50, 289 , 081/$6, 687, 025/$52, 611, 528/$4, 381, 356/$15, 962,915 
ZNrofessional OCHOOIS "2... cele cscs dere oases = 43] 11,128,559] 1,818,091] 12,407,427 17,500 484, 388 
SiSecondary Schools’, .i,c6e naterechecte oie pecss oe eae 30} 7,334,160 835,664] 3,726,443 301,655 314, 483 
Net totals for schools under the Board of 
Education year ending June, 1927......... 119]$68 , 751, 800|$9 , 340, 780|$68, 745, 398/$4, 700, 511/$16, 761,786 
1/Schools of Board of Education for Negroes...... 17| 4,450,472} 464,689] 1,784,231 24,500) Fstett eerste 
2/General Deaconess Board Schoolst.........-..- 7 02353741. peepee 5983786! dw cctlles Pacnoseee 
3|}Woman’s Home Missionary Society Homes and 
Schools talicesno erie os dees cdsoee sh ae: Boi Seti d| asses. cals gheecoret LL eerer 
AL tea Bree thes). ertcke, oss Bass; < sieltgais ss cahegepe.s-< 76| $5,373,846] $464,689] $2,378,017 $24,500 L i eee 
Grand Total, Schools in U.S.............. 195}$74, 125 , 646/$9 805, 469/$71, 123, 415/$4, 725, 011/$16, 761, 786 
Foreign ScHOOLs 
1| Universities and Colleges............-.0.e0e005 YD)! Peer ee t 58 Ae | A las + LG See = $::Ba | 
Z| ModicahiSchoolss:s. .tscaecabee co osh scr odtotes 8]. Len ahale apes oe, Dae acne asn'| evo On tt nee 
Ol heolopical SGhoolsinc tase ciechiessnieclocieinn dea eine 1 a Acer 6) Ime Cee te Cees ig We he)! lode 
4 Otheri Schools pycciiaiedas so. chic eiecielere se siceeieeiare 3,000) “Kirasectoh * Vdeeeqgslt ees cteeel eee Slee 
Opa ns caters cave. cist ecereverc erence efor quer etre s BA08T Selsey Set en t Bee Sot ta eee S.A 


* Figures only partially complete, since some schools did not file separate reports. 

} Excluding Jennings Seminary reported under the secondary schools of the Board of Education and those institutions 
also reported by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 

** Excluding duplicates reported in enrolment of Negro and Southern Schools. j 

t Record incomplete. 4 


Nors.—For classification of institutions, see report of the University Senate. 
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SUMMARY, 1926-1927 
FACULTY STUDENT; 
A ; Additions sie 
ie nnua to i 
igus | mel | oA | ca | a 
tures Account Academic | Summer | Graduates 
1925-27 M Ww | T Year School 
1| $12,149,878 $12,801,840 $13,412,417] $21,177,259 1,893 958 2,851 60,326 12,361 118,721 
2| 2,904,551 1,872,220]. 2,025,535 1,479,596 1,118 122 1,240 20 686h + cpeiect, 36,679 
724,008 1,526,393 1,516,776 398 , 003 186 233 419 $642), Sa eceee 28,008 
$15,778, 437| $16,290,453] $16,954,728] $23,054,858 3,197 1,313 4,510 86, 604 12,361 183 , 408 
a 
1 110,596 1,137,804 1,136,616 45,480 357 238 595 5,891 382 15,883 
Dir. eee 221 , 253 TBS 695 fee eee eee 88 88 BOB] peoralon. eaucet acre 
DUE Soins OREN | Noetac oe oe O17, di) Omnia + ial es 363 363 £6 220 |e eee alee. a cieecrar 
$110,596} $1,359,057) $2,273,090 $45,480 445 601 1,046 12,622 382 15,883 
$15,889,033] $16,511,706) $19,227,818] $23,100,338) 3,642 1,914 5,556 99 , 226 12,743 $199,291 
1 t Bae esoe : eaiocrs Siac: Skeet 753 DCOOTA CA OGED aye teiale 
CN on oe ole een DY ia 2 |g a nL tee eed (a ral (ae | MeN MRS p NARI MRL mine || Reetinie ride 
CMe 5 Se bn ord sine) hg eae Pe ane 120 C04 wetnben ae ev ee es 
AY, AEN EH Lite cet [OSE AEP ATT ak aio 7,356 TAD OQGIE ONCE see acces 
A eS 2, He Sere : FRE eee Siiza oe 8,229 146 OUSLY Cec srtee | cinerea 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
FIELD 


Institutions in roman type are those of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; in italic type, those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. These tables have been compiled by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


UNIVERSITIES, CotitEcEs, MEpIcAL ScHooLs 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


University of Nanking, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Christian (Disciples, Methodist Episcopal, North- 
ern Presbyterian, and Southern Presbyterian Churches. Maintains 
College of Liberal Arts, College of Agriculture and Forestry (in 
which the Board of Northern Baptist Church co-operates), Junior Col- 
lege, School of Education, Department of Missionary Training and 
University Hospital. 

Gingling College, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies of the Northern Baptist, Christian 
(Disciples), and Methodist Episcopal Churches, and by the Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal South and the Northern 
Presbyterian Churches. 


FoocHow CONFERENCE 


Fukien Christian University, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal and Dutch 
Reformed Churches, and the Church Missionary Society (British). 

Hua Nang College, Foochow, Fukien. 


NortH CHINA CONFERENCE 


Peking University, Peking, China. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Northern 
Presbyterian Churches and the London Missionary Society. Main- 
tains the College of Arts and Sciences and Theological School. 

Yenching College, Peking, China. Affiliated with Peking Univer- 
sity. Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational 
(Women’s Auxiliary), Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Shantung Christian University Medical School, Tsinanfu, Shan- 
tung. Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Baptist Missionary 
Society (British), the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Northern 
Presbyterian, the Southern Presbyterian, the Methodist Episcopal, 
the Wesleyan Methodist (British), the English Presbyterian, the 
United Lutheran Churches, the London Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the China Medical Board, 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China. Conducted by. the 
China Medical Board which carries all costs and has preponderance of 
control and with which are associated the Missionary Boards of the 
Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian 
Churches, the London Missionary Society, the Society for the Propa- 
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gation of the Gospel (British), the London Medical Missionary 
Association. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, the United Church of Canada, the British Church Mission- 
ary Society, and Friends Foreign Mission Association. Maintains the 
School of Arts and Sciences, School of Religion, School of Medicine, 
and School of Education. 


INDIA 
Inpus RIvER CONFERENCE 


Forman Christian College, Lahore. Conducted chiefly by the Mis- 
sionary Board of the Northern Presbyterian Church. Methodist 
Episcopal Board provides two professors. 


LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 


Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, India. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. Conducted by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist HEpiscopal 
Church and the Northern Presbyterian Board of Missions. 


SoutH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Madras Christian College for Women, Madras, India. Conducted 
by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Congregational 
(Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the British Church Missionary So- 
ciety, the Church of England Zenana Society, the Church of Scotland 
Women’s Association, the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the London Missionary Society, Canadian Presbyterian 
Church (Women’s Auxiliary), Dutch Reformed Church (Women’s 
Auxiliary), United Free Church of Scotland (Women’s Auxiliary), 
the British Wesleyan Methodist Society (Women’s Auxiliary), and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


JAPAN 
JAPAN 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Women’s Christian College of Japan, Tokyo. Conducted by the 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, 
and Dutch Reformed. (Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions (Disciples), and the United 
Church of Canada. 

KOREA 
KoreA CONFERENCE 

Chosen Christian College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Methodist 
Episcopal South Churches and the United Church of Canada. 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea. 

Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Northern Presbyterian, Canadian Presby- 
terian Churches. 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


Nanking School of Theology, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, 
South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, and the Chris- 
tian (Disciples) Churches. 


FoocHow CONFERENCE 


Union Theological School, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, and the British Church Missionary Society. 


NorkTH CHINA CONFERENCE 


School of Theology of Peking University, Peking, Chihli. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary 
Society, and the British United Methodist.Church Missionary Society. 

Peking Theological Seminary. Formerly the Peking Bible Insti- 
tute and distinct from the School of Theology of Peking University. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


School of Religion of West China Union University, Chengtu, 
Szechuan. Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist 
and Methodist Episcopal Churches, the British Church Missionary 
Society, the Friends Foreign Mission Association (British), and the 
United Church of Canada. 


EUROPE 
DENMARK CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors, Finland. 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Martin Missions Institute, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 
Reeder Theological Seminary, Rome, Italy. 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Oslo, Norway. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


INDIA 
BoMBAY CONFERENCE 
Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. 


NortH INDIA ‘CONFERENCE 
Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly. 
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ALL INDIA 
India Methodist Theological College, Jubbulpore. 


JAPAN 
JAPAN 


Theological School of Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. Conducted 
by Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Evangelical Association. 


KOREA 
KorREA CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal, 
South, Churches. 


LATIN-AMERICA 
CHILE CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Santiago, Chile. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Northern Presby- 
terian Churches. 


Mexico CONFERENCE 


Evangelical Seminary, Mexico City, Mexico. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Congregational, Christian (Disciples), Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Northern Presbyterian, South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches, the American Friends and the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Manila, P. I. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Congregational, Northern Baptist, Christian (Dis- 
ciples), Methodist Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches, 
and the United Brethren in Christ. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Schools under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society are in italics unless otherwise noted 


a Purits (Day anp Boarpii 
al | ad 
rs} 6.8 
3 oa re] 
Nama PLace CoNFERENCE District ee 2 Ze g 
Shs aes 5 
AY > ioe 
g\e|Sle/2| 2\3|.\ 22 
Ble EL B1E] BSB] S lB2 
|e || Gye 2 hal Cael alata a1 
HINA 
Univ. of Nanking (Union, Nanking.....|Central China..../Nanking........ ..5] M | 41) 195 197} 342) ..| 524) 3 
Ginling College, Nanking.............- Central China....|Nanking........ 1) F | 25) 9 2|> A4f 5] 1831: 
Nanking School of Theoloey, Nanking... |Central China... ./Nanking........ 1} M 9 .6 Bn eA aes 
Fukien Christian Univ. (Union), Foochow|Foochow.......- Foochow........ 1] M 14} 2 BA len Als eS 
Union Theological Seminary, Foochow..|Foochow ........ Foochow ........ 1| M 3}. “9 Pi tara eae 
Peking University (Union), Peking. .... North China.....|Peking.......... 1] M |. 47} 41 eelephe| cco 
School of Religion, Peking........ North China...../Peking.......... df aes Lol eg Se heed 
Yenching College (Union), Peking... |North China.....|Peking.......... 1) F 26 7 14a S 12 
Theological Seminary, Peking.......... North China.....|Peking.......... 1, M tines iaigieeb yes. 
West China Union Univ., Chengtu...... C@hengtun ae ear Chengttt.ocss: oa 9IMF! 9} 20 95 150 
EUROPE 
Theological Seminary, Frankfort....... South Germany. .|Northern........ 1| M 6 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors...... Finland she. Se eee ee et 0 1| M 5 
Theological Seminary, Oslo............ Norway.......-- Eastern. .......- 1; M 2 
Theological Seminary, Gothenburg. .... Sweden......... Western......... i] M 4 
INDIA 
India Meth. Theol. Coll., Jubbulparexia All India... cscs delice Aloe tga he. : 1MF| 7... 
Nicholson Theological Sch., Baroda.....|Gujarat......... Baroda... scene IMF, ..| 5 
Theological Seminary, Bareilly......... North India..... Bareilly...) asic. 1JMF| 2] 10 
JAPAN 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo.........-.-.. East Japan...... MLOKVOneiasc tom 3] M | 23) 105 .|1083 802) .. 
Theological Sch. (Union), Tokyo...|East Japan...... Tokyos.25.ceee In|clud Jed ujnder Othe rr “in aie! ama ier uin 
Woman’s College (Union), Tokyo...|East Japan...... Tokyos {irra . 1) F 35 aS 
KOREA L 
Chosen Christian Coll. (Union), Seoul. ..|Korea........-- Seoul! 0G 72... 04003 1) M/) 11 ..| 234 
Theological Seminary (Union), Seoul. . .|Korea..........- eoul......bo huet 1) M | Not ae orted silamrere 
LATIN AMERICA - : 
Theological Seminary (Union), Mexico. .|Mexico.......... Central sarc 1IMF) 5) 6 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS | 
Theological Seminary (Union), Manila. .|Philippine Islands |Manila.......... IMF) 9] 7 
ARAL te) i Syd, Vs eh Cae eel ee ete 37|_..| 248] 515 197|1534| 14|2786| _3|1 
ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
2 Purits (Day anp Boarpr 
a iI 
#| [38 
Nama PLace CoNnFERENCE District a 2 2 & 8 pl pe 
°o =) = 8 s a 
w | a & s 
AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 4) 2/8|2| 2) e8|84| 
ie ee ect el & |.0.o| 80 
z|&\S|2| 4 | Saale 
Primary and Grammar Schools...... was |Amngolas «cin. ai ss: Laoanday. « sicieescta | asL NVR] mcd | nuk en | | 
Day Schools, Quessua Statior.......... ADgOla eter eeles Malanje......... 2IMF) 1 " 87) Sc.) a ee one 
Boarding S School ste ey kmh ee Angola;ce.. saat Malanje......... 1| M 3} 38 117 EGA ears. 
Boarding Bepool Quesstascenctecacmere Angola.......... Malanje......... 1| F 3 1 70| 75 Sete 
District Day Schools, S22 che atckoes: Angola.......... Quiongua........ 6IMF) ..| 6 150)s | Peet nee mee 
RO Eee eee ieaete De culls Sura with Prey ls nan OE oon 20 10} 28 424) (GU enale ae f 
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8 5H 
4 se : 
Name Pracn CoNFERENCE District | "a weet S| spon 3 
(CA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH ¢ So | -2 1s 3 s 412 31 8|3 
Ble/ 5/8] § | 5s\hs| = 3 
zlé/S)2| 2) Salgele Se 
SS SS EE a ee 
Institute, Kanene.............. Gongots a... Lb: Elisabethville....} 1JMF| 2) |. aR ROA | 
Schools, Elisabethville Circuit. . -Congos..dass0b42 Elisabethville....} 10/MF} 2] 7 268). 70) 338 
Schools, Kabongo Circuit....... Congo. ies cco. s Elisabethville....] 14/MF} 1] 14 906) .. --| 906 
oarding School, Kabongo.......|Congo.......... Elisabethville.....} 1] F rliaee 10} 2 12 
Schools, Kanene Circuit.......|Congo..........- Elisabethville. . . 8iIMF)-..] 10 LOWS 110 
Schools, Likasi Circuit.........|Congo.......... Elisabethville. . 14|M F 15 626 626 
Schools, Kapanga Cireuit.......|Congo.......... Lunda-Chiokwe..| 15|MF] 2] 25 800 800 
Schools, Sandoa Circuit........|Congo.. Ret ARE Lunda-Chiokwe...| 23;MF) 2] 28 910 910 
Le na OS a i ee 86 ..| 101 99 3630] 2) ..| ..| ..| o1| 3723 
ll Academy, Grand Bassa....... Tiberia sas '.« sis Bassas. sescass ot ME) = SIR. S746; 133 
liver Indus. Inst., Jackstown....|Liberia.......... Bassa deceactec ct TUMORS - 1) aS |e eee 73d 80 
almas Seminary, ‘Cape. Palmas... |Liberia.........- Cape Palmas..... IMF] .. 6)... - 205] 94 299 
River Indus. ust., Wissika... . . |Liberi Cape Palmas.....} 3/MF} 1] 4) ...) 115) 8 123 
gs oe Garraway........ Ae Cape Palmas... .. 1M R= . Qe nai. 25) 131 208 
Schools, Nana Kroo Mission... . . |Li Kroo Coast... ... 15|M EF) 2} 29] ...] 741] 33 774 
of West Africa, Monrovia...... Liberia. Montserrado... .. IMF) 1) i} ...]. 159} 107 282 
1 River Indus. Inst., White Plains Tabscia peltge wercteere Montserrado... .. Cae SAS CI Bie BaBy| eu 17 
Memorial Day Sch., Monrovia. ..|Liberia......... Montserrado.....] 1]M-F] ..| -1] ...| 102] .. 102 
WS bao Saar Bae eHoatg CO tac lal [setae xem Nee Bie Bh cree Sa IRI Lt 25 8} 64 1540} 470 52| 2078 
ag School, Mtoko.............. Rhodesia. ....... Mrewa........5: IMF) 1 .. (Ales 2 7 
1g School, Mrowa ats rniac cons: Rhodesa........- Mrewa.......-.- IMF) 2) 3 80] .. --| 80 
ug School, Nyadiri.............. Rhodesia. ......- Mrewa.......:.. 1| F Bincae | 68}... «| 68 
BCROUISn Siena nails e sspears fs Rhodesia........- Mrewa.: . 2.20 91/M F|. 13] 64 4107) .. . | 4107 
School, Mutambara.......... Rhodesia.......- Mutambara...... IMF) 4) 4 SUZ <.- ee ust? 
lt ERS Oar a BepUadnn Gomact Rhodesia.......- Mutambara...... 18|M F) 6} 34 1288} .. ..| 1288 
d School, Old Umtali........... Rhodesia.......- Old Umtali...... 1IMF;| 4] 4 289} 58 ..| 347 
Schoo! 1s. ee cece eee rete ene eeeee Rhodesia........ Old Umtali...... 40|M F 5} 38 2823] .. ..| 2823 
QE Shain scoot oG55 50 OBO Ho baer RIMS Seam hl [ee on Scher aera 154 38] 148 8979] 58 9037 
| Girls’ School, Inhambane...... . Southeast Africa..|Inhambane.......| 1] F Qi 87 87 
RSCHOOIB ioe cnc cheats stele sfeiit = Southeast Africa..|Inhambane...... 89|M F|_ ..} 106 2852 2852 
BcHoolSesteceisitc siete pistes sieiciesven= Southeast Africa..|Limpopo........ 81|M F 82 1978 978 
SEN PES anoeticastsacan hapgunn Southeast Africa..|Transvaal....... 80|/M F 123 1459 1459 
Gta stetctsiseie dine cesespe cee ciat= | sen oot osteo cideg's | den clepeletaviee.nat 251 2) 315 6376 6376 
ee es coe Afton: I. cdese| eomegcnsn ena bas 531 52) 640 20118] 473 s15}21422 
Raficant ce eseein ders... 5 IN eee eg one eae 16] 14 831| 133 964 
AUN Ds lie «Gop Sey Oe CRN ec crtegt JERPN TP 8 Gi React 12 Re Reece ee 536 68} 654} .../20949] 606 815/22386 
is) it BP 
5 S/o 4 
CHINA EB le.e 
Fas]>f 23) -0 
0 eee Saree Ree ene Oe OR OO eG Central China... .|Chinkiang....... 5IMF] ..| 10 180} 12 192 
Yeh Middle School, Chinkiang. . .|Central China....|Chinkiang....... 1| M 2-i| POS 2 {e90 140 
shih Middle School, Cninkiang...|Central China... .|Chinkiang....... 1IMF| 4! 13 51] 31 148 
105) Fos pel epi bryan State (obs pans Bt Central China... .|Kiangning....... 10] M| ..| 16 175| 66 241 
POOLRRE Tc he soto en side nels. oie Central China....|Kiangning....... 6| F Bel kai its: 143} 11 154 
TO) CG bane Bega beatin aia Central China... .|North Anhwei . 6IMF| ..| 10 105] 59 164 
Day Schools’. 45. <<: <teswioss tans 08 eee \ aiee a pers Anhwel.. ‘ are a i au - — 
1, Hochow.......-+-+-0+- Central China... .|Nort wei a 3 
School, aa a ee Riactamepite seana' Central China....|Nanking........ 5|IMF| ..| 17 256] 117 Z 373 
nce Academy, Nanking........ Central China... .|Nanking........ 1] M PANY ec ne . 96 
en Middle School, Nanking...... Central China....|Nanking........ 1; F 5} 20 ca aes v4) 0235 
vining School, Nanking......... Central China....|Nanking........ 1| F 279 18} 27 ft 80 
3 Bible School (Onion), Nanking. |Central China... .|Nanking........ 1| F 10} 9 ren Ui 91) 91 
CULE 5 Sepa eae Sone Decne Central China... .|Ningkwofu...... 6IM F| ..| 16 226| 27 521/258 
SED oe ae Satara iden Geechee re Central ee “hashed verre , av : 65 a 24 
Aewoftlaecietaweee ps Central China....|Ningkwofu...... Rees j 
seg Nie 4 ets Ineo Gea Central China....|Wannan......... 11MF 2 34] 6 40 
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ky 3 60 a is) 
8 oo § & 3 a a| 5 a 2 ‘ 
CHINA g/c)e/s| S pEalSels i 
zlalela| M |adciee| & é 
Day Schools ane once erase Central China....|Wuhu........... 12)|M F .| 219 312! 67 
Diy Schevs Ba Ad Seles Vee eae eo Soe Central China....)Wuhu.......... 6\MF| ..| 14 285) 37 
Green Hill School, Wuhu......-.-..---- Central China... .!Wuhu........... 1| F 29 22s pal a2 
Tobalee a Pysoacuie ein see sa 71 25} 219 1978] 649] 622 | 
Daya Schools etsiesisrsicle eie\ere-+ tata «rae 22| M = 27 nase Oot 
Dag Schoolsirn oon deat er ke Oe. 16| F SCAT eet || NOL) sae 
Day Schools, City, Chengtu ........... 41M F 12S OO!) + 230| aor ners 
Boarding School, Chengtu.......... , i] F 7 lee Wak SIs Peel elle Al 
Asbury Woman's School, Chengtu 1| F yt ne i 24 eee 
Higher Primary Schools.........-..... 2} M 1 Sheed: |) sal BOS ioe 
Day Sbnoolsi ee ebae aan ee ener soe| Chengtuiet..... ae. 18] M DO geet. | Oba geet lune a7 
Higher Primary Schools...............|Chengtu......... 7| M TOloteascl peal pee OD wee 
Middle School, Tzechow...............|Chengtu......... 1] M 1 | Pati dF eee fs 2 eae 7d) 
Caldwell School, Taechow..............|Chengtu......... 1| F Oe Slade teens eel: kel mEOD) 
Day Schools, City, Tzechow............/Chengtu......... 3|M F B lepe-re. | e-2o0ieeceal ae 
Day Schoolas. % tac. cbs - Fak ej teeie os Chengtu......... 15| F Olea |) Coolness 
Lit We © Ne ae ere) SRS Ona? An ae 91 8} 181 56) 3116] 385] 205 
Dayz Selools:ceactime nite eeibes tied) 4. 5| M 10 200)... 
Day. Sehoota: ie Sate. 2a ds 00 oho 19] F 1) 37 896} .. 
Higher Primary Schools 5| M <o| E15 Peto 
Higher Primary Schools......... 4, F Re Sl ete oe Bole 
Middle School, Chungking 1} M Ol lol wets bccreiee eta 
Middle School, Chungking 1| F yA Ol eaecl «+t 42). 40) 
Kindergartens..........+ pe deta oF Sau 4|M F 1 (°) eran S79 meee it ee 
Industrial School, Chungking.....-..... 1| F bi ke] |e crs) Me a te Oe, 
Woman's School, Chungking........... Ch 1| F Sy WED PEM ih Ras 
Daye Schoolkin1-ducene ase bic -pRanee t > C 4) M 4 184)... 
Day: Schoolesaasiece nests baie} ers wivn gee 6| F 8 284) .. 
Higher Primary Schools............... 4| M 6 Pe ark) 
Higher Primary Schools......-......... 5| F 9 Eres | eer 
Day Gohoolspntrter ose eBede «eee Nh 6] M 9 249 | as 
DawiSchooles a.\Nesae poe h ee eae» hc 6} F 12 EF (ly ae 
Higher Primary Schools............... 5| M 9 ee le Sats 
Higher Primary Schools... . f 2| F gee eel eel 
Day Schools............ 10} M 10]/) s22|Reoce| pete 
Day Schools..........-0.0+ Be 15} F 1) Dabac toe O16 Ges. 
Higher Primary Schools............... 7| M = 8 malts Lina 
Higher Primary Schools...............- 8} F 1} 10 1) 58 5 
Middle School, Suining............... i 1; M Dd Palle at 74 
Middle School, Suining................- Chungking 1; F Za Sia ea). | ees eel ero eto of 
Kindergarten, Suining................. Chungking 1JMF Te. D> +42) Raa ee ae as 
Total 122) ..| 17] 230] 176) 3112] 649) 304; ..) ..) © 
Day Schools 8iM F 10 175)- 8 
Day Schools 11 1} 14 175 5 
Day Schools 1IMF 3 60 ; 
Day Schools. f 11] F 14 146 
Higher Primary School, Bingtang...... . 1] M 6 42) 30 
Higher Primary School, Bingtang....... 1| F Uy aad wrsiliiae 
Daya schools jeanne cto tOe he ak. 19)MF) ..] 36 598). 
Day SChOO8 spi see oe hae eS Abe to ISM BY saath hSloarabel 2081 cass] bc] Seach eee 
Siong-Iu-Dong Kindergarten, Foochow. . IMF .. GlenPycOl gece alket cine ect mca inca lam 
Higher Primary School, Foochow....... EF 2| M tlt ddilentyee 12) TSO ele 
Higher Primary School, Foochow....... 2M Fi 3}, 37)_~«£..| « 300) 159 
Mary E. Cook Kindergarten, Foochow.. . IMF .. Al etal oe sla 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow....... 1} M 4), 39 ora, LON C0} Ss imac ae 
Hwa Nan Middle School, Foochow...... 1; F 13), 9 ZO} ASS Se cline endl oe 
Woman’s Bible School, Foochow........ 1] F Tv 6 Sp ed Dire try | 
Normal and Mid. Sch, (Union), Foochow 1]; M 18 32] 12] 60 
Kindergarten Tr. Sc. (Union), Foochow. . 1| F 1 Liaeeae lens cecilia tye . 
Day Schools... Als Mea telaweer|) LOGle sas . 
Day SChOOUBS 5. Peoscc kel APS en tp ov ess GIMU RS ia dll eet. le 166 ie 
Higher Primary School, Futsing....... 11M | Od 8) 32 
Higher Primary School, Futsing........ 1| F mi 8 61 
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a eee Kutien: 0. itso. 24\M Fi 1] 33 388} 39 50] 477 
lergarten, Beatin. 1p thes, 4,-5.4: \Booshowl 1. Kaitions.- ee IMF... Falwell 26 
er Primary School, Kutien. 221212 Foochow........ Kutiens. oo.00.ee 1} M tees 8 96 S96 
er Primary School, Kutien......... Foochow........ Katich se 1| F pA sles! 74 
1an's Bible School, Rutien 203022 Foochow........ Rautienic.s,« «sissies 1| F ill 10) | 2a] 3] ip agibegs 
OOM ce eee nels 5 alanis depresc ee Foochow........ Lungtien........ 4| M AE 7 130} 2.]+.5| 02h Hm onol 130 
PE HOOS Cras | Beet stinan« dens saie hs Foochow........ Lungtien........ 3IMF) .. 7 CO} ee: vi 70 
er Primary School, Lungtien....... ‘oochow........ ungtien........ 1| M te 8 30) 79 rs 109 
Gl Sade Bees Tene anne ‘oochow........ intsing........ SAME eS 19 847| 26 8G 873 
OV RET OA Sa es aap eee ‘ogchow......;. Mintsing........ 18] F | 4s 481) 19 79 500 
er Primary School, Mintsing....... Foochow........ Mintsing........ 1] M 1] 6 54) 61 iM 115 
er Primary School, Mintsing....... Foochow........ Mintsing........ 1| F 1 6 10} 44 is “54 
an’s Bible School, Mintsing Lileietess Foochow......;. Mintsinga...2 7 1] F ‘liens ich ie 18} 18 
BOHOOIN EN te ccm cs Stlanaes er ecaes Foochow........ INetikay tent ee 5) M ne 6 165 Z vl 165 
BPREGORE re ace cfegsp> « tararas ca B ee opie Foochow........ Nauka iiss oe 2)MF 2 50 F A 50 
- SiC SOO SERGI CRUE £2 i Brace no ities SS eee ee a (Pn Se 200 35] 430} 286] 4697/1050) 321) -..). ..] 183) 6487 
-..|Hinghwa 2| M Hd OP aoe | 87 okt Re Ae | TELS 
oe Hinghwa. . 2| F ae 8 BO LT Ol aesetite aad ee es Stall eed aoe 
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ilton Boarding School, Hinghwa... .|Hinghwa 1| F 4 10 Jie silt acne raters fpeeO| ase eae ee no 
t Turner Training Sch., Hinghwa... Hinghwa 1] F 1) BIE 68) sre elie eel oe eas [eae MESS 
» School, Hinghwa..............- Hinghwa 1]; M bl Rene: Fest er lama (ital ee I ice ne Mca’ ba hos bile 2433 
rie Mem. High School, Hinghwa.. .| Hinghwa 1} M ae i 150) ol 41B RR Beeb 5 G5 
yt High School, Hinghwa......... Hinghwa 1] M ON TTP. |. 1701 64) ae ean oahu ze 
Schools 8| M Fe a fined Fe WRT he ee aR Ta | at alles Lord 
2) F 2, 36 36 
8! M ue ees Sed Voc W/RIC aes eo S| aa WE 8 
Is 7| F 9) 43} 180[-°: 2] ecf eae] ped. | 228 
la Knoechel Mem. Tr. Sch., Sienyu. . .| Hinghwa 1) F Grae 0) ire (cel aie sol fol he oD 
| Hart Boarding School, Sienyu..... Hinghwa 2| F Sie QO ert [ied S81" OS esters ta 256 
’ Boarding School, Sienyu. | ares takers Hinghwa 1; M ed 136] 103 Z » fh 2239 
Miles irea Li eetede Vat cota ray tate oes Meta oscde'e cc Wane so. cveieis Spe SRM dnsgeaccdes eeweinae’ 46 17| 180] 271} 2297) 225) 555). ‘ 48] 3396 
UENO os Sons b pcan cage Saget oe North Kiangsi...| 12|MF] ..| 34] 82! 652 ; 734 
am Nast College, Kiukiang........ K North Kiangsi. . . 1; M line is 7| 165] 44 i A 216 
on High School, Kiukiang......... K North Kiangsi. . . 1} F 4) 17) 40} 152) 88 3 ‘ 275 
les Bible Training Sch., Kiukiang.. .|K North Kiangsi...| 1]. F 4) 12 (Bl EE | vot abe ey ales 128 
SOROORICS 5 Bae Gases Wine Aen te K Nanchang....... 5|MF] ..| 10 123) pee od a «.| 122 
tal Church Higher Pri., Nanchang. .. Nanchang....... 1] M 4, CH eee & eal a Sal A bs oe cs 25 
‘al Church Evening Sch., Nanchang Nanchang 1] M AlRaASOl saetee | ate cee SR ideo 382 
hang Academy, Nanchang........ Nanchang 1] M Gle-18liere | al19( 201)" 2 Ap eas ».| 3820 
pin Girls’ School, Nanchang...... Nanchang 1] F 5] 13}... 64] 1381] 9.2] ve] 12] 7 207 
enolase ates «vt «+ 104 iB Hwangmei 11)M F 25] 45] 387)... oe ee) Be 
Higher Primary, Taihu.......... Hwangmei 1} M OF eee hemes. re 69 
Higher Primary, Taihu .......... Hwangmei....... 1| F 3 6} 20 26 
is) ee ee eee cee Kienchang....... 8IM F 14 250) .. 250 
opener Primary, Fuchow... Kienchang....... 1) M 4 6) 24 30 
SEs) Ls Os Cet Meats Meera op Kan River....... 1|MF 1 Bolpur 33 
Higher Primary, Changshu....... Kan River....... 2)/M F 6 50} 32 82 
LES ae ae RR PROS? 2 |. Ry | Pee ee 49 24] 186] 206] 2077] 686] ..| ..] ..| 12) 2981 
SDHODIGMittiotcs cokes scale soi rataave cere North China.....|Chingchao....... 3) M 3 G¥di = ox 5 it? its 67 
BER GOLS Serbia rote cbeveveyoichetaredocspttiecss ae North China.....|Chingchao...... ZN ae 7 Steere a aes 113 
AMI® CHOOIS. « 2/56. «canine ecyrcne bis « North China.....|Chingchao...... 3) M 8 Dali YA) Par Vl 79 
“1a 3) re Ae Een ere OOS North China.....|Lanhsien........ 19} M 19 665] .. o 665 
‘Hilaire Cee pt One eee oe bee North China.....|Lanhsien........ 16) F 19 SO0| ee al eee Ait ass} 000: 
‘Higher Primary, Lanhsien.. .|North China.....|Lanhsien........ 1| M 6 TO4 | eens BETS | C104 
trial School. Lanhsien............ North China.....|Lanhsien........ 1) M ite Na es --| .-f 14] 14 
Boarding School, Lanhsien ........ North China.....|/Lanhsien........ 1; F 4| © SOlmSOl ae ; aeons 66 
BORGO ea acets A ctares Relaueur erase -rsiele,aL8 North China.....|Peking.......... 8|MF 10 U75|s ae ulleneleeese |p aero 
FeLOOL Seen Oa Reverie ...!North China..,..!Peking...... Repel aa W ELM ll a8} TUES Sal call gall each alae 
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Higher Primary, Chushihkou.......... North China.....|Peking.......... 1| M 8 84! 113] --—3}- 7 = 
Higher ghee Shunchihmen......... North China.....|Peking......... 1) M a 7 CE” AA ae % eh 
Higher Primary, Peking............... North China.....|Peking.......... 1] M Pa (ao PPE a20) Pees 5 4 
Peking Academy, Peking....... eresteot North China.....}Peking.......... 1; M 8} 59 ...) 497° 370] °°. : Ee 
Mary Porter Gamewell School, Peking... .|North China...../Peking.......... 1| F 5] 18 eso al Gh SAB ‘ Ay 
Women’s Training School, Peking...... North China.....]Peking.......... 1| F IT Pec Wire BAe Ma de Rabel a ln ap 4 
Kindergartens. <4....6)). 2 esl. dajes oas North China.....|Peking.......... 4IM F 1 deg page 35) fame late ai 3 ¥ BY 
ay! SCHOO. ae ciarnse is seis slots ..../North China...../Shanhaikuan.....} 12)MF) ..} 12) ...| 425]° .. Ph le 
Day SChOold quicker pandaynes 245 North China.....|Shanhaikuan.....} 10) F = pe 297) 20 $ Z 
Middle School, Shanhaikuan...........}North China... ../Shanhaikuan..... 1| M J 9 TOG RO sree : 
Middle School, Changli............... North China... ../Shanhaikuan..... 1] M 2} 10 41} 204; 76) . i 
Alderman Memorial School, Changli,....|North China...../Shanhaikuan.. ... 3] F ST ETS 100 L20 hea ae : 
Thompson Memorial School, Changli....|North China... ..|Shanhaikuan 3] F 1 Ae SO 8 oat eee ke eae : 
Day Schools............. -|North China... . .|'Tientsin. DUIMCE | * #2 Ge ek Sb4 pe se eee E 
Day Schools....2..-.+.+++ .|North China.....|Tientsin......... TSE Osh tcl STar ae], eee ‘ 
Middle School. Tientsin..... ..-|North China.....|Tientsin......... 1] M BTS ens | hot etol 100) : 
Higher Primary, Tientsin.............. North China.....|Tientsin......... 1] M 7 aloe etc tel fd C3 he 
Keen Memorial School, Tientsin........ North China...../Tientsin......... 1) F af 7| 26) 38) 123) 48 
Day: Schools.) boc. bps clejeiyessaiss + om North China.....|Tsunhua........ 2} M Sie 0) saves 
Day Schooles. cede cck coe choise «te ..-|North China.....|Tsunhua:....... 11] F 12 WEI y se 
Boarding School, Tsunhua North China.....|Tsunhua..... 1| F 4 38] 19 ae 
Total Ac soc se « Sa Siadaie ove etetaliie ote s inva atoagete alates vip ceiR| euro ei ere fee, 155 35| 359] 112] 4274/2486) 639) 5¢ 
Day: Schools, sc teiinclsleedercecses eof Shantung. 35| M Fs Waid 23) 878| 226) .. 
Day Schools...... sen giBas akperece .|Shantung. 7| F 54 9 190 
Middle School, Taianfu Shantung. 1} M 1) 17 Bid \ebered x51) 
Middle School, Taianfu,..... res apc Shantung 1] F 3} 9 ...} 58} 120 
Women’s Training School, Taianfu.,....|Shantung. 1} F TH dey, 1S tee 
Hay SONOONS,-<rey cla bicje eile « west tee iets Shantung 16] M Sees So2ianot 
DGG SCROOW = sate ney colea ect recl Shantung 71 #F 9 175 3 
TINE Uae SR Ra? aren ban teamn Ba Ds Lokaietd lee escllD ices RO ret 68 5] 112 1593| 333} 459 
BBY. SCROOIS sc. sey vie- Sa + taepete = cle. South Fukien.... 10IMF] ..} 11 POF? gel 5 Se i: 
Higher Primary, Tatien............... South Fukien. ... LINER) Stet 8) Gif ohne alm % 
DESC Roe Kien) Sing oe ae ee beta Bea South Fukien.... 20IM F]_ ~«..| 23 406 “18h >, {poe A 
Higher Primary, Tehwa............... South Fukien. ... MF] ..| 7 60)" 32i- 33|) = a 
Days schoolsie ape otresaeen seemccct South Fukien.... 33|M F|_ .-} 48 gos} 42| ..| .. a 
Bible School, Yungchun............... South Fukien.... 1| M AS} esl eal ap BP 12 
Hard: Boys’ School, Yungchun Foden hoc c fans South Fukien..... il M 31 10 30] 32] 27 a 19 
Girls’ Boarding School, Yungchun...... South Fukien.... 1| F 1 6a: 57| 301 ..| 
Women’s School, Yungehun....... .|South Fukien.... i] F halt 99] |e 10: 
Kindergarten, Yungchun.............. South Fukien....|Y. MPF 1 a|- 40 rh) 
Total cpa cade cca. oc shre at al MeCMe crete ae eee Aint te 70 8| 120] 60] 1736] 185| 67 12 
Day Schoolsscct side ot lps «trea Bode Yenping}n ja. Changhufan..... 2] M Py 103] 22 F 
PMG SCROOES eh cisne Coos eis cok sees the Venpingie tava Changhufan..... 1| F 2 3 Agent: : 
Day: Schools... foc iptiek es cade: Yenping,.\...).'35- Shahsien........ 3] M - 8 92| 8 is 
DA SCROOUB. ele geese nove tials stewie ae Yenping... J)... Shahsien. ue 5| F S 6 100 3 ie 
Day Schools iwcls sr fave cas. ha ee clocnecee doe: Yenping..........|Shunchang...... 3] M “rears 143) 7 h: 
A SCHOO Neate ihe eobgcebacue Yenpings. «done Shunchang...... ae * 5 86) 5 3 
Day epchoolsi.s cpure iste Shtevsharciaaean s/t + Cnn gees dares Yenpinge., 26.3. 3) M 9 149] 40 Bi 
Day Schools. kcbincs bor nape donor vss. Wenning.» cathe Yenping......... 5| F re 175| 4 " 
Nathan Sites Mem. Acad., Yenping.....|Yenping......... Yenpingsic. os: 1} M “31 12 68/20 13 
Emma Fuller Memorial Sch., Yenping. ..|Yenping......... Yenping......... 1} F Siena al eh ae 
Women’s Bible School, Yenping......... Venpingae sete Yenping......... 1| F Heo) tas 36 
Day Pchoglhieotaat secu dwan ou bik Wenning saab adsleten cn 3| M 8 Prsiik 2ole aes 
Day SChoobas ids cin. skates she os kebege een tes Yenpingte..) ae. ANGI a Osteo meiea ae 2| F id 6 69 7 if 
pay Rees ete ea SIN Pea ete NUN Wenping srt a Viinganten oe 2} M 5 79] 12 
jay Se are PAR caret Rie CATA RON Wenpingue tae NANGaNie scone 2) F 8 97} 4 hi 
ue ook vis Ns eM i A SA Se a 36 7) 102 1219] 245| 35 5] 
Boar zesrecte ala, nj atle oad at SV ekavo/t le susst sae OHina ty aan ee eee 529 72\1202| 352)15056|4821/2101 134 
Boiety ct ic.bavedient dave t Cliinaitia's cme pinmnane ttn te 379 109! 917| 765|11043|2072| 1106 ..| 36E 
MOUS BEA em ISen, Seraes ane teul ee us AOE Rigen S/d) Peek 7 908 181!2119! 1117!26099|689313207}_. 50( 
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IUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
ie School, oe ee Se ee ee ey diene. oo. EE... Roane 
Mager Mpila. 2.2 seb. ceca ccehe eck inland ais. t) tees aa 
ohanage, Vc eth ak eey. Ao A Finland.) 42.8) 5. ..egROumau pent 
ys Home School, Charvieu.........'. BTanee <<hecre.. tok Unite... dea eee 
is’ Home School, Grenoble........... EANCE «proves Meee vas vised 
sa Materna (Orphanage), Naples =. O}Ltalyg ;.. butte idee. lewenvewe od 
llegio Monte Mario, Rome.......... LO Same eee eI: ana aR ae 
don Hall, Rome ......--...:....0. Malt. Pia. foe Bist de ve cin sue ee 
lustrial Institute, ee 48 el Seer «S UR eae Ree ae cele ce ee 
‘ls’ Training School, Novi Sad....... SugdsSlavia... ph WB dees cee es oe 
angelical Schools, Seville! Salers spears teres! Mp matrentate'ahcie/ scons, 
oid) 5 6t GHB NSSCs SRB Bees [HTT 2 8) octet ee (rl ke Ee ey en 
MICs dic vn ute decease Barone. pees can Peed nein) ones 
PRGENS aictidte 1c. 858 arc = ohooh Pos Dade eee nbisras te al ataiendapatiwac vas 
mentary SCHOO aifrsiaGebtercsdeves o¢9 Madeira... ....:.. 
vs) Home, Algiers. .....02.....4..4. North Africa... . . 
ls’ Home, Cu hee eae See een North Africa... . 
dent Hostel, Algiers................ North Africa... . . 
ys’ Home, Constantine............. North Africa... .. 
Is’ Home, Constantine.............. North Africa... .. 
@etiome, Tunis ....:. 2... 2550+). North Africa... . 
BeHome, Tunis...).....-..053-- +0 North Africa... . . 
rpet School, Il Maten............... North Africa... . . 
lust. and Agri. School, Sidi Aich.. .. . North Africa.....|... 
y School, Quadhias................+ North Africa... .. 
dle Institute, Algiers..............0. North Africa... ..]. 
CSL ee North Africa... --}. 
Ppociety.... 22-212. n ents North Africa.....].. 
Batali rene. Pieter dastate dc cduis Poser. 
INDIA AND BURMA 
ASICS Sa ee a aera Bengal.......... Asansol......... 
BEMMISCHOUIS 455 = oicve sek le onde ode Bengali ches dan Asansol. ........ 
7s’ School, Ashabaree.........-.... Bengal.......... Asansol. .....:-. 
ls School, Ashabaree............... Bengal. .c2.. 4.2% Asansol.......-- 
78) School, Caleutig inchs <dn ore Bengal» ts... Bnelishs, «:.e 
ls’ School, ‘Calcutta: se... 1 Bengal....:..2.,-4 English... ...... 
mary OHOOIS Esse calsewe dinars. £ ‘Bengal ..is2..i°.5 Birbhum. ....... 
BMTSCHOOIS2 si55;< bacco toed oie ajo Bengal.........- Birbhum........ 
BESCNGOIS!: 5. 5 sage weieiele viding «+ be Bengal.ivc.. 1.7 Calcutta-Bengali. 
i RSCHOOIS A Fea ice Je a AS engal. (o0..).+% Calcutta-Bengali. 
ine Boys’ School, Calcutta......... Bengals tacnet cae Caleutta-Bengali . 
emorial, Oalcitiaes 2). 6080. Bengal. tsa. o>. i tare dt : 
mary Schools, Calettta ch. cidgcic ett Bengali dsc. tanec Cal-Hindustani.. 
Mary. Schools,:.......-66+-.+.++005 Bengal..ji:../7,7 akaur sir eee 
SMTTISENOUIB A So o.bies oslo s dae eae tye Bengal. i... 1... Pakaur-. css 88 
ost RSONGOLB a avo ntec: sieleietedeinins «tre Bengalwtiac. toc Tamluk..:.. 080% 
CELE s5rg008 eaee Sbpe eHepe se jon dgor adddes 7 feoon soappooccs: 
mary BOHOOIE ONL Atoseiice tee tee ee Burma cok estienk Pegu-Burmese. . . 
ISEROOUR A Secreto tein ihciois ake os ie IBUEmaactias tis cy Pegu-Burmese... . 
78’ School, Rangoon.............--- Burma.........- Rangoon-Burmese 
i School, Rangoon.............+-+ Burma.........- Rangoon-Burmese 
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9 Purms (Day anp Boarpine) 
& & 
de 
@D ow a 
alae | 3 a 
Elz| | 24/8 5 
3s 0 a 
=| 6/8] 5] 58/58! 9 Pa 
SClsl2/3]esleg! 8 S| 3 
ew} S| | & | $2ies 2/2 
&/\2|8 | Selza] 3 6] a 
Be (ies 4) 14a oie) 86) 224 [uae (eh 2120 
MERIT oe Dy erar. TASS AGE i ce ate 18 
MF... Pp) erie Se Opel ee My 17 
M , Sh wih. ADI Ses 1515 18 73 
F oti ye ae 30 | eracati nee a, 30 
MF .. opm |e 1105. ae 80) 190 
M on |) ABP. 47; ..| 80 8! 135 
F 5} 31 72). 111). .75\octe 111) 369 
M cn OPT Ny vce Se Ol 8 26 65 
F 1 6 anaes 60} 60 
MF... 5 200} 200 
3 1} 48) .J.] 210) 6&3] 103 «| 392] 758 
<r 9} 47 72| 227) 109) .. 111}. 519 
10) 95 72| 437). 162] 103 -| 503} 1277 
MF... ) olan Gees - of tet eis 165) 165 
M | Atitend} Govjernm Jent | Schjools 45) 45 
F | Atitend| Govjernm Jent | Schjools 41} 41 
M | Attend} Govjernm Jent | Schlools 10} 10 
M | Attend} Govjernm |ent | Sch|ools 32) 32 
F | Attend} Govjernm Jent | Schjools 25} 25 
M | At\tend| Govjernm Jent | Schlools 24) = 24 
F | At|tend| Govjernm jent | Schlools 12), 012 
M | Attend} Govjernm Jent | Schjools 12 briny 12 
M | At/tend} Govjernm Jent | Schjools 4 4 
F | At/tend} Govjernm jent | Schjools 22 himnt22 
M | At/tend| Govjernm Jent | Schjools 5 5 
ae. 132) 132 
Re ea tape 8 100} 100 
Et ae ti bet allt esa ge Rice 232) 2382 
3 
5 
Ss 
Poe 
> als ol> 
go] al as| O38 & 
c8| SelEsles| |= 
4a) pal slas| 1S 
M -.| 18) 288 QAh ited AoA. ae 310 
F ..| 11} 198 LOivicul Woke, 208 
M ft Alles 30] meee een) prey (1) Ct se 76 
F 1 THO «:| ates + || ata. SOO PINAR 89 
M ..| 14 61 36|| cacrclineeel heel 168 
F Ye APe242 79\. let ee 399 
M re 5} 147 Ss Ce |e 152 
F Palit) on, 2] ae 141 
M Le} /d3}---156 12 Bi. zs, eee: 176 
F ».| 20) 517 Sh . 1 7keGab fat 525 
M eee 20 52 Obl ays | ec 9 tZEOl wee 406 
F 1| 21) 130) 40) °..). 24). 22) 19) 235 
1 al | aes 2 Lhe see col ean eaecaal lh Scar 66 
M ..| 23) 366 BPLYC 4 ALA 371 
Fk zo 4! 126 8). 4 betas. 134 
MF, .. 6) 109 11 5 1 4 130 
4] 199) 2599} 301] 13} 269} 385] 19 3586 
M 1 7 Blabeshal iohiwes 12 
MF 2 52 3 Lae evox 55 
M 20| 207) 299 346) 149 1001 
F 40| 165! 66 72| 46 349 
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a be 2 
s oe 4 
Sa 
Nas Pace ConFERENCE Disraict e a| Ae “ E 
gl/@le/2|,8] o#lashel_|s 
INDIA AND BURMA g1 cles Sa| Se esas] -< =| 2 
21/8) 2|8 Se Sessa] |S |S 
Boys’ School, Syriam...........-.---. Burma .if.:-.6-2 |Rangoon-Burmese| 1]MF/ ..| 8{ 37] 61] ..| 65] .. 4 
Boys’ School, Thongwa.......-..-..-. BUTTAA Se hoe. > shee Rangoon-Buremes| 2/ M ne 6H e133| .. 280 etal nf Sl eee ! 
Girls’ School, Thongwa........-------- Burma =... 1.20 ngoon-Burmese 1] F “8 Bi .a0433| 20) Fe] 10) ae 4 
Boys’ Schools, Twante.............-.- IBUriias. ta. cob ke Rangoon-Buremse} 3/MF/ .. Qhic-920) . 6b), naliBll) f d 
Primary School, Pegu.........---.---- Burnet sus «(0 hinese......... 1} M sya 2 10 9), | Sahdeoliee 
Boys’ School, Rangoon.........--.-++: Burnia:.i.,. 2. Chinese: «cre 1; M an Siistiz0) . ~Albate. Qe dive 
Girls’ School, Rangoon...........+-+++ Burmadicdcc ook te Chinese......... 1| F - 7iiat62) 26] se A yincet 
Girls’ High School, Rangoon........-.-- (BUrDAAs cts «ces English.......... 1JM Fi 2] —«:16}:- 180) 60) ..| ..| -20 
Primary School, Thandaung..........-- Burniass tanec ae English.......... ANG Behe 1) 2 as bi | st 
Primary Schools..........+-+e0e0es8+ Burmia.......-% nde 5 et SIMF| ..| 13| 366) 27) .. 
FAVOR Porte retcrs rete To a mini ea hoayx ta Nicorette aieikwiers ofuiy oll ctereiste Siimetales, atacape 26 4| 135] 1454] 7388} 11] 635) 215 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Bombay........°. Basim......,.++. 3IMF| ..| 6) 118)... nal. cath ac Re 
Boys’ Middle School, Basim........... Bombay......... Basim........... 1)M} -.| 4) 28) 1 22| . 4) 1) wa 
Boarding School, Basim,..........+-+++ Bombay. dst «sie. BUSH nraiersnclersiet 1| F ab 5] = 42 7: . 2]. 038] 3) ashen 
Girls’ School, Basim............+0+0+ Bombay......1... Basin... 202% Liar: bd 5] 41 9 2] eee 
Primary Schools (Spars A otceecmisae Bombay.:.......k; Bombay. «+ oss > 3|M Fi... BieiS8|\. ss wel, elbrlae toa 
Primary Schools (Marathi)..........--- Bombay... ../..« Bombay........- 4M EB) costes Sho Dl}... =e wes Se ieee 
Primary Schools... «22.0... 0s02000s 0: ombay......... BEPUP ocie:6 ses 96 TIME) oss |) A 10he 442) 222) ce). ce) ee 
Middle School, Nagpur...........-.--- Bombay......... Nagpur.......... 1]M{ i]. 5] se] 22] S83! 5], 4] | al 
Primary Schools........... +054 Gaitems Bombayz\)..... 24 Nagpur... <rccee 3) F wi fe VS) ee ee ee retainer |S | 
Primary and Middle Schools, Nagpur... .|Bombay......... ASDUL. accesers 1MF| W% 45} «6738]~—s 26} 13) «= 1 
Normal Training School, Nagpur....... ombay;....../: Nagpur. assess 1| F Soli A hawiese| casi, aso cel ee 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)...]Bombay......... POONA, ke meas ees 3|IMF, .. 5} 150} 62) .. Se] es 
Primary Schools. olee\ tic} 026% wh ven « ombay: jc. «|. 5 IROONAL: Beers «eet: 2| F sf lah Alig GO! 1623) 2). iNT He 
Taylor High School, Poona........---.- Bombay......... Poonal. jacsse eck 1| F --| 10) 72) 35) 33 Oc 
Hillman Memorial School, Telegaon.....|Bombay......... [Poonsete ee : 1)M F) 21s (9h. 469|  .-. | 36) Sil see 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Bombay......... Puntamba-Igat’ri.) 5|MF) .. 7” 1) me eo Ca Ve | Fri. Ce 
Boarding School (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Bombay......... Puntamba-Igat’ri.} 1|MF) ..} 5] 109) 17) ..} 21; 4] .. 
Biblical Institute (Marathi), Igatpuri. ..|Bombay......... Puntamba-Igat’ri. 1|/M 2 5 | a ee ee ee alle. 
WPotalssesmecsaewte hoe tae cewe gs ire were veaere ee on ic) Se 40 5} 109] 1740} 212} 142) 58) 18 2 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Central Provinces|Balaghat.........] 2|MF 8} 170] 16 eel bane | 
Coed Middle Schs. (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.).|Central Provinces|Balaghat........ 4|MF 11) 116) 27 33]. j 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Central Provinces|Gadawara....... 4|M F 4) 52) ... slip ress J 
Primary Schools.) os.e coe ss eee oe Central Provinces|Jagdalpur....... 2|M F PAW PAE ee Sel nce 
Middle School, Jagdalpur.............. Central Provinces|Jagdalpur....... 1; M 5} 60] = =15 15), 2 ! 
Alderman Girls’ School, Jagdalpur....... Central Provinces|Jagdalpur....... 1| F Ol 77) 237i 12 1 i 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Central Provinces|Jubbulpore. ..... IMF 1|\— 15) Se 5A ede, I 
Thoburn Biblical Institute (B.F.M. and : | 
W. F.M.8.), Jubbulpore....,...... Central Provinces|Jubbulpore. ..... MF) 1 pM JN cee MR ee ee 18 
Hardwicke Boys’ High Sch., Narsinghpur|Central Provinces|Jubbulpore. . .... 41 M 1} 22} 95) 42) 3) 130} 90 Mt 
Primary Schools.............-- Prine Central Provinces|Jubbulpore...... 3| F 8 85 15) 3 | see: ares | 
Johnson Girls’ High School, Jubbilpore...|Central Provinces|Jubbulpore...... 2| F 4) 19)... 473) 42) 2.) S97) “S35 
Christian Normal School, Jubbulpore. ...|Central Provinces|Jubbulpore..... . 1| F ie Sleetes| ce tele gael merce) ame 
PrimarysSchools.|ic.. 230. poee sense ode Central Provinces|Khandwa........ AIM RY =.) eal aogsOOl meet ser: 
Middle School, Khandwa ............. Central Provinces} Khandwa........ 1] M a 9] ~=80 15} 30 
Primary School... eho g cme bioie veilboes ote Central Provinces} Khandwa........ 1] F ae il S| we! ees iS 
Middle School, Khandwa.............. Central Provinces| Khandwa........ 1] F f ThekttOl|| Seal sb 
Primary: Schoolsieg .2hesieiccie dele = enh Central Provinces|Raipur.......... 6M F| .. 7| 108 Bee 
Middle School, Raipur................ Central Provinces|Raipur.......... 1] M LT) Fav).ne43)| = 19) 25 
Primary School........ Bocuoode pleats : Central Provinces|Raipur.......... 1] F Po. ExSley Ol) ere] ee | ree 
Stevens Girls’ School, Raipur........... Central Provinces}Raipur.......... 1| F 1} 9} 50) 49) ..| 49 = 
ZOLA Ere toma aptnietates hth cc MM Nia glina sidase do Sel ae ack tartan aes 42 8} 140} 1333] 304] 76] 336] 128 
Primary: Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Gujarat......... Ahmedabad... .. . 691M F]_ ..] 130} 2190 6 r 
Industrial School, Nadiad........-.... Gujarat.|.... 1.3% Ahmedabad...... 1] M fT), eee laaees. | eee: 4° 
Vernacular School, Nadiad............ Guisrat.f..V28 Ahmedabad...... 1} M 1 104] 32 2 
Boys’ High School, Baroda City........ Gujarat... ersten Baroda. ..itesn. 1|M Th SO hee pas ..| 141 
Boys’ School, Baroda Camp...........|/Gujarat......... Baroda... .scmae 1|M (i ae. 130\ee 
Teacher-Training School, Baroda City. .|Gujarat......... Baroda:..../rieea: 1| M tl Sealers. etl facts ¢ 
Webb Mem. Girls’ School, Baroda City... .|Gujarat......... Baroda. .. senor 8 2IM F] 2] 29) 227] 26 55] 27. P 
Butler Mem. Nurse.Tr. Sch., Baroda City .|Gujarat......... Baroda... smnaeh ar 1| F Peet Re? 5 Sl bean al oe £ 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Gujarat......... Barods-caccet ony. 32|M F 38) 665 ‘i 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Gujarat......... Centrali.rrictacic 27|M F 32] 882 } 
Primary Schools....... a sievatessformsototereisters Gujarati. ace Kathiwar........ 91M F 12! 231 | 
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& a Purms (Day anv Boarpine) 
| 
Gn By E 
BS) rena 2 
Namp PLAce ConFERENCE District 2 | oa 3 & . | 2 
ic} & a. 
S a a|a Pp 3) 3 o > © © & 
INDIA AND BURMA q S|3) 5 (88) selisis| a|8\ | 
i q =. }} Wa] RO] oOo eo | =i eel ~~ 
z|&leaj}2 [ae [Se Ssles| g1/S 1S) 8 
Srimary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.).. Gujarataya:. 106 Godhrasecsca.8 39)M F| ..| 57] 860 7 ..{ 860 
Bamary SChool.s 2) ea. ek A UjaTat. oc... Godhra.. 1; M AN MEHMET S| ca sali 
Middle "School i Benaeliatig), Godhra.....|Gujarat......... Godhra... 1| F 1 Adie 123), 49 ee leiliZ2 
Yormal College, Godhra............... Gujarat. ...../.. Godhrasieeo- ot 1| F 11 Ls aa ers m ..| 46) 46 
“TOT IG ao SES GRSOe BEER EIED Ors] PAGO D haters et | 4 ee 188 10) 332} 5396} 113 185} 168 90| 5952 
Primary Schools: ....3....::..0..e000s Hyderabad. ..... Bidar jascsc.305 2|M F OF 2605 vase a Ree 2 
Soarding School, Bidar................ Hyderabad...... Bidardseses2 st 1} M i (or 35}, - 16) 16} 8 1 76 
rimary Schools (B.I.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|Hyderabad... Bidar. . 35|M F 34| 445) 12 SSlcanee ..| 457 
Soarding School, Bidar..............-- yderabad...... Bidar. . 1| F Wie U7iPeLs. 76 Aly ee 12} 92 
RmEEy | SCROOIS. 1: sais datas nes ole Hyderabad. ..... Hyderabad 15|M F AB MORB |. cae lee e7|ur28b 
figh School, Higerobee Be Bae yderabad...... Hyderabad i] M 2} 19] 119 5 198|b Ard vocal $944 
paenary Seinolal (PE... eee. Hyderabad. ..... Hyderabad 34|M F| ..] 31] 449]... salle 449 
‘tanley Girls’ High School, Hyderabad...|Hyderabad...... Hyderabad 1| F 2} 20) 86) 110 98] 41 335 
rimary Sd Soba Popo Sr yderabad Hyderabad. IM F if 9 18 we Tal if 18 
soarding School, Sironcha............. Hyderabad. .....|Sironcha. . 1JMF 12\00 ss.) 212] 22) 20/NTe Ss 259 
‘rimary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|Hyderabad .|Sironcha.. 11M F SHOP ISB ral* clea tee ies 38 
‘vances Davis Boarding School, Sironcha. .| Hyderabad . .|Sironcha.. 1| F nila! given, 92 3 Om 07 
‘rimary GMODIS cate date geist noc fos yderabad ..|Tandur... 11IMF 11} 144 ree 13 144 
‘rimary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Hyderabad......|Tandur. . 22|M F 22| 367 A 367 
tawiord Boys’ School, Vikarabad..... . Hyderabad. .....|Vikarabad.. 1; M 1 Olaval.. 97 97 
mmary Schools... ... 0.020 sees ee ees Hyderabad. .....| Vikarabad... 25|M F 24| 346 Mi 346 
dary Knott Girls’ School, Vikarabad....|Hyderabad..... .| Vikarabad. . 1) F 19. 146 146 
jrimary Seg OB LS os a Cee Hyderabad Yellandu..-..... 4|M F 4| 107 La 109 
Sei red IDEs cichcSia, aes Tale tasoSessicken | ehatatets: Seite lois, of as hall Mororetteree.a.© cuore dh 159 7| 238) 2465} 428) 114) 381] 180 1} 16) 3585 
sowen Memorial Hostel, Ajmer........ Indus River... . . .| Ajmer SVE | ee Pe SO oe BB Timed ug 7 
rimary Schools (B.F. M. & W.F.M.S.). .|Indus River... | Ajmer 19)MF) ..| 17] 197] 47 23] ee ..| 244 
a Girls’ School, Ajmer...........-- Indus River. .... Ajmer IMF] .. 9} 94) 31 18} ..| 143 
ry Wilson Sanitarium Sch., Tilaunia..|Indus River... Ajmer...... ila A) ha 1 eee 8 | eee | eee afi 89 
Pista Chris: Inst., Sheikh Mandah |Indus River... | Baluchistan. i] M Pak AON 23 Shovel onl bata 27| 56 
sible Training School, Sheikh Mandah....|Indus River... Baluchistan. 1| M AE WOH Pee tal ae | ie el net PA ae 
‘rimary Schools (B.F.M. & W. F.MS.). -|Indus River... .. Batala..... SIM F| .. 9] 157 a) 157 
‘rimary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|Indus River..... Bhantinda. . 17|MF 17} 224 es 224 
‘rimary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|Indus River... .. Bikanir 7|M F 9} 65 of 65 
rimary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Indus River. .... issaneias scat «ee 5|M F Bet Tolerate a 72 
-rimary Schools (B F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Indus River... .. [alioresa oc ste 10|M F TE A TPG. ale 8 275 
hristian Institute, Raewind......... -|Indus River... ...|Lahore.........- 1] M 8] -3737]|<> :380) YA Ese 124 
wucie Harrison Girls’ School, Lahore... .|Indus River... .. Lahore... stac0-2- i) a8 Om 492] ok 33] 2 126 
-rimary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)..|Indus River... __ Bahores. a scnt 7|M F 7| 107 Bei | fia 107 
RUE EIS olen 4 Se. COSC A Caney 4 Lee eA © eee | 80 1} 114} 1371) 178] 10) 116 7 29] 1711 
rimary Schools: :........0s.ecsseees- Lucknow........ Arrah:. ...%.2% 6| M 1] 8 692 fe, encoto OU 92 
a, School, Arrah.......+.:.++-. Lucknow........ a eee 1] Milal tape abet t 27\ Aliens 31 
pemary Schools... ......cece sete scene Lucknow........ Arrabisic icc 2) F TBS bb 3 Earl: 58 
POGETY SCHOOIS; «<0 soe p ice sic ite Lucknow........ Ballia.: .220 ee Br Met 0 2) 25) as + siete dee 25 
BMMADY SCNOOIS’ f 408.5 oe eda sieem as Lucknow.......- Bursar. ..2-70" Hl) Me tol ss Ae LON a Ba eo bcos 12 
memnry Schools: : ... 2. siecle scenes Lucknow........ Cawnpore....... 26) M 1) 38] 404) 84 ys) || 488 
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MEDICAL STATISTICS, 1925 


Union Hospitals are starred. Only those Hospitals and Dispensaries of the 
of Foreign Missions from which statistics have been received are reported here. All sums of money are in United States currency. 
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National Homes, Schools, and Settlements of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in which Educational Work 
and Industrial Training are provided 


Homzs, ScHoots, AND SETTLEMENTS 


LocaTion 


Alaska ; 
Jesse Lee Orphanage..............-0005 
Children’s Homes 
Mothers’ Jewels Home and School....... 
Sager-Brown Orphanage.............-.- 
Chinese Work 
Chinese Home vandsnen «bagi Siejacielspysie t 
City Missions 
Italian Kindergarten.......-..-4..01...-+ 
Blodgett Community House............ 
Italian Missionnted. .is.t.,.0d Seakte es ob 
East Saint Louis Settlement............ 
Winitys Mission eh gt IR Shae were 
Kealinn UMiissions 2. 84s... ee osc bia stdoe 6 
HE! Maroy Center ey. oi. leaciees ees 
Campbell Settlement................. 
Mothers’ Memorial Social Center........ 
Portland Industrial Settlement.......... 
Rock Springs Settlement..............- 
Bingham Canyon Settlement........... 
Indian Work 
Navajo Industrial School 
Japanese and Korean Work 
Catherine P. Blaine Home.............- 
Negro Work 
Bhayer ‘Homes etcctt has 2 ee dis ars sR orate 
HaventHome ss" USS. J.0. . shiek de 
Boylan Homes. irdecms oh ane So aeniowiens 
Atlanta Mission 
BPD URust Heme do sr -ccjoe sad ne chews cite 
Allen Home and School...............- 
Browning Home and School............ 
Bennett Collége:..) 2. .dice. db. ocidens de 
Bhiza"Dee Home xt. oitsac. lire atts ote 
Adeline Smith Home.............-..-.45 
Peck Home et eiiine obs veatrewdttiore lee 


Faith and Zion Kindergartens........... 


Friendship Home Kindergarten. ........ 
National Trai:ing Schools for Missionaries 
and Deaconesses 
Lucy Webb Hayes, including Sibley Me- 
morial Hospital 


Kansas City National Training School... 
San Francisco National Training Schoolt. 


McCrum Slavonie Training School....... 
Iowa National Bible Training Schoolf.. . . 


Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training 

Schoolis tia netes tis ates cehetss 
Spanish-American Work 

Harwood Home and School............. 


Mary J. Platt Home and School......... T 


Frances De Pauw Home and School...... 
Rose Gregory Houchen Settlement... .... 
George O. Robinson Orphanage......... 
Day Schools (4) 
White Work 
Elizabeth Ritter Home................. 
Ebenezer C. Mitcheil Home and School. . 
Bennett Academy... ba... ccs. dnlic. 
Rebecca McCleskey Home 
Erie Home and Aiken Hall............. 
Epworth School for Girls............... 


. |Gary, Ind 


Yorks Nebndis.c.2 201 - 
Baldwin, La......... 


San Francisco, Cal... . 


New Orleans, La 
Hazletonisbas. eee 
Wiiieas INGE Nite Fd ote 
East Saint Louis, Ill. . 
Berwick, Pa....:... 

Barres. Vithe..sieres chia 
Chicago, TM. v.05 2. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Portland. Ore. eet. 
Rock Springs, Wyo... 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


Farmington, N. M.... 
Seattle, Wash........ 


AflantaGa.). .. ele: 
Savannah, Ga....... 
Jacksonville, Fla... .. 
Atlanta, Gat... 02208 
Holly Springs, Miss. . 

Asheville, N. C 


Austing dl OxSE, <2. 6,-.- 
Little Rock, Ark..... 
New Orleans, La..... 


New Orleans, La... { 


Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 


Washington, D.C.... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
San Francisco, Cal... . 


Uniontown, Pa....... 
Des Moines, Ia....... 


New Haven, Conn.... 


Albuquerque, N. M... 
‘ucson, Ariz 
Los Angeles, Cal. .... 
El Paso, Tex 
San Turce, Porto Rico 
Porto) Rico... eases 


Athens, Tenn 
Misenheimer, N.C... 
Mathiston, Miss 
Boaz, Ala... 


Olive Hill, Ky... 2... 
Saint Louis, Mo...... 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Rev. Chas. T. Hatten..... 


Rev. John Calvert....... 
Rey. H.C. Seidel........ 


Miss Isabel Fleming. ..... 


Miss Emily Hauschild.... 
Miss Glenna Ford........ 
Miss Helen Edick........ 
Miss Lallie Sheffer 


.|Miss Edith Orvis........ 


Miss Blanche Kinison.... . 
Miss Anna Heistad 
Rev. Buel Horn.......... 
Mrs. John Boomgaard.... 
Miss Clla G. Davis....... 
Miss Dorothy Burns... ... 
Miss Ida Volz 


Miss Emma Bass 
Miss E. Mae Comfort..... 
Miss Bertha Losee 
Mrs. Hattie Carmicheal.. . 


.|Miss Nellie Carson....... 


Miss Louisa A. Bell...... 
Mrs. E. O. Zellers 
David D. Jones, Pres 
Miss Clara I. King 
Mrs. Hilda Nasmyth..... 
Miss Elinor Neal......... 


Rev. Chas. 8. Cole, D.D., 
res iGi tgas has ieslogle 
Miss Anna Neiderheiser, 
D.Ped., Pres 
Rey. E. V. DuBois, D.D.., 
Presing. d5b.ig 2 1Sge-. 
Miss Emma White....... 
Rey. Amos E. Griffith, 
Di, Preset lfc 


Rey. James B. Berry, B.D.., 
NESE: Seesart ee 


Miss Verr Zeliff.......... 
Miss Winifred Myser.... . 
Miss Jennie Mathias... ... 
Miss Emma Brandeberry. . 


} Mrs. James C. Murray. . 


Mrs. R. P. Cummings..... 
Miss Caroline F. Youngs. . 
Rev. Jasper Weber, Pres. . 


. |Miss Catherine Ten Eyck. . 


Mrs. F. A. Hendricks..... 


* Non-Resident Teachers and Lecturers not included, except where full-time service is given. 


} This school excluding hospital also listed under schools of Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


Tt See also report of Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 
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2 | 2/58) 3| . 
a 8 |-ay|/ es! 8 
$31,565] 9} 120 12 
30,765} 13] 110] ...) 110 
15,346] 9) 44) 77} 121 
15,015] 6] 34] 100) | 13 
900} 1 30] 3 
7,660) 5 214] 214 
7,855] 4 214) 214 
8,200] 6 214| 214 
3,720] 2 64] 64 
5,485, 4 107| 107 
18,260] 11 275| 278 
10,295] 4 189] 18! 
8,705} 5 72 ae: 
11,375] 7 163] 16: 
2,840) 3 125] 12! 
4,340]... 62] 65 
| 
17,650] 11) 105 10! 
5,050; 3 4g| 48 
10,445) 5] 50} 109 ae 
17,320} 10) 94) 20} 111 
26,375] 17| 100) 134 25 
1,050|f° 1] 22 J), 55 | nao 
11,295] 4) 72) 49) 12 
18,660] 13] 41] 156) 19 
21,435] 15] 62) - 144] 2) 
10,500] 18} 66) 145) 21 
8,160} 5] 26) 16) 4! 
14,420) 5] 51) 37] 8) 
9,955) 5] 35]:134) 16) 
3,520] . 6 160), 1€) 
2,690) 3 60} € 
\\ 
290,510} *33}- 163)... 
39,820} *10) 89] 61 
18,510} #6] «20/23 
12,400] *3} 14] 
21,220] *8) 28) Pg 
1115] eae ers 
17,925} 10) 108]... 
14,006) 7)" '42) 822 
20,205), —13|) 125) 
10,775] 8] ...| "260 
24,365) 7| 90). ... 
ae 5) 806300 
17,460] 5] 90) 48 
26,405] 16] 102| 135 
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Deaconess Training Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


Chicago Training School, L. F. W. Lesemann, Pres- 
fidentm@ ncagoed ll ce cote een ey, Dee Se oe 
The Cincinnati Missionary Training School, Rev. C. 
E. Schenk, D.D., President, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dorcas Institute, Rev. Frederick Schaub, D.D., Prin- 
cipal, Cincinnati, ODIO) eee, Me es epee be oe 
Iowa National Bible Training School, Rev. A. E. 
Griffith, D.D., Superintendent, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Kansas City National Training School, Miss Anna 
Neiderheiser, President, Kansas City, Mo. Adid.88 
Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training School, Rev. 
James B. Berry, President, New Haven, Conn... 
National Missionary Training School, Rev. E. V. 
DuBois, D.D., President, San Francisco, Cal... 
Northwest. Training School, Miss Ruth A. Fogle, 
Superintendent, Seattle, Waishik. sham. wy babe: om 
Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School, Rey. 
Charles 8. Cole, D.D., President, Washington, D. C. 


Stu- 


Value of 


Endow- 


Faculty dents | Property ery Income Dxpenve 
22 132) $360,374) $329,159} ~ $84,152 $45, 560 
9 71 126,000 109, 127 18,949 20,369 
7 21 20,000 12,500 6,500 6,000 
8 30 250000 E) “acsiarila J acts 21,220 
10 150} 500,000 8,700 37,811 39,820 
2 8 On O00] SENena ye crears 7,007 11,115 
6 7\ 0 AVATEL UU ie areas 31,882 18,510 
5 27 42), O00 yeeeetny: 12,507 9,842 
33 163 5943.23) we duacteyatevel| bm iarecaee 57,000 
102 624| 2,044,697} 459,486} 198,808] 229,436 


Deaconess Educational Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


Chaddock Boys’ School, Mrs. Eva C. Frields, Super- 
intendent, Quincy, Tn es, Veena Ree 
Monnett School for Girls, Miss Mary A. Sager, Prin- 
cipal, Rensselaer, Ind. .2/.4. i202. ee do ee kes 
Montana Deaconess School, Miss Roxana Beck, Su- 
perintendent, Helena, Montasiid uth te  ne4 
Jennings Seminary, Miss Bertha Barber, Superin- 
Pendent vAUTrOraee Llc ueueete anaiereyotpserals siatevsloere oop: 


Grand Total vetnmaeenla comet qeaeciva dongle op, « 


Faculty eet does BEaoe Income | Expense 
14 70} $160,000} $123,000} $28,000} $41,000 
4 40 AOQO0|! fese.t%3-6 11,145 10,924 
12 75| 175,000 20,000 60,000 25,000 
15 67; 105,000 36,000 39, 295 37,460 
45 252} 480,000) 179,000] 138,440} 114,384 
147 876| 2,524,697) 638,486) 337,248] 343,820 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF CHURCH 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Meeting in Kansas City, May, 1928: 


FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


Education to-day has as its objective the interpretation, con- 
trol and enrichment of human experience. It seeks, as did the 
older education, to transmit to each younger generation the 
rich social and spiritual heritage of the past. More particu- 
larly, it seeks the full, rounded development of persons through 
their intelligently directed participation with other persons in 
the gradual mastery of their common inheritance, in the discovery 
of new truth and in the progressive reconstruction of human 
society. Man learns to do by doing. He learns to live by living. 
Learning begins in life situations that stimulate interest and 
call forth responses. It results from purposeful activities car- 
ried through to successful outcomes in the solving of problems 
and the completion of individual and group enterprises. It is 
the task of formal education to accelerate the process of learning 
by controlling and changing the environment in which that 
process takes place, in such a way that interesting and worth- 
while problems and enterprises will emerge naturally and in a 
sequence advantageous to the uninterrupted development of 
the learner. 

In harmony with this conception of educational process, 
Christian education undertakes to safeguard, stimulate and 
guide the unfolding religious experience of children and young 
people. In so doing, it seeks to transmit to each younger gener- 
ation the living faith and spiritual wisdom of the Fathers. More 
especially it seeks the progressive realization of the Christian 
way of life in human society. Religious education, therefore, 
is pupil-centered and society-centered. The chief objective is 
the cultivation of intelligent, Christ-like attitudes and conduct 
in the pupils. Its contents and methods are determined by the 
religious development and spiritual needs of the individual and 
the group to whom it ministers. The Christian teacher recognizes 
that the Bible is a divine-human record of divine-human experi- 
ences, written in terms of the thought and forms of expression 
of people who lived many centuries ago. It reflects man’s fal- 
tering but successful search for God and his gradual and often 
imperfect solution of the problems of individual and group con- 
duct in the light of his discovery of God. The place and use 
of any narrative or other passage of the Bible in the work of 
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Christian teaching is to be determined by the question whether 
a consideration of the event or experience which the passage 
portrays is best adapted to promote growth toward mature 
Christian character. Used in this selective and graded manner, 
the Bible records yield their largest returns for the enrichment 
of the religious life of the pupil by the portrayal of classic exam-. 
ples of typical religious experiences which the problems and 
projects of the pupil’s immediate environment do not. provide. 


THE TEACHING PROGRAM OR CURRICULUM 


Jt is for the task of Christian education conceived in this vital 
way as a guiding force in the developing religious experience 
of children, young people and adults that the teaching program 
and Church School literature of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are now prepared. The program itself is intended definitely 

To bring all who come under the influence of this teaching to an increas- 
ingly rich and fruitful personal experience of faith and fellowship in the 
Christian way of life by leading them 

(1) To a knowledge of God and of his will and purpose for men through 
a diligent study of his Word and of his revelation of himself in nature, 
in human experience, and in Jesus Christ; 

(2) To a transforming and vitalizing experience of faith, personal 
communion, trust and obedience; and 

(8) To an understanding and a daily practice of the Christian way 
of life in all human relationships and a whole-hearted participation in 
the work of establishing the kingdom of God among men. 


The teaching materials and study courses, by means of which 
it is sought to attain these results in personal experience, are 
determined by the Committee on Curriculum of the Board of 
Education. 


The Committee on Curriculum 


Because of this responsibility for the religious educational 
program served by the Church School publications, it seems 
appropriate to include in this report a brief statement concern- 
ing the work of the Committee on Curriculum since its organi- 
zation in May, 1925, following the legislation of the last Gen- 
eral Conference creating the present Board of Education. At 
the time of the organization of the Committee certain important 
‘problems of adjustment and procedure were pending, namely; 

2. The closer co-ordination of the teaching program and courses of 
instruction in the Church School with those provided by the Epworth 
League and the missionary agencies of the Church. 

b. The problem of the further development of lesson courses for the 
Church School with reference to the relative emphasis to be placed upon 
Uniform, Closely Graded, and Group lessons. 


The consideration of these immediate problems had much to 
do in determining the working organization of the committee 
which in its personnel represents not only the Board of Educa- 
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tion but also the four major missionary agencies of the Church, 
namely: the Board of Foreign Missions, the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, the Board of Home Missions, and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. In its ex-officio member- 
ship are represented the administrative departments of Church 
Schools and the Epworth League of the Board of Education and 
the editorial offices of The Methodist Book Concern responsible 
for the production of religious educational literature for the 
Church. In its working organization, however, the Committee 
steadfastly has avoided organizational groupings of its members 
and has carried on its work through three standing age-group 
committees : 


I. The Committee on Courses for Children. 

II. The Committee on Courses for Young People. 

III. The Committee on Courses for Adults, Home and Spe- 
cial Groups. 

To these age-group committees was added 

IV. The Committee on Courses in Leadership Training. 


The Committee has thus succeeded in placing major emphasis 
upon the developing religious life of the pupil, consideration 
for which has been central in the work of the Committee from 
the beginning. The constitution and relationships of the Com- 
mittee are graphically set forth in the accompanying chart: 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
LESSON COMMITTEE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 
AT aH 


BOARD 
FOREIGN | 
MISSIONS |\\ : 


_| BOARD OF EDUCATION 


CHURCH | COLLEGE] NEGRO | DEACONESS) EPWORTH 
SCHOOL 


EDUCATION! TRAINING | LEAGUE 


WOMANS 
HOME |i: 

MISSIONARY]\ > 

SOCIETY 


| COMMITTEE: 


WOMBNS ON CURRICULUM BOOK. 
MISSIONARY 7 APPD.BY BD: ED.7! CONCERN 


SOCIETY 


7 EX.OFF.EDS.SECY.7 
4 CO:OP (MISSIONS) 4 
1S CONSULTING STAFF 13 germ Ly fore 

ee PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION. 


BOARD 
HOME 
MISSIONS 


WORKING ORGANIZATION. OF 
COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


| LEADERSHIP 


AND SPECIAL 
1270.24 | AND SPECIAL| TRAINING 
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Inventory and Survey 


Since its organization the Committee has reaffirmed a long. 
established policy of co-operation with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Education of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and other similar denominational 
and interdenominational groups. This co-operation has been 
maintained to the fullest extent consistent with denominational 
initiative and freedom of action. A careful analysis of existing 
courses of study for Sunday Schools, Epworth Leagues, week- 
day and vacation schools and for missionary study classes has 
made possible the adjustment and closer co-ordination of all 
curriculum materials in the interests of a more unified and 
effective teaching program for the whole Church. Since the 
organization of the Committee no new lesson courses or teaching 
materials for either the Church School or the Epworth League 
have been promulgated which have not been approved by the 
Committee on Curriculum. 


Results 


The results thus far achieved include the following: Dupli- 
cating courses have been eliminated. This does not mean a 
curtailment of available material or the elimination of desirable 
variety in such materials. It means rather that there can be 
no longer a serious question of over-production or of unneces- 
sary duplication of similar courses for different organizational 
groups. Ultimately it will mean a greater and more carefully 
adapted variety of teaching literature for all age-groups in the 
Church. 

A definite policy for the further development of the Church 
School curriculum has been established. 'This policy recognizes 
the Closely Graded Courses as the ideal or standard system of 
instruction for Methodist Church Schools. At the same time 
it provides Group Lessons, a simpler system of consecutive 
instruction in which all the children within a given age group 
or department study one and the same lesson at the same time. 
For children under 12 years of age; that is, for those in the 
Beginners, Primary and Junior grades, Group Lessons and 
Closely Graded Lessons are available. For older boys and girls 
in the Intermediate and Senior grades, ages 12 to 17 inclusive, 
the International Uniform Lessons with appropriate adapta- 
tions, are provided in addition to the Closely Graded and Group 
Lessons. For Young People and Adults, ages 18 and over, a 
large variety of elective courses in inexpensive book form is 
provided, in addition to the International Uniform Lessons. 
With the acceptance of the principles of gradation and variety 
in teaching materials, the traditional unity of the Church School 
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is preserved by the use of a common Service of Worship and De- 
votional Reading which the Committee on Curriculum has pro- 
vided, and which is printed in all lesson periodicals and in a 
separate Service and Lesson Leaf. aay 

There has been a substantial increase im the missvonary 
emphasis in Uniform, Group and Graded Lessons. For this 
happy result we are indebted to the wise counsel and guidance 
of the co-operating members representing the foreign and home 
missionary agencies of the Church. The closer co-ordination of 
the teaching materials and programs of the Epworth League, 
Church School and missionary agencies has resulted in recipro- 
cal courses and joint programs of activity, while at the same 
time the particular program of each group has been planned 
and executed with a full knowledge of the programs of other 
groups, and in a spirit of friendly co-operation. 


Authorizations 


Since its organization the Committee on Curriculum has 
approved the revision of the Closely Graded Lessons, comprising 
in all twenty-eight textbooks (for pupils and teachers). Out- 
lines have been approved for fourteen annual courses of fifty- 
two lessons each in the International Group Lesson series (Pri- 
mary and Junior 1928, 1929, 1930, and Intermediate and Senior 
192” to 1930), and three annual courses (1928, 1929, 1930) 
of the International Uniform Lessons. Epworth League out- 
lines and topics have been approved for Junior, Intermediate 
and Senior groups for 1926, 1927 and 1928, including also the 
first half of 1929. Twelve Epworth League textbooks, eight 
elective courses for the Church School, and five reciprocal 
courses for joint use in the Epworth League and Church School 
have been authorized. The largest single group of authoriza- 
tions has been that of leadership training texts, of which twenty- 
nine have been approved, either for new production or revision. 


THE CLOSELY GRADED CHURCH SCHOOL COURSES 


One of the major tasks during the quadrennium has been 
the re-writing of the Closely Graded Lessons on the basis of 
new outlines approved by the Committee on Curriculum. The 
textbooks of the Closely Graded Courses used in Methodist 
Church Schools are produced jointly by The Methodist Book 
Concern, the publishing house of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Congregational Publishing Society. 
They are used in addition by a larger group of denominations 
not officially participating in their production. The present 
re-writing of these courses is being carried out in full recogni- 
tion of recent progress in religious educational theory and prac- 
tice, on the basis of actual experimental teaching and with the 
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closest possible collaboration of all of the writers. Among the 
distinctive features of the new courses are the re-enforcement 
of the Sunday lessons in the Beginners’ Course and Courses 
I-VII (1) by the provision of materials for one supplementary 
Midweek Session for each grade each week during the school 
year, October to June, and (2) by the selection of themes and 
materials for the Sunday lessons of the summer months with 
a view to the expansion of the Sunday lessons of early summer 
into a closely co-ordinated course of instruction for Vacation 
Church Schools. Thus, the new Closely Graded Courses make 
possible a co-ordinated Sunday, Week-Day and Daily Vacation 
teaching program for the local church. 

' As expressed by those responsible for their production, the 
general purpose of the new Closely Graded Courses is 


To stimulate and guide the developing religious experience of children 
and young people in such a way that they shall (1) discover and realize 
for themselves the Christian Way of Life and (2) attain unto that measure 
of spiritual growth which belongs to each stage of normal development 
in Christian character, and to effectiveness of Christian conduct in all 
the relationships of life. 


This purpose it is sought to realize 


By providing opportunities, stimulation and guidance for growing 
experience in f 

1. Rich and abundant appreciation of God’s gifts and of his revela- 
tion of himself, through the Holy Scriptures, through nature and in human 
experience. 

2. Knowledge of and vital relationship with God the Father and His 
Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

3. The formation of habits and ideals of Christian behavior in all the 
relationships of life. 

4, Joyous participation in the interests and enterprises of the world- 
wide community and fellowship of Christ’s followers, with increasing 
appreciation of and loyalty to the Christian Church. 

5. Courageous and independent facing of the problem presented by 
new and changing conditions of life and creative efforts toward solving 
these problems in the spirit of Jesus. 


The great contribution to religious education made by the 
original Graded Lessons was their recognition of the continuous 
development of the individual life through successive stages of 
interests and abilities. In this sense these courses have always 
been “pupil-centered.” ‘The new courses are more truly pupil- 
centered in that the new graded “lesson” is a co-operative ad- 
venture shared by the group of pupils and teacher. The pupil, 
as well as the teacher, is a molding force in an enterprise into 
which he purposefully enters and to which he creatively con- 
tributes. Success is measured not by how closely the conduct 
of a session corresponds with the plan prepared by the teacher, 
but by evidences of growing insight, initiative and skill in 
Christian living manifested by each pupil, by his ability to live 
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and work more happily and helpfully in all social relationships. 
The curriculum, in materials, activities and arrangement, 1s 
integrated around developing personality. 

This procedure involves a much wider selection of Biblical 
materials. In addition, stories from nature, literature, history 
and current experiences are more plentiful and of a finer quality. 
Pictures are more numerous, richer in content, of a size better 
adapted for teaching use, and more beautifully colored. Material 
from nature and science is chosen to keep pace with advancing 
discovery. Songs, prayers, symbolism and other worship 
material are more fitting and worthy. Activities are not mere 
written or verbal “expression” to test the pupils’ acquisition of 
facts that teacher or textbook have imparted, but are part of 
the pupils’ own vital Christian experience, as rich and mean- 
ingful as life itself. There is an underlying faith that the 
human soul taught from childhood to live and think in loving 
companionship with the heavenly Father and gladly to co-operate 
with his Son in his supreme interest in helping and saving the 
world will be “enabled by his spirit in the inner man” visibly 
and measurably to bring to realization the kingdom of God on 
earth. Pupils are expected to learn how to utilize the power of 
God unto salvation, not only of individual persons, but of all 
spheres of human activity, of business, of industry and govern- 
ment, and to trust the leadership of Jesus in all fields of human 
thought and endeavor. 

In seeking to accomplish these high objectives we are not un- 
mindful that the measure of their accomplishment differs some- 
what with the different yearly courses. It must inevitably differ 
also with the skill, industry and consecration of the individual 
teacher. The new Closely Graded Courses are like the old in 
that they will not teach themselves. Central in all the work of 
Christian education is the personality and devotion of the 
teacher. But given earnest, consecrated and diligent teachers, 
the better working tools at their command in these new Closely 
Graded Courses will make possible the realization of the hope 
and the promise of the new day upon which we are even now 
just entering. 


CHURCH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


The editorial preparation and supervision of our Church 
School literature is conducted under three age group depart- 
ments, including (1) Children’s Publications for pupils and 
teachers of pupils in the Cradle Roll, Beginners, Primary and 
Junior departments of the Church School, ages up to and includ- 
ing 11; (2) Young People’s Publications for pupils and teach- 
ers of pupils in the Intermediate, Senior and Young People’s 
departments, ages 12 to 24; (3) Adult and Home Publications 
for adults in the Church School, parents and special groups. 
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Children’s. Publications 


The personnel of the Department of Children’s Publications 
is as follows: Associate Editor, Ethel L. Smither; Assistant 
Editors, Josephine L. Baldwin, Jessie Eleanor Moore, Ida Angle- 
man and Grace I. Alston. 

The publications in this department include First Steps in 
Christian Nurture (New, established 1926), a quarterly maga- 
zine for Cradle Roll workers and parents of little children; 
The Picture Story Paper (established 1869), an illustrated 
weekly story paper for little children; The Primary Quarterly 
(1905), for children and teachers using the Primary Group 
Lessons; The Boys’ and Girls’ Quarterly (1902), for children 
and teachers using the Junior Group Lessons; The Elementary 
Magazine (established 1927), an illustrated magazine for 
teachers of all age groups from Cradle Roll to Junior and carry- 
ing teachers’ materials for both Group and Closely Graded 
Courses; Textbooks in the Closely Graded Courses, for pupils 
and teachers in the Beginners, Primary and Junior age groups; 
Leadership Training Texts for teachers and superintendents of 
departments from Cradle Roll to Junior. 

The record of changes and progress in this department 
includes the appointment of the Associate Editor for the depart- 
ment in 1926 ; the launching of two new publications, First Steps 
in Christian Nurture in 1926, and the Hlementary Magazine in 
1927; the discontinuance of the Primary Teacher and the 
Junior Teacher and the transfer of the service which these 
earlier publications rendered to the Hlementary Magazine; 
editorial supervision of the revisions of the Closely Graded Les- 
sons, and the editing of book publications for this department. 


Young People’s Publications 


The personnel of this department is as follows: Associate 
Editor, E. Leigh Mudge; Assistant Editors, Alfred D. Moore, 
Mary EH. Moxcey, Wilma K. McFarland, Cecil D. Smith, Gladys 
E. Meyerand and Anne M. Buntain. 

The publications include the JJlustrated Quarterly (estab- 
lished 1897), carrying the International Uniform Lessons for 
Intermediate and Senior ages, 12 to 17; Intermediate Quarterly 
(1883), carrying the International Group Lessons for pupils, 
ages 12 to 14; Studies for Youth (established 1926), a pupil’s 
quarterly carrying the Senior Group Lessons for pupils from 15 
to 17%; the Church School Journal (continuing the Sunday 
School Journal established in 1868), a monthly magazine for 
teachers of young people and adults, ages 12 years and over; 
the Portal, a weekly story paper for girls of late Junior and 
Intermediate ages; the Target, a weekly story paper for boys 
of late Junior and Intermediate ages, publication of both begun 
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in 1922. Together the Target and Portal continue the Sunday 
School Advocate, first published in 1840. The Classmate, a 
weekly story paper for young people, first published in 1893, 
Closely Graded Lessons for pupils and teachers in the Inter- 
mediate and Senior age groups, first published in 1909; Hlec- 
tive Courses for Young People; Leadership Traaning Texts for 
teachers and other workers with young people. 

_ The record of changes and progress in this department for 
the quadrennium should include the change in the content of 
the Intermediate Quarterly from Uniform to Group Lessons for 
Intermediates; the launching of Studies for Youth in 1927; 
the change from the Sunday School Journal to the Church 
School Journal in 1926 in enlarged and improved form; 
editorial supervision of revisions of the Closely Graded Lessons 
for Courses VII-XII inclusive, and the editing of book publi- 
cations for this department. 


Adult and Home Publications 


The personnel of this department is as follows: Associate 
Editor, Jonathan B. Hawk; Assistant Editors, Lyndon B. Phifer 
and Alpheus B. Austin. 

The publications in this department include the Senior Quar- 
terly, carrying the exposition of the International Uniform 
Lessons for older young people and adults, first published in 
1872; the Home Quarterly and Visitor, an illustrated magazine 
and lesson quarterly carrying expositions of the International 
’ Uniform Lessons for Home Departments; the Adult Bible Class 
Monthly, first published in 1907, a monthly magazine for adult 
classes and departments carrying the expositions of the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons for adults; World Neighbors, a 
monthly magazine of missionary education devoted to missionary 
materials and methods for use in the Church School, first pub- 
lished as Missionary Education in 1921. 

The record of changes and progress in this department dur- 
ing the quadrennium includes the appointment of Jonathan B. 
Hawk as Associate Editor in 1924; the discontinuance of The 
Officer as of December, 1927, and the transfer of the service 
which it rendered to the Church School Journal; editorial 
supervision of elective courses for adults. 

Additional staff members include Edwin S. Lewis, Contribut- 
ing Editor, and George E. Smith, Art Editor. 

A list of textbooks for the Church School use published dur- 
ing the quadrennium include the following: 


TrexTBooKs PUBLISHED DURING THE QUADRENNIUM 


1924 
ChistiantNeighborlinesson sina sen Aa ee ae Davis 
QuinpAmenicamsC ui-cheswan hee, Jo.eh yan, eee pe ee Sweet 


The' Coming Kangdom. a0. 8.8 eee Rall 
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Deuteronomy, a Prophetic Lawbook............00e0000% Longacre 
SLCWANASRUD GON A UO} Mit] C Sees eh a ees ee ae Lovejoy 
Christianity Sorel 0-day oe Pee ae Hill 
Christian Ideals im Industryee.... o: 2. Sw alin ds: Johnson-Holt 
Chinese Lanterns htrf hn ash ash aetsic bs eho xiserseenenk Meyer 
Training for Leadership and Teaching................ Barclay 
The Organization and Administration of the Intermediate 

Departments. Asmecenit yn, Aan eR ey. oo a Harris 
The LessonsHancdbool foil 990 aca se Meyer 
The Superintendent’s Helper... 0... 0... cece cece cence Barclay 
1925 
AN ONTIStLalUtiorUne COURMYSUOE stra a aires ooo. Felton 
The Country Church and Its Program..............05 Roadman 
The Chrostian’s Personal. Religion... 0... cei. oescarn ees Craig 
Psychology of Middle Adolescence.................000 Moxcey 
DRCTAG Ul VOT Wel GIG VV ON ire << cts cedeenye + nasyerie te ise Barclay-Phifer 
The-Lesson Handbook for 1926 22% 2. SBOE SON Meyer 
1926 
Agencies for Religious Education of Adolescence......... Monroe 
Youth Organized for Religious Education.............4. Maus 
Alcohol-andstheNew Ageset eae), ABS IR Pickett 
Pioneers <of tie, Kangdom...l rawaakl. ashh. deed eae ck High 
New Testament Women and Problems of To-day......... Miller 
WCAG LEP ON COED hee ORB, Cee Oenic MOOS CRORE Reid 
Principles and Technique in Religious Dramatics....... Edland 
Psychology of Later Adolescence... .. 0.0.0.0. eee e eens Mudge 
Organization and Administration of the Adult Department. . Barclay 
UE CPNICOLORTUPATIENUCOM ELA Co. 6 oie oc oct ten Toe abeas) alatckadoasi King 
Ouitofe therm O win GUN Sie os ered eae ape ee no Buck 
Church School Methods. Part II—Introduction........ Bartlett 
The Gesson Handbook for 1927 v.. «i sbisch wtlad. i. Gee Meyer-Nesbit 
1927 
Makers- ofa New World jn i.\. tad anak. epost. toot ample Stowell 
Church School Methods. Part II—A Working Program. .Le Sourd 
Recreational Leadership for Boys... 2.1.1. ees ec eee eee La Porte 
Parenthood and the Character Training of Children...... Galloway 
Brovibitonh AO Use Co Naahas dy chicka ehavniatel ¢ Aeee atl taste telals Johnson- Warner 
The Lesson Handbooks for) 1928. io. . < cvses\ier » vist 013 fy oo leis Meyer-Nesbit 
Worship Training for Juniors... .. 0.226. once awe be nes Baldwin 
(BNE) UO. ONES ISCHAUIED, 5 25.508 00 bio, CODE aCe OOo Shaver 
WSU E OF MIS CUY LOG: ae mene tea chene te oss etecey ecu Seno tie se Haviland 


With the re-writing of the Graded Lessons nearing comple- 
tion, much time has necessarily been given to this important 
enterprise in which The Methodist Book Concern has a major 
interest, and in which, necessarily, both Publishing Agents and 
Editor bear important responsibilities. We are able to report 
the following new Closely Graded Courses nearing completion 
for use in Methodist Sunday Schools, beginning October of this 
year, 1928: 


Beginner’s Courses 
The Little Child and the Heavenly Father. Parts I-IV. 
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Primary Courses 
Course I.—God’s Friendly World. 
Course I].—Working with the Heavenly Father. 
Course I1].—Learning to Live as God’s Children. 


Junior Courses 
Course IV.—At Work in God’s World. 
Course V.—Hero Stories and Being Heroic. 
~ Course VI.—Jesus and His Helpers. 


Intermediate Courses 

Course VII.—Religion in Everyday Life. 

The remaining courses for the Intermediate and Senior groups 
—Courses VIII, IX, X, XI and XII—are in process of prepa- 
ration and will be completed for use beginning October, 1929. 


CO-OPERATION AND SYNDICATION 


The four years covered by this report have been marked by 
a continuance and extension of co-operation with the Depart- 
ments of Church Schools and the Epworth League of the Board 
of Education, with the four major missionary agencies of the 
Church and the World Service Commission, the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals, and the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Service. This inter-board co-operation has 
resulted in a greater emphasis on missionary, temperance and 
social teaching, as well as in the closer co-ordination of all the 
teaching literature of the Church. A World Service Number 
of all of the Church School periodicals was issued in January, 
1928. A similar Temperance Number of all Church School 
periodicals is planned for the fall (1928), just preceding the 
coming Presidential election. 'The Committee on Curriculum 
has provided a natural and effective channel of co-operation 
with all teaching agencies within the Church, as well as with 
the International Sunday School Lesson Committee and other 
interdenominational groups. 

Editorial co-operation with other denominations is through 
the Editorial and Publishers’ sections of the International 
Council and the subsection of Story Paper Editors; through the 
Graded Lesson Syndicate, engaged in the re-writing of the Inter- 
national Graded Lessons; through the Teacher Training Pub- 
lishing Association and by direct personal conference with the 
executive editors of other denominations and their associates. 
At the request of the Story Paper Editors, made at their annual 
meeting in May, 1927, the Editorial Office of the Methodist Book 
Concern at Cincinnati is now serving as the purchasing agent 
for a larger group of denominational story papers. The result 
of this arrangement in increased syndication is reflected in the 
substantial improvement of the Sunday School story papers of 
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all the denominations sharing in the enterprise. Equally effec- 
tive co-operation has been maintained in connection with the 
lesson quarterlies, several of which are syndicated with one or 
more denominations, and to a lesser extent in the case of the 
monthly magazines for which special articles and lesson ma- 
terials are frequently secured for simultaneous publication. Be- 
cause of the numerical strength of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and its better editorial and publishing facilities, we are 
privileged to extend our literature service beyond the circulation 
limits of our own Methodist constituency. ‘This service we have 
reason to believe is contributing to a growing unity of spirit and 
of purpose among the Protestant evangelical forces of America. 


CHURCH SCHOOL LITERATURE AND EVANGELISM 


The General Conference of 1924 expressed a justifiable con- 
cern for the loyalty of the Church School literature to the 
doctrinal standards of Methodism and instructed the Editor 
diligently to safeguard these standards. This mandate of the 
General Conference the Editor and his associates have sought 
to obey both in spirit and in letter, remembering always that 
saving faith in Christ is a living, ever-deepening and expanding 
personal experience of grace which cannot be circumscribed for 
any individual or generation by the symbols and thought forms 
of past generations. The spirit of Methodism, in so far as it 
is the spirit of Christ, constantly demands new forms of expres- 
sion in harmony with the growing knowledge and experience of 
the Church. In its teaching as in its preaching, Methodism has 
always emphasized Christian experience more than creeds. It 
has exalted the Christian way of life above dogma and ritual. 
Its central purpose and its distinguishing message have been 
evangelistic and personal rather than theological and general. 
In harmony with these teaching objectives of Methodism the 
Church School Publications have sought to stimulate and en- 
rich, to interpret and guide personal religious experience. They 
have been prepared and edited with a view to their use as effec- 
tive tools of evangelism conceived of as the task of bringing 
individuals and groups of individuals into conscious personal 
relationship with God through Jesus Christ. 

This educational-evangelistic purpose has determined the 
selection of lesson writers and contributors. The list of these 
during the past four years, has included one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Bishops, most of the executive secretaries 
of benevolent boards and societies of the Church, representative 
presidents and professors of Methodist seminaries and colleges 
and a goodly number of representative pastors and laymen from 
all parts of the Church. ‘These responsible leaders and 
servants of the Church have been the teachers of Methodism 
through its Church School literature. The literature itself has 
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been constantly before the Church and is available for the con- 
sideration of members of this Conference in bound volumes 
including all periodicals and textbooks published during the 
quadrennium. 
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BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


JosEpH B. HincELny, Corresponding Secretary 


Cuicaco, Intinots, Frsruary 15, 1928. 
To the Members of the Board of Pensions and Relief and the 
Delegates of the 1928 General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 

Drar BrerHren: I herewith present my report as Corre- 
sponding Secretary. Charles R. Oaten will report the business 
operations of the Board and the activities of the field workers; 
Mrs. Moore, the operations of the Board in behalf of the Supply 
Pastors, and Thomas A. Stafford, the Complete Text of the 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund and a “Technical Report on the 
Pension Situation.” 

The Treasurer, Robert W. Campbell, will make the financial 
report and present the audit and matters related to the finances. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


LAYMEN 

Mr. John E. Andrus, Yonkers, N. Y.; manufacturer and capitalist, char- 
ter member of the Board. 

Mr. James E. Kavanagh, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Vice-President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Robert W. Campbell, Chicago; banker and investor; attorney for 
the Illinois Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Oscar P. Miller, Rock Rapids, Ia.; banker of 60 years’ experience; 
large investor of trust funds; Treasurer of the General Conference. 

Mr. Charles E. Waterman, Dolton, Ill.; banker; wholesale producer and 
dealer in agricultural products. 

Mr. Charles A. Parmalee, Los Angeles; proprietor of department stores 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Achalis M. Legg, Pontiac, Ill.; manfuacturer; an active and efficient 
member of the Executive Committee. 


Mr. Benjamin F. Adams, Bloomington, Ind., deceased, was a man of 
sterling worth and keen business capacity. His useful life closed 
while in attendance on the Executive Committee. 


MINISTERS 

Bishop Frederick T. Keeney, resident Bishop of the Omaha Area. 

Dr. Joseph B. Hingeley, Corresponding Secretary; member of the North- 
ern Minnesota Conference. 

Dr. James R. Gettys, Nebraska Conference; World Service representa- 
tive in the Omaha Area. 

Dr. Samuel J. Greenfield, Utica, N. Y.; Financial Secretary of the North- 
ern New York Conference. 

Dr. C. Oscar Ford, Winthrop, Mass., New England Conference; familiar 
with Church law and procedure. 

Dr. Henry L. Davis, Indianapolis, Ind.; in charge of the Conference 
Claimants’ interest of the Northwest Indiana Conference. 

Dr. Robert E. Meader, Kalamazoo, Mich.; District Superintendent; 
Chairman of the Committee on Supply Pastors. 

Dr. Edgar R. Heckman, Clearfield, Pa.; Central Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence; pastor and Conference leader. 

Dr. John W. Holland, Saint Paul, Minn., pastor, Minnesota Conference; 
devoted to the Cause. 
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During the quadrennium Mr. Joseph B. Morrell, a valued 
member of the Board, resigned. The vacancy was filled by the 
election of Mr. James E. Kavanagh, one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. E. H. Wilson was filled by 
the election of Mr. Achalis M. Legg. In November, 1926, Mr. 
Benjamin F. Adams died. The vacancy has not been filled. 


THE TREASURER 


The obligations of the Board to Mr. Robert W. Campbell, 
Treasurer, cannot be overstated. Willing, enthusiastic, accurate 
and conscientious in the performance of his duties as Treasurer, 
he has exalted his duties into a high type of Christian service. 
It is all the easier to urge this busy man to continue in his 
place of high responsibility, because he finds in it the compen- 
sating delight of accomplishing a task to which he is devoted. 
Holding him in high personal esteem, we greatly admire his 
skill and accuracy. In every possible way his burdens have 
been lightened by his assistant, Thomas A. Stafford. 


OFFICE PERSONNEL 


I congratulate the Church on the high character of the office 
personnel and record my appreciation of their faithful services. 

Charles R. Oaten, Business Representative for twelve years, is 
in every way worthy of the high opinion every member of the 
Board has of him. His assistants, engaged in activities outside 
of the office, are able, industrious and successful: Drs. Benson 
M. Powell, William M. Jeffers and Edmund M. Jones. Miss 
Mabel VanderPloeg is his competent and efficient office assistant. 

Thomas A. Stafford, Recording Secretary and Statistician, de- 
serves the credit of investigating and setting up the new modern, 
scientific Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. Miss Josephine 
Holmes, thoroughly equipped and competent as accountant, 
relieves him in part of his responsibilities; Miss Irene Flesner 
makes the actuarial computations of valuations for the new Pen- 
sion Fund, and Miss Luella VanCleve is engaged in special 
statistical research and secretarial work. 

Mrs. Helen E. Moore, since 1908, has had charge of the office, 
including the work of the Supply Pastors. Miss Myrtle Strider 
has been associated with her for many years and is thoroughly 
familiar with the reports of the Conference Claimants and 
other assignments. Miss Edith Stull renders valuable services 
as stenographer and Miss Harriet Ida Sheldon, a former 
employee of Mr. Nitchie, has charge of information, addressing 
and the switchboard. 

The Corresponding Secretary finds in Miss K. ‘Elizabeth 
Mackenzie a highly-trained, competent and reliable assistant 
and private secretary. 
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ROBINSCROFT 


Steady progress is being made in the development of “Robins- 
croft,’ Pasadena, the property given by Mrs. Jane Bancroft 
Robinson, to be divided into lots for the purpose of making it 
possible for Methodist preachers to locate amid the beautiful 
surroundings of Pasadena. 

The beautiful dream of Mrs. Robinson is being realized to 
the increasing joy of many ministers and their families. 

While enjoying the fragrance and beauty of a delicate flower, 
I learned that its name was diosia—“breath of heaven,” but it 
was not more fragrant or beautiful than the purpose of this 
gracious Christian woman, who has learned long since that the 
alabaster box must be broken if the odor is to be enjoyed. 

Mr. Oaten has disclosed great skill in the administration of 
this enterprise, in which he is loyally supported by the Board. 


BUSINESS OPERATIONS 

A review of the business operations of the Board for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1927, reveals the fact that the 
financial affairs of the corporation are in excellent condition. 
The total investments now approach nearly $2,000,000. In 
this are included $1,654,999.16 in the Permanent Fund, $66,000 
held in trust for various Annual Conferences and the balance 
in other trust funds held under contract. The investments are 
diversified as follows: 


Reali Estate Mortgages si. 0.4 6.100 ssace sje elses $322,000 
Pablie UiiilityaBonds cts pe itis tiers «careers 421,000 
Railroad Corporation Bonds................. 542,000 
Industrial Corporation Bonds................ 177,000 

* Municipal and Foreign Government Bonds.... 306,000 
$1,768,000 


‘Of the corporation bond holdings 41.36 per cent carry Aaa 

rating, 26.33 per cent Aa rating, 28.46 per cent A rating, 3.24 
per cent Baa rating and .71 per cent Ba rating. 

The investments are all made under rigid restrictions and 
careful expert advice, both the Moody and Standard Statistics 
Corporation services being employed. 

The vice-president of one of the outstanding trust companies 
in America, having reviewed our entire bond holdings, says: 

“IT have been looking over the report on bonds held by the Board of 
Pensions and Relief as of December 31, 1927, and in my opinion this 
list represents an unusually good combination of a high degree of security 
and good marketability, with a reasonably high yield. It is well diversi- 
fied as to classes of investment and individual issues. There is not a 
security in the list that could be considered doubtful.’ 


We are gratified to be able again to report that the average 
earning rate of our investments for the past year was 5.8 per 
cent, a remarkable showing in view of the high character of 
the investments. 
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FOUR-YEAR COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 
For the Quadrennium 1924-1927 


ASSETS 
Current Asserts: 


'ash— 
Petty Cash on Hand.................. 
Cont’] Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. (General 

Account) oi: i tab. ow Sa aa bre) SOs 

Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank (Off. 
BxpsAce Gye: aac oi, cohen 

City National Bank of Evanston (Trust 
Wri) cee, TCC meet eae 
Accounts Receivable..................6. 

Ornrer Boox AnD MIscELLANEOUS ASSETS: 

Hxpense AGVances a cee clase elegans 
Expenses; Prepaid ras sainghveccrerasioset to mientne 

INVESTMENTS: 

Bonds (Book Value—as affected by Prem. 

ANGMISEb) RAs tals cic eit eeeicac 
Mortgagtariie crete ae ee ae aee fe 
Notes Receivable 
IMiscellaneouss! yee fere'afe ccue-<is, els veivieisey 
Real Wstati Les... at Sebi. ie. Gee 

Frxep Assets: 

Office Furniture and Equipment.......... 
Technical Library (set up separately in 
L927) eee a tae utes re so Pee 


LIABILITIES 


Current LiaBiLitins: 
IN connie Paya pleas eka wens Siac arora one 
Conference Stewards’ Trust Funds........ 
Special Annual Conference Funds......... 
General Interest Income................. 
Reserve for Interest payable on Trust Funds 
ee Princ. and Int. paid on Wright 
Ope 2 SRE EARS TAES oe ops 
Matured Annuity Bond Fund—Interest 
Come s:yenee ganas shee NE Ree 
Funp BALANCES: 
General Distribution Fund (Annual Con- 
FETENCES) Oe ete hes scl itt ee te 
Supply Pastors’ Distribution Fund (for 
appropriation) eae 
General) Bund sry ee ogc se ee se trea 
Invested Funds—Special Contracts. ...... 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Funds (Per- 
sonal Accounts).... . Se pti: SorerG eon 
Supply Pastors’ Annuity Funds (Personal 
INGCOUMUS errs heen ete he eee 
Eta Bund) Orediters fi. eae ee ares 
Enpowment Funps Hexp in Trust: 
Colored ‘Conferences’ a2 8ettts ® . foe nes 
Lexington Conf. Preachers’ Association... . 
White Conferences..0)0.2 ki dM 


PprManent Funps: 
Pndowment Hund se: ences ote eee 
Activity Annuity Bond Fund............. 
Matured Annuity Bond Fund (including 
Depreciation Fund). .....:.....0..0.+s6 


Dee. 31, 1924 


$200.00 
29,099.29 
3,000.00 


1,454.75 
5,504.14 


409 462.43 


Dec. 31, 1925 


$200.00 
11,841.68 
3,000.00 


255 50 
8,531.57 


350.00 
375.00 


1,255, 467.01 
288 , 425.23 
15,720.67 
10,225.00 
101,042.00 


6,319.82 


Dec. 31, 1926 Dec. 31, 1927 
$200.00 $200.00 


33, 728.04 
3,000.00 


287.00 
8,810.98 


450.00 
250.00 


1,350, 352.34 
242,980.11 
6,754.67 
26,752.07 
101,043.00 


11,962.78 


40,624.91 
3,000.00 


9,159.41 


350.00 
515.36 


1,402,798 .25 
245, 189.25 
6,702.09 
31,454.28 
118,078.06 


10,227.98 
1,007.26 


$1,615, 613.45 


$1,701, 753.48 


$1, 786,570.99 


$1,869, 306.76 


$180.00 
1,454.75 
822.17 
53,303 41 
1,643.21 


20.00 
7,619.96 


16,735.38 


9,703.86 
3,497.27 


2,076.67 
1,226.06 


990,735.14 
442, 281.42 


54, 188.65 


$482.27 
255.50 
2,100.34 
55, 284.08 
2,445.21 


10.00 
3,528.95 


12,566.40 


9,747.96 
4,009.47 


38,127.09 
1,000.00 
26,234 43 
1,308.39 


994, 660.68 
486 , 500.57 


63,492.14 


$516. 63 


4,000.00 
10.00 
3,936.74 


14,912.42 


9,970.00 
4,216.98 
1,849.63 


1,604.75 


45,731.38 
1,600.00 
35,427.30 
1,446.29 


997,720.45 
527,071.35 


76,372.35 


$1,109.00 
274.00 
1,402.80 
60,344.68 
3,500.00 


10.00 
4,969.96 


14,607.92 


11,500.00 
5,091.40 
*2,158.73 


6,782.65 


83.11 
2,187.40 


51,935.78 
1,600.00 
45,185.10 
1,565.07 


1,004,056 .72 
555, 173.83 


94,868.61 


$1,615,613.45 $1,701,753.48 $1,786,570.99 


$1,869, 306.76 


N.B. The detailed Annual Reports of the Treasurer for the past Quadrennium will be open for inspection 


at the seat of the General Conference. 


METHODISM’S TWENTY YEARS’ ADVANCE—1907-1927 


The Board of Conference Claimants and the present Retire- 
ment System were born in Baltimore at the General Conference 
of 1908. Its provisions are liberal, but it was not scientifically 
constructed or based on an actuarial study of costs, methods or 


aa ns ia nah Pla 


‘aa dip 


se 
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results. The adoption of the annuity principle registered 
a great advance, the annuity being fixed at one-seventieth of 
the average salary, at that time $700. The annuity rate of $10 
was considered visionary, extravagant and beyond attainment. 
Since 1908, however, salaries have trebled, and the average 
annuity rate now is $21, and in a few prosperous Conferences 
$25 to $32. 


GROWTH OF INCOME—1907-1927 


The total money distributed has steadily increased, as is shown 
by the following payment by quadrenniums: 


First Quadrennium..... LOQO=1903 5 oe i.e cles $1,183,000 

Second - vfey eh OOS=1907 Se ce. aoe 1,473,000 

*Third ne TOOSSUO UI ae. cucrspceate 3,171,000 
Fourth eset ines see 1912-1915. see ct. 4,431,000 

Fifth Se Be 59S TLOLG-1919. eee fn 5,497,000 

Sixth Se as fe 1920=1923 niece 2. baRe 9,849,000 

Seventh Snel, Se 1924-1927........... 12,647,000 

otaln. = onc der LOOO=1 92 fe araronercrsce $38,251,000 


Almost $36,000,000 of the above has been paid since the 
establishment of the Board, a third of it during the quadrennium 
that has just closed. 

The advance made by the Church since 1908 has been rapid, 
but has been accomplished without hindering other causes. The 
notable advance made in the third quadrennium over the sec- 
ond, and the advance of each succeeding quadrennium, has been 
largely due to co-operative work between the Board and the 
Annual Conferences. Taking as a standard the amount. paid 
during the immediately preceding quadrennium, 1904-1907, the 
money paid during the third quadrennium, 1908-1911, was 
twice as much; during the fourth quadrennium, 1912-1915, 
three times as much; during the fifth quadrennium, 1916-1919, 
four tumes as much; during the sixth quadrennium, 1920-1923, 
seven times as much; and during this, the seventh quadrennium, 
1924-1927, eleven tumes as much! 

The strong hold that the cause has on the hearts of liberal- 
minded Methodists is shown by the fact that during the last 
two decades, 1908-1928, they raised $36,000,000 for current 
distribution and $22,000,000 for endowment. If only the stand- 
ard of 1907 had been maintained the total current distribution 
would have been $7,365,000, instead of $38,000,000. 

The laymen are kind to the cause because of their love for 
the veteran ministers, but they are impatient with out-of-date, 
unscientific and unbusinesslike methods which make it neces- 
sary for them to raise so much more money than they would 
have to do if the Reserve Fund were in operation and compound 


*Board operations began in 1908. 
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interest harnessed to the work. No business concern would 
think of using our present antiquated, expensive and imprac- 
ticable methods, but at any cost would substitute a modern, scien- 
tific, actuarial plan, such as that now presented to the General 
Conference—a plan which will both protect the claims of those 
who are retired and will set up a reserve to pay the future 
pensions of those who are now in the active service. — 
The following comparative statements are of great interest: 


QUADRENNIAL ANALYSIS OF THE TABULATIONS 


1923-1927 
Increase 
1923 1927 Decrease* 
Average Salary......... PRS $1,396.00 $1,496.00 $100.00 
Average Annuity Rate. as 19.6 21.01 1.36 
Total Service Years... 167 , 684 176,210 8,520 


$3,967,983.00 $4,413,915.00 $445,932.04 
27 586,336.00 3,069,343.00 483,007.00 
12.77 14.43 1.66 


Total Annuity Claims. . 
Total Annuities Paid....... 
Average Annuity Rate Paid.. 


PercentagePaid:s Si... cee cc 59% 69% 10% 
Total Paid to Necessitous Cases $197,076.00 $171, 226.00 *$25, 850.00 
Number of Retired Ministers. 3,441 3,516 75 
Number of Widows...... 5 3,939 4,097 158 
Number of Orphans......... A 888 9:7 29 
Total Conference Claimants...... ; 8, 268 8,530 262 
Ministers receiving less than $200. 486 464 *22 
Ministers receiving $201—$600.... 1,780 1,554 *226 
Ministers receiving $601—$1,000. . 994 1,230 236 
Ministers receiving $1,000 or more é 113 231 118 
Total receipts from Churches..... . $1,930,805.00 $2,221,325.00 $290, 520.00 
Total receipts from Investments..... 530,044.00 671,062.00 141,018.00 
Grand Total Receipts......... ..  3,001,270.00 3,519,749.00 518,479.00 


2) 208,492.00  2,576,764.00 370, 272.00 
1,955,873.00  2,273,600.00 317,727.00 
4,165,059.00 4,585,181.00 » 420,122.00 
2,783,981.00  3,240,609.00 456, 628.00 
1,381,068.00  1,344}572.00 *36, 496.00 


Apportionments to Charges. . 
Paid by Charges..........- 
Total Pension Claims... . 
Total Pension Distribution. . 
Deficit or Shortage......... ee 
Investments by Annual Conferences 


ANGUS OCISELES I s-reic <ienaiar spore esags eieneretone 16,317,456.00 20,649,126.00 4,331,670.00 
Investments of Board............... 1,539,766.00 1,804, 221.00 264, 455.00 
Grand Total of Investments........ $17, 857,222.00 $22,453,347.00 $4,596, 125.00 


The complete tabulations of the Pension Statistics of the 
American Conferences during 1927, appended to the report, 
merit careful study. Note that the number of annuity years 
steadily increases. During the quadrennium the number of 
service years increased 8,526 years—more than eighty-five 
centuries! “What Will the Harvest Be” in 1937? 8,526 
annuity years at the average annuity rate of $21 represent annu- 
ities of $179,046, equivalent to an endowment of $3,500,000. 
Watch us grow—in debt /—unless we repent. 


HIGH PENSIONS 1907-1917-1927 


A comparative study of the growth of the pensions paid by 
twenty-five large Conferences, whose reports for 1907, 1917, 
1927 are before us, bear witness to the success of the Church’s 
pension work. The basis of comparison is the average of the 
largest five pensions. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE OF THE HIGHEST FIVE PENSIONS 
PAID IN 1907-1917—-1927 


Retired Ministers %Increase ——Widows—— %Increase 

CoNFERENCE 1907 1917 1927 1907-1927 1907 1917 1927 1907-1927 

Baltimioresccaaj.. cacispect 336 504 1,326 395% 235 214 815 346% 
CSINGW YORK sc ouroone ate 236 386 1,240 525 160 271 840 525 
Cent. Penna... ......... 213 448 1,305 612 207. 200 862 416 
Des Moines............ 297 370 762 256 179 «9309 = 5516 288 
| DTa 8 Bo Ago Oe ee ee Regie 248 336 1,099 443 145 243 762 525 
Genesee. 42%, - fase nnyet 285 384 1,293 453 174 263 =6657 377 
RU OIS Sr over. eis. 4 oa ots 209 408 1,099 525 200 342 763 381 
Kansasyt. fare Li. 270 =. 266 900 333 174 192 600 344 
New England.......... 270 389 1,210 448 210 181 825 392 
New Jersey............ 261 315 868 332 221 ~ 265 535 242 
New Vorlos once anions 438 480 1,116 254 225 337 756 336 
New York Hast........ 450 581 1,462 325 222 276 961 432 
PNG Wank rect bie er ects 358 492 1,336 373 221 253 890 402 
North Indiana...:...... 395 721 1,040 263 183 323 ©6732 400 
Northern Minnesota.... 144 494 853 585 166 377 502 302 
OO ie ch crane eos 241 357 789 327 234 313 607 259 
Philadelphia. .......... 330 374 1,255 380 289 298 836 289 
Pittsburgh. ..2......... 316 590 1,260 398 139 6373 )=— 778 559 
HOGKe HAV ED 30). <peee-- aes: 400 535 1,378 344 230 338 769 334 
Southern California..... 317 484 1,220 384 162 308 776 479 
ALE OV Mire cant cca dait tec <a: 282 380 1,047 371 122 217 #680 557 
Ss Wie Kansas Af th a5 oo 92 420 1,050 1,141 43 396 710 1,651 
Upper Towas ts... snc. sees 251 382 812 323 198.275 596 301 
West Virginia...°...... 195 275 686 351 146 169 491 336 
WISCONSIN: 52 25 qe mycin 10% 229 «324 1,115 486 175 199". 276 157 


Central New York, Central Pennsylvania, Illinois, Northern 
Minnesota, Baltimore, Erie, Genesee, New England, Pittsburgh, 
Wisconsin, increased approximately five-fold; Kansas, New York 
East, Newark, Ohio, Philadelphia, Rock River, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Troy, Upper lowa, four-fold; California, Colorado, Des 
Moines, New York, North Indiana, three-fold. The actual cash 
average increase in the Baltimore, Central New York, Central 
Pennsylvania, New York East and Rock River Conferences was 
$1,000 or more. 


NECESSITOUS CASES 


Both actually and relatively the money paid to “necessitous 
cases” is decreasing, as it should, because larger annuities are 
being paid. In 1923, $197,088 was paid to “necessitous cases” ; 
in 1927, $171,266, a decrease of $25,822. Almost one-third 
of this money was paid by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 
Ultimately all necessitous allowances will be paid by it. This 
was one of the purposes for which the Board was created—“‘that 
the preachers and people of the stronger Annual Conferences 
might be united with those of the weaker Conferences in one 
connectional or general plan, in order that by such co-operation 
a more equitable and general support may be secured for retired 
ministers and. other Conference Claimants, especially for those 
in the more needy Conferences.” Hence the appropriations are 
made “according to need.” 

The wisdom of this Christ-like connectional provision is evi- 
dent when we consider the old age situation of ministers who 
serve in weak and poor Conferences. The greatest needs are 
in Conferences that have the smallest resources. The Board 
of Pensions and Relief is Methodism’s strong right-hand reached 
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out to help them. The scope of the legislation should be 
enlarged, so as to make it possible for the Board to relieve 
individual ministers who are in the midst of distressing emer- 
gencies. This could be done by striking out the word “not” 
in. the last line of §488, $1, and inserting the words “or at its 
discretion.” Then the Board would exercise for the whole 
Church the Christ-like function of relieving special distress by 
“hidden charity”’—the right hand not knowing what the left 
hand was doing—and humilating public appeals at Annual 
Conferences would cease. 


DISCRIMINATIONS 


One of the inherent evils of the present “Retirement System” 
is the discriminations in the Conferences. In 1927, of the 3,516 
retired ministers, 237 received pensions of $1,000 or more, while 
243 received $100 or less. Four hundred and thirty-seven re- 
ceived $90 a month and 715 did not receive $25 a month; 243 of 
them less than $10 a month! 

_ Of the 4,097 widows, 57 received $800 or more, and 1,549 
received less than $100! 

The discriminations may be visualized by taking the first 
twenty white conferences in the alphabetic list. The annuities 
are: $5, $26, $7, $6, $2.16, $12, $16, $25, $14, $5.21, $3, $22, 
$16, $16, $16, $20, $13.60, $11, $24. Should an aged minister 
be blamed if he seeks membership in a Conference that pays 
$26 in preference to remaining in one that pays $3? Should 
another aged minister be blamed if he complain of having his 
own old age resources diverted to others, however worthy? An 
annuity of $700 is paid to a claimant in a certain Conference 
in which not 10 per cent of his services was rendered. Had he 
not transferred a few months before, his pension would have been 
less than $75. 

“Privileged classes” will disappear when the new Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund is established; for the Plan covers the 
entire ministry—Bishops, District Superintendents and “de- 
tached” ministers, as well as Pastors. All will be under the 
same law and all organizations and institutions employing 
members of the Fund will contribute to it. Today 1,000 preach- 
ers are not serving pastoral charges and yet are prospective 
pension beneficiaries of the funds paid by the churches. No 
pension plan can survive a “Free Last.” The charges served 
must pay their share of the pension support, and this will be 
done when the new Fund functions. Changes in Conference 
relationship will not affect the pension, because the contributions 
will be credited to the individual pension accounts and will 
provide definite pensions for specified individuals. The admin- 
istration will be confidential and, ultimately, almost automatic, 
and divorced from the Church’s benevolent program, 
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TRANSFERS 


Pension difficulties growing out of transfer are disturbing, 
being especially acute in certain Conferences in which an exces- 
sive number of transfers has greatly increased the pension obli- 
gations. In one Conference the transfers during a quadrennium 
swallowed up the entire income on $300,000 that had been 
added to the endowment. A more rational administrative policy 
is necessary, and curative legislation will be sought. A minister 
with forty service years was transferred and after a brief service 
retired, to the embarrassment of the Stewards and loss to the 
claimants. Another, fatally ill when transferred, left the burden 
of the pension support of his family on a Conference in which 
he never served. The valuation of these two obligations is 
$15,000. So expensive is a drop of ink on a Bishop’s pen! 
This one drop costs the old preachers and widows $1,000 per 
year! A heavy draft on the lean purses of the claimants. 

An analysis of the transfers in the fall of 1926 and the 
spring of 1927 shows the following: 

1. Conferences which had no transfers, in or owt: Alabama, 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic, Philadelphia, California German, Western 
Norwegian- Danish. 

2. Conferences in which the same number were transferred 
in and out: Central New York, Central Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maine, New Mexico. 

3. Conferences in which more were transferred im than out: 
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4. Conferences in which more were transferred out than in: 
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Some suggestions made with a view of greater equity in the 
matter of transfers, while relieving the situation create admin- 
istrative difficulties. However, one suggestion which has been 
submitted to scores of ministers in different parts of the country 
meets with general approval, namely: that after the day of 
adjournment of the General Conference of 1928 the respon- 
sibility for service liabilities accrued prior to that time will re- 
main with the Conference in which the minister held his member- 
ship at that time; and that thereafter the Conference or Con- 
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ferences in which the minister served would be liable for his 
pension for subsequent service years, either under the “Original 
Pension System” of 1908 or as a member of the new Reserve 
Pension Fund. This suggestion so generally approved was 
approved by the Board of Pensions and Relief, and sent as a 
memorial to the General Conference. It will conserve the equi- 
ties among all the Annual Conferences, and in the long run 
will not work hardship to any Conference or minister. 


RELIEF OF AGED AND DISABLED SUPPLY PASTORS 


The work of the Board in behalf of Supply Pastors is under 
the immediate direction of Mrs. Helen I. Moore, office man- 
ager, in association with Drs. Robert E. Meader, chairman; 
Charles A. Gage and William C. Bloomquist. This Special 
Committee in a careful, systematic way, appropriates $10,000 
per year to aged or disabled Supply Pastors and their widows. 
The distribution is difficult because only $10,000 is available 
for this purpose, and five times that amount is needed. The 
beneficiaries, divided into four classes, receive the following 
amounts, 10 per cent more than last year: 

Class A—34 preachers and 6 widows who received $132 per year 

Class B—23 preachers and 7 widows who received 88 per year 


Class C—25 preachers and 10 widows who received 55 per year | 
Class D—12 preachers and 3 widows who received 44 per year 


The number of beneficiaries is 120 and the total distribution, 
$10,505. A small amount is left for emergencies. During the 
last six years $60,990 has been paid to 145 Supply Pastors and 
39 widows, of whom 23 preachers and 4 widows have been on 
the list from the beginning. 

There are 6,622 Methodist local preachers, of whom 2,678 
are Supply Pastors. One-sixth of the 15,419 pastoral charges 
are served by them, and salaries of $2,062,188 were paid.to them 
last year, an average of $843. Five years ago the average was 
$712, an average increase of $131. At that time 50 Conferences 
paid to them an average salary of $600; today 65 Conferences 
do so. Then only 4 received a salary of $1,000; now 17 receive 
$1,000 or more. The highest average salary paid is in the Erie 
Conference, $1,208. 

The average term of service of the Supply Pastors helped by 
the Board was 21 years, and of the widows, 24 years. That of 
the retired ministers is 28 years, the shorter term of Supply 
Pastors being due to a late start and irregular service. The 
problem is difficult, but we are making progress, and after the 
new Pension Fund has been adopted there will be a great im- 
provement. More than anything else we need authoritative 
action by the General Conference, adopting the Plan of the 
new Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 
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PENSION PROGRESS AMONG THE DENOMINATIONS 


Remarkable progress in the matter of providing for the retired 
ministers and widows has been made by many denominations 
as well as our own, which, on account of its larger size, dis- 
tributes the most money. The following tabulation made by 
Dr. Charles S. Mills, Chairman of the Conference of Pension 
Secretaries, is significant. All Churches share in the advance, 
and the work is co-ordinated by the Conference of Denomina- 
tional Secretaries. More than $8,000,000 .was distributed to 
27,516 beneficiaries; the largest group being our own with 8,458 
beneficiaries. Ten years ago no church had a modern, scientific 
pension system, but under inspirational leadership and the suc- 
cess of the Church Pension Fund, many churches have adopted 
the reserve principle, and have either perfected a plan or are in 
the process of adapting the accumulation-reserve principle to 
their pension operations. 


TABULATION OF PENSION FUNDS—1927 


Denomination Assets Distribution —__ Beneficiaries 
Baptist—Northern Convention.......... $13, 526, 513 $520, 065 3,905 
Baptist—Southern Convention.......... 2,470,487 156, 516 1, 204 
Congregatronalir ise gente) sees ielelalele 9,730, 343 351,738 1,160 
Disciplestof' Christin wscras cme aes 6 cle eierers © 1,062, 332 103, 568 382 
Pivangelicaltane fri... ate rasta chee ele icere 1,500, 000 64, 500 255 
Lutheran—Augustana Synod............ 1,060, 922 61,772 250 
Lutheran—Missouri Synod.............. 2,700, 000 240, 106 1, 280 
Lutheran—Norwegian Synod............ 667 , 000 77,496 275 
Lutheran—United. ............0.0e eee 252,010 155, 800 748 
Methodist Episcopal. .................. 19, 000, 000 3,252,930 8,458 
Methodist Episcopal South............. 7,500, 000 726 , 000 2,500 
Presbyterian—Northern................ 12,348,181 755, 160 2,415 
Presbyterian—Southern................ 1,654, 138 180, 339 452 
Presbyterian—United. ............02005 689 , 460 40,933 147 
Protestant Episcopal................005 20, 649, 669 604, 215 2,100 
Reformed Church in U.S............... 887 , 994 53, 622 212 
Reformed Church in America........... 990,717 49 , 426 208 
Wniteds Brethren. carcaye + ayel- sicleleitis sie'orele 75,000 35, 486 245 
United Church—Canada..............0. 4,179,405 649, 565 1,320 

$100, 944,171 $8, 079, 237 27,516 


The Denominational Secretaries are a unit in commending 
the new Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. They write: 


I am struck favorably by the increased percentage of allocation to 
the smaller salaries. The men who serve in sacrificial positions should 
receive the greater return. Another splendid feature is the Death Benefit, 
which will be a great relief to many a woman in her hour of sorrow and 
suffering. 

The salient points of the Plan which you have devised with such care, 
tere advantage of all that has gone before, and make improvements 

ereon. 

The adoption by the Methodist Episcopal Church of the participation 
and reserve principles will have weighty significance in the development 
of pensions in the United States, and will merit highest congratulations. 

You are on the right track. The basis is sound and will work out 
ultimately to the satisfaction of all. 

You are making real progress. We feel much interested because we 
are on the eve of larger things ourselves. 


; 
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The Reserve Fund is the only practical solution of this important 
proposition. I am much interested in your Plan. 

I congratulate you on the inauguration of the Plan and on the lucidity 
with which you have presented it for the rank and file readers. 


SEPARATE DENOMINATIONAL PENSION BOARDS 


Most denominations have a separate, independently organized 
denominational Board of Pensions. The Northern Presbyte- 
rians have four general divisions of their denominational 
activities : 3 

1. National Missions. 

2. Foreign Missions. 

3. Christian Education. 

4. Relief and Sustentation (Pensions). 


The Southern Presbyterians also have four divisions: 


1. Foreign Missions. 

2. Education and Sabbath Schools. 
3. Christian Education. 

4. Ministerial Relief (Pensions). 


The Northern Baptists have a five-fold division: 


1. Foreign Missions. 

2. Home Missions. 

3. Publications. 

4. Ministers’ Benefit Board (Pensions). 
5. Education. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has eleven divisions, 
one of which, the “Board of Finance,” is the denominational 
Pension Board. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has seven divisions: 


. Foreign Missions. 

Home Missions. 

. Education. 

. Pensions and Relief. 

. Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 
. Hospitals and Homes and Deaconess Work. 
. The American Bible Society. 


NOop ONE 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Through the courtesy of a leader of the Congregational 
Church we present the following condensed statement of their 
new plan of organizing their denominational work into -two 
groups: : F 

1. One Foreign Missionary Society, consisting of the “Ameri- 
ean Board,” unified in administration with the three Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies. Executive control is lodged in 
the “Prudential Committee,’ consisting of thirty-six Directors, 
at least one-third of whom must be women. Hach Corporation 
continues its identity, in order to protect its trust funds. 

2. One Home Board.—Administrative unity is secured by 
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electing an identical Board consisting of the same thirty-six 
Directors as the Prudential Committee. The Home Board 
serves : 

(a) The Church’s three Extension Boards, consisting of the 
“Congregational Home Missionary Society,” “Congregational 
Church Building Society,’ “Congregational Church Sunday 
School Extension Society.” 

(b) “American Missionary Association.” 

(c) “Congregational Educational Society,” including the 
funds for education in schools and colleges. 

(d) “Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief.” (Necessi- 
tous help.) 

The “Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers,” corre- 
sponding to the Methodist Board of Pensions, is not included 
in the new organization, but has its own separate Board of 
Trustees, elected by its members. The Plan of the “Annuity 
Fund” was highly approved by the National Council, and was 
left without change at any pot. The Prudential Committee 
believed that it would be unwise, if not altogether impracticable, 
to include it as a department of the overhead benevolent organt- 
zation, since its work ws in a technical field and involves relations 
with ws members. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL ““COMMITTEE OF NINE” 


The “Committee of Nine” (§408, §3), Bishop McConnell, 
chairman, was appointed by the World Service Commission, by 
order of the General Conference, to consider modifications, if 
any, of the present plan of the World Service Commission. © In 
a preliminary report the “Committee of Nine” recommended 


That upon the inauguration of the new Plan of the Board of Pensions 
and Relief, the operating expenses of said Board be provided out of its 
own funds; it being understood that such action will render the Board 
ef ee and Relief independent of the Co-operative Administrative 

taf. 


We could not more clearly state our own judgment of what 
should be accomplished ultimately, but the endowment funds 
of the Board of Pensions and Relief (its only reliable source of 
income at present) are tied up to connectional appropriations 
made to Annual Conferences, and the Board is without funds 
to do the important work which must be done during the coming 
quadrenniuin, except as provided by the General Conference, 

Our recommendation, modeled after the above carefully drawn 
statement of the Committee, would be: 


After the inauguration of the new Plan of the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, which will call for the carrying out of a carefully considered pro- 
gram during the next quadrennium, the expenses of said Board> shall 
be provided out of its own funds, as far as possible; it being understood 
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that such action will render the Board of Pensions and Relief independent 
of the Co-operative Administrative Staff and the World Service Com- 
mission. Meanwhile an adequate preferential amount shall be placed 
in the budget of the World Service Commission for the expenses of the 
Board of Pensions and Relief, for setting up the new Plan throughout the 
Church and for the relief of Supply Pastors. 


To the Board and the General Conference we report the 
Complete Plan of the new Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 

As to pensioning Deaconesses, Medical and Lay Missionaries 
(9484, §4; 591) our services were offered to the organizations 
concerned and substantial expert help was given to the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

The item, “Other Church Workers” (§591) covers pension 
provisions for non-ministerial employees of Methodist organiza- 
tions and institutions. The actuaries have worked out a pension 
plan for them which is being worked out successfully with the 
employees of the Board and which can be applied either to the 
entire group of Methodist employees or to the segregated groups; 
a fine outgrowth of the Christian principles of social justice. 

Our task has been accomplished by intense study, the employ- 
ment of trained actuaries and discussions with every group of 
ministers and laymen that could be reached, and we now come 
to the General Conference with the Complete Teat of the Plan. 
The reactions of ministers and laymen have been sought, and 
their suggestions for the solution of difficulties have been given 
careful consideration. 


THE MINISTERS’ RESERVE PENSION FUND 


In this brief statement of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve 
Pension Fund, we do not attempt to give a technical explana- 
tion of the actuarial processes by which it was prepared or will 
be operated, because, ultimately, the Fund rests on the unchal- 
‘ lengeable ability of pension experts—scientifically trained actu- 
aries—whose names are a guarantee of permanency, reliability 
and scientific accuracy, who, by order of the General Conference, 
were selected to set up an adequate “Contributory Reserve Pen- 
sion Plan.” 

Thomas A. Stafford will make a full actuarial report of- the 
Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund under the title, 
“Technical Report on the Pension Situation, With Text of the 
New Plan.” 

Fortunately we are not sailing over uncharted seas, for other 
Churches have adopted the contributory reserve principle and 
are now operating modern pension plans on safe, sound and 
scientific lines. The principal differences among them grow 
out of the different forms of ecclesiastical organization in the 
Protestant Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Disciples of Christ, United Brethren, United Church of Canada, 
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British and Australian Wesleyan Conferences and the Estab- 
lished Church of England. 

The Board of Pensions and Relief, acting under the author- 
ity of the General Conference, will administer the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund, under State supervision, safeguarded in 
every way. The Fund now stands on its own merits before 
the calm judgment of Methodist laymen and ministers, and for 
it we solicit sympathetic and helpful understanding and co- 
operation. From them have come rational and practical 
suggestions with regard to methods of adjusting the new Reserye 
Fund and the old Retirement System, by processes more or less 
gradual. But in the end the entire pension task will be connec- 
tional or general, not limited as now in its operation and benefits 
to the Annual Conferences. Some ministers need to disabuse 
their minds of the notion that the Fund is complicated or diffi- 
cult to understand. Compared with the present plan it is so 
simple that it can be stated in two paragraphs: 

First: The Fund is supported by annual contributions made 
by the pastoral charges of graduated amounts of 6 per cent to 
9 per cent of the salaries, which will provide both pensions and 
valuable contingent benefits covering death, disability, widow- 
hood and orphanage. The contributions will be allocated to 
the several ministers’ pension accounts in an approximately 
inverse ratio to their salaries, so that those whose salaries have 
been small will receive larger and more liberal pensions than 
at present. 

Second: The Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund will be admin- 
istered connectionally as a reserve by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, according to actuarial principles tested by long experi- 
ence. ‘The connectional character of the Fund gives hope and 
courage to all ministers and their families, especially to those 
who serve in hard places. 

The plan and principles of the new Fund have been generally ~ 
accepted, and sound methods of “carrying on” while the two 
plans will more or less overlap are being perfected in many 
Conferences. The Plan should be adopted in its entirety and a 
date fixed (January 1, 1929) when it will become effective for 
“New Entrants,’ who, having no acquired pension rights on 
account of ministerial service, are “clear on the books.” They 
have no rights in the old “Retirement System” and become 
automatically members of the Fund. They enter a ministry in 
which the Mintsters’ Reserve Pension Fund is an essential part 
of its organic plan. For Methodism is an organism, not merely 
the agent of local churches, and its new pension system should 
be organic and should ultimately cover the entire ministerial 
group. Gradually, as in the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
present uncertain “Retirement System” will give way to the 
new simple, modern, sure and self-adequate Reserve Pension 


ee 
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Fund. Anything that an Annual Conference may do to hasten 
the process will be in the line of progress. Narrow, selfish 
thinking must give way to thinking for the greater good of all. 
Other Churches have found or are now, finding their way to 
stable and satisfactory pension conditions by means of a Reserve, 
and we have too much confidence in the intelligence, integrity 
and business acumen of Methodist laymen and ministers to 
doubt a favorable issue. We need especially to avoid exalting 
the rights and comfort of the few who live on Hasy Street and 
to emphasize the duty of all Methodists to all Methodist preach- 
ers and their families, especially to those that serve in hard 
places on small salaries. The new Fund is inspired by the most 
exalted spirit of ministerial democracy. Dr. Brummitt empha- 
sizes this in an editorial on 


“THE ERA OF TRUE PENSIONS” 


He calls the new Pension Fund “The most sound and scien- 
tific plan thus far devised for adequate ministerial pensions. 
The Plan lifts the lowest salaried man’s pension considerably 
above the present level, and comes nearer to equalizing pensions 
than we have yet come to equalizing salaries. 

“When all special pleading has served its purpose, the pension 
question, as a matter of justice, must be answered by the pension 
expert, the actuary, and the tables of life-expectancy. Every 
pension plan ever devised, based on well-meaning but uninformed 
goodwill and impatient of ‘cold business, has failed or is 
failing—our own no less surely than others. Our present meth- 
ods constitute a hindrance to the Church’s other purposes. 

“Here is a piece of legislation which has been more minutely 
scrutinized, more widely discussed, and owes more to the con- 
tributions of many expert and disinterested minds than any 
other that is likely to be presented at Kansas City. The manner 
in which it will be dealt with will furnish a revealing measure 
of Methodism’s ability to unite the finest Christian brotherliness 
with an exact and workable system of pensioning its ministers.” 


INDISPENSABLE CONDITIONS 


From the beginning certain indispensable conditions have 
governed the preparation of the new Plan: (1): Provision for 
commutation shall be made so that no Conference Claimant 
shall receive less than he receives at the time when the Fund 
goes into operation; (2) ministers who serve on small salaries 
shall receive relatively larger pensions and benefits; (3) dis- 
abled ministers and their families shall be provided for; (4) 
the same annuity standards that apply to Conference Claimants 
shall apply to the annuity claims of the effective ministers; (5) 
while the plan of the Fund shall be stated in exact, technical, 
scientific language, it shall also be stated in general terms; (6) 
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the Fund shall be constructed with actuarial and scientific accu- 
racy, the lack of which has wrecked hundreds of pension sys- 
tems; (7) the financial basis of the Fund shall be an adequate 
reserve, sufficient to meet definite obligations to specified individ- 
uals. Endowments are inadequate to such a task. “Jt as im- 
possible to endow a growing service.” Assets must increase as 
costs grow. In life insurance annual additions to the legal 
reserve by the payment of premiums, augmented by compound 
interest, are sufficient to fulfill the contractual obligation. The 
same will be true of the new Pension Fund. Mr. Rockefeller 
opposes the hoarding of endowments and deliberately plang to 
use both principal and interest in completing a particular task. 
To lock up money for 100 years is not the Rockefeller method. 
Since the adoption of their contributory reserve plan, Baptist 
laymen have paid $10,000,000 to their Pension Fund. 

On the other hand Mr. Carnegie gave $10,000,000 as an 
endowment to the Teachers’ Fund without investigating pension 
costs. Later he added $5,000,000. But when it aas discovered 
that $15,000,000 more was needed, an actuarial examination was 
ordered, and it was discovered that an endowment of $30,000,- 
000 more would be required to fulfill the promises already made. 
So the pensions for teachers under forty-eight years of age were 
annulled, and the Fund established on a contributory reserve 
basis. 

Later Mr. Sayre, assisted by Bishop Lawrence, Mr. Morgan 
and others, established the Church Pension Fund of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church on a strictly scientific, actuarial reserve 
basis, for they knew that “it is impossible to endow a growing 
service and that a fixed income can never balance a growing 
expenditure’—a financial law as changeless and unyielding as 
gravitation. In a scientifically planned pension fund a per- 
petual equipoise must be maintained. 

How long are Methodist laymen going to stand for the present 
unbusinesslike, unscientific and expensive pension methods 
under which obligations are increasing every year and no reserve 
is set up to meet them? The Lay Delegates especially owe it 
to Methodism to see that the General Conference shall substi- 
tute the sound business principles of the new Fund for the 
hand-to-mouth practices of the old—practices they would not 
allow in their own private or corporate business. The Board of 
Pensions and Relief, pursuant to the order of the General 
Conference, has made “the actuarial investigation necessary to 
apply the contributory reserve pension principle to our pres- 
ent system.” The Plan has been “prepared by actuaries and 
approved by the Board.” The laymen owe it to the Church 
and to themselves to see that the new Fund is adopted and new 
and better practices employed. They desire a devoted and effi- 
cient ministry and should strengthen it by providing an adequate 
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support for old age. As-a social problem this outranks attempts 
to secure better political or social conditions in the ends of the 
earth. 


HOW WE MAY “CARRY ON” 


The one vexing problem is that of getting from where we 
now are to where we ought to be; to protect the present obliga- 
tions while gradually bringing all ministers into the new Fund. 
The answer will be found in the Plan itself. We submit some 
suggestions. 

(1) The change cannot be accomplished in a day, even as the 
problem did not develop in a day. It will take decades of 
intelligently guided co-operation. to complete the change, but in 
the end every Methodist minister will be under the new Plan, the 
Church will be eased of intolerable burdens, and the pension 
work of a hundred Conferences will ‘be merged into one great 
connectional Fund. 

(2) We can cease adding to the obligations under the old 
system, by bringing all new men into the new Fund. They 
have no rights under the old “Retirement System” and never 
should have. 

(3) If an Annual Conference desires to commute its annuity 
obligations and thereby hasten the slow progress of the years, 
it may do so; but there is no compulsion and no stereotyped 
method. The ideal plan would be to “wipe the slate” at once 
of all annuity claims by commuting them and: then begin to 
commute the present worth of the pension obligations to the 
active ministers. A great layman suggests the largest possible 
commutation at an early date and then, instead of campaigning 
for large endowments, make a special apportionment with which 
to pay by installments the present worth of the claims of the 
active ministers. Laymen are no longer saying “Pensions are 
the Preachers’ Job,” but that “Pensions are the Laymen’s Job” ! 
They pay the bills and have too many good ways of spending 
their dollars to waste them by crude, out-of-date, unbusiness- 
like and extravagantly expensive methods which they would not 
employ in their private business. 

The plan of a certain Conference is to commute first the 
annuity claims of the 131 Conference claimants, placing them 
under the protection of the life annuities of the Mund, leaving 
intact the current annual income (approximately $80,000) 
which, increased if necessary, will be used to pay by installments 
the present worth of the claims of the 270 effective and super- 
numerary ministers, and their wives and children. With such 
a program the accrued obligations would disappear within 
fifteen years. They divide the ministers into five groups: 
Group A. Retired ministers and widows whose annuity claims 
will be commuted into the new Fund; Group B. Active ministers 
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within ten years of retirement, aged 55 years or more, for whom 
will be kept a special reserve sufficient to commute their annuity 
claims at the time when they retire, thus preventing additions 
to the number of claimants; Group C. Ministers 35 years old 
or less, who will have thirty to forty years for compound 
interest to work. These will be asked to relinquish their few 
service years, the present worth of which is small; Group D. 
Ministers from 35 to 40 years of age, for each of whom the 
Conference will commute five years. This will leave only Group 
E, active ministers 40 to 55 years old, the present worth of 
whose accrued obligations will be commuted by installments. 
The disability benefits will provide for contingencies, and time, 
patience, and compound interest will save the situation. This 
generation, will not be guiltless if, having inherited vicious 
pension practices, it does not correct them, but continues to add 
to its pension obligations and to pass them on; instead of measur- 
ing costs and laying up a reserve sufficient to meet the accumu- 
lating pensions. It must also discard the expensive and inade- 
quate endowment method. 


A QUIET TALK ON THE SITUATION 


(1) If there were legal compulsion to enforce the payment of 
annuities, under the present system, not only the Church as a 
whole, but practically every Annual Conference, would be unable 
to finance its pension obligations, and if the insurance laws 
which require insurance corporations to maintain a legal reserve 
were enforceable, our doors would be closed, for we do not have 
“resources sufficient to pay the full annuity rates, except at the 
expense of the provisions for the future pensions of the active 
ministers and their familes. All that saves us is the fact that 
our pensions, ike our other ministerial claims, are not legally 
collectible. We have no taxing or assessing power over our 
constituency. We may “estimate” the “support” and “appor- 
tion” the money, but the “inherent claim” cannot be enforced. 
“Salary” is used in the Discipline only in an accommodated 
sense, for Methodism is a voluntary organization and “in no 
case shall the Church or Conference be held accountable for a 
final deficiency.” Church property may be levied on to pay the 
sexton or the coal bill, but not the minister, a doctrine supported 
by court decisions. While “solvency” and “bankruptey” can be 
used only in an accommodated sense, there are tests that can be 
applied to determine the adequacy of our pension resources, one 
of which is the test of a sufficient endowment, plus current 
resources, capitalized on a 5 per cent-basis. My own Conference, 
Northern Minnesota, has annuity claims for 1,409 years which, 
at the disciplinary annuity rate of $27, amount to $38,043— 
equivalent to 5 per cent on an endowment of $526,140. But the 
endowment is only $106,000, which other capital assets bring up 
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to $165,000. After applying all of the current income the 
“deficit” is $11,726, equivalent to an endowment of $234,720. 
But this covers only the obligations to the fifty-nine Conference 
Claimants, and there are also 147 active ministers and approxi- 
mately 150 wives and children whose pension obligations are 
larger than theirs, the present worth of which is $476,000. For 
this, no provision is made. This may not be “insolvency,” but 
it looks like it. The situation does not call for sensitiveness, but 
for a Reserve Fund. 

(2) The Church reached its present financial situation by 
failing to balance its pension obligations and receipts and allow- 
ing its pension debts to accumulate. Hence, today we are try- 
ing to pay obligations for services rendered to our fathers or 
grandfathers, or to pass them on to our children and grandchil- 
dren. The new Pension Fund looks the facts squarely in the 
face. We are hopelessly embarrassed and must change our 
system. With a burdened spirit we stated our convictions to the 
last General Conference, which ordered an investigation, and 
today, after three years of study and discussion, we bring a 
workable plan and challenge the General Conference to approve 
it, improve it and make it the safest, sanest, surest, most scientific 
and economical Pension Plan ever devised, thereby anticipating 
the day when the pension obligations will be provided almost 
automatically; when apportionments will decrease and pension 
matters be handled quietly, confidentially and thoroughly. 
Ministers and laymen can justify the new Plan before any group. 
Let us take time, and in: the end all ministers will be members 
of the new Fund. For they will be members of a Church in 
which the Fund is a part of the connectional ecclesiastical 
organism. 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCES 


The advisability and possibility of applying the proposed 
Pension Plan in Europe has been discussed in consideration 
of the wishes of the European groups and the relation of the 
new Fund to national pension laws. Your representative pre- 
sented the proposed plan to annual conferences and interviewed 
the local pension authorities; and if the European Conferences 
so desire, adjustment may be made, after a thorough investi- 
gation and the approval of the actuaries. In many European 
countries civil pensions have been a function of the Government 
for half a century. The new contributory reserve pension sys- 
tem of Sweden, constructed on a plan similar to ours, covers 
the old-age of every citizen. In Germany the Government is 
setting up a modern contributory reserve pension system, and 
welcomed us, not so much as seekers after light, but as being 
familiar with modern ideas concerning contributory reserve 
pension systems. 
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MINISTERY RESERVE PENSION FUND 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


FINAL REVISION, FEBRUARY, 1928 
AUTHORIZATION BY THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1924 


“Whereas, It appears to be imperatively necessary that 
some fundamental, constructive changes be made in our 
present non-contributory system for the support of Con- 
ference Claimants; and 

“Whereas, Many other Churches have found it necessary 
for similar reasons to adopt the contributory reserve pension 
principle; therefore be it 

“Resolved, First. That the Board of Pensions and Relief 
be and is hereby authorized to make the actuarial investi- 
gation necessary to apply this principle to our present 
system; and that after the plan shall have been prepared 
by the actuaries, and approved by the Board, it shall be 
submitted to... the General Conference ; 

“Second. That the present provisions and income for 
Conference Claimants shall be applied for their support 
according to the provisions of the Discipline, as hitherto. 
Adopted May 28, 1924.” 

See General Conference Journal, 1924, pp. 427, 522; Disci- 
pline, 7590. 


TRANSMITTAL 


To the Bishops and Delegates to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be held at Kansas 
City, Missourt, on May 1, 1928: 


DrAar BROTHERS AND SISTERS: 


I herewith present to you the result of years of intense study 
and work by me and’ my associates, under the Authorization 
of the General Conference of 1924, and submit for your decision 
the “Complete Text of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund”; also a copy of the proposed Enacting Resolution. 

The Complete Teat of the Plan follows the disciplinary form 
of statement and numbering; and, for the protection of the 
enlarging interests of the retired ministers and other pension- 
ers, as well as to control the administration of the Fund, precise 
and definite language is used. The Plan has passed the scrutiny 
and discussion of hundreds of lay and ministerial gatherings 
and Annual Conferences and thousands of interested Methodist 
leaders. We pray that you, Delegates to the General Confer- 
ence of 1928, who alone can register your decision by a vote, 
will adopt the Plan in its entirety. 

The Complete Text of the Plan is herewith submitted, with- 
out comment. It is its own best interpreter. Let it speak for 
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itself. To inform yourself as to its principles, see the Report 
of the Corresponding Secretary and read the remarkable docu- 
ment by T. A. Stafford under the title, “Technical Report on the 
Pension Situation,” which presents scientifically and actuarially 
the entire subject of ministerial pensions. 

For the Board, the Staff, the Actuaries and myself, I unhesi- 
tatingly declare that we have done the best we could. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JosEPH B. HINGELEY, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Pensions 
and Relief. 


MINISTERS’ RESERVE PENSION FUND 


Complete Text of Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund— 
Methodist Episcopal Church—Proposed Pension Legislation—1928 
Additions to the Discipline of 1924—Part VII—Chapter VIII. 

Nore: The paragraph numbering used in this text is purely tentative, and has been 
adopted for the purpose of easy reference. It will be inserted immediately after the close 


of § 489, on page 373 of the December, 1924, printing of the Discipline. Important words, 
inserted within quotation marks throughout the text, are defined in § 491. 


VII. Ministers’ Reserve Pension Funp 


1. ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
4 490, §1. On January 1, 1929, there shall be established a Reserve 
Pension System to be called the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, hereinafter in this Chapter called the Fund. 
§ 2. The Fund shall be administered by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, which is hereby authorized and directed to adopt such rules and 
regulations as it may deem necessary for efficient and economical operation. 
3. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall have power to place the 
Fund under State supervision. 
§ 4. The books and records of the Fund shall be subjected to public 
audit annually and actuarial examination quadrennially. The initial 
actuarial examination shall be made as of December 31, 1931. 


2. DEFINITIONS 


4491, §1. The following definitions shall apply in the interpretation 
of the legislation pertaining to the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund 
contained in this Chapter, unless otherwise indicated by the context: 

§ 2. “Original Pension System” shall mean the provisions for the 
support of Conference Claimants enacted by the General Conference 
of 1908 and amended by subsequent General Conferences. 

§ 3. “Conference Claimant’ shall mean any person who receives an 
Annuity, or a payment based on necessity, or both, under the “Original 
Pension System.” 

§ 4. “Effective Relation” shall mean the Annual Conference connec- 
tion of a full member of the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
who is subject to Episcopal appointment. 

§ 5. “Supernumerary Relation” shall mean the Annual Conference 
connection of a member of the ministry of the Methodist Cpiscopal Church 
who is temporarily unable to perform full work, or is permanently dis- 
abled, or who engages in any form of detached service not listed among 
the appointments a Bishop may make. . 

§ 6. “Retired Relation” shall mean the Annual Conference connection 
of a member of the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
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at his own request, or by action of his Annual Conference has been retired 
from the Effective Relation. ig ; ay. 

§ 7. “Previous Entrant” shall mean any minister in good standing 
who shall have been received as a member in full connection in an An- 
nual Conference before the date of the establishment of the Fund. | 

§ 8. “New Entrant” shall mean any minister who shall be received as 
a member in an Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
on or after the date of establishment of the Fund. poem 

§ 9. “Employer” shall mean any board, organization, institution, or 
firm that receives the services of a member in the Effective Relation, 
in the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in a non-pastoral 
capacity and pays therefor any form of salary, compensation, or allowance. 

$10. “Support” shall mean the annual sum received by a minister 
from a Pastoral Charge in compensation for his services, plus an amount 
equivalent to 15 per cent thereof, if the minister occupy a Parsonage. 

“Support” shall mean also the following payments to a minister in the 
Effective Relation: 

(1) The salary of a Bishop received from the Episcopal Fund as com- 
pensation for his services, plus an amount equivalent to 15 per cent thereof, 
if he occupy an Episcopal residence. 

(2) The salary of a District Superintendent received from the District 
as compensation for his services, plus an amount equivalent to 15 per 
cent thereof, if he occupy a District Parsonage. 

(3) The total salary, or compensation of a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church serving as pastor of a federated church, or of a church 
of another Denomination, plus an amount equivalent to 15 per cent 
thereof, if he occupy a Parsonage. 

(4) Aid furnished by a Missionary Board, or other organization. 

(5) Salary or compensation for services rendered to any ‘‘Employer’” 
by a minister under Episcopal appointment. 

§ 11. “Regular Interest’? shall mean compound interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum. 

§ 12. ‘“‘Annuity” shall mean an amount payable per year during life, 
or during a term of years, whether payment is made annually or by peri- 
odical instalments during the year. An ‘‘Annuity’’ of the Fund shall 
be payable only upon evidence that the annuitant is alive on the date 
on which any instalment thereof falls due, and the liability of the Fund 
thereunder shall cease with the last instalment payable before death of 
the annuitant, unless other provision .be made in the Annuity Contract 
(see { 496, §8). All “Annuity” payments shall be made quarterly 
in advance. 

§ 13. “Joint Life and Last Survivor Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” 
payable during the joint existence of a minister and his wife, or of a min- 
ister and a nominated dependent relative, to be continued after the de- 
cease of one, during the after-lifetime of the survivor, for two-thirds of 
the original amount payable during the joint existence. 

§ 14. “Service Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” payable quarterly 
during life, beginning after the date of Retirement, to be provided by 
the Fund on the basis of allocated credits accumulated therein at ‘“Regu- 
lar Interest.”’ 

§ 15. “Income Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” payable quarterly 
during life, beginning after the date of Retirement, to be provided by 
the Fund on the basis of the personal Contributions of a member accumu- 
lated therein at ‘Regular Interest.”’ 

§ 16. “Pension’’ shall mean the total of the “Service Annuity” and 
the “Income Annuity.” 

$17. “Widow’s Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” payable quar- 
terly in advance to the widow of a member of the Fund who dies before 
attaining Retirement, based on her attained age at the time of his death, 
and his total accumulated “‘Pension’’ credits. 
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§ 18. “Child’s Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” payable to a minor 
orphan child of a member of the Fund. The word “orphan’’ shall mean 
a child bereaved of father, or bereaved of both parents. ‘Minor child” 
shall mean a child under twenty-one years of age. The meaning of the 
Hen “child” shall be interpreted so as to include a legally adopted 
child. 

§ 19. “Disability Benefit” ‘shall mean a monthly payment due at the 
end of the month on account of prematurely broken health or permanent 
injury of a member of the Fund, during the continuance thereof before 
attainment of age sixty-five. This benefit shall be dependent upon 
completion of one year of membership in the Fund. 

§ 20. ‘““Death Benefit” shall mean the amount payable in one sum 
to the widow of a deceased member of the Fund immediately upon proof 
of his death before attainment of age sixty-five. This benefit shall be 
dependent upon completion of one year of membership in the Fund. 

§ 21. “Allocation” shall mean an allotment of the available moneys 
of the Fund to the “Service Annuity” credit of a member thereof as a 
part of the accumulation which will provide his “Service Annuity.” 


3. MEMBERSHIP 


4 492, §1. Those eligible to membership in the Fund shall consist 
of the following classes of ministers in Annual Conferences of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church the major part of whose members reside in the 
United States of America: 

Class A. Class A shall consist of ‘‘New Entrants,’ who shall be ad- 
mitted to the Fund without vote of an Annual Conference; provided, 
however, that men past forty-five years of age shall not be accepted as 
members of the Fund, unless an initial provision for ‘Service Annuity” 
shall be made in such amount as may be determined by the Board of 
Pensions and Relief. 

§ 2. Before admission to membership in the Fund, “New Entrants” 
shall be required to pass a physical examination satisfactory to the med- 
ical department of the Board. 

§ 3. Class B. Class B shall consist of “Previous Entrants” who may 
become members of the Fund upon approval by a majority vote of those 
present and voting at any regular or specially called session of the An- 
nual Conference; provided, however, that the pension obligations accrued 
on their account shall have been satisfactorily funded in accordance with 
the appertaining rules and regulations of the Board of Pensions and 
Relief. 

§ 4. The Board of Pensions and Relief is hereby authorized and directed 
to make such studies and enter into such arrangements and agreements 
with the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, respectively, as shall provide for admission to 
membership in the Fund of the ministerial missionaries connected with 
the work carried on under the supervision of the aforesaid Boards, after 
giving due consideration to the peculiar conditions involved. This author- 
ization shall include members of Annual Conferences in Europe. 

§ 5. So long as needful, there shall be appointed yearly in each Annual 
Conference a Commission on Pensions consisting of not less than nine 
members, who may be either ministers in the Effective Relation or lay- 
men, to which shall be committed all problems and matters pertaining 
to entry into the Fund of ministers in Class B. Before Class B, or any 
part thereof, shall be recommended to the Annual Conference for mem- 
bership in the Fund, the Commission on Pensions shall obtain the approval 
of the actuarial department of the Board of Pensions and Relief with 
reference to any provision that may be proposed for the purpose of the 
reserve funding or commutation of the pension obligations accrued on 
account of the ministers concerned. 
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4. CONTRIBUTIONS 
(a) By Pastoral Charges or “Employers” 


§ 493, §1. An annual Contribution, to be determined according to 
the following scale, shall be paid to the Fund by each Pastoral Charge 
or District served by a member thereof: 


SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Estimated ‘Support’ Contribution 
Current Conference Year % of “Support” 

Under $ 500 0 

$ 500 up to 1,000 614% 
1,000 up to 1,500 7) GF 
1,500 up to 2,000 74% 
2,000 up to 3,000 8 % 
3,000 and up 9 % 


§ 2. In addition to the Contribution specified in § 1 of this paragraph, 
each Pastoral Charge served by a member of the Fund shall be appor- 
tioned annually an amount for the support of “Conference Claimants’’; 
provided, however, that such additional apportionment, plus the Con- 
tribution required in §1 of this Paragraph, shall not be less than the 
amount apportioned annually for support of ‘Conference Claimants’ 
to a Pastoral Charge which pays a like salary and is served by a minister 
who is not a member of the Fund. (See Discipline, § 337.) 

§ 3. If a Pastoral Charge served by a member of the Fund shall fail 
to pay the total amount required under § 2 of this Paragraph, the Treas- 
urer of the Annual Conference shall distribute equitably the receipts 
before transfer to the Treasurer of the Fund and to the Treasurer of the 
Conference Stewards respectively. 

§ 4. The Contributions required from the Pastoral Charges and the 
Districts shall be made through the Treasurer of the Annual Conference 
who shall issue receipts therefor, and transmit the money to the Board 
of Pensions and Relief within 30 days after the session of the Annual 
Conference, together with a proper schedule of information as to the 
source in each case. , 

§ 5. An annual Contribution equivalent to the amount of ‘Allocation’ 
as indicated in the Scale of Allocation (see §/ 501, § 1) shall be paid quar- 
terly in advance directly to the Treasurer of the Fund by, or on behalf 
of, the “Employer” of each member of the Fund who is engaged in non- 
pastoral work, such Contribution to be allocated to such members’ ‘‘Ser- 
vice Annuity”’ credit. 

§ 6. “Employers” who desire also to provide “Disability” and ‘Death 
Benefits” respectively, may do so by making an additional Contribution 
quarterly in advance at a rate to be fixed by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief. 

§ 7. If there be doubt as to the amount of “Support” in the case of 
any Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer,” the required Contribution 
shall be made temporarily on the basis indicated by the Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief, and adjustment made subsequently according to the 
findings of the Board after careful investigation. Failure to comply with 
this requirement shall cause suspension of “Disability” and “Death 
Benefits” on account of the member concerned during the ensuing Annual 
Conference year. 


(b) By Members of the Fund 


{ 494, §1. A personal Contribution equivalent to at least 214 per 
cent of his “Support’’ shall be paid directly to the Treasurer of the Fund 
annually by each member thereof in the Effective Relation who serves 
a Pastoral Charge, District, or ‘“Employer.’’ Such Contribution~shall 
be applicable to “Income Annuity” credit only. The maximum amount 
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of such annual Contribution shall be $200. A member may divide his 
personal Contributions to the Fund into four quarterly instalments 
payable in advance on the following dates: February 15, May 15, August 
15, and November 15. 

§ 2. If a member of the Fund be a Bishop, he shall contribute annually 
to the Fund on the basis required in § 1 of this Paragraph. 

§ 3. If a member of the Fund be a Bishop, the Episcopal Fund shall 
be responsible for payment to the Fund of an annual contribution at 
iri a ia to the amount indicated in the Scale of Allocation. (See 


(c) Additional Provisions 


{ 495, §1. The Contributions required in {{ 493, 494 shall be due 
and payable to the Fund at the end of the first complete Annual Con- 
ference year subsequent to the date of adjournment of the General Con- 
ference of 1928, and annually thereafter. 

§ 2. (a) When directed to do so by the Annual Conference, the Con- 
ference Stewards may make an annual apportionment to the Pastoral 
Charges sufficient to provide for special aid in deserving cases, in which 
as a result of untoward circumstances, any Pastoral Charge may have 
been unable to make the required Contribution on account of a member 
of the Fund. The Conference Stewards shall grant relief in such cases 
in accordance with the funds received on the aforesaid annual appor- 
tionment and shall require presentation of such evidence as they may 
deem wise before making a grant. 

(b) The Board of Pensions and Relief may raise a special fund for 
the purpose of granting aid in such cases in the weaker Annual Confer- 
ences, or it may use such portion of the income of the Connectional Perma- 
nent Fund as may be available for such purpose. In such cases the money 
shall be used to supplement the insufficient payments made to the ‘Service 
Annuity”’ account. 

§ 3. At each Quarterly Conference, it shall be the duty of the Dis- 
trict Superintendent to urge payment in full of the Contributions required 
by the Fund. 

§ 4. Upon ceasing to be a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
prior to the Retirement and Pension, a member of the Fund shall receive, 
as a withdrawal value, in lieu of all other benefits, a sum equivalent to 
the total of his own Contributions to the Fund together with ‘Regular 
Interest.” 

§ 5. If a member of the Fund die prior to receipt of any instalment 
of his ‘Income Annuity,’’ without leaving a widow or minor children, 
there shall be refunded to his estate a sum equivalent to the total of his 
own Contributions to the Fund together with ‘Regular Interest.” 


5. RETIREMENT AND PENSION 


4 496, §1. A member of the Fund may request the Retired Relation 
at the Annual Conference session nearest the 68th anniversary of his 
birth, or after 45 years of Contributions to the Fund made on his behalf 
by his Pastoral Charge, District, or ‘“Employer.” A 

§ 2. At its option, an Annual Conference may grant the Retired Rela- 
tion to any member of the Fund at the Annual Conference session nearest 
the 65th anniversary of his birth, or at any session thereafter. 

§ 3. After he has been granted the Retired Relation by his Annual 
Conference, a member of the Fund shall receive the “Service Annuity” 
actuarially equivalent to the total “Allocations” and interest accumula- 
tions thereon, made to his “Service Annuity” credit previously; such 
“Service Annuity’ to be based on the attained age of the beneficiary, 
or ages of the benefjciaries, and the tables adopted and currently in use 
by the Board of Pensions and Relief at such time. | : 

§4. In case a member of the Fund be single or a widower at the time 
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of retirement, a ‘Service Annuity” may be paid to him during his own 
lifetime only; or at time of Retirement he may nominate another life 
as a Joint Beneficiary under an “Annuity” similar to that specified in 
§5 of this Paragraph; provided, however, that the nominee shall be 
either his son, daughter, father, mother, brother, or sister, and wholly 
dependent upon him for support. Admittance of any other wholly 
dependent nominee shall depend on the judgment of the Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief. In case a Joint Beneficiary is not nominated by a 
member of the Fund who is single or a widower at time of Retirement, 
the ‘Service Annuity” shall be reduced one-third. 

§ 5. In case a member of the Fund be married at time of Retirement, 
the “Service Annuity” shall be paid to him during the joint existence 
of himself and his wife, continuing after the death of either, to the sur- 
vivor, during his or her after-lifetime, for two-thirds of the original amount. 

§ 6. At the same time that a member of the Fund is granted a “Service 
Annuity,” he shall be entitled to receive an “Income Annuity” in char- 
acter identical with his ‘“‘Service Annuity,’ the amount thereof to be 
based on his own Contributions to the Fund, together with “Regular 
Interest,”’ and on the age-basis considered in fixing his “Service Annuity.” 

§7. If the female survivor under a “Joint Life and Last Survivor 
Annuity”? contract marry, her ‘‘Survivor’s Annuity” shall be terminated, 
and all liability of the Fund thereunder shall ceasé; provided, however, 
that she shall be entitled to a refund of the part of the deceased mem- 
ber’s Contribution to the Funds with ‘‘Regular Interest’? which has not 
been exhausted by the instalments of “Income Annuity” already paid. 
The amount of such refund shall be determined by the Actuary of the Fund, 
and the decision of the Board relative to such amount shall be final. 

§ 8. Upon request of the member concerned, Annuity Contracts and 
Rates may be modified so as to provide for return to his estate of such 
portion of the accumulated personal Contributions as shall not have been 
consumed by the payment of “Income Annuities” to the annuitant or 
annuitants at time of death. 


6. WIDOW’S ANNUITY 


497, § 1. In the event that a member of the Fund die while in the 
Effective or Supernumerary Relation, an “Annuity” shall be paid to 
his widow, based on her own age and provided by the total of her deceased 
husband’s personal Contributions, with “Regular Interest,” and two- 
thirds of the total accumulated in his ‘Service Annuity” account at 
the time of his death. The provision for return to the estate made in 
] 496, § 8 shall apply also to the “Widow’s Annuity.” 

§2 If the “Annuity” of a widow whose husband died while he was 
in the Effective or Supernumerary Relation be less than $300, at the 
discretion of the Board of Pensions and Relief, she may be granted aid 
in addition thereto; provided, however, that the “Annuity” plus the 
grant shall not exceed $300 per annum. 

§ 3. If the widow of a deceased member of the Fund remarry, her 
“Annuity” shall be terminated, and all liability of the Fund thereunder 
shall cease; provided, however, that she shall be entitled to a retund of 
that part of her deceased husband’s contributions to the Fund, with 
“Regular Interest,’ which has not been exhausted by the instalments 
of “Income Annuity” paid to her. The amount of such refund shall 
be determined by the Actuary of the Fund, and the decision of the Board 
of Pensions and Relief relative to such amount shall be final. 

§ 4. For limitations on ‘““Widow’s Annuity” in conjunction with ‘Child’s 
Annuity,’ see J 498, § 2. 


7. CHILD’S ANNUITY 


498, §1. Each minor child of a deceased member of the Fund shall 
be entitled to an “Annuity” of $75 until attainment of age 16; to be dis- 
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continued thereafter unless said child be enrolled and in regular attend- 
ance at School or College. Upon proper annual certification of School 
or College attendance which in the judgment of the Board is creditable, 
a minor child may be granted an “Annuity” of $150 from age 16 until 
attainment of age 21. 

§2. If a member of the Fund die before attaining Retirement, the 
total “Annuities” payable to his widow and children shall not exceed 
the average ‘‘Support’’ during the years up to three which he served 
in the Effective Relation immediately preceding his decease. If he die 
while receiving a “Pension,” the total of the “Annuities” payable to his 
widow and children shall not exceed the Pension which he was receiving 
prior to his decease. 

§ 3. In the discretion of the Board of Pensions and Relief, a ‘‘Child’s 
Annuity” may be paid to its mother, or its guardian, or to a responsible 
relative or caretaker, or to a District Superintendent or Pastor, to be 
administered on its behalf. 

§ 4. In the event of the death of a member of the Fund holding either 
an Effective or a Supernumerary Relation and leaving no widow sur- 
viving him, the amount of the accumulation of personal Contributions 
standing to his credit may be used to provide for additional “Annuities” 
to be paid to each minor orphan child of said member, in such amount 
and manner as may be determined by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 


8. DISABILITY BENEFIT 


7 499, §1. A “Disability Benefit’? may be granted to a member of 
the Fund under age 65, on the following conditions: If disability has been 
plainly evident for a period of not less than 180 days, he shall submit 
to examination by a physician duly appointed to act in behalf of the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. If it appear from the physician’s report, 
that his health has failed as a result of disease, disability, or injury, and 
that presumably such disease, disability, or injury, totally and perma- 
nently incapacitates him for both ministerial work and the support of 
his family, and has been plainly evident for a period of not less than the 
aforesaid 180 days, he may be granted a ‘Disability Benefit’? based on 
the average “Support’’ received by him during the years up to three 
which he served preceding disablement, according to the following scale; 
provided, however, that in the case of a member of the Fund who is dis- 
abled between ages 60 and 65, the total annual payment of “Disability 
Benefit” shall not exceed the annual ‘‘Pension” which his “Income An- 
nuity” and ‘Service Annuity’ credits would purchase at age 65, assum- 
ing that the annual addition of such credit between age 60 and age 65 
would be the same as that made during the last year of his Effective 
service prior to disablement. 


SCALE OF DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Average ‘‘Support”’ Monthly 

for Three Years Benefit 
Under $ 500 $25 
$ 500 up to 700 35 
700 up to 1,000 45 
1,000 up to 2,000 55 
2,000 and up 65 


§ 2. At the discretion of the Board of Pensions and Relief, the initial 
payment may be made to cover the waiting period of 180 days, or only 
the period following the termination of the aforesaid waiting period. 

§ 3. If a disabled member of the Fund recover sufficiently to be able 
to resume ministerial work or to engage in a remunerative occupation, 
his ‘‘Disability Benefit’? may be reduced or terminated by the Board 
of Pensions and Relief at its discretion. After the “Disability Benefit” 
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has been terminated and after he has entered into a salaried relation- 
ship with a Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer,” he shall resume ~ 
his personal Contributions to the Fund. : : : 

§ 4. In the event of continuance of disability until age 65 is attained, 
the ‘Disability Benefit’”’ shall terminate and thereafter a disabled mem- 
ee the Fund shall receive his ‘“‘Pension,”’ according to the provisions 
of { 496. 

§ 5. The provisions aforementioned in this paragraph shall be effec- 
tive only for disability beginning after payment of the first yearly Con- 
tribution required to be made on the member’s behalf in § 493, § 1. 

§6. During the continuance of total disability, the beneficiary may 
be required, while still under the age of 65 years, to have a medical exam- 
ination annually, by a physician appointed to act in behalf of the Board 
of Pensions and Relief. 

§ 7. Failure of his Pastoral Charge, District, or ‘Employer’ to make 
the required Contribution during the latest completed Annual Conference 
year shall disqualify a member of the Fund for receipt of ‘Disability 
Benefit” if disabled during the next succeeding Annual Conference year. 
If the Contribution required in § 498, §1, be made in part, then the 
“Disability Benefit’? shall be reduced proportionately. 

§ 8. If his Pastoral Charge, District or “Employer,” gratuitously con- 
tinue his “Support”? during the remainder of the first Annual Conference 

ear of his disablement, the right of a member of the Fund to receive a 
‘Disability Benefit”? shall not be impaired. 

§ 9. During the continuance of total disability, a member of the Fund 
shall be exempt from the requirement to contribute to the Fund and 
shall receive an annual “Allocation” to apply on his ‘Service Annuity’’ 
credit, such “Allocation” to be based on the “Support” received dur- 
ing the Annual Conference year preceding his disablement. 

$10. A disabled member of the Fund shall be placed in the Super- 
numerary Relation by his Annual Conference while he is permanently 
disabled under age 65. 

§ 11. If a disabled member be mentally incompetent as a result of his 
disability, the Board of Pensions and Relief at its discretion may pay 
his “Disability Benefit,” or any portion thereof, to his wife or to some 
other competent representative, during continuance of such mental 
incompetence. 


9. DEATH BENEFIT 


§ 500, §1. Upon the death of a member of the Fund under age 65, 

there shall be paid immediately to his widow a “Death Benefit” of $500; 
provided, however, that the Contribution to the Fund required to be 
made by the Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer” he served shall 
not have been in default in the latest completed Annual Conference year 
of his ministry, and only in any case, after the full payment by his pas- 
toral charge of the first yearly Contribution required to be made on his 
behalf in §/ 493, § 1. 
_ $2. If, in any case, the Contribution required in § 493, § 1 be made 
in part, then the “Death Benefit” shall be reduced proportionately, and 
the decision of the Board of Pensions and Relief with regard to the amount 
of such benefit shall be final. 

§ 3. If a deceased member of the Fund leave no widow, the Board 
of Pensions and Relief may grant the whole or part of the aforementioned 
“Death Benefit” to the District Superintendent, or Pastor, or to the 
guardian, responsible relative, or caretaker of the minor children, for 
administration in their behalf, or to defray the deceased member’s funeral 
expenses; but if such grant be withheld, the Fund shall have no liability. 

§ 4. Neither the estate of the deceased member, nor his widow’s estate, 
nor the creditors of either, shall have any claim whatever upon the afore- 
mentioned ‘‘Death Benefit.” 
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10. ALLOCATION 


7 501, §1. An “Allocation”? from available funds shall be made 
annually, as of December 31, to the “Service Annuity” credit of members 
of the Fund according to the following table. (See § 5 of this Paragraph): 


SCALE OF ALLOCATION 


Amount to be 
“Support” allocated 

Under $ 500 $ 40 
$ 500 upto 700 55 
700 up to 1,000 70 
1,000 up to 2,000 90 
2,000 up to 3,000 110 
3,000 up to 4,000 130 
4,000 up to 5,000 150 
5,000 up to 6,000 175 
6,000 and up 200 


§ 2. In the event that at the time of the aforesaid “Allocation,” there 
be an insufficient amount in available funds to cover fully the “‘Alloca- 
tions” according to the above scale, a proportionate reduction thereof 
shall be effected by the Actuary of the Fund. 

§ 3. Special ‘‘Allocation” to ‘Service Annuity’ credit of the members 
of the Fund of any surplus arising from unapportioned interest in excess 
of “Regular Interest,’’ or any other source in the Fund, shall be made 
only in the year succeeding the quadrennial actuarial examination of the 
condition of the Fund. The amount of such quadrennial ‘Allocation’ 
shall be fixed by the Board of Pensions and Relief, but shall not exceed 
the amount recommended by the examining actuary Such quadrennial 
“Allocation” shall be made to the “Service Annuity” credit of the mem- 
bers of the Fund pro rata, according to the total allocated credits and 
accrued interest thereon standing in their respective “Service Annuity” 
credit accounts at the beginning of the quadrennium. 

§ 4. In computation of amount available to provide the ‘Pension,” 
members of the Fund, and widows of deceased members of the Fund who 
become annuitants before the close of any quadrennial examination 
period, shall be credited with an equitable share of the total undistributed 
surplus in hand at the close of the previous fiscal year of the Fund. The 
amount of such share shall be conservatively estimated by the Actuary 
of the Fund, and the decision of the Board of Pensions and Relief thereon 
shall be final. 

5. If, in any case, the Contribution by the Pastoral Charge required 
in { 493, § 1, be made in part in any year, then the ‘‘Allocation” in that 
case, and for that year only, shall be reduced proportionately, and the 
decision of the Board of Pensions and Relief with regard to the amount 
of the reduction shall be final. 

§ 6. Failure of a member of the Fund to make an annual personal 
Contribution thereto equivalent to at least 214 per cent of his “Support,” 
on or before December 31 of any year, shall not affect the annual ‘‘Alloca- 
tion” to his ‘Service Annuity” credit, but shall disqualify him for par- 
ticipation in the next quadrennial “Allocation” of surplus. ; 

§ 7. The right to participate in the annual “Allocation” to the “Service 
Annuity’”’ credit of members of the Fund shall be suspended during Leave 
of Absence duly granted by an Annual Conference, or attendance at school 
without salaried relationship to a Pastoral Charge; provided, however, 
that this limitation shall not affect the quadrennial Allocation in such cases 


11. RELATION OF THE FUND AND ORIGINAL PENSION SYSTEM 
(a) Limitations 
{ 502, §1. The provisions of the Discipline regarding the ‘Original 
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Pension System” and acts of the General Conference amendatory thereof, 
shall not govern the Fund, nor have any application thereto, except as 
may be expressly provided in the legislation pertaining to the Fund. 

§2. Subsequent to the establishment of the Fund, changes in scales 
of benefits, and tables used for valuation of benefits, shall be made only 
by the Board of Pensions and Relief, after publication of same in the 
official papers of the Church, at least six months previous to the time 
such changes become effective. This provision shall not be construed 
so as to apply to the scale of “Allocation,” which may be modified an- 
nually, if necessary, by the Actuary of the Fund in accordance with the 
amount available for such purpose. The scale of Contributions shall 
not be subject to change except by action of the General Conference, 
taken upon request of the Board of Pensions and Relief. ; 

§ 3. “New Entrants” shall not be entitled to make any claim upon 
the Annuity Funds of the ‘Original Pension System,” but may be granted 
Necessitous Relief thereunder by action of the Annual Conference. 


(b) Accrued Obligations 


{ 503, §1. All accrued obligations of ‘Previous Entrants” shall be 
provided by the Annual Conferences under the “Original Pension Sys- 
tem’ unless the actuarial equivalent of each of such obligations shall 
be transferred to a reserve fund, the principal and interest of which shall 
be used for the purpose of amortizing such obligations. : 

§ 2. The Board of Pensions and Relief is hereby authorized to func- 
tion as a reserve funding agency on behalf of such Annual Conferences 
as may desire to transfer to it any or all of their annuity obligations at 
a fixed rate of annuity per year of service. 

§ 3. The Board of Pensions and Relief is hereby directed to Prono 
campaigns throughout the Church with a view to early funding of obliga- 
tions accrued on account of “Previous Entrants.” 


12. FISCAL 


§ 504, §1. Interest earned by the investments of the Fund shall 
be distributed annually as of December 31, according to the rules and 
accounting usages of the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

§ 2. The Fiscal Year of the Fund shall be the calendar year. 


SUPPLY PASTORS 


VIII. Suppty Pastors’ DEPARTMENT 


{ 505, §1. There shall be established on January 1, 1929, a separate 
department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund to be called the 
Supply Pastors’ Department. 

§ 2. Supply Pastors under age 40, after the completion of not less than 
two full years of service as a Supply Pastor, and after passing a physical 
examination satisfactory to the medical department of the Board of 
Pensions and Relief, on recommendation of the Annual Conference may 
be admitted to membership in the Supply Pastors’ Department of the 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, under the following special provisions 
and limitations: 

§ 3. During each year in which a member of the Supply Pastors’ De- 
partment of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund shall serve a Pastoral 
Charge as its Pastor, such Charge shall comply fully with the require- 
ment regarding Contributions to the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 
See J 498, § 1. 

§ 4. Supply Pastors shall be permitted to make personal Contribu- 


tions to the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund. See § 494, § 1. 
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§ 5. Pastoral Charges served by Supply Pastors who are not members 
of the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund shall comply fully with the requirement regarding the apportion- 
ments for Conference Claimants. See 4 337. 

§6. The Board.of Pensions and Relief shall provide out of available 
income for Supply Pastors, who are members of the Supply Pastors’ 
Department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, a scale of benefits 
approximately equivalent to one-half of the benefits provided for mem- 
bers of Annual Conferences who are members of the Ministers’ Reserve 
Pension Fund. The remainder of such income shall be placed in the 
Embury-Strawbridge Fund. See § 9. 

§ 7. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall make such rules and regu- 
lations regarding relationship to the Supply Pastors’ Department of the 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, and retirement status of Supply Pas- 
tors, as it may deem expedient. 

§ 8. All accounts of the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund shall be kept separate from, and independent of, 
the accounts of members of Annual Conferences. 

§ 9. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall create, increase, and main- 
tain a special fund to be called the Embury-Strawbridge Fund, the income 
of which, together with such additional amounts as may be secured for 
the purpose, shall be used by the Board for the relief of aged and needy 
Supply Pastors who have completed at least ten years of ministerial 
service as Supply Pastors in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and their 
widows and minor orphan children. 
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TECHNICAL REPORT ON THE PENSION SITUATION, 
WITH TEXT OF A NEW PLAN 


Prepared by Rev. Thomas A. Stafford, Statistician and Actuary 
of the Board 


February 15, 1928. 


To the Rev. J. B. Hingeley, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 
Board of Pensions and Relief: ; 


Dear Str: Acting under your instructions and pursuant to 
the provisions laid down in 4590, Discipline 1924, at the begin- 
ning of this quadrennium, the task was undertaken of examining 
critically and reconstructing along reserve lines the existing 
system for the support of Conference Claimants. 

The magnitude and complexity of the problems involved 
made it plain at the start that the work should be done with 
due regard for scientific principles. From time to time during 
its progress, we have consulted with eminent pension specialists. 
Valuable counsel has been received from the late Mr. J. H. 
Nitchie, Consulting Actuary, Chicago; Mr. Henry Moir, Actu- 
ary, Church Pension Fund, Protestant Episcopal Church; Dr. 
H. L. Rietz, Professor of Mathematical Statistics, University 
of Iowa, and Mr. George A. Huggins, Actuary and Counsellor 
of the Congregational, Presbyterian and other Church Pension 
Funds. Most of the mathematical calculations have been per- 
formed by Miss Irene E. Flesner, an actuarially trained mem- 
ber of our own staff. Under your direction numerous Confer- 
ences and group meetings have been held at various points in 
the United States in order to submit every important proposi- 
tion to consideration of the ministers and laymen. Candid 
approach has brought us many worthwhile and constructive 
suggestions from the field. 


I. THE OriIGINAL PENSION SysTEM 


For twenty years (1908-1928) the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has operated an assessment-endowment type of pension 
system, without contributions from the beneficiaries. At the 
time of the institution of the system httle or nothing was known 
in ecclesiastical circles in America with reference to the applica- 
tion of actuarial science to the solution of pension problems. 
Consequently the Original Pension System was inaugurated 
without any serious attempt to measure the probable outcome. 
It had been expected (1) that the pension being based on a 
fraction (1/70) of the average cash salary of the Annual Con- 
ference, it would vary in exact ratio thereto, thus providing 
desirable flexibility in the benefits; (2) that the major and 
most dependable source of income would be the collections from 
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the pastoral charges—a reliance upon tax-collection similar to 
that found in state and municipal systems; (3) that provision 
for income from endowment funds would materially lighten the 
annual apportionment load; (4) that the pension lists of. the 
Annual Conferences would remain practically static in. the 
future, or increase very slowly; (5) that local administration: 
would largely eliminate overhead expense; (6) that the care. 
of accrued obligations would work out naturally in some un- 
known way. Unfortunately, these expectations have been 
incompletely fulfilled; the annuity rate payable has not risen 
commensurately with the prescribed disciplinary annuity rate; 
the collections from the pastoral charges have been rather mer- 
curial, the produce of the Book Concern even more so; the 
attempt to make endowment income catch up with ever-increas- 
ing’ liabilities looks a bit like a race between a tortoise and a 
hare; the pension lists have increased far beyond expectations ; 
the overhead cost of local administration, of permanent funds 
often consumes a considerable fraction of the income; the un- 
funded obligations for past services of men on the active lists 
have grown steadily heavier ever since the inauguration of the 
system. The general condition of the system at present hints 
at insolvency. Indeed, if the so-called “annuity claims” were 
real obligations enforceable at law, a receiver would have to be 
appointed for most of the Annual Conferences. The power 
to default has been at the heart of the system from the begin- 
ning, and although there have been good intentions and senti- 
ment a-plenty, the significant fact remains that repudiation on 
a distressing scale exercises a blighting effect in all but a few 
Annual Conferences. The existing disciplinary promise of a 
stipulated pensiom can be broken; it has been broken, and it 
will continue to be broken as long as the system remains on a 
hand-to-mouth basis without reserves sufficient to guarantee the 
promises. 

Default is the safety device that protects the Conferences; . 
but the individual retired minister pays the price. Therefore, 
it seems idle to speak of the present system as non-contributory: 
In actuality, the system forces a contribution from the minister 
when he can least afford it—in the time of age and feebleness. 
Eloquent proof of this is found in the fact that two-thirds of 
the claimants received individually less than $500 for a year’s 
support in the best year of its history. Advocates of the system 
have repeatedly called attention to the fact that the system 
would work admirably if the provisions of the Discipline for 
full apportionment and pro-rating were enforced. This is 
somewhat in the nature of a counsel of perfection, because it 
cannot be denied that the rigorous enforcement of these pro- 
visions would impose an intolerable burden on many Pastors 
and pastoral charges, especially in Conferences where there is 
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little or no help from endowment resources. In fact, the matter 
of apportionment has been badly compromised in practice, and 
so far as we can learn, there have been few serious attempts at 
pro-rating on the basis of the full legal apportionment. The 
Bishops, District Superintendents and Pastors generally receive 
their salaries in full; the retired ministers can bring no pressure 
and therefore depend pathetically on the tender mercies of 
their brethren; the laymen are largely unaware of the point 
of pinch and rebel against the high apportionments which in 
a few pastoral charges have been known to go as high as 40 per 
cent of the Pastor’s cash salary. Paradoxically, according to 
the law, everybody is to blame; in the nature of the case, 
nobody is to blame. 

The trouble is inherent in the character of the system. To 
quote Dr. Rietz with reference to another pension system, one 
might say that “viewed from the standpoint of sound finance 
and of having the necessary reserves to carry out the payment 
of pensions as provided in the law, there is an immense defi- 
eiency in the existing funds. The financial provisions are 
entirely inadequate for paying the stipulated pensions when 
due.” The lack of reserves growing concurrently with the 
growth of assumed liabilities is the real root of the trouble. 

There are other defects in the system that interfere with the 
smoothness of its operation. We might mention a few: (1) 
freedom of transfer of ministers from Conference to Conference 
in an unconnectional pension system which frequently results 
in serious “dumping” of claims on certain Conferences; (2) 
the scheme of apportionment being based on the figures of the 
previous year frequently produces revenue quite inadequate to 
finance the increased claims one year hence; (3) owing to the 
local and diverse character of administration, some Conferences 
pay quite high pensions for a normal period of service, while 
others pay very low pensions for similar periods, thus tempting 
migration from the weaker to the stronger Conferences; which, 
under our polity, can be accomplished without consent of the 
Conference; (4) unpredictable fluctuations in the amounts of 
annuity payable from year to year with its demoralizing effects 
upon the beneficiaries; (5) lack of proper accounting and check- 
ing in many Boards of Conference Stewards in which the work 
is done under pressure during the Annual Conference session ; 
in some cases the Conference Stewards preserve no records 
worth the name; occasionally, one finds large amounts of money 
handled without audit or check of any kind; (6) occasional 
misinterpretation and misapplication of existing law, which 
tends to increase the cost of the system, by admitting claimants 
to annuities for which they are not legally qualified; (7%) sub- 
stantial losses from Permanent Funds of a minority of Annual 
Conferences through injudicious investments. 


” 


tT. 
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In spite of its inherent defects, its prospective embarrass- 
ments, and fifty-seven varieties of administration, it is marvyel- 
ous that the system has worked tolerably well. The fact that 
it is now paying out annually more than $3,000,000 excites the 
admiration of other religious bodies. It speaks volumes for 
Methodist loyalty. In certain Annual Conferences distinguished 
leadership has produced remarkable results which it would be 
grossly unfair to ignore. A statesmanlike grasp of the situa- 
tion in true perspective need not militate against due gratitude 
for past accomplishment. : 

Other leading denominations have already realized the dan- 
gers involved in the operation of a decentralized pension system 
on a current assessment basis, and it is very significant that 
several of them have already adopted actuarial pension systems 
and most of the others are engaged in studies with a view to 
similar conversion-——the ulterior motives in each case being 
economy and stability. It is quite evident that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church cannot afford to lag behind the other denom- 
inations in taking this important step. — 

It should be noted that the Churches which have already 
converted their pension systems have compromised in the matter 
of providing for accrued liabilities for the past years of service 
by adopting a basis of settlement that could be financed with- 
out serious difficulty. Owing to the low pension standards they 
had in effect at the time of conversion, the provision for accrued 
liabilities by a national campaign did not present supremely 
difficult problems. However, in the case of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the standards have been raised so high in many 
of the Annual Conferences that it is out of the question to 
provide immediately in a wholesale way for the funding of the 
accrued liabilities. It was this consideration that had a deter- 
mining influence upon the character and scope of the new pen- 
sion plan which has been devised in such a way as to develop 
gradually along evolutionary lines, making compound interest 
a large factor in the production of the pensions and by slow 
and steady accumulation of adequate reserves providing for 
ultimate stability of the whole pension structure. It was felt 
that the problems involved in the present complex and decentral- 
ized administration could be solved best by the gradual disap- 


pearance of the old system and its replacement by a sound 


reserve system which would eliminate most if not all of the 
defects of the assessment-endowment type. It seemed hopeless 
to cure the existing situation by the amendment of the old 
system because of the faulty assumptions involved in its struc- 
ture. This much having been decided definitely, the next point 
in order was to determine the character of a pension system that 
would be best suited to the peculiar polity and usages of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Early in the present quadrennium careful analyses were 
made of the leading pension systems that have been devised for 
ecclesiastical groups, with especial attention to the reserve sys- 
tems in use in the various branches of the Wesleyan Church 
in Great Britain and her dominions, several of which have been 
quite stable for a considerable period. 

We are indebted to Mr. Huggins for the following analysis 
of pension plans of various denominations in the United States 
of America: 


ANALYSIS OF PENSION PLANS OF VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


I. Reserve Pension Plans in Operation: 1. Church Pension 
Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Local church pays 
annual dues equivalent to 744 per cent of the salary basis. No 
contributions from ministers. Pension credits for prior service 
funded by initial fund of over $8,000,000. 

2. Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers. Ministers’ 
dues equivalent to 6 per cent of the salary. After the first year 
of membership a share of the distributable income from the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund, as applicable towards paying the min- 
isters’ dues. The amount of the credit in 1928 is $90, with 
the limitation of 90 per cent of the ministers’ dues. The local 
Church is expected to pay one-half of the ministers’ dues. 

3. Relief and Benefit Board for Baptist Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries. Ministers’ dues equivalent to 6 per cent of the salary. 
After the first year of membership the Board finances part of 
the ministers’ dues, 70 per cent at this time. This money comes 
from special gifts, income from endowment funds and a place 
in the benevolence budget of the Church. 

4, Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. 8. A. Ministers’ dues equivalent to 214 per cent of the 
salary. Local churches contributing an amount equivalent to 
71% per cent of the salary. Credits for prior service financed 
out of Laymen’s Committee Fund. 

Il. Proposed Reserve Pension Plans (subject to change) : 
In the following proposed new plans, the basis of dues is a 
percentage of the salary. 

1. Executive Committee, Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief, Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. (Southern). Minis- 
ters’ dues, 24 per cent; Churches’ contributions, 7% per 
cent. 

2. Board of Pensions and Relief of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Churches’ dues graded, but averaging about 8 per 
cent; Ministers’ dues, 2% per cent. 

3. Board of Ministerial Relief of the Disciples of Christ. 
Ministers’ dues, 214 per cent; Churches’ contributions, 8 per 
eent.! 

4. Board of Pensions of the Norwegian Iutheran Church 
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Ministers’ dues, 214 per cent; Churches’ contributions, 8 per 
cent. 

5. Department of Ministerial Relief of the General Board 
of the Church of the Nazarene. Ministers’ dues, 244 per cent; 
Churches’ contributions graded, averaging about 6% per cent. 

6. Board of Ministerial Relief of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. Mivisters’ dues, 2% per cent.; 
Churches’ contributions, 7% per cent. 

?. Ministers’ Fund of the Reformed Church in America. 
Income from an Endowment Fund to be supplemented by pro- 
posed contributory plan to provide additional benefits. Per- 
centages of contributions not yet tentatively agreed upon. » 

8. Pension Fund of the Reformed Church in the U. S. A. 
Under consideration. A plan with 214 per cent from ministers 
and 7% per cent contributions from the Churches. 

9. Relief and Annuity Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Ministers’ dues 244 per cent and churches’ contri- 
butions 8 per cent. 

III. Contributory Annuity Plans. There are in operation 
some contributory annuity plans where the members’ dues are 
equivalent to one-fifth of the cost of ‘providing the maximum 
annuity benefits, and the churches finance the other four-fifths 
through special gifts, income from Endowment Funds’ and a 
place in the Benevolence Budget of the church. These plans 
were started from 1907 on. They are gradually being closed 
to new members, because these plans were very lmited in the 
maximum schedules of annuity benefits provided ($500), and 
these were based upon service without regard to salary. The 
raising of the churches’ share of the cost has been difficult, 
because it has to be placed in the general budgets of the churches. 
These plans are being replaced by the larger reserve plans 
financed on more adequate bases, as outlined in Sections I and 
II. ; 

1. Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Le ene es 

2. Superannuation Fund of the Evangelical Church. 

3. Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers. 

4, Annuity Department of the Board of Ministerial Relief 
of the Disciples of Christ. 

5. Board of Pensions of the United Brethren Church. (Re- 
tirement Provision.) 

6. Relief and Annuity Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

%. Board of Ministerial Relief of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. 

8. Board of Ministerial Relief of the Reformed Church in 
the United States. 

We have to acknowledge our special indebtedness to the 
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officers and actuary of the Australian Methodist Church for 
valuable data received with reference to the excellent plan in 
effect in that body. Careful study was made of the Church Pen- 
sion Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The officers 
of the Fund very kindly placed at our disposal a wealth of 
exceedingly valuable data with reference to its construction and 
operation. The actuary and officers of the Presbyterian (North- 
ern) Fund placed in our hands much useful and interesting 
information regarding the pension situation in that Church 
and the character of their actuarial reserve plan. On the basis 
of these and other studies, the outlines of a new pension plan 
were drawn up, embodying features similar in many respects 
to those found in the reserve plans of the other churches, but 
adjusted with particular reference to the peculiar conditions of 
ministerial service in our Church. The problems involved, the 
principles laid down, and the technique indicated, are discussed 
in detail in the remainder of this report. 


Il. FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Growth of a Pension Roll. One of the fundamental prob- 
lems involved in the study of a pension situation is that of the 
disproportionate growth of the pension roll as compared with 
the growth of the entire body. This phenomenon has been 
observed in all pension systems that have been established long 
enough to indicate clearly the trend of experience. It is very 
puzzling to laymen to observe that a pension roll in a matured 
body frequently keeps on growing at an alarming rate when the 
active force in such body has begun to shrink quite definitely. 
The layman tends to assume that the number of members on a 
pension roll will remain approximately constant if the active 
force is not receiving a greater number of accessions than those 
necessary to maintain it wm statu quo. There is a fallacy 
involved in such reasoning arising from lack of consideration 
of the fact that an increase or decrease in the active force 
ordinarily will not register its influence on a pension roll 
until a period of time has elapsed thereafter approximately 
equivalent to a normal term of active service of an individual 
member. 

As a general rule, it may be stated that every list of pension- 
ers will keep on growing for approximately thirty to thirty-five 
years after the growth of the active force ceases, and the number 
of men entering the pension relationship in any given year 
can. be closely correlated with the number who entered upon 
active work thirty to thirty-five years back, making due allow- 
ance of course for the decremental effect of death. 

It is apparent from the actuarial studies made in connection 
with the present investigation that some of the older Confer- 
ences attained maturity years ago, and consequently the pension 
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list in such Conferences has become relatively stable. However, 
the majority of the Conferences are still unstable in the numer- 
ical strength of the active force and therefore a considerable 
increase in the already heavy claims may be expected. This 
unstable condition has been reflected from year to year during 
the present quadrennium in the constant increase of annuity 
claims. For instance, in the year 1924 the total annuity claims 
were $2,823,986. In the year 1927 they had increased to 
$4,413,915. During this period the average annuity rates have 
been practically stationary, while there has been a very substan- 
tial increase in the total number of claimants. The outlock for 
an immediate stoppage of this increase is not promising, because 
the unstable force of longevity enters into the problem in a 
rather serious way. An actuarial investigation made recently 
by the Board of Pensions and Relief reveals the fact that during 
the past twenty years the “complete expectation of life” of a 
Methodist Episcopal Minister at age 65 is 12.75 years, whereas 
the “complete expectation” of male lives at a like age, according 
to McClintock’s Tables of Mortality Among Annuitants, is one 
year less. The addition of the cost of a year’s annuity for every 
member of the pension roll of an Annual Conference puts a 
serious extra strain upon its resources. Eminent vital statisti- 
clans give us no comfort or ground for hope that there will be 
immediate relief at this point. It is well known that, owing 
to the improved technique of preventive medicine and public 
hygiene, a notable addition has been made to the “expecta- 
tion of life” of the general population, and the end is not 
in sight. The following quotation is of interest in this con- 
nection : 

“One of the most notable achievements in the eventful half 
century since Pasteur has been the increase in the average dura- 
tion of life in the United States. At present the average length 
of life is 58 years. Public health experts predict that the 
average years of man will continue to lengthen as time goes on. 
At a recent convention of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University gave a 
schedule of how the duration of life should increase in the 
years to come, assuming that a hundred-year average duration 
is the attainable limit. In 1930 the average length of life will 
be 61; in 1940, 65; 1950, 69; 1960, 72; 1970, 75; 1980, 78; 
1990, 80; 2000, 82. In the distant time of 2100 nearly every- 
body should live until 94 years of age. Professor Fisher pointed 
out that increases in length of life were being made at an amaz- 
ing rate at the present time. The pace for the quarter of a 
century just past was forty years increase per century, whereas 
it was only four years per century in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries.” (See Current History, April 19, 1927. 
Article on Recent Scientific Progress.) 
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If these projections are reliable, as we have fair reason to 
believe, it is evident that a select class of life risks such as min- 
isters will exhibit a greater degree of longevity than the general 
population. The significance of this statement is portentous 
and indicates the necessity for an ultra-conservative policy with 
reference to fixation of age of retirement and rates of annuity. 

If the new pension plan is adopted in its present form, it is 
evident that the first considerable group of pensioners thereunder 
will not appear until, say, the year 1965. If, meantime, a 
substantial increase of longevity occurs, all of the present annu- 
ity tables will be obsolete. It is apparent then that the flexi- 
bility of the new Plan in providing for the revision of the 
annuity rates from time to time, so as to bring them into con- 
sonance with the shifting “force of mortality” of a highly select 
group is very important. In fact, flexibility of a pension system 
at this point will prevent a serious accrual of fixed-in-advance 
obligations which might easily get out of balance with offsetting 
reserves, unless a commensurate increase of contributions were 
required to be made sufficiently in advance to become really 
effective. The outlook with reference to the longevity of min- 
isters had a strongly determining influence in fixing the char- 
acter of the pension part of the new Plan. 

2. Personal Contributions. Practically all of the recently 
instituted actuarial systems have made-provision for personal 
contribution by the ministers, the principal exception to this 
rule being the Church Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which requires the entire cost of the pension benefit to 
be borne by the parishes. There seems to be widespread con- 
viction among our laymen today that ministers should share 
substantially in provision for their own old age. In view of 
the fact that they are receiving much better salaries than for- 
merly, and that in many cases the salaries and emoluments are 
considerably in excess of the average income of the members of 
their congregations, it is generally believed that they should 
contribute somewhat to their pensions. One of the disadvan- 
tages of a scheme of personal contributions is the difficulty and 
cost of collection, especially from ministers employed on the 
weaker charges. It is true that moderate pensions can be pro- 
vided at an annual average cost of approximately 5 per cent 
of the pastoral salary during active service, but in order to 
round out this pension to something approximating “a com- 
fortable support,” it is necessary to ask for the co-operation of 
the ministers in building the accumulations for provision of the 
pension benefits. In the set-up of the new Plan the contribu- 
tion by the minister is practically voluntary, the only depriva- 
tion resulting from non-payment being the loss of the right to 
participate in the quadrennial distribution of ihe surplus-aris- 
ing through the operation of the system. Except for this con- 
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sideration, which is essential, the minister is left free to 
contribute or not as he pleases without any depreciating effect 
on the service pension. A minister who fails to co-operate at 
this point simply forfeits to the benefit of his brethren his 
part of the surplus arising in the operation of the Fund. It 
should be noted that in the case of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the pensions payable under their non-contributory 
system are naturally less in amount than those made possible 
by the additional payments asked from the ministers under 
the proposed Methodist Episcopal system. | 

3. Type of Pension Selected. Careful consideration of the 
usual type of fixed-in-advance pension which promises a benefit 
that is more or less exactly defined beforehand, and in which 
the risk is assumed that the contributions will be sufficient to 
produce the required reserves, convinced us that there are 
patent dangers involved in such plans. Pre-committal as to 
the exact amount of the pension payable, say, thirty-five years 
hence, compels an organization or institution to assume a fixed 
obligation, the ability to meet which is affected more or less by 
such variables as the shifting force of mortality, the renting 
value of money in the market, the co-operation of those respon- 
sible for payment of dues. 

An actuary framing a plan which fixes irrevocably in advance 
the amount and character of the pension is obliged to provide, 
for large margins of safety in his calculations, because the 
applicability of the tables which he uses in framing such a plan 
is bound to be more or less hypothetical. In framing a pension 
plan for a body of ministers in which there is apt to be consid- 
erable movement in the salary levels over a long period of years 
and in which longevity is steadily on the increase, it seems 
unwise to make committal in advance as to the exact amount of 
the pension. 

Careful consideration of the whole problem has convinced us 
that the adoption of some form of what may be called the 
“Accumulation-Purchase” type of pension is best suited to our 
denomination, which is singularly lacking in the homogeneity 
characteristic of most of the evangelical denominations in 
America. The “Accumulation-Purchase” type of pension may 
be defined as that in which contributions according to .a_pre- 
determined scale are required to be made to a custodial Fund 
during the period of active service, the trustees or other admin- 
istering officers of such fund investing the same conservatively 
and, at the termination of active service of the individual, the 
total accumulation standing to his credit in the accounts of the 
trustee is applied as the purchase money for a life annuity, such 
annuity being based on the amount of purchase money, the 
attained age of the prospective beneficiary, and tables of annuity 
values valid at the time of purchase. The strong point to be 
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made in favor of this type of pension plan is that it does not 
commit the institution to a contractual annuity obligation until 
the time of actual retirement, thus giving the underwriting insti- 
tution the benefit of up-to-date investigations with reference to 
mortality among annuitants. 

Some may object to this type of plan on the ground that, 
from the point of view of prospective beneficiaries, it is unsatis- 
factory for an institution to be unable to forecast the amount 
of pension benefits in advance. ‘The question may be raised, 
“Why cannot the amount of pension be determined in advance 
in the same way as the face value of a life insurance policy 
payable at death?” This objection can be answered by calling 
attention to the fact that companies issuing insurance on lives 
generally make their computations on the basis of the American 
Table of Mortality Experience, which, although it is out of 
date, is nevertheless extremely conservative for insurance pur- 
poses. The great recent increase in the longevity of the general 
population, and even greater increase in longevity of medically 
selected lives, as compared with that when Mr. Sheppard 
Homans prepared the American Table of Mortality, gives the 
insurance companies an increasing margin of safety. They 
know positively in advance that the present standards of meas- 
urement will afford more than ample reserves and surplus. 
However, the increased longevity of the American people has 
had a decidedly adverse effect on the annuity business of the 
insurance companies, so that it is almost a truism in insurance 
circles that “nobody makes any money out of annuities.” Ac- 
count must also be taken of conscious selection by applicants 
who are extraordinarily healthy. However, the deficit on the 
small amount of annuity business carried by the companies at 
a loss can be charged to the large surplus provided by the bulk 
of the insurance business. It ought to be perfectly obvious that 
an institution engaged in the business of providing annuities 
only, or in which the bulk of the contractual commitments are 
of the annuity type, must exercise great care in the assumption 
of such obligations when there are no contingent reserves to 
offset adverse experience. 

As a matter of fact, no pension fund for ministers has been 
proposed on any considerable scale which indicates in advance 
the exact pension that will be payable upon attainment of age 
of retirement. So far as we know, most'of the proposed actu- 
arial reserve pensions depend upon the individual salary of the 
minister and are calculated in some such way as the following: 
1% per cent of the average salary of the individual minister 
multiplied by his years of service. It is evident that in a for- 
mula like this the average salaries of the ministers cannot be 
indicated in advance. Therefore, it is also impossible to indi- 
cate in advance what the pension will be. 
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Caution: The illustrations inserted in this table must be regarded as exhibits and 
not as guarantees. The calculations have been made with great care. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PENSIONS FOR 36 YEARS OF SERVICE BY 
NEW ENTRANTS 
Assuming age at entry to be 28, age at retirement to be 65, and wife to be 4 years 


younger. Survivor in each case, whether male or female, to receive two-thirds of Pension 
stated in table. 


Years of “Support”’ ‘Support’? ‘‘Support’’ ‘‘Support’’ “‘Support’’ “Support” 
Service Case 1 Case 2 Case 3 Case 4 Case 5 Case 6 

Dd Sook SYS Ee. VTE $500 $700 $900 $1, 200 $1,500 $1, 500 
DUR ee Sie STE iayeew Riera 500 700 900 1,200 1,500 1,500 
DEANE Gat clout atacand Ak 500 700 900 1, 200 1, 500 1,500 
ceeds (5 a PRES coe 600 850 1,100 1,500 2,000 2,200 
Dee ne tans Pee es 600 850 1,100 1,500 2,000 2,200 
Gitar tees oper s cisre.end 600 850 1,100 1,500 2,000 2,200 
CSS ROSE Sere 700 1,000 1,300 1,800 2,500 2,900 
StISSLUVLANEL. thie 700 1,000 1,300 1,800 2,500 2,900 
Meare balay Sn esas Re 700 1,000 1,300 ihe 2,500 2,900 
LHe. “CAA SMe 800 1,150 1,500 2,100 3,000 3,600 
Ye oy ceaieticy . caters. te ares 800 1,150 1,500 2,100 3,000 3,600 
ibe eth it cen Sar ee 800 1,150 1,500 2,100 3,000 3,600 
SS 8 Boe A ee 900 1,300 1,700 2,400 3,500 4,300 
BR aS ee at eee 900 1,300 1,700 2,400 3,500 4,300 
deen etree tacos 900 1,300 1,700 2,400 3, 500 4,300 
WGp cots fered cee stapns 8 6 1,000 1,450 1,900 2,700 4 5 
i176 SAR apie pee panies ae 1,000 1,450 1,900 2,700 4,000 5,000 
RoE ap sy SEAS OS Re eae 1,000 1,450 1,900 2,700 4, A 
i svar ura shanna cas 1,100 1,600 2,100 3,000 4,500 5,700 
D0iae bee UR. 1,100 1,600 2,100 3,000 4,500 5,700 
DUG ra ey ss Fhe och chy 1,100 1,600 2,100 3,000 4,500 5,700 
De AeA sig. sha hegre Rinne 1,200 1,750 2,300 3,300 5,000 6, 300 
7a 8 We ES ATER SEB TE 1,200 1,750 2,300 3,300 5,000 6,300 
AES EM acorn cot hase 1, 200 1,750 2,300 3,300 5,000 6, 300 
20). tas eee ees 1,300 1,900 2,500 3,600 5,500 7,000 
QWGyirk crescrersarptatire sos, « 6s 1,300 1,900 2,500 3,600 5,500 7,000 
5. ROR. Rete = eine ~ See eae 1,300 1,900 2,500 3,600 5,500 7,000 
QB VEIT WS .. aER 1,200 1,750 2,300 3,300 6,000 7,700 
OD a atonay de atase pusueheoe Fx 1,200 1,750 2,300 3,300 6, 000 7,700 
SOR ae on Se eat 1,200 1,750 2,300 3,300 6,000 7,700 
Si oho erasers ee 1,100 1,600 2,100 3,000 5,500 8, 
BOE AT orien ae 1,100 1,600 2,100 3,000 5, 500 8,000 
Sa deed hls ved 1,100 1,600 2,100 3,000 5,500 8,0 
BU Boers er ee 1,000 1,500 2,000 2,500 5,000 8,000 
BES ks Cai ate ae 1,000 1,500 2,000 2,500 5,000 8,000 
SO ares ty gzacane Page: é 1,000 1,500 2,000 2, 500 5,000 8,000 
(a) TotalSupport.... $34,200 $49,650 $65,100 $91,200 $144,000 $186,600 
(b) Average Support.. 950 1,379 1, 808 2,533 4,000 5,183 
(c) Income Ann...... 142 206 269 376 540 713 
(d) Service Ann...... 601 691 763 879 1,076 1,173 
(e) Total Pension.... 743 897 1,032 1, 255 1,616 1, 886 
(f) Item (d) as a per 

cent of (b)........ 63% 50% 42% 35% 27% 22% 


The most exact answer that can be given to any man who 
asks what his pension will be, is that it will be determined 
according to this general formula. In the system proposed by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is safe to say that if anyone 
cares to hazard a guess as to what the trend of his salary is 
likely to be, then a very close estimate of the pension can be 
made by projecting the necessary calculation of accumulations 
on the basis of the given data. In other words, in the absence 
of advance knowledge of salary, practically as good an estimate 
can be made in the one case as in the other, so that there is no 
real disadvantage arising from the lack of an exact formula in 
the “accumulation-purchase” plan, as you will see by reference 
to above table in which a practical demonstration is given in 
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six hypothetical cases, the rate of annuity for purposes of exhibit 
being based on McClintock’s Tables of Mortality Among Annui- 
tants, ages taken two years younger, and an assumption of 4 
per cent interest earnings. 

4, Pension Equality. In laying down the lines of the new 
pension plan, it was necessary to take considerable account of 
the tradition of pension equality which has been firmly held 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church for many years. We have 
a few strenuous advocates of absolute equality who argue that 
irrespective of salary or location, all retired ministers should 
be on an absolutely equal footing throughout the Church. Obvi- 
ously this doctrinaire position will not bear close analysis. 
The great divergence in living conditions, in the purchasing 
power of money, in educational preparation and industry of 
ministers, makes such a proposition seem more or less absurd. 
If we were dealing with homogeneous conditions in a compact 
body, this proposition might have some show of reason, but 
it is a significant fact that we have met with very few ministers 
who care to advocate it. On the other hand, with considerable 
show of reason, there has been a demand from many quarters 
for a continuation of the present system of providing for equal 
pensions for equal terms of service within the bounds of each 
Annual Conference. In this proposition we are dealing with a 
group that is usually homogeneous and compact in a geographic 
sense, so that the conditions and costs of living are very much 
more nearly equal than is possible in a nation-wide distribution 
of cases. 

The advocates of this type of equality point out that the 
natural thing to do would be to continue the present policy 
of the Church, with the difference that in the new reserve plan 
such equal pensions would be financed on a reserve basis. How- 
ever, viewed in its broad aspects, there seem to be weighty argu- 
ments against the continuation of the present type of local 
equality. The maintenance of such local equality presents a 
real difficulty in the administration of a centralized plan because 
it would compel the administering body to make 100 separate 
distributions of pension credits annually instead of one distri- 
bution based on a universal scale. Again, there is considerable 
demerit involved in local equality, because there may be an 
extraordinary disparity between the pensions produced in two 
contiguous Conferences for a similar period of service. A Con- 
ference fortunate enough to have a metropolitan district or two 
within its borders could outstrip greatly a contiguous Confer- 
ence which is mainly rural in character, because the average 
pension credit would be greater in the former Conference as 
compared with the latter. : 

Not only that, but the fact that compound interest would 
provide more than 50 per cent of the pension would tend to 
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widen the disparity between equally worthy neighbors. Indeed, 
if under the present system, all the Annual Conferences were 
to pay the disciplinary rate in full, this disparity would be 
clearly seen and would lead to discontent and agitation. In a 
considerable number of contiguous Conferences the difference 
in pensions for a normal period of service would be very sub- 
stantial. Unless Methodism is prepared to have a minority of 
its Annual Conferences placed in a highly selected class while 
the main body remains on much lower levels, this position 
must be abandoned, because its essential lack of democracy 
can be easily seen when one considers the situation just indi- 
cated. True democracy must be laid out on broader lines unless 
we want to constitute a few Conferences as select clubs, so far 
as pension matters are concerned. Consideration for the high- 
est welfare of the greatest number of ministers in their old age 
led us to seek a more broadly democratic method of establish- 
ing pension credits. After much discussion of this problem 
in group meetings, we finally arrived at the conclusion that a 
scale of allocation, such as that proposed in 9501, §1 of the new 
Plan, would serve the interests of the greatest number of Meth- 
odist ministers in the best way. This scheme of allocation was 
worked out with the thought in mind that approximately one- 
half of all the members of the new Pension Fund should receive 
exactly the same pension for the same years of service, and in 
justifiable recognition of the fact that a considerable portion 
of the pension costs would *be carried by the more prosperous 
Churches, whose Pastors have to meet heavy financial and social 
demands, it was decided that a very gradual relative increase 
in the amount of pension credit should be made on account 
of service in the higher salaried charges. This is eminently 
reasonable and defensible. A comparison of the distribution 
of pensions under the old system with an ideal distribution of 
pensions expected under the new system, as illustrated in the 
accompanying chart (see page 436), which indicates the num- 
ber of men receiving various amounts under both systems and 
shows the shift of the greater bulk of the constituency to a much 
higher class and the withdrawal of all but a small minority 
from the lower pensions, is the best kind of demonstration of 
the broadly democratic effect of the proposed new pension Plan. 
In our judgment the average Methodist preacher will be much 
better served by the application of this principle of socializa- 
tion than by the continuation of a thoroughly exclusive policy 
of local equality which will provide high pensions for a small 
select minority and leave the majority of the ministers below 
the comfort line in old age. We believe that brotherhood is of 
the very essence of that splendid fraternity which we call the 
Methodist Episcopal ministry. A continuation of the inequi- 
ties of the present scheme and their greater accentuation 
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THE MINISTRY of the METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


AN ACTUARIAL INQUIRY 


Authorized and diregted to be made by action of the General Conference, 1924 
Please answer questions as of date, July 1, 1924 


MING NG icc persis scien chpetiretscoemen eee ssssasayornssemmesnmm—ne_ COMLEFENCE....ccceseorvvonsrarnnneneransnnnnncatovcvesvccs conecscessanetasens ons eaeetl 
Post Office Addereas.......-sscssscosescssecsoserseee 2a SR SA OR pe tea Sie Si ye I EN BP saesgiessisco 
2. Indicate by a cross (x) your classification on July 1, 1924, under each of the following three items: 
a. Relation to Conference: Effective Supernumerary Retired 0 
b. State in life: Single Oo Married o Widower J 
c. Appointment: Pastor o Dist. Supt. oO Special fre 
3. Length of your completed service until July 1, 1924, in the EFFECTIVE RELATION in the ministry of 
« the Methodist Episcopal Church................. years.....:......months, 
(CN. TB. Write anseers to number 4 in the three columns to the right) Leave this space blank 
4, Give as many of the following Sates as are srrnosele to oss case: ; 
a. Date of your birth : . (a) 
b. Was your wife living on ariaty 1, 1924°.. Ee ed aden! it $0, give 
date of her birth - 2 © od) 
¢. Date of your marriage toher + e(e) 


2 Date of Admission into FULL CONNECTION it in the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church - - (4) 
e. If admitted to the ministry in some other Church, give date 
of such admission as an ordeincd member. thereof o(e) 


f. If you are Retired, give date of Retirement -« « -) 
@ Date of birth of cach of your living children who were (a) 
under 21 ycars of age on July 1,1924 - oe? fie -() 


(2) 
«@) 
| BR Phe names of the children are not required. Please write thelr «“ 
agea if the ealumns to the right, in the order of birlh, begin 
ning with the eklest, 
«@) 
(6) 
@) 
(8) 
‘6.18 in the EFFECTIVE RELATION, state 6. If you are under 65 years of age, have you been cont» 
amounts paid annually to you as support, whether pletely disabled through sickness.or injury for @ 


in the pastorate, district superintendency or des period of SIXTY DAYS or more, during the calens 
tached work, using the form below. Do not dar bane 1923? 
include income from private property or fees: Yes O No Q 


Cont. Rental |Missfonary * . 
Year | <or™ | Velue ot |AidApotied| TOTAL ara If so, please give particulars: 
ending In Parsonage [on Support Le 


By ors. 


Co covers rerenstvveresserovecelivessoveensncegesccesstecsetoeseasssocnsseserece oon MONE 
(Duration of total | incapacity for work) hs 


Partial Complete Still 
. Recovery [}; Recovery (]; Disabled {): 


(Check state of recovery, etc., above, as of date July h. 4924) 


a 


7. Check present state of your Fe ee ohne Pele eee eae after referring to the explanation of terms given hereunder 
a. Good 1 b. Fair 0 ‘e. Poor 
(apparently normal) (minor ailments; otherwise good) (if under doetor’s care; or chronic condition) 


N. B. Please review above answers in order to make sure that data are correct. Should any explanations 
be needed, refcr to questions by number and give the additional information in the space below. 
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through the force of compound interest would certainly have 
a disintegrating effect on the connectional spirit. This impor- 
tant consideration exercised a determining influence in the 
adoption of the socialization principle by the Board of Pensions 
and Relief at its meeting held June 23rd, 1927. 

5. Missionary Group. ‘There are serious problems involved 
in the immediate inclusion of Foreign Missionaries in the Pen- 
sion system because of the difficulties involved in regard to 
money exchange and collection and provision of contributions 
corresponding to those made by the pastoral charge in the home 
field. Furthermore, the rates of disability and death in the 
different countries need to be investigated. Again, in the case 
of the European Conferences some of the members of our min- 
istry are located in countries where there are universal state 
pension systems in force and adjustments would have to be 
effected with the governments concerned in such cases. These 
and other important problems of a like nature will require 
separate investigation by an expert. There are also rather seri- 
ous problems involved in the financing of pensions for Home 
Missionaries working in fields like Alaska and elsewhere that 
need to be specially studied. For these reasons, the making of 
pension arrangements for Missionary workers has been deferred 
as matter to be taken up and arranged later by agreements 
with the Mission Boards. 


III. SraristicAL AND ACTUARIAL WorK 


Immediately after the General Conference of 1924, steps 
were taken to obtain reliable data with reference to the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. After studying care- 
fully the data schedules used in other actuarial examinations, 
the questionnaire reproduced in facsimile on page 438 was 
prepared and mailed to all ministers and probationers in the 
United States. About 80 per cent of these were returned sooner 
or later. Upon careful ‘examination we found many apparent 
errors and contradictory statements. The defective schedules 
necessitated a large amount of correspondence. One of the first 
tasks was to prepare and graduate the salary scale by ages. 
The crude figures showed a surprising degree of smoothness, 
probably due to the large number of lives involved. In order 
to obtain a smooth distribution that would do no violence to 
the sequence of figures in the original series, graduation was 
accomplished by means of a mathematical formula, the resultant 
figures agreeing very closely at practically all points with those 
in the crude distribution, and the total number in the group 
being the same in both cases. The following table exhibits 
the smoothed results: 
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Number.-of 
Effective Average 
Age Ministers Salary 
D4g Re ete 13 $1,335 
745 Pas ocd CL ABTS EMRE Sa ees 25 1,358 
26: eat. cee ee 40 1,423 
DY PoE TNS i. ty Ne OPE rs 59 1,497 
OSLO, SOLE a Es 79 1,573 
20. sitet eae 102 1,642 
30:5 basioviti eaten 126 1,718 
SL pine toss oe Pa 152 1,787 
a ti isc Ra 179 1,854 
BIAS, MEISE, Sus, 210 1,904 
34. ite. vtilolee teeta. 241 1,961 
Sta potned ete Been wer eA 272 2,012 
BION a See RS Bet ee 300 2,050 
B7- Um ant SAL 10 site 320 2,085 
SSE ALBERT VPRO 332 2,112 
SOR Prcerat cit cecnceaibc tat eek: 339 2,138 
AOR sy a sere Rc ia vain te, 340 2,163 
i: hb ROU Mee eet re Maes 341 2,187 
AD a er ee ee 343 2,214 
ADE GR. PTT, LAN 348 2,240 
(ECC as Cee eee te 354 2,270 
AOR ce ok Ribreo leer 361 2,304 
4G Sa seep te ae eee 368 2,330 
CV AR Pg fh3 47: ie 88 a 376 2,356 
Q3( aa 2roskko gy. VARIG 383 2,381 
BO RS ar Bes eg 390 2,405 
DA HAPS sess Aeros 398 2,423 
BIZ ai eheeavote 405 2,435 
Lr Bech at ee sae aaa te eh 412 2,430 
OSM. Ss TATAL IROL, MK 416 2,412 
Lt URE A ane SRERE AVA ee 418 2,390 
DS ii, ata. t | baa 413 2,361 
HOiggrrera tae. cise cet as 403 2,325 
Dee tinea til ee 385 2,290 
£5 ot IG CE RE: CBS tao 361 2,253 
BO). ABUL SUITS. TOEIE okt 334 2,220 
COT: UR. Seng Sty. 306 2,188 
Glib obey sattictyvepcocesquke i ori 280 2,159 
GPP serecrges rea NRT 6B. WRER TOE 255 2,128 
OSA Es ae at akeatesiees ee 231 2,101 
GF i! overwortar 207 2,070 
SSlostal:<oil Poo mite 182 2,040 
GOL corona ee 155 2,008 
oY Ae as Ree at 127 1,975 
6S Sh ee ee 101 1,951 
69.0. AVIRA Balai 78 1,934 
LOM LOVATL BOG AY IP, VN 58 1,923 
Thais off « Sladen Sights 43 1,917 
PEt erecrett tant Dorspotoe one 33 1,914 
if Ses aoe ometad sven 25 1,911 
TE an ere ea nenes 20 1,889 
TOS OUP, ESL EER ee 15 1,796 
AG op echcis try. febiat. eee 12 1,658 
TEL SO EN LO RRR AG 9 1,568 
Ova cose eurstinn cat aes 6 1,463 
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IV. PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF PLAN 


_ As the plan was drawn at first, the actuaries were requested 
to calculate the cost of providing for the entire body of ministers 
in the United States. The original plan as outlined in the 
booklet, “Essentials of the Plan,” printed August, 1926, called 
for a death benefit immediately to the widow, equivalent to 
three-fourths of her husband’s average salary received during 
the years up to five which he served in the effective relation 
immediately preceding his decease, with a maximum of $1,000; 
a disability annuity to a minister under age 65, equivalent to 
45 per cent of his average selary for the five years of effective 
service preceding disablement; maximum $1,200, minimum 
$300; an annual pension credit on account of service, ranging 
from 12 per cent on a minimum cash salary of $300 (plus 15 
per cent house rent equivalent) to a maximum of 4 per cent of 
salary and house rent equivalent in the higher ranges of salary. 
In the original plan provision was also made that widows 
receiving less than $300 annuity would be credited with a min- 
imum equivalent to that amount. Orphan children’s annuities 
were to be $75 until attainment of age 16, and, if continued in 
school beyond age 16 and until attainment of age 21, the annu- 
ity would be doubled. The cost of providing these benefits, as 
originally sketched, is shown in the following table, as a per- 
centage of the total salaries of all ministers: 


Per cent 
Death: Benefitanoisissis'). Lasissd A oka anls .65 
Disability, BeDett- cpacldu.t ctsbhaas al sieecie 1.00 
Widow’s Additional Annuity........... 45 
Children’s: Annuities, 22 ee Cae ~ 70 
Allocation: SIF. jar9 Le sOMinds. « SRNIO. TS 5.20 
8.00 


Based on the available age data, a careful actuarial estimate 
was made of the cost of funding into a reserve the outstanding 
obligations for pensions. Valuations were made on the basis 
of McClintock’s Table of Mortality Among Annuitants. and 
an assumed rate of interest earning equivalent to 4 per cent 
per annum compounded. In view of the investigation of lon- 
gevity of Methodist ministers already mentioned in this report, 
it was decided that the McClintock Tables needed adjustment 
in order to measure with a fair degree of accuracy the probable 
costs. The fact being known that the expectation of life of a 
Methodist minister at age 65 is about a year longer than that 
of an ordinary annuitant led to adoption of the principle of 
entering the Table for each case at two years younger than the 
actual attained age. The valuations were made on a generalized 
formula, it being assumed in its construction that at the time 
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of retirement each effective minister would have a wife four 
years younger than himself, and that on an average the duration 
of her service would be about 90 per cent of that of her husband: 
These assumptions were made on the basis of statistical inves- 
tigations conducted by our office. We found that the assump- 
tion that the wife at time of retirement will be on an average 
about four years younger than her husband is also true in other 
denominations. 

A careful study was made in order to obtain data with refer- 
enee to the expectation of having orphan children come on the 
annuity Fund at time of the father’s death. The statistics 
obtained in this investigation were carefully compared with 
those worked out in the ‘Presby terian studies by Mr. Huggins; 
also the study of the Episcopal clergy by Mr. Robert Henderson. 

The following exhibit shows the resulting estimate of expected 
costs for the given groups: 


Accrued 

Number Class Obligations 

3,413 Retired Ministers and their Wives.............. $18,043,618 

3,901 Widows! ).2EUG7, . ATOMS ARG OF JRE 10,539,143 

790 Whildrenws: 1 asa: tesla atts. Waadeeeee 207,414 
13,455 Effective and Supernumerary Ministers and their . 

WVCS en nti Nc eRe Osos eRe eins ie: peterson eee 39,388,107 

Totalrol, ons, a1, de. el. hedolade $68,178,282 


As soon as the figures pertaining to these valuations were 
placed in the hands of Annual Conference leaders, they created 
more or less alarm and called forth vigorous protest from many 
quarters against any attempt to place the entire membership 
under the Plan at once. It was felt that in the near future 
it would be impossible to fund the obligations for past service, 
and, as many Conferences are already keeping in force a rather 
strenuous program of current apportionments for Conference 
Claimants, it was felt that the inevitable increase of load due 
to the funding of the old and the caring for the annual pay- 
ments under the new system at the same time would ag a 
a serious financial strain. 

The Board of Pensions and Relief became fully convinced = 
the wisdom of modifying the program in such a way as to intro- 
duce the new reserve principle on a gradual basis that would 
involve only a small immediate addition to the current load. The 
actuaries were of the opinion that this could be done, and that 
beginning with the group of effective new entrants into Annual 
Conferences, following the next General Conference, during a 
period of thirty-five to forty years the entire group of effectives 
could be placed wholly under the protection of a reserve plan, 
meanwhile the old plan being permitted to operate as before, 
but on an ultimately diminishing scale. 
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V. REVISION oF PLAN 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Pensions and Relief, 
held February 16th, 1927, the actuaries were requested to recon- 
struct the plan basically, limiting its primary scope to new 
entrants and reducing the scales of contributions and benefits 
to a point consistent with the limited income to be expected. 
This was done and the actuaries reported to a Special Com- 
mittee Meeting held May 17th and 18th, 1927. At this meet- 
ing a committee consisting of about one-half of the membership 
of the Board examined the text of the report with minute care, 
and after making numerous adjustments, the revised text was 
presented to a Special Meeting of the Board held on June 22nd 

_and 23rd, 1927, at which it was re-examined in a thorough- 
going way and, subject to editorial retouching, was unanimously 
adopted. In briefest outline the major points of the Revised 
Plan are as follows: 

I. Membership of Fund. Class A—“New Entrants”—auto- 
matically become members of the Fund. Includes only minis- 
ters that enter into full membership in an Annual Conference 
in the United States after January 1, 1929. 

Class B—“Previous Entrants”—become members of the Fund 
conditionally, with consent of Conference, after medical exam- 
ination. Includes only ministers who are in full connection in 
an Annual Conference in the United States prior to January 
1, 1929. 


Note: Class B to be wholly under the ‘‘original pension system’’ of 1908 until their annual 
conference permits them to enter the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, and either 
sets up a reserve fund for their past services or obtains a waiver of annuity claim. 


II. Contributions. (1) Payments by: (a) Pastor, (b) Dis- 
trict Superintendent, (c) Bishop, (d) employee minister; equiv- 
alent to at least 21%4 per cent of: (a) Cash Salary; (b) Add 
15 per cent to Cash Salary if a parsonage be occupied; (¢) 
Add Missionary Aid, if any. Maximum payment, $200. 

(2) Payments by: (a) Pastoral Charge, (b) District; of a 
scale ranging from 6 per cent to 9 per cent, based as in (1). 
See 9493, §1 of Text of Plan. 

(3) Payments by Employer: On a scale equivalent to the 
amount of allocation credit for like salary, if pension only is 
desired; and if non-pension benefits are desired, the equivalent 
premium therefor to be fixed by Board of Pensions and Relief. 

(4) Payments by Episcopal Fund: $200 per annum for each 
Bishop who is a member. 

III. Retirement. (1) Optional with Annual Conference to 
retire a minister at age 65 or over. : 

(2) A member of the Fund may request retirement at the 
Conference nearest the sixty-eighth anniversary of his birthday, 
or after forty-five years of membership in the Fund. 
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IV. Pension. Provided on the “accumulation-purchase” 
principle. 

(1) Accumulation of the member’s personal payments at 4 
per cent per annum will provide “Income Annuity” portion of 
Pension. 

(2) Accumulation of Allocated Pension Credits, plus quad- 
rennial share of Surplus will provide “Service Annuity” por- 
tion of Pension. 

(3) Pension to be paid in full during joint lives of pension- 
ers and reduced one-third when either one dies. 

(4) Special provision for increasing the annuity of a young 
widow, at discretion of Board of Pensions and Relief, to an 
amount not to exceed a total of $300. 

V. Non-Penston Benefits. (1) Disabled Members under age 
65 to receive a Monthly Benefit according to scale, ranging from 
$25 to $65 per month. See 4499, §1 of Plan. 

(2) In case of death of minister before age 65, $500 to be 
paid to widow at once. 

(3) Annuities to children after death of father: ages up to 
16, $75 per annum; ages 16 to 21, $150 per annum. 

(4) In event of withdrawal, all personal contributions to be 
refunded, together with 4 per cent compound interest. 

Owing to inescapable limitations with reference to the data 
available, it was not found possible to fix costs for the foregoing 
restricted scheme with the same degree of accuracy as was feasi- 
ble in making the computations for the total body. Miss Ben- 
nett of the World Service Commission kindly furnished us with 
the most recent data in her hands with reference to ages and 
salaries of ministers at time of admission into Annual Confer- 
ences. The following unsmoothed table gives an exhibit of 
what may be expected year by year as the classes of new entrants 
come forward for membership in the Plan in the early years 
of operation: 


Number of Avera~e 
Ages New Entrants Salaries 
PA ehh toes Shap cath cota, OST SS 1 $1,200 
a hE a ag On HIRE s Le. 
QO tries.’ ahpriee ey. Sede. cee 5 1,360 
Le peeing ahisets 6 1,209 
oY, Wien SiS! at apieans Wihteaeic, Pe 5 20 1,344 
ya ated eee bes} USL fd 21 1,226 
Dio. do woe ae 24 1,510 
QT Hy seks GOERS Bao: 30 1,250 
Dah Pi karan see ee 35 1,425 
739 ees Cae ge inte Si eal 37 1,490 
BOATS ee: EM are 40 1,328 
Slecetayedesuens ee Ae 26 1,499 
OO ses ag Se. saskcors crises eyeuiee oe 28 1,420 
EB Renoir ae indi meres ih noe 8 27 1,463 
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f Number of Average 
- Ages New Entrants Salaries 
BOSE eR ea ES AM NS 18 $1,506 
Ss, Si ee ea 8 808 
DOTS, SD PN REAL 17 1,157 
one ied Se EOL EES 5: 10 1,026 
SORIA « EN a ee 10 1,203 
AQ Dees ee eae 8 1,573 
ik RE SORES Sse a 8 1,271 
ro ene CES Ree Bee 4 1,466 
CESS OX; eee ae. SO Pes Sn oe 8 1,129 
AA Po ccn wel Sere Pye chk 7 1,772 
PB aYid 20 mer Bas gate al ee 8 1,341 
AG Pah avy talretv ens t sees 4 1,740 
M erreiviies corer iets 1 2,300 
CASE A cn ERD Cee SPIER Ores 3 1,041 
Ch hes Baraat ROE REPENS Haar 1 1,610 
UE oer a reer 1 232 
1s) RO ees | eer 2 Cee 1, 1,150 
DOT eT Te 1 1,334 
Gas rai, Sele Phas bo 5e see 
Batt ee ee ae (oe 
DO ice move ee 1 529 
£3, OF SYESSISEST ENS. ae RAR RRP HARA fr EK 9A 
“0h, Urs terrae: See iieae: 355} ae Be 
CE GS Se ae. Sons RG Nee} 1 1,610 
SU; Sao ere ee eee ee rte 
US. Wes eri er eee oe aes Moe 1 472 
442 


We were greatly surprised at the extraordinary number of 
men at advanced ages who are received annually into the min- 
istry in the various Annual Conferences. It seems nothing short 
of folly to induct men into the regular ministry at ages above 
45, Reference to the graph on page 446 shows the force 
of compound interest. as applied to payments of a constant 
amount per annum, and demonstrates clearly enough to the 
merest tyro in finance that it takes the swing of a thirty to 
thirty-five-year period for the force of compound interest to 
assert itself in a marked way. 

Under a reserve system it will not be possible to care ade- 
quately for such men, because compound interest is an impor- 
tant factor in the achievement of results. This explains the 
provision in the new Plan that all men entering the Fund above 
age 45 will be required to have deposited for them in the Fund 
a substantial initial contribution. 
- The Plan was made flexible at several points, notably with 
reference to the Tables to be applied in the measurement of 
the different benefits. The preceding discussion of longevity 
establishes the fact that in order to be safe the administrators 
of the Plan must be at liberty to change the valuation standards 
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from time to time, especially those having reference to the 
annuity values and disability. The existing insurance standards 
for the measurement of death costs contain a wide margin of 
safety. Any future increase of longevity of ministers as a class 
will only tend to strengthen this margin of safety. On the other 
hand the present experience of the insurance companies with 
reference to the cost of total and permanent disability is some- 
what discouraging, and it is evident that great caution must be 
used in the provision of the disability benefits. Care must be 
taken not to admit applicants to disability benefits unless they 
can surely classify under the rather rigid language employed 
in the Text of the Plan. McClintock’s Tables of Mortality 
Among Annuitants, although standard in New York State, and 
many other States as well, is nevertheless nearly obsolete for 
our purposes. From a study of the expectation of. life there- 
under, as compared with another of more recent date, its inade- 
quacy is apparent. See following table: 


“CoMPLETE”’ EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


Males Females 

British British 

Annuitants Annuitants 

Age McClintock 1900-1920 McClintock 1900-1920 

13 Os ahh aOR 21.llyears 23.83years 24.53 years 27.57 years 
HSL Peas eh 1797881 20.09 << 205765" 23 (atin: 
GO ee4h09. aah Vein ea 16263 4). TLsgee ik ive 19.94 “ 
GD». Toes diodes deo. (ea See 13.94 “ 16.28 “ 
Mas ke recs 9.18 1% NO) eas UO 12.86 “ 
VOL. 20, LONG 6.96 “ 8.14 “ 8.44 “ 9.79 *§ 
SOME 0a. Z Bris - CO} ae ets 6, 30in i 718) 4 
Sol ersten th 3H Olas 4.66 “ 4564 es yale te 
DOs 2 Fe ete ou. cs DS Olan ta ty 3.49 “ BP yee Slide Le 
OOP arc. wit tices 1S Se Pielotie IPRS ot 2249). a 


VI. Cost oF ADMINISTRATION OF THE FUND 


We have been asked frequently what it will cost to administer 
the affairs of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, and whether 
or not such a Fund could not be more economically adminis- 
tered: by insurance companies. With regard to the first question, 
we can only give an opinion based on the experience of other 
funds of similar character. It is believed that the present staff 
of the Board of Pensions and Relief, with the addition of two 
or three moderate-salaried workers, will be quite sufficient to 
handle the new Fund for more than a decade. Present arrange- 
ments for the making of investments are quite ample for the 
handling of a volume many times larger with practically no 
increase in costs, so that it is fairly safe to assume that $10,000 
per annum in addition to the present income of the Board will 
be amply sufficient to cover the cost of salaries and equipment 
in this department. 
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With regard to the question as to whether or not a life insur- 
ance company could do the work more economically, it may be 
said that this is hardly possible. In the operation of the Min- 
isters’ Reserve Pension Fund there will be no selling costs. 
Collections from the pastoral charges will be made in the Annual 
Conference without expense. The reserve fund will be exempt 
from taxes and, as is customary in Church organizations, the 
salaries of the executives will be very low as compared with 
those paid by insurance companies. The chief objective in 
placing a fund of this character under the management of an 
insurance company is to obtain spread of risk over a large num- 
ber of lives, which is very desirable as a safety measure. How- 
ever, in the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, the number of 
beneficiaries will be very large when the fund attains maturity, 
so that’ the Church will be thoroughly safe in providing self- 
insurance under proper restrictions. 


VII. SrateE SUPERVISION 


It is highly desirable that an actuarial reserve pension fund 
. involving a large number of beneficiaries should be placed under 
State supervision in order to provide technical safeguards with 
reference to’ the maintenance of reserves on a scale commensu- 
rate. with assumed obligations; also for the purpose of main- 
taining an independent check on the character of the securities 
purchased in the investment of such reserves. The Church 
Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church has been 
under supervision of the State Insurance Commissioner of New 
York since its inauguration. While this Fund has been under 
highly competent management from the beginning, it neverthe- 
less has- been subjected voluntarily to independent, technical 
supervision and its remarkable success and stability is in no 
small degree attributable to this conservatism. It is believed 
that similar conservatism with regard to the proposed Reserve 
Pension Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church is thoroughly 
justifiable. Ultimately the Methodist Episcopal Fund will be 
much larger than the Protestant Episcopal, and as its obliga- 
tions would be of a similarly contractual character, it is neces- 
sary to insure strict supervision of the fund at all times. This 
is amply- provided for in the Text of the Plan. The Board 
of Pensions and Relief is an Illinois corporation. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the State of Illinois has no legislation in force 
at the present time providing for pension supervision of the 
character desired. This explains the general nature of the pro- 
vision for State supervision made in the Plan. In the absence 
of the necessary legislation in the State of Illinois, and failing 
success in obtaining it, it may be necessary to resort to incorpora- 
tion of the Fund in the State of New York, which has a pension 
law on its statute books. 
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VIIL. Commutation 


The word “commutation” is frequently used in actuarial par- 
lance to denote the exchange of one type of benefit for another. 
As applied to the Methodist Episcopal pension situation, it 
means the exchange of a variable pension related to individual 
service, average salary of the Conference, and annual income of 
the Conference Stewards, for a fixed pension based on a reserve 
deposited in advance and the attained age or ages of the benefi- 
clary or beneficiaries. A pension commuted on a reserve basis 
has several points in its favor. In the first place, it is guaran- 
teed, and the pensioner can depend absolutely on the amount 
of the benefit. In the second place, if the reserve has been prop- 
erly calculated, it will provide sufficient money to make all the 
payments of benefit without call for assessments. In the third 
place, the average cost of providing an annuity will be consid- 
_erably reduced, owing to the fact that the residuum of a Reserve 
Fund can be invested from year to year, and the interest applied 
to pension payments, whereas, in the assessment method of’ pro; 
viding income there is no chance of earning interest on current 
funds. Wherever it is possible to accomplish commutation by 
the conversion of permanent funds into reserve funds, it 1s 
advisable that this be done for the sake of economy. In Confer- 
ences where competent financial management is available, amor- 
tization funds can be operated within the Conference itself, or 
the Board of Pensions and Relief may be asked to perform this 
duty on a cost basis. However, in some Conferences there are 
rather serious legal difficulties involved in the commutation of 
permanent funds, especially those held by Preachers’ Aid Socie- 
ties. Until it is possible to demonstrate to the courts that the 
original uses of such trusts have dried up, there is not much 
likelihood of their conversion. Our advice on this point is 
“Hasten slowly.” 


IX. ENDowMENT FuNDs 


The establishment of Endowment Funds in the Methodist 
Episcopal system of pensions was based on the theory that 
through a proper adjustment between income from apportion- 
ments to the pastoral charges and from investments of perma- 
nent funds, the burden on ‘the charges would not be great. 
Unfortunately, rapid increase of costs and the consequent inade- 
quacy of current income was not foreseen. The increase of a 
pension list by one claim calling for, say, $800 per annum addi- 
tional would necessitate the increase of the Permanent. Fund 
by $16,000, assuming a rate of 5 per cent to be earned. 
When a Conference has five or six, or even more, additional 
claims of such amount in one year, it is clearly evident that 
a very great increase of permanent funds would be necessary. 
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In the absence of immediate increase in the permanent funds, 
there is no other resource left except to spread an increase of 
apportionments to the pastoral charges, which defers collection 
for one year, although the additional claims must be met at 
once. It is apparent that the endowment-assessment program 
is a haphazard, out-of-joint business at the best, and that endow- 
ments should not have a prominent part in the maintenance 
of a pension fund for a growing force. 

No doubt endowment funds will have a more or less perma- 
nent place in the relief economy of Methodism in the future 
and we think that their promotion for such an auxiliary purpose 
is a wise policy. A reserve pension scheme necessarily is re- 
stricted rigidly with regard to application of benefits, and espe- 
cially if it is under State Supervision, will be required to protect 
its reserves by obedience to the technical rules laid down for its 
management. It will be well, therefore, to have permanent 
funds in most of the Annual Conferences and to maintain and 
build them up in future years so that benevolently minded 
Methodists who have the interests of the ministers at heart 
may have a place to deposit gifts for the help of deserving cases 
in which the conditions have not permitted the provision of 
benefits on a scale sufficient to meet the needs. It is not possible 
to devise an actuarial pension scheme that will adequately take 
care of non-measurable emergencies. For instance, in the matter 
of disability it is well known that the highest incidence of disa- 
bility is ordinarily found among men suffering from tubercu- 
losis. It is highly desirable that disabled lives of this class be 
freed at once from the strain of providing for the cost of living 
and that it be made possible for them to obtain the best climatic 
and medical advantages available. At the present time, the lack 
of a relief fund to provide for moving expenses and other inci- 
dentals in such cases is a serious matter. In the past, many men 
of this type might have been saved for a long period of useful- 
ness in the ministry if there had been sufficient funds available 
to protect them at the start from the worry and physical strain 
incident to provision for living expenses. We have cited this 
class of cases as an illustration of a useful function for perma- 
nent funds for relief purposes in the future. 


X. DIvIDENDS 


It will be observed that the dividends to Annual Conferences 
from the produce of the Book Concern and the Chartered Fund 
have not been taken into account in any way in the set-up of 
the plan of the new Reserve Pension Fund. These are in effect 
annuities receivable and under existing law must be paid to the 
Annual Conferences. There is a constitutional inhibition with 
reference to the produce of The Methodist Book Concern and 
the Chartered Fund in §46, §6, Discipline 1924, which reads 
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as follows: “The General Conference shall not appropriate the 
produce of the Book Concern, nor of the Chartered Fund, to 
any purpose other than for the benefit of the Traveling, Super- 
numerary and Superannuated Preachers, their wives, widows 
and children.” ‘Apparently there is nothing in this constitu- 
tional provision that would prevent the appropriation of these 
dividends for the purpose of aiding in the provision of pensions 
and other benefits under the proposed new reserve pension sys- 
tem. However, we believe that this step should not be taken 
until all obligations to Conference Claimants under the original 
pension system have been discharged. 


XI. Suprty Pastors 


A study conducted by the Board of Pensions and Relief with 
reference to Supply Pastors shows that this form of ministry 
is on the increase. There are more than 4,000 Local Preachers 
and Supply Pastors in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Of this number it is highly probable that less 
than one-fourth devote their entire time to the work. Many 
Supply Pastors are students in college, farmers, merchants, 
professional men, etc. Relatively few of the men rendering 
this kind of service have any intention of entering the regular 
ministry. The character of this service is generally intermittent 
and frequently the opportunity to serve is distinctly limited 
according to the supply of regular ministers for whom the 
Bishops must find places. Ordinarily men who continue in 
service steadily as Supply Pastors have been unable to meet the 
requirements for entrance into an Annual Conference. Many 
of these have rendered very usefui service in certain fields in 
spite of their limitations. In fact, there are Annual Conferences 
where it would be difficult to man a considerable portion of the 
field if it were not for the service of such men. Cases have been 
known where a high grade man acting as a Supply Pastor has 
rendered better service than a member of an Annual Conference. 
Many of these men are content to accept appointment to fields 
that are not attractive to men with superior training. Appar- 
ently the Methodist Episcopal Church will need this type of 
ministry for many years to come, and elemental justice demands 
that for Supply Pastors who render a considerable period of 
service, provisions for pension, disability and other benefits 
should be made on a reserve basis under proper restrictions. 
Therefore, we have included a brief draft of a plan for Supply 
Pastors which is necessarily somewhat tentative because of the 
lack of exact data with reference to this group. The conditions 
of service, the lack of disciplinary control, and other questions 
of lesser weight were kept in mind in making the draft of the 
pension plan for Supply Pastors. ; 

It is proposed that Supply Pastors under age 40 who shall 


/ 
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have completed not less than two full years of pastoral service, 
after medical examination and recommendation by an Annual 
Conference, may be admitted to membership in a separate 
départment of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. The re- 
quirements with reference to contributions are exactly the same 
as those for regular members of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. The benefits are similar in type, but on account of the 
limited income, necessarily smaller. It is evident that with 
these restrictions the membership of the Supply Pastors’ Depart- 
ment of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund will scarcely ever 
be more than a few hundred at the outside. This will leave 
several hundred others with brief terms of service to be provided 
for as at present through a relief fund administered by the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. The number of ministers receiv- 
ing relief through this fund last year was eighty-nine and the 
number of widows was twenty-six. The average payment to 
disabled Supply Pastors was $87 and the average payment to 
widows was $77. The total distribution in 1927 was $9,730. 
The amount distributed is entirely too small and there is urgent 
need for the strengthening of this relief fund to a degree that 
will provide treble the amount of the present fund. Ultimately 
the operation of the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Minis- 
ters’ Reserve Pension Fund will reduce the demands on the 
relief fund to a comparatively negligible figure. Attention is 
called to the fact that Supply Pastors who are not members of 
the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund will be required to comply 
with all the disciplinary provisions for raising of money from 
the charges for Conference Claimants. 


XII. Fryat Worp 


~The text of the revised plan submitted herewith has been 
closely scrutinized by competent actuarial experts. Considering 
the existing financial situation in the Church, and the paucity 
of data available for mathematical projection of a plan of such 
limited initial scope, it may be regarded as safe, sound, fair and 
workable. It is flexible enough to adjust easily to changing 
conditions. It is conservative at all points where past experi- 
ence has shown the need: of stability. It is essentially simple 
in fundamental structure. The precise definition of detail in 
advance is wise and will prevent confusion. Lack of such pre- 
cision in the original plan has been a fertile source of trouble 
and has called for repeated amendment in order to eliminate 
obscurities. The indispensable underlying principle of the new 
plan is that outstanding obligation shall be balanced by equiva- 
lent reserves. This is fundamental; everything else is inci- 
dental. Without the use of this foundation principle, no pen- 
sion plan can be a permanent success. 

This new reserve plan is offered as a safe chart of future 
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pension policy. Nothing will be lost by a fair preliminary test 
_ of its provisions, working on the assumption that adjustments 


can be made. later in the light of experience, without damage ’ 


to either the interests of the members of the Fund or the Con- 
ference Claimants under the original system. 

T present this report with humble. acknowledgment. of..great 
indebtedness to the distinguished advisers already. mentioned, 


to preachers and laymen from. coast.to coast, to my co-laborers - 


in the office, and to yourself, with whom I have had the highly 
esteemed privilege of eo-working in a labor of love for the. best 


- 


{ 


interests of a great brotherhood—the ministers of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, 
Respectfully submitted, 
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> 
Proposep ENACTING RESOLUTION OF THE MINISTERS’ 
RESERVE PENsIon FuNnD 


Wuereas, The General Conference of 1924 declared that it was impera- 
tively necessary that fundamental constructive changes be made in the ~ 
present non-contributory system for the support of Conference Claim- 
ants, called attention to the fact that other Churches had found it neces- 
sary to adopt the contributory Reserve Pension principle, and directed 
that “The Board of Pensions and Relief be and is hereby authorized to 
make the actuarial investigation necessary to apply this principle to 
our present system; and after the Plan has been prepared by the actuaries 
and approved by the Board, it shall be submitted to the General Con- 
ference’; and 

WuEREAS, Through its Corresponding Secretary and Staff, guided by 
distinguished actuaries, the Board of Pensions and Relief, after extensive 
discussion throughout the Church, has prepared and with unanimous 
approval presented to the General Conference of 1928 the ‘Complete 
Text of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church.” Therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That we, the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, hereby approve the principle of providing in the future ade- 
quate reserve funds so as to protect and stabilize the pensions and other 
benefits of the retired and disabled ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the widows and orphans of Methodist preachers, and sanction 
the conversion of annuities for services rendered under “the Original 
Pension System” of 1908 into Reserve Fund annuities, whenever possi- 
ble; and urge that steps be taken in all Annual Conferences with the 
object of providing ultimately for the complete funding or commutation 
of all pensions; 

(2) That we commend to both ministers and laymen the immediate 
adjustment of pension practice in such manner as to make the progressive 
funding of the pensions for “New Entrants” a certainty, and at the same 
time to open the way for stabilizing the accrued annuity obligations. of 
Methodism by providing adequate reserve funds. : 

(3) That we, the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held at Kansas City, Missouri, in May, 1928, hereby approve 
and adopt the Complete Text of the Plan of the Mznisters’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund, as prepared and presented by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief under the direction and authority of the General Conference of 
1924—as set forth in the ‘(Complete Text of the Plan’’; and direct that 
said Plan shall be in effect immediately after the adjournment of the 
General Conference, and shall be operative in the Annual Conferences 
within the United States of America on and after January 1, 1929; and 
that the text of the said Plan be printed in the Discipline as Part VII, 
Chapter VIII, 
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BOARD OF HOSPITALS, HOMES AND 
DEACONESS WORK 


To the Fathers and Brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
assembled in General Conference at Kansas City, May 1, 
1928: 


In submitting this, the first Quadrennial Report of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, we desire to call 
attention to the organization perfected, and to the work which 
has been done by the new and reorganized Board. 

The General Conference of 1924 ordered that the General 
Deaconess Board and the Board of Hospitals and Homes should 
be consolidated into the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
ess Work, thus uniting these two great agencies of Philanthropic 
and Deaconess Work into one Board, which could give leader- 
ship and direction to this very important department of Meth- 
odism’s far-reaching ministries to a needy world. 

Under the direction of the special committee appointed by 
the World Service Commission and committees from the respec- 
tive Boards, the legal matters in connection with reorganization 
and reincorporation were properly consummated and the new 
Board was officially chartered under the laws of Illinois. The 
essential features of the charter of the General Deaconess Board 
were incorporated by amendment into the charter of the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes, with the following charter in effect: 

“The object for which it is formed is to engage in the pro- 
motion and general supervision, of an advisory character, for 
all hospitals, homes or other organizations and institutions for 
the care of the sick, incurables, and other dependents, and for 
the child welfare of the Methodist Episcopal Church: to have 
general supervision of all Deaconess Work in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and control of all Deaconesses in said Church ; 
to create, obtain, accept, receive and administer any and all 
property and trust or other funds for the increasing of the 
revenues of any hospital, home, institution or activity enumer- 
ated above, or for the use or benefit thereof, or of the Deacon- 
esses of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and to perform any 
and all duties and functions now or hereafter, from time to 
time, imposed upon the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
ess Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church and of the Gen- 
eral Conference of said Church; all of said objects and powers 
to be exercised in accordance with the several provisions of 
the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
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requirements and direction of the General Conference of said 
Church relating thereto and from time to time promulgated.” 

Meetings for consideration of the reincorporation were held 
June 15 and 16, 1924, and August 6 and 7, 1924. The first 
regular meetings of the Incorporation and Board were held 
December 16 and 17, 1924. All of the assets of the General 
Deaconess Board with the office equipment were transferred 
to Chicago, December, 1924, and incorporated into the new 
office. 

Provision was made for the transfer of all annuities, wills 
and contracts and securities held by each Board to the newly 
organized Board. A new bookkeeping system was set up and 
all accounts audited. The office was organized to meet the needs 
of the departments of the work and the work has been carried 
forward in regular order throughout the quadrennium. 

Working under thiseCharter and with new constitution and 
by-laws, the Board has carried forward its program and made a 
noteworthy contribution to the growth of Methodism through- 
out the world. The correlation of the Deaconess Work—much 
of which was institutional—with the program of philanthropy, 
has produced a feeling of confidence among the personnel and 
permitted of co-ordination of activity in Church, institutions 
and schools which has been conducive of the following re- 
sults: 

1. Reduction of the expense of office and field administration. 
The annual saving has been large in both the expense of admin- 
istration and the meetings necessary to carry on the work. 

2. The co-ordinating of all the institutions formerly operating 
under the two Boards with the consequent saving of time, 
expense, personnel and dual administration. 

3. The promotion of the total program of philanthropic and 
deaconess work with definite objectives, both as to the institu- 
tions and personnel. 

4, The co-ordination of the work in Annual Conferences has 
proved of great value, in that the consideration of all the allied 
interests can be given at one time and all meetings and anniver- 
saries can be handled by one representative. 

5. The unifying of all the forms of Deaconess administration 
in the office of the Board and the study and decision of all prob- 
iems incident to both the institutions and individual Churches, 
has proved of great value and likewise produced efficiency and 
economy in time and expense. 

6. The possibility of establishing institutional and educa- 
tional standards has been greatly facilitated by the considera- 
tion of the fundamental principles for each group and the adap- 
tation of these principles through the same organization. 

The Board of Bishops nominated and the General Confer- 
ence elected the following Board of Directors, consisting of 
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three Bishops, eight ministers and twelve laymen, of which num- 
ber two are Deaconesses, as follows: 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF BOARD AND INCORPORATION 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Detroit, Michigan—President. 
Bishop Charles L. Mead, Denver, Colorado—Vice-President. 
Bishop Ernest L. Waldorf, Kansas City, Missouri—Vice-President. 
N. E. Davis, Chicago, Illinois—Corresponding Secretary. “d 
EK. 8. Gilmore, Chicago, Illinois—Recording Secretary. 

James T. Bradley, Kansas City, Missouri—Treasurer. 

J. W. Arbuckle, 519 E. Park Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Miss Roxana Beck, Montana Deaconess School, Helena, Mont. 
Mrs. E. A. Brubaker, 1150 N. Capitol Ave., Washington, D. C. 
J. A. Diekmann, Reading Rd. and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Herman Ferger, 107 Eveningside Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. H. S. France, 1665 Harvard Terrace, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Frank Hall, R. F. D. No. 2, Williamsville, N. Y. (deceased) 
W. L. Hartman, First National Bank Bldg., Pueblo, Colo. 

W. H. Jordan, 916 E. 15th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (deceased). 
A. S. Kavanagh, 515 Foster Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wallace MacMullen, 7th Ave. and 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

A. Z. Mann, Garrett Biblical Inst., Evanston, II. 

W. M. Puffer, Bronson Methodist Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

S. W. Robinson, 740 Rush St., Chicago, IIl. 

Judge George M. Spurlock, York, Nebraska. 

C. W. Williams, 15 Deaconess Road, Boston 17, Mass. 

C. S. Woods, 11311 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff of Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
was elected in November, 1927, to take the place of Mr. Frank 
Hall, deceased, and Rev. Luther G. Reynolds, elected in 1927, 
to take the place of Rev. W. H. Jordan, deceased. 

An Executive Committee consisting of the officers and the 
chairmen of the various departments, were elected, as follows: 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Bishop HE. L. Waldorf, Bishop C. L. 
Mead, EH. S. Gilmore, N. E. Davis, J. T. Bradley, C. 8. Woods, 
A. Z. Mann, J. A. Diekmann, S. W. Robinson, C. W. Williams, 
Roxana Beck, A. S. Kavanagh, Wallace MacMullen, G. M. 
Spurlock. 

The following departments were organized: Personnel, Pub- 
licity, Finance and Sanatorium, Pensions and Endowment, Sur- 
vey and Standardization, Architecture, Child Welfare, Homes, 
Special Reference—each member of the Board being assigned 
to a department. 


SCOPE OF NEW ORGANIZATION 


Under the new Board there are correlated the interests of 
seventy-nine hospitals, forty-two homes for children, forty-four 
homes for aged, two sanatoriums for tuberculosis, fifty Deacon- 
ess homes, twenty-six homes for business girls and young men 
and kindred institutions, four Deaconess schools, 1,050 Deacon- 
esses in the United States, 1,027 Deaconesses in Europe and 
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all of the allied work connected with this group of institutions 
and personnel service, including over 9,000 Superintendents, 
“nurses, Deaconesses, physicians and surgeons, specialists and 
experts in all the departments of work beside the relations exist- 
ing between the Board and more than 2,000 members of local 
associations and boards of directors and trustees, Annual Con- 
fereace Boards of various kinds. This represents an army of 
over 12,000 people who are daily interested in healing the sick 
and distressed, caring for the orphan and aged, visiting among 
the poor and needy, and all the interests represented in the 
great program of Deaconess and philanthropic work. 

No pen can describe this vast army of ministering servants 
of Christ who daily make Him live in the hearts of those to 
whom they minister. No painter can picture the 250,000 sick 
who annually enter the hospitals for healing, the 4,000 orphans 
who find a sheltering fold in the homes for children, 2,000 aged 
people who are the recipients of loving service in the sanctuaries 
of the Church, where sunset hours are trysting times of prayer 
and worship, while for many of these saints of God the morn- 
ing’s dawn -brings release from weary toil and waiting to find 
entrance into a haven of rest where they find peace and where 
there is no more pain. .Who can picture the loving service of 
2,000 consecrated women who daily are going about their 
Master’s business as Deaconesses, calling upon the sick and 
discouraged, teaching in the kindergarten and other schools, 
preaching the Gospel or ministering in a thousand loving ways 
as only these good people can. This in brief gives to us an out- 
line of the scope of activities covered by this Board. 


I, DEPARTMENTS 


Personnel.—This department has a full-time Deaconess Sec- 
retary, who gives attention to all the details that have to do 
with the personnel work. 

(a) Life Service—The secretary represents the Board on 
the Life Service Committee of the World Service Commission 
and is in constant touch with the 800 young women who have 
signified their intention of becoming nurses, Deaconesses, or 
special workers in any department of the general work. This 
requires the detailed study of institutional needs and ability to 
understand the best types of service for which young people 
are qualified. Through this department young people are 
recruited from schools, colleges, Epworth League Institutes, and 
other channels. These recruits are then put in touch with the 
training centers and kept informed about the developments in 
their training. From these sources are to be found the young 
people who will take up the work as others drop out. 

(b) Placement—From the large number of institutions 
operating under the Board (245), there come constant requests 
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for people of every type and profession. During the quadren- 
nium, over 4090 requests have come for persons to fill positions 
of trust and responsibility. Superintendents, matrons, nurses, 
technicians, teachers, social workers, visiting Deaconesses, chap- 
lains and many others are requested. This requires the most 
careful study and knowledge in order to put the proper person 
in the right place. Almost every request has been met and hun- 
dreds of applicants considered. 187 institutions requested 
workers during 1927, 

(c) Deaconess Relationship and Conference Boards.—This 
department has a legal relationship to every Deaconess in the 
Church and through the Conference Boards and various admin- 
istrations has to maintain a constant contact with the workers 
on the field as well as those in training. 

The reports from the eighty Conference Deaconess Boards 
are received and tabulated on the card index files in the office. 
All changes in relationship and appointments are noted. All 
details having to do with scholarships, retirements, withdraw- 
als, etc., are reported. All relationships with Conference Boards 
of Hospitals and Homes are reported to this department. 

(d) Committee on Comity—A committee representing the 
various forms of Deaconess Administration co-operates with this . 
department to see that all relationships are properly observed 
and regulations enforced. 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 


The same standards for publicity have been maintained as in 
the previous quadrennium in relationship to all géneral and 
special publicity. Much assistance has been given by the Board 
to local institutions in campaign and special types of booklets 
and information. 

The Hospital, Home and Deaconess News Letter has been 

rinted and distributed throughout the Church. 

“What a Deaconess Should Know About Deaconess Work” 
was published in pamphlet form and proved very helpful to 
Conference Boards and individual Deaconesses. 

The “Pastor's Hand Book” was prepared in order to set 
forth the work of the Board in relationship to World Service ; 
20,000 copies were distributed to Pastors and others. The 
Board has furnished materials to the Church and secular press 
covering every phase of Board activity. The Board maintains 
a Bureau of Information for its constituent institutions and 
publicity items of every kind are furnished for all kinds of 
publications. The Philanthropic and Deaconess Work publicly 
appearing in the Advocates would make seven complete issues 
of a twenty-page Advocate. Much credit is due the Church 
press for generous giving of space for this work. Articles on 
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technical subjects are prepared for many publications outside 
of the regular work of the Board. This is done in order to 
place the work of the Church before the outside groups who 
are desirous of securing the best materials for their publications. 

“The Hospital Management” and “Modern Hospital” maga- 
zines have used publicity materials for these outstanding pub- 
lications in the field of publicity.. The Board has furnished the 
printed form for Deaconess consecration services and much addi- 
tional material for recruiting and general publicity. 

There is a constant demand for high grade publicity for 
campaigns for building and endowment funds. 


III. DEPARTMENT oF PENSION AND ENDOWMENT 


(a) This department deals with the pensioning of Deacon- 
esses who are eligible for retirement. It considers all cases 
and makes recommendation as to the amount of pension and 
the needs of the case. The Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work pays the pension of all retired. Deaconesses. 
This is based upon $20 per month for ten years of active service 
and $1 per month for each additional year of active service, 
providing the maximum is not more than $40 per month. There 
_ were 126 retired Deaconesses on the pension roll January 1, 
1928. 

(b) Endowment Fund—F¥or many years various efforts have 
been made to create a pension endowment fund of $500,000. 
This amount was completed in 1926, when the various Deacon- 
ess associations placed all their holdings in the Endowment 
Fund at the Harris Trust Company of Chicago. The Trustees 
of the Endowment Fund started by Mr. A. W. Harris, 
at the request of Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, the founder of 
Deaconess work in the United States, had accumulated three 
hundred and four thousand dollars in their fund. The Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work had $103,500 in the 
fund which had been started by the General Deaconess Board. 
The Woman’s Home Missionary Society provided $50,000 and 
the Central German and Bethany Deaconess Association pro- 
vided $25,000. The balance of the $500,000 was assumed by 
the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, to be 
secured from various sources. The total dividends from this 
fund, less carrying charge, are available for the payment of pen- 
sions to retired Deaconesses. The completing of this fund is 
one of the outstanding financial achievements of the quadren- 
nium. A large part of the credit for this achievement is due 
to Mr. J. Shelly Meyer, who labored for many years to secure 
the necessary co-operation to consolidate the fund. Mr. Meyer 
passed away shortly after this work was completed. This 
department has also made a thorough study of the problem of 
future Deaconess pensions. It will submit important data to 
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General Conference through the Board of Pensions and- Relief. 
This is a very important problem and must have the kindly 
consideration of General Conference. 


IV. Frnance AND NatronaL SANATORIUM 


Through this department special consideration is given to 
the financial budgets of the Board and local and national insti- 
tutions. All requests from local institutions desiring assistance 
for financial campaigns are considered by this committee. 
Requests for financial assistance in needy institutions are also 
referred to this department. All of the finances in connection 
with the National Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at Colorado 
Springs are passed upon by this Committee and the financial 
campaigns are directed by this departruent. The field secre- 
taries of the sanatorium make their report to this department. 
Much valuable information is given to the local institutions in 
their accounting system and by way of direction in launching 
campaigns for building and endowment ‘funds. 

The work of this department is of great importance. 

National Sanatorium—The Department of Finance has 
charge of the finances of the National Methodist Episcopal 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at. Colorado Springs, This work 
is of great importance and requires constant study and direction. 


V. SurveEY AND STANDARDIZATION 


1. This Department is responsible for the maintaining of 
standards and regulations in the various types of institutions. 
It is necessary to make surveys in order to ascertain the status 
of the hospitals, homes and other institutions and then suggest 
the best methods of helping the situations. 

This work covers business administration, finances, staff reg- 
ulations, personnel and educational work for Deaconesses and 
nurses, as well as the courses of study for Deaconesses. 

The standard rules and regulations have been accepted by 
the institutions with the most gratifying results. Institutions 
* have increased their efficiency and service. The standards of 
the American College of Surgeons and the American Medical 
Association have been adopted for hospital service. Most of 
the hospitals have met the standards of these two national 
organizations. 

Many institutions which have not been able to meet the 
standards, owing to the lack of equipment and buildings, have 
made plans to erect new buildings and install adequate equip- 
ment. 

2. Practically all of the Homes for Aged and for Children 
have met the standards adopted in 1921 for such institutions. 
In many cases this achievement. has meant much to the institu- 
tion through increased service to the Church and community. 
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3. The rules and regulations for Deaconess work have been 
carefully studied. The entire field of Deaconess work has been 
surveyed by the General Conference Commission on Deaconess 
Work in connection with the chairman of this department. 
This has resulted in the establishing of higher standards for 
Deaconess work, as well as ascertaining all the relations which 
this work sustains to the woman’s work in the Church. The 
reports of this survey are published under the heading of “Dea- 
coness Work” further in this report. 

4. Many surveys of cities and institutions have been made 
under the direction of this department. Many requests have 
come to the Board to establish institutions in cities and towns. 
Careful surveys have been made by those who know the type of 
work involved and decisions made accordingly. This has often 
resulted in stopping an ill-advised attempt to start the institu- 
tion or made possible the consideration of adequate plans for 
a better hospital or home. No more important piece of work 
is done by the Board than through this department. 

5. A study of the highest standards of medical and surgical 
service reveals the fact that the Church, after many years, is 
just beginning to realize the vast importance of its responsibility 
to the sick and afflicted. Two very notable examples of advance 
along these lines are noted in the building of the Palmer Me- 
morial Research Hospital for Cancer, at Boston, which institu- 
tion is adequately equipped for all types of research of this 
disease which has taken such a large toll of human life. The 
hospital is a part of the New England Deaconess Association 
and bids fair to become one of the leading laboratories in the 
world in this particular department of research. 

Another unit of this same hospital maintains one of the 
largest and most important laboratories for the study and scien- 
tific treatment of diabetes and has made a wonderful contribu- 
tion to this important field of medical science. 

A recent gift of over $1,000,000 by Mr. James N. Gamble of 
Cincinnati, to Christ Hospital of that City, will make possible 
the establishment of an extensive medical research laboratory * 
for the study of all types of disease with sufficient endowment 
to care for all its needs in perpetuity, thus making possible the 
procuring of the very best technicians and experts to study dis- 
eases and lead to their prevention. 

Such gifts as these only come when the hospitals have demon- 
strated their ability to adequately serve their constituency by 
rendering a service that meets the standards in every respect. 
This department has rendered valuable service to the Church. 


VI. ARCHITECTURE 


_This department has given advisory and consulting supervi- 
sion to the making of plans for all types of buildings. While it 
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has become necessary to close the office formerly maintained in 
Boston, where the drafting work was carried on, yet the general 
supervisional work under competent persons has been carried 
on. The chairman has given much time as the consulting archi- 
tect and engineer in the planning and erecting of some of the 
largest hospitals, such as St. Luke’s Cleveland; Bethesda, Cin- 
cinnati; White Cross, Columbus; Methodist Hospital, Los 
Angeles; Palmer Memorial at Boston; National Sanatorium 
for Tuberculosis at Colorado Springs and many other extensive 
building programs. Buildings costing more than $12,000,000 
have been erected during this quadrennium and much of the 
general work has been done through this department. Large 
savings have been made, as well as the very best of construction 
work carried out. Over twenty-five new building enterprises 
have been assisted during the quadrennium. 


VII. AMerican Waite Cross AND CHILD WELFARE 


1. The American White Cross still holds its place among the 
very best plans for the promoting of publicity and raising of 
funds for free and guest service in the various institutions. 
Established in 1919 at Des Moines, Iowa, by Mr. L. O. Jones 
and chartered as a national institution under the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, it has extended its use- 
fulness until over 100 institutions have made use of its unique 
appeal and large amounts of money have been contributed 
through this channel. Several Areas have set up organiza- 
tions covering the entire Areas, such as Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cincinnati and others which make much of its use. The Gen- 
eral Conference of 1924 designated Thanksgiving Sunday as 
the time for presenting the interests of the philanthropic insti- 
tutions in the Church. This has met with hearty favor and 
thousands of poor and needy people have been benefited by 
the gifts of hundreds of givers. About fifty Annual Confer- 
ences have adopted the White Cross. The plan is unique and 
the response is generous. , 

2. Child Welfare.—Special attention has been given to the 
study of the orphan child in relation to society and personal 
needs of the individual child. The chairman of the department 
has formulated plans for this work and through the various 
children’s homes and child placing institutions, and through 
publicity, this program has been broadcast to the Church with 
helpful results. Some very large developments are abroad in 
the Church, such as the large child welfare program at Detroit, 
which was made possible by the gift of $750,000. 


VIII. Homes 
The program for homes covers the work which is being done 
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for Homes for Aged, Homes for Children, Institutions for 
Business Girls and Young Men and the Deaconess Homes. 
This represents a total of approximately 110 institutions. Under 
this department standards have been adopted for the various 
types of Homes and, as far as possible, put into effect. This 
department of work is of great importance, owing to the many 
questions which arise; owing to the various developments of 
the types of Homes, and the necessity of maintaining a religious 
atmosphere in the institutions, as well as to provide the very best 
of social welfare for the guests. Much of the work of this 
department is carried on through the regular office of the Board, 
which deals continuously with this type of institution. During 
the quadrennium eleven additional Homes for Business Girls 
have been established. 

New Homes for Aged have been established at Marionville, 
Missouri; Houston, Texas; Claremore, Oklahoma, and West- 
minster, Maryland. Much progress has been made in Deacon- 
ess Homes, account of which will be found further on in this 
report. 


IX. CoMMITTEE ON SPECIAL REFERENCE 


All legal matters and all other items which do not pertain 
to the departments as given in the above list come under the 
scope of this department. 


X. RELATIONSHIP OF THE BOARD TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


1. The World Service Commission.—The Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work maintains the same relationship 
to the World Service Commission as all the other benevolent 
Boards of the Church. The Corresponding Secretary is a mem- 
ber of the World Service Commission and represents the Board 
on the Co-operative and Administrative Staff. The Board 
receives all of its general income from the treasury of the World 
Service Commission and thus shares in the general World 
Service gifts of the Church. 

2. The General Conference Commission on Life Service.— 
The Personnel Secretary of the Board is a member of the Life 
Service Committee. In conjunction with the other agencies of 
the Church, the work of recruiting nurses, Deaconesses and 
other types of special workers is carried on. The office carries 
on a continuous correspondence with approximately 400 young 
women through the Life Service Department. 

3. The Department of Epworth League.-—The Board main- 
tains relationship with the Department of Epworth League in 
relation to the Epworth League Institutes. This is done by 
furnishing hospital and nursing service. This is carried on 
through co-operation of the local hospitals throughout the 
country. In many Epworth League Institutes, Deaconesses and 
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other workers have taught various subjects incident to the work 
of the Board. 

4. American College of Surgeons—The Board has main- 
tained advisory relationship to the American College of Sur- 
geons and at the request of the college has furnished represen- 
tatives who have spoken at the State and international meetings 
in all parts of the United States. This has been of great service 
to the local hospitals. The Minimum Standards of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons was adopted in 1920 as the basis for 
the operation of Methodist hospitals and dispensaries. This 
standard is the highest for technical work in hospitals in the 
United States. The co-operation with the American College of 
Surgeons has given to the Board the very best of standing 
throughout the country. Much work has been done by the 
American College of Surgeons in visiting the hospitals and 
assisting in raising the standards to the maximum. 

5. American Protestant Hosmtal Association.—This Associa- 
tion is the inter-Church organization maintaining an open 
forum for the discussion of all problems incident to the work 
of the Protestant Hospitals in America. The Board has been 
an associate member of the Association and through the officers 
has made many valuable contributions to the work of the Asso- 
ciation. As a result of this co-operation, the various Protestant 
denominations have grown in power and have been able to make 
very marked improvement in the Protestant program for hos- 
pitalization. The Corresponding Secretary of the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work has been President of 
the American Protestant Hospital Association for two years 
during the quadrennium. 

6. The National Methodist Hosmtals and Homes Association. 
—This Association, established in 1918, has been the open forum 
for the discussion of hospital and home problems, and since 1924 
the various Deaconess groups have attended these meetings. 
Several meetings of great consequence have been held. The 
combination of the philanthropic interests and Deaconess per- 
sonnel work has proved of great value to all the institutions 
and the Deaconess cause. Dr. W, H. Jordan, a member of this 
Board, was President of the Association in 1926, while Mr. J. 
B. Jones, advisory member of the Board in the Department 
of Child Welfare, is President for this year. Other members 
of the Board have held elective offices in the Association. 

”. The American Medical Association—The _ standards 
adopted by this Association for the admitting of interns from 
accredited colleges and all the rules relating to the general 
medical work in the hospitals and dispensaries have been adopted 
by this Board. 5 

8. The Woman’s Home Missionary Society—All of the phil- 
anthropic institutions operating under the Woman’s Home Mis- 
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sionary Society have been placed in advisory relationship to 
the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, by vote of 
the Board of Trustees. The Board has given much time to 
the study of these institutions and helped in the promotion 
of same. The Deaconess Work under this Society comes into 
direct relationship with the Board through the general legisla- 
tion on Deaconess work. The finest spirit of co-operation has 
been maintained throughout the quadrennium. 

9. The General Conference Commission on Deaconess Work. 
—This Commission, appointed by the General Conference in 
1924, has for its objective the study of woman’s work in the 
Church relating to Deaconess Work. In view of the fact that 
five members of the Commission are members of the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, an active committee 
between the two groups has been established. Many meetings 
have been held. All of the problems incident to both the work 
of the Board and Commission as they relate to Deaconess work 
have been considered as well as legislative matters which have 
had to do with the promotion of Deaconess work. Separate 
report will be presented to General Conference by the Com- 
mission. 

10. American Hospital Association.—A large number of the 
hospitals operating under the Board have definite relationship 
with the American Hospital Association, which is the organiza- 
tion having to do with the work of hospitals in general, irre- 
spective of their relationship to the Church. The finest spirit 
of co-operation has been maintained with benefit to the Board 
and local institutions. Mr. E. 8. Gilmore, Recording Secretary 
of the Board, has been a member of the Board of Trustees of 
this Association during the quadrennium and its President. 

11. Advisory Members.—In order to better understand the 
working departments of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work, in relation to the various Deaconess groups, 
it was decided to take as advisory members a Deaconess from 
each of the forms of administration. Miss Grace G. Steiner, 
Bureau Secretary of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, ~ 
represents that Society in the Board. Miss Flora A. Sorber, 
Recording Secretary of the Methodist Deaconess Association, 
represents that Association. Miss Catherine Bengel, member 
of the German Central Deaconess Association, represents that 
Association. 


XI. PoLicies 


Policies of organization of hospitals, homes and Deaconess 
institutions. During the quadrennium the Board has main- 
tained the attitude as in previous quadrenniums, relative to the 
organization of all types of institutions in connection with the 
annual Conferences. This plan has met with great favor 
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throughout the Church. It makes for permanency throughout 
all time, for whatever may happen to the individual, it is certain 
that the annual Conference will go on. 


XII. Deaconess Work 


The Deaconess Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
established by General Conference in 1888. The first Deacon- 
esses of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America began their 
work in the summer of 1887 under the direction of Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer. Mrs. Meyer was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Chicago Training School in 1885. This school has 
proved of great value to the educational and promotional work 
of the Deaconess cause. Out of this school and kindred insti- 
tutions grew the organization known as the Methodist Deacon- 
ess Association in 1908. Other training schools were established 
—Cincinnati Missionary Training School, New England Dea- 
coness Training School at Boston, Northwest Training School 
at Seattle, Washington, and several smaller branch institutions 
which gave impetus to the Deaconess Movement. Some of these 
smaller institutions have dropped out during the years, as the 
larger institutions have become more efficient in the training 
of Deaconess personnel. The total number of members of the 
Methodist Deaconess Association is 407. 

Following the organization of the Deaconess Work, further 
organization was established under the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society by Mrs. George O. Robinson of Detroit, the date of 
which was 1889. Under this organization several training 
schools were established, namely: Iowa National Bible Training 
School, Folts Mission Institute, Dwight W. Blakeslee Training 
School, Kansas City National Training School, San Francisco 
National Training School and Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School, Several smaller training schools were estab- 
lished, but later were consolidated with the larger ones. The 
Folts Mission Institute closed its doors in 192%. Through each 
of these institutions additional Deaconesses were trained and 
placed in the general work. The Department of Deaconess 
Work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society has been one 
of the leading departments of their great program. Number 
of Deaconess members, 460. 

The German Central Deaconess Association was established 
in 1891 by Christian D. Golder and his sister, Miss Louise 
Golder. This Association established its work at Cincinnati 
and through the promotion of hospital, home, motherhouse and 
Dorcas Institute has grown into one of the largest groups in 
the Ghurch. Branch institutions have been established in 
Brooklyn, New York, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Los Angeles. Under the direction of Dr. Golder this 
Association has erected a great many hospitals, homes:and Dea~- 
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coness institutions. In 1927 the total value of these institu- 
tions approximated $4,000,000. This Association has eighty- 
seven members. 

There are about eighty-six Deaconesses who are not members 
of any Administration, but have definite relationship to the 
general office and various annual Conference boards. 

The correlation of the Deaconess Work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church began in 1908, with the establishment of the 
General Conference Committee of nine, which had for its objec- 
tive the correlation of the various Deaconess activities. In 1912 
this group was organized as the General Deaconess Board, which 
had an executive officer in the person of Dr. D. W. Howell, who, 
with associates, gave their entire time to the promotion of 
Deaconess work throughout Methodism. The results of this are 
apparent in the published reports. 

Under the legislation established by the General Deaconess 
Board, and now through the larger organization, the Deaconess 
work has been promoted in a very large and satisfactory man- 
ner. Since 1888 there have been approximately 1,985 women 
who have entered the Deaconess work in the Methodist Church 
in the United States. Of this number 615 have received hon- 
orable discharge, 226 have been married and ninety-four are 
deceased, leaving a total of approximately 1,050 Deaconesses, 
of which number 119 are upon the retired lst and the rest are 
in active relationship or on leave of absence. No movement 
established in the Methodist Church has grown so rapidly or 
accomplished as much as the Deaconess work. The Deaconesses 
are engaged in every type of work open to full-time workers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The following classifica- 
tion of vocations has been approved by the Board: 

Church and Parish.—Pastor, Pastor’s Assistant, Church Sec- 
retary, Director of Religious Education, Director of Social 
Activities, Bi-lingual Worker, Hospital and Health Service, 
General Superintendent, Superintendent, Supervisor, Instrue- 
tress, Dietitian, Nurse, Social Service Worker, Field Secretary, 
Office Secretary, Technician. 

Homes for Children, the Aged, Deaconesses—Superintendent, 
Matron Secretary, Child Placing, Kindergartner, Nursery Su- 
perintendent, Field Secretary. 

Educational Institutions —Superintendent, Principal, Instruc- 
tor, Bookkeeper, Stenographer and Office Worker, Field Secre- 
tary, President’s Secretary, Office, Student or Financial Secre- 
tary. 

Religious, Social and Welfare Agencies.—Deaconesses em- 
ployed by organizations recognized by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the other organizations officially 
recognized by the Methodist Episcopal Church and such other 
appointments as are approved by a two-thirds vote of the Board. 
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Deaconesses in Active Service are now serving the Church in 
the following capacities: 332 in the Pastoral ministry as Pas- 
tors, Pastor’s Assistants, Directors of Religious Education and 
Church Secretaries; 218 Welfare ministry, in settlements, homes 
for children, aged and business young men and women; 124 
Healing ministry in our hospitals; sixty-six Teaching ministry 
in our grade, secondary and training schools, and colleges; 
seventy General ministry, which includes positions with our 
boards and societies of the Church. 

The following tables give the number of Deaconess institu- 
tions in the United States. Deaconesses are working in other 
institutions of the Church, but the ones listed below are directly 
under Deaconess supervision and management: 


30 Deaconess Hospitals. 

9 Homes for Children. 

5 Homes for Young Women. 

4 Homes for Aged. 

50 Deaconess Homes and Rest Homes. 


98 


Every young woman desiring tou become a Deaconess proba- 
tioner must have completed a high school course or its academic 
equivalent and have been graduated from one of the following: 

1. Deaconess or Missionary Traiming School. 

2. School of Nursing of a registered hospital of our Church 
or any other hospital approved by the Board, provided she 
pass satisfactory examinations in Bible, Church History and 
Discipline. 

3. Certificate of satisfactory examinations provided by the 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work as a Deaconess 
Course of Study, provided the Deaconess be a graduate of a 
junior college, normal school, college or university. Credit to 
be given in the Conference Course of Study for all subjects 
covered in previous school work. 

In addition to meeting the educational requirements she 
must also pass a special physical examination and be over 19 
years of age and not over 38 (if she wishes to have claim upon 
the pension and relief funds). A vital religious life and experi- 
ence are presupposed. 

Scholarships.—A limited number of scholarships are avail- 
able for the use of young women who wish to become Deacon- 
esses and for Deaconesses who wish to take graduate work which 
will better prepare them for their specific vocation under the 
Church. 

Deaconess Pensions.—The Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work has a direct responsibility to the retired Dea- 
conesses in the payment of her pension. One hundred and nine- 
teen Deaconesses are now receiving a pension each month. To 
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furnish funds for these workmen of the Kingdom is to have a 
part in their work, many of whom have, through their efforts, 
built institutions to the glory of God and Methodism, directed 
settlements, taught in grade, secondary, training schools and 
colleges, or have brought comfort, encouragement and cheer 
to the people whom they have served in the local Church. 


Deaconess Work IN EvROPE 


The Deaconess Work in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Europe was organized following the Deaconess work which was 
established by Pastor Theodore Fliedner. This work is largely 
carried on in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Latvia, Esthonia and Russia, with some Deaconess work 
in Hungary. The work in these countries has developed rapidly 
throughout the years. Practically all of the Deaconesses in 
Europe are educated in the hospitals, each Deaconess being a 
graduate nurse. The largest development of this work has 
been in Germany, where, under the direction of competent 
inspectors, motherhouses have been established at Hamburg, 
Frankfurt and Nurnberg, with branch organizations situated 
in various parts of the Conferences. See list of institutions 
under statistics of Deaconess Work in Europe. 

In Switzerland the work has been established at the Mother- 
house at Zurich, with branches in various parts of the Confer- 
ence. In Denmark the work has been established in five cities. 

In the Baltic-Slavic Mission Conferences, four centers of 
Deaconess work have been established at Latvia, Reval and 
Riga. 

id Norway the work has been established at Bergen and 
Christiania. In Sweden the Deaconess work has been estab- 
lished at Gotenberg, Ahlefors and Stockholm. All the types 
of Deaconess work carried on in America are also in effect in 
these countries. Several new buildings have been erected during 
the quadrennium and extensive plans have been made for the 
future. 

The magnitude of the nursing work alone is indicative of the 
interest and persevering work carried on by the Deaconesses. 
In four centers over 50,000 visits were made in 1927 by the 
nursing force. More than 8,000 patients were cared for during 
this same time and 161,000 days of nursing were given by the 
nurses. Some of this work is private nursing, some nursing in 
hospitals and some in social service, including parish work, care 
of children and old people and manifold branches of public 
welfare. 

All of the Deaconesses are graduated from the institutions. 
The total number of Deaconesses in the North German Confer- 
ence is 193; in the South German Conference, 487; in Switzer- 
land, 194; the Baltic and Slavic Mission, 7%; Norway, 109; 
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Sweden, 37, making a total of Deaconesses and probationers 
in Europe of 1,027, which is almost equal to the Deaconess 
work in America. This makes approximately a Deaconess 
family of 2,077, a large number of whom are in constant touch 
with the various types of Deaconess work. No one can estimate 
the value of this service. This work stands side by side with 
the ministerial service of the Church. 

Much of the progress of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
could not have been made had it not been for the sacrificial 
service rendered by this great host of consecrated workers who 
are devoting their entire time to some form of Deaconess work. 

The hospital movement fostered by the various Deaconess 
groups now numbers twenty-nine. These represent some of the 
largest and most prosperous hospitals in America. Many of 
them are located in missionary territory, such as Montana, 
where there are six Deaconess hospitals. There are a large 
number of young women in the hospitals who are now training 
for Deaconess service in the nursing field. In the Homes for 
Children and Homes for Aged there are a number of Deacon- 
esses who are rendering fine service. The Methodist Deacon- 
ess Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
has given splendid service to those afflicted with tuberculosis. 

It is impossible to tell the story of the Deaconess ministry 
through the various types of philanthropic institutions. 


DEACONESS HOMES 


(No Comparative Statement 1924 on account Boards being 
Organized.) 


1927 
NATIT DCI , (ces RNa raze 5. or stories oot ov om ot cromarariet et or excel ttolala elahebede thes ole 50 
Waltie: Of PLODErtys. . Mino ne neo cvare Merertorere oaleetele o% $2,854,315 
Amount Of HONG OMIMNENE + aera o ceo oe oe old eerie eee 629,623 
FUGOGLD ES» 4c MA Siteiraeis or acmxatle ORE teehee Ay leis 582,857 
BX) CT SCS MR MANE cine! <n, Sach ct tier deel sh allat obg? atelier) duel exon. wieyavecohe 502,742 
INUIMDe AOL DCACON CESSES ais ens lores vii aitrere 016 euerevere 6 1,050 


XIII. Nursine 


The hospitals of the Methodist Episcopal Church annually 
require 3,400 student nurses to take care of the needs of the 
institutions. 1,200 new students are needed each year to take 
the place of those who graduate and who have been compelled 
to stop their course of study for various reasons. ‘The general 
field of nursing covers institutional, private, public health, 
Red Cross and industrial. There are many divisions of these 
various types of nursing service. There are approximately 1,000 
graduate nurses and technicians in the various hospitals. This 
makes a nursing and allied force approximately 3,400 who are 
daily at work in our hospitals, rendering loving service to the 
sick and suffering. There are many advantages in the nursing 
profession. The Methodist Episcopal Church has made use of 
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the very best of its young people in this type of educational 
and philanthropic development. 


XIV. HosprTaLs 


The Origin of the Methodist Episcopal Hosyital in the United 
States.—The first Methodist Hospital in the United States was 
established in 1881 in Brooklyn, N. Y. This institution was 
established following an editorial by Dr. Buckley, in The Chris- 
tian Advocate. Mr. George I. Seney made the first gift for the 
establishment of this Methodist Hospital. His statement at 
that time was as follows: “I offer you sixteen eligible lots 
valued at $40,000 as a site and $100,000 in cash toward the 
erection of a Methodist Episcopal Hospital, which will be open 
to Jew, Gentile, Protestant, Catholic, heathen and infidel on 
the same terms.” Following this, the Methodist Episcopal Hos- 
pital at Philadelphia, and Sibley Hospital, Washington, were 
established in 1882 and 1883. The Missouri Methodist Hos- 
pital, St. Joseph, was established in 1887 and was the first 
hospital west of the Mississippi River. 

In the following table of comparative statistics and in the 
table given of the statistics of the hospitals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, will be found all of the necessary data cover- 
ing the establishment of the individual institutions, with the 
property values and other items. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928 
INUmM per ROL Elospitalsi ccc. cote SpsieScesneree ies 66 719 
Valitemot Property. cass anjersteres'sleclsieverc.es $18,395,035 $41,601,864 
AMOUNE MV OLe Nd OWNED secs ser cleseerue cee 2,902,640 6,429,197 
Receipes kiors ther yeaa. scc.ccevclevssesseorebce. ovsce 5,841,562 10,685,635 
EYX POH SCSIB INS dace ierets cut eatin alas, hehe tae 5,886,462 10,513,899 
Value of free and part pay service....... 422,510 1,617,384 
INWm Der Bote DEUS sas, cc 4 chad sieccherataietesiarsk 6,192 8,979 


Of the seventy-nine hospitals now operating under the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, fifty-nine have met the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons’ standards, while many others are completing 
and fully equipping their institutions so that in due time they 
will be fully standardized by the American College of Surgeons. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, through its hospital service, 
has rendered to the world at large one of its greatest and far- 
reaching types of Christian service. 

The National Methodist Episcopal Sanatorium for Tuber- 
culosis at Colorado Springs and the Methodist Deaconess Sana- 
torium for Tuberculosis at Albuquerque, New Mexico, represent 
two sanatoriums which have been opened for the care of this 
type of disease. The Sanatorium at Albuquerque has approxi- 
mately seventy beds and is continually filled with patients who 
are seeking to recover from the blight of the great White Plague. 
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This institution has made great progress, and under the 
direction of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, has rendered 
most valuable service in the southern part of the Rocky Moun- 
tain section. 

The Sanatorium at Colorado Springs was organized under 
the direction of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work in 1923, and at that time the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Colorado Conference deeded Beth-El General 
Hospital to the Board. This is a fully accredited hospital ~ 
under the American College of Surgeons, and takes care of gen- 
eral cases. The new building was erected and dedicated in 
1926, costing approximately $300,000, including the power 
plant. It has room for sixty-two patients per day. This is the 
finest sanatorium for tuberculosis in the Rocky Mountain section. 
It has been continuously filled with patients. Approximately 
400 patients have been cared for in the old ward of the sana- 
torium since 1922. Of this number about one-third have been 
free and part-pay patients. The Board has spent approximately 
$48,000 in the last six years in giving care to this large number 
of young people who have depended upon the Church for their 
care and service. 

In connection with the sanatorium there is being promoted 
the Ministers’ Memorial, under the auspices of the sons and 
daughters of Methodist Ministers. Rev. J. W. Irish was the 
founder of this association, of which Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 
is the President. It is the objective of this association to secure 
sufficient funds with which to build a unit and dedicate it in 
honor of fathers and mothers who have graced the parsonages 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church during its: many years of 
service. This movement has met with hearty favor and some 
very fine gifts have been made to this enterprise. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church must take its place alongside other 
Protestant Churches which are seeking to care for the needy 
people who are afflicted with this dreadful disease. 


XV. Homes For AGED 


The first Home for Aged established in the United States 
was the Methodist Episcopal Home for Aged, located at Amster- 
dam Avenue and 93rd Street, New York City, established in 
1850. Since that date forty-three other Homes for Aged have 
been established. The Methodist Episcopal Home for Aged, 
Baltimore, Maryland, a home for aged Negro people, was estab- 
lished in 1870. The statistics given further on indicate all of 
the data relative to the Homes for Aged. 

The work of the Home for Aged is to give kindly care to 
aged people who do not have friends or relatives to care for 
them and are desirous of living in a home of this character. 


‘The forty-four homes accommodate 2,000 aged people. 
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The Home for Aged provides many advantages to these needy 
people. It relieves them of the necessity of caring for their 
own. personal needs, such as house work, financial obligations 
and the necessity of providing physical and mental care for 
themselves in time of illness and distress. Each Home has a 
trained nurse who is able to give the very best of nursing care 
in time of serious illness. It has been proved without question- 
that aged people liye ten years longer in a Home than those 
who do not have such good care in their own individual homes. 

The Boards of Directors of Homes for Aged offer a safeguard 
to people of limited means by either investing their funds or 
placing the entire amount with the Board for the care of the 
individual person. In this way, all matters in relation to 
financial transactions are handled. Provision is made for the 
burial of the guests of the Home and all expenses incidental to 
their illness. Several thousand people have availed themselves 
of the service of the Homes in the Church. There is no more 
Christ-like service than that which finds expression through our 
Homes for Aged. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928 
Number of Homes for Aged...........- BH, 44 
Values ot Property. siiss ress stele carers $3,445,238 $6,639,132 
Amount of HMndowinrentis.. css. + «ss coe 1,827,196 3,863,761 
Receipts: Lesa d cc sbiaye emt cra sc austere ee ere stelete 662,387 1,010,917 
Eixpensesids . UUW iach. CHT tele deel lee cele ola 589,060 968,942 
Capacit yes pew <icestoysjeasrsea Hore sola eked arepel vlcyalers 1,878 2.609 


XVI. Homers For CHILDREN 


The first Home for Children of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was established by John Wesley in the year 1742 at 
Newcastle, England. This was in part a school but became a 
Home in later years. Mr. Wesley believed that orphan boys 
and girls should receive the care of the Church and established 
several Homes under the auspices of the Methodist Movement. 
The first Home for Children in the United States was estab- 
lished near Savannah, Georgia, by George Whitefield, called 
the Georgia Orphan Home, during the term of Governor Ogle- 
thorpe. The Home for Girls was established at Savannah and 
another one at Ebenezer, Georgia, in 1739. These buildings 
were completed in 1741 and.called The Bethesda Orphan House. 
This property was taken over by the Americans in 1782. Since 
that date forty-two Homes for Children have been established 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Approximately 4,000 orphan or semi-orphan 
boys and girls are annually cared for in these Homes. The 
Methodist Church is giving the very finest of mental, physical 
and spiritual guidance and help to these wards of the Church. 
The policy of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
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Work has been to place children in Christian homes after they 
have been received into a Home for Children. This is not 
always possible. Approximately one-half of the total number 
of children each year who are received into our Homes for 
Children are placed out in suitable homes. The Homes for 
Children provide matrons, teachers and housemothers, and, as 
far as possible, the very best substitute for the real home. 

The problem of child welfare as it relates to the larger 
aspects of children’s home work, is one of the important aspects 
of modern child life as it relates to the orphan child. Every 
child has certain legal rights as a member of the State, com- 
munity and family, and has the natural rights as a human 
being and also has spiritual rights as a son of God. It is, 
therefore, the obligation of the Church and community to see 
that the orphan child is properly reared to the business of living 
a normal life in the community, rather than becoming a liability. 

The work of child welfare touches every department of com- 
munity hfe, namely, the school, the church, the economic life 
and policies of the community and the physical hfe in which 
the child is placed. An orphan child, improperly cared for, 
may become a social and physical detriment. It is, therefore, 
an obligation of the community and the church to see that the 
child is properly integrated into the best associations that the 
community provides. 

Some advance movements have taken place in the establish- 
ment of small children’s homes, such as the plans which are 
now being made for this particular type of child welfare. 

The importance of child welfare work being done under the 
auspices of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work cannot be too greatly emphasized. 

The United States Department of Commerce, in its latest 
census, reports that the number of children’s institutions of 
the United States approximates 405,000. 

It has been ascertained that the Methodist Church in the 
past thirty years has taken care of approximately 50,000 differ- 
ent children. This would make a fair-sized city. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928 
INGIM DET 2OL HELOMICSitat safacie’s cree + ole’ vouster sre 41 42 
Valtier Ofer PrODeLGYs tats « Sieteisveis tuece crs ssl elec $2,483,380 $6,579,893 
Amount.of BMNdoOwment. ...:. 22... <.cr 1,017,286 3,613,405 
TLOCOLD ES mecis ort eens ca rorsiskerere erent cere stele 554,620 1,013,659 
FEXPCHSCSe eee eo eile eretdtete ter stetteteterstetct- 5135272 969,268 
ChIHOUNY co deAo pte CoD OOU aT ODmi0n. Gb oO 2,679 3,350 


A. reclassification of Children’s Homes has reduced the 


number. 
Deaconess Schools.—There are four schools under Deaconess 


supervision which are giving their entire time to the training 
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of young people, namely: Chaddock Boys’ School, Quincy, Ill. ; 
Monnett School for Girls, Rensselaer, Ind.; Montana Deaconess 
School, Helena, Mont.; Jennings Seminary, Aurora, Ill. These 
Deaconess Schools are playing a very important part in the devel- 
opment of young life in the communities in which they are 
located. The Montana Deaconess School was built as a memorial 
to Brother “Van,” who was the pioneer leader of philanthropic 
and Deaconess work in the State of Montana. 

Epworth School for Girls, St. Louis, Mo.—This school is doing 
fine work training girls. 


(No Comparative Table for 1924 on account of Boards being 
Re-organized ). 


1928 
INGIVIN DOT a cssesoreys cei sg be oid or eRe cole cae eanered ea ote ote oy se 5 
Wale pOt ie PropeLiy..: qocscr.c titi ert orate ers $459,510 
Amount Of Hndowments ty o4 st .ls-cinw a grerse 4 etehe ed enaets 146,114 
ReCeIPtSits SEER JESUS RAR 2 AE Se en. Deeks: 97,355 
EU RPONSCS As. 5) sre stoi raraeetanay« cons ch sy pest crags eee dcarene: ohee) ete ethane 96,538 
CADACITE YE Storrs «.ctover sasstanrs ie Pee Tee sats She Menus ays eet 230 


XVII. Homes For Business YounG GIRLS AND YounG MEN 


During the past sixteen years a great need for Homes has 
developed in our great centers of population incident to the 
moving of many young people from rural communities into the 
large cities. Most of the young people are engaged in business 
enterprises, leaving their sheltered homes in small communities, 
and often find themselves bewildered and lost in the struggle 
for existence in a great city. 

Twenty-six Homes have been established in various parts of 
the country to give care to this type of social need. The prob- 
lems mainly have to do with home life, social guidance and 
surrounding people with good spiritual conditions. All of these 
Homes are playing an important part in the development of a 
healthier hfe for our young people. Some of these Homes have 
been established under the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
while others are carried forward under the direction of the 
Methodist Deaconess Association ‘and the German Central Dea- 
coness Association. A few of the Homes are controlled and 
sanctioned by Annual Conferences. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928 
Number) of ainstititions’,.. «cw sieinters 16 26 
MaINeS OFF PrOpertya. oc cee eiteeee mieee $410,500 $1,152,450 
Amount of Hndowment..........0ce se eee None 25,000 
FRECEIp ts Pate is: tieve cutee cel Oe eter eereee 64,032 219,258 
EEX PON SOM en htotas ovsskevsas Side ele atte 6 tactele 49,466 179,004 
Capaclt Val, crits Oa ote ccckonneld Tlie hacker 461 755 


XVIII. Deaconess Homes anp Rest Homes 
There are fifty Deaconess and rest homes operating under 
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the various organizations in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In a large number of these homes the Deaconesses, who are in 
active service, live. These Homes render the very finest service 
to those who are serving in various types of Deaconess work. 
These homes furnish the privileges of Christian association. 
Some of the Homes have as many as thirty to fifty Deaconesses 
living in them, so that the Home is really a large institution in 
itself. 

There are four Rest Homes where retired Deaconesses, mis- 
sionaries and other workers go for rest and recuperation. In 
these Homes some deaconesses and missionaries have lived for 
many years. The very best service is rendered at the lowest 
possible cost. Among these Homes are the Agard Deaconess 
Rest Home, Lake Bluff, Illinois; Beulah Rest Home, Oakland, 
California; Robincroft Rest Home, Pasadena, California; Ban- 
croft Rest Home, Ocean Grove, New Jersey; Wing Deaconess 
Rest Home, Huntington Beach, California; Annie M. Skeer 
Rest Home, Newton, Pennsylvania, and the following which 
receive summer guests only: Fenton Memorial Rest Home, 
Chautauqua, New York; Elvira Olney Rest Home, Epworth 
Heights, Michigan, and Thompson Rest Home, Mountain Lake 
Park, Maryland. 

These Homes are very necessary in order that the Deaconesses 
and missionaries who are living on an allowance shall have a 
comfortable place to reside and be able to live within the amount 
received from their pensions. There is no more worthy philan- 
thropic enterprise in the Church than this type of home. Many 
of the Deaconesses and missionaries who have served the Church 
during the past forty years are now the guests of these homes, 
and while they are not in active service, yet many of them are 
giving most excellent service in the local Churches with which 
they are connected. 


XIX. PrRoBLEMS 


In the general administration of the local institutions, the 
Board is involved in many problems. One of the most difficult 
of these is the matter of securing sufficient finances for endow- 
ment and building programs. Since the World War and the 
consequent enlightenment of the public in problems of public 
health, prevention of disease and other social problems, much 
stress has been laid upon the necessity of each institution meet- 
ing the highest possible standards as it relates to the care of 
the sick and needy. Irrespective of the type of work done by the 
institution, the problems involved are the same. ‘The Board 
has diligently studied the various local situations and given its 
advice and service in connection therewith. The economic con- 
ditions in various sections of the United States have made the 
financing of some local institutions very difficult, and in many 
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instances it has been necessary for the Board to make provision 
for assistance in difficult situations. 


XX. SUMMARY 


Since the organization of the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
in 1920, the movement throughout the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the establishment of. hospitals, homes and Deaconess 
institutions has been very marked. No enterprise of the King- 
dom has had a greater opportunity for development than the 
philanthropic and Deaconess work. The Church had many old 
buildings which had to be rebuilt in order to meet modern 
needs. ” Many institutions have lacked endowment and it has 
been necessary to make provision for same. Jn many instances 
the institutions were entirely too inadequate to serve the needs 
of their constituency and were failing to meet the expectation 
of the community for which they were responsible. All of this 
has necessitated a wise building program and the development 
of adequate personnel. 

It will be noted from the following statistical tables that 
much progress has been made in the philanthropic and Dea- 
coness program of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Newton E. Davis, Corresponding Secretary. 


RECAPITULATION OF DATA OF INSTITUTIONS 
For the Year 1927 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 


EF OSDIR US Bac ci del isos aee th ocaahe sake Oe rs ot $41,601,864 
FROMES a EOME THO. cA SCG caw hare seisi oo sdeloce sieae arene. 6,704,132 
EIGMes = Ole CNLGLen res errs mere custo aieeeete ore 6,579,893 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 1,164,450 
Deaconess HOMes He. 4 io scstgueieosias see e os 2,854,315 


Meg CONess se  SChOOlS ee iis.ot cies diets po uckeieicnsters 459,510 
——— $59,364,164 


HOB Dita Satya sicuie ec tebbaie o eee ee ee retest $6,429,197 
Homes forthe, A&@ed ccc sla shes cys assem s 3,863,761 
Homes .totme ChHildTencrhisrucke soe ates sericea 3,613,405 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 25,000 
Deaconess MHOMESMH. « sal akrslew otleeslakines Ohl 629,623 
Deaconess Schoglsta ds. sath «nist.» «ators 146,114 

$14,707,100 

Total Value of Properties and Endowments........ $74,071,264 

DEBTS 

Hospitals 652.2 eae 3). HN, SRL eo $9,372,359 
Homes forthe (Aged 1.34 74g 4. aeleosae) sac 561,646 
Hiomesston, Childreniaatiuc ts cetienerete oo rae 316,005 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 140,705 
Deaconess: sHOMeES's. cas te ee es 106,815 
Deaconess JSchoolsinnis piletaactec «celle setnctetanee 66,185 

$10,563,715 


Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work 1589 
RECEIPTS 
I OSDICATS sce eretctote, Paces: oe Side oh ee $10,757,465 
Ptomesi Tor the ASM. ce case ote c+ wo s.ctbllelerion 1,010,917 
EPOMIES ae TOT CHUN GCD Sees .i5c1c ionssslces eee 1,013,659 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 222,297 
WMeaconess < HOMES. wielerll. chi micive aoe Sees ore lotalt 582,857 
PICACONESS:; SCHOOIS Bs we sie ae Chie aisue a ere see 97,355 
——— $13,684,550 
EXPENSES 
Hospitals ....... a EG es 6 ec ee Gee cleats $10,581,679 
Homes! for; the tASed 6 Wells eve sie: ss.c:0.c)s cieieeateqile 968,942 
Homes| form Childrens Steir s ice tes 3 see ele 969,268 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men. 181,904 
Deaconess Homes............0.. S ojekini anata tele ots 502,742 
DEACONESS E SCHOOIS alae eens ie ate o's a arcvete cra elstonsys 96,538 


VALUE OF FREE AND Part Pay SERVICE 


LOSDICAIS OR etsre oe olebleie ala bhe testes 42 othe the pallet $1,617,384 
Hiomesuror the wALeGs cick. saci ckeeis «sie els 645,961 
PAOMESELOMs CMI LOT OM cs, oncacherets.o-07 is) neues aie ote orete 646,178 


$13,301,073 


$2,909,523 


HOSPITALS OF TH 
a fee a ee 


z STaTH Cry Name uF HospiTaL Srrent ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 
1jAlaska........ Nome... 3 3.64 Maynard- Colts nee Ne a DA a Louise Baker....... 
2\Arizona....... Phoenix....... Arizona Deaconess..........-...+++ 1033 E. McDowell Road...|Mrs. J. O. Sexson... 
3|California.... . Los Angeles... .|Methodist Hospital of So. California. .|2826 S. Hope St.......... L. G. Reynolds. .... 
4/Colorado...... Colorado Spgs..|Beth-El..20.....0...00 0 .cacerecees 1400 E. Boulder St........ Guy M. Hanner..... 
5|Colorado...... Colorado Spgs. .|Nat’l Meth. Epis. San. for Tuberculos . a Boulder St...........+ Guy M. Hanner..... 
6|Dist. of Col... .|Washington....|Sibley Memorial..............+..-- 1150 N. Capitol St........ Charles §. Cole..... 
7\Florida....... Jacksonville... Bre WStCT srscce erate ensei< rare -ccindar vine elotsne 1001 W. Union St......... Bertha E. Deen..... 
8iIllinois........ @arbotdales..: |Moldenicoanteret ces totais iets DIZ 6; Ulinols St. oer sea: ae A. R. Pengilly.. 
9|Illinois........ Chicago....... Wesley Memorial.............+.-.- 2449 §. Dearborn St....... E. S. Gilmore....... 

10/Illinois........ Freeport.....- Freeport Memorial............+.-.. 218 W. Clark St.......... Ethel M. Layhours 

11/Ilinois........ Mattoon...... Memorial Methodist..........-.... 2100 Richmond Ave....... Delphine Pearson. . 

12)Tllinois........ Peorisy. . cares Methodist Hospital of Ilinois........ 221 N. Glen Oak Ave...... ee Tompkins...... 

13/Indiana....... Fort Wayne. . .|Methodist Episcopal.........-......- 119 W. Lewis St.......... M. F. Steele, M.D... 

14)Indiana....... Gary.s arene Methodist Episcopal..........-.-.- 1600 W. Sixth St.......... Mrs. Lulella Cox.... 

15}Indiana....... Tia ..|Methodist Episcopal..........-.... Capitol and Sixteenth Sts. .|George M. Smith.... 

16|Indiana....... Princeton... . .|Methodist Episcopal SRSA? OO Nie 410 W. State St........... Maud Hutchinson. . . 

AT Lowa stares Cedar Rapids. ./Saint Luke’s Methodist. .......-.... 1110 fA) Avesta... a8 RicAs Batés. . 5.2 

WS |Towat <a. Des Moines... -|Iowa Methodist............++++.05- 1200 Pleasant St.......... R. A. Nettleton..... 

Graham Protestant..........+++.... Fifteenth and Fulton Sts. ../Mary C. Jackson... . 
Methodist. . taf oda: sameness 29th and Douglas Sts...... G. T. Notson....... 
Robert G= Patterson Memorials 2. sath eta. ctestiaas cone os cmace Veva M. Griffith. . 
Goodland Methtodist..2%:. ciara. tiscali tas chery & dias one he oe Mrs. H. M. Hillman. 
Maya Protestants .scecte asses eet aie aes ..-|Hannah Aebi....... 
-|Grace Methodist..............- . 1724 N. Main St. .|Veletta A. Kettering 
: pethany Methodist. . . ..|388 N. Twelfth St... T. Restin Heath... .. 
PRD WORtH ES tay otis oe nite bidet ston cae 524 N. Washington........|Elsie M. Sanderson 
Norton: Methedistyiwis 2% cares moniaem|eumetue sow See A Meese Mee SESED he - cae aee 
Asbury Protestant..........---.:.- 400 S. Santa Fe Ave....... Florence Braddick. . 
hite Wesley scatsaen essences oepminsiactaee 550 N. Hillside........... IL. M. Riley... soa. -e 
30|/Kentucky..... Louisyille..... Methodist Deavoness........-.-.... 529 §. Eighth St.......... Mrs. Minnie Denver. 
31/Kentucky..... Pikeville...... Methodist Hospital of Kentucky... ...|......0 00. 0.ececececeeeee SK. Hunta.ce eee 
32|Louisiana.... . New Orleans... . |Flint-Goodridge.........--...++..5. 1566 Canal) St.5.4Ac-crecr H. W. Knight...... 
33|Maryland. .... Baltimore. .... Maryland General:...........-..... Linden Ave. & Madison as M. W. Gatch....... 
34|Massachusetts .|Boston...... . Boston Medical Miss. Dispensary... .]36 Hull St. . ves «| Dred. Ce Hiebert. 

35|Massachusetts .|Boston....... New England Deaconess............ 15 Deaconess Road........ Caroline A. Jacks... . 

36|Massachusetts .|Boston....... Palmer Memonial i... gcse cetera, cient oy 195 Pilgrim Road......... Sadie A. Hagen... .. 

37|Michigan...... Kalmazoo..... eS Methodist.miry. cde mes John Street.........+.+.- W. M. Puffer. 
38]Minnesota.....|Minneapolis...|Asbury...........-.-.2seeeeeeeeee 916 K. Fifteenth St........ Mrs. Sarah i. Knight 

39] Minnesota... ..|Wadena....... Weakey Hospital of Wadena......... 450 Jefferson Ave.......-. Lydia H. Keller... .. 

40| Missouri... ... dos iniewesoer Breoman’ aoc. 05 ack silos se totais eerie 2008 Sergeant Ave........ Eunice Brake....... 

41|Missouri. .. .. . Saint Joseph. . ./Missouri Methodist................ Kighth and Faraon Sts.....|O. J. Carder........ 
42|Missouri...... Springfield... ../Burge Deaconess......--.--........ 1323 North Jefferson....... Katharyn M. Pond.. 
43|Montana...... Billings. .....- Billings Deaconess.....-..:-.......- Broadway and Ninth Sts.../Ethel Lane Guilkey 

44|Montana...... Bozeman...... Bozeman Deaconess................ . La S Edith R. Ackerman.. 

45|Montana...... Butte........- Butte Deaconess................... Myrtle Childerhose. . 

46|Montana...... Forsyth......- Borsy th: Deaconessi6c'.<rssseis.s'eisnini | sicetc de coe ene ec MES Viola Russet. . 

47|Montana...... Glasgow....... Frances Mahon Deaconess. _..|Norah BE. Feland.... 

48|Montanz...... Great Falls. ...|Montana Deaconess.....-.-........ i ate . Augusta Ariss. . .. 

49|Montana...... AIC eevee st Kennedy Deaconess................ : : Ruth F Robertson. . 

50|Montana...... Sidney.....-+.+- Sidney Deaconess.........-........|Montana Ave... -|Josephine E. Stout. ; 

51|Nebraska...... Lincoln... «.. ..- Bryan Memorial. Lae +.» [48th and Sumner Sts...... Myrtle Dean a 

52|Nebraska... .. . Omaharruae Nebraska Methodist........ 36th and Cuming Sts......|Blanche M. Fuller... 

53|Nebraska... .. Scottsbluff.....|West Nebraska Methodist..........|........0cc0c0scseuceeees Maud L. Kellison. . . 

54|New Mexico. . .| Albuquerque. . .|Methodist Deaconess Sanatorium.....|162 BE. Central Ave........ Mrs. Minnie G. Gorre 

55|New York... . ./Brooklyn...... Bethany Deaconess................ 237 Saint Nicholas Ave... .|Henry H. Heck | 
56|New York... ..|Brooklyn..... Methodist Episcopal . -|6th St., 7th and Sth Aves... |James EB. Holmes... 
57|New York.....|Syracuse...... Hospital of the Good Shepherd. SS ie 150 Marshall St........ Eva M. Muirhead... 
58|North Dakota..|Kenmare...... Kenmare: Methodist ais ret) san | ce eee nee mat Dr. John Ewing Re 
59|North Dakota..|Mandan...... Mandan Deaconess................. Ind St. and 16th Ave......|... meey 
60}Ohio......... Omomnati.sx.. | Bethesda sctsesetar nme nn teen ae Reading Road and Oak St..|J. A. Diekmann..... 
61/Ohio......... Cincinnati strc Cbrist aparece eles meee ene 2139 Auburn Ave.........|Alice P. Thatcher... 

62)Ohio......... Cleveland... .. Saint: Gukeld ice sctemsaeceee Remeeicss 11311 Shaker Boulevard... .|C. S. Woods 2. 

63/Ohio......... Columbus si-g,. 21 Whitey Cross: aaeacern oe eee 700 N. Park St... ...|John G. Benson... 

G4tOhIO NS Gc te Poledos tees Flower Deaconess. ...............0- 3349 Cherry St.........-- Anna K. Vogler. -... 

65|Oregon....... Marshfield-an. 1 Wesley icnniiun tee sic teeeeen erences Commercial Ave.......... Monta Sane = 

66/Oklaboma. ..../Guthrie....... Okuons Methodist... pemaremen nee 2002 W. Warner Ave... .... Frances Chappel. . . . 

67|Pennsylvania. . |Philadelphia. ..|Methodist Episcopal........... §. Broad and Wolf Sts. .... May A. Middleton?’ 

68)South Dakota. .|Brookings. .... Dakota Deaconess.......-......... 905 Tenth St........-.... Tene Gi te h ee 

69|South Dakota..|Mitchell...... Methodist State. ce sx.jou lice | er ue mnie nee et or Mabel 0. Wondsi il 

70|South Dakota. [Rapid City... Methodist Deaconess 111808 South 88.7727 200000 Elva L, Wade. 

a Tennessee... ... Nashville ae Aa Hubbard: 25 sna ton gases e eae 1113 First Ave., 8. zi Hulda M. Lyttle: ae 
2|Washington....|Seattle........ Seattle General... 0660s ene cee ..|Fifth Ave. and Marion Sts... Evelyn Hall 

73|Washington....|Spokane...... Spokane Deaconess 715 Fourth Ave ee Warmer i 

74/Washington....|Wenatchee. .. .|Central Washington Deaconess..... Okanogan Ave............ J. O. Hawk........ 

75| Wisconsin. .... Green Bay.....|Bellin Memorial................. 7449. Webster Ave....... Dr. J i Me Bellin. . 

ae Lud Serco als ore A bes Ley act i te etn een SRV Washington ‘Ave... .|C. MU Faiby eae 

ND aces ice Lake..... akeside Methodist.......... al Hentetta Banach 
73|Witeonsn..--.|Richiand Gent} Richland. ssc nos. 0000. /ASH Pas 00 Tae Gens ae 
isconsin..... LaCrosse...... Methodist Hospital of LaCrosse... ... Thirteenth and Badger Sts..|Hlla C. Ingwersen. . 4 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


3 

Uv a 

ee aloe é 

& = Re Be aes gE 
“t 3 =e 28 Bn re se 5 | gar lee sl sO s| 5 
Wg [2] la) 2 |B | Se] a eeeubgk 
} “ac S| os oN iN tase 3 Ba 8 "3 
Z\AS @ Se as A ee aS SES| 2 288 B8alezeiee8 
1/1917|W. H. M.S..|_ $47,500] $......] $...... $8,875] $8,060] $...... 10| eae 26 eine 3} 1 
2/1911!Conf....... 50K S12 ee 105,545} 113,909] 120,739] 12,105} 112| 2,076 317 10ol— 36° 
3/1909|Conf....... 1,400,000] 71,548] 631,647] 522,029] 531,933] 25,511] 225] 6,678] ... 18] 52 
4|1911|Conf....... S15,000l aeem eens | eae 112,464 124,273] 13,320] 941 2,248) ... Safesead 
5/1922/Conf....... 450,000] ...... 422,000} 71,830] _67,780/ 7,011] 60; 173] ~«.. 5| 16 
6|1882|W. H. M. S../1,250,000] 34,000] 197,000] 356,873] 384,055] 10,274) 310| 7,175] ...| 121] 90 
7/1902|W. H.M.S..| 35,000] ~~... 900] 32,198] 32,092] 3,056} 34) 688 2 8 S14 
8]1916|W. H.M.S..| 175,000] ...... 53,500| 36,927] 39,687) 1,219) 50]  720)_~=C«. Arsh 
9}1888/Bd. of Trus..|2,336,777/1,554,294| 298,835] 761,021] _713,950| 118,200| 275| 6,336) ...| 26] 116 
10]1921|Conf....... 672700 | adermeeees 16,000] Opened|Feb. 11,'27 605} 50] 447/ ~~... PA SV! 
11/1902/Conf....... 149,300| 10,800 500] 39,169] 38,780 3,500] 43) goa! ... 4) 15 
12|1898|Conf....... 600 , 000 550| 320,100] 148,857] 139,079] 11,962] 220] 4,207] ... ll] 65 
13]1918|Conf....... 456,200} ....:. 306,243] 127,926] 113,403] 13,137] 125] 2,656] ... 6] 60 
14/1923|Conf....... 510,000; ...... 152,000} 84,500]  84,470/ 7,500] +100] 3,294 1 8| 27 
15|1908|Conf 1,327,903] 41,000} 387,147| 722,155} 624,894] 121,756] 375] 11,564] ...] —24] 235 
16|1917|Conf 75,000} 5,000] ...... 22,608] 25,076] 2,869] 35)  610)_—=i«*.. 2 6 
17|1922|Conf 632,000] 35,313] 335,000} 109,873] 117,937] 27,157] 175} 2,766] ...| ...) 41 
18]1901|Conf 1,297,000] 83,000} 320,000] 333,816} 316,349] 15,058] 262) 5,457) ...) ...| 120 
19]1901|W. H. M.S..|  50:000/ 1,446} 12,000] 31,768] 32,268] 3.257] 40) = 949 a clipe a 
20/1920|Conf....... 425,000] ...... 275,000| 129,400] 124,512} 6,045} 110} 3,234) ...| 1] 58 
21/1921|Conf....... 40,000] ...... 155700) 2 -195572| | $16 -SO7|A sel O77 12 25) B81lien ice 3 9 
22|1921|Conf....... 64,000] 5,000] 32,500] 19,626, 18,078] 1,289] 18] 319] =... 3 8 
23|1929|Conf....... 120000] 08 24..00 55,463} 21,765] 21,740 S03 Ole eb Lz| nes 4 10 
24/1915|Conf....... 221,728] 11,000] 59,500] 86,026] 55,402) 7,489] 50) 2,266 ...| ... 13 
25|1892|\Conf....... 625,500| 12,045] 100,000] 137,042} 136,654] 25,696] 145] 4,331 1 tllecni te 
26|1925|Conf....... 90,000} 1, 45,000} 42,442) 36,786] 2,258] 36/ 846 1 Al aed 
27|1929|Conf....... 59,500} ...... 26,653] 21,668] 24,486 804 Se 3i |" «460 eee 2 9 
28|1921/Conf....... 149000} thcn os 14,000] 24,875] 23,240] 4,909 31] 864]... 44 15 
29|1929|Conf....... 776,734] 4,000] 260,819] 229,361] 217,323) 9,124] 215) 4,117 1} 13] 84 
30|1896|Conf...... . 200,000 5,000} 10,000} 74,599] 71,544] 4,800] 75) 1,944)... 5} 84 
31|1922'Conf....... 175; 000] 8 ares 85,000] 45,926} 49,970] 8,000] 54] 950] ... Sh 19 
32|1916]Bd. 50/384] 50,764] 13,805] 56] 1,068] ... 5] 23 
3311911 309,240} 306,669] 57,039| 225] 3,514] ... 11} 91 
34/1894 13,302} 12,318] 2,148] 6] 18,749 1 1 2 
35/1896 389,753] 431,106 23,190] 175) 5,005 1] 37] 140 
36/1920 66,912] 52,453] 17,426] 39 90 2} —-20| None 
37/1920 82.777] 112,760| 30,364] 65) 2,240] ... 7| 46 
38/1893 222'744| 212,350] 10,682] 168] 3,899 5| 12] 114 
39/1929 39,375] 36,163) 2,164] 50] 625 1 Bl 12 
40/1929 68,357| 65,060] 3,100] 75] 1,108] ...| 13] 22 
4111887 210,387] 179,097} 9,362} 225] 4,846) ... 8} 60 
42/1906 28,933) 28,572 900 83 937 3 é 15 

BS 19071 Conkoe coe © |e 250: 000]! Hite Fee fei85 O00]. sakes dtu sieM Jou iene-|) 401 oan. 

~ 44 1911 f 35,555} 35,249]  1,777/ 60] 911 4 Dh GS: 
45/1917|Conf....... 175,000] ...... 124°343| 110,847] 119,415] 11,402) 33) 1373] ...) 14] 14 
46|1920|Conf....... Rented}! 2ee9 1,916 12,339 11,808 1,500) 33 235 es 4| None 
47/1911|Conf....... 5000p apnoea ARs + 20,005} 19,803}. 1,377|  30| . 629). ...|. 4... 8 
48|1902|Conf....... 300,000; 3,443} 59,000] 135,358] 124,521) 7,180] 125] 3,684 9} 14] ~— «60 
49/1921|Conf....... 180,500| ...... 76,000] 26,828) 24,631] 1,600] 34) 759 3 Aho a 
50|1919|Conf....... 50, 000] ats ne 11,000] 15,741 14/947 835| 35] 667 1 5 5 
51/1921|Conf....... 307,561 200] 193,243] 62,991] 72,3781 5,702} 50] 1,141)... 8| 20 
52|1891|Conf....... 738, 47,000] 18,413] 255,770] 240,474] 48,458] 225] 4,783 3] 15] ~—90 
5311921/Conf....... 190,000] ...... 83,250} 50,079] 48,339] 9,152! 65] 1,409]... 8} 19 
5411912|W. H. M.S..| 216.700] 3,411] 5,986] 70,097] 70,085] 6,192) 65) = 181 2 5| None 
55/1894|Conf......- 515,000 ...... 121,500] 112,135} 105,500] 8,000] 100] 1,600} 14| 15 6 
56)1881|Conf....... 2,179/448|1,579, 134} 80,000] 611,986} 559,931] 6,990] 375) 21,790] ...] 30} 138 
57|1872|Conf....... 834.912} 55,052} 27,000} 332,991] 333,114] 120,000] 280] 6,385] ... 19} 115 
58|1921|Conf....... 750000 sa ces: 44000} 32,138] 30,520] 4,500] 50} 672) ~ ... Al ak 
59|1920|Conf..... . . 125,000] ...... 1,500] 14,842] 14,704 300] 35) 455]... 3 3 
60/1898 |Cen.Ger. Dea. 1, 968.749| 389,000] 280,000] 376,606] 355,433] 106,644) 315] 6,795} 33] 25) += 100 
61/1889|Conf....... 475,583} 125,000) ....>. 342/378] 333,138] 67,937] 165) 4,800 |e 23 |e 86 
62|1906|Conf....... F aT6 On) 1023" 666i eet 326.027] 330,979] 168,529] 500] 5,289] ... 19] 88 
63|1892|Conf 1/540'000] | 10,000] 640,520] 347,775] 411,300] 96,712] 285] 4,927) ...) ...J 145 
64|1907|Conf 26-568) sce. 424695} 152610 176,466] 62,308] 155] 2,078} ...) ...) 57 
65|1923|Conf 15 0s545|uemecne 124'678| 31,601) 38,498] 9,500) 75) 604) ... 9| None 
66|1906|Conf 157.314, 7,584] 21,000] 38,758] 35,965} 2,929] 40} 697]_—C«. . 5] 16 
67|1882|Conf 1,500000/1,000;000} 50,000} 384,446] 393,648] 160,000] 300) 5,784) ... 19] 125 
68|1912|Conf......- 503000) 9s... 3,000] 18,742} 18, 678 500} 14/ 529]... 5| None 
69]1917|Conf....... PREBUUU| 2 Be saoe| fi eae Boe 80,287] 79,778] 9,539] 100] 1,851) ... 6| 38 
70|1912|W. H. M.S..| 135,700] ...... 85,770] 52,264 "691| 4,010] 60) 1,352 1 5] 25 
71|1910/Bd. of Ed...| 150,000} 5,000] _ ...... 11,640/ 52,494] 3,290] 140] 1,804] ... 8] 32 
72|1900|Conf....... 180,000/ 10,000] ...... 234/336] 224,579] 14,500) 94 3,521] ...| 71] 80 
- 73]1896|Conf....... 591,526) 20.5... 180,000] 1229,526| 1229,811] 129,410] 190) 4,465 re 01 en 
74|1915|Conf....... 168) 000|) meen. 65,500] 49,278] 45,465] 3,144] 50] 1,164 1 A 27 
75|1908|Conf....... Dey ARl ee Ae 81,652| 105,910] 90,096) 7,995] 75| 1,831] ... 9} 60 
76|1921|Conf....... 649-200 emer. 525,045| 89,293] 82,525) 4,400] 125] 1,672 9} 50 
77|1920|Conf....... D238, 846h occas 185, 156 31,300 27,692 899| 34 662 5| None 
78/1924|Conf....... 40,000] ...... 2'000/ 28,950] 22,951 483| 26] 958 4| None 
1D} eee rat CORE cease cone 102,578 23 , 300 6,002 54,772 BoPSE EN Moncks avs 50) 1,690 20| None 
41,601,864|6,429, 197|9, 372,359] 10, 757, 465] 10, 581, 679]1,617,384|8,979|219,637| 105] 801) 3,384 


1 Last year’s figures. 
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HOMES FOR THE AGED OF THE 


eee ee 


1!California 
2|California 
3|California 
4\Connecticut. . 
5|Dist. of Col.. 


City 


_.|Washington. . s 


Chicago....... 
-:|Chicago....... 
.|Lawrenceville. . 
uincy......% 
Warren...:... 
11|Kansas....... Clay Center... 
12|Kansas....... Topeka....... 
13|Louisiana.... . New Orleans... 
14|Maryland..... Baltimore..... 
15|Maryland..... Baltimore... .. 
16|Maryland..... Westminster... 
17|Massachusetts .|Concord..... . 
18|Michigan...... Chelsea....... 
19|Michigan...... Grand Rapids. . 
20|Minnesota.. ...|Minneapolis. . . 
21|Mississippi....|Waveland..... 
22|Missourl...... Marionville. . . 
23|Nebraska...... Blase. i634 
24|New Jersey... . |Collingswood . 
25|New Jersey... -|Lawnside...... 
26|New Jersey... .|Ocean Grove 
27|New York.....|Brooklyn...... 
28|New York.....|Brooklyn...... 
29|New York.....|Fort Edward. . 
30|New York... ..|New York City. 
31|New York... ..|Ossining....... 
S27 |Ohiore cee. Cincinnati... . . 
SalOBIOse anc este Cincinnati... .. 
S4)Ohio-., Ge <5 WEVA. cores: 
35|Oklahoma.... . Claremore..... 
36/Oregon......../Salem........ 
37|Pennsylvania. . |Conneautville. . 
38|Pennsylvania. . Pee ebiee 3 
39/Pennsylvania. . Pie pureh. 
40|Pennsylvania. .|Tyrone....... 
41|South Carolina. |Charleston. . 
42|Texas........ Houston...... 
43|Wisconsin..... Milwaukee... . 
44|Wisconsin..... Spartacs. ccs. 


Srruet ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 


.|Pacific Old People’s.............--- 1061 N. Kingsley Drive....|J. H. Durbahn....... 
Bethany Old People’s.............-- R.iPSD; 1, Box:85 jee cnen A. G. Carlson........ 
Beabh: Rest (7.2... Od 4690 Tompkins Avéing s2h4 Caroline Beyer....... 
.|Methodist Church Home............ 1411: Bm Sta: F5. «3. vejee oes nne V. Palmer...... 
Methodist Home......./.........- 601 “M” St., N. W........ Mrs. E. Clark........ 
Bethany Home for Aged............ S0O3IN! Paulina: 2.4 «ae. N. P. Glemaker...... 
Methodist Old People’s............- 1415 Foster Ave.........- Mrs. W. A. Phillips... 
OUGSB GM's, RE oo. Tale, Ahr es FOR SE: co SAS Siete «fn lcpetale: HEY Charles L. Coleman... 
Old'People'sstinc eet... «. sie deans 418 Washington’ Btingreieor Emil Hemke......... 
Ee ag Memorial 5 = 3208s 98 «ce ahaa Sa one tort ore nice terete AL W.iClarks Bineaucts 
manuel Home for Aged............ 2202 Sixthioes so. saan tae - Otto Chellberg....... 
ethodist oe Ree reece ey 3 College and Munson Sts....|C. B. Zook.......... 
lates Old-Bolks¥e . ccametteoac ate 3501 S. Robertson St...... W. C. Hayward..... 5 
Home for the-Aged!!. .< i628. hi... Etta Cuddy......... 
Meth. Epis. Home for Aged Men 
and Womentr ts. cc cse dees ae BH..M: Carrol «5 ...< + 
Cassell Home'for?Aged .. 5%... 2. Walton dn. fe cee se a0 eters stearate ee ee Oe areee Veer oe 
Home for Aged Methodist Women....|..............4- .|Mollie E. Detwiler... . 
Old People’s Home of Detroit Conf...|................ =. |W. J. Balmers: «<2. 
Clark Memorial... . .|Robert D. Freeman... 
Elim Old People’s ; J. A. Jacobson.....-. 
Old Folks and Retired Ministers’... .}...............0eeeeeeees BO Re Miller orcas 
. |Methodist Home for Aged 82.5. .-6.a'||h > ser ere meme amare cies PB; We Bieréexye, ce 
Crowell Memorial.................. West Grant St............ W. H. Uuderwood. . 
.|Home for Aged and Infirm.,........ Hadden Ave. and Zane St. .|Ella R. Fell......... 


Mrs. Lula Wilson..... 


Charleston & Fairview Ave. 


Home for Negro People 


.|Methodist Episcopal............... 63 Clark Ave............- John Pan ont ape 
Bethany Home for the Aged......... 604 BK. Fortieth St........ Oe He BSBoese Sin ont 
Brooklyn Meth. Epis. Ch. Home. .... Park Pl, cor: Nw YayAves .|3. 2005-2 ee 
Frederick D. Hodgman Memorial... .|191 Broadway............ D. H. Corkran...... 2: 
Methodist Episcopal Church Home.. .]Amsterdam and 92nd St....|Mrs. Robt. Armstrong 
Bethel Swed. Meth. Epis. Home..... Narraganset and Pine...... Frank E. Broman.... 
Bethesda Home for Aged........... Lafayette Ave., Clifton.....|Matthew Herrmann. . 
Methodist Home for Aged.......... CollesetHill =). Biesteeas C. Lloyd Strecker. . .. 
Elyria Home for the Aged........... West Ave. and Second St.../G. A. Reeder........ 


Old People’s Home 
Methodist Old People’s Home 
Ida M. Cribbs Memorial 


Methodist Epis. Home for Aged... ...|Edgely and Belmont.......|Lydia R. Miller. ..... 
.-|Methodist Episcopal............... Brown Hill Rd.,Mt. Lebanon B Bi Wolken ot ae 
Methodist Home for Aged........... 951 Washington AV Os ames Emerson Karns...... 
.|Centenary Home for the Aged....... 88Smith Sto. a. lhaadtie« [eset seo cee ee 
Grace Homeforithe: Agedin ie «...<s aad! eee bpeacieetio teoiaee siete he aa eae ee 
Home forithovAged. scene mrt. ht 259 Eleventh St.......... Mary C. Grant...... 
Morrow Memorial Home for Aged... ./407 S. Water St........... Kate H. Graves...... 
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o 
3 2 : 
© E wey ise 
€ 66 e 
“8 3 S 2 = E on Sp P=) ‘5 
23 3 38 Bs 2 = 25 2] s 
s| 3s & 32 ay 3 38 ER 5 g 
Z| Ag = Pas <5 a re aS 38 Z, 
ee a a ee 
1| 1910 |California........... $150,000 $115,000 $ $22,272 $21,250 80 80 
2 California. .......... 16,143) 4 SSE: 4,633 4,135 7 7 
Poiniol2 Wo. MiS.:... 2... 000 |e eee ee. 5,112 4,167 17 15 
4| 1918 |New York East...... 139,500 112,063 ,020 5,897 20 20 
5| 1889 |Baltimore........... 462,000} 109,001 18,921 17,740 80 50 
6} 1890 |Central Swedish...... 298; 600). * abe 37,047 36, 463 225 123 
7| 1898 [Rock River......... 378, 649 537,734 53/246 53.034 150 135 
- 8| 1909 |Southern Illinois. .... 150,000; =... 6,360 6,107 54 30 
9} 1889 |Saint Louis German. . 200, 000 90,000 138 332 119,504 72 72 
10} 1908 |North Indiana ee 170,000 156,465 65, 938 74,535 114 108 
11] 1907 |Western Swedish..... 10,500 17,930 2,213 2,072 12 
12| 1904 |Kansas............. 250,000] =... 43,368 42.629 104 66 
13} 1881 |Louisiana........... 20: O00) fee oc or doe Pesce: 15,000 14,800 150 133 
14] 1868 |Baltimore........... 250,000 4005000] ) eke s: 34,245 30,382 108 104 
15| 1870 |Washington......... Aid O00! Pave gcd cece” | eee lm oe 120 120 
16} 1926 |Baltimore........... 125,000 USOO00 | ait cre tes clo VG ANaS hPa Lee 120 120 
17| 1913 |New England........ 42,928 §6;081) bean 6,695 16,842 18 18 
18} 1906 |Detroit............. 150,000 130, 000|ne f see e. 27,047 27,047 80 74 
19} 1906 |Michigan........... 336 , 846 UGS 502 [— )  odacd 139,627 139,489 175 171 
20| 1914 |Norw. and Danish... 115,000 LAT OOO) ne bss st 14,647 14,257 125 195 
AY 2926: | 5 oc as eons haboooae 45s “OOO Not inoperaltion’ —4...¢.0 | eee eee Be ad 
22| 1925 |Saint Louis.......... 200: 000) 7 9 a254.. 4,000 23,241 20,138 50 35 
23] 1907 |Nebraska........... 80,000 1 OOO |e Fo ieee es 19,396 19,155 48 48 
24) 1891 |Camden Co. Chs..... 100,000 SOROOO| Mt Tsk es 13,002 12,891 35 29 
25] 1922 |Delaware........... GO00|/Bo 2 eee 1,000 2,168 2,610) 10 4 
26| 1907 |New Jersey........- 91,324 142000 lee Poo e...- 50,574 50,596 89 89 
27] 1911 |East German........ 55,000 DTO00| =e Cees. 14,736 12,147) 40 30 
28) 1883 |New York Hast...... 1621, 664 VI53 G81)" Pea 145,679 138,050 1100 1100 
OWA OZ PETOY «ccf vic oc 22 dee > 50,000 45,000 Peer ss 4,330 5,743 12 12 
30] 1850 |New York.......... 120,000 BS5 O00 Be nance 155, 408 147,252 1110 1102 
31] 1913 |Eastern Swedish..... TOOSOUOTe Sa eee.t 115,000 117,000 112,000 125 122 
32} 1915 |Central German...... 181,418 eg ecko 24,712 24,745 45 45 
33| 1899 {West Ohio.......... 270,482 B195019|) | Be Bevan 56,500 56,500 125 120 
34] 1902 |North-East Ohio..... 1125 ,000 176,677 123,682 120,000 120,000 138 138 
35} 1926 ceert a mye Ale Orgatized: || hot ese ee a rae sr ee es sa [eo ag ee ee Aras 
36] 1909 H. M.S 000 L1G BSS a Pees. 16,600 16,250 117 117 
Bal MOON ETie.)..cdae ss ee. caee- 15,000 40,000 35, 163 30,000 72 72 
38] 1865 Phitadelphia RSCO000 Ae Fess. 156,788 155,426 1147 1147 
39] 1911 |Pittsburgh.......... 25,010 34,030 25,413 23,518 70 65 
40] 1920 |Cent. Pennsylvania. . 220,000 63,800 78,000 106,825 105,695 100 100 
41] 1895 |South Carolina....... 7,000 ‘Not iiloperation ©°"7]) 2" 2h enka [Ss veeacns LA 
AOpOOS | ROXAS. <4 oi-1- eines sor 7,500 ree Sphactory) a ao acai ae ec Dee 
Aste... | Wisconsin. 22.5060 - 6 65,000 3, 574 16,000 4,982 6,302 24 23 
44| 1917 |West Wisconsin...... 102,578 ro 133 5, 634 7,677 9,624 21 21 
$6,704,132] $3,863,761 $561,646) $1,010,917 $968 , 942 2,509 2,199 


1 Last year’s figures. 
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A 

Location AND Name oF INsTITUTION 5 

n 

NaMe® OF SUPERINTENDENT ic 

tl 

2 

A 
Albany, N.Y. : 2 
Esther and Deaconess Home, 3 Columbia Place, Hattie 

Mi vHeneh) SUDtab Re setcles tii tay <trleiny cin tate car 1899 
Baltimore, Md. . 

Baltimore Deaconess Home, 1301 Madison Ave., Ida A. 

JordannSupbs eae tics onsets -e bean elateualae aaa 1892 

Barre, Vt. 
Nancy Rollins Deaconess Home and Settlement, 101 

Smith St., Mary E. Ritter, Supt....-...........-.-. 1911 

Bridgeport, Ohio 
Holloway Deaconess Home, corner Howard and Lee Sts., 
MatildaReeves; Gupte: . «sn naanres ar oc occ Steines’. = 1890 
Brooklyn, N.Y. : =r 
Brooklyn Deaconess Home, 238 President St., Lillian H. 
Weldayarsupt. atertnat. .ac ec mergers tideatcees « 1892 
Buffalo, N.Y. ; 
Buffalo Deaconess Home, 18 Kosciuszko St., Zella F. 
1 Brlstayt SiT is) eee er OR eens aon eto hao qeaee otwerresn 1890 
Camden, N. J. : 
New Jersey Conference Deaconess Home, 278 Kaighn 

Ave., Mrs. R. C. Richards, Supt....2........5..2:.. 1913 

Chautauqua, N. Y. ; ; 

Fenton Memorial Rest Home, Claribel Winchester, Supt.| 1917 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Chicago Deaconess Home, 22 West Erie St., Flora A. 

SOrberasupts nciaa hh << s/o pyeperwieneceieen.-.« 1887 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home, 1027 Wesley Ave., 

Meda F. Robertson, Supt....... ‘pewbigcBanuiaas sack 1888 
The Deaconess Mother House, Louise Golder, Supt. .... ates 
Louise Golder Deaconess Home and Fanny Nast Gamble 

Memorial Chapel, Oak and Reading Road, Louise 

GoldekSupt: cee S5:2 cds cdersots aanie-sa erent ae 1896 
*Branch Homes 

Milwavkee, Wis., Deaconess Home, 2324 Chestnut St., 

Wouise SpulkerMSupy sack se otek aisieteset a steeterectoxapevcls 1899 
*Stations 

AK ron} OIG: Jepepe ete steiativess FRING tes: shoves eters aid aco sees 1920 

Houston, Vek: Sta SS eit vain. ca bb iotettre hes steleatoy arias 1924 

Portsmouth, Ohiows. sess... «.. stmeeaidis cine <ceGise cere 1923 

INGwi Orleans’ Lake ys ccc stoi sizts ke etemtetelame sete tren seecseie 1922 

Paine Ouse Owe A saadorses nar ck cetlcaatarreniee pereactnaris 1923 

SouthiBend: Inditasa.. «. .... Seat ahinckienkveahiye rere. 1923 

TerrerHante, Indie. 2, . nc. seh dat aaca het. - 1920 

Cincinnati, Ohio: First Church City Mission, C. B. 

KochiSapt... asl R603 0. heen sere nae deka para 1908 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Methodist Episcopal Deaconess Home and West Side 
Community House, 3000 Bridge Ave., Mrs. Harriet 
Gilbert: Sint teaser tee ceria eae stele eee 1890 
Columbus, Ohio 
McKelvey Deaconess Home, 72 South Washington Ave., 
MES. Pvc ROLOrS OUD IS wee ates een Ta eee 1,99 
Denver, Colo. 
Margaret Evans Deaconess Home, 1630 Ogden St., Mrs. 
horéna Hinleys cuptee cme tue aan ee 1893 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Bidwell Deaconess Home, 921 Pleasant St., A. E. Griffith, 

BUDE aes eet ee ae a 1893 

* Data for these included in above. 
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Property 


Value of Pro 


$7,000 
31,000 
10,150 
10,000 
45,000 
43,575 


120,000 
27,000 


65, 000 


250,000} 27,692) 33,320) 65,249 


15,000 


18,500 


13,000 


Amount of Endowment 


grolriyacdl 
lee 
8 & [slg 
= & og og 
B ~ BS bo 
28 5 8 8\28 
2 es e |8slas 
Qa ma Oo jZAlzGq 
ag $2,956/ $2,341/ 3 
Ae 14) 16,183] 14,630] 17] 1 
Se 4,015] 2,528) 1] 2 
pe 5,725| 5,386, 7} 1 
bee od 47,272| 12,491] 14] 5 
9. dak 7,650] 6,016} 1] 2- 
a 8,768) ..:...| 4 
Shr 674, 478 
Lig 15,387| 14,799] 13} 1 
fa 18,949] 20,369] 16] 5 | 
eles 35,000] 29,000| 64] 15. 
| 
= wale eicp, “sleee biel 0 etpiatnis ; 
i 
Ae sed MRD | eters pe | 
ig a Vente Oe eed i 
76,773] 24) 3! 
f 
OF ce 7,425] 7,411] 5] 4: 
at see 15,068] 7,880| 8| 3 
Saat 1,7411 14,6621 101 7) 
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52 
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25 
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154 
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Location AND Name or InsTITUTION 


NAME OF SUPERINTENDENT 


DEACONESS HOMES AND WORK OF DEACONESSES 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Deaconess Home, 437 Putnam Ave., Kate A. 
Blackburn, Supt 
Epworth Heights, Mich. 
Elvira Olney Rest Home, Mrs. C. W. McFarland, Supt. . 
Fall River, Mass. ‘ 
Fall River Deaconess Home, 825 Second St., B. Marion 
Hope, Supt 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Aldrich. Deaconess and [sther Home, 523 Lyon St., Mrs. 
Ella C. Hartshorn, Supt 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harrisburg Deaconess Home, 116 Vine St., Edna F. 
Manning, Supt 
Huntington Beach, Cal. 
Wing Deaconess Rest Home, 121 Highth St., Margaret 
Fries, Supt 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana Conference Deaconess Home, 922 North Capitol 
Ave., Claribe! Winchester, Supt 
Jersey City, Wad. ; 
Jersey City Deaconess Home, 31 Kensington Ave., Mrs. 
Rose Orchard, Supt 
Lake Bluff, Il. 
Agard Deaconess Rest Home, 405 Scranton Ave.; Mary 
A, Taggart, Supt 
Los Angeles, Cal. i 
Southern California Conference Deaconess Home, Mrs. 
C. W. Horton, Supt 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee Deaconess and Girls’ Home, 930 Cedar St., 
Mary C. Grant, Supt 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tourtellotte Memorial Deaconess Home, 915 East Four- 
teenth St., Anna Burgess, Supt 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
Thompson Rest Home, Octavia Hicks, Supt 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark Conference Deaconess Home, 219 Fairmont Ave., 
Lillian Beidelman, Supt 
New Castle, Pa. 
Irene Maitland Deaconess Home, 107 Phillips St, Mrs. 
Maude Montgomery, Supt 
Newton, Pa. 
Annie M. Skeer Rest Home, Miss Winetta L. Stacks, 


New York Deaconess Association, 1175 Madison Ave., 
Margaret L. Eckley, Supt 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Bancroft Rest Home, Mrs. Ada B. Murphy, Supt 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha City Mission, Harriet E. Laney, Supt 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Robincroft Rest Home, 1425 North Garfield Ave., Mrs. 
E. R. Roseman, Supt 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Deaconess Home and Settlement, 609 Vine 
St. and 606 Wood St., Winetta L. Stacks, Supt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Methodist Episcopal Deaconess Home, 2000 
Fifth Ave., Sata E. Byler, Supt 
Portland, Ore. 


Methodist Deaconess Home, 815 East Flanders St., 
Nellie M. Curtis, Supt 


* Guests. 


E E Z 
z > 5 S| Bhs 
oe | 3 2 
fe 3 3 
a2] 2 |e 8 & (isl 8 
3 Ay s a fea} o8/Og 
& S ~ As wey uo aS) 
S z g 23 | 8 |8sies 
20 2 g B | $8] & [ass 
Ae) a A a ea 5 )zAlzdu 
1889 | $80,440] $14,099] $19,200] $11,688] $10,083). 7] 2 
1960: F 75000. Uden dooe: 604 580 Q 
1393 | 21,000] 50,000} 2,000} 13,168} 11,035] 9 
1893 | 25,000] 8,797; ...... 1387 tou. h 1 4 
LOTOM pl ON OOO! ee et tere 3,752} 3,377] 2 
T9OGt\ Oe a3 500] emcee elie: RCE pies are. 475 
{912 1" 212s 00d eee ees eeeee 5,875| 5,045] 5 
1897.1 25,000 Gisscdl swaeec 6,000] 3,000; 4 
1895 | 50,000] 30,000} ...... 10,323} 9,781} 9 
1806] 18,000|~ contd cease. 6,500} 6,500; 10/ 1. 
99 | 235,000] 33,212 ...... 33,933] 31,561| 9 | 
: 
1888" |! 150,000|\. Se sseat coke cr eace eee eee 12) 4) 
1899 }046,500 EL. ] tee 2,293] 1,787| ..|*193: 
1899) ||2 9 20;000| so ec so eee 13,163] 7,962} 10] ... 
| 
10,000] 30,000] ...... 5,129] 3,759! 31 2) 
1912 SoB00l me ee Se eoee 400 400 | 
: ! 
1889 | 600,000] ......, ...... 38,849] 38,324] 26] 5 
1891 | 80,000 ...... 15,000| 24,616} 22,848) ..| ..! 
1876 20,000) ace. ee ee al | 
1028 |} 50,0001 lL ccwcdl” nota 5,813| 5,573 
1892 | 197,750] 9,000] 25,000] 49,139] 48,3301 13] 2! 
1891 | 51,000] 59,209] ...... 15,751| 15,565} 18] 3) 
1902 | 8,000! 2,400! ...... 5,611! 5,878! 8! 4 
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Fd s - 
aime E os 2 |g 
ZB 1 aS = 2 |8 
Location AND Name or InsTITUTION Wa) &. a g ee ES 
= = a 2 Sul ae 
NAmb OF SUPERINTENDENT i} S ro) = iS} SB 6 2 
os ro) =i 23 S| 3 2|o-5 
2 g 3 2 se ¢../;ais 33 
3 ie f= [s) 3 5 5 g 8 oS 
Q > < A aA 1S) ZAG AG 
Providence, R. I 
Providence Deaconess Home, 136 Prairie Ave., Hannah 
POLOMONMOUD te cee phe ticle alaibrs ei casa Py atorencee, Sstohatu steed oe 1894 | $15,000} $23,000] $...... $4,400] $3,380 8 
mney Hides Moyoe Hall, 136 Prairie Ave., Hannah Solo- 
iden RES Ca OURS E Tea e Iee Ser ee ae 1912 15, 000) re. <tspe 2... ah 7,376 7,174 2 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Davis Deaconess Home, 347 South Fourth East St., Miss 
Wilma Swartslander, Supt............-2--eeeeee ees 1894 14,000)" san Eee psc cept wess deel shea 3) of 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Friendly Center QIDAIEN T) Oth PROACH ORBCTG Se GOOe tl WORSE | Tmmtcen an al lmmeca, Se AlN Je Hira ae ME A 2 é 
Seatile, Wash. 
Spencer H. Carr Memorial Deaconess Home, Ruth A. 
Ich Baasctin Rice ame aes ete i eres eee 1899 | 29,000] ...... 7,850} 23,187) 23,219] 8] 2 
Deaconess Fe ilies, 1510 Rainier Ave., Charlotte 
Howlandsupe terion deades ot cote neien tach eeease 19101); Rented lector | wont ct 6,043 6,006] 4 1 
Sioux City, Towa 
Shesler Deaconess Home, 1308 Nebraska St., Mrs. W. W. 
Browas unis Meeed osc on eokee ene 1900 | 22607000] a5 eee] | see 4,617; 4,569] 8 
Utica, N.Y. 
Utica Italian Settlement, 615 Mary St., Helen Marie 
Ridick GOuptiee Warne eer. coke asudeeeae 1906 | 56,900] ...... 445] 2,841] 3,346] 2] .. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington Deaconess Home, 2907 Thirteenth St., N. W., 
Wiae Smith, up bss levers sink scrscice bs cetelrdine oo ae 1890 12000|'<.2ores 4,000} 9,427] 7,819] 9) 1 
Wichita, Kan. 
Southwest Kansas Conference Deaconess Home, 457 
North St., Agnes M. Little, Supt................... 1898 155000|ocksel lcecbee 7,401} 7,443) li] .. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Biddle Memorial Deaconess Home, 307 West St., Tosa 
PNAC CMAS NE 0 te Sensory cig Sua AOS AUG JOR AGA he 1907 90001 aa elke eee 5,500; 5,500; 1] .. 
Work of Deaconesses Not Located in Institutions......... oc febil, cette eth Soco cto || oe ate Dr ee ea : 14 
TCE UE oheaie ati aR Se a me as ee fe 2,854,315] 629,623) 106,815] 582,857| 502,742] 403/ 215 
*DiV..B:S, 
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is STaTE City Home Strrent ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 
1/Alabama...... Birmingham. ..|Esther Home for Girls.............. 2217 Seventh Avenue...) <|aj.1 sate 42 leer 
2\California.... . Los Angeles... .|Norwegian-Danish Girls’............ 946 S. Bixel | a ire Marie Olsen......... 
3\California..... San Diego..... Esther Home for Girls.............. DESO SOT Stam a aeataves Isabel Fleming....... 
4|Illinois........ Chicago....... Deaconess and Woman’s............ 1856 N. Sawyer Ave....... Emma Linderud..... 
5\Illinois........ Chicago....... Friendship Home.................. 3015 Prairie Ave.......... Mrs. Adah Waters... . 
6|Illinois........ Chicago....... Esther Home for Girls.............. 537 Melrose St........... Marietta Eckermann.. 
7\Illinois........ Chicago....... Susanna Wesley Home.............. 4651 N. Paulina St........ Hilda Swan......... 
8\Illinois........ Chicago....... Young Women’s Bethany........... 824 Center St............ Catherine Bengel..... 
Qllowa........- Des Moines....|Esther Hall....................... 514 E. Thirteenth St...... Mrs.Cora E.Chambers 
10)Iowa......... Sioux City.....|Esther Home for Girls..........-... 1308 Nebraska St......... Mrs. Hattie Lower... 
11|Maryland..... Baltimore. .... Wo-Ho-Mis Lodge................: 607-00 Park Ave.:........ Mrs.Anna D. Hardesty _ 
12|Michigan...... Detroit....... Detroit Esther Hall................ 1191 Merrick Ave......... Mrs. Carrie Fleming.. — 
13|Michigan...... Detroit... 2. 4. Rriendship Home> 1..5.:Jose5-«- -4 6100 Scotten Ave......... Florence McGee...... 
14/Michigan...... Grand Rapids. .|Hsther Hall....................... 525 LYOUS Ot... ose esses «= Mrs. W. P. Gamber 
15|Minnesota. ASaintseaulo.-s 4-| Giniss Club). «00. kee eilen eee sane 181 W. College Ave....... Mrs. Ida Martin..... 
16|Missouri .|Saint Louis....|Luccock Lodge. ..............+..-- 3610 Delaware Aves... :-<|a cht ee eee 
17|Nebraska......|Omaha........ Stuntz Hall ths Sanco 1509 S. Tenth St.. Mrs. Flora Smedley... 
18|Ohio. . . .|Cincinnati.. . ..|Emanuel Home for Girls .|1808 Race St...... CoB: Kochitsetenesed 
19/Ohio. b | Cincimmatic. 5. | esther Halll yc. vk cet derers nk 221 W. Ninth St.......... Tda Taylor.......... 
20|Ohio Cincinnati.....|William Nast Christian Home for 
Young: Men... Su.8.0 es aie eee 1317 Race.St. 7. eeeeeicwae William Weiler....... 
DAN OWI Os scte rates + Toledo......... Flower Esther Home............... 1324 Superior St.......... Mrs. Alice A. Rout... 
22|Rhode Island. .| Pawtucket. ‘| BliednertHalle ee. Geena meen ee 144 Broadway...........- Zillah Dower........ 
93 Utaliercts sts elas Ogden ts aie. Ogden Esther Home...............: 25th and Adams Ave...... Mabel Dunn........ 
24|Wisconsin..... Milwaukee... |Homesfor Working Girls: \; gute + Ulesteecs Mitac ten nee Mary C. Grant...... 
25|Wisconsin. . .. .|Sheboygan,....|Methodist Home for Girls........... Niagara and Seventh St... .|Mrs. J. W. Perry... .. 
26|Pennsylvania. .|Philadelphia...|Friendship Home.................. 1939 N. Twenty-second St..|Mrs. E. F. Thomas. . . 
27|Pennsylvania. .|Philadelphia. ..|Esther Hall....................... 2021 Mount Vernon St.....|Mrs. Alva G. Harding. 


OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
a eS 


o 

2 = g 

I = ay iss) 

g a < 68 - a 
oe! S62 ie Br ES 2 bs 
32 E 38 BE 4 ES 25 #/ 8 

s| #2 ae a2 3 82 Be ae 

Z| Ag 2 Sa 2a a Se Ae & Z 
1} 1922 |W. H.M.S...... iba Rented Sesion 1 $2,000 1 $3, 600 1 $3,600 125 1150 
2| 1918 |Norwegian and Daish .. 20 F000 Ne ee een eRe ee 14,800 13,900 130 130 
3] 1921 |W. H. M. Sn Lee. 15000) dace mgsio'? Nino elt oomts 5,900 5,500 27 20 
4} 1910 |Norwegian and Danish. . OOX000|(Fe e aearae 8,975 19,162 14,201 45 45 
Biete as theese kA hae «..- 13:00) nse a ecaes teeter amen te as 10,975 10,725 34 34 
GIGLI Wa, MUSis ee kod... LOZ O00 a rier SiPEe be ogee 116,276 114,868 41 41 
Vinee eT Wetke Masten: .... 50000 anes day"? bowers ili angnt? atot 6,143 6,922 45 45 
8] 1914 |Chicago German....... SO O00 Ne se teal ecm nats den, 7,595 7,402 21 21 
(eel Cae eRe eet ERE rae 2A OOOl ee wiite-< cece 3,000 8,039 2,900 12 10 
70) 1924 |W. H. M.S... 2.4 ..: GB O00 Pe, eee lieu! domes. 7,546 6,850 32 (30 
| eis PRR Ee eo eee ee pa 100; 060) ofr 29,000 31,472 27,736 67 58 
Pleo, +. || Detroite (Sein ecrsctacenr: 4a,0000 wheel MSs ae 12,727 12,852 45 32 
Bleich || DOGLOIG «sic ters a: s.s125, <7 ZO OORT cyacunt 11,730 899 899 8 17 
PAM ora caniceiaainie terse coe See Aldrich| Deaconess H} ome 9,380 9,374 35 80 
MME Ss orcs ec seele ties wie 2s ROOD F SD) hance oP an hss s 7,623 7,926 41 104 
16] 1919 |Local Church BOSON PL scowls) 9 Wee sdk . mucous ctite MeY pees 130 130 
17} 1923 |Confs. Area 187000) an 55,000 23 ,625 23,217 75 51 
18} 1924 |Central German 220,000 25,000 42,000 22,000 15,000 60 50 
iC re Ovarian Meramec s.rons 41 800s ecrcrce 18,000 7,852 7,756 38 27 
20} 1912 |Central German....... BODO te ose rset BMS as eee 26,050 2,159 27 22 
21} 1919 PIHEIMUS tints ieneceu DO) OOO We a teccec|Po | Serra. , 644 6, 250 28 28 
RHR OM OAL et ates o ates oeatarcss ve, #°e,sore e320 DOVOOE TD cc newud ft Oe Bisens 6,398 6,425 piece 22 
OBeAGISH| We H.M.S........-.- 126000 ec ayecll et | waists 15,877 15,420 120 130 
plimesee Weaconesa.and Girls’ Holme ©) ewe cl Serceele © Ten eude 9 cat wade Bas #208 
25) 1920 |Wisconsin............. 105000 | eames ier eam EN ee tee Till ae mee aes oe 
96| .... |Philadelphia.........-. 15000 ea aes 1,355 1,168 20 20 
Olle {Philadelphia !.......55../-! 15; 000\ = Fae soma nes 6,831 6,590 20 19 
$1,264,450 $25 ,000 $169, 705 $253 , 769 $209 , 640 834 966 

Last year’s figures. 
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SCHOOLS WHERE THE APPROVED COURSE 


iS Crry SraTe Name or ScHoou SUPERINTENDENT 

Id Bostonc# sa. os Massachusetts. . .|Boston University School of Religious Education...... Walter S. Athearn, Dean.... 
2|Chicago......... MNOS; 6 sce paws Chicago Training School. .........-:.0:20s+ecceeees Louis F. W. Lesemann, Pres. 
3/Cincinnati....... Oh G ostetac as Cincinnati Missionary Training School.............-. Rey. C. E. Schenk......... 
4|Cincinnati....... (Oioice Jaane ofan Dorcas Institute. 2 acdsee se ec ses tc ae lee see ies Rev. Frederick Schaub... ... 
5|Des Moines...... Lowa etait Iowa National Bible Training School................ Rev. A. E. Griffith. ........ 
6|/Kansas City..... Missouri........ Kansas City National Training School............... Anna Neiderheiser......... 
7|New Haven..... Connecticut... .. Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training School... .... Rev. Charles E. Barto...... 
8|San Francisco... .|California....... San Francisco National Training School............. Dr. and Mrs. E. V. DuBois.. 
Q\Seattle.......... Washington..... Northwest Training School. ..............2-0.0.e005- Ruth. A. Fogle: .5.345.2-..% 

10|Washington ..... Dist. of Columbia.|Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School.......... Elizabeth A. Brubaker...... 

3 DEACONESS 

Ss StatH Crry Name or ScHoon Street ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 
TUimois.%..... AUTOR arcs c + Jennings: Seminary vad ces cee trait tomeew ae ee ee eee Bertha Barber....... 
Qing... « Quiney........|Chaddock Boys’ School............. 24th and Madison Park. ...|Mrs. Eva E. Frields. . 
3|Indiana....... Rensselaer... . «et aa School for Girls 226 College Ave.......... Mary A. Sager....... 
4|Missouri...... Webster Grove.|Epworth School for Girls 25 E. Pacific Ave......... Eloise A. Hafford..... 
5|Montana...... Helensigens-ccts Montana Deaconess School. ......... Route AC, eteies Solmenieee Roxana Beck..,..... 


Se 


OF STUDY FOR DEACONESSES IS TAUGHT 


B B 3 418 
a 3 p § ol we a o 
= Sess a8 = | -2e | 35 leg 
z g s elses SS Sle 2 | 82 |38 |ae5 
o ~ is) © 591 90.5 2p|/S_8 ay MD o 8 s g o42o 
& - ‘38 & ABs s 6g & gas 8 i ea los cea 
‘sal SE | SE 2g | #8 [SeSlSSc| 88 |B=3(988) s | 58] 58 lsc 
ge] 28.| 22 | 2 | $5 | BE |se'glee3| go SSslese] g | 24 | Be laze 
~ som d j To} eI ze: — 
z\Ae| 2h 25 | & | && | Sh sshiS8al 2& SsSl858| 2 | 2s | 28 Bee 
i RI a De Rg re ee La i ln ee ea [te IS 
1 SRE ——" (— ‘<— << 
211885] 360,374] 329,159] ...... 84,152] 45,560 2 3 10] 10) 132] 295 3] 102 
3/1907] 126,000] 109,127] ...... 18,949] 20,369 4 5 37a voag) 31 58 
4/1910| 15,000] 17,000] ...... 8,000] 7,800 4 1 5 Blinc 2k 6 6 9 
5/1893] 250,000] ...... #40! O00 real eee 3 2 6 4| 40] *40 6} *40 
6/1899] 500,000) 8,700] ...... 37,811] 36,752} 11 8 19) 80] 75] 19] 44 
7/1906} 25,000] ...... 8,000] 7,877} 8,001] — 1 15] 12 1 tte Sti 
18041) 27,000) 22s | c..c ae: 31,882] 29,677 2 5 3| L°"i8 1 12 
9/1906] 29,000] ...... 7,850] 18,446} 19,944 1 4 1 2} 29 4 4] 
10/1891] See Sibley|Hospital| ...... 29,367|- 29,367 3 1 5 5| 42 4 Lb 97 
$1,432, 374|$463 , 986|$155,850|$236,484|$197,470| 30] 20 37/64] «449! «= 166] = 43] «804 
* Deaconesses and Missionaries. 
SCHOOLS 
4 ee eer eee meen I DSi 
3 = So 
g = sé 32,5 
= 
sf 3 se Zé 25 2s & | S8'y 
= 3 28 26 2g Sb ab 8 Ebogs 
s| 8S Fe ae Efe 5) oR HR 3 Bce SB 
Z| Ax < >A ic QA ae Ae ‘Ss ZoA 
1} 1859 |Rock River........... ; ee $. 23382 | eee a SER nde $ se aphe 
2| 1899 |Illinois.........:...... 160,510 126,114 52,685 49,027 48,462 70 75 
3| 1908 |Northwest Indiana. .... £03000 Some 8.482 3,500 11,144 10,970 36 34 
4| 1909 |Saint Louis............ 60. O00 & = - Sean alo oh ee 16,179 16,179 54 77 
5| 1909 |Montana.............. 190,000 20,000 10,000 21,005 20,927 70 85 
$459,510} $146,114 $66,185 $97,355 $96,538 230 271 
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HOMES FOR CHILDREN OF THE 


State City Homs Street ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 


Z 
a Ee en Se eee ee SSS 


ljAlaska........ Seward....... RCo Oye eno Sodmorisdaae) jae ocior coq po conc ¢oGonr Charles T. Hatten... . 
2\California..... Gardena...... Spanish-American Institute......... 15801 S. Figueroa St....... Charles A. Robinson. . 
3|California..... LaVerne.....- David and Margaret............--. Grand Avensis ceases Flora A. Rice........ 
4/California..... Los Angeles. ..|Frances M. DePauw Spanish School ; ; 
fOr GPs). aisle cicrcraicupnainameesaaosren 4952 Sunset Boulevard.....|Jennie Mathias...... 
5|California..... Qakland....... Fred Finch Orphanage.............. 3670 Peralta Ave........- John W. Hagan...... 
6|California..... San Francisco. .|Ellen Stark Ford..........-+++++++ PANGAN S| eee ERE Mrs. Perla McMasters 
7\California..... San Francisco. .|McKinely Orphanage..............- 3841 Nineteenth St........ Mrs. Emma B. Laizure 
8|California. ..:.|San Francisco. .|Methodist Episcopal Chinese. ....... 940 Washington St........ Isabel Fleming....... 
9|Dist. of Col....]Washington....|Swartzell Methodist................ 201 Rittenhouse St., N. W..|/Hlla M. Hayward... . 
10)Hawaii......- Honolulu... ... Susannah: Wesley sss sesso econ | L148 Rail Sto cecorecressse crores Mrs. Ora Lucas Oakes. 
14) Mhinoist =... -e Lake Bluff.. ...|Methodist Deaconess...........-+.- 611 Evanston St.......... Jessie E. Arbuckle. . 
12)Tllinois.........% Mount Vernon. |Methodist Orphanage -seiccwec ease Richview Road........... Ch Cea ss: tera 
13/Illinois........ Normal....... Mason Deaconess Babyfold......... 104 E. Willow............ Mrs. T. W. Asher. 
14 Illinois........ Rolo menirs seen Peek’ Orphanage: mnec ajniserstete «)evs1e'« REED tae so coosae oe Martin Gravenstein.. 
15)Illinois........ Urbana; ../.... Cunningham Children’s............. Cunningham Ave........-. Ara Vaught... ... 0.4. 
16\Indiana.. sts -7-1-| Re ees den oe Bashors Orphanage re aletayaterelar eters clr cteasrayelers cseteva ateioisie isle cictete cara aytetet ete eee 
17|Indiana....... Lebanon...... Indiana: Methodist.Children'a..- 2) osc], ae seenee pone he oe melee Joseph L. Stout. ..... 
18|\Rowate eect Dubuque Hillcrest. Deaconess Babyfold........ Asbury Road............- Mrs. M. G. Kuebler. . 
19|Kansas......'- Newton aer:.- | Kansas) Mothodistarce csi. ontiecstess [oetian taroeiace Sa V. Bu 
20|Louisiana..... Baldwin ...|Sager-Brown Orphanage. .... My lerasrariceicertcic : 
21|Maryland..... Towson. ......|Kelso Home for Girls. ..... _..|Mrs. Ella J. Kileourse. 
22\Maryland..... Sykesville. .... Strawbridge Home for Boys. 2.......):.0.cces..2-s6 Ae ..|Thomas 8. Long..... 
23|Massachusetts .|Fall River. .... Girls—Industrialwemnves.+~ .|B. Marion Hope 
24 passechasetioy Natick). ..... J. W. Wilbur Health Home: 69 Cottage St..... 
25|Michigan....../Farmington....|Methodist Children’s. 4000 Vermont Ave. 
26|Missouri..... . Warrenton... . .|Central Wesleyan Orphan. . 
27|Nebraska......{York......... Mothers’ Jewels! = Jasin once. 


28|}New York... ..|Binghamton. . .|Children’s Home of Wyoming Con’ 
29|New York.....|Dobbs Ferry. .|Saint Christopher’s Home. .... 
30/New York... . .| Williamsville. . .|Methodist Home for Children... . 
31 Obi. ys. .tbsesrs Berean a. scists German Methodist Orphan Asylum... 
32)Ohio.........|Worthington.. .|Meth. Children’s Home Asso. of Ohio. 
33)Pennsylvania. .|Bakerstown....|Epworth Fresh Air Home 
34|Pennsylvania. .|Hulton (P. O., 


: Oakmont). ..|Elizabeth A. Bradley’s Children. .|214 Hulton Road......... Mrs. Louise Eyster. . . 
35|Pennsylvania. .|Mechanicsburg |Methodist Home for Children. . ./318 W. Main St..../..... OsCSMillerte eee 
36/Pennsylvania. .|Philadelphia. ..|Methodist Episcopal Orphanage...... Rogen Ave., E. of Bel- eri W. M. Ewing, 

inkceh rledenehere ase A~adoooddan 
37|Pennsylvania. .|Pittsburgh.....|Louise Home for Babies............ 336 S. Shree Stinks Mrs. 8. Wheatley. 
38|Pennsylvania. . | Pittsburgh Robert Boyd Ward Home........... 3890 Bigelow Boulevard... .|Sanford W. Corcoran . 
39|Pennsylvania. .|Sheffield. . - (Ruth Me Smithi Children’s). a0: <a. bie ee ceeteom teen crete Piece Bessie G. Miller... .. . 
40/Porto Rico... .|Hatillo... -|Geo. O: Robinson Institute for Boys. .|..............e-ceeeeeeee Augustus C. Alvira... 
41)/Porto Rico... .|San Turce .|Geo. O. Robinson Orph ADAGE S.A i. S12 Sots Maen Oh ee Mrs. J. C. Murray... 
42|Washington... .|Everett Deaconess Children’s............... 2131 Highland Ave........ Bertha B. Enley..... 
43) Washington... .|Seattle........ Catherine:P: Blaine... ......20mess sn Eleventh and Terrace Sts.. .|Mrs. Kate McClelland 
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8 
g E . O85 
ms 
“i 3 ES) 28 Bn Be ee 
ca ~ =I 2 
a4 mS ae a8 2 Ea eo Soe eee 
s| $3 is ae Ze : 8 PS a | gm 8 
Sa = ian <5 a me AS S| Pe. 
Sa te SE TE Es ag SD Re, De a ee ee Pee 2S fara a, 
1] 1892 |W.H.M.S.........| $125,000]... itals $30, 000 118 
2} 1912 |Southern California.. . 150,000 10,650 35,074 110 
3| 1910 |W. H.M.S......... ASH OOO eee | Peay ee 26, 268 100 
4) 1900 |W. H.M.S......... 265 .500|.a bowen lima auabaccr: 16,246 150 
5) 1891 |California........... 100,000 192,000)" Ee 90, 204 150 
6| 1902 |W.H.M.8........- 25,000) wa niget cla <fae hac ae 8.478 33 
7| 1897 _\California. . ¢.<c.<- 53,000 BD,000 = oe cece 18,000 45 
8) 1869 |W. H.M.S......... 633 300/NI) “Beer ye Teste. 18 355 80 
9| 1912 |W.H.M.S......... 50,000 AMMEN cle 8.000 35 
10| 1899 |W. H.M.S......... 71,520 5,220 21,912 93 
11] 1894 [Rock River......... 200K O00) faz 228s SOU A, 32, BOD nl aan 215 
12] 1911 |Southern Illinois... .. 805000 Pee erence |i eam. oe 46 
13} 1905 |Central Illinois... .... TQ3ORMIAB. “1 sion cee Pa bee wok 142 
14) 1916 |W. H.M.S......... 255 000!) pin iauale ter kee wamitaccnien 11 
45]) 1895 (Tlinois). <=... <n =. 106, 100 13,000 89 
1G) 1026r4 <3 hoes ss. 2st ep Organized: Mh | Gm Tn dle een FASE | hy, blo sish onli MOMs teak 
17) 1915 |Indiana=...-..----.- 90:000) “~* joes. 10,553 100 
18) 1914 |Upper Iowa......... 40,000 5,911 12,861 45 
1D} OO lraley eieete eyere erteienern cer 30 G00 | ates dae Story Nh cea Srcices Gre]. ep SR sie. ekeaipettienerr fares 
20)| 19220IWoe MESisetc. 48000)! * 22.50 4 111,416 53 
21| 1873 |Baltimore........-.. 165,000 83 , 500) 22,207 54 
22| 1923 |Baltimore......---.- 11530004 gece ae 13,062 22 
23] 1906 |New England So..... 10,000 22,000) 5,259 25 
24) 1917 |New England........ 20,500 3,882 6,141 97 
25| 1917 |Michigan........-.. 250,000 500, 000 84,932 327 
26| 1864 |Saint Louis German. . 150,000 114 O00) eee eeesioo.: 26,469 130 
27) 1890 |W. H. M.8......... LATE DDO Be eric ee eter | ne Sacer t) een ees 109 
28| 1913 |Wyoming.....-..... 300,000 5,000 20,000 66 
29] 1881 |New York Hast...... 170,580 404,664)  ...... 73,393 135 
30} 1910 |Genesee........-.... 245,068 10,700 53,038 86 
31] 1864 |North-East Ohio..... 697,381 160,355 42,831 83 
32] 1911 |West Ohio.......... 192,389 LOINSSo ae ec an cs 70,158 180 
83] 1911 |Pittsburgh.......... 30,852 5 O4Dta7s } eect yds 11,075 597 
34] 1905 |Pittsburgh...... Soton 30,000 D5 OO0PP REY . .oxae 6,800 26 
35] 1919 |Cent. Pennsylvania. . . 260,000 27,000 14,146 48 
36] 1879 |Philadelphia......... 1,500,000 1,500; 000| ee 90,000 117 
ST) 5. yal Bittsbuarehae che evar. 119,000 123,000 130 
38] 1908 |Pittsburgh.......... 137,176 ABTHOS I IIRL Ce. 40 
39] 1922 |W. H.M.5......... 70,000 5,000 50 
40| 1917 |Board Home Miss... . 15000) ce. wept cole aires 45 
41] 1906 |W. H.M.S......... £200 000 22a. cde Port D pedetete = 190 
42) 1907 |Puget Sound... rn et V1) Nae eee al (mn Salers 50 
43) 1911 ;W. H.M.S....:.. LO OOO iret AEE Cth” PRESS ois 5 
$6,579,893] $3,613,405 $316,005) $1,013,659 $969 , 268 4,027 


1 Last year’s figures. 
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THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHI- 
BITION AND PUBLIC MORALS OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


An Idea and What Came of It 
By Deets Pickerr, Research Secretary 


I think it was in 1910 when I was in Chicago doing editorial 
work that I first met Dr. Clarence True Wilson. It was a case 
“of friendship at first sight. Our minds seemed to be headed in 
the same direction in regard to almost all public questions. In 
a vague way, I knew that he was doing “temperance” work, 
-but that he was not with the Anti-Saloon League, and I became 
more and more curious as to just what his connection was. 

- “Who is Dr. Wilson, anyway,” I asked a friend, “and who 
is behind him?” 

“Well,” he replied, “theoretically, the Methodist Church is 
behind him, but practically he is just behind himself. He was 
a popular Pastor in a big city Church out West, but gave it up 
* to become General Secretary of the Temperance Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Society is really nothing 
-but a name; it has no support and no headquarters. Wilson 
is speaking almost constantly, selling books to pay his expenses 
from place to place, and amuses himself by circulating thou- 
sands of leaflets on the streets in between times. He publishes 
quite a good many leaflets and when he gets an order his wife 
wraps them up and ships them out. I believe they have desk 

room in somebody else’s office down the street.” 

_ One day, after I had become still better acquainted with the 
Doctor, I said: . 

“Dr. Wilson, why should a man with your personality and 
ability waste his time holding a position which is held in such 
light esteem by the Methodist Church that it does not even 
carry a salary or an office or an expense account? Do you 
think it is treating your wife fairly to spend what little money 
you have saved supporting her and yourself, while you are work- 
ing night and day doing work without compensation?” 

I never shall forget his reply. We were standing in an office 
at the corner of LaSalle and Washington Streets, Chicago. He 
said, “Come over to the window a moment.” I did so. And 
he pointed to the city streets. “Mr. Pickett,” he said, “the 
Methodist Church has been at war with the liquor traffic since 
it got out of the cradle; isn’t that so? John Wesley said: “The 
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liquor traffic drives His Majesty’s subjects to hell like sheep,’ 
and the General Conference has said: ‘It can never be legalized 
without sin,’ and ‘License high or low is vicious in principle 
and powerless as a remedy.’ You and I know that the Church 
has gotten nowhere in its war on the liquor traffic. There are 
7,000 saloons in this town and they run it. They obey no law 
made for their regulation. They have rooms for prostitution 
upstairs, and rooms for gambling behind. They sell to minors 
and they sell on Sunday. They pay graft and there are plenty 
of takers. Oh, I know that we have a few prohibition States. 
There is faithful old Maine, still standing by its law and the 
entire liquor traffic of the Nation closely organized for offensive 
effort, does everything possible to break down the local laws of 
Maine and Kansas and North Dakota. Under the protection 
of Interstate Commerce the liquor traffic grows more arrogant, 
more corrupt and more powerful every day. Isn’t that so?” 
“Yes,” I replied, “that is just about so.” 


3 “A MISSIONARY JOB” 


“Now,” he said, “I will tell you the reason. When a speaker 
goes to a town to make a prohibition address, he goes straight 
to the nearest church; does he not? When a prohibition paper 
is put into the mails, it is addressed to somebody who is suffi- 
ciently interested in prohibition to have made a contribution 
to the cause. That is all very commendable work, but it will 
never win this fight. We will have to make speeches to people 
who are not convinced and we will have to sow the land knee 
deep in prohibition literature, reaching the people who do not 
particularly want to read it. We must go out into the high- 
ways and byways and compel them to come in.. This is a mis- 
‘sionary job, and when the Church of Christ awakes to that 
fact, we will. have the liquor traffic on the run. I am preaching 
that principle to the Methodist Church; there are hundreds of 
thousands of Methodists who already agree with me, and I 
have faith that Methodism will yet tackle this job on a mission- 
ary basis.” 

And then he added: ‘When that day comes, I wish you 
would come in with me and handle the literary end of the job.” 

The General Conference held in Minneapolis in 1912 clearly 
showed a conviction that Dr. Wilson had the right idea, for 
they gave the Temperance Society a “column in the minutes” 
with an apportionment of $50,000, which the General Secretary 
was justified. in believing would bring in at least half. that 
amount. I received a wire: “The General Conference sends 
us to Topeka, Kansas, to preach prohibition from the bounds 
of the State which has made it a spectacular success. Will you 


come ?” 
Landing in Topeka, I asked, “Where is the Temperance 


~ 
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Society of the Methodist Church,” and got the answer, “Go to 
the Shawnee Building, around to the back, up an outside stair- 
way and you will find it.” So I did, and entering the door saw 
a long double room with Miss Bates, who is still with the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, the only person 
in sight. 

“Are you the Temperance Society,” I asked. 

“T am about all of it that’s around right now,” she replied. 

“Where ig Dr. Wilson?” 

“Why, Mr. J. C. McDowell of Pittsburgh gave him a Reo 
automobile; he has put his little daughter 1m it to drive it and 
has a cornetist, and is on his way through the West speaking 
in places which cannot be reached very well by railroad.” 


MAKING HISTORY 


When the final history of the United States is written, the 
work of the “prohibition water wagon” of the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ought to receive respectful attention, for history 
was made on that trip. The auto carried the speaking party 
to great cities and to remote country districts where a prohibi- 
tion address had probably never been heard before. When the 
car passed a rural mail delivery box, a worker would get out 
and stuff into it a bunch of prohibition leaflets. When a lumber 
camp or a mining camp or a railroad camp was reached, the 
car would stop, the cornet would blow, and the gospel of prohi- 
bition would be expounded. 

Such a campaign is intensely interesting. It calls for ready 
wit and constant good humor, and unshakable logic and facts. 
Once the “water wagon” pulled up to the door of a factory and 
stopped. A policeman, seeing the big sign on the side of the 
car, stepped up and asked, “What are you going to do here?” 
“I am waiting for these workmen to come out and when they 
do I am going to make a prohibition address to them,” said Dr. 
Wilson. “Man, don’t do that,” remonstrated the officer. “These 
workmen are rough and they will tear you and your car both 
to pieces. If you try to make a dry talk to them I can’t be 
responsible for your safety.” “Well,” replied the Doctor, “I 
have been responsible for it a long time myself and am willing 
to continue to assume full responsibility. You just go around 
the corner and leave me to take care of myself.” 

The officer did. The noon whistle blew. Three thousand 
workmen poured out of the gates, giving up their lunch hour 
to listen to a ringing prohibition speech, and then the Doctor, 
concluding, said, “Now men, you love your wives and families; 
you want your children to grow up with a better chance to get 
ahead in the world than you have had; you are willing to sacri- 
fice any little personal habit for the benefit of your country ; 
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how many of you will vote for a dry State?” Nearly every 
hand was held high. 

_ Once on the streets of a Western city, the Doctor was speak- 
ing to a throng. He ‘had procured a beer keg to serve as a 
pulpit. A beer keg is just about high enough and it typifies the 
hope that we will eventually have this evil under our feet. 
Finally, one half drunken individual who had been interrupt- 
ing frequently, called out, “Where did you get that beer keg?” 
Quick as a flash came the reply, “Brother, I see by your shape 
that you have swallowed yours.” He hushed. On another 
occasion, one of the enemy in the crowd hissed. “Ah,” said the 
Doctor, “there is another red nose in cold water. I heard it 
sizzle.” There was no more hissing. 


AT THE OTHER END 


Meanwhile, at the office in Topeka, we were trying to develop 
a literary end of the work along the lines of occupying “neg- 
lected fields.” . The Voice was established for the specific pur- 
pose of affording Methodist ministers and other leaders with 
exact information and ready material for addresses. The Clip- 
sheet was planned, not so much to secure publicity, although it 
is, of course, a publicity organ, but to reach the editor himself 
as an influential man who should be informed in regard to the 
great moral questions. Many of these men, never having had 
personal contact with prohibitionists in groups or individually, 
were utterly unable to understand what all of the fuss was 
about, why anyone should want to take another man’s liquor 
from him. “The editor has a right to know the motives back 
of this movement,” we said. “He ought to know why prohibi- 
tionists think as they do and why they are so zealous in pro- 
moting their cause.” 

When it came to determining the form of the Clipsheet, we 
discarded the time honored mimeographed release in order to 
put out a printed broadside which might catch the eye of an 
editor, even as he tossed it into the waste basket. He may 
throw it away ten times, but on the “eleventh time,” it may 
chance that he will see some headline or some few words which 
will indicate that information is to be had which it would be 
well for him to know. If he wishes to use any of the material 
he can quickly use his scissors on it, paste it on a “dummy,” 
and it is ready for the printer. Mies 

So far as we know, the Clipsheet was the first publication 
of its kind ever issued, although today there are probably hun- 
dreds in existence, testifying as to the quality of the idea. 


USING NOVEL METHODS 


How the Society hunted for novel methods is indicated by 
one way of securing readers for its leaflets. Sunday School 
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children were offered prizes to the one who would bring in the 
most signatures indicating that the signer had read the leaflet 
circulated by the child. In one city, the name of nearly every 
voter was brought in. Leaflets were soon being run in million 
editions. 

The Society had published and circulated the Cyclopedia of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, perhaps the most 
generally used book of reference on the temperance question 
ever printed. 

To sum up before the record grows beyond the limits of a 
summary: - The Society had demonstrated the value of street 
speaking; had sent its “missionaries” 400,000 miles to find men 
where they were—in lumber camps, mining camps, railroad 
camps, in the factories; it had promoted an essay contest among 
students; it had published a textbook for systematic study and 
had circulated 75,000 copies of this and other books; it had 
circulated 50,000,000 pages of literature; it was serving the 
newspapers of the country with news and information in regard 
to the temperance reform; it had inaugurated a work among 
the Negroes and it had secured more than a million signers 
to the total abstinence pledge. 


PART OF THE RECORD 


Dr. Clarence True Wilson, about this time, reported to the 
Board the following achievements : 

By circulation of literature and other methods, the Board 
has been able to achieve many definite things which may in 
part be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The final pressure needed for victory has been applied to 
many State and local campaigns. 

%. A distinct policy of appealing to workingmen, neglected 
classes and sections has been followed. 

3. Editors have been reached with convincing tendencial 
information. 

_4. More than 8,000 newspapers were pledged to abstain from 
hquor advertising and to support a law prohibiting it. 

5. Many thousands of young people have been pledged to 
total abstinence. 

6. Millions of leaflets and thousands of books have been 
circulated. 

v. The Vowe has been sent regularly to all Methodist 
preachers. 

_8. A textbook has been published and has been used exten- 
sively in study classes of the Epworth League. 

9. Credit courses of studies in the liquor problem have been 
secured in many Methodist. colleges. 

10. When Mr. Elihu Root, now attorney for the liquor trade, 
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was a leading candidate for the Republican nomination. for 
a the Board exposed his record and killed his candi- 

CY. : , 

11. The Cyclopedia of Temperance was sent free to’ all 
Methodist preachers and editors of daily newspapers, and has 
been distributed to libraries and editors in Great Britain. ~ 

12. New methods of automobile and street campaigning have 
been evolved. 

13. An educational temperance work among colored. people 
has been carried on continuously under the direction of Dr. J. 
N. C. Coggin. 

14. A set of posters was prepared, printed and extensively 
circulated. 

15. Every Conference has been reached and anniversaries 
have been held. 

The investigations included : 

1. An investigation of the attitude of the iron and steel trade 
toward prohibition. 

2, A detailed comparison of North Dakota under prohibition 
and South Dakota under lense. 

3. The attitude of medical leaders and hospitals. toward the 
use of alcohol as medicine. i 

4. On January ist of each year a report has been issued 
showing exact status of prohibition legislation in all States,and 
counties. 

5. A study of prohibition in West Virginia. 

6. The attitude of Kansas bankers toward prohibition. 

%. An expose of liquor trade methods. 

8. A statistical report on the consumption of liquor. in 
Europe. 

9. A study showing the comparative number of blind pigs in 
license and prohibition States. 

10. A study showing the operation of prohibition in certain 
towns in Illinois. 

11. A survey of the attitude of the papers and magazines of 
the country toward liquor advertising. 

12. A report of the status of prohibition sentiment in Europe. 

13. Concerning the attitude of Mr. Tumulty. 

14. A report of the alleged food value of alcohol. 

15. A study of the record of Mr. Elihu Root in relation to 
the liquor trade. setsdeih di 

16. A report of the English medical opinion on alcohol. | 

17. A report of the status of the alcoholic liquor trade in 
Europe as affected by the war. 

18. A report as to the effect of the motion picture industry 
on the liquor trade. fis a 

19. A report on American editorial opinion regarding pro- 
hibition. 
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20. A Kansas statistical report in answer to liquor propa- 
ganda articles. 

21. A comprehensive report showing liquor-caused crimes and 
misfortunes during Christmas week. 

22. An investigation of the proximity of saloons to schools 
in Chicago. 

23. Investigations of the possibilities of industrial alcohol. 

24, Attitude of American medical opinion toward drink. 

25. An expose of the liquor trade’s appeal to children. 

26. An annual review of the figures showing consumption and 
cost of liquor to American people. 

27. Studies of Congressional votes on bills relating to the 
alcohol trade. 

28. A special study of beer. 

29. An expose of the political connection between the Ger- 
man-American Alliance and the brewers. 

30. Ratification records. 

31. A report on the export of liquors to Africa. 

32. Does prohibition pay in America? <A review of authori- 
tative opinion. 

33. An analysis of the Law Enforcement code; prepared by 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler. 

34. Separate studies of the operation of prohibition in Wash- 
ington, Baltwmore, New York and Philadelphia. 

35. An analysis of the origin and development of prohibition 
in the United States. 

36. Various specials on race gambling. - 

Just what could be done with the Clipsheet in a practical 
way was demonstrated time and again. It was the chief agency 
of publication for scores of these comprehensive, thorough inves- 
tigations of various phases of the temperance movement. Some 
of these investigations, for instance, that of the opinion of 
the iron and steel industry, had notable effects upon public 
opinion. 

It had probably prevented the nomination for the Presidency 
of Elthu Root, afterward the brewers’ attorney in fighting the 
prohibition law. But its most noticeable battle and victory was 
in the campaign against liquor advertising. This campaign 
was promoted by showing the practical results of such advertis- 
ing in increasing the consumption and evil effects of liquor. 
The newspaper publishers were directly solicited to sign 
“pledges” to “abstain” from liquor advertising. The first year 
brought hundreds of signers and eventually the list grew to 
more than 10,000, including some of the most prominent news- 
papers in the United States, and almost invariably, these news- 
papers not only agreed to shut liquor advertisements from their 
columns, but signed a petition to the United States Government 
to exclude such advertising from the United States mails. 
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TO THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


And then the General Conference, held at Saratoga, 1916, 
changed the name of the Temperance Society to the Bogrd of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and ordered it to Washington, D. C. The 
first office of the Board was in an old building which had been 
occupied by the Supreme Court of the United States when the 
Capitol was burned in 1814. A saloon known as the “Half 
Mile Track,” in the heart of the business district, was, at this 
time, advertising in every possible way the fact that John Wilkes 
Booth had taken -his last drink there before assassinating Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The very spot was marked, and one advertise- 
ment said, “Here the handsomest man in Washington took his 
last drink before killing the ugliest.” A representative of the 
Board called Washington’s Christian Chief of Police on the 
‘phone. Summary action was taken. So the Board of Tem- 
perance announced its arrival in town. 

A short time later, the General Secretary, wandering about 
the vicinity of the Capitol, brooding over the injunction of the 
General Conference to build a headquarters for the Board of 
Temperance, saw three vacant lots on the corner of Maryland 
Avenue and First Street Northeast, just opposite the Senate 
wing of the Capitol. 

“That’s strange,’ he mused. “Those are the most desirable 
lots in the city for many purposes; certainly they are for our 
purpose. Why in the world should they be vacant?” 

Investigating, he found that the lots belonged to a large num- 
ber of heirs who had been quarreling among themselves for a 
good many years and that they could not be bought. But he 
said, “I believe that God kept those lots for us and we are 
going to buy them.” 

That night late he went down to the Union Station to meet 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell, who was arriving on a late 
train. “Bishop,” he said, “I want you to take a walk with 
me.” “I am tired,” said the Bishop. “Let’s make it a ride 
instead.” “No,” Dr. Wilson said. “This is only three blocks 
and the walk will do you good. I want to show you something 
that will open your eyes.” And when they arrived at the corner 
of Maryland Avenue and First Street, he continued, “That is 
the site of the Methodist Building that is to be.” _ 

To make a long story short, those lots were bought by the 
purchase of the interests of the various heirs one by one; the 
numerous obstacles placed in the way by the energetic Sanbal- 
lats of Washington were passed, and today there stands on that 
location a white building which is not only the headquarters 
of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, 
but a focal point for Methodism in Washington, a visible indica- 
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tion, not of Methodism’s purpose to interfere with government, 
but of its watchful and patriotic interest in the attitude of its 
country toward the great moral questions of the day. 


TIME PASSES 


A great prohibition wave had swept over the West. The dry 
majority in Congress had swollen to still greater proportions. 
The United States had shut out of its mails the advertisements 
of the liquor traffic. The “bone dry” principle, advocated by 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals had 
been accepted as the standard of prohibition legislation. “One 
cannot but admire the thoroughness of the publicity work of 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals,” 
bitterly said Justice, organ of the liquor trade of New Jersey. 
“Absolutely no detail that might make a bigot of the unthinking 
is omitted.” “The Methodist Church has been the controlling 
factor in these political and legislative accomplishments,” said 
the National Liquor Dealers’ Journal. 

The war came to America’s doors. Our sons were being hur- 
ried to the camps. Our wives and mothers and sisters were 
being exhorted to save the crumbs, not to waste one slice of 
bread or one spoonful of sugar. But the beer trade was wast- 
ing millions of barrels of good grain to make a product which 
decreased the efficiency of the Nation. 

The Board took the position that if mother could give up 
her bread, Father could give up his beer for the sake of the 
boy overseas. 

And then the fruit of the prayers of generations of mothers 
and the tireless effort of millions of faithful Christians was 
plucked. The Congress had been getting dryer and dryer until 
the wets had been reduced to less than one-third of the legisla- 
tive body. The Constitutional amendment which forever for- 
bade the Government to license the liquor traffic was submitted 
and in a few short months was ratified. 

The close of the war left the Board of Temperance facing 
a peculiar situation abroad. The outlawed liquor traffic of the 
United States was following our missionaries to other lands. 
Meanwhile, the state of currency exchange permitted the doing 
of a dollar’s worth of work for ten cents in some European 
countries. The Board remembered the great commission, “Go 
ye,” and went into a score of countries spreading the gospel 
of temperance. 

Dr. Wilson tells of a minister who once said to him, “Doctor, 
do you ever stop to think why David in crossing the brook to 
meet Gohath picked up five stones for his pouch instead of one? 
It would seem that if he had perfect faith in God he would 
have considered one sufficient.” 

“TI never thought of it before,’ said Dr. Wilson. 
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“Well,” continued his friend, “I will tell you why. Goliath 
had four brothers and you remember that in that day the quar- 
rel of one member of the family was the quarrel of every other 
member of the family. David was prepared not only to clean 
up Goliath, but the whole family if necessary.” 

The Church needed a pouch full of stones after the war. The 
lying and looseness, the lewdness' and violence of the war period 
had smashed conventions and brought the cause of morals, pub- 
lic and private, to a low estate. For the first time in the United 
States, nude women were openly exhibited on the stage in our 
great cities, while the popular novels and cheap magazines were 
debauched by a flood of pornographic stories. Gambling spread 
hke wildfire. One Goliath lay dead, but his brothers were 
ranging far and wide, ruthlessly trampling under foot the rem- 
nants of American traditions and customs. 


AN EVOLUTION IN THE TASK 


It was not the Anti-Saloon League’s business; that organiza- 
tion is concerned only with the question of prohibition. The 
W. C. T. U., which in principle “does everything,” was also 
largely absorbed with the great emergency of prohibition en- 
forcement. Reform organizations charged with consideration 
of other questions than temperance were few and weak. But the 
Board remembered that it was a Board not only of temperance 
but of morals, and it organized a systematic war upon bawdy 
literature, filthy pictures, and a corrupt stage. To say that that 
war was won would be far from the truth, but it was certainly 
not lost. Great newspapers in more than a hundred American 
cities took up the battle against the filth flooding our news- 
stands. The worst magazines were driven from places of public 
sale. Many others were greatly modified in character. Stage 
shows, which had been characterized by such appalling blas- 
phemy, lewdness and nakedness, which had for a time been 
absolutely unrestrained, saw the advantage of just a little 
restraint. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF THE NEW DAY 


This is a new day, a day when diplomacy and sound judg- 
ment are needed as greatly as courage. How does the states- 
manship which wrote such glorious pages in Church history ten 
and fifteen years ago, meet the problems of the present? 

Sound principles apply to every age and to every situation. 
The General Secretary of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals has constantly said to his subordinates, 
“Sound theory always works out in practice. Let us hold to 
our charted course. But that does not mean that we cannot 
take in sail when that is the discreet thing to do, nor pile it on 
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when the ship can carry it, nor does it mean that we cannot 
turn aside to avoid shoals. But the course remains the same.” 

What are some of the guiding principles of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals today? 

First, the Board itself and the Church have been carefully 
protected. When some organizations hastened into a great 
movement which was to have yielded scores of millions for the 
extension of the Kingdom, the General Secretary of the Board 
of Temperance said, “We are perfectly willing to go in and 
take a million dollars if it can be raised, but we will pledge no 
funds out of our present receipts to underwrite expenses which 
are not as yet productive.” The entire movement collapsed, 
unhappily, but the Board of Temperance had no great debt to 

ay. It has been the fixed rule of the Board that nothing shall 
he done at home or abroad which does not lend prestige and 
strength to the general work of the Church. This is why 
attempted criticism of the Board’s work on the part of malicious 
and designing groups has fallen flat upon the public ear. The 
conduct of the work has been so careful, the Board has so scru- 
pulously kept within the bounds of its proper sphere of work 
and influence that when a wet Senator arose to denounce it on 
the floor of the Senate, every other Senator, save one, left the 
room, that one remaining to answer the false charges which 
were made. The oldest residents of Washington say that they 
cannot recall another such incident in Congressional history. 

The Board does not meddle with government. It does not 
try to elect Methodists nor secure the appointment of Metho- 
dists because they are members of our Church. Its secretaries 
even refrain from too frequent appearance in the halls of Con- 
gressional office buildings. They are ever ready to give infor- 
mation which is asked for. They let the position of the Church 
on public questions related to morals be known. They -hold 
ever high the principles of Jesus Christ as a standard of the 
relations which should exist between man and man, group and 
group. But their activities stop there. Even in regard to pro- 
hibition, the position of the Board has been that the Govern- 
ment must take the responsibility for enforcement, that the 
Church cannot afford by attempted dictation to divide that 
responsibility to the slightest degree. Certainly, men of ability, 
cleanliness and loyalty to the principle should be put in charge 
of prohibition enforcement. The officials responsible for the 
immediate appointment should be required to make use of men 
who can do the work or should themselves give way to other 
leaders. 

The Board is never for nor against candidates for public 
office, but it does not hesitate to make known their “acts, utter- 
ances and records.” The greatest care is exercised that public 
statements shall be dignified, based upon authoritative infor- 
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mation, but they must be absolutely fearless. Such statements 
are made on the authority of the secretaries except when 
reported as formal Board action. Of course, no responsibility 
can be assumed for newspaper headlines nor for news reports, 
which are frequently distorted. 

Perhaps the greatest service the Board has been able to render 
to the cause was when it insisted upon the bone dry standard 
for prohibition legislation. It will be remembered that at one 
time the form of the Constitutional amendment proposed in 
Congress actually limited the prohibition to liquor intended 
“for sale.” If such an amendment had been passed nearly every 
drop of liquor today would be intended “for personal consump- 
tion,” and enforcement of the law would be impossible. Thank 
God that the form of the amendment was changed -before sub- 
mission ! 

THE ISSUE OF 1928 


Today a similar situation has arisen and the Board has taken 
its stand squarely on the principle it formerly enunciated. 
There should be a “dry” plank wn every party platform in 1928, 
not necessarily a plank approving prohibition, which is fixed in 
the Constitution, but a plank announcing the purpose of the 
political party to enforce the prohibition law. This policy was 
set forth in the Annual Report of the General Secretary of the 
Board of Temperance in 1927, and in February, 1928, every 
great temperance organization in the country has joined in a 
demand upon the political parties for candor and honesty in 
dealing with this issue. 

“Stress education,’ Dr. Wilson has continually preached. 
“That is the Church’s job. Insist that the Government enforce 
the law; let us create the sentiment which will support the law. 
We must build up another great total abstinence movement; we 
must organize for study and work in our Sunday Schools and 
Epworth Leagues. We must issue textbooks for our young 
people, leaflets to be distributed by the million; we must place 
books and temperance literature in every school library and 
every other kind of library. And this Board, in particular, 
must be ‘doing the painstaking research work which others are 
not equipped to do and lay the foundation for convincing propa- 
ganda. Every moral issue is our issue.” saat 

And so the Board keeps working and its work is still peculiar 
and distinctive. The work is different today; it is not a question 
of winning elections; it is a matter of digging, digging, pound- 
ing, pounding, never stopping, in the certainty of a faith which 
is the same today that it was fifteen years ago. 

Let me, as the reward of fifteen years of fellow-service, say 
only this in tribute: “Since coming to Washington, I have 
known many statesmen, and for breadth of vision, wmmediate 
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and correct apprehension of a changed situation, and skillful 
use of meager resources, I have not known a superior of that 
statesman of the Church, founder and builder of the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, Clarence True 
Wilson.” 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: 


DrEaR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The four years covered by the quadrennium since the last 
General Conference have been years of great progress in the 
work of the American Bible Society. In spite of many difficul- 
ties, advances have been made in almost every department of 
the Society’s work. Though there has been a shrinkage in the 
receipts from Churches, the total income has kept up fairly 
well, so that there have been no serious retrenchments in the 
production or distribution of Scriptures for home and foreign 
lands. This, however, has been accomplished only by denying 
requests from the fields for Scriptures and their distribution 
amounting to many thousands of dollars every year in order to 
bring the appropriations within the estimated income. While 
there has been advance, the advance has nowhere met the need 
of the world for the Bible. The total output in the missionary 
service of the Society, as will be stated under the issues of the 
Society, will show an increase of nearly double that of the pre- 
ceding four years. 


JAPANESE EARTHQUAKE 


One great catastrophy,occurring in 1923, appears in the Report 
of the Society for 1924, recounting the almost instantaneous 
destruction of the Fukuin Printing Company at Yokohama, in 
Japan. This occurred September Ist, 1923. There had been 
developed through many years of labor and self-sacrifice a print- 
ing plant under the auspices of Japanese Christians which had 
become without any question the greatest Bible-publishing house 
in the world. It is a strange commentary on the development 
of the Far East that where the Bible was practically unknown 
a hundred years ago there had grown up through the co-opera- 
tion of the different Bible societies and because of the skill and 
faithfulness of Mr. Muraoka, the owner, this plant where were 
kept the plates of the Scriptures used by the American Bible 
Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society for their 
work in Japan and Korea and some of their work in China and 
for the work of the American Bible Society in Siam and in the 
Philippines. In a moment, by the utter demolition of the 
building and the starting of fire, the plates were consumed and 
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became a solid molten mass. The personal loss of Mr. Muraoka 
and certain members of his family and many of his staff was 
unspeakable. This plant has not been able to recover from this 
loss. When one contemplates the labor of years in translation 
and revision and composition and the making of these plates in 
these different languages, one is deeply moved at the tragedy of 
such a sudden disaster. The cost of these plates represented a 
money value approximating $150,000 to $200,000. It was the 
greatest. catastrophe that has ever come upon the work of the 
Society. Extra editions by the hundred thousand were run off 
by photographic process and these special editions were sent 
immediately to Japan. The Scriptures available in the Japanese 
language in New York, San Francisco, and each of the agencies 
on the Pacific were by cable ordered sent to Japan. 

Immediate opportunity was taken of the approach of Bible 
Sunday in the United States to lay before the people the needs 
of the Society in this emergency, though it is not the purpose 
of the Society to use Bible Sunday to solicit gifts. The Rev. 
Dr. J. L. McLaughlin, who had been in the Society’s service in 
the Philippines, prepared an important document on “The 
Bible Remaking the Orient.” This was the basis of thousands 
of sermons and addresses in the United States and a very quick 
and generous response was given to this extra need of the 
Society. What seemed an impossibility has in the mercy of God 
become an achievement. New groups of translators and revisers 
were called into service, and where necessary, as, particularly, 
in the case of the Philippine versions in ten languages and dia- 
lects, these revisions were made use of in the preparation of the 
new plates, so that the result of the earthquake was the produc- 
tion of better versions in a number of these languages. Churches, 
missionary societies and individuals responded so that nearly 
all the needs created by the earthquake have been met. Certain 
editions were not replaced and other editions are still pending a 
further revision, but as a whole the difficulties so suddenly 
created have been overcome through the very generous response 
of the lovers of the Bible in the United States and all around the 
world. The total received and expended on earthquake account, 
separate from the general budget of the Society, has amounted 
in round numbers to $148,000 received and $145,000 expended, 
with some replacements not yet completed. 

The Society takes this opportunity to express its gratitude to 
friends in the Methodist Episcopal Church, as in all the other 
churches, who helped to make this achievement possible. After 
such a revelation of the regard in which the Society is held, 
it should never fail to have confidence in the divine care and 
oversight which have quickened the hearts of men to meet its 
necessities. our years ago we reported the war work of the 
Society and the special gifts received to make that possible; now 
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we report this need of the Society and the way in which it was 
met. 


TRANSLATIONS AND REVISIONS 


Reference has just been made to the advantage taken of the 
destruction of the Philippine plates to bring about certain revi- 
sions in work which had been in some respects tentative when 
first produced. 

The Ilocano New Testament was entirely revised. The Ilo- 
cano Old Testament was corrected for the production of the 
new Ilocano Bible. On this revision work the Rev. Mr. Cordero 
and the Rev. J. W. Moore of the Methodist Mission in the 
Philippines assisted. The Rev. J. W. Moore was the chairman 
of the Revision Committee. 

The Pangasinan Bible was revised. The Rev. T. Cabacungan, 
chairman and chief reviser, and his assistants in the work, 
Messrs. E. Quebral and Thomas Katubig and the Rev. C. 
Navarro, were all of the Methodist Mission. 

In the Pampangan Bible which was revised, the Rev. Herbert 
Riley and Miss Aneta Finley and the Rev. E. Manuel as chair- 
man, assisted by the Rev. Alberto Songco and Mrs. Ricardo del 
Rosario, all of the Methodist Mission, participated. 

The Bicol New Testament was also revised and the Old Testa- 
ment corrected. 

The Cebuan New Testament was revised and the Old Testa- 
ment corrected. In the Panayan Bible the plates were corrected 
only. Certain work has been begun in the revision of the Taga- 
log. 

In Latin-America, the Four Gospels in the Huanuco dialect 
of the Peruvian Quechua in a diglot with Spanish have been 
published in association with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

The Hispano-Americana New Testament has been published. 
This is a revision of preceding Spanish translations which 
almost amounts to a new translation. It was referred to in the 
last report. 

A Valiente St.. Matthew for use in the Canal Zone, a Quiche 
Gospel of John and a Gospel of Matthew, the work of the Rev. 
Paul Burgess of the Presbyterian Mission and the Rev. Amos 
Bradley of the Primitive Methodist Mission, for use in Guate- 
mala, and the Miskito New Testament, the work of the Rev. 
George R. Heath of the Moravian Mission in Nicaragua, were 
published by the Society. : 

In Africa, the Epistles in a tentative form, the work of Mrs. 
H. C. Kramer of Kenya Colony, were published in the Olunyore 
dialect. A new and revised edition of the Luragoli Scriptures, 
the work of the Rev. E. J. Rees of the Friends Mission, was 
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issued, and a revised Zulu Bible, representing the labors of the 
Rev. Dr. James Dexter Taylor, was completed. For the Presby- 
terian Mission in the Camerouns, West Africa, the Bulu New 
Testament was published. In the northern part of Africa 
the Gospel of John in Shulla was prepared for tribes in the 
Sudan. 

In Siam, the Gospel of Mark was issued in the Mugsu dialect; 
II Kings, revised, was brought out in the Siamese language. 
The Four Gospels and Acts of the Siamese New Testament 
were revised and issued, and the Lao Old Testament portions, 
transliterated from the Siamese, were completed. 

In China the Cantonese Colloquial New Testament, a revised 
Union Version, was brought out. 

These, together with the Gospel of Matthew in Yiddish for 
the Yiddish-speaking people in the United States, give the 
story of long and patient work on the part of translators and 
of difficulties overcome in the preparation and publication of 
these books and the costs involved, which are considerable. 

Some of these translations were referred to in the report of 
four years ago. It often takes a long time after the work of 
translation has been completed to go through the processes of 
publication, including the reading of proofs and the arrival at 
final judgments, involving mail and express from one continent 
to another. Thus there appear in this report statements con- 
cerning work which was in process and referred to in the last 
report. 

ISSUES 


The issues of the Society for the four years have been as 
follows: | 


14 ee tat, SARE Tonia iain) TIM Rd eee 7,101,289 
DDD Bare, cuaertra sets covacsye chevsl qicts's) ore averabaterovaere Pameeoraiete tracts 6,652,299 
LOQG . sporsssajuplte ie oko ersysuane ashore TGs Guo eeieieen tem oie 9,214,423 
TOD aise cage ofeleuis s aysrarste 6 share cre eceretera olertratarere Tere 9,907,631 

32,875,642 
Total of previous quadrennium.........cecsee. 17,001,958 
Increase /“of. . lets. sta srrd bes seteisteid telnet iste dare 15,873,684 


_ This is a remarkable expansion and represents the co-opera- 
tive efforts of Auxiliary Societies, twenty-two Agencies at home 
and abroad, and co-operating organizations in Europe and 
Africa and Asia and the Islands of the Sea where there are no 
Agencies of the Society, and represents the work of thousands 
of earnest Christians who are devoted to the spreading of the 
Scriptures throughout the world. 
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FINANCES 


The gifts of the Methodist Episcopal Church during the last 
quadrennium have been as follows: 


Te odors Dit.de bra Mp eeoly ah Moers OS ree tn emecee oa $150,085.32 
LS eiits Etro oo es CORI a RTS ANS cae rT ee TU 124,792.25 
AO SSE aerstes oy 5s Ok uSaR SU PIED acura ce cara ics, are goes 77,159.39 
Ole eae, Sel chert tote one EN aretha) Seckeare EN eae 73,624.14 

MOUAIORMei tee Res Sse... Ade oe $425,661.10 


This is a serious shrinkage from the total of $600,000 for the 
preceding quadrennium, when the Society was among those 
which were guaranteed a certain income in the Centenary. 
Fortunately, other communions have followed the example of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and placed the American 
Bible Society on their budgets, and while the whole result has 
been far from satisfactory, and from certain points of view has 
a depressing influence, still, as was stated at the beginning, 
the total] income of the Society has advanced slightly, owing 
to increases from individuals, community gifts and other 
sources. 

The budget of the Society has been as follows: 


ADDLODLIALIONS LOG 1924. cee atte en ees $1,172,319 
TODS cae are can dateedee 1,204,254 

1926 CEE. cep ahs oe se overs 1,271,750 

lO 2 Toe raccctycnoptcdaiorele » alkeaetexs 1,300,200 

$4,948,523 


This total of $4,948,523 is an increase over the appropria- 
tions of the preceding quadrennium of $456,927. 

In all these tables referring to issues, finances and appropria- 
tions, the figures used are the figures published in the Society’s 
Annual Report for the year stated. This is necessary in a 
world-wide organization, for many months must elapse before 
the figures from the far fields of the Society can be received 
at headquarters and tabulated. This also is the case in connec- 
tion with the general statements and incidents presented in the 
other paragraphs of this report, except in regard to personnel 
and one or two other items where it seems desirable to bring 
the matters up to date. 


NEW PRESIDENT 


On April 3, 1924, Mr. E. Francis Hyde, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Society, who had been connected with the 
Society as manager and as a vice-president for thirty years, 
was elected President to succeed Mr. Churchill H. Cutting, who 
resigned on March 6, 1924, and was made a President Emeritus. 
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Mr. Cutting died on April 23, 1924. Mr. James Wood, who 
was also a President Emeritus, died December 19, 1925. 

Mr. Hyde has long been one of the distinguished laymen in 
the religious work of New York City, being for thirty-six years 
treasurer of the trustees of Princeton Theological Seminary and 
an elder in the Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church at 29th 
Street and Fifth Avenue. In the financial world he was widely 
known as one of the vice-presidents of the Central-Union Trust 
Company. He brings to the work of the Society an unusual 
judgment and devotion. In his youth he was a member of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church in New York City and 
superintendent of its Sunday School. 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Frank H. Mann, a general secretary of the Society, 
retired from the service of the Society in October, 1924. In 
January, 1925, the Rev. Arthur Clayton Ryan, who had been 
for five years the secretary of the Levant Agency of the Society, 
was chosen general secretary. Mr. Ryan died suddenly after 
an illness of only three days, June 22, 1927. 

In the fall of 1926 the Board of Managers decided to elect 
an associate secretary, to care for the work of Scripture distri- 
bution in the United States. On March 3, 1927, the Rev. Eric 
McCoy North, Ph.D., was elected, and he entered into the 
service of the Society in May, 1927. 

The Rev. Dr. S. H. Kirkbride, a well-known minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for many years in charge of the 
Northwestern Agency of the Society, died April 8, 1925. The 
Rey. Dr. J. L. McLaughlin, who had been assisting in the Home 
Office, was appointed to the secretaryship of the Northwestern 
Agency. 

The Rev. Francis G. Penzotti, who joined the Society’s work 
in 1892, died in Buenos Aires on July 24, 1925. Mr. Pen- 
zotti’s work is one of the outstanding achievements of mission- 
ary effort in Latin-America. His son, Rev. Paul Penzotti, after 
his father’s retirement, was elected in his place. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Oscar Boyd was transferred from the Arabic- 
Levant Agency to the Levant Agency in the middle of 1926, 
and Mr. William 8. Strong, who had been for many years in 
charge of the North China Sub-Agency at Peking, was elected 
to the secretaryship of the Arabic Levant Agency at Cairo. 

In connection with the Jubilee of the Japan Agency, in Janu- 
ary, 1927, the Rev. Karl E. Aurell was elected as Agency Sec- 
retary. He had been Acting General Secretary. 

The Rev. William F. Jordan, who had served the Society in 
the West Indies, in Mexico, and in the care of the Caribbean 
and the Upper Andes Agencies in South America, and who had 
returned to the United States for furlough, died in Washington, 
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D. C., August 7, 1926. The Rev. Dr. Robert H. Milligan of 
New York City was chosen to succeed him in the Upper Andes 
Agency. 

The Society was bereaved in the death of the following who 
were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church: Senator 
William Dillingham of Vermont, Edmund Janes James of 
Illinois, and Judge Henry Wade Rogers of Connecticut, Vice- 
Presidents, and Miss Ellen McLean of New York City, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers. 

Among the newly elected Vice-Presidents of the Society 
during this period who are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are Senator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, C. Edgar 
Anderson of New York City and Lewis T. M. Slocum of Illinois, 
and among the Managers, Watson S. Moore, Mrs. Samuel Mc- 
Roberts and William J. Stitt, all of New York City, and Daniel 
Burke of Summit, N. J. Senator Beveridge has since died. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society held in May, 1923, 
Honorary Life Members were appointed because of conspicuous 
service rendered in connection with the Bible, its translation 
and its circulation. Among those so chosen were Rev. Charles 
W. Drees, D.D., Buenos Aires, Argentina; Rev. Victoriano D. 
Baez, Queretaro, Mexico; Rev. W. G. Shellebear, D.D., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Rev. W. E. Blackstone, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., Bloomfield, N. J.; Rev. Erwin 
H. Richards, D.D., Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. Charles E. Vermilyea, 
D.D., New York City; Charles H. Fahs, B.A., members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Of these we have also to 
report the death of Rev. Charles W. Drees and Rev. Erwin H. 
Richards. 

In 1927 the office of Honorary Vice-President was created 
in recognition of the growing closer relationship and co-opera- 
tion of the principal denominations in America with the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, particularly through the Advisory Council. 
Among those elected to this office were Bishop Joseph F. Berry, 
D.D., LL.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Among the secretaries of the Society now in the homeland, 
in addition to the Rev. Dr. William I. Haven, one of the General 
Secretaries, and the Rev. Dr. Eric McCoy North, the Associate 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. J. P. Wragg, in, charge of the Agency 
Among the Colored People in the United States, the Rev. Dr. 
Frank P. Parkin in charge of the Atlantic Agency, the Rev. Dr. 
J. L. McLaughlin in charge of the Northwestern Agency, the 
Rey. Dr. Arthur F. Ragatz in charge of the Western Agency, 
and the Rev. A. Wesley Mell in charge of the Pacific Agency, 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. And on the 
foreign field, the Rev. Paul Penzotti of the La Plata Agency and 
the Rev. Carleton Lacy of the China Agency are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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FACTS AND INCIDENTS 


At the Foreign Missions Conference held in Washington, 
D. C., in January and February, 1925, attention was given to 
the place of the Bible in the mission field. One whole “plenary 
session” of the Conference was given to this theme, and 
addresses were presented by the Rev. Robert Forgan, D.D., of 
the United Free Church of Scotland, on “The Bible in the 
Mission Field,” and by Mrs. Henry W. Peabody on “The Bible 
and Women.” A special afternoon session in the Church of the 
Covenant given to the missionary work of the Bible Societies 
was addressed by Dr. Oswald T. Allis, Rev. George R. Heath, 
Dr. W. G. Shellebear, Dr. E. H. Richards, Dr. Donald McGil- 
livray, Rev. Arthur C. Ryan and Dr. H. C. Tucker. 

In the Montevideo Congress held later in the same year at 
Montevideo, in Uruguay, the American Bible Society shared, 
and there were present as its representatives: Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Jordan, Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Tucker and Mr. Paul Pen- 
zotti. 

In February, 1925, certain Vice-Presidents and Members of 
the Board of Managers in New York City tendered a most 
delightful dinner at the Biltmore Hotel to General Secretary 
William I. Haven on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his secre- 
taryship. It was a very brillant occasion. Addresses were 
made by Bishop Wilham Fraser McDowell, D.D., LL.D., of 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the New 
York Times, and Secretary Haven. Mr. J. Henry Baker of 
Baltimore, President of the Maryland Bible Society, presided. 

Bible Sunday has had conspicuous consideration during this 
quadrennium, beginning with “The Bible Remaking of the 
Orient,” to which reference has already been made. There fol- 
lowed: “Every Man in His Own Tongue,” a story of the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into more than 800 languages and 
dialects; “William Tyndale,” on the 300th anniversary of his 
publishing of the first New Testament into English, and “The 
Voice and the Book,’ emphasizing the thought that the Divine 
revelation is made known to men not only by the voice of the 
preacher but by the circulation of the Holy Scriptures. 


PECULIAR DIFFICULTIES 


The Society is never without a war or a revolution on its 
hands somewhere. The Turkish Republic has through most 
of these four years been a closed territory to the distribution 
of the Scriptures, though the situation is improving in respect 
to opportunity for work in the old fields of the Levant Agency. 
In China the extraordinary fact has happened that in spite of 
bandits and revolution the circulation of the Scriptures has 
gone forward and has exceeded 3,000,000 copies a year. Though 
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by the closing of schools and colleges the circulation of whole 
Bibles has been curtailed, the demand for New Testaments and 
Scripture portions has exceeded that of the previous year. In 
Mexico the difficulties have fallen out to the furtherance of the 
work. In Russia, though the Society itself has done no work, 
it has made grants to Russian Christians who have received 
permission from the Soviet Government to print Scriptures in 
Russia and has made possible by its payments for the necessary 
plates of the whole Bible and the New Testament a circulation 
of many thousand copies of the Scriptures which could not be 
imported. 

This is the eighth report of the American Bible Society which 
I have had the honor to present to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. I am authorized by the Board 
of Managers to express the desire and hope that the General 
Conference will continue the policy of the Church, established 
in 1836, in considering the American Bible Society one of its 
official benevolences and its agent for the translation, publica- 
tion and missionary distribution of the Scriptures throughout 
the world. 

Witi1am I. Haven 
General Secretary. 


TRUSTEES OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in session at Kansas City, Missouri, May, 1928: 


The Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church respectfully 
submit their report for the four years, from December 31, 19238, 
to December 31, 1927. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The only change in the membership of the Board during the 
four years was caused by the resignation of Dr. John Bayne 
Ascham, who was succeeded by the Rev. P. H. Murdick. 


NEW BEQUESTS AND TRUSTS 


‘The total trusts and bequests December 31, 1923, were $602,- 
177.55. The total trusts and bequests December 31, 1927, were 
$647,321.67, a gain of $45,144.12. The actual new bequests 
were abnormally low, $3,854.21. The fact that for several quad- 
renniums the increase in the trust funds has been largely due 
to the management of the Board rather than to new trusts 
received has led to a realization of the fact that in recent years 
little emphasis has been placed upon the opportunity offered 
through the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
safe handling of bequests and gifts both to the Church and to 
organizations within the Church. The Trustees feel that the 
time has come when the attention of the Church should be 
called to this opportunity and to the fact that money thus placed 
is administered with the highest efficiency and is safeguarded 
in every possible way. The Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, is the fiscal agent of the Treasurer of 
the Board and all funds are handled and administered through 
them. This Board has never lost a dollar of principal and its 
investments were never made more carefully than they are 
made now, nor has the safety of the actual bequests ever been 
so certain as at the present time. 

The income on bequests for the past four years amounts to 
$170,751.62, including a transfer from the principal of the 
Contingent Reserve Fund of $11,679.78. The administration 
expense for this period was $8,340.25; accrued interest and 
premium on bonds purchased amounts to $5,049.15, leaving a 
net income for the four years of $157,362.22, which, with the 
balance of $7,277.55 undisbursed income on December 31, 1923, 
made a total of $164,639.77. Against this there was added to 
principal by distribution among certain definite accounts a 
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total of $18,716.75; $136,816.43 was paid to beneficiaries, and 
the undisbursed income on December 31, 1927, amounted to 
$9,106.59. The distribution to beneficiaries was at the rate of 
five and one-half per cent. The Board, at its annual meeting, 
January 18, 1928, authorized that hereafter all available income 
is to be distributed after deducting the actual expense of 
administration. 


TERMS OF TRUSTEES 


The terms of the following Trustees expire in 1928: 

Ministers: Frank G. Mitchell, A. M. Courtenay, L. OC. 
Bentley. 

Laymen: James N. Gamble, E. I. Antrim, J. R. Edwards. 

Of the class whose term expires in 1932, there is a necessity 
for one appointment to be made by this General Conference 
to fill the place made vacant by the resignation of P. H. Mur- 
dick. 

Students of the report will note that certain stocks have been 
charged off during the quadrennium. It is only fair to state 
that these were not investments made by the Trustees but were 
received by bequest and never, after receipt, had a market value 
which made them worthwhile. 


QUADRENNIAL REPORT 
OF 
W. A. R. Brurnyt, TREASURER OF 


TRUSTEES OF THE Mrrnopist HprscopaL CHURCH 


For Four Years Fnding December 31, 1927 
By The Fifth Third Union Trust Company, as Agent-for Treasurer 


CasH RECEIPTS 


Income Account 


Income Oni Investments) saw sees cccksstc ops soso te tele meine cleo $149, 092.85 
Interestion Bequestiob lH. PD wathts ac. sc. nites sues te 22 9) OSL 6L 
Michigan Central Life Insurance Co. for dividends account paid 
up policy on life of Louis;Wa Probst.......-.- sce + sce ee «= * 36.38 
Sundries terse Societe: PAC RMS cistersieio's, sass Sissaepe eevee sce + 1.00 
————— $159, 071.84 
Principal Account 
Sarah J. Dillon Bequest (Additional)...... Ode co® $66.87 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the First M. E. 
Church, Athens, Ohio (Additional).............. 280.00 
Mary FP. ‘Chace Bequestyyg 1 icticcc seco ienere atjoye e019 suey 1,200.00 
Helen W2 (Chandler: Beqitestt it oo. o:<.c.esecsyep.000; 0, 0yope.ecoeys 1,307.34 ($2,854.21 
TSENTE MSO) Ole a oan onUgab Ol nl CUETO OG EDODOD ZO DOOUUUOO BO Oo 69,052. 
Bonds matured or called,........6se00 scence verre tyetceeees 100, 750.88 
Procter dc Gamble Co. Srp pSOlG ney yevaepasecestusgsosiieen ei siesenye aioe oe 178.76 
Amount credited to Premium on Bonds. ........-60.+++e+eeee 1,151.25 
Loans Paid...... ERE « 4 oe eee au eer ra chia aie ane bo 
Si é EAD Do OOIO OO Om On 
Chas. A. Siess et al. account Land Con 9 $610, 387.99 


$769, 459.83 
Cash Balance December 31, 1923...........-eeececerccerenesewerseencee 8,001.84 
$777, 461.67 
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CasH DISBURSEMENTS 


Income Account 


Salariesinn cert ceases pote Serewle raw epsacenal a" Ee CR Ee $1, 200.00 ‘ 
M. C: Slutes for Legal Services... -.. 22. - sep eee 2 2,000.00 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Commission as 
AventiOrrireasuren.n.gdacic.s ciate s 52 aspen de pire ls 4, zs ha 
Sondry’ Expenses-:! 2+) 520. 00. 50000 SR ae. heen Oa eis on 
Accrued Interest and Premium on Bonds Purchased............ ee eres 
Paid tos Benenciariess cicisc.< atte siesinrereiela Shas el ae ie) WR ele 186,316.43 $150,205.83 
Principal Account 
Moar Wade rorcayy cess tel castes Stes ced ae ete PAT cere ge ends $202, 000.00 
Bonds’ Purchased #251282 04 s2.hq coe statalatrse ho tss cpt tpober era PENN a ie +» 425, 204.50 
Mt. Auburn M. E. Caech Parsonage Fund, Balance of Prin- = 
i G (yet he rechten ae teeter ttermcarrotia dictate 
cipal on hand surrendere: $627,204.58 
$777,410.41 
Gash: Balance:December isl; 192774... eters acecaia go ytir ous) oyorene eveasl cera. siPyeis «simi dievere 51.26 


$777, 461.67 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


PL otalvincomes Recelvedis. cmrcoaker cist sere te ee artaeier cette oa $159, 071.84 
Transferred from Principal of Contingent Reserve Fund........ 11,679.78 $170,751.62 


Less: 


AGmiin istration Expenses gn learter asetadoct visss arahohelolniee yeeiels cbokepets $8, 340. 25 
Accrued Interest and Premium on bonds purchased.......... 5,049.15 

———— $13,389°40 
Net: Income for: the four \eCars)..q scnromnentel oe ere temic cote mora cre ene stele aes $157, 362.22 
Undisbursed Income December 31, 1923............00cceceeeecceceeees 7 277.55 


Lotal Net Income). sc acs. ceer ec eis cieisinc Mays, otsl ene naa ate hate steter it ov eur ysioreterenene $164, 639.77 


Income Added to Principal: 


Balance of Expense Fund to Principal of Con- 

bingentae und ie, Birr. aeakPetee pean a ante $4,811.31 
Contingen te Mund! wr sitaee iy ieccas pce thOet haku tiers 4,739.97 
Supplemental Rund? 267 Ue se actcaide oashivire sees 80.35 
Conference Claimants Fund..................-+- 1,743.03 
Permanent. Bind 08 S255Va Balk. Weds fgeracita ae 1,396.26 
Contingent Reserve Fund. sic. ck hlddss saat eins 5,497.56 
Whetstone Fund, Biblical and African Training 

Scholae siren sujet pep usieh ashs-ausoleresssee ects sige syare. 6 448 27 

——_ 9155710000 

Paid to Beneficiaries: 

Mount Auburn M. E. Church, eee 

nati, Ohio, Current Expense Fund. . $1,474.00 


Various Department Fund............ 750.16 
———— $2, 224.16 
Gammon Theological Seminary...............-.- 55,049.66 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension... 13,776.10 
Board joftPoreign’ Missions 7iene.-nieee dese eek eee 22,714.31 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. . .. 4,964.02 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. a 5,413.26 
Trinity M. E. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. .! me LS OLDLOS 
Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio inte ares aaae 1,529.84 
Methodist Book Concern Account Christian 
Apologete: «Weide ee sole ios a Saaiters ae 280.48 
Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home.............- 220.00 
Children’s Home, Cincinnati, Ohio............... - 110.00 
Havana OhiopM. buiChurchvcse nian ack cane ces 33.00 
Old Bethel Chapel, Batavia, Ohio................ 110.00 
Stewards of Republic Circuit, North-East Ohio 
Conkerencergs6 oA. cite o Ie hE eo Ie 220.00 
Conference Claimants, West Ohio Conference. .... 44.00 
Detroit Annual Conference.............. aasereiera oka 110.00 
Minnesota Annual Conference..............00008 110.00 
Stewards M. E. Church, Gann, Ohio............. 220.00 
Mutual Preachers Aid Society he 0. aie Sn ee «eee 4,118.27 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of The First 
M: B®: ‘Church, Athens, Ohio! sa. ekee see 85.24 
Trustees of The First M. B E. Church, Athens, Ohio... 154.00 
Dr. LeonardowWaldeniwn sic sence een 1,100.00 
Methodist Union, Cincinnati, Ohio............... 10, 474,32 
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Board of Pensions and Relief................. +. $10,546.12 
The M. E. Church of Wellsboro, Pa.............. 209. 52 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. . 26.40 
The Chicago Training School..............000008 174.88 
New England Branch, Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
BUY SOCIOLV ier its eee ek UI Eee ean ee 580.16 
Bosad. of Trustees, First M. E. Church, Petersburg, 
RRR MN Sain Race are ay CCI een 110.00 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 51.73 
The Methodist Deaconess Association............ 81.28 
—————4136, 816.43 
———— $155, 533.1a 
Total Undisbursed Income December 31, 1927.............cececeeeeeees $9, 106.59 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1927 
Total Trusts and Bequests (Principal Fund)................ $647 , 321.67 
A coumiulecedeINCOMIG 59.) oh basis bie eiore's, ake kine siesiners wees ee ahi 9,106.59 
Total-Lrust Punds December Sl, 192%e aateciccvs see ewas ceeeceeccscc ens $656, 428. 26 
Invested as follows: 
Loans secured by Mortgages..............20005 $170, 700.00 
Loans secured by Collateral................-.5- 15,000.00 
$185, 700.00 
Sees BIG CoG bo POL COD ODI c OOD ED TG MMI iia ase Att 374, 572.00 
BRS tne crt (ony Ok ME WE tan ee a Neh tee Pan 76, 955.00 
ioe ED rUsti@ ert NCA tes ssc. :5)ste 5 <<. Seiss asl vee a Haren IE 10,000.00 
Balance due on Land Contract (Chas. A. Siessetal).......... 9,150 
$656, 377.00 
SUES ALA TCO eset tons ee suo noel ES vole ave eke Picaatene OTe s afar ste Svohde aiwherausreuaieun Gave 51.26 
Total Cash and Securities held December 31, 1927.............. 0c. cs eee $656, 428. 26 
AccEPTED TRUSTS AND Bequests HeLtp DEcEembBER 31, 1927 
Principal 
Permanent DUNndeswe three sais ciao tcica culo e lee ene hs we weiairerisatt c .» $7,156. 
Supplementaleb undicin. 50 dence tel sieiteg| reactions on 411 


He Gammon Trusts:..19) Peer eee i 234, 312. 
Jedediah Allen Trust............... red ts 39) 197. 


Joseph Jones Bequest...... 16, 250. 
E. P. Dwight Bequest. . 50,000. 
Julia A. Applegate Bequest . 5,500. 
Adam Rouser Bequest...... 4,000. 
Meredith Cheek Bequest. . . 350. 
Conference Claimants Fund. 8,934. 


John R. Hinkle Fund....... ‘. 10,000. 


Robert T. Miller Trust. 6,953. 
Oliver Collins Bequest. . 1,000 
Henrietta Stitt Bequest..... 1,050 


Samuel Williams Bequest........ 
Martin Ruter Cemetery Lot Fund 
Delana S. Parks Bequest. . ad AE 
Charles M. Langdon Bequest... eo eehsriod “ 500. 
Trinity M. E. Church Hndgwaiont Fund. Me 

Lillian Gamble Bequest. . 
John S. Hester Bequest. . . 
Frank X. Kreitler Bequest. . 
Mary K. Eaton Fund. . 
Apologete Endowment Fund 
John Doenges Fund...... 
Jane McMahon Bequest... . 


Ruth. Hebrink: Bequestive- sec tner cir. or wee sos = 984. 
Detroit and Minnesota Annual Conference Fund. «5. 4 1,000 
Elizabeth Owens Bequest: ¢ ic) cfs... 5 uyele so chloe : 533. 
Catherine M. Sas Bequests acai oe tect as .. 2,000. 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Current Expense Fund... . an 6,700 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Various Department Fund. 3,410 
Whetstone Fund—Biblical and African Training School... , 000 
George B. Johnson Bequest...........-:2+-ssnee ee 2,000 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 1. 795 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 2. 930 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 4. 815 
Catherine N. Scott Bequest............+-- EAN 859 
Myrtilla ¥. Gann Annuity Gift. 2... s ees eee se nels sree eeeent 1,000. 


Sarahtdes Dilliny Beqguestre icles leleiioreicve)s o<fel ee (eveele elbessaieiofota ctexemerstaleralriniet sites 5,666. 
Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. 1......eseeseeeeseerneerenscreesecees 47,616. 


ee 
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Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. 2....--..- 2+ sees eee reese Phonan $23, 862.22 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, First M. E. Church, Athens, Ohio? ==. 580.00 
W. <A, Crawford Bequest..).5.......--. pT OEE RR oie aime tetiet heee Te 1,506.40 
Trustees First M. E. Church, Athens, Ohio..........-5...0 0s eee eee eee aee 700.00 
Thomas Edward Corkhill Fund. ...:... 171s iis. SURIPI A eerste elt: « sleetonranectecs 11,883.69 


ThetwWalden Mamily. Mune Citys. < sasrercie reewaltee ate etcetera diet anit i 
Thomas A. Snider Missionary Fund 
Mary B. Robinson Bequest........ 
Mary Jane Spence Memorial Fund : Bi 
Perez Mason Beauests |. - pri. Ath: = «exe cients ci anatateaetaie\ aks hictel etal alates Memmeetat ater sora 
TemucliD welle Bequestie-nuceimertite mtr cle ertereems eo tatieterteyr aaciaeta neha 
Rev. N. Norton Clark Needy Fund 
Mary. F. Chace Bequest... 2.2.0.1 eee eee ee eee ee eee pete eee 
Helen W. Chandler Memorial Fund 


Joseph H. Fake Bequest, Principal Overdraft............-....00.0-see005. 29.96 


Contingent Fund.......... ESPSD RUDI AOC cmc Moot C aco a se Oe $27, 584.3 
Contingent Reserve. Bund ©. srer wie ore iciaie ce 2 © ole @ ekeings cielo eae as 32, 602.04 
——— $60, 186.34 


$647 , 321.67 
PRINCIPAL FUND 
New Bequests Received from December 31, 1923 to December 31, 1927 


Sarah J. Dillon Bequest (Additional)... .......0.......02.00-5. $1,066.87 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of The First M. E. Church, 


Athens; Obie (Additional) «si wa ced ote oa sername ates veee 280.00 
Mary F. Chase Bequest..... Sh 1, 200.00 
‘Helenwwal@handler Bequest. e247. ang sates ate a cine e wis ee eo ois 1,307 .34 
Total Trust Munds:receryed im slOur -VOars crn cece ecies sciences Samo ee $3,854.21 


Bequests Withdrawn from December 31, 1923 to December 31, 1927. 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Parsonage Fund (Balance) .08 


——_— .08 
Total Trusts and Bequests December 31, 1923 (Principal Fund)... $602,177.55 
New Bequests and Additions received.......................- , 854.21 
Income: transferred:to Principals. «2... eee aie ee ae eee ee 18,716.75 
Profit on Bonds sold, matured, or called for redemption credited to 
Principal of Contingent Reserve Fund..................:... 38, 784.26 
Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. 1, by sale of Procter & Gamble 
Company Soniye tug. actin woteraereoeetanes there act eee 91.54 
Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. 2, by sale of Procter & Gamble 
Contpany- Scripts Hc oe cane rer ene eT ee ter 87.22 
$663,711.53 
Deduct: 
Bequests: witha ra wisn si cscele ye nsacseo ofouerteleue ss <1 vcttenewe $.08 
Contingent Reserve Fund by transfer to Income... 11,679.78 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Current Expense 
Fund by worthless Stocks charged off*......... 2,190.00 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Parsonage Fund by 
worthless Stocks charged off*. 2... 0.0.02. euueee 1,035.00 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Various Departments 
Fund by worthless Stocks charged off*......... 1,035.00 
Whetstone Fund, Biblical and African Training 
School by worthless Stocks charged off*........ 0. 00 
oe ——_—— $16)389. 86 
Total Trusts and Bequests December 31, 1927 (Principal Fund)............ $647 , 321.67 


*Not investments made by Trustees but received by bequest. 


The foregoing report is respectfully submitted by the Board 
of Trustees. 
James N, GampBue, President 
Cuartes EH. Scuenx, Secretary 


TRUSTEES OF THE CHARTERED FUND 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
Amertea: 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: The Trustees of the Char- 
tered Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, respectfully submit to the General Conference 
their Quadrennial Report as follows: 

The amount of the Fund as it stood on the first day of Janu- 


ary, 1924: 
Invested’ funds s-. .<2.5> ee $103,597 .05 
Uninvested Funds.............. 2,482.99 
——————— $106,080 .04 
The amount of the Fund as it stood on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1928: 
Invested: Hundss sacs secs. Sor $116,665.00 
Uninvested Funds.............- 1,400.12 


$118,065.12 
Total increase since last General Conference. $11,985.08 


The above increase is accounted for by profit on sale of securities 
and increased interest account. 

In the year 1924, and spring of 1925, the sum of $35 was dis- 
tributed to each Conference. In the fall of 1925, and the years 
of 1926 and 1927, the sum of $40 was distributed to each Con- 
ference. 

The invested funds of the Chartered Fund are as follows: 


New York State 414% Bonds at par...............2.-000- $ 5,000.00 
News York: City4 ponds at pat.ocitecsst: Otic. ets + ca « 10,000.00 
First Mortgages on Philadelphia Real Estate.............. 2,400 .00 
Lehigh Valley General Cons. 414% Bonds at par........... 5,000 .00 
United States Steel Corp’n 8S. F. 5% Bonds at par.......... 20,000 .00 
Pittsburgh, Cin., Chi. & St. Louis 5% ‘‘A” Bonds at par... . 2,000 .00 
Northern Pacific Ref. & Imp. 6% Bonds at par............ 12,000 .00 
Baldwin Locomotive Works Ist 8S. F. 5% Bond at par...... 1,000 .00 
Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron Ref. S. F. 5% Bonds at $92.43. 18,485.41 
Reading Co. General Mortgage 414% Bonds at $88.95...... 17,790 .84 
American Tel. & Tel. S. F. 544% Bonds at $99.94.......... 17,988.75 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co. 6% Notes at par................ 5,000 .00 
Insurance Co. of North America 240 shares Stock (par 10)... 0.00 

$116,665.00 


One vacancy has been caused by the death of Brother Avery D. 
Harrington. The Board has elected to fill this vacancy Brother 


George E. Thomas. 
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Under the Charter and Supplements thereto, the election of 
Brother Thomas as Trustee is subject to the approval of the 
General Conference at Kansas City, Missouri, and the approval 
of same is hereby requested. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by order of the Trustees 


of this Fund. 
WiuitiaAmM H. Rometscu, President, 


Epear J. Persuine, Secretary, 
FRANKLIN I. Bopinz, Treasurer. 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 19, 1928. 


TRUSTEES OF JOHN STREET 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


The quadrennium just closed has been signalized by contin- 
uous, every-day activity in this old, historic mother Church of 
American Methodism. Its past is secure; its present has many 
activities and opportunities; its future is rich in possibilities. 

John Street Methodist Episcopal Church is open for worship 
every day in the year; not only for meditative worship but for 
active religious services held under the able leadership of the 
Pastor, Rev. Francis B. Upham. There is preaching every 
Sunday morning by the Pastor and on Mondays at 1 o’clock by 
the Pastor. On Tuesdays at 1 o’clock there is preaching by Rev. 
Dr. Mark Wayne Williams. On Wednesdays at 1 o’clock there 
is a song service conducted by trained evangelistic leaders. On 
Thursdays there is preaching by the Pastor at 1 o’clock for six 
months of the year and during the other six months by out- 
standing preachers available in Greater New York. 

On Fridays a most remarkable and unique service for business 
women is conducted. This work was initiated by a committee 
having its origin at the time of the Billy Sunday evangelistic 
campaign in New York City. A luncheon is served in the vestry 
every Friday from 12 to 2, and at the same time religious sery- 
“ices are conducted in the auditorium. These are attended by 
from 1,200 to 1,300 business women every week—the largest 
work of the kind in Greater New York and, we believe, in 
America. This Friday luncheon and religious service are con- 
ducted by an interdenominational committee of representative 
women from the Protestant churches of the city. At the Friday 
religious services for business women, appeals are made by the 
leaders for decisions for the Christian life. At some meetings 
as many as thirty have made at this altar of old John Street 
their first confession of faith. 

On Saturdays the Sunday School lesson for the following day 
is previewed by the Rev. F. B. Stockdale, the editor of the 
lessons for The Christian Advocate. 

In addition to these meetings there are held, on every week 
day except Friday, prayer and testimony meetings under lay 
leadership, known as the noonday prayer meeting. This noon- 
day meeting is unique, helpful, historic, having been continu- 
ously held for the past forty years. 

These services as now conducted in the John Street Church 
building have been adapted to the conditions of the community. 
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Located as it is in the midst of the greatest financial district in 
the world, the Church is practically without any local constitu- 
ency. Practically nobody lives in that locality, yet during the 
business day it is one of the most densely populated and active 
big business districts in the world. The ministrations of John 
Street Church have come to have a recognized value in the 
community life. They are conducted on unique lines distinct 
from those followed in other localities. 

The work of John Street Church is made possible through 
the financial support provided in large measure through the 
John Street Trust Fund, which now owns the adjacent business 
property. The wise leadership and generous benefactions of 
former generations have brought into being this trust fund, 
which has been sympathetically administered by the present 
trustees. This fund has made possible the continuance of this 
work. 

Within the past quadrennium two vacancies on the Board of 
Trustees have occurred. Mr. John F. Shera, an old member 
of John Street Church, passed away after a lingering illness. 
Mr. Watson S. Moore resigned on account of his removal to a 
distant city. One of these vacancies was filled by the election 
of Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, a Wesleyan by birth and now 
president of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. The other vacancy was filled by the election of Mr. 
Paul Sturtevant, a well known business man of New York City. 
The trustees would respectfully call the attention of the Gen- 
eral Conference to the fact that the site of John Street Church 
property has become and now is one of the most centrally 
located and, from a transportation standpoint, conveniently ~ 
situated sites in this entire Area. The permanent characteristics 
of this section of the city are assured in a way that is impossible 
to predict for any other part of the city. Transportation lines, 
surface, subway, elevated, tubes, tunnels and ferries center here. 
Practically fifty different lines of transportation are within 
from one to eight minutes’ walk of the Church. More miles 
of territory can be reached and more millions of people can be 
brought to this center in the same limit of time and with greater 
convenience than to any other section of the city. 

In the judgment of the trustees there is no doubt of the 
availability and superiority of this property as a central head- 
quarters for Methodist interests in Greater New York, as com- 
pared with the present location of The Methodist Book Concern 
at 150 Fifth Avenue. It has been the unanimous opinion and 
action of the trustees that the John Street Church property 
should be utilized as a Methodist headquarters for Greater New 
York. <A great office building can be erected on this valuable 
land and the historic Church preserved as a part of it. It has 
a situation of unique value for American Methodism. If such 
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a center for Methodism be established at John Street, it would 
not only be profitable from a financial standpoint, the income 
from the office building being available for Methodist work, but 
would conserve the great spiritual and historic values found 
nowhere else in America. It would ever stand as a memorial 
to the founders of Methodism in America. The trustees respect- 
fully ask that the General Conference give these matters most 
careful consideration. 

Under the special provisions of the Church law, the trustees 
of John Street Church are elected by the General Conference. 
We present, in accordance with custom, the following nomina- 
tions, alphabetically arranged, for re-election as trustees of 
John Street Church: S. Parkes Cadman, H. K. Carroll, John 
W. Crawford, Carl H. Fowler, William H. Kennedy, Joseph B. 
Morrell, William J. Stitt, Paul Sturtevant, William N. Van 
Benschoten. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JoHN W. CRAWFORD, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
Cart H. Fow er, 
Secretary, Board of Trustees. 


REPORT OF JOHN STREET TRUST FUND 


To THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH: 

We, the members of the John Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church Trust Fund Society, incorporated in 1873 under the 
laws of the State of New York, would hereby forward our 
regular quadrennial report, as follows: 

(1) As custodians of moneys entrusted to us under the terms 
of our incorporation, we have endeavored with the best wisdom 
at our command to administer our income for the benefit of the 
Mother Church of American Methodism. 

This income has been derived in large measure, as in other 
quadrenniums, from the rental for business uses of the brick 
building situated at 48 John Street, adjacent to the church prop- 
erty and held in trust by ourselves. To which has been added the 
interest on such minor holdings as legacies or other gifts accru- 
ing to us and properly invested. 

The total amount of our expenditures for the benefit of the 
Church, since our last report, has been as follows: 


Disbursed in 1924 for church maintenance, taxes, insurance, 


and incidental \Expenses's. cc sowie s cols cols ioe o ceieerr era $5,660.10 
Disbursed in 1925 for church maintenance, taxes, insurance, 
andsuineidenitialiex Pen SES ioc, oye oislerelerelsls,(cisiere.e ie c]etwloterclleneie 7,449.91 


Disbursed in 1926 for church maintenance, taxes, insurance, 
and incidental expenses (including $5,000 for remodeling 


AN GBM PLOVe MEN tS) sccid- te arsne. shaveyets <a theto sueiern eevee ot ons 12,734.27 
Disbursed in 1927 for church maintenance, taxes, insurance, 

and? ineidentallexpenses'.. osrereie'e’eetsiecore cretereisse ene elec eterene 9,295.96 
Total storethe squad renmiutiietere © otercisiecstetelstey cael alereueevedsioberecene one $35,140.24 


These amounts have been appropriated to the needs of the 
Church in yearly installments, as indicated, and have been 
additional to the sums collected by the local officiary for current 
expenses. 

(2) We can only repeat our conviction that the first Church 
of American Methodism—consecrated as it is by the memories 
of Embury and Webb, of Asbury and Pilmoor, with so many 
more—has still a positive ministration to humanity. To the 
population yet located on the southern part of Manhattan Is- 
land it has its responsibility in regularly appointed Sabbath sery- 
ices; and to the commercial multitudes gathering in lower New 
York it has its opportunity to preach the Gospel in daily noon- 
time worship. And we rejoice for any degree of righteous influ- 
ence that the old shrine is yet exerting. 
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(3) Our regular office for the transaction of business is at 44 
John Street, New York, and our annual meeting is held on 
the second Monday of January in each year. By our act of incor- 
poration, our number is limited to twelve, and now includes 
the following members, G. D. Beattys, W. A. Bentley, J. W. 
Crawford, F. W. Hannan, C. A. Lent, J. B. Morrell, W. T. 
Palmer, Omar Powell, C. F. Price, A. B. Sanford, W. P. Tanner, 
and George Teller. 

We thus forward to your honorable body our quadrennial 
report, with the assurance that we are endeavoring according to 
our best ability to conserve the most sacred interests committed 
to our care; and we may hope that our stewardship will meet 
your full approval. 

For the Trust Fund Society, 
A. B. Sanrorp, President. 
W. A. BentTLEY, Secretary. 
Omar PowELL, Treasurer. 


REPORTS OF COMMISSIONS, 
COMMITTEES, ETC. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
CO-OPERATION AND FEDERATION OF 
CHURCHES IN VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


At a meeting of the above Commission, held at Kansas City 
on Monday, March 2, 1925, with Bishop Waldorf presiding, a 
statement of principles was adopted and afterwards ratified by 
the Board of Bishops covering the important features of the 
Rural Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. During the 
quadrennium the Rural Department of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension has endeavored to make operative 
the principles as adopted, thus covering the following major 
items: 

1. The development of a new morale in the rural ministry 
and a sense of the importance of rural life in the Church at 
large. 

5 The creation of Rural Commissions in Conferences for 
the purpose of studying the needs of the field and suggesting 
programs of work to meet the same. Twenty-one of these Com- 
missions are now operating successfully. 

3. The reorganization of parish lines and regrouping of 
Churches for co-operative endeavor. This has been one of the 
most successful ventures undertaken by the Department. 

4. The training of our ministry and the co-operation with 
seminaries and denominational colleges for the purpose of 
recruiting same. The Summer Schools and the training Con- 
ferences have been a consistent and important part of the work 
of the Department during the quadrennium. 

5. The relocation of rural Churches to meet the needs of 
changed situations and looking toward a more centralized min- 
istry. This is also being advanced with consistent results to 
report. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The Commission was much interested in a program being 
developed that would enable the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in rural communities to avoid competition with other denomi- 
nations and at the same time to protect the legitimate interests 
of the Church in fields where we are located. The exchange of 
fields and the interdenominational larger parish have been poli- 
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cies developed during the quadrennium toward meeting this - 
problem. 

One of the outstanding results has been the organization of 
a Special Fields and Projects Commission within the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension and the adoption of 
a report made by that Commission, which has been accepted 
as a definite policy of the Board in its rural work. Much of 
the work of this Commission is the result of the leadership and 
suggestion coming from the Bishops’ Commission on Rural Life. 

The Rural Department reports an increased interest by the 
Church in rural life and a constructive development of rural 
Church activities as the result of the interest and advice of 
the above Commission. 

E. L. Watporr, Chairman. 


THE COMMISSION ON COURSES 
OF STUDY 


To the General Conference of 1928: 

The Commission on Courses of Study herewith presents its 
third quadrennial report. It is no light task that has been 
committed to its charge. Despite the notable work of our theo- 
logical schools, which have increased their enrollment where 
the schools of some other churches have decreased, nevertheless 
nearly four-fifths of our ministers are still dependent for their 
special training upon the system of education which is under 
the general direction of the Commission. The scope of the 
work here represented is still known to relatively few in the 
church, alike as to the groups of men pursuing these studies or 
as to the advantages put at their disposal. Here are included, 
first of all, all candidates for the regular ministry who have 
not completed the full course in a theological seminary. Then 
come the supply pastors. When it is recalled that practically 
one-fourth of our charges are “left to be supplied,” the largeness 
of this part of the task becomes apparent. In addition there is the 
increased demand, not only from those who have completed 
the Conference Course of Study, but from pastors who are 
college and seminary graduates, for courses which will direct 
them in systematic and advanced study. 

It is in the service of these men that your Commission has 
developed the various activities upon which it has to report. 
The most important of these are the outlining of the courses of 
study for Conference members, local preachers (with special 
reterence to supply pastors), and for graduate study; the prepa- 
ration of special handbooks, helps, and text-books adapted to 
this work; the promotion and supervision of Summer Schools of 
theology in charge of the Annual Conferences; the correspon- 
dence work connected with the graduate courses; the annual 
Evanston Conference at which the heads of the Summer Schools 
and of the Conference Boards are brought together; and the 
work of the Educational Director which covers all these activities 
and many more. 


A SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


It will be seen that what we have here may fairly be called a 
School of Theology. We are not dealing, as we so long did, with 
a mere set of books for reading and a series of examinations. We 
have developed an educational system made possible, in large 
measure, by the peculiar polity of our church. The curriculum 
of this school, or rather its curricula, are determined by the Com- 
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mission. The supervision is through the Educational Director. 
The teaching staff includes over 1,500 carefully selected men who 
form the Boards in our Conferences and in addition several score 
of lecturers chosen from college, seminary, and the pastorate. 
The methods are those of the correspondence school supple- 
mented by attendance at the summer schools which are provided 
now for the great majority of the students. 


OUTLINING A COURSE OF STUDY 


The preparation of the Conference Course and other courses 
of study has been a first interest of the Commission. In this 
work it has constantly sought to secure the aid and advice of 
those most competent to help. It has kept in mind that these 
men were to preach the Christian evangel, so it has sought to 
give them a clear vision and a firm grasp of the great» Christian 
verities. As those who were to be leaders in the church, 
it has aimed to make them see the problems of thought 
that they must face and learn how to meet them. It has 
thought of these men as preachers and pastors already engaged 
in their tasks while still students. It has tried, therefore, to 
help them in these practical tasks and to make their studies 
constantly productive for immediate needs. It has had in mind 
their personal spiritual life and has aimed to enrich this. 
It has realized that these were Methodist preachers and has 
tried to give them an intelligent understanding of their own 
church and appreciation of its history and ideals. We are still 
hampered by a lack of books which are adapted for this special 
work alike in content and mode of presentation. The specially 
prepared handbooks, The Directions and Helps, are a valuable 
aid in correcting deficiencies as well as in carrying out the 
general plans of the course. 


CONFERENCE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 


The most important single agency in this plan is the Con- 
ference Board of Examiners. It is upon this that the effective 
execution of all plans depends. Without exception, these Boards 
have met the largely increased demands made upon them with 
loyal and devoted co-operation. They have expressed unani- 
mously their appreciation of the present plans and methods. 
The Bishops have co-operated effectively in their increasing care 
in the selection of these Boards and the standard has been defi- 
nitely raised in terms alike of educational qualifications and 
intelligent devotion. The new status of these Boards should be 
recognized by a change of name. They are no longer a mere 
committee to conduct examinations, but in reality Boards of min- 
isterial education. And their function should be enlarged to 
include the general oversight of all candidates for the ministry, 
including those in college and seminary, and the task of en- 
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couraging all candidates to secure the highest possible training 
in our institutions of learning. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


No advance in this work has been more notable than that of 
the Summer Schools of theology. Some eighty Conferences are 
now participating in these, several of the schools being held on 
the foreign field. The Educational Director has given constant 
aid in this field and has personally visited practically all of 
these schools. A slight allowance from the limited budget 
granted to the Commission has encouraged the Conferences 
which in turn have multiplied their own contributions, showing 
the high value placed by them on this work. Ten days is the 
normal length of the session. Attendance is ordinarily required. 
Class work is supplemented by courses of lectures in which 
the best available men, commonly from our seminaries and 
colleges, have given instruction on a level with that of our 
best schools. In many instances two or more Conferences have 
united. The close relation with our colleges has been furthered 
still more by holding these schools, where possible, at the seat 
of such institutions. The co-operation given by our colleges has 
been hearty and most valuable. 

The last quadrennium has seen an interesting development of 
these schools along two lines. In some fifteen of them special 
provision is now made for graduate courses, and this is usually 
tied up with the correspondence graduate courses. In a con- 
stantly increasing number of cases provision is being made 
for the supply pastor, and his attendance is being encouraged 
everywhere. 

THE EVANSTON CONFERENCE 


This year the eighth annual meeting was held of what has 
come to be known as the Evanston Conference. Here some sixty 
men gathered together to consider the objects of their common 
work and the best plans for their achievement. Besides those 
called in as leaders, the group was composed mainly of heads of 
the Summer Schools and chairmen of the Boards of Examiners. 
The value of these gatherings cannot be overestimated for the 
prosecution of the work that is under the Commission. Here 
the men who are doing the actual work in the field bring the 
results of their experience for the benefit of each other and of 
the Commission, And here it is possible for the Commission to 
establish the closest relation with the men in the field. This 
conference has had much to do with the spirit of united and 
enthusiastic co-operation with which our common task has been 
carried on. 


THE SUPPLY PASTOR 
No more difficult problem faces this Commission than that 
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involved in its relation to the supply pastor, and no larger 
opportunity to serve the church. One out of four of our charges 
is “left to be supplied.” Some are taken care of by students, 
some by retired Conference members, some are part time posi- 
tions; but many hundreds of these are in charge of local preachers 
giving full time and differing from our regular ministry only 
in not being Conference members. Age and lack of scholastic 
preparation are the most common reasons for exclusion. ‘These 
men often fill the hardest places and with great devotion. From 
every standpoint they have a claim on our help. That is being 
given them in several ways. The Local Preacher’s Course is 
being shaped with special reference to their need and is being 
approximated as far as possible to the Conference Course while 
still adapted to those who are to take it. Attendance at the 
Summer Schools is being encouraged. Very soon that attendance 
should be made financially feasible and then be compulsory. Gen- 
eral Conference legislation is giving aid; these men are now 
directly under the Boards of Examiners and can no longer be 
employed unless they take the course as required. 


GRADUATE COURSES OF STUDY 


Over 1,100 men have been enrolled in the graduate courses 
of study. These courses are offered to all ministers of the 
church. They afford a fine opportunity to the pastor who wishes 
to carry on systematic study under expert supervision. Five 
such courses have been prepared, of which four are now in active 
use, namely, the courses on the Gospel of John, Jeremiah, 
Jesus Christ and the Human Quest, and Pauline Christianity. 
Every student is urged to enroll in one of these courses upon 
the completion of the Conference Course. Each course is under 
the personal direction of a professor in one of our seminaries 
with whom the student is in correspondence and to whom all 
work is submitted. Many college and seminary graduates are 
taking advantage of this privilege. 


IN RELATION TO COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


While seeking to secure the highest possible educational ef- 
ficiency in its field, the Commission has no thought whatever 
of making this work a surrogate for that of the regular schools 
of the church. It urges its students to secure the highest pos- 
sible training in these institutions. It aims to co-operate with 
these schools wherever possible and is constantly and with appre- 
ciation utilizing the help of their leaders and teachers. It has 
discovered that the higher the standards are raised through the 
Conference Course, the more young men there are who go to the 
schools. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


This report, prepared apart from his oversight, cannot close 
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without reference to the services of the Educational Director, 
Dr. Allan MacRossie. The intelligent insight into the educa- 
tional possibilities of a great but undeveloped enterprise, the 
unremitting energy and devotion with which the work has been 
prosecuted, the fine tact and unselfish spirit which have insured 
co-operation from all sides—these are worthy of special recog- 
nition. 

The scope of the work accomplished by him can only be 
suggested. Personal contact has been established with Boards 
of Examiners in every part of the church, and the visits have 
been supplemented by correspondence. Students have been 
reached in the same manner, and upon invitation students com- 
pleting the course send their frank estimate of the work to the 
general office. Every Summer School has had personal attention 
given to its problems and practically all have been visited. Con- 
ference with the Bishop and his cabinet has been regularly 
secured as part of the Conference visitation. These are but a 
very partial list of the activities to which Doctor MacRossie has 
given himself. 


IN APPRECIATION 


The Commission is deeply appreciative of the support which 
has come from every part of the church and the interest in its 
work everywhere shown. From the Boards of Examiners first 
of all, from the District Superintendents who are in such close 
touch with the students in the course, from the press of the 
church, from the educational leaders, and many others this help 
has come. The Bishops as a whole, and through the members by 
whom they are directly represented, have given constant and con- 
structive aid. The support of the Conferences has been gen- 
erous and they have been quick to see how vital this work was 
to their own interests as indicated by the financial support given 
by them to the Summer Schools. For all such aid in its work 
the Commission is deeply grateful. 

BisHor Epwin H. Hueuss, Chairman 
BisHor WitL1AM O. SHEPARD 
BisHop Francis J. McConnELu 
Proressor Harris FRANKLIN Ratu, Secretary 
PRESIDENT ARLO A, BRowN 
Proressor F. Watson HANNAN 
Rev. WattackE MacMuLien 
Rey. Lucius H. Bucser 
Rev. Aurrep E. Craig 
Ex-Officio, Davin G. Downey, 
Book Editor, Vice-Chairman and Treasurer 


THE COMMISSION ON DEACONESS 
WORK 


‘I. THE Catt AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE CoMMISSION 


The General Conference of 1924, meeting in Springfield, 
Mass., passed the following resolution providing for a Com- 
mission on Women’s Work in the Church as related to Deacon- 
ess Work. Adopted May 28, 1924. See Paragraph 595, Disci- 
pline of 1924. 


Wuereas, It appears from certain Memorials referred to this Com- 
mittee, and from information received during the consideration of the 
same, that it would be helpful to the whole church to take into considera- 
pon the entire subject of women’s activities of the church; therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the General Conference that a com- 
mission of seven be appointed by the Board of Bishops, of whom one 
shall be nominated by each of the three forms of administration, to study 
the whole field of women’s activities as they relate themselves to the 
deaconess work in the church and report their conclusions with reference 
thereto at the next General Conference. 

In accordance with this action, the Board of Bishops, meeting in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, appointed the following persons to serve as 
members of the Commission on Deaconess Work: Bishop Thomas Nich- 
olson, Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, Miss E. Jean Oram, Miss Alice P. 
Thatcher, the Rev. J. A. Diekmann, Professor Albert Z. Mann, Mrs. 
O. N. Townsend. 


Mrs. O. N. Townsend found it impossible to serve as a mem- 
ber and on her resignation the Commission requested the Rev. 
N. E. Davis, Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Hospi- 
tals, Homes and Deaconess Work, to sit temporarily in an advi- 
sory relationship with the Commission and requested the Board 
of Bishops to consider his appointment to fill the vacancy. At 
the next meeting of the Board of Bishops this appointment was 
made and the personnel of the Commission has remained the 
same throughout the quadrennium. 

Bishop Thomas Nicholson acted as convenor of the Commis- 
sion and has served as chairman of all of the regular sessions. 
Albert Z. Mann was selected as Secretary and has compiled the 
minutes and records for all of the meetings and investigations 
of the Commission. 


II. MEETINGS AND CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIP 


During the quadrennium there have been held under the 
auspices of the Commission eighteen regular sub-committee and 
joint committee meetings. The joint committees were composed 
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of members of the Commission co-operating with representatives 
of other agencies, such as the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work; the Board of Education; the University Sen- 
ate, and the other constituent boards and agencies having to do 
with administration or promotion of Women’s Work in the 
Church. A complete list of meetings and agencies represented 
will appear in the final report of the Commission. 


Ill. Scopz anp Service RELATIONSHIPS OF THE COMMISSION 


At the first meeting of the Commission the three following 
functions were agreed upon as the preliminary work of the 
body: 


1. To study the program of Women’s Work as carried on 
under the three forms of Deaconess Administration represented 
on the Commission. 

2. To study the possibilities of a constructive program of 
Deaconess Work considered as a task of the whole Church. 

3. To counsel with the representatives of the newly merged 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work regarding the 
organization and conduct of the activities related to Deaconess 
Work and other phases of Women’s Work in the Church. 

Some of the situations referred to the Commission in the 
early stages of the discussion and listed for consideration were: 


. The distinctive garb for Deaconesses. 
. Policies concerned with allowance and salaries. 
. Direction and control of Deaconesses in service. 
. Recruiting and placement of Deaconesses. 
. Appointments and Conference relations. 
Conditions and regulations of employment. 
. Pensions and Relief for Deaconesses. 
. Transfers between Conferences and administrations. 
. Ordination of Women and the Deaconess relation. 
. National rest and retirement homes. 
Place and function of the Annual Conference Deacon- 
ess Boat: 
12. Courses of Study for Deaconesses. 
13. Deaconesses not affiliated with forms of administration. 
14. Standardization of Deaconess Training Schools. 
15. Other phases of Women’s Work in any way related to 
Deaconess Work, and the extent and tendencies of a professional 
woman’s movement in the Church. 
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In addition to these items the whole process of personnel, 
placement, transfer, leave of absence, retirement, trial and An- 
nual Conference relationships has been carefully studied and 
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detailed recommendations will appear in the final report to 
General Conference. 

As the study of the Commission progressed many new phases 
of Women’s Work in the Church appeared in relationship to 
Deaconess Work and some of the above-mentioned situations 
which seemed in the beginning to offer difficult problems of 
adjustment were minimized in importance when the members 
of the Commission faced the whole task of Women’s Work in 
the Church on a full-time professional and official basis, as well 
as a sacrificial service in the Deaconess Movement. 

In the study of the programs of the administrations repre- 
sented in Deaconess work “it was pointed out that the diver- 
gence of differences has been brought about by the necessity of 
meeting changing conditions. In the natural processes of evo- 
lution, certain convictions had been expressed and procedures 
adopted consistent with the needs as they arose. Also that those 
experiences and procedures had proven of great advantage to 
the different Administrations and become well established as 
marked distinctions of the same, and as characterizing the insti- 
tutions and Deaconesses affiliated with the respective Adminis- 
trations. 

“It was clearly recognized that the traditional lines of 
thought and administration affecting such matters as the garb, 
allowance, etc., etc., were not emphasized as matters of deter- 
mined opposition among the Administrations. Rather that each 
group of workers had developed with singleness of purpose and 
clearness of objective toward greater efficiency in constructive 
Christian service. As their consciences and the circumstances 
under which they worked determined the various courses of 
action, the Administrations developed the differences which we 
now face in attempting to propose a plan of closer uni- 
fication.” 

“Tt was further set forth that the distinctions as now recog- 
nized between the respective Administrations on these matters 
are not serious competitive issues at the present time.” 

In a later meeting the following agreement was reached as 
to the objective of the Commission: “It was decided by com- 
mon agreement that the scope of the Commission includes the 
study of all phases of women’s work in the Church, and should 
include a study of such movements as the Ordination of Women 
and their relation to the Conference Course of Study, the Per- 
sonnel Bureau for Women, now being provided under the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, Unaffiliated Deacon- 
esses and Women Serving in Foreign Fields and in the general 
employ of the Church, and any other groups or movements or 
agencies involving the employment of women, which would 
parallel in any way the services or prerogatives usually conceded 
to Deaconesses. Consideration should be given to the future 
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possible correlation of all of these forms of endeavor under 
some central agency in some way related with Deaconess Work.” 
Another early action which has been of particular significance 
in the findings of the Commission and in determining the final 
report is quoted from the minutes of January 19, 1925: 


It was agreed and ruled that: 

1. Inasmuch as the field of study of the Commission as related to 
Deaconesses was largely that of the activities and administration of the 
newly merged Board as related to women’s work in the church, and 

2. That there was a present need for information and constructive 
suggestions looking to a more unified Deaconess movement the consum- 
mation of which ought not to be delayed for four years until the report 
could be made to the next General Conference, and 

3. That there seemed to be a mutual desire for hearty cooperation 
on the part of both agencies; 

Therefore, It should be considered in the province of the Commission 
to make approaches and recommendations to the newly merged Board 
and to welcome and receive suggestions for consideration from the Board 
as to the conduct of the study made by the Commission in the interest 
of the whole church and the general administration of deaconess work. 


The same attitude was taken with regard to other Boards and 
agencies, with the result that many of the findings of the Com- 
mission have already been put into practice in the various con- 
structive policies adopted and plans developed during the prog- 
ress of the quadrennium which did not require legislative action 
to make them effective. 


IV. Co-oPpEeRATIVE Resutts Now In ACTION 


Many of the early recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion are now in action in the administration of Deaconess Work. 
These may be illustrated by three typical examples of such 
procedure. Recognition of these items is necessary here because 
many of the later achievements of the Commission would have 
been impossible without these preliminary ventures which pre- 
pared the way for more constructive studies and recommenda- 
tions. 


1. Personnel Bureau and Service 


It was further agreed that there would be a decided advantage in the 
closer organization of all deaconesses and deaconess work in a personnel 
service related to the new Department of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work in the following particulars: 

(1) Clearing information both to the deaconesses on the field and the 
church at large through the new Department. 

_ (2) The possibility of assembly of the deaconesses of all administra- 
tions into one national deaconess conference or meeting. 

(3) By clearing all forms of control of deaconess work through the 
Deaconess Department and approval of the control of the deaconesses 
through this general agency. 

(4) The setting up of a personnel committee or agency with the fol- 
lowing functions: 
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(a) To keep a most accurate record and report of the efficiency or 
inefficiency of every deaconess in the church. 

(b) To render service to the Annual Conference boards and assistance 
through the recommendation as to appointments and placements. 

(c) To provide for the appeal of deaconesses relative to appointment 
and service and furnish a general clearing house for all information and 
interests of individual deaconesses. 

(5) Standardization of training schools and courses for deaconesses 
and the general program of training for all types of deaconess work. 


2. Classification of Deaconess Work 


Until the study of this Commission began, no distinct types 
of Deaconess Work had been defined and the Commission faced 
much confusion as to what actually constituted the work of a 
Deaconess. The following classification was agreed upon and 
soon after was made the official classification for the service of 
Deaconesses recognized by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work and by the three administrations in the conduct 
of the activities under their respective supervision. 

The following classification of types of Deaconess Service on 
the basis of employment was adopted as a working basis: 


1. Church and Parish 


Pastor, Parish Visitor, Parish Worker, Pastor’s Assistant, Church 
Secretary, Director of Religious Education, Director of Social Activi- 
ties, Bi-Lingual Worker. 


2. Hospitals and Health Service 


General Superintendent, Superintendent, Nurse, Dietitian, Social 
Service Worker, Field Secretary, Office Secretary. 


3. Homes for Children, Aged, Deaconesses 
Superintendent, Matron, Secretary, Child-Placing, Kindergartner, 
Nursery Superintendent. 


4, Educational Institutions 
Superintendent, Principal, Instructor, Bookkeeper, Stenographer and 
Office Worker, Field Secretary, President’s Secretary. 


5. Other Religious, Social, and Welfare Agencies 


Deaconesses employed by organizations recognized by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, and other organizations off- 
cially recognized by the Methodist Episcopal Church, and such other 
appointments as may receive a two-thirds vote of approval of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


3. Inter-Conference and. Inter-Administration Transfers 


Previous to the studies of this Commission, no transfers be- 
tween administrations were made, due to the lack of co-operative 
policy and certain inherited misunderstandings as to a possible 
basis for co-operative efforts. 

The Inter-Conference transfers were not carefully recorded 
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and in many instances the process of transfer was not clearly 
understood by the officers of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Boards. 

The following procedure was recommended by the Commis- 
sion and has been adopted for general use so far as can be done 
under the present legislation. These items appear in the final 
recommendation for legislative action of the General Confer- 
ence. (Quoted from Minutes of June 2, 1927.) 


(a) Transfers between Conferences. 

A deaconess to be transferred from one Conference to another shall be 
transferred by her Annual Conference Deaconess Board upon the written 
request of the Annual Conference Deaconess Board to which she wishes 
transfer and with the written approval of the bishops of the areas con- 
cerned and the Administration, Institutions or other organizations re- 
sponsible for her employment and support. The transfer shall not be 
legal until reported for final registration by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work. . 

(b) Transfers between Administrations. 

All requests for transfers between Administrations shall be initiated 
with the Administration with which the Deaconess is listed and shall 
be referred to the Personnel Department of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work for further reference and recording. Before final 
consecration the transfer shall have the signed approval of both the 
Administrations involved and the Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work on blanks provided by the 
Board for such purpose. 


Other various suggestions of the Commission are now adopted 
by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work and by 
the respective administrations and institutions under which the 
Deaconesses serve and therefore will only need the official legal 
recognition of the Church to put them into universal practice. 
These suggestions will appear classified in detail in the final 
report of the Commission. 


V. Cuances IN DEAconESS ADMINISTRATION 


After thorough consideration the Commission recommends 
the following major changes and additions to facilitate the 
administration of Deaconess Work and produce more effective 
service among the Deaconesses and institutions in which they 
serve : 

1. Hducational qualifications, the Course of Study and Stand- 
ardization of Travning School Courses. 

In the interest of greater uniformity in the three possible 
approaches to Deaconess Work, namely: 


(1) Graduation from a recognized Training School, 

(2) Graduation from a School of Nursing with additional examinations, 

(8) ee ee from the Course of Study in an Annual Conference Dea- 
coness Board, 


the Commission recommends the following essentials as a mini- 
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mum preparation for the Deaconess relationship. (Quoted from 
the minutes of the Joint Committee on Education, meeting 
June 28, 1926.) 


I. PRELIMINARY REQUIREMENTS 


1. High School or its academic equivalent and a thorough knowledge of 
composition and rhetoric. This requirement applies to all deaconesses 
regardless of the method of preparation for deaconess work. 


II. Course or Strupy REQUIREMENTS 


The following essentials approved as basic elements of knowledge and 
experience desirable in the preparation of a deaconess career. 
Old Testament. 
New Testament. 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
. History of (a) The Church, (b) Methodism, (c) Deaconess Work. 
. Missions—Home and Foreign. 
Evangelism and Personal Work. 
- Religious Education. 
. Local Church Program and Efficiency. 
. Sociology and Social Service. 
. Supervised Practical Field Work. 


_— 
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III. RecistrRaTION AND RECORDS 


To include Quarterly Conference recommendation, Health Certificate, 
Personal and Educational history and certification of the Board of Hos- 
pitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


IV. TRAINING ScHOOLS 


The following standardization is desirable for the Training Schools 
offering deaconess courses of study: 

1. That courses covering the above ten essentials be offered under 
satisfactory conditions. 

2. That a minimum equivalent of three hours per week be offered in 
each subject listed above. 

3. That the courses extend over a period of two years with not more 
than six subjects relating to Deaconess Work completed in any one year. 

4. That the final determination of the training of any deaconess rests 
with the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


2. Leave of Absence, Sabbatical Year and Awaiting Appoint- 
ment. 


Because of the confusion arising out of the various interpre- 
tations of the traditional “leave of absence” now provided for 
in the Discipline and in the interest of uniformity and effective- 
ness in appointments and general administration, the Com- 
mission recommends the following definitions and provisions for 
the appointment of all Deaconesses not listed in the regular 
active or retired relationship : 


(1) Leave of Absence 
A Deaconess at her request may be granted annually a leave of ab- 
sence by the Conference Deaconess Board on recommendation of the 
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administration, institution, or organization with which she is connected. 
Such leave shall not be granted for more than three years consecutively 
without the approval of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess 
Work and on reinstatement after more than one year’s leave of absence 
the deaconess shall present a satisfactory health certificate before rein- 
statement is granted. A deaconess may be granted leave of absence for 
the following reasons: 

(a) Personal illness or illness of relatives. 

(b) Personal financial reasons or indebtedness. : ; 

(c) Other reasons approved by the administration with which the 
deaconess is affiliated and by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Dea- 
coness Work. 

A Deaconess on Leave of Absence is not granted credit on annuity 
years for the purpose of determining pension allowances. 


(2) Sabbatical Year 

After a period of seven years of active service, not including the two 
years of probation, a deaconess, on her written request, may be granted 
a Sabbatical Year. Two Sabbatical Years may be taken consecutively 
if fourteen or more years of active service have preceded the request. 
Sabbatical leave may be granted for purposes of rest, study, professional 
training or travel. 

Annuity credit is granted for each Sabbatical Year. 


(3) Awaiting Appointment 
A Deaconess on recommendation of the administration or organization 
with which she has served may be listed as awaiting appointment by her 
Annual Conference Deaconess Board. A deaconess may be so listed for 
the following reasons: 
(a) Pending transfer between Conferences or Administrations. 
(b) For attendance at school or special training previous to eligibility 
for Sabbatical leave. 
(c) Difficulty in placement. 
(d) Pending consideration by the Annual Conference Deaconess Board. 
(e) Other reasons approved by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and 
Deaconess Work. 
Annuity credit will be granted for the time during which a deaconess 
is listed as awaiting appointment. 


3. Pensions and. Relief for Deaconesses 


The Commission has given careful consideration to the whole 
matter of Pensions and Relief, but to date has not reached any 
satisfactory conclusion as to the final disposition of this very 
important phase of Deaconess administration. 

Some definite conclusions have been reached: 

1. The consolidation of the various funds with the Deaconess 
Pension Fund, making possible the release of the interest on 
$500,000 to be applied to immediate pension needs is looked 
upon as one of the early important cooperative achievements of 
this Commission. The immediate consummation of these funds 
would have been difficult but for the spirit of cooperation and 
confidence established through the advances of this Commission 


a oe of the first tasks undertaken after its appointment in 
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2. The Commission is unanimous in agreement that the pres- 
ent pension plan, by which the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work is made responsible for the payment of all of 
the pensions for the retired Deaconesses, is entirely inadequate 
to meet future needs for pensions of Deaconesses now in the 
service of the Church. It seems clearly evident that some plan 
of contributory insurance must be worked out to meet the 
needs of the immediate future. Several plans have been con- 
sidered by the Commission, but none seems to be satisfactory 
or feasible for adoption under the present circumstances. 

3. The Commission recommends the further study of the 
pension problem by a Commission similar to the present one 
with representatives of the various administrations involved in 
the service and retirement of Deaconesses. 

4. The Commission recommends the continuation of present 
plans for temporary Relief Funds conducted by the three ad- 
ministrations to meet the emergency needs of Deaconesses 
temporarily incapacitated by illness or accident. 

5. Inasmuch as a considerable number of Deaconesses have 
served in the capacity of foreign missionaries and under the 
direct employment or appointment of other Boards of the 
Church, the Commission recommends the raising of a Special 
Committee with a representative from each constituent Board 
so involved to cooperate with the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work for the purpose of preparing a policy on 
pensions for Deaconesses who are in the services of Church 
Boards and agencies not directly involved in the administration 
of the Deaconess Pension Fund, and not contributing in any 
other way to the pensions of the Deaconesses rendering service 
under their direction. 


VI. Tue Scope AND CLASSIFICATION OF DEACONESS WoRK 


The following table gives the classification of Deaconess Work 
in America and the total number of Deaconesses serving in 
America and in Europe under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This report is furnished through the cour- 
tesy of Miss Margaret Brooks, Personnel Secretary of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work under date of Janu- 
ary, 1928, and was prepared in cooperation with the Commis- 
sion and for use in this report. 

The abbreviations at the head of the four columns refer to 
the Deaconesses serving under the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, the Methodist Deaconess Association, the German Cen- 
tral Deaconess Association and those having no affiliation with 
any administration in the Church. 

The types of service in which the Deaconesses are engaged 
are indicated by the classification at the left of the table: 
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W.H.M.S. M.D.A. GERMAN NO. TOTALS 
ADM. 

Locali@hurchicn sais). a.6%- 167 113 10 42 332 
Settlement sar svr ers ne 101 10 1 3 115 
Children’s Homes....... oh 20 3 7 34 
Rest Homesia sw 3 5) 1 1 10 
Hospitals aneer eee: 13 50 49 12 124 
Old People’s Homes... .. if 2 8 aS i 8 
Schoolsticmrsrnte- heer eere 33 27 3 3 66 
Girls’ Homes} 5.2287. 4 14 2 af 20 
Deaconess Homes....... 16 13 2 a 31 
Other Appointments..... 24 36 2 8 70 
368 296 70 76 810 

Leave of Absence........ 62 40 4 15 121 
Retired mec ansia ng eal: 35 63 18 3 119 
465 399 92 94 1,050 

Deaconessesiin HMuropeshsiisiiish..cccei Blobel. Peacred tiekere 1,027 

Total Number of Deaconesses of the Methodist Epis- 

copal: Church ire iat ele seein eye oe en ici 2,077 


According to the recently revised records of the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, there have been 1,867 
women admitted to the Deaconess relationship in the United 
States from the beginning of the movement in 1888 to and in- 
cluding the year 1926. The average age of entrance has been 
29.01 years and the mean age at entrance for the whole group is 
24 years. It is encouraging to note that the Deaconesses are 
entering the work at a much younger average age now than in 
the earlier history of the movement, which seems to indicate the 
promise of a longer average term of service than in previous 
years. 

The study of the Commission indicates that the average edu- 
cational qualifications of the Deaconesses is higher than the 
average educational qualifications of the ministry included in 
the membership of the Annual Conferences in the United States. 
Studies covering the past few years also seem to indicate that 
the educational qualifications of the Deaconesses entering the 
service are rising more rapidly than the similar qualifications of 
the ministers entering the Annual Conferences. This speaks 
well for the preparation of the young women who are now be- 
coming Deaconesses and would seem to guarantee the continued 
high average of effectiveness which has been characteristic of 
the Deaconess Movement since its beginning forty years ago. 


VII. Toran Summary oF WomeEN’s WorkK IN THE CHURCH 


When this Commission began its work in 1924 there were no 
available figures as to the total number of women employed in 
the full-time service of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Early 
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in the study of the Commission a Joint Committee on Comity 
and Cooperation was appointed and approaches were made to 
the various Boards, Societies and agencies in the Church to 
learn of the number of women employed under each group. 
The reports were slow in coming in and not until after a meet- 
ing of the various representatives had been called in Chicago 
and the objective of the study made clear was it possible to 
assemble all of the total lists from the various agencies. 

The space allowed for this preliminary report will not permit 
the printing of the entire classification by Boards and Societies, 
but in the final report this data will be given in full. 

The table below, also compiled in its final form through the 
courtesy of Miss Brooks, gives the number of women workers 

in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 192%. This table includes 
only full-time trained women workers in the specialized pro- 
fessional service of the Church under the direction of the 
agencies listed. It does not include the native “Nationals” on 
foreign fields nor the part-time salaried workers in local 
Churches. All Deaconesses are included in this table, but 
duplications have been eliminated so that no worker is counted 
more than once in the grand total. 


FULL-TIME WOMEN WORKERS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 1927 


a |E 2 
e| isl elelgle lf 
Oo nc & [on al oles | Fe 
S. 5 ie) & 21m) 2] Blo ae ae 
a| 8 |SslBlE] (Sel 2|s/=/F/BeSlel 2] el 82s 
a| 2) 23lslolo/2] 8| 2] 4] slesdzlel8| $1888] 2 
2| 3 | 53/8/2 | Sige] 3| 2] e| S|BSals|s| alees| 2 
5] 6 |4228/8|/5 | ain alala| aAaadsiela| sacs! a 
Board of Foreign Mis- 
SIOnS Ste eens 454 61 40| 5 560 
Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society.....|139] 400 11 I iy BN PR (CR Or) ETH ae Iam eet |! (ea Seamer 769 
Hurope:) Dearonessessa\qan ears) OSs | pe | Boalree ast fetal mes pe'| eaeares|2 (Elle argeenl O27 
Board of Home Mis- 
RIONS eee erie 167] 37 TO Neen (tere |( eel eee eek GIS [renee neler lnc 39! 316 
Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society..... 7A\- 220 W204 IBA ot A cs] Sota (207 055 TSBITT 7G) ewes tod LOL 
Board otsbiduca tional | ia Odell ee 29] ae fei ee e.| ete ew ASTER RSE ES 3 982 
Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Dea- 
coness Work....... S6| pee el 5S) Se sASS 233 SoM OQ PDEA EL. Petey. lee ese ree eallie l 
Methodist Deaconess 
Association........ 1 20 Q3i15i 26) 5°) 2.) 2.1 *2) 6dr 12) 39| 5/10} 17 23 294 
German Deaconess As- 
sociation. . 2... - 20s ASS} eee | ete eel Pees ereee || 1G |) areal] artes mee] nce! age | ements 79 
Women i eee 
Not U: ny Or- 
Parnes es age Eee | pment ae BOOK 682" es Hel ete. |) 90 81] 634 
957|1, 700|2,681/95/509/233) 52/102}177|694|269 194|22/86)112 143| 7,926 


1. Significance of the Complete Study 


The complete explanation of the significance of this study is 
impossible here, but suffice it to say that it is the most complete 
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survey to date covering women’s work in the Church. The 
rapid increase of the number of women professionally and gain- 
fully employed by the Church is almost astonishing when con- 
sidered in the light of other modern increases in the past few 
years. This increase is many times greater than the increase 
of men in the full-time ministry and out of all proportion to 
the increase of membership in the Church. It would seem 
from such cursory study as can be hastily made at the time of 
this writing that the increase is also much greater in late years 
than the gains in other professional fields open to women. 

Just what effect this Women’s Movement in the professional 
and official work of the Church will have upon the whole of 
Methodism remains to be seen, but it is the conviction of the 
Secretary of the Commission that the present trend is of pro- 
found significance not only to the future of Deaconess Work 
but also to the future of the ministry and of Christian work 
in general. 

Of the 7,926 women workers listed, about 1,000 are Deacon- 
esses in America and another 1,000 are Deaconesses in Hurope. 
With the increasing demand for official recognition, with the 
present plan for the ordination of women as local deacons and 
elders proving unsatisfactory in so many instances and with 
the additional marked trends favoring the admission of women 
into the Annual Conference relationship, there seems to be an 
inevitable convergence of the various lines of women’s work 
in the Church. Eventually this points to some kind of a united 
or coordinated official recognition between Deaconess work and 
the other phases of women’s work not now officially recognized 
by relationship either in the Annual Conferences or as in the 
case of the Deaconess in the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board. 


2. Recommendation for the Continuation of the Study 


Recognizing the importance of this situation and the neces- 
sity for more careful and prolonged study, this Commission 
recommends the continuance of this or a similar Commission 
during the next quadrennium for the purpose of still further 
investigation of Women’s Work in the Church as related to 
Deaconess Work and begs to submit this preliminary report 
with the promise of a more thorough analysis and detailed 
summary at a later date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Apert Z. MANN, 
Secretary, Commission on Deaconess Work. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON FED- 
ERATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
PRONOUNCEMENTS 


WORK OF THE COMMISSION 


A. Upon the Commission was laid the responsibility of speak- 
ing for the Methodist Episcopal Church in all Interdenomina- 
tional Pronouncements. Very amicable arrangements were made 
with the interdenominational bodies that seek to speak for the 
churches, whereby your Commission was enabled to carry out its 
instructions in a satisfactory manner. 

B. The Commission provided for the participation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the World Conference on Faith 
and Order held in Lausanne, Switzerland, in August, 1927. 
The delegation consisted of the following men: Bishop William 
Fraser McDowell, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Bishop John L. 
Nuelsen, Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, Frank A. Horne, James A. 
James, Edmund J. Kulp, Daniel L. Marsh, John R. Mott, Gaius 
J. Slosser, Edmund D. Soper, J. S. Ladd Thomas, Julian S. 
Wadsworth, Charles V. Vickery, Robert Bagnell. Some of these 
could not be present during the entire Conference, but the full 
quota of twelve was always maintained. The report of the dele- 
gation is hereby submitted as part of the report of the Commis- 
sion. 

C. The Methodist Episcopal Church is represented upon the 
Continuation Committee of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order by Bishop W. F. McDowell, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
Dean James A. James, and Robert Bagnell. Bishop Nuelsen is 
also a member of the Committee as the representative of the 
Free Churches in Germany. 

D. Acknowledgment is hereby made of the reception of the 
report of the World Conference on Faith and Order to the Com- 
mission on Federation and to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It is herewith transmitted to the 
General Conference with the report and recommendation of the 


Commission. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. We recommend that, for the purpose of better co-ordina- 
tion, all existing commissions dealing with federation and uni- 
fication, namely, the Commission of Twenty-five on Unification, 
the Commission on Federation and Interdenominational Pro- 
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nouncements, and the Commission on Co-operation and Federa- 
tion of Churches in Villages and Towns be superseded by a new 
Commission to be composed of seven Bishops, fifteen laymen 
and fifteen other ministers. 

This Commission shall assume all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the aforesaid commissions. 

1. All matters of Unification with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, or other Methodist bodies, and “to conduct nego- 
tiations with any other Church which may be willing to consider 
terms and conditions of union with our denomination.” Disci- 
pline, § 580. 

2. All matters of denominational co-operation and Interde- 
nominational Pronouncements as described in Discipline, § 579. 

3. “Co-operation and Federation in Villages and Towns, and 
other matters of Comity.” Discipline, § 563, §10. 

B. We recommend that this Commission be authorized to 
make a careful study of the communication from the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, and to make a suitable response 
to it; to co-operate with that body, with the World Conference on 
Life and Work, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and other organizations seeking to promote under- 
standing and co-operation between the various branches of the 
Christian Church in America. 

JOSEPH F. Berry, Chairman. 
RoBert BaGNELL, Secretary. 12 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH TO THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER, 
TO THE COMMISSION ON FEDERATION, AND TO THE GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 


The delegation of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
World Conference on Faith and Order, held in Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland, August 3-21, 1927, consisted of the following men: 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell, Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, Bishop John L. Nuelsen, Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, L. C. 
Clark, Frank A. Horne, James A. James, Edmund J. Kulp, 
Daniel L. Marsh, John R. Mott, Gaius J. Slosser, Edmund D. 
Soper, J. S. Ladd Thomas, Juhan 8. Wadsworth, Charles V. 
Vickery, Robert Bagnell. Not all were able to be present during 
the entire period, but we always had our full quota of twelve 
present. 

The delegation organized by the election of Bishop McConnell 
as Chairman, and Robert Bagnell as Secretary. 

It was impossible to hold a meeting of the delegation at the 
close of the Conference to adopt a report to be submitted to the 
Commission on Federation, and the Secretary was instructed to 
secure by correspondence or interview the views of the various 
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members of the delegation and to frame a statement that would 
sum up their impressions and recommendations. 

A remarkable spirit of unity and tolerance of mind prevailed 
in the Conference from beginning to end. The few tense mo- 
ments of the Conference were due more to profound earnestness 
than to any other cause. Every member of the Conference 
seemed to have a real concern to have other points of view as 
clearly and as favorably presented as his own. 

It was not the purpose of the Conference to devise plans for 
the organic union of the Churches, but rather to promote a better 
and a deeper understanding; therefore the Conference sought to 
discover the points of agreement and the real reasons for dis- 
agreement, where such were found. 

The area of agreement was larger than the most sanguine had 
dared to hope, and covered the things that were most vital. The 
subjects upon which there was disagreement were studied with 
profound care, and every effort was made to state clearly the 
varying points of view. 

The Conference was permeated with a deep conviction of the 
profound necessity of the unity of the Church, and, at the same 
time, the differences of view upon the nature of the Church, 
the ministry and the sacraments were so deep and were so 
strongly intrenched in the traditions of the long centuries that 
immediate organic union of branches of the Christian Church 
was plainly impossible. 

The report of the World Conference to the various churches 
of Christendom is herewith submitted to you for such recom- 
mendations to the General Conference as you think best.’ The 
convictions of the delegation to the Conference from our Church 
may be summarized thus: 

1. The World Conference was a distinct move forward. Real 
progress towards organic union can only be made as a deeper 
understanding of the truths of our common faith is secured. 
The Lausanne Conference must go forward with that work, and 
we earnestly urge the fullest co-operation on the part of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

2. We are learning to work together in many ways in the 
work of the Kingdom, as in the World Conference on Life and 
Work, in the Federal Council of Churches, the Near Hast Re- 
lief, and many reform movements. This must steadily increase 
and has a vital relation to the movement for organic union. 

3. It is our very deep and reasoned conviction that the work 
of securing organic union must begin and ought to begin at 
once with the churches of America that are so alike in their 
common faith and doctrine, and we earnestly hope that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will be found in the van in this 
movement. 
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Report or Section Il av LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. RECEIVED 
BY THE FuLL Conrerence, Aueust 19, 1927. 


THE CHURCH’S MESSAGE TO THE WORLD—THE GOSPEL 


The message of the Church to the world is and must always 
remain the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The Gospel is the joyful message of redemption, both here 
and hereafter, the gift of God to sinful man in Jesus Christ. 

The world was prepared for the coming of Christ through the 
activities of God’s Spirit in all humanity, but especially in his 
revelation as given in the Old Testament; and in the fullness of 
time the eternal Word of God became incarnate, and was made 
man, Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Son of man, full of 
grace and truth. 

Through His life and teaching, His call to repentance, His 
proclamation of the coming of the Kingdom of God and of 
judgment, His suffering and death, His resurrection and exalta- 
tion to the right hand of the Father, and by the mission of the 
Holy Spirit, He has brought to us forgiveness of sins, and has 
revealed the fullness of the living God, and His boundless love 
toward us. By the appeal of that love, shown in its complete- 
ness on the Cross, He summons us to the new life of faith, self- 
sacrifice, and devotion to His service and the service of men. 

Jesus Christ, as the crucified and the living One, as Saviour 
and Lord, is also the center of the world-wide Gospel of the 
Apostle and the Church. Because He Himself is the Gospel, 
the Gospel is the message of the Church to the world. It is 
more than a philosophical theory; more than a theological sys- 
tem, more than a program for material betterment. The Gospel 
is rather the gift of a new world from God to this old world 
of sin and death; still more, it is the victory over sin and death, 
the revelation of eternal life in Him who has knit together the 
whole family in heaven and on earth in the communion of 
saints, united in the fellowship of service, of prayer, and of 
praise, 

The Gospel is the prophetic call to sinful man to turn to God, 
the joyful tidings of justification and of sanctification to those 
who believe in Christ. It is the comfort of those who suffer; to 
those who are bound, it is the assurance of the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. The Gospel brings peace and joy to the 
heart, and produces in men self-denial, readiness for brotherly 
service, and compassionate love. It offers the supreme goal for 
the aspirations of youth, strength to the toiler, rest to the weary, 
and the crown of life to the martyr. 

The Gospel is the sure source of power for social regeneration. 
It proclaims the only way by which humanity can escape from 
those class and race hatreds which devastate society at present 
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into the enjoyment of national well-being and international 
friendship and peace. It is also a gracious invitation to the non- 
Christian world, East and West, to enter into the joy of the 
living Lord. 

Sympathizing with the anguish of our generation, with its 
longing for intellectual sincerity, social justice and spiritual 
inspiration, the Church in the eternal Gospel meets the needs and 
fulfills the God-given aspirations of the modern world. Conse- 
quently, as in the past, so also in the present, the Gospel is the 
only way of salvation. Thus, through his Church, the living 
Christ still says to men, “Come unto me! . . . He that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” 


COMMITTEE OF SIX ON FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, May, 1928: 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The Committee of Six on Foreign Language Publications 
was first organized in 1918 as a committee of the Inter-Board 
Conference, representing all of the then existing official boards 
and societies of the Methodist Episcopal.Church. The General 
Conferences of 1920 and 1924 recognized and continued the 
work of this committee. The action of the General Conference 
of 1924 consisted in the adoption of Report No. 14 of the Com- 
mittee on Home Missions, to which committee had been referred 
the quadrennium report of the Committee of Six on Foreign 
Language Publications. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Home Missions affecting Foreign Language Publi- 
cations and adopted by the General Conference read as follows: 


“Believing that the Christian printing press can be one of the 
most effective means in bringing the Christian message and Ameri- 
can ideals to the foreign-born and their children, and that the de- 
velopment of religious vitality in the new environment is largely 
dependent upon literature, either in periodical or in leaflet and book 
form, 

“We recommend that the Methodist Episcopal Church assume its 
share of responsibility for providing a missionary, educational, and 
evangelistic language literature. In this connection we especially 
commend the foundations already laid by the Committee of Six on 
Foreign Language Publications during the past quadrennium, and 
ay that its work be continued.” (Methodist Discipline, 


The work of the Committee of Six on Foreign Language 
Publications during the past quadrennium has been conducted 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Foreign Language Work of 
the Board of Home Missions and the Bilingual Foreign 
Language Mission, both of which were created by action of the 
General Conference of 1924. During the quadrennium the 
membership of the Committee has included the following 
persons : 


For the Methodist Book Concern 
John H. Race (Chairman), Publishing Agent 
James ff. Holmes, Member of the Book Committee 
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For the Board of Home: Missions 


David D._Forsyth* and E. D. Kohlstedt, Corresponding 
Secretaries 
Thomas Nicholson, Bishop in charge of the Bilingual Mission 
For the Board of Education 
William 8S. Bovard, Corresponding Secretary 
Henry H. Meyer (Secretary), Editor Church School Pub- 
lications 


At its meeting on December 13, 1926, the Committee took 
cognizance of the death of David D. Forsyth, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions, and recorded the 
following resolution: 

“Be it Resolved, That the members of the Committee of Six, to 
whom has been committed the oversight and encouragement of the 
Foreign Language literature of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
make record of our sincere personal sorrow and sense of great loss 
in the death of Rev. David D. Forsyth, D.D., who had been a mem- 
ber’ of this Committee from its beginning. 

“Be it Further Resolved, That we record our appreciation of his 
fidelity, untiring zeal, and consecrated devotion to the Church and 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 


The officers of the Committee during the quadrennium have 
been: Chairman, John H. Race; Secretary, Henry H. Meyer; 
employed executive secretaries not members of the Committee, 
Amy Blanche Greene, 1924 until September 15, 1925; Ezra 
M. Cox, since January, 1926, joint secretary of the Committee 
of Six on Foreign. Language Publications and the Bureau of 
Foreign Language Work of the Board of Home Missions. 

Since the last General Conference meetings of the Committee 
have been held, as the work requires, as follows: 1924: October 
24 and December 9 at New York City; 1925: January 28 and 
March 2 at New York City; June 24 at Detroit; August. 19 
at New York City; 1926: January 9, June 1 and December 
13 at New York City; 1927: May 16 at Philadelphia; 1928: 
February 27 at New York City. 

The administrative expenses of the Committee have been 
prorated equally among the three cooperating boards. The 
expenses incurred for the publication of Foreign Language 
literature have been divided equally between the Board of Home 
Missions and The Methodist Book Concern. The Methodist 
Book Concern has served the Committee as financial agent in 
charge of all monies and accounts. Itemized statements of 
financial receipts and expenditures have been submitted regu- 
larly to each of the cooperating boards and appear in the printed 
Minutes of the Committee of Six. 

*Died, November 8, 1926, and succeeded by E. D. Kohlstedt as Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board of Home Missions. : 
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Publications issued under the supervision of the Committee 
during the quadrennium have included: ; 

In English, a Handbook-Bibliography on Foreign Language 
Groups, a 160-page, cloth-bound book containing annotated 
bibliographies for and about all foreign language groups in the 
United States, together with statistics concerning number and 
distribution in each group. 

In Italian, La Voce, a four-page, large form, weekly pub- 
lished at New York. Edward Mascellaro, editor. A highly 
_ appreciated and successfully conducted Church paper which 
has received the cordial support and cooperation of the Italian 
Methodist Pastors. 

In Portuguese, Aurora, a monthly periodical published at 
Boston. George B. Nind, editor. 

In Slovak, Krestan, a monthly periodical published at 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Adam Nagay, editor. 

Foreign Language tracts issued and distributed include: 
Arabic: Social Creed of the Churches, Facts and Figures of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Czech: Social Creed, Facts and 
Figures; Finnish: Social Creed, Facts and Figures; German: 
What the Church Means to Me; Italian: Social Creed, Facts and 
Figures, The Church and the Workingman, Prohibition of 
Alcohol in the U. S., Carmela; Lithuanian: Social Creed, Facts 
and Figures, Prohibition of Alcohol in the U. 8.; Magyar 
(Hungarian): Social Creed, Facts and Figures; Norwegian- 
Danish: Why Go To Church? The Family, The Bible, two 
evangelistic tracts; Polish: Social Creed, Facts and Figures, 
Things of First Importance, Prohibition of Alcohol in the U. S., 
The Church and the Workingman, The Meaning of the Christian 
Life; Portuguese: Social Creed, Facts and Figures; Russian: 
Social Creed, Facts and Figures, The Cross as a Social Principle, 
Prayer as a Dominant Desire, The Master’s Loyalty to the 
Cause, The Church and the Workingman, Prohibition of Alcohol 
in the U. S.; Slovak: Social Creed, Facts and Figures; Spanish: 
Social Creed, Facts and Figures. 

Bi-lingual Sunday School Lesson Quarterlies in Czech, Italian, 
Magyar, Polish, Russian and Spanish. 

A Czech pamphlet of 24 pages dealing with the doctrine and 
discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In addition the Committee of Six has cooperated, without 
assuming financial responsibility, in the production of a Spanish 
monthly periodical, Nueva Senda, published at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, ‘and the Czecho-Slovakian periodical, Zivot, pub- 
lished at Denver, Colorado. 

In addition to the above-mentioned periodicals sponsored by 
the Committee of Six, The Methodist Book Concern publishes 
and subsidizes the following periodicals: Der Christliche A pol- 
— ogete und Haus und Herd (German), a regular weekly publi- 
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cation of The Methodist Book Concern, established by authority 
of the General Conference and therefore not coming within the 
province of the supervision of this Committee. Sandebudet, a - 
regular weekly publication for Swedish constituencies. Hvange- 
lisk Tidende, a regular weekly Norwegian-Danish publication. 
The publications issued by the Methodist Mission in Hawaii, 
the Korean-Hawaman Christian Advocate and Japan Methodist 
and Ang Mabuting Balita. 

Since the creation of the Bureau of Foreign Language Work 
as a department of the Board of Home Missions and the organi- 
zation of the Bi-lingual Mission under the administrative super- 
vision of Bishop Thomas Nicholson, the chief responsibility 
for the promotion and supervision of educational and evangel- 
istic work among Foreign Language groups in the United 
States rests, so far as the Methodist Episcopal Church is con- 
cerned, on these two agencies. The close cooperation of the 
Committee of Six on Foreign Language Publications with these 
agencies during the past four years has led the Bureau of Foreign 
Language Work of the Board of Home Missions to request the 
General Conference of 1928 to continue the Committee of Six 
on Foreign Language Publications. Should the General Con- 
ference grant this request, the Committee will continue to work 
in closest cooperation with other existing agencies charged with 
the work of promoting the Kingdom of God and the Christian 
way of life among non-English speaking groups in America and 
assisting these groups in their difficult and important problem 
of language adjustment. With the increasingly effective organi- 
zation and administrative supervision of this work, the Church 
should look forward to an expansion of its program of literature 
production for this important branch of the home missionary 
activity of the Church. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE COMMITTEE OF SIX 

For the Methodist Book Concern 
Joun H. Racn, Chairman 
James HK. HoLMsEs 

For the Board of Home Missions 
EK. D. KoHUSTEDT 
THomas NICHOLSON 

For the Board of Education 


Wiui1am S. BovarD 
Henry H. Meyer, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE METHODIST 
COMMISSION ON MUSIC 


I. ORGANIZATION AND. PROCEDURE 


Soon after the adjournment of the General Conference at 
Springfield in May, 1924, the newly appointed Commission 
on Music met in official session at New York City. Organiza- 
tion was effected and plans were carefully laid for the work 
of the Commission. 

An address to the Church was authorized, setting forth the 
ideals and principles of Church music espoused by the Com- 
mission, and challenging the whole Church to advancement in 
its standards of music and worship. This address was printed 
in all the official papers of the Church. 

Conferences on Church music and worship were authorized 
and planned. Many of these have been held and they have 
been very successful. Three general types of conferences have 
been promoted : 

1. An Area Conference, including all those interested in 
the subject of music and worship in an entire Episcopal Area. 

2. A District Conference, involving one or more Districts 
of an Annual Conference. 

3. A Local Conference, in which the Churches of a commu- 
nity, or possibly of several neighboring communities, co-operate. 

At some of these Conferences practically the entire Commis- 
sion on Music has been present, and at all of them representa- 
tive members of the Commission have taken part in the program. 
They have been held in the States of Massachusetts, New York, 
Vermont, Indiana, [llnois, Nebraska, Kansas and Ohio. 

One of the interesting developments in connection with the 
Conferences on Music and Worship has been the uniting of 
many choirs, often of different denominations, in a concert 
of sacred music. In some cases each of the participating choirs 
has sung as a “solo choir,” all of the choirs uniting in one or 
two anthems. On other occasions all of the choirs involved 
have rehearsed the entire program separately and then with a 
few final mass rehearsals have sung as an ensemble choir. The 
results of these sacred concerts have proven that interest in 
good Church music can be effectively fostered by such co-oper- 
ative methods, and that a very large public can be interested 
in the concerts or services made possible thereby. 

A number of books have been written by members of the 
Commission, and others by men encouraged by the Commis- 
sion; articles have been contributed to many magazines; a 
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survey of the teaching of music and worship in theological 
schools has been completed, and partly as a result of this, three 
theological schools of the Church offer credit courses in the field ; 
a world-wide correspondence has been maintained with Church 
leaders and musicians; a survey of the present use of the Meth- 
odist Hymnal has been carried forward; correspondence con- 
cerning a possible demand for a revised Methodist Hymnal has 
been received and studied; much time and thought have been 
given to the development of the service of worship. 


II. Program RECOMMENDED FoR THE Locan CHURCH 


The Commission on Music has adopted and recommended 
as the program of music and worship for the local Church’ the 
following: ) 

1. Development’ of: congregational singing, including the 
training of a congregation in the principles of worshipful’ sing- 
ing, and in the use of worthy hymns and music. 

2. The practice of hymn singing in the Church School under 
competent leadership, together with a careful presentation to 
the members of the school of interesting information concern- 
ing the use of music in worship and the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the great hymns of the Church. In connection with 
this, it is recommended and urged that careful thought be taken 
for the training of the pupils of our Church Schools in all 
matters pertaining to public worship. 

3. A graded educational program of choir organization and 
training, including a junior choir of boys and girls under 
twelve, an intermediate choir of boys and girls between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen, and an adult choir of competent singers 
sixteen years of age and over. This program can be narrowed 
down to two choirs in the small Churches, a junior-intermediate 
choir: of boys and girls and a senior choir of adults, and it may 
be expanded in the larger Churches to include a special young 
people’s choral society, a quartet, and perhaps special’ choirs 
of men or women. 

4, Development of professional leadership in Church music 
and worship. Many of the choicest young men and women 
of the Church talented and trained for musical leadership have 
‘found no challenge for the use of their ability in the services 
of the Church. During the past two years, under the direct 
encouragement of the Methodist Commission on Music, many 
Methodist Churches (and incidentally ‘a number of Churches 
of other denominations) have provided for full time profes- 
sional leadership. Under the Commission plan a competent, 
well-trained leader devoted to the religious ministry of the 
Church is engaged on a full-time basis: ‘This leader becomes 
responsible for the entire program of music and worship in the 
local Church. A studio for teaching is provided, preferably in 
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the Church plant; and here the leader offers private instruction, 
thus making the Church the very center of esthetic and cultural 
development in the community. In many cases the money for- 
merly paid to a quartet is re-invested in the engagement of 
such a “minister of Music,” and the results in the training of 
the people of the parish, young and old, and in providing a 
finer leadership for the music and worship nearly always prove 
most satisfactory. The Commission recommends, however, that 
wherever possible a solo quartet be employed and made an 
integral part of the entire program. 


III. Two SprctaL SuBJECTS 


In response to a general request the Commission on Music 
has given much attention to two subjects not directly committed 
to its care but related to its work and interest, and not cared 
for by any Commission. 

1. The first of these is the attitude of the Church toward a 
revision of the Methodist Hymnal. The Commission is ready 
to set its findings before the Church, but without recommen- 
dations. Generally speaking, they are as follows: 

(a) There is considerable demand for a new hymn book, 
partly based on a desire for new hymns and partly on the desire 
to have the words of the hymns printed between the lines of 
music. 

While it is undoubtedly true that there is a popular demand 
for the mechanical style with the words printed between the 
lines of music, some authorities in hymnology believe that this 
is undesirable, particularly as it means that the hymns no longer 
will be printed in their true poetical form. 

The Commission, in a very careful study and survey, has dis- 
covered. that nearly five hundred of the seven hundred forty- 
eight hymns, chants, and songs in the Methodist Hymnal are 
unknown in many, probably in the majority of, Methodist 
Churches. Numbered among these are some of the finest hymns 
and tunes in the book. In the light of these conditions it may 
be questioned whether it would not be wise to intensively study 
and. promote the use of the present book for another quadren- 
nium. 

(b). There is a very considerable feeling that a new Psalter 
is needed, omitting certain passages which do not seem to accord 
with the full spirit of Christian teaching, and. including 
passages from other parts of the Scriptures which may be read 
responsively, In many quarters the question has been raised 
as to. whether a new Psalter might not be published separately 
from the Hymnal. 

%. The second. subject, which is attracting considerable 
attention ‘throughout the Church and to which the Commission 
on Music has given much time and thought, is the revision of 
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the Methodist Order of Worship. At each of its Conferences 
the Commission has introduced addresses and discussions on 
this subject. The general need of a more carefully planned 
service, with a very reverent spirit on the part. of the minister 
and people, has been universally recognized. Likewise the possi- 
ble betterment of the Order itself through the adoption of the 
John Wesley revision of the Morning and Evening Prayer 
services of the Church of England has been set forth with ‘the 
result that a goodly number of Churches have approved and 
adopted it. 


ITV. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Looking toward the future the Commission makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

“1. That the Commission on Church Music be periariontly 
organized as a Commission on Music and Worship. 

2. That the Commission on Music and Worship be financed 
either independently or as a part of one of the Boards of the 
Church, preferably the Board of Education. The entire finan- 
cial support of the work of the Commission has been under- 
written, and most of it has been paid by the members them- 
selves during this quadrennium. The Church should support 
it in the work it has undertaken to do, and make possible the 
extension of that work. 

3. As soon as possible a full-time secretariat should be devel- 
oped and the incumbent given an office and secretarial help, 
and then put at the service of the entire Church. 

4, The Commission should be relatively small in itself, with 
perhaps ten or fifteen members, but should be definitely related 
to each of the Annual Conferences of the Church. To this end 
it is suggested that each Annual Conference appoint or elect 
a Commission on Music and Worship of its own specifically to 
co-operate with the General Conference Commission in its pro- 
gram and work. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE METHODIST COMMISSION ON MUSIC, 


Eart ENYEART Harper, Chairman 

Cart F. Pros, Secretary 

KARL P. HARRINGTON, Executive Committeeman 
A. J. BUCHER 

Metvin J. Hip 

HowaArp LyMAN 

R. G. McCutcHan 

J. F. OLIVE 

JoHN Mann WALKER 

E. H. WiLson 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Your committee, appointed by the Bishops on order of the 
last General Conference, respectfully brings to the General 
Conference the sincere thanks of Near East Relief for the work 
our Church has done for the orphans of Bible lands. The com- 
mittee has kept in touch with the work overseas and at home 
and is glad to approve it as vitally needed, constructive in 
policy, economically administered and outstanding among the 
organizations in the Near East in character building and Christ- 
like ministry. 

Several of our Methodist leaders have seen the work during 
the quadrennium, including Bishop Nuelsen, Robert Bagnell, 
Henry H. Meyer, F. C. Hiselen, Orien W. Fifer, J. Lane Miller, 
Oscar T. Olson, Harry E. Woolever and others. Their unani- 
mous testimony is wholly favorable. The chairman adds his 
earnest witness to theirs. : 

The nation-wide co-operation of the American Churches with 
Near East Relief is noteworthy. All Communions have made 
their distinctive contributions to the cause. Methodists have 
been conspicuous in their leadership. in the enterprise from 
the beginning. Dr. Frank Mason North was one of the little 
group which met in the office of the late Cleveland H. Dodge 
when the first appeal for $100,000 was decided upon twelve 
years ago. Out of that beginning has grown an international 
service which has received and administered during the twelve 
years in money and supplies approximately $105,000,000. Sev- 
eral prominent Methodists are members of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Among those our Church has contributed to the National 
Executive Staff are Charles V. Vickrey, General Secretary; 
William E. Doughty, Associate General Secretary and National 
Field: Administrator; Alonzo E. Wilson, Assistant. Secretary ; 
Clyde F. Armitage, Executive, for Churches, and Mrs. Henry 
H. Meyer, who prepares all the materials for the religious 

TESS. . 
: Dr. Henry H. Meyer is Chairman of the Committee on Relig- 
ious Education. This committee has organized and directed an 
excellent program of practical religious nurture, and has pre- 
pared Bible lessons for the orphans, which the Eastern Churches 
also are beginning to adopt. Four years ago those Churches 
lacked Sunday Schools, modern lesson material, hymns and 
children’s sermons, but, partly due to the results in the train- 
ing of the orphans, they are now welcoming our Western meth- 
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ods and our evangelical and social interpretation of the Master’s 
teachings. 

At least 1,500,000 people were saved from perishing by Near 
East Relief. 132,552 children have been sheltered and cared 
for in its orphan schools, of whom 32,131 remain under its 
care. Of these, 13,005 are in orphanages, 19,126 in subsidized 
homes or under supervision outside of orphanages. 

The work is not finished but the end is in sight. As a result 
of the report of a Survey Committee and a careful study of the 
situation by the overseas staff, the remaining obligations and 
commitments of Near East Relief have been budgeted. The 
sum of $6,000,000 is required to provide for the children still 
in the care of Near East Relief, to assist in cleaning up the 
rermhaining refugee centers and to bring the work to a glorious 
and worthy culmination. 

It is imperative that this full amount be secured to safeguard 
the investment already made and to prevent the physical, moral 
and spiritual disaster which would accompany and follow the 
premature termination of the work. 

An underwriting campaign to raise the $6,000,000 has been 
launched to secure the budget as quickly as possible. When 
this sum is secured financial campaigns for Near East Relief 
will cease, but it is understood that the work overseas must go 
on until the children are brought to self-support. The Execu- 
tive and General Committees of Near Hast Relief have officially 
approved of this budget and the financial campaign, and have 
named June 30, 1929, as the date on or before which it is 
expected the financial campaign will have been brought to a 
complete success. 

Representatives of the Church and other co-operating com- 
mittees which met with the Board of Trustees of Near East 
Relief on January 4, 1928, cordially and unanimously approved 
and indorsed the budget and campaign plans. They have also 
been approved by the Annual Meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches, the International Council of Religious Education 
and many other organizations. 

Your committee would respectfully suggest that the following 
action be taken by the General Conference: 

First, that the Near East Relief Co-operating Committee be 
continued and that its membership be appointed by the Bishops, 
with such changes or additions as may be desired, to advise Near 
East Relief regarding its overseas program and to assist in the 
underwriting campaign. 

Second, that our Church continue its co-operation with the 
Near East Relief in such ways as may be practicable, that we 
may do our full share in helping to complete the work. 

Near East Relief is a most notable international Christian 
service, and its orderly completion will exalt the Christ in the 
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lands that gave Him to us, in a way that justifies the best 
co-operation of all our people. 

General Conference Committee on Near East Relief: Luther 
By Wilson, William F. Anderson, Frank Mason North, J. W. 
Edel, Wallace H. Finch, James R. Joy, L. H. Murlin, J. G. 


Wilson, Robert Bagnell. 
RatpH W. SockMAN, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


By action of the General Conference of 1924 a commission 
consisting of nine members was created with instructions to 
study the whole question of the organization of all the social 
service activities of the Methodist Episcopal Church and to 
report to the General Conference of 1928. 

The members of this special commission are Bishop Adna 
W. Leonard, Bishop Charles Wesley Burns, W. H. Van Ben- 
schoten, Elmer L. Kidney, Ralph E. Diffendorfer, George H. 
Spencer, Ernest H. Cherrington, E. P. Dennett, and G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam. 

In addition to the meetings of Special Sub-Committees and 
the special work done by individual members under specific 
instructions from the Commission, six meetings of the Com- 
mission itself have been held during the quadrennium. 

Very early in the life of this Commission it was apparent 
that in its membership there was represented practically every 
point of view on this important subject. In spite of the decided 
differences of opinion on various phases of social service work 
in the Church, however, the members of the Commission have 
shown a remarkable degree of unanimity as to procedure, and 
in their efforts to get at the whole truth and to face all the facts. 
The desire of the entire membership of the Commission has been 
to be able to present a complete survey of all the Church’s social 
service activities and to make constructive recommendations to 
the General Conference. 

The scope of the Commission’s operations, under the broad 
instructions of the General Conference, includes a compilation 
of the pronouncements of the General Conference on the subject, 
a searching inquiry into the work of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, and a Survey of Social Service Activities of the 
several Boards, Bureaus and Agencies of the Church, together 
with an investigation into the kind and character of work being 
conducted by other church organizations along social service 
lines. 

The work of this Commission has revealed something of tha 
complications involved in such a task as that which has been 
undertaken. The vast changes which in recent years have taken 
place in the industrial and commercial life of the nation, the 
revolution in means of communication and transportation, and 
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the far-reaching significance of new inventions and new factors in 
economic and social relationships, which modern science is rap- 
idly effecting, have all emphasized the importance and necessity 
for a very careful analysis, and for a more comprehensive survey 
than was at first thought to be required. 

The Commission therefore, after a very thorough considera- 
tion of all the factors involved, begs leave to. recommend that 
this Commission be continued for another quadrennium with 
instructions to continue its investigations, complete its survey, 
and report its findings and definite recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1932. 

Bisuop Apna W. LEonarp. 
BisHop CHARLES WESLEY BURNS 
EvmMer L. KIDNEY. 

RatpuH E. DIrFENDORFER. 

GrEorGE H. SPENCER. 

ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON. 

E. P. DENNETT. 

G. BromMuey OxNnam. 


[Nore: W. H. Van Benschoten was unavoidably absent when 
this report was signed. ] 


THE COMMISSION ON UNIFICATION 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Your Commission on Unification submitted to the General 
Conference at Springfield, Massachusetts, May 2, 1924, a plan 
of unification of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, endorsed by more than the two- 
thirds vote of each Commission as prescribed by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1922. 
The report was adopted May 7 by a vote of 802 to 13. 

This action was officially transmitted by thé Secretary of the 
General Conference to the College of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

A special session of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, called to consider this matter, met 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, July 2, 1924. The plan of unifica- 
tion adopted by the Joint Commission was submitted to the 
General Conference as a majority report and was adopted, July 
4, 1924, by a vote of 297 to 75. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Springfield, on May 27, 1924: 

Voted (a) to continue its Commission on Unification, with 
power to represent the General Conference “in methods of pro- 
cedure and in any undetermined matters not affecting the sub-_ 
stance of the plan adopted by the General Conference”; and in 
the event that the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, adopted the plan of unification recom- 
mended by the Joint Commission. 

Voted (b) to instruct the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to submit the plan of unification to the vote of the 
Annual Conferences, meeting durmg the year 1925; and 

Voted (c) to call the Lay Electoral Conferences within the 
bounds of the Annual Conferences to meet during the year 1925 
for the purpose of voting upon the plan of unification and the 
constitutional changes involved therein. 

Similar action was taken by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, _ 

Accordingly, a vote was taken in the two Churches in the 
year 1925, with the following result: 

Methodist Episcopal Church: 

For the Plan: Ministers, 10,987; Laymen, 7,153; total, 18,140 

Against the Plan: Ministers, 721; Laymen, 214; total, 935 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South: : 

For the Plan: Ministers and Laymen, 4,528 Sy 

Against the Plan: Ministers and Laymen, 4,108 / 
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It will be seen therefore, that the plan of unification received 
the necessary two-thirds vote in the General Conference and in 
the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and Lay Electoral 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and that it 
received the required two-thirds vote in the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, but did not receive 
the requisite three-fourths vote in the Annual Conferences of 
that Church. The College of Bishops reported the result to 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at Memphis, in May, 1926, with the following state- 
ment: 


We cannot forget that three recent General Conferences have declared | 
their belief in the feasibility and desirability of some plan of unification 


- for American Methodism. . .. Let us not cease to cherish the glad expecta- 


tion of a closer unity of the people of God in general and of our own Meth- 
odist families in particular. 


That General Conference adopted resolutions stating that the 
plan, while satisfactory to a majority of the voters in the Annual 
Conferences, was looked on with fear by a very respectable and 
powerful minority; hence the necessity for “a more careful and 
a more scientific study of the whole problem in all of its phases.” 
It was therefore voted— ¢ 

(a) That there be no agitation, discussion or negotiation con- 
cerning unification during the ensuing quadrennium; and 

(b) That a special committee of research and investigation 
composed of seven elders and seven laymen be elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference, “whose duty it shall be to make a careful and 
scientific study of the whole question in its historic, social, legal 
and other aspects” and report their findings in detail to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in 1930. 


In transmitting this report, we, the members of the Commis- 
sion on Unification, wish to testify to our increased conviction of 
the wisdom of unification and to our earnest desire for unifica- 
tion; and to our full purpose that there shall be nothing lacking 
in our spirit or action to bring the great consummation to com- 
pletion. 

To indicate, therefore, that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is officially ready to proceed as Providence may direct, we recom- 
mend, that in order to keep alive the vision of union and to 


| render our attitude to it officially permanent, the General Con- 


ference continue a Commission on Unification with authority to 
negotiate with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, or any 
Church of the Methodist or kindred groups. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WitiiAm F. McDowett, Chairman 
A. W. Harris, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
WORLD PEACE 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


The General Conference of 1924 adopted a report on World 
Peace, which, after making vigorous declarations pledging the 
Church to assist in creating the will to peace, in creating the 
conditions of peace, and in creating organizations for peace, 
took this definite and specific action: 

“World Christianity is enlisting in the campaign for peace. We 
seek alliance with all the forces which make for the principles here 
advocated. We, therefore, propose that our Church now assume its 
full share of responsibility by appointing at this General Conference 
a commission of twenty-five members, five bishops, ten ministers and 
ten laymen, authorized and instructed to invite the religious forces 
of the world to unite in a conference to consider the best plans and 
methods for making the impact of a world-wide religious sentiment 
against the evils we deplore.” 


The Commission thus authorized was duly appointed and 
sent about its work. 

In August, 1924, the Commission published an appeal pre- 
pared by its sub-committee on Education for Peace, headed 
“Summons American Methodism to a Church-wide Celebration 
of Armistice Day in the interest of International Goodwill and 
Understanding.” This widely circulated document was influen- 
tial, together with other utterances, in raising the tide of public 
opinion which frustrated the plan of desecrating that anniver- 
sary by turning it into a parade of military preparedness— 
“National Defence Day”—with its stimulus to the war spirit 
at home and its disturbing reaction upon the other nations. 

By an arrangement between this Commission and the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on International Justice and Good- 
Will, a twelve-page pamphlet entitled, “What Pastors and Lay- 
men Can Do in the Crusade for a Warless World,” was sent 
to 13,301 Methodist Pastors, accompanied by a letter from 
our Commission urging the recipient to avail himself of this 
material in advancing the cause of World Peace. 

Although no provision was made by the General Conference 
for defraying the expenses of this Commission, the Treasurer 
of the General Conference, upon request of the officers of the 
Commission, interpreted the action as authorizing him to defray 
expenses of members in attending such meetings as were certi- 
fied to him as being within the view of the General Conference. 

Accordingly, the Commission participated in the National 
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Study Conference on the Church and World Peace, which was 
held in Washington, D. C., December 3, 1925, upon call of a 
large group of peace bodies, representing many churches, and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Our 
Commissioners were present in force, our Chairman was elected 
President of the Conference, which was one of the most thor- 
ough-going and forward-looking groups of Church representa- 
tives that has ever addressed itself to the study of the problems 
connected with creating the will to peace, the conditions which 
make for peace, and the organization for peace—the three aims 
of our declaration of 1924. Twenty-eight denominations shared 
in the discussion and adopted the “Message and Recommenda- 
tions” which are made a part of this report. (Exhibit A.) 

This message, in whose framing we had such an intimate 
and influential part, was promptly communicated to the Church, 
notvonly through the Advocates, but individually to each Dis- 
trict Superintendent, with the request that they call the atten- 
tion of Pastors to it in the interests of creating the sentiment 
for. World Peace in all our congregations. 

By direction of the Commission, a letter was sent to every 
Annual Conference in 1926, enclosing a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the General Conference of 1924, requesting appoint- 
ment by every Quarterly Conference of a Standing Committee 
on International Justice and Goodwill, such Committee to be 
a “working committee representing the youth, womanhood and 
manhood of the Church. It shall co-operate with the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and with all 
constituted agencies of the Methodist Episcopal Church on 
International Justice and Goodwill in promoting peace and 
brotherhood. It shall further seek to interest the Church, Sun- 
day School and Epworth League in the above subjects.” 

From time to time attention has been called to other avail- 
able documents bearing on this subject and many of them have 
been distributed through the various channels of publicity and 
to all who made application to the secretary. 

In the conviction that the work of the Washington Study 
Conference was fundamental in forming public opinion, your 
Commission has co-operated whole-heartedly with the Continu- 
ation Committee of that body in its work for World Peace. 

Individual members of the Commission have been able, 
through organizations with which they are connected, to formu- 
late courses of study on World Peace, to organize committees, 
and to set in motion agencies which otherwise might not have 
been interested in this subject. These activities are traceable 
largely to the program, plans and suggestions laid down by the 
Washington Study Conference, in which this Commission was 
an integral part. é 

The Commission has also officially shared in repeated and 
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important representations to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State and the Senate Commission on Foreign 
Affairs in matters relating to World Peace. The attitude of 
our Church, as set forth in the Springfield declaration, has 
been constantly held before the proper officers of the Govern- 
ment, and every effort has been made to make effective the 
purpose of the General Conference. The Sunday School, Ep- 
worth League and Missionary organizations of the Church are 
already being definitely engaged in studying attractive and 
convincing courses on World Peace. 

The World Conference of Religious Bodies on Peace, which 
seemed so desirable to the General Conference, is still far in 
the future. The feeling which the General Conference has voiced 
has grown and spread. Doubtless that declaration greatly 
stimulated its growth. It was soon apparent, however, that 
such an assembly, to be worthy of the name and object, must 
have a much broader basis than the invitation of a single Amer- 
ican denomination. Encouraged by our action, another group, 
the Church Peace Union, whose personnel includes two members 
of your own Commission, has addressed itself to the task now 
seen to be one of extreme delicacy, complexity and large expense. 
By correspondence it has broached the idea to leaders of every 
organized religion, Christian and non-Christian, and_ has 
received several hundred responses. So favorable are these 
that the Secretary, Dr. H. A. Atkinson, has recently left the 
United States on a world tour to visit these leaders and arrange, 
if possible, for a preliminary Conference to be held in Europe 
within the next two years, in which the decisions will be made 
and the organization effected looking toward the desired World 
Conference two or three years later. ‘The expense of such a 
gathering and the labor involved, even in the preliminary 
inquiry to determine its practicability, were not in the mind of 
the General Conference when this Commission without funds 
was instructed to “invite the religious forces of the world into 
Conference,” yet we think we do not overrate the value of that 
action when we attribute to it the helpful influence exerted 
upon the Federal Council and the Church Peace Union, agen- 
cies, because of their representative character and ampler re- 
sources, better qualified and equipped to do the things to which 
the General Conference gave the immense impetus of its en- 
dorsement. 

Your Committee recommends that the General Conference 
reaffirm the principles to which it dedicated itself at Spring- 
field, in 1924, and that it shall make such financial provision 
as shall serve to make it possible to have conducted in Churches, 
Sunday Schools, Epworth Leagues and in educational institu- 
tions definite, convincing and attractive courses, looking toward 
the making of a new mind on this all-important, subject. 
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The need of such instruction is great, as great as it was four 
years ago. The world mind is still infected with the war-poison. 
Governments, assuming that war is inevitable, continue to 
lavish the people’s billions on ships and guns beyond any con- 
ceivable needs of a warless world. More and more we are learn- 
ing that unless spiritual aims and brotherly motives can dis- 
place greed, jealousy and suspicion, civilization will spend itself 
in war. It is the high duty of the churches of America to find 
a way to lead the mind of the Nation into the path that leads 


to peace. Wittiam F. McDowett, Chairman 


James R. Joy, Secretary. 


[EXHIBIT A] 


THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PEACE 


The Message to the Churches of the United States from The National 
Study Conference of Representatives from Twenty-eight Com- 
MUNIONS : 

Northern Baptist Convention, Southern Baptist Convention, 
Church of the Brethren, Christian Church, Churches of God in N. A., 
Congregational Churches, Disciples of Christ, Friends (4 bodies), 
Greek Orthodox Church, Mennonites (2 bodies) Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, Protestant Episcopal Church, Reformed Church in 
America, Reformed Church in the U. S., Salvation Army, Seventh 
Day Baptist Churches, United Brethren Church, United Presbyterian 
Church, American Unitarian Association, Universalist Church. 


Washington, D. C., December 3, 1925. 

In every age Christians are compelled not only to voice their pro- 
test against the existing order but to point out precisely what the 
spirit of Christ demands and to try practically to embody it. ; 

In this effort to interpret and apply the spirit and teaching of 
our Lord, the Church, it should be frankly admitted, has rendered 
a service whose practice has stopped far short of its ideals. It 
should be now ardently seeking, as it confronts present-day obliga- 
tions and opportunities, actually to know the mind of its Master and 
to do whatsoever He commands. We here have sought the truth and 
the inspiration by which right decisions might be reached and a 
program for peace be adopted which we may ask the Church to 
undertake with a vital faith and a conviction of victory. 

War is the most colossal calamity and scourge of modern life. 
It is not inevitable. It is the supreme enemy of mankind. Its 
futility is beyond question. Its continuance is the suicide of civiliza- 
tion. We are determined to_outlaw.the whole war system. Eco- 
nomics and industry, social welfare and progressive civilization, 
morality and religion, all demand a new international order in which 
righteousness and justice between nations shall prevail and in which 
nation shall fear nation no longer, and prepare for war no more. 

For the attainment of this high ideal the life of the nations must 
be controlled by the spirit of mutual good will made effective through 
appropriate agencies. War must be outlawed and declared a crime 
by international agreement. The war spirit and war feelings must 
be banished and war preparations abandoned. Permanent peace, . 


based on equal justice and fair dealing for all alike, both great and 
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small, must be achieved. The kingdom of God in the relations of 
nations must be established. 

This stupendous, difficult and urgent task challenges the churches 
of America and all citizens of good will. It is a moral and religious 
as well as an economic and political task. All the forces of civiliza- 
tion must therefore unite in this noble adventure of faith and pur- 
pose. 

This Study Conference, representing some thirty Communions, 
rejoicing in the many ringing declarations and constructive pro- 
posals by various religious bodies in their official actions, presents to 
the Churches of the United States of America the following Affirma- 
tions and Recommendations: 


IDEALS AND ATTITUDES 


The teachings and spirit of Jesus clearly show that the effective 
force for the safeguarding of human rights, the harmonizing of 
differences and the overcoming of evil is the spirit of good will. 
Throughout His entire ministry, in all human relationships, Jesus 
was consistently animated by this principle of active and positive 
good will in the face of opposition, governmental oppression and per- 
sonal violence. He vindicated the life of love and service in the face 
of suffering and trial. His constant emphasis on forgiveness, the 
charge to His disciples to love their enemies and His prayer on the 
cross, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
express and illustrate His spirit and method. 

The Church, the body of Christ all-inclusive—transcending race 
and national divisions—should henceforth oppose war as a method 
of settling disputes between nations and groups, as contrary to the 
spirit and principles of Jesus Christ, and should declare that it will 
not as a Church sanction war.t 

The Church should not only labor for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God in the hearts of men but should give itself to constructive 
policies and measures for world justice and peace. It should fear- 
lessly declare its distinctive message of good will. It should pro- 
claim this message regardless of fluctuating opinion and political 
exigencies. 

The Church should teach patriotic support of the State, but should 
never become the agent of the government in any activity alien to 
the spirit of Christ. The Church should look to the responsible 
statesmen of a Christian country to conduct the public business 
along those lines of justice and reason which will not lead to war. 

The Church should recognize the right and the duty of each indi- 


vidual to follow the guidance of his own conscience as to whether - 


or not he shall participate in war. 


1We draw a clear distinction between the use of force in police service, 
domestic and international, on the one hand and in war on the other. While 
force involves coercion or physical control in any case, the motive and end 
of police force is fourfold: it is inspired by goodwill for the common welfare ; 
it is corrective and remedial in its nature; it is exercised by neutral parties; 
it is strictly limited by law and has justice as its aim. P 

War, whether aggressive or defensive, is the use of organized violence in 
a dispute between nations or hostile groups. Even though one of the parties 
may be guiltless, it creates hatred, leads to unlimited loss of life and prop- 
erty, and always involves large numbers of innocent victims. In war the 
parties directly concerned seek to settle the issue involved by superior force 
regardless of justice. Usually war involves conscription of the individual 
conscience and a nation-wide propaganda of falsehood, suspicion, fear and 
hate. This is modern war in its nature and processes, as our generation 
has seen it, whether the war be fought for offensive or defensive purposes. 
War is thus the very antithesis of police force. Attention is called to the 
fact that a punitive expedition undertaken by one or more nations on their 
own initiative is essentially a war measure and not an exercise of inter- 


national police force. 
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POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


1. The fundamental forces in upbuilding a Christian world order 
are those concrete activities which by their very nature create, as 
well as express, good will between nations and races. Let the 
churches, therefore, be zealous in works of international benevolence, 
be friendly to the strangers in our land, and support home and for- 
eign missionary enterprises and institutions. jt 

2. The churches in all lands should rise above the spirit and 
policies of narrow nationalism, and to this end they should 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and mutual acquaintance through 
common activities and conferences such as that recently held at 
Stockholm on Life and Work. 

8. In the achievement of world justice and peace the United States 
and other nations will have to reconsider those policies and prac. 
tices that tend to create international ill will, suspicion and fear. 
In the enactment of legislation dealing with even domestic matters 
that have international consequences, each nation should practice 
the principle of the Golden Rule. In this connection we have espe- 
cially in mind such difficult questions as 


(1) Monopolistic control of raw materials essential to modern 
industry and economic welfare, 

(2) Regulation of immigration, 

(3) Race discriminatory legislation, 

(4) Investments in backward countries, 

(5) Economic and social oppression of minority racial groups 
within a nation. 


4. In harmony with the spirit of the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armament and in keeping with the declaration by 
President Coolidge that “peace and security are more likely to 
result from fair and honorable dealings . . . than by any attempt 
at competition in squadrons and battalions,’ the United States 
should actively co-operate with the other nations in still further 
reduction of armaments. 

5. Plans for military expansion and increased expenditures in the 
Pacific are needless in themselves because of agreements already 
made. They are provocative of suspicion and misunderstanding on 
the part of other nations, and are contradictory to the affirmation of 
President Coolidge that “our country has definitely relinquuished the 
old standards of dealing with other countries by terror and force’ 
and is definitely committed to the new standard of dealing with them 
through friendship and understanding.” 

6. We rejoice in the policy of our government, adopted by the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of Armament, for co-operating 
with China in seeking the early abolition of ‘“extraterritoriality,” 
the adoption of “equal treaties” and the recovery of tariff autonomy. 
We urge the maintenance by our people and government of such 
attitudes toward, and treatment of, China and of Chinese—and of 
all Asiatics—as are required by the principles of good neighborliness 
and. the Golden Rule. 

7. The maintenance of justice and good will between the peoples of 
the Orient and the Occident is essential to the peace of the Pacific 
and of the world. We of the United States, therefore, need to 
scrutinize with seriousness and care those acts and laws, both local 
and national, that are straining these relations, with a view to such 
modifications as well conserve the essential rights, the self-respect 


a nig: honor of both of these great branches of the one human 
amily. 
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8. We believe that the United States should examine its historic 
policy known as the Monroe Doctrine, and seek, in co-operation with 
other American peoples, such a restatement of this policy as will 
make it a ground for good will between the United States and Latin 
America. 

9. We rejoice in the condemnation of the militaristic spirit by 
the President in his Omaha address and record our opposition to all 
efforts to use the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps and the Mobilization or Defense Test Day 
exercises as means of fostering the spirit of war among our citizens 
and especially among our youth. We approve all suitable efforts to 
improve the physical well being of students in our schools and col- 
leges, both boys and girls, but we emphatically disapprove of com- 
pulsory military training. We urge careful review of the effect of 
military training in all its phases. 

We deplore and regard as unnecessary the proposed organization 
of industry under the government in preparation for possible war. 
Such organization is opposed to the declaration of President Coolidge 
that we should demobilize intellectually as well as in the military 
sense. It would inevitably tend to promote the war spirit in com- 
merce and among industrial workers. 

10. Our government, together with all other great civilized nations, 
should share in common agreements and in common undertakings 
and activities in the establishment and maintenance of the institu- 
tions essential for world justice, for the peaceful settlement of all 
disputes, for mutual protection of peace-loving and law-abiding 
nations from wanton attack, and for reduction of armaments by all 
nations. 

In. this program the United States has an inescapable respon- 
sibility and an essential part. The movement for world peace cannot 
succeed without active participation by both the people and the 
government. We therefore recommend to the people of our land the 
following concrete measures: 


(1) Immediate entry of the United States into the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with the Harding-Hughes- 
Coolidge reservations. 

(2) Declaration by the United States that it will accept the 
affirmative jurisdiction of the World Court and will 
submit to it every threatening dispute which the Court 
is competent to settle. 

(3) Full co-operation of our government with other nations 
in securing the negotiation and ratification of an interna- 
tional treaty outlawing war as a crime under the law of 
nations. 

(4) Adoption by the United States of the policy of complete 
co-operation with all the humanitarian and other com- 
missions and committees of the League of Nations to 
which commissions and committees it may be invited. 

(5) Entry of the United States into the League of Nations 
with the reservation that the United States will have no 
responsibility, moral or otherwise, for participating in 
the economic or military discipline of any nation, unless 
such participation shall have been authorized by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


: 1. We rejoice to learn that twenty-six Communions have already 
formed their respective Commissions on International Goodwill 
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and Peace and earnestly recommend to those Communions which 
have not yet done so the importance of taking this step at an early 
date. c ‘ 

2. We request the Executive Committee which has arranged for 
this Study Conference on the Churches and World Peace, with 
such addition to its membership as it may find desirable, to serve 
as a Continuation Committee with the following duties: 


(1) To secure promptly the publication of the Message to the 
churches adopted by this Conference and its circulation 
as widely as possible among the Communions of the 
United States. 

(2) To invite each Communion to take such official action as 
it may think desirable in regard to the affirmations and 
recommendations of the message. 

(3) To confer with the Federal Council’s Commissions on_ 
International Justice and Goodwill and on Christian 
education regarding methods of co-operation and pro- 
cedure in the continuing programs of promotion and 
education essential to the achievement of the ends in 
view. 


3. The achievement of permanent world peace is dependent upon 
the development in children and youth, through education, of con- 
victions concerning the Fatherhood of God, the spirit and teachings 
of Jesus Christ, the unity of the human family, and the principles 
of justice; and upon the establishment of attitudes of mutual respect 
and reliance upon reason rather than force. We therefore recom- 
mend that the Continuation Committee, in co-operation with the 
various educational agencies, denominational, interdenominational 
and undenominational, secure the preparation of an adequate pro- 
gram of education for the development of these convictions and 
attitudes. 

4. We recommend that, in the development of this program, due 
consideration be given to the results of recent studies of innate 
tendencies in human nature as well as of the molding influence of 
society itself upon growing life. 

5. We believe it is possible to train a contemporaneous genera- 
tion of children around the world to find ways in which the gospel 
of good will can be applied to racial and international relationships. 
We therefore urge upon the Communions the unique responsibility 
for world understanding presented through their missionary rela- 
tionships. To this end we suggest that the committee seek the co- 
operation of the missionary and other agencies in the working out 
of such a system of training. 

6. We recommend, further, that there be recognition of the mental 
attitudes and social influences in present-day life which tend to 
prevent mutual understanding and sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween classes, nations, and races, and that programs of adult educa- 
tion and activity be prepared which shall develop relationships and 
attitudes which are in accord with the life and teachings of Jesus. 

7. Any effective program of education for peace must be 
thoroughly integrated with the whole process of education. We 
therefore urge that close working relations be established between 
all the program-making educational agencies upon which the 
churches depend, and that the plans for peace education be worked 
out co-operatively. 

8. We recognize the strategic position of the local church, its pas- 
tor and Christian leaders, in the program to end war, and suggest 
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the importance of forming local committees for peace promotion 
and education. 

9. We recommend that every City Federation or Council of 
Churches be urged to form its own Committee on International 
Justice and Goodwill, which should co-operate with the Committees 
in local churches in community activities and programs in the 
interest of world peace. We would call attention to the educational 
opportunities offered in connection with the observance of Armistice 
Day, Golden Rule Sunday, Christmas, Goodwill Day, and other 
anniversaries. 

10. We recommend the holding of another Conference on the 
Churches and World Peace, when, in the judgment of the Continua- 
tion Committee, the educational program shall have been suffi- 
ciently carried out by the churches to render such a Conference 
worth while. 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE EPISCOPAL 
FUND OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH FOR THE YEAR 1927 


The receipts of the Episcopal Fund for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1927, 
were $312,454.51, which was $47,931.24 less than those received during the fiscal 
year of 1926, due to the reduction in the rate of apportionment. 


The disbursements of the Episcopal Fund for the year 1927 were $434,860.02, 
exceeding the receipts for the same period by $122,405.51. 

The expenses charged against the Episcopal Fund for the fiscal year 1927 were 
$20,645.86 less than the expenses of the fiscal year of 1926. 


The cash on hand in the Episcopal Fund at the close of the fiscal year, December 
31, 1927, is as follows: 


@ash- in Banks or cy ince: Sect mee tere cele aoe Neiens ane ss $927.93 
Demand-loans 4 io7 tae oak | Giecdls ehiaie eo Seka ats om tone 115,000.00 
FUOLEL | actopsicctes: a oxettobeee tRLGIS Cees tn ae $115,927.93 


For the current fiscal year, 1928, the estimated income based on the apportion- 
ment of 114% of the total paid pastors, including house rent; Fall Conferences, 
1926, $18,209,713.00, and Spring Conferences, 1927, $10,300,175.00, is $320,735.00. 


Resources for 1928. 


Cashvonshand January, Ist, eLS28 eesti ae eerie $115,927 .93 
Hstimated receiptseas abOVOe= ease eee. oe enone temenetee 320,735.00 
$436,662.93 
The estimated needs for 1928 are as follows: 
Salaries, 3) Bishopsat $6, 000k eaudcnuieenele clsies $222,000 
ee 5 Retired Bishops, at $3,000............ 15,000 
gs 2 Missionary Bishops, at $2,750......... 5,500 
Allowance 9 widows of Bishops, at $1,500......... 13,500 
$256,000 


House rent, at $1,500, for each effective Bishop... . 55,500 
Office Allowance, at $1,800, for each effective Bishop. 66,600 
Traveling (including transportation of our Bishops 


and their wives from the foreign fields to the Gen- / 
eral Conference, and other expenses, not includ- : 
INS MOVING: COSUS) satan pe eae etree tart 60,000 
Sundry miscellaneous items........./........... 10,000 
448,100.00 
Estimated deficit December 31, 1928..............ece0ee $11,438 .93 
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APPORTIONMENTS RECEIVED From 
TO CONFERENCES CONFERENCES 
1924 Rate 27nand 134 ny ee ols $425,000 $457,017.83 
1925; 35 sbeaVoand 14%... s 400,000 429,496.06 
1OZC Sane or PU ee . gh a 344,391 351,017.00 
SIE ae fe cari iol 76 fete a ae ea ore a ee 307,865 307,036.00 
ESTIMATED EXPENSES AcTUAL EXPENSES 
ODE EEO MND 00k 4 Le Led Dh oc $448,500 $459,799.84 
1OZH MI TARE oe. AE Dae es Sakina 443,800 447,089.28 
MDG one re ee eee ee cia noe 440,700 455,505.88 
RE Pe le. et aia SOR hI Oar ete oR onctn 439,600 434,860.02 
Balance on hand January Ist, 1925...............0005 338,748.68 
ef ee ce es TSEETOZO FHT RR: ROIIINS & 333,453.57 
es ot tags “ TSEMLOZT IAS, SOT, .SeiAgl) ..¢ 238,333.44 
is Te ayes as TstQlOQSRoites . AOE . Na 115,927.03 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN H. RACE, Treasurer, . 
GEORGE C. DOUGLASS, Asst. Treasurer. 


REPORT OF AUDITOR 


To Wuom Ir May ConcEern: 


New York, January 23, 1928. 


I hereby certify that I have examined the Books of Account of John H. Race, 
Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the period 


of January 1 to December 31, 1927. 


CASH RECEIPTS verified and fully accounted for. 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS verified with cancelled checks. 
BANK BALANCES reconciled, and balance on hand is as stated. 


INVESTMENTS duly accounted for. 


REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1927 has been verified, and is according 


to the records submitted. 


The books have been remarkably well kept, and every record is clear, distinct 


and self-explanatory. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN R. HUFF, Auditor. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1927 


1927. ne 
Jan. 1—Balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the fiscal year: 

In Bark $9 35 Ant ipee ee eeeee $63,333.44 

Demands boas am mayen site ee 175,000.00 


The receipts for the year ending December 31, 
1927, were: 
rom: Conferen ess. Ptee . s4co0. 1.0.5 use $307,036.73 
Interest earned during year.............. 5,417.78 


Thus giving the Treasury the'sum Of :......0.0...0.0..6-% 
There has been disbursed during the year for 

moving expenses, salaries, traveling expenses, 

postage, telegrams, house rent, expenses on 

Episcopal residences, stenographic work, 

office rent for Bishops, office fixtures, sta- 

tionery, and other items as indicated in the 

exhibit herewith, the total sum of.......... $434,860 .02 
Leaving a balance in the Treas- 

ury December 31, 1927, as fol- 


lows: 
Cashuiny Bank carers $927 .93 
Demand Loans ............. 115,000.00 
nammeeseee- 115, 927298 
$550,787 .95 
SUMMARY 
1927 
Jan. 1—Balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the 
His Geady icles Tank geeky caitey Me, cons eae et eat ols: cuswexe. 38 Se gies as ema ee TRG 
Receipts from Conferences in 1927.......... $307,036.73 
Interest earned in 1927... ... 2... cece eee 5,417.78 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Moving Expenses............. $289 .00 
_ | | CALATIOS Gatethieh wine stan es 256,505.00 
2| Traveling Expenses, Postage, 
3 Jae TDelegramsirtiverccsice oe excelente 52,587 .66 
{| House Rent and Expenses on 
& |. Episcopal Residences........ 53,284.41 
Stenographers, Office Rent, Fix- 
tures and Stationery......... 56,234.80 
IRD ELE 
Accounts Payable (Salaries not drawn in 1926) 1,819.20 
Steamship and Railroad Transportation Bu- 
TOBU DOLVICCIAM EN ois woos aa iets eee Cee 2,400.00 


Expenses Boarp or BisHors 
General Minutes of Annual Con- 


LCLENnCeS Axes ae ee $157 .47 
Printing Conference Blanks. ... 152.75 
Books and Sundries........... 12.45 
Postage and Expressage....... 35.51 


$358 . 18 


$238,333.44 


312,454.51 


$550,787 . 95 


$550,787 .95 


$238,333.44 


312,454.51 


$550,787.95 
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Expenses, MIscELLANEOUS 
. \ 
Printing 17,375 Treasurer’s An- 


nual Reports, etce............ $625.50 
Addressing, Filing, and Mailing 
Treasurer’s Annual Reports. . . 267 .96 
Advertising in Christian Advo- 
exbesaete. .. hvsied< 3\. < amt yd 232.16 
Printing Circular Letters....... 75.25 
ENVelopes's. \iutespccdst> «is santas 353.55 
Postage set re ree aatie seeataonesers 50.00 
Indemnity Bonds............. 75.00 
Melegraniss os Se then. joe aa 21.50 
Account Books, Stationery and 
Sundries tse 3. ey. Ue. | 294.70 
SSS Se $1,995.62 
SUNGTICS Her oe ete oc oe hs el, OE 10.30 


EXPENSE OF TREASURER’S OFFICE 
Paid The Methodist Book Concern for Ad- 


ministration Expenses................... 6,000 .00 
$431,484.17 
Legal and Church Investigation Expenses ac- 
count Of Bishop, Basti.c, . sass och Peas oe 1,859 .29 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Traveling Ex- 
penses, Investigation at The Hague....... 1,516.56 


(By order of the Executive Committee 
of the Book Committee December 8, 
1927, there was paid to A. Kyed Niel- 
sen the sum of $5,000 on January 12, 
1928, account the Bishop Bast Inves- 


tigation.) 
$434,860.02 
Washing banicemeety. velo s ac: o ede ee ee es 927 .93 
Wemand Woansxo.”. iso. syst acaken, er ee oe 115,000.00 


$550,787.95 $550,787.95 
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$418,900.87 disbursed in 1927, as follows, from January 1 to December 31, 1927: 


William F. Anderson... 
Brenton T. Badley.... 
ANON, DASts— eae 
Joseph F. Berry....... 
Lauress J. Birney...... 
Hdgar\Blakeoes. cei 
Wallace E. Brown..... 
Charles W. Burns..... 
Matthew W. Clair..... 
Frederick B. Fisher.. . . 
George R. Grose...... 
Theodore S. Henderson 
Edwin H. Hughes..... 
Eben 8. Johnson...... 
Robert E. Jones....... 
Frederick T. Keeney.. . 
Frederick D. Leete.... 
Adna W. Leonard..... 
Charles E. Locke...... 
ARitus| Woweree tos. a6 
Francis J. McConnell. . 
William F. McDowell. . 
Charles L. Mead...... 
George A. Miller...... 
Charles B. Mitchell... . 
Thomas Nicholson... . . 


William F. Oldham... . 
Ernest G. Richardson. . 
John W. Robinson..... 
William O. Shepard... . 
H. Lester Smith....... 
Wilbur P. Thirkield... . 
Ernest L. Waldorf... .. 
Francis W. Warne.... . 


RETIRED BISHOPS 
Frank M. Bristol... ... 
WalliameBurtv.c. ose. 


John W. Hamilton..... 


RETIRED MISSIONARY 
BisHors 

Joseph C. Hartzell.. ... 

Isaiah B. Scott........ 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO BISHOPS 


Moving 
Expenses 


Amount of 
Salary Paid 


Traveling 
Expenses 
Postage 


Telegrams 


Rent and 
Expenses 
of Bishops’ 
Residences 


Stenographers 
ce Rent 
Office Fixtures 
Stationery 


ee eeee 


eoreees 


cee eee 


oor eee 


eo eoenee 


eeeere 


eee eee 


geeeee 


oe ceoee 


eee eee 


cite lee lene 


$6,000.06 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,100.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 


6,000 . 00}. 


6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000. 00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,500.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,500.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 


3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 


2,750.00 
2,750.00 


$418.23 
2,598 . 90 
300.00 
315.16 


$1,500.00 
1,625.00 
1,500.00 
393.80 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,375.00 
1,500.00 
1,225.00 
1,290.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,330.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,498.35 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,375.00 
1,375.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,697.00 
1,200.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.26 
900.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 


$1,800.00 
1,825.76 


1,800.00 


cee eee 


$9,718.2 
12,049.6 
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Traveling Rent and Stenographers 
Moving Amount of Expenses Expenses Office Rent 
Expenses Salary Paid Postage of Bishops’ | Office Fixtures Totals 
Telegrams Residences Stationery 
Wipows or BisHors * 
irs. Bickley. ->.-... =. a $1,500.00) $...... Deas Sadar pity $1,500 .00 
aes Camphore. ini. Soe 2h.) L000) SQ) smear cettrs linia ett eese | 1. Sea Fetes: 1,500.00 
Bers, uvelands<.- -es|— see oe EZ On 00 ameter cee et, aero el eee meee 1,125.00 
Ars. Hamilton.. Sed Neca oe 1 500)-OO| 0" ee ryg silty) eae «(re ayaa be ot 1,500.00 
Bes llairice eet ules tlt HOO OONRebatircrs. Hin. - ccecie- tlapirrersatanwley 1,500.00 
ges rlughes, 66 Cli |) 45 ire LOG QOL cam Wh rower alint |. msaeuee 1,500.00 
MESES... cee 2... | WAS. I SOO MUO Ce eee sleepin) asics: 1,500.00 
MSSOUAVIC mer Te ce S500 SOU ences |p) x cree spa we eae teens 1,500.00 
Ars. Spellmeyer.......} ...... Teo SOO a aeaile . Areeecl a qs eek 780 .00 
MUSEO UUMCZG Maron t= otis: LP SO00SO0 Rewereiat “Giselle 1,500.00 
$289 .00} $256,505 .00| $52,587 . 66] $53,284.41] $56,234 . 80] $418,900.87 
*Deceased. 
Paid SumMary—YEAR 1927 
21 General Superintendents on the Home Field ...................2. 0 0.200 $213,074.22 
16 General Superintendents on the Foreign Field .....................20.00. 170,722.30 
soRetired GenerakSuperintendents nic perpen coe ce Bee OS 15,574.47 
enelireds MssIONary DisShODSs. ..o. 0% adaost tees Che See AE hone MOREE 5,624.88 
110 BISHOP SMNVAGOWS Poaceae ay evs ee RE cA ee ce Ie Sa EEL Re 13,905 .00 


$418,900.87 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1912, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 


Percentage of TOTAL Pa ge Reese iH 
o in Cc 0 Ci 0} 

Year aie a5 Te Receipts Disbursements Receipts Disbursenants 
Deen 19 60.42 $125,795.38 $182,507.38 $56; 712200) eo. nee 
ont ae 5 ee Ane 175,611.07 211,181.80 35,570.73 asa Steere ses 
ot4ee >, 184% 79.41% 210,453 .36 210,629 . 92 TIO 5G yee cere 
OTS LEGG 84.42% 230,043 .32 DOG OO9T ADI a) bere cre 24,033 .87 
916.... 13%% 86.13% 236,469.15 234780) 94 ree hea 1,688.21 
SIRE S149 92.57% 257,396.11 DEY Maa TAey ne a5 5 ee AG 26,182.32 
DS. 14% 94.57% 269,682 .30 DOs O20) Glee wckieee «reer 32,762.14 
O19... 134% 99.44% 295,601 .43 23 dD 189 ie ans cadets 64,161.54 
0m. . 244% 103 .38% 323,354 .38 364,346. 59 AO 99D eh on ae 
G21... “214% 94.39% 404,343 .20 SOV CLO 11 Olee eae rare 25,614.44 
I) 244% 93.69% 450,954.25 SAV OKCW) Wa Sisto clots c 60,967 .36 
TOBY 3 a PRISE: 90.72% 487,761.00 3785480) LO, eee: 109,280.88 
PAG. 2é& 134% 94.08% 467,885 .68 459,799 . 84 PETS SE 8,085. 84 
925.... 13% &14% 97.81% 437,388 .31 442,683 .42 5,295. 11 Ra ee iy Bane 
268. 622114% 79.11% 360,385.75 455,505 . 88 95,120.15. Se sao 
927.... 1K% 71.85% 312,454.51 434,860.02 122405 ROL stcmteeimetes 
Motales ees ft «a oe, « $5,045,579.20 $5,049,074. 85 $356,272.25 $352,776.60 

vn. 1, 1912—Cash on hand...... TID ADSBG SF 8 eect. tk BTML Ra enter me stel aeeee: 
emand Loans. <5 Sine) Us Boe -o8 115,000:00j97-shyscerk lo canes oe Base 
lec. 31, 1927—Balance. . CU ete “RECEES Sep: QI OOUe cheer nierolaeee 3,495. 65 


$5,165,002.78 $5,165,002.78 $356,272.25 $356,272.25 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE EPISCOPAL FUND FOR THI] 
QUADRENNIUM JANUARY 1, 1924, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 


1924 1925 
Balancestirisankcs eestor ketal et eat ce $180,662.84 $198,748.68 
Demand tionns: H.24 Bat Wn.2 eg. bn 150, 000.00 140, 000.00 
Balance in Treasury at Beginning of Year.. $330,662.84 $338,748.68 
RECEIPTS 
Receipts from Conferences.............. $457,017.83 $429,496.06 
Interestreamedss fA anc. Petes oh % are eons 10,817.85 7,842.25 
SUN CyaENCCOlD USe arses 1 oielaeie olen ales ebateers 50.00 50.00 
$467,885.68 $437,388.31 
DiIsBURSEMENTS 
Balariestige pak ee tel., pre cee e $260,841 .40 Paes ote 98 
B Traveling and Sundry Expenses..... 73,072 .56 6.87 
4 ) Moving Expenses...............-.- 22,460.17 e 174. 36 
4 -) House rent and expenses on Episcopal 
g ReSIden Cesar sy tak eo cesio era 52,011.69 52,145.47 
Allowance, Stenographer, etc........ 87,374.15 57,751.45 
EXPENSES OF BoarpD OF BISHOPS 
Transportation Bureau..............+-- 2,190.00 2,445.00 
Loss in Exchange on American money.. 333.51 560.94 
Printing Blanks, Books, Postage, Sundries. 2,260.05 501.87 
General Minutes of Annual Conferences 
fOLEBISHODS pean shane ee a eee 132.91 135.00 
MIscELLANEOUS EXPENSES 
Printing Treasurer’s Annual Report...... 894.44 627.41 
Addressing and mailing Annual Report, 

Circular Wetterswetc-t-chtc. cite oe dee 825.89 357.12 
Cashier’s Salary, five months........... ALG cf O!- oe Ss Sa, 
TY CLODES), cee atest ables. Se) e'sheie cess onto ia en 57.60 
ROSUARC Rage sate cieesees abt ea rele, ite euthe “eqechee 125.35 83.00 
IndemmnityeBonGsieccrnes a1 6 dex acccispeene 50.00 48 .22 
Exchange on out of town checks......... 113.49 89.14 
Account Books, Stationery and Sundries. . 109.15 271.65 
Advertising Christian Advocates......... 77.26 153.20 
SUMONICS.v terete ies tccs een St Ruths Renee On ee Ute 3.00 
Legal and Church Investigation Expenses 

account Bishop Anton: Bast...>. anucos.  -° sates thee 4,000.00 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Traveling Ex- 

penses Investigation at The Hague... ° “)-JVUANS  .. Ee 
AccountsyPayallec. cscs so ater ene eels 500200" - 7 &... gene 
BMCIOCRAINS Wred ic cusses tee. + sug a Poe EE Sie OD). 2. ee 


TREASURER’S OFFICE 
Administration and stenographic aes pee 
to The Methodist Book Concern. 6,000.00 6,000 .00 


$459,799.84 $447,089.28 
Less Accounts Payable (salariesnot drawn) ........ 4,405.86 


$459,799.84 $442,683.42 


Totat DispuRSEMENTS 


Balance in Bank. 2. 08, :, SeseR, $198,748.68 $93,453.57 
Monga Loans ec, cic; <a eee 140,000.00 240,000.00 


1926 1927 
$93,453.57  $63,333.4 
240,000.00 175,000.0 
$333,453.57 $238,333.4 
$351,017.40 $307, 036. 7 

9318.35 417.7 

50.00. 2. ee 
$360,385.75 $312,454.5 
$257,514.10 $256,505.0 

65,989.18  52,587.6 

861.10 289.0 

53,382.80  53,284.4 
57,683.21  56,234.8 

2,400.00 2,400.0 

"329.37. 200.7 

439 .22 157.4 
639.40 625.51 
544.47 343.2 
48.09 3535 
91.19 50.0 
75.00 75.0 
16:70:71 ea 
125.82 294.7 
926 .06 932.1 
2.89 10.3 

4,081.42 1,859.2: 

Mid. t 1,516.5 

4,405.86 1,819.2 

eS 21 

6,000.00 6,000.0 
$455,505.88 $434,860.0 

$455,505.88 $434,860.0 
$63,333.44 $927.9. 
175,000.00 115,000.0 


Balance in Treasury December 31....... $338,748.68 $333,453.57 $238,333 44 $115,927.9 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO BISHOPS AND WIDOWS OF BISHOPS 


Summary of $1,733,666.56 disbursed to Bishops and wido 
1924—25-26-27 of this quadrennium ending December 31, 19 


ag of Bishops during the four years 


a 


Moving 
Expenses 


William F. Anderson.. .| $1,108.94 


Brenton T. Badley.... 
PANGOM (Basti so ooo. oss 
Joseph F. Berry....... 
*George H. Bickley.... 
Lauress J. Birney...... 
modgar Blake* >: 562. 00% 
Wallace E. Brown..... 
Charles W. Burns..... 
Matthew W. Clair..... 
Frederick B. Fisher... . 
George R. Grose...... 


Theodore 8. Henderson. 


Edwin H. Hughes..... 
Eben S. Johnson...... 
Robert E. Jones....... 
Frederick T. Keeney... 
Frederick D. Leete.... 
Adna W. Leonard..... 
Charles E. Locke... ... 
StUSE OWE. «aisles os 
Francis J. McConnell. . 
William F. McDowell. . 
Charles L. Mead...... 
George A. Miller...... 
Charles B. Mitchell... . 
Thomas Nicholson..... 
John L. Nuelsen....... 
William F. Oldham.... 
Ernest G. Richardson. . 
John W. Robinson..... 
William O. Shepard.... 
H. Lester Smith....... 
*Homer GC. Stuntz..:.. 
Wilbur P. Thirkield.... 
Ernest L. Waldorf..... 
Francis W. Warne..... 
Herbert Welch........ 
Luther B. Wilson...... 
RETIRED BISHOPS 
Frank M. Bristol...... 
Walliam, Burtt. easiness oe 
Richard J. Cooke...... 
Earl Cranston......... 
John W. Hamilton..... 
*Thomas B. Neely..... 
*William A. Quayle... . 
RetIrRED MISSIONARY 
BisHOPS 

Joseph,C. Hartzell..... 
[saiah B. Scott........ 


*Deceased. 


1,024.61 
550.00 


eee eee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


Amount of 
Salary Paid 


$24,000.00 
21,500.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
7,500.00 
24,100.00 
24,000.00 
21,500.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
21,500.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
21,500.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
21,500.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,500.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
4,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 


10,812.50 


Traveling Rent and Stenographers 
Expenses Expenses Office Rent 
Postage of Bishops’ | Office Fixtures 
Telegrams Residences Stationery 
$2,221.82) $6,000.00} $6,750.00 
10,161.40} 5,497.00} 6,349.20 
4,795.58} 6,000.00} 5,234.47 
986.61} 4,411.79] 5,047.48 
3,509.39] 1,800.00) ........ 
8,450.02} 6,000.50) 6,282.99 
12,526.36} 6,000.00} 5,850.00 
12,120.20! 5,250.00] 3,653.50 
6,391.63} 5,475.00} 6,509.62 
8,650.82} 4,115.00] 6,073.14 
13,849.66] 5,790.00] 5,660.00 
7,298.16; 5,185.00} 6,106.90 
8,740.56} 6,000.00) 6,599.97 
3,184.21] 6,000.00} 6,600.00 
9,312.60} 5,500.00) 5,393.50 
4,436.46] 5,220.00} 6,600.00 
8,971.24] 6,000.00] 6,540.00 
4,096.40] 6,000.00] 6,599.97 
5,108.76] 5,111.09] 6,114.52 
4,061.65] 6,000.00} 5,484.32 
7,905.42} 5,350.00] 5,195.52 
4,496.51} 6,000.00} 6,969.38 
436.07] 6,000.00} 3,990.50 
3,910.24] 6,000.00) 6,471.10 
6,292.84] 4,823.00} 2,577.25 
4,430.96} 5,875.00) 6,586.59 
4,593.10} 5,775.00} 4,566.00 
12,099.43] 6,000.00} 6,400.00 
6,465.06] 5,750.00) 3,515.70 
4,090.37} 6,000.00] 6,600.00 
7,212.50} 5,585.55) 1,166.15 
4,895.43} 4,800.00} 4,328.62 
5,774.96} 5,875.00} 6,600.00 
153.76 625 .00 375.00 
4,819.41] 6,000.00] 6,665.62 
4,820.04 5,894.24] 6,527.35 
8,666.85} 4,850.00] 3,331.15 
10,129.57} 5,625.00} 6,600.00 
1,049.39] 5,628.50! 6,598.92 
365.19 625.00 180.00 
805.17 512.70 328.00 
GHOKO2) (+ Mpseite alors ede. 
SLOVO! - ere Hehe 4 8 he, 
G26760|-. = * eee rt ater ee 
Seams 375.00 71.17 
367.63). es |- PR BHia 
536.13 ere |e ane LES 


Totals 


$40,080.26 


11,180.13 
11,348.63 
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Moving Amount o! xpenses XPENSes ce Ren Totals 
Bish Office Fixti 4 
manatee ait eae ae Ae walest rp Ree 

Wipows or Bisyops gee 
Mrs, Bickley: :2.1)..%.. Stak, $35875900|) 192 gree Soaveyeyetk « Saeeerr 3,875.00 
Mrs. Campher ct eee BASSRBO|L UE. e.-SelloP a kata Ries. neopets eee 5,433 .30. 
eMirse Hivelandics...¢ cl a2 ecite ste: DOHSSB0l- eee bee eet moamecre 5,058.30 
Misiclioss® - (G0708,85)] (G0 100 3 OS3h80 lie ies bem] sy ROP ER eapeus tins 3,933.30 
MistHamilton: 20,29 .|*5) cena. 5 ASBO30 Whee Te sPa See Soares es 5,433 .30 
MirstHarris2¢h,.tsacy. | he tMe yay. AZT OLOO GH AKAE SE | MER: 4 lL > Pee 4,775 .00 
MirsHushessith0 5...) /O0 ied. 5691-60 I RE et eS a) eens 5,691.60 
METS IEWIS 3 Fosse ic . | MI ea 51433 SOY HI Se (OL ak cll oe rb eela 5,433 .30 
*Mrs:eRarkerae Sac). 105 000.4. 1188S SSO OE Re hee sardaete 1,833.30 
MirsticQuiayle 5a) Afar oe ols) Ana HS S7THLOONO. GOO.KE:| (ND SRae el sates 3,875.00 
EMissRobinson.eute:. «(uu Anan. 21433 830) oe (het et MAT ERes so S aeeee 2,433 .30 
MrsiSpellmeyersini 4. .| 00 20.4. 4 WS 2300 PS 2| eeaaee  W etaoees 4,713 .30 
MrsiStuntz seh baie. [00 208). As7O0R02| aie ee oe] ESSER | Pe 4,700.02 
*Mrs:sWalden:). (e¥3,2. |) Q082. AS74598 Tey OOORS l bee Baeh ego 1,374.98 
28,784 . 63/1,040,037 . 68] 244,976. 27| 210,824 .37| 209,043 .61|1,733,666 56 
*Deceased. | 

SuMMARY—YEARS 1924—25-26-27 
Mowing Tx penses!a 2). ta 2 ssa tneieabbae spanrtos 7} Sete rate on che oe nee ieee, eee $28,784. 63 
DAIATIOS ac. eas mee act. doacpodemancr eer touinegeiame tc o's eee oS ee he eee 1,040,037 .68 
draveling Expenses and SUNGTICSs Scere ts «duct sere es sind oy eesye sara ae 244,976.27 
Rent and Expenses on Bishops’ Residences. ...............0.000s0000 Ee 210,824 .37 
Allovanceistenographer eben. . sce cecasha« eleiae tates Pete eee cua ott Ee ee 209,043 .61 
$1,733,666. 56 
Paid 

22 General Superintendents on the Home Field......................... . $863,597.25 
17 General Superintendents on the Foreign Field.................... 0.2000. 710,682.93 
“(Retired General’ Superintendents... 0 =<... J. tase oes ae eo nA ee 78,294 .62 
ZRetired Missionary, BiShOpss « ci<is ce cade a «ak eens ores dee ee ee eee nee 22,528.76 
LS eWAdOWS; OfPBISHODS: 4.54 5: wens + Ribree showy seq ents Gere Et en ee 59,563 .00 
$1,733,666 .56 


Only seven months (June 1 to Dec. 31, 1924) of the annual expenses necessitated by the 
election of new Bishops at the last General Conference are herewith reported. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1924, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 


Disbursements Receipts in 
in Excess of Excess of 
Receipts Disbursements Receipts Disbursements 
TODA ERY. & Sites te i ditceet Bark $467,885 .68 $459,799.84 vee $8,085 . 84 
LO DDE 8 ie PR, a iole ci seuds 437,388 .31 442,683 .42 S520 a eer eee 
LO 2D EERE ccna tees 360,385.75 455,505.88 95 N208IS 9S SS ene 
LO OR ir eR on ewe rips S33 op Tl oleae 312,251.21 434,656.72 122,405.51 Pe Pe 
TRotalsseeye 0c Nyy eee. $1,577,910.95 $1,792,645 .86 $222,820.75 $8,085 . 84 
Jan. 1, 1924, Demand Loans..... $150,000:00"" es. 
Cash in Bank....... 180\662. $4 ee ee 
Dec.31, 1927, Demand Loans....  —.............. 115,000.00 
Cash invBank, .. Wideb mene or te 927 .93 


$1,908,573 .79 


$1,908,573 79 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE EXPENSE 
FUND 


Oscar P. MILLER, TREASURER, 
In Account WITH 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE EXPENSE FUND 
1928 QUADRENNIUM ‘ 


RECEIPTS 
Amount transferred from 1924 Account ............... $120,836.01 
Amount collected from Conferences on apportionment.. 280,861.79 
Interest on investments and premium on 
Us Sasecurities. soldi tic.c.c% a6 se ere cie crete $28,679.99 
Less Premium on Securities purchased... 4,074.29 
——_—_—_——_ 24,605.70 
One-half rent of Convention Hall for eve of May 11th, 
O28 acne eet RMRPa Te oa Nen ee ein stnereroeretevere cee ees 150.00 


$426,453.50 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Expense of Commissions: 
Onl Deaconess” Work Wirlests fee bacceteaes $2,152.49 
On Federation and International Pro- 
NOUN CEM CNES Ga stole ales Seas yak. 4 vynr, > 1,054.65 
ONPWOFIG Peace: o.o:ecpteceisiacsie aces. ovys4iid 6: 5 er%8 1,365.20 
On Social Service Activities ............ 672.19 
wa 5,244.53 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America.... 60,000.00 
Expense of Fraternal Delegates ................- 0005 831.13 
Hxpense of Judicial Conferences: i. siic wcnlsh we eee ee 958.03 
Expense of General Conference Commission ......... 6,831.43 
Expense of Committee to Democratic Convention, Hous- 

COTE Ror taser thet Me todee WokaTenee sia lsteledals 6 fEBTL RRO o's oS Sa ekd syncs 157.40 
Expense of General Conference Secretary ........... 20D tL 
Expense of Treasurer’s Office: 

Salary andvCterk, Hives oss cicc oce wtelsfotsn > $11,750.00 

Premium on Treasurer’s Fidelity bond .... 250.00 

Postage, Printing and Stationery ......... 437.19 

Hxtra Help in Treasurer’s office .......... 251.70 

Expense of Treasurer and assistant to Gen. 

Cont: 5 ARGS ccc alesis sos obs cle Eee. s 340.30 

Miscellaneous items .... seissideccsec cee 34.88 

———_—_— 13,064.07 
Eeumenical Conference —.2.1..ots stots) aletepste « eflgae oie osisleretetelors 356.00 
TransportatioN-sDULCAW ©. delsieie s+ + see ce ciel s.sheusis shejerlmione 1,200.00 
Expense of Investigation and Trial of Bishop Bast.... 29,593.49 
Expense of 1924 Foreign delegate .....5....-.sseseoees 20.00 
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Miscellaneous expenses account of General Conference: 


Badges for delegates and officials......... $352.50 
PPINCIME” seress ee wo ee ned cane a aaeeatedonede 615.75 
General Conference Hand Books .......... 701.93 
Hymnals for delegates............ $850.00 
Less Hymnals sold ..... ig ero Tee 14.00 
836.00 
Typists and Clerical-help 0.5 745%. oh FAk. 803.88 
Miscellaneous items: 7......gseen gare. sre 282.16 
Pulicitys departm enters ice saetsees oe cle snoercnect one 
Daily Christian Advocates. 222. se LElat 3 Sa 23,642.17 
Less sales at Kansas City and refund..... 3,306.00 
Expense of Delegates to General Conference: 
766 delegates from United States......... 113,215:25 
97 delegates from Foreign Conferences .. 77,397.93 
Mransterred. to 19325 ACCOUM tars. oc o-cr alee sieletircieceren s 
Balance on hand: July 11,-1928e5a2d . S28s ieee. hadsotse 
Note: 
Balance on hand July 11, 1928 ........... 88,245.82 
Unpaid claims of Foreign dele- 
PALCS —-utet Pwciahetre sae pee oes $11,727.25 


Estimated other unpaid claims.. 8,000.00 
———_ 19,727.25 


Estimated balance when all claims are paid.$68,518.57 
Respectfully submitted, 


$3,592.22 
1,352.32 


20,336.17 


190,613.18 
2,000.00 
88,245.82 


$426,453.50 


Oscar P. MILLER, Treasurer. 


EXHIsBIt A 


AMOUNTS COLLECTED FROM CONFERENCES 
* Indicates Honor Roll 


FALL CONFERENCES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Conference District Apportionment 
NIB OED: otic cciciod cous Birmingham ...... $163.00 
JNEVCEN NEN poe ateo oo UDO bo BoaZzGii. annie 128.00 
Wiabanlac.cse ster em Gule. FATA aIeEE 85.00 
PALE LANG) teresa. ers cee ator AGIAN balsistae ose ike erate 175.00 
PNM MALE Kee: AG keto oC Gainesville ........ 110.00 
NCIAN TA aera ase ere Grifin ease. ore 139.00 
Atlanta! ocr ect ee ee ROME. eas Hanis ee 103.00 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic ... Asheville ......... 176.00 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic ...Washington ....... 131.00 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic ...Winston-Salem .... 230.00 
Calitorniaeescc asc xscret Navada Mission ... 372.00 
Californian mere ests even Oaklandsin swoccaeet 1,064,00 
Galitornlaw. ts os... s Redwood-Shasta ... 1,009.00 
GaliioOrndaw marsceenericaiees Sacramento ....... 886.00 
Calitornia cee es torres San Francisco .... 1,405.00 
California German .... 349.00 
Central Alabama ...... Birmingham ...... 240.00 
Central Alabama ...... Huntsville ........ 85.00 


Paid 
$166.00* 
128.00* 
44.00 
146.00 
114.00* 
67.00 
54.00 
72.00 
106.00 
127.00 
30.00 
914.00 
295.20 
585.00 
769.00 
220.00 
113.00 
9.00 


Treasurer General Conference Expense Fund 


Conference District 
Central Alabama ..... .Montgomery ...... 
Central Alabama ...... Opelikaesn..<sddalee 
Central Alabama ...... Tuscaloosa .ssth 
Central German ...... Cincinnati-Louisville 
Central German ...... Michigansb.6 2%. ste. 
Central German ...... Ohidjey..abenats..GsH 
Central Illinois:........ Galesburg ......... 
Central Illinois ........ Kankakee ......... 
Central TMlinoisi:255.... Peoria... ...-. (ak Pete 
Central Tlinoisé.ic%.... Rock Island ....... 
Central New York ..... FIMINA _o0..m thes etree 
Central New York ..... Geneva. inmaciasants 


Central New York ..... 


eee ee 


Syracuse Hast 


Central New York ..... Syracuse West 

Central Swedish ...... Chicago atiivcaadant 
Central Swedish ...... Galesburg... .ira heed 
Central Swedish ...... Jamestown. ....csc ise 
Central Tennessee:.;..:Baxter. .. .iistesive% 
Central Tennessee ....Lawrenceburg ..... 
Chicago Northwest ....Charles City ....... 
Chicago Northwest ....Chicago ........... 


Chicago Northwest .. 
Golorddo=. 5.s.titat3....... « 
Colorado... <5. BoSER co. 
Colorado ...2.. RESaE . .. 
COlOGNAdO ec EERSD «2s 
Golorado:.. 2.68. Fase... 
Columbia River 
Columbia River>.<..... 
Columbia River ....... 


.. Milwaukee 


Denver 


Gee a bid ble cers 


Spokane & Northern 
Walla Walla & East. 
Western 


CeO ect e On 


JTL ie) 12 Rey Aberdeen ......... 
UD YE 6-0 fr, Rae rm 8 ka Mitchell). z.catnc. eel 
Dakota), nit RIED was. Rapid Cityalisxnisun.: 
WAKO A cares co 1PA ends a ss Sioux Pallsesc.diace 
WAKO bay .cet« seett cates so «6 Watertown” 3. .a05.. 
DesaMoines: 3)).252:.... Boonerajas. « frit, 
DessMoines. 6.218... Clarinda. 2iigast .ux4e 


Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 


CeCe Chet st CeCe rm me 
ee 


Ce ee 


Detroit 
East Tennessee 
East Tennessee 
East Tennessee 
East Tennessee 


eee err es ere rene 


a 


Sie 0 wlohe .sietd+am 06 6 


Ce 


Council Bluffs 
Des Moines 


see eww ene 


eee ewe ee 
eee eww ew eee 


ae eee ewww ew ae 


Marquette 
Port Huron 

Saginaw Bay 
Bluefield 


Jamestown 
Meadville 

New Castle 
Buffalo 


eee ee eee 
ee eee 
eet eee 
eee cb sie esi edie 

rr nr) 


Olean 


ee 


Apportionment 


1,414.00 
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Paid 
$35.00 
22.00 
7.00 
422.00 
561.00 
589.50 
909.00 - 
1,232.00 
1,075.00 
1,506.00* 
1,381.00* 
1,154.00* 
1,421.00 
1,145.00 
408.00 
144.00 
116.00 
79.00 
80.00 
497.00 
566.00 
618.00* 
535.50 
684.75 
309.00 
500.00 
636.00 
383.00 
499.00 
540.00 
444.00 
464.00 
142.76 
850.50 
635.62 
1,202.00 
835.00 
676.00 
1,286.00 
853.00 
913.00 
1,938.58 
1,215.00 
452.00 
953.00 
504.00 
45.00 
41.00 
73.00 
103.00 
543.00 
844.00 
863.00 
850.00 
743.00 
1,247.50 
1,063.74 
1,496.91* 
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Conference District Apportionment 
Genesee .ac.cce wc eesees Rochester isa ~ $1,970.00 
GeOTetan ans ours cieeeciel Atlanta 2 pts, site totes 182.00 
GeOvetiaie crear chee tia siek Blue: Ridge eaens 55.00 
GUE o's aa. sccuets Mitte sasaere Houstonist ae. 271.00 
Grates Be coco trers eietons eve Lake Charles ...... 265.00 
OURS cae, coenestrortetotevsiecoxs Rio Grande Valley. 15.00 
HIOIStON:, %.50,ccetets ereretoresr Bristol. ase codes 230.00 
FLOUSTOM! <ci..h ee osteo or0 Chattanooga ....... 606.00 
TVOUSTOIUN coke ore sinters oneters. Ss Harriman’. ».-. «Weise. 379.00 
TVOUSCOMMe. « oorstst meter shone. Johnson City). 2. 480.00 
Holston mea. tes eee Knoxville. .5.,trcetanes 735.00 
TRMinOUSt he... senate ets en Bloomington ...... 1,046.00 
[Minoiss ©... cetera eters 6s Champaign-Danville 1,213.00 
TWinOls*=..:.... sete ote «e Deeaturece.. sees 28 1,114.00 
DIOS eons e cueroke tte tscee 040 Jacksonville ....... 1,100.00 
Iltinois? sae MNase « Mattoon... natifecest 1,093.00 
THImO1S, 2 otc Nees keen acs Quincy. =. Bae see 1,037.00 
TNLTIOUS ES e.g, ope tote aap suas 01 Springfield: . 22283 1,226.00 
TWOTAWay oyers cert cterete sores Bloomington ...... 860.00 
TING PAW AS soe axe rare ete .e ere Connorsville ..:.°.. 956.00 
IMG@iana oscars seein. «ons Bvansville. . oun... 1,126.00 
ER CTAM A. Seca che aiehe ors“ Indianapolis ....... 1,500.00 
INGTAN ac oo ee eee are lene New Albany ....... 815.00 
1070 ics 0 Vater ernie a Sa SCYMOUN= «saps 842.00 
Tndianar sc ocicte sete cess Vincennesit eh: Pewee 952.00 
Intermountain ........ Hastern-asa.. tae 584.00 
Intermountain ........ Western . 2... 681.00 
LO WARS Ovrere ee ete eres, 6 Burlington® Fas 1,180.00 
LOWE ec are otters i ccane Oskaloosa eu. S255 7. 1,298.00 
TOWAtS. .ccsce a « teehee ace Ottumwa... eieeee fe. 1,286.00 
Kentucky: < 27. c's ctsvite «eeu. Ashland)... 2200eee,. 533.00 
Kentucky, 0 Ysissittns. 01 © Covington-Lexington 522.00 
Kentucky 260s creme «ce Louisvillev si). 21084 491.00 
Kentucky: . icv sete «6 Southeastern ...... 328.00 
ThittletRock: ve sekee.s.s: 398.00 
MACHI2 AMI]... atts or tas)« oss AIDION i, 4a Ree 928.00 
Michigan 1. ee wient... Bigs Rapids, -eite.. 916.00 
Michigan) ....0 . ccrecrs. «% Grand Rapids ..... 1,318.00 
MICHIE aI, cccwke slates «ene Grand Traverse .... 734.00 
MIcHIzan™ se ecrrers rete oo Kalamazoo ........ 1,203.00 
Michigan: _.-.. esses «. « Lansing (sie). Bae. 1,185.00 
Minnesota, ccueseces as. Mankato. -....212a494 886.00 
Minnesota ............ Marshall «5-28 .etehote 966.00 
Minnesota 2. \iutet <c St.ePaul 2a 838.00 
Minnesota: -.. aiivivedeteus «+s Winlonar Manet. bie t 781.00 
Missouri. ..3 0 Uievabset ei Brookfield? 22h 640.00 
Missouris.-1 sn eee ems 6 6 Cameron. 7. aaa 685.00 
Missourilcs cases © «2 Kirksvillegaivecnen. 571.00 
MissOuUniies w.hetbrde 3s St) Joseph we sees 812.00 
Montanaktn cere. «0% Glacier Park ...... 694.00 
Montanarss «<0 Ui aoetae nse Helena?. .seceeorene 690.00 
Montanan. nt. ventana es Yellowstone ....... 693.00 
Nebraska... tsledictee ss. Beatrice eae. 1,310.00 
Nebraskas «We ees.4 cc: Hastingsi Sie een. 1,284.00 
INebraskax .\.,.(Gitiisek oo Holdrege -.......... 1,253.00 
Nebyaskas oi: fae. fi.0. Kearney .......... 1,327.00 
Nebraska. 2snnetous oe aN COl Nearer te een 1,310.00 
Nebraska: sanuipeet ke. Norfolk iy. - a. ae 1,557.00 


Paid 
$1,543.00 
160.00 
31.00 
13.00 
83.00 
2.00 
178.00 
319.00 
102.00 
336.00 
262.00 
1,076.00* 
1,192.75 
1,119.80* 
841.00 
1,070.25 
829.00 
970.00 
711.00 
941.00 
992.00 
1,412.00 
618.00 
614.00 
874.00 
346.00 
515.50 
987.00 
1,184.50 
865.00 
187.00 
284.00 
55.00 
100.00 
38.44 
708.00 
625.00 
859.00 
236.00 
831.00 
915.00 
432.00 
579.00 
313.00 
739.00 
371.00 
312.00 
82.00 
423.00 
490.00 
537.00 
455.00 
968.00 
931.00 
827.00 
743.50 
596.00 
850.00 


Treasurer General Conference Expense Fund 


Conference District Apportionment 
Nebraska ..>3uu.eda... Omahar Fecsaden cee $1,359.00 
Nebraska... StH BeS: . 5. Northwest... - seis -. 1,009.00 
New Mexico ........... Hnelish” see: 50 478.00 
North Carolina ........ Greensboro ........ 273.00 
North: Carolina. /.... Western. ..% 005 G8 296.00 
North Carolinas é)¢.:.. Wilmington ........ 218.00 
North Carolina ........ Bismarck &isivasicst 642.00 
North Dakota ......... Winston sii fee25e).72 nie 294.00 
North Dakota 80.02%.¢.. Fargo...» deeuiedesiss 734.00 
North Dakota ......... Grand Forks ...... 689.00 
Nortik Dakota G63)... Minot, |... sekitsarlio’ 473.00 
North-East Ohio ...... AKTON- >. ss 2s sabe btoe 1,395.00 
North-Hast Ohio ...... Barnesville ........ 1,020.00 
North-East Ohio ...... Cambridge teass 62 1,058.00 
North-East Ohio ...... Cantondjyi0% «eras. 1,630.00 
North-East Ohio ...... Clevelandiok. owenin. 2,090.00 
North-East Ohio ...... Mansfield §......... 1,588.00 
North-East Ohio ...... Norwalk maxich- cites 1,517.00 
North-East Ohio ...... Steubenville ....... 1,617.00 
North-East Ohio ...... Youngstown ....... 1,763.00 
Northern Minnesota ...Duluth ............ 998.00 
Northern Minnesota ...Fergus Falls ...... 923.00 
Northern Minnesota ...Litchfield ......... 1,064.00 
Northern Minnesota ... Minneapolis ....... 1,210.00 
Northern Swedish ..... Lake Superior ..... 209.00 
Northern Swedish ..... Minneapolis ....... 248.00 
Northwest Indiana ....Crawfordsville 957.00 
Northwest Indiana ....Greencastle ....... 1,030.00 
Northwest Indiana ....Lafayette ......... 910.00 
Northwest Indiana ....South Bend ....... 1,113.00 
Northwest Iowa ....... Algona: i... Sane es Fe 1,331.00 
Northwest Iowa ....... Fort, Dodgecencyn vi 1,373.00 
Northwest Iowa ....... Sheldon’). . shinignakt 1,307.00 
Northwest Iowa ....... Sioux. Cityvatisiuset 1,388.00 
Northwest Kansas ..... Colby: .:2 ssetesivase 869.00 
Northwest Kansas ..... Concordia” seat. 710.00 
Northwest Kansas ..... TIA YS. oat. SAtER CYS ER 847.00 
Northwest Kansas ..... Salina 2S Heetsiesth 885.00 
Norwegian-Danish ..... Chicago 2.:ni sim 300.00 
Norwegian-Danish ..... Minneapolis ....... 250.00 
Norwegian-Danish ..... Red River Valley . 183.00 
Norwegian-Danish Mis.. 

Ohiogy.....- Oe daa. Athens Git.ahwA.cns 848.00 
QRIDR ences ce os ce eens. s Chillicothe ........ 610.00 
OMIOSE 3.2 Noles oe Colnm Dus). . BaGeie. 1,480.00 
GHio;¢rg. t...... Bt Gad kss luancaster.. =. Diente. 878.00 
ORIORE. §.. <2 «ce Dados bee Portsmouth. 2 421%..' 833.00 
QORIOET.F «.-.«.. teetabtele «a's Zanesville ......... 1,058.00 
Oklahoma ..f0558.5... Alva, ass. Sse, 749.00 
Oklahoma ..00 283.5... Pini) See. Se 769.00 
Q@klahoma .:80 81.5... Fort. Worthen 849.00 
Oklahoma ..00.755....+. Guthrie, 2. silenin. 2 954.00 
Oklahoma ~.00.782..... Oklahoma City { 1,034.00 
Oklahoma. ...80. 225.0... Tulsa Paleetsis okleldle el. 1,077.00 
OTELON eek + a os Hastern | 2). a. -.ckeoaenaie 609.00 
Oregon’ ..'. «(ind eat tere sc Portland vita. ees pit 852.00 
OTeBOn .....siecce deo SALEM « cleeilsleletlelore 625.00 
Oregon ........++-+---southern ..... ctleee 685.00 
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Paid 
$997.00 
716.00 
315.00 
69.00 
69.00 
74.00 
454.00 
94.00 
283.00 
557.00 
248.00 
1,260.00 
217.00 
346.00 
1,670.00* 
1,532.22 
980.50 
1,101.40 
991.00 
1,424.00 
496.00 
562.00 
538.00 
483.00 
211.00* 
248.00* 
897.00 
918.00 
777.20 
1,121.00* 
1,175.00 
1,373.00* 
1,015.00 
1,083.00 
412.00 
575.08 
443.00 
506.00 
227.00 
165.50 
24.00 
33.00 
393.00 
610.00* 
1,487.00* 
396.00 
457.00 
534.00 
630.00 
635.20 
347.00 
533.00 
564.00 
452.60 
545.00 
533.00 
287.00 
402.00 
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Conference District Apportionment 
Pacific Chinese Mission. $119.00 
Pacific German ....... Pacifie?..< .Ake eae 225.00 
Pacific Japanese Mis... 125.00 
Pac. Swedish Mis. Conf.Northern .......... 85.00 
Pac. Swedish Mis. Conf.Southern .......... 153.00 
PHUSDULED! (1. .eieret cates 67 Allegheny ......... 1,875.00 
Pittsburgh ...iirrss «0 Blairsville 2eseinen: 1,776.00 
PitisOuregh % o.hsisrrease «ce McKeesport ....... 1,705.00 
Pittsburgh . 40.0... Pittsburgh: 2.) mere 2,270.00 
Pittsburgh: 2.08 esd... Washington ....... 1,911.00 
Puremsound Birr... Bellingham: .... #6243: 665.00 
Puget Sound .......... Seattlewsis we... Mees 863.00 
Puget Sound /......!... Tacoma, 2USseR ita 842.00 
Puget Sound ...7...... Vancouver ......... 729.00 
ROCK RIVCr= Nise cete « Chicago Northern .. 2,377.00 
Rock River . sees. 2s Chicago Southern .. 2,054.00 
Rock¢River~. cect... Chicago Western .. 2,139.00 
RockURiver Vrs 6 Gite « « Joliet-Dixon Wewin% 2,070.00 
ROCK RIVER ooliic ve ierets Rockfordsiis? moacnstt 1,875.00 
SUS LOUis Tiree ea eke. Arkansasz #Oiasniip: 424.00 
SU Wouis ie veete ele. 6 Carthage ©. . ...12i ut. 596.00 
SEV HOUIS: Mee teretenete she 3s Kansas City ....... 1,076.00 
St Louis... dali... St. Lowis: anna 686.00 
Ste Douls: . Aeieetecicte's: Sedalia aifanaeanws 651.00 
SUAEOWIS...) eesutetatees.'. or Springfield ........ 738.00 
Sts bois’... ageism ss’. Warrenton iomsas cist 600.00 
St. Louis German ..... Peoriasei vento we ee 632.00 
St. Louis German ..... SUj-Lowiss2ee hae 581.00 
Savannah... Stas. 1.0 LaGrange 2 72eunise! 94.00 
Savannah’ «. . [ttdserdt. . Savannahyient. iieate 111.00 
Savannah . .-i:ihngeege.. > Waycross ...;. “Alesse 56.00 
Savannah i!) Gers... Waynesboro ........ 98.00 
South=Carolina 2a... Beaufort: .... manda 271.00 
South Carolina ....... Bennettsville ...... 362.00 
Souths Carolina’... 2... - Charleston. ©... ¥4ia} 278.00 
Sou¢heCarolina’ thw... Hlorence,. —iaxsane 327.00 
South® Carolina. ........ Greenville ....24%.3. 243.00 
South Carolina ....... Orangeburg ....... 251.00 
Souths Carolina... 003. Spartanburg ....... 294.00 
South Carolina ....... Sumter Sine nytste 316.00 
Southern’. s0aai. ee Austing Y. 298: 51. ban 
SOUGHOTO aot ces ae Brenham 24.2558 <2 250.00 
Southern. Re Ree. San Antonio ....... 243.00 
SOUCHErN 3.21 Be os Lake Charles ...... 

Southern California ...Arizona .........., 721.00 
Southern California ...Fresno ........6... 1,450.00 
Southern California ...Long Beach ....... 1,810.00 
Southern California ...Los Angeles ....... 1866.00 
Southern California ... Pasadena .......... 1,932.00 
Southern California ...San Diego ........ 1,629.00 
Southern Illinois ...... Carbondale %....:.. 1,013.00 
Southern Illinois ...... Centralia’ <5 atid ins) 657.00 
Southern Illinois ...... Hast St. Louis ..... 988.00 
Southern Illinois ...... Mount Carmel ..... 1,089.00 
Southern Illinois ...... Olney)... . ase 893.00 
Southwest Kansas ..... Dodge City ........ 928.00 
Southwest Kansas ..... Hutchinson .-. sine 1,077.00 
Southwest Kansas ...,. Kingman, .. id tHe. 968.00 


Paid 


$212.00 
103.00 
85.00* 
88.00 
1,739.50 
1,764.67 
1,289.35 
1,777.85 
1,699.00 
526.00 
838.33 
668.00 
531.00 
1,867.50 
1,621.00 
1,554.00 
1,719.00 
1,710.00 
66.00 
382.00 
607.00 
229.00 
445.00 
528.00 
309.00 
113.00 
94.00 
68.00 
43.00 
30.00 
53.00 
69.00 
84.00 
349.00* 
256.10 
56.00 
54.00 
190.00 
133.00 
28.00 
238.00 
194.00 
63.00 
672.00 
1,313.00 
1,985.50* 
1,742.00 
1,638.00 
1,739.00 * 
90.00 
523.20 
930.00 
503.00 
610.00 
690.50 
987.50 
906.00 
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Conference District Apportionment Paid 
Southwest Kansas ..... WEUDOT TENS oho exis rotseie $760.00 $590.00 
Southwest Kansas ..... Wachita® och e cae. 1,144.00 1,082.00 
Southwest Kansas ..... Winfield} ssjcanvikac 850.00 763.40 
Southwest Span. Mis... 50.00 2.00 
Tennessee ..00.L10/7... Dickson? ..vn.rei sinks 65.00 17.00 
Tennessee ............ Memphis, :cstuahecs 114.00 42.00 
Tennessee .. 00.4001... Murfreesboro ...... 129.00 49.00 
Tennessee ..00.G48.... Nashville ......... 194.00 116.00 
GRAS Wiceshe aie RIES c Beaumont ......... 189.00 50.00 
ROXAS ose hess SORA RS Houston aaies.!. «se 302.00 278.00 
EAS oy 5 wis RB SO ES Marshall. .....acieies 152.00 107.00 
DExAsh Es. GAS Soe. Navasota... steeiiié. 129.00 21.00 
Mexasre hea sTe f...... Palestine .......... 117.00 50.00 
exces bers SHNSSS SL . s,s Parise <i. Rese eee 90.00 26.00 
Wppertowa .0.258..... Cedar Rapids ...... 1,263.00 1,079.00 
Upperlowa <G6.i84..... Davenport, ...cassise. 1,375.00 618.00 
Upper lowa .GF82..... Dubuaue — seek Kas. 1,154.00 1,106.00 
Uppersiowa .{4).cl8.... Waterloo: diets ind 1,370.00 1,095.00 
West German ......... Kansas .City timisiisk 535.00 175.00 
West German ......... Lincoln. gaits atnetive 553.00 217.50 
WestOhio ..G0.005.... Cincinnati. . davdmank 1,611.00 1,309.33 
Wes#Ohio ..80572..... Dayton siewier oo FERS 1,269.00 1,271.00* 
Wes@Ohio = .0¢.a35..... Defiance, .ccn Nie. 930.00 930.00 
West? Ohio 2.86. A2. «2... Delaware ...,..qiiaask 1,155.00 789.00 
Wies@Ohio ~..@G,/558..... Hillsboro.afie? . 2215. 1,136.00 651.00 
West Ohio ..20.28i..... Lime tuck.2 setae oe 1,133.00 1,097.00 
Wiest. Ohio: ...80.28...... Spring fieldifixanisss: 1,227.00 1,248.00* 
West iOhio... .Q6.855..... Toledo -xtitenwade1. 1,285.00 1,285.00* 
West Texas .Q0.85...... Austin: 2.02250 ese k 125.00 53.00 
West Texas ..03.65...... Corpus Christi 8.00 
West:Texas .60 285.2... Dallasyen. ss. ssiseyegio. 196.00 112.00 
West dlexas .6.312.35... San Angelo ....... 104.00 59.00 
West Texas (33,.885.2.... San Antonio ....... 230.00 86.00 
West Mexas .66.985.3 6% VACLOTIaptes). ite at: 121.00 22.00 
West Texas. .20ccc.2... Wan, « 6 sretl Sasicteeile 187.00 63.00 
West Virginia ........ Buckhannon «....... 919.00 372.00 
West rVirginias 2n6..... Charleston” saccade: 1,063.00 557.00 
West Virginiat :e...... BK in Sic cps ead reales 761.00 463.00 
West Virginia ........ Huntington ........ 835.00 153.00 
WesteVirginia;o55..... Morgantown ....... 1,068.00 402.00 
West Virginias 5.:..... Parkersburg ....... 969.00 438.00 
West Virginia ........ Wiheeling. vac snipes 1,049.00 669.00 
West Wisconsin ....... Hau, Claires 5 icc. 1,000.00 853.00 
West Wisconsin ....... 1a, Crosse@in.8-.<ieas fl 1,108.00 397.00 
West Wisconsin .;..... Madison-Platteville. 1,225.00 512.00 
West Wisconsin ....... Superior. «sas7. a.% 747.00 258.75 
Western Norw.-Danish.California ......... 112.00 108.00 
Western Norw.-Danish.Pacific Northwest .. 196.00 196.00* 
Western Swedish ...... Hastern 4. wai seseies 244.00 198.00 
Western Swedish ...... Western... si-aciosrusehes 209.00 225.00* 
Wisconsin. <44.660.+-.. Appleton , >. .ew<s%. 877.00 1,124.00* 
Wiseonsin — ..44-iis f-- - Fond du Lac ...... 865.00 867.00* 
Wisconsin ...2%3...... Janesville ......... 924.00 804.00 
MiASCONSIN _..s..8GG... 5. Milwaukee ........ 1,285.00 1,302.50 
Wyoming State ....... Cheyenne ......... 385.00 289.00 
Wyoming State ....... Sheridans sjeisrese + sisi 387,00 364.00 


$249,651.00 $179,376.78 
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SPRING CONFERENCES 


Conference District Apportionment 
Baltimore. .... tele.» Baltimore. . ones 7% $1,370.00 
IBALGIIMONe| | olelae sere «ous Baltimore East .... 1,061.00 
BSMGIMOPe, c.cvdiieie cise Baltimore West ..- 1,514.00 
BANGIIMOTE .. eM ewctete 16 5% Frederick. .f0si00i!. 668.00 
Baltimore ~. 3s -Sexct. oo 3 « Washingtonens si i 1,256.00 
Central Missouri ...... Hannibal soit 180.00 
Central Missouri ...... Kansas City ....... 201.00 
Central Missouri ...... StaLouis... . eI 281.00 
Central Missouri ...... Sedalia... i G02084% 183.00 
Central Pennsylvania ..Altoomna ........... 1,246.00 
Central Pennsylvania ..Harrisburg ........ 1,473.00 
Central Pennsylvania ..Sunbury .......... 1,338.00 
Central Pennsylvania ..Williamsport ...... 954.00 
Delaware ... UWnssek eos Haston: «cteaear ees 524.00 
WELAWATE: cc teieeele tte. vox New. York 2stpieust 293.00 
Delaware .o.20 Utah... Philadelphia ....... 675.00 
Delaware ...UU.G88....; Salisbury iil. ##nitae 742.00 
Delaware . iste. .. 6. Wilmington ....:.. 540.00 
East German ......... Central... haenginiy.. 350.00 
East German ......... Hast » + «ices; « MOIR 277.00 
Hast German ......... Southicds a. Sees 317.00 
Eastern Swedish ...... Boston, «40. fe ese ROM 79.00 
Eastern Swedish ...... New York G7 90ers 276.00 
Eastern Swedish ...... WOOStER Sas-.0.00 HS 193.00 
LOR IGa, 6 sige Pardee hers «ie Gainesville ........ 38.00 
BIOvIGA... c.g ewes Ss Jacksonville ....... 150.00 
Wlorida....< GkGesk.. «3. Lake, City ~<..kWsu& 22.00 
POT Wg. 3 cos aireeiaies OcalatiaisH.2 . 4UGIo 2 45.00 
KANSAS ie, ac. ees Emporia, «1+. aaaeu. 1,234.00 
FRAMSAS ai. « sta ce Pote soi cce- Hort Scottsass.. tin 1,217.00 
Wanisas —...).2 SHEERS. on Independence ...... 1,226.00 
ECA TIS AS ex casos ne tae nara ke Kansas, Citys’ 0./. 1,306.00 
GAN SAS Esoteped i: Meth hate 6, cake Manhattan......... 1,275.00 
IANSAS. . ks Set eee o's Topeka Ogee aous. 1,353.00 
Kexineton= «20h6e tek... Chicago® Eerie 4 268.00 
Lexington... A 88s... Columbus ... 2/0050. 484.00 
Heximeton. .20..te..... Indianapolis ....... 523.00 
Lexington. ot ooh... « Lexington” S820). 400.00 
Bexinge ton: ©. Mite. ccs. Louisville ......... 307.00 
Binicoln. 3. Qaeeu «... « 534.00 
Boulsiana . Ve.eoed,.... Alexandria ........ -160.00 
Boutsiana  . Jasa05.h.. Baton Rouge ...... 172.00 
Louisiana: cone... Lake Charles ...... 184.00 
WMoutsiana «Mess. 6-2 a. Teche . Poets, 217.00 
Bowisiana .Bviatke. Monroe:...fi 237 Gs 2 94.00 
Moulsiana» GAwew an. so New Orleans ...... 372.00 
Moulsiana- .Auset.. «ss Shreveport ........ 197.00 
MVLBIN Gy x. teta.5 AeA tense 8s< Augusta -....222468 1, 824.00 
MAIN Gyde.c sie sieht tA iene 3 Bangor: +s. FA OiGd, 977.00 
IVE TNs ¢ aise «oa. Portland™*. F522 1,089.00 
MAING oat ae oss a2 Rockland 27 F258'; 818.00 
Mississippi He ee Brookhaven ....... 129.00 
Mississippi MES © sieve Gulfport 29s y2k. 224.00 
MASSiSsip pin fede... 5 Hattiesburg ....... 181.00 
OMI SSISSiD Dieters ears JACKSON we. Niet 166.00 
Mississippl, (ihaniderw, Meridian .. 0... 237,00 


Paid 
$1,138.00 
1,069,00 
1,298.00 
699.00 
1,266.00* 
145.00 
39.00 
262.00 
37.00 
1,146.00 
1,431.31 
1,339.25* 
1,250.00* 
400.00 
192.00 
396.00 
673.00 
532.00 
272.00 
246.00 
237.00 
93.00* 
287.00* 
126.00 
50.00* 
100.00 
28.00% 
56.00* 
1,354.84* 
677.00 
1,176.00 
1,116.75 
1,183.00 
1,088.08 
130.00 
184.00 
167.00 
248.00 
88.00 
154.00 
30.00 
47.00 
41.00 
33.00 
44.00 
118.00 
66.00 
640.00 
852.00 
897.00 
439.00 
31.00 
98.00 
100.00 
77.00 
114.00 
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Conference District Apportionment 
Mississippi < 20.aga8... Vicksburgicg.. since $118.00 
Newark <<... 20,888.05 Hlizabeth ess ieules sis 1,786.00 
Newark. 2... QLPRS Jersey City. sn cuisice 2,146.00 
NewaGk ..-. SERS... Newarki:iiiecs dues 2,187.00 
Newark <... SERB occ Paterson: ri.tevsistacck 1,796.00 
New England \1....... BOstont shod. Waeiels 2,021.00 
New England ..i...... Lynn. «. swojolsher 2,296.00 
New England ......... Springfield ........ 1,171.00 
New England ...:..... Worcester °......... 1,362.00 
New England SouthernNew Bedford ...... 1,208.00 
New England SouthernNorwich .......... 907.00 
New England Southernprovidence ........ 1,403.00 
New Hampshire ...... Northern ae 933.00 
New Hampshire ...... Southern (7.2.5); 1,029.00 
Newdersey . 080 538.424 Bridretonme steac 1,349.00 
INGW Jerseys asec =): Ganiden «kes. ante 2,083.00 
New Jersey .sap.cn- es -New Brunswick .. 1,550.00 
UNG ES [TS \ e o SEOUL GIiage cs tre 6 ais: 1,226.00 
NewoYOrk 2 onficrsitte WANEStOM ae cee 1,400.00 
New, vorivy hc 260s Newburgh ......... 1,534.00 
Ne war Orke sci ad tesaste Niews VWorkys it oatestes 2,947.00 
ING WOT gag.) ee cree Poughkeepsie ...... 1,284.00 
New York Hast*272-. <2 Brooklyn North . 2,457.00 
New York East .....-. Brooklyn South 2,140.00 
New York East ....... New Haven ....... 2,032.00 
NewYork: Hast «%$%% 3% emt Yorkie tsitetenecs 1,656.00 
Northeindianase sess Morte Wayite.ccces 1,221.00 
INOrtiN Indiand “seacnce. Goshen *ie8ttcisiece 914.00 
NOG INGdlanat sce. cee. TOSaNsport se: 2. ase 1,221.00 
North  ladiand ss. os: UIMCIOM Ys sae te 1,003.00 
Noribaeln diawarte.? tcc mic hIMonds= Fhe. 1,238.00 

Se NOL Indianayt+2s 544. WVENOENS Ns Onion coir 1,152.00 
Northern New York....Black River ....... 981.00 
NorpherneNew VOrk «72. Nonhawikt ‘ases occ ce. 1,023.00 
Northern New York.... Ontario ........... 1,002.00 
Northern New York....St. Lawrence ...... 1,038.00 
Philadelphia, fat ce: ee OLE. Ser abe eke totes 1,994.00 
Biiiadelphiascce tee... Northwest = *07.7.7.".1. 1,960.00 
PHrnadelphidesseecs ccc: SOU lacs rcrstester stores 1,882.00 
Philadelphia t2%% Less: WiCSUTS ees a cieteetaretere 1,816.00 
StetlohnstRivens.c ci. 2. Jacksonville ....... 457.00 
St wonns Rivers sc... VET ATI Beara aerate 467.00 
St. Johns; Riveres 22. - TAM PAY Matters cesses 38.00 
SOUume PHOridapyeies sc Mtlantie-w. sce oes Gace 98.00 
Solin MlOrida ese cee e Gun ie rae co tact tens 146.00 
MOVES ei ee eee IAVIDEN i cloered sinters odo 1,764.00 
AM RONG & elo aE oor JB OES Aasaongs 1,208.00 
DT TOV scrote Sete le sierees IVGCIANG HP tae c.cterens 1,194.00 
TT OVs Fei ees es GUO nis Pees a HO DIO O 1,540.00 
Upper Mississippi ..... Clarksdale e siete cists 145.00 
Upper Mississippi ..... DUTANE gree, ee aieea 150.00 
Upper Mississippi ..... Greenwood ........ 130.00 
Upper Mississippi ..... Holly Springs ..... 140.00 
Upper Mississippi ..... Starkwilley secrets ts. 171.00 
Upper Mississippi .....Tupelo ............ 155.00 
WACOM Gonee DO OU CO tKC St. Albansiraariscmis. 789.00 
BVGTLMOMM Gaara cis st hore pete e Ste JOWNSDIULYe eis 912.00 
Wiashinetvom= cnr. cectectes Charleston’ 22-53... 362.00 
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Paid 
$56.00 
1,945.00* 

1,799.33 
2,636.00* 
1,804.00* 
1,000.00 
1,788.00 
844.00 
968.00 
821.75 
566.00 
713.00 
804.00 
927.00 
1,655.75* 
1,886.00 
1,710.00* 
1,401.00* 
841.00 
810.00 
2,607.00 
510.00 
1,651.00 
1,651.00 
1,543.00 
1,612.00 
1,188.00 
926.00* 
1,266.00* 
842.00 
1,181.50 
1,152.00* 
923.33 
996.00 
1,062.58* 
1,034.00 
2,151.00* 
1,823.00 
2,157.00* 
1,846.00* 
518.00* 
520.00* 
30.00 
68.00 
146.00* 
1,396.00 
807.00 
675.00 
895.50 
145.00* 
92.00 
38.00 
151.00* 
150.00 
160.00* 
574.00 
920.00* 
77.00 
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Washington Wi.sie... North Baltimore... $605.00 $197.00 
Washington nies... Pittsburzhye. os . 306.00 153.00 
Washington | Veet cae. Richmondiisrs..-. 494.00 223.00 
Washington Si.iiine.< South Baltimore ... 532.00 267.00 
Washington 233%... .- Washington ....... 671.00 247.00 
Wilniinetonm athe. Dover =:: shew otha 899.00 905.00* 
Wilmington Visa... Mid dletowiiiees ssi or. 979.00 728.00 
Wilmington’ $204... .. Salisbury Wieser skis. 1,350.00 1,119.00 
Wilmington “Se..2eel. Wilmington ....... 1,540.00 1,337.00 
WOM & <a... Beil! 5c Binghamton ....... 1,046.00 872.50 
Wi YONDINE: 25. seals oieeee Oneonta. ... asiscviow 24.00* 
Wiryoming ~.. anes os. Scranton “onehi sors 1,536.00 1,574.50 
Wyoming 2..0e22R% .... Wilkes-Barre ...... 1,559.00 1,397.00 
$114,263.00 $95,505.97 
CONFERENCES OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Ben alee s:, as Maint cer bae 6 ein ereietara.c. SMe tacs aeons eA ok ed Slee $59.90 
1 STUB 0 eK arene =e Korie nears SCHe ORE EET ee oer eas 25.66 
Centrale Hi tare. ses cs. evsacckossis. « «Puede veto siogacsterncc-« 4, oanee aes 223.30 
Centrale Province OSatrr. «-cicirorets s+. snottherseercdeteasstotne loca orenere take 137.00 
CON HEWES. ee ee Oe Ae Re aE SRE, iwedletr aT na ey) Bris, 196.85 
DD INTE Kao voce f decd ai 8 oe a 3a iaoadl wots opeRe obec Patys is ats «a sello siahetew 300.00 
Hastern-pSouthyAmerica, nics. cs ateeroeralo aicvclete scien 682.50 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ADDRESS BY DR. S. PARKES CADMAN, 

PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 

OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
MAY 24, 1928 


BisHop HuGHES AND BRETHREN: 


It was said in ancient Greece that those who dined with Plato 
over night had a good taste in their mouths the next morning. 

I have been greatly privileged by your courtesy to witness the 
proceedings of this Conference for the past few days. It has 
strengthened my faith in the constitutional order of your Church, 
and in its capacity for any readjustments which changing con- 
ditions necessitate. 

I shall leave Kansas City with renewed hopes for a wisely 
directed Methodism, sufficiently organized to maintain its iden- 
tity and special gifts for our Lord’s service, yet sufficiently 
flexible to admit those variations which reflect “the many tinted 
wisdom of God.” 

It is gratifying to observe that your indomitable zeal is not 
unduly disturbed by dogmatic assertions of infallibility whether 
deposited in an office, a creed, or a book. 

Your virgin creative doctrine of personal Christian experience 
as the sufficient test of spiritual orthodoxy is sanctioned by the 
New Testament and illustrates Goethe’s stanza: 


“All theory, my friend, is gray, 
But green is life’s bright golden tree.” 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Hence we are not con- 
cerned beyond measure about thought forms so long as we affirm 
that “The center of the Christian faith is neither a creed nor a 
book, but a Person and a Life.” 

Yet as I see it the Church Universal and its kindred churches 
in particular should stress the quality rather than the bulk of 
their membership. Methodism’s strength is hidden in the secret 
chambers of the Most High. It is essentially a revival of the 
Apostolic religion. The strange abandon, contagious bliss, ec- 
static rapture and confident assurance of Pentecost days were 
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reproduced in remarkable intensity in Wesley’s disciples. The 
hymns and homilies and testimonies of the vital Highteenth Cen- 
tury movement you embody broke down all barriers, and leapt 
over them in a resistless resurgence of evangelical passion. 

Hence your institutions should be studied,-not in the abstract 
alone, but in the concrete: in their incessant contacts with those 
whose lives they have purified and ennobled. They were begot- 
ten by the Spirit of God in the spirit of man. Their personal 
energies were not hierarchal nor born of organization, nor 
marshalled by officialdom. Their authority, from the Episcopacy 
to the last joined probationer, consists in their ability to. freely 
transmit the deathless life of God in Christ for the regenera- 
tion of the individual and his environment. 

The Federal Council, of which you are a valued and valiant 
arm, was conceived in large part by Dr. Frank Mason North of 
the Conference. Bishop Hendrix and Dr. North have been its 
presidents. Distinguished laymen and clergymen of our Ameri- 
can Methodism, Bishops McDowell, Wilson and Cannon, Dr. 
Langdale and Dr. Haven, have molded its policies and influenced 
their execution. 

I bring you the gratitude and the greetings of the Council, as 
the one organization which disproves a frequent assertion that 
Protestantism is congenitally divisive, and greater by far for what 
it predicts than for what it now is. The Federal Council’s posi- 
tion on prohibition is predetermined by that of the constituent 
churches. It exists by their will to do their biddance. 

Obedient to the dispensation I affirm for the Council that the 
Eighteenth Amendment should be maintained. 

It is bringing coals to Newcastle to plead for the Eighteenth 
Amendment before this General Conference. Yet the Amend- 
ment’s present situation presents some contrasts and anomalies 
requiring clarification. On the one hand it is claimed that pro- 
hibition is a tremendous national benefit; on the other, that it 
seriously menaces. the constitutional freedom of the State. 
Reconciliation of these claims is palpably impossible. 

A careful survey of the issue shows that great and vital gains 
have been made which none but prejudiced partisans can ignore. 
Yet serious evils have also arisen in its train created by delib- 
erate and wanton violations of the Amendment and these should 
not be regarded lightly. 

Taking the Republic as a whole I submit that the manifest 
benefits of prohibition altogether outweigh the evils due to its 
non-observance. If it receives the time interval necessary to 
demonstrate its merits and to wear down the emotional reactions 
against it, it cannot fall short of its goal. Nor will it be ranked 
by historians as anything less than the greatest social and moral 
reform achieved by the United States since the abolition of 
slavery. 
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Convinced of these conclusions, the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of the nation, in combination with other Christian Com- 
munions and millions of visioned citizens at large, have committed 
themselves to prohibition before the world. There is no neutrality 
in the debate. Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy and the 
rest of the European countries watch its progress with keen 
interest and diversified views. Any retreat from the provisions 
of the Amendment will be looked upon as a backward step, not 
only in politics, but in ethics. 

Statistics upon fiercely disputed matters are notoriously inac- 
curate. But it is safe to say that the quantity of intoxicating 
liquors consumed in this country has been enormously reduced. 
The traffic in them is illicit and secret. Yet it is fatuous to 
suppose that when a drinker must obtain his drink as best he 
can, pay an exorbitant price for it, and run the risk of being 
poisoned after he has drunk it, he is as likely to indulge his appe- 
tite as when it was catered for at a trifling cost on nearly every 
street corner. 

Again the suppression of the saloon has worked an impressive 
transformation in our villages, towns and cities. Thousands 
of properties formerly devoted to the sale of intoxicants have 
been converted into centers of trade and social usefulness instead 
of non-social destructiveness. Breweries and distilleries are 
advertised for sale or turned into factories for the manufacture 
of wholesome products. 

These desirable changes are facilitated by the enormous short- 
age of buildings of every description during the past decade. 
The trade which injured all other trades is on its back, and by 
God’s help we propose to keep it there. 

Ample and veritable testimony shows that the Amendment 
has also resulted in far less absenteeism in labor and an all round 
increase of industrial efficiency. The two days a week “drunk” 
has practically disappeared. The money he once spent to disable 
him as a bread winner is now invested in food, clothes and a 
better home for his family. No wonder that his productive 
capacity makes many employers enthusiastic supporters of the 
Volstead Act. Some among them may keep a wet cellar, but 
they clamor for a dry workshop. 

These consequences are the natural fruits of sobriety, and they 
will have to be conserved by those who covet a continuance of 
America’s economic welfare. More than one responsible foreign 
authority has told me that if we maintain prohibition, as we 
shall, their nations may be compelled to adopt it as an economic 
measure. 

The values of the law as it stands are attested by those dis- 
interested observers who have healthy contacts with the plain 
people. They know the difference in poor neighborhoods since 
the corner groggery was forced to close. Its tentacles no longer 
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suck the blood of the toiling classes. They live on a higher 
cultural level. Already children born under the Volstead Act 
enjoy the release from a vile bondage which it accomplished. - 

These benefits are so undeniable and so closely related to 
majority groups for whom enacted laws so often signify either 
happiness or misery that no sane candidate for public office 
dares to advocate the return of the saloon. But the wets I have 
met shy from the logic of their proposals and have no concerted 
policy which would prevent the recurrence of a national disaster. 

Consult the deposits of savings banks, the assets of Building 
and Loan Societies, the collections of life insurance premiums. 
They tell a significant story of material advance all along the 
line and chiefly where that advance was pre-eminently helpful. 

Of course our opponents object that the domestic and economic 
gains I have mentioned have not flowed from prohibition alone. 
They insist that the maximum comfort and efficiency obtained 
can be ascribed to other causes than prohibition. Nevertheless, 
the fact that they are collateral with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is so conspicuous that its latest antagonists conspire for its 
abolition as an iniquitous scheme to promote commercial pros- 
perity at the expense of the working man’s lawful appetite for 
liquor. 

Shere members of the privileged classes of the country have 
made a shabby showing in this conflict. Those to whom society 
has vouchsafed financial means and what these can procure are 
sensitive about the rights of property. They apparently forget 
that those rights are guaranteed by constitutional legislation. 
What would they say if the foray they lead against the Con- 
stitution’s Eighteenth Amendment were transferred from the 
drink traffic to their possessions? Who is more obligated than 
they are, by prudence as well as principle, to uphold with tena- 
cious fidelity the noble instrument which assures them immunity 
from the anarchist? Why should they make common cause with 
him at the dictates of an appetite which has been the precursor 
of countless villainies ? 

We concede there is a widespread defiance of prohibition in 
certain centers. Its echoes are heard in State and Federal leg- 
islatures. It dilates upon the political corruption and unlawful 
habits ascribable to bootlegging. The plain counter is that if 
supposedly reputable citizens did not buy, the bootlegger could 
not sell, and the fabulous profits of his rascality would diminish. 
But so long as they continue, men and women, jealous of their 
standing in the community, must share his guilt and degrada- 
tion. 

Since emotional uprushes do not solve this gigantic problem, 
let us further appeal torreason. The charge that prohibition in- 
terferes with the personal liberty of the citizen is buttressed by 
eminent academics, Senators of the United States, and other 
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notable individuals. It cannot be silenced by heart foam, how- 
ever well intentioned, but it can be silenced by solid argumenta- 
tion. 

The increasingly complex nature of our social structure neces- 
sitates social control on a corresponding scale. We forbid prac- 
tices, however remunerative for the individual, which jeopardize 
private or public morals. We do not hesitate to apply the prin- 
ciple of social control to narcotics, the white slavery traffic, 
infectious diseases, and crime in its entirety. 

Since when was beer so innocent or light wines a source of 
blessing, or whisky a panacea for human ills that they should 
be exempt from this steady development of social control? If 
the majority of the American people believe that the traffie in 
these and kindred intoxicants is highly injurious to them and 
their families, they have a clear right to forbid that traffic. This 
they have done, animated by bitter experience, and it is our 
bounden duty to see to it that their great work shall not be 
undone. 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth century our Democracy 
has slowly moved upward from the pronounced individualism 
of the colonizing settlers to our present status as a government 
of laws and not of men. The movement has been retarded as 
well as accelerated by the chequered futures of the State. But 
he is a bold and unlicensed thinker who avers that abstinence 
from intoxicants, whether voluntary or enforced, has hindered 
our peace and freedom. 

On the contrary, it has kept myriads sober and contented 
who might have been ingloriously drunk and worthless. Nor is 
the crime that disgraces our annals attributable to prohibition, 
but to its deliberate repudiation. As a rule professional criminals 
do not allow intoxicants to interfere with their skillful designs on 
life and property. ~ Doubtless the extraordinary lucrative char- 
acter of bootlegging has attracted many criminals. In this case, 
a fearless enforcement of the law should destroy the nests of 
these unclean birds and give decent citizens the protection for 
which they pay. 

_ The challenge of the situation illuminates our obligation as a 
Christian Church. Courts and juries take their tone from pub- 
lic opinion. As we are so are they, especially on legal questions 
affecting morals. When we highly resolve that law as law shall 
be reverenced and obeyed, the stock apologies of the wets will 
vanish. What good the Eighteenth Amendment has done is but 
the earnest of the far greater good it can do. 3 

To allow its forsworn foes to weaken or mutilate it would be < 
a confession of ethical impotence debilitating to a self-governing 
people. I urge upon its supporters the necessity for educational 
propaganda. Ninety per cent of lasting betterment is purely 
educative in process; the rest is emotional or legislative. Let 
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us reassemble our informative resources on this damnable traf- 
fic. History, experience, science and morals have vast reserves 
awaiting our summons to keep liquor an outlaw and a wolf’s 
head in the United States. 

In conclusion may I say that the entire controversy is only a 
segment of the larger question of the existence and the obligations 
of a Free Church in a Free State. This General Conference, rep- 
resenting a truly Catholic Branch of the Christian Faith, is 
pledged to the doctrine that the Church Universal, consisting of 
all who truly love and obey her Risen Head, is His most charac- 
teristic creation: nothing less than God’s living organism for the 
world’s redemption, and the center of His spiritual sovereignty 
on earth. . 

Whatever transmutations time has imposed upon her, her ideal 
has been preserved for our further realization. he false per- 
spectives of illegitimate power, the pursuit of minor or unworthy 
ends, the disposition of large and impersonal organizations to 
annul the crown rights of Christ or His individual disciples could 
not obliterate that ideal of the Church. 

Degeneration of methods did not blot out her sanctuaried life. 
From the Day of Pentecost until now she has been a vital growth 
conditioned by environment. History shows that she may share 
nearly every human fate, yet remain in essence divine. For 
the Spirit and the Truth which were before her advent have 
been with her since it occurred, and shall safeguard her to the 
end. 

But national zealots, war profiteers, hide-bound reactionists, 
social pharisees who boast of ancestors whose intelligent patriot- 
ism they adjure, as well as flesh worshipers and those who for 
one grape of selfish desire would our whole vine destroy, tell 
us that the Church must be the creative of the State or perish 
from the way. = 

Prohibition, a warless world, industrial justice and social 
regeneration are decreed by these Caesarites outside our juris- 
diction. ‘They would bind the Bride of Christ with odious re- 
strictions, and confine her mission and her message within the 
boundaries of their own bigotries and allegiances to temporal 
powers and to things that perish in the using. 

What have we to say respecting these invasions? Surely, that 
the Church has her own life, forever free and independent; that 
she takes the maxims of her redemptive mission from the breast 
plate of her High Priest and Saviour, and what He commands 
she will obey in scorn of consequence. 

And she will execute these essentials the more ardently be- 
cause she understands that States which foster force as an instru- 
ment of national policy, or break down the sanctions of law, or 
permit the capitalist who defiles commerce to go unwhipped of 
justice or hear without compunction the cry of the defrauded and 
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distressed, are righteously doomed to perish. He then is the 
serviceable churchman and the genuine patriot who seeks to 
replace drunkenness and wantoning with sobriety and conti- 
nence; who believes in and endeavors to advance the reign of 
reason and of righteousness instead of war’s insane and hellish 
fury, and to diffuse among all ranks and conditions of men the 
equal justice and fraternal treatment which cement their social 
structures. 


ADDRESS ON “AMERICAN INDIAN 
AFFAIRS” 


DELIVERED BY HON. CHARLES H. BURKE 


Unitep States ComMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, AT THE 
RECOGNITION OF THE SHAWNEE INDIAN MISSION 
Sunpay AFTERNOON, May 20, 1928. 


SEE JOURNAL, PAGEs 363, 364 


In its administration of the affairs of the American Indians 
who are under its supervisory care, the Federal Government is 
continually brought in contact with the Christian churches of 
this country. It is quite safe to venture the assertion that the 
Church and State are more closely associated in the Indian coun- 
try than is the case elsewhere. 

Ever since the beginning of this Nation, Indian missions 
have been appraised by Federal officials as necessary auxiliaries 
in all efforts to work out to a satisfactory conclusion the manifold 
problems arising from the peculiar relations which the American 
Indians sustain toward the American Government. 

This fact has been emphasized again and again by Acts of 
Congress, by Executive Orders of Presidents, by the official 
utterances of Federal officials, and by the many references to 
Indian missionaries that may be found in the records of the 
Department of the Interior and of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
I shall cite a few instances from history to show how closely 
associated the State and Church have been in the Indian country. 

Over one hundred years ago, that is in 1819, Congress appro- 
priated $10,000 for Indian education, and continued such appro- 
priation annually until 1873. The funds were turned over to 
the Church organizations to help educate Indian children. For 
fifty-four years, these appropriations represented all that the 
Federal Government did for Indian schooling. The mission 
schools were financed by church contribution, and they, helped 
somewhat by the $10,000 annual payment, furnished the only 
facilities for teaching the young Indian wards of the United 
States for something more than half a century. 

In 1870, President Grant called upon the religious bodies of 
the country to nominate as Indian agents members of their 
several denominations. The churches responded, and he ap- 
pointed the nominees. As a result, the Indians under Federal 
care were placed under the management of church men nomi- 
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nated and endorsed by the churches, and a considerable number 
of such were Indian missionaries. 

This system was followed for a number of years, but the cold, 
impersonal records of history show that President Grant’s policy 
was unsuccessful because the Christian churches of the coun- 
try failed to rise to the situation. Instead, they permitted 
denominational dissensions and jealousies to intrude, and thus 
allow partisan politics to regain control of the situation. 

Congress has signified its recognition of the value of Indian 
missions as an effective co-operating means toward forwarding 
the progress of the Nation’s Indian wards by granting patents-in- 
fee to church organizations for lands to be used by the Indian 
missions. 

The names of Indian missionaries will be found on a number 
of treaties between Indian tribes and the United States, where 
the missionaries, in some cases, acted as commissioners for the 
Government in effecting the agreement. 

The annual reports of the Bureau of Indian Affairs contain 
many paragraphs in which my predecessors expressed their ap- 
preciation of the work of Indian missionaries, and I, myself, 
publicly and privately, have again and again stated that I 
garnestly desire the co-operation of the missionaries whom the 
church bodies have placed in the Indian country. Here and 
now I repeat that desire, for I believe that Christian teaching 
and the upbuilding of Christian character are prime essentials 
in any efforts that may be made by Government or non-govern- 
ment organizations to hasten the progress of our Indian friends 
to the end that they may more speedily be absorbed in the 
body politic of our Nation as active and serviceable citizens of 
the United States. 

Effective co-operation implies the mutual understanding which 
comes through the knowledge that each co-operator has of the 
other’s problems and situations. Therefore, you should know 
something of the American Indians and of the Government’s 
responsibilities and perplexities concerning them. 

Something over 240,000 of the 350,000 persons of Indian 
blood in this country are the basic factors of the Indian problem. 
They are those American Indians who are sometimes called 
wards of the Nation, because the Federal Government, acting 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of 
the Interior, is their guardian and trustee. They are also 
known as restricted or supervised Indians because their land 
and other property are held in trust for them by the Govern- 
ment. The Indians, themselves, are not restricted. They come 
and go as freely as do other citizens, for, as you know, all In- 
dians are citizens of the United States. They are, however, 
under the supervisory care of the Government, which, through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, maintains for them schools, hos- 
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pitals, tuberculosis sanatoriums and other health services, con- 
serves their forests, develops their natural resources, such as oil, 
timber and coal, takes care of their old and physically and 
mentally incapacitated, encourages them to farm and raise live 
stock, and in many other ways, endeavors to advance them on 
the road of progress and make them a self-supporting people. 

This roughly outlines the job which Congress has mandated to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who is the chief executive 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. A well-informed writer has 
characterized the Indian Bureau in the following language: 

“The Indian Bureau is the great social service organization 
of the United States Government. It is one of the largest edu- 
cational institutions in the world. It is a combination probate 
court, trust company, agricultural and livestock corporation, 
mining company, oil concern, timber organization, public health 
service, irrigation promoter, public roads commission, developer 
of natural resources, purchasing agent, town builder, municipal 
court, police department, board of county commissioners, orphan 
asylum, relief and aid society, philanthropical association, bank 
and employment agency. And this list of manifold activities is 
by no means complete. 

“The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has a most perplexi 
and unappreciated job. Whatever he does he is condemned by 
someone for doing it, and he is equally condemned if he does 
not do it. His position has been called ‘the meanest job in 
the Government Service.’ He stands in the relation of father 
to the biggest family in the world, for he has direct, almost inti- 
mately personal, supervision over the affairs of more than 
240,000 men, women and children. The signing of his name to 
an order can bring happiness or unhappiness to thousands of 
Indian homes in a single day, for the ramifications of his office 
reach to the very center of the family circles of the people under 
his charge. 

“In the every-day routine of a day’s work the commissioner 
must be something of an executive and administrator, a business 
man, a school teacher, a doctor, a lawyer, a banker, a livestock 
raiser, a forester, a miner, an oil producer, an expert accountant, 
a judge, a marshal, a disciplinarian, a mentor, a missionary, and 
a friend of man. He is charged with the protection, care and 
development of property belonging to his Indian people having 
a total value of more than a billion dollars, and he is charged 
with the protection, care, and development of more than 240,000 
persons of Indian blood, who represent every grade of civiliza- 
tion, ranging all the way from almost pagan barbarism to the 
ee type of refinement and culture.” This ends the quota- 

ion. 
_In this connection, I desire to direct to your particular atten- 
tion that part of the excerpt which I have just presented, which 
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states that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is charged with 
the protection, care and development of property belonging to 
the Indian people having a total value of more than a billion 
dollars. I am referring particularly to this statement because 
recently wide publicity was given to charges made by certain 
critics of the Indian Bureau to the effect that the present Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs has such absolute control of Indian 
property that he can do with it what he will and is not even 
subject to a review by the courts; in short, that he is a czar, 
whose ukase can not be questioned. 

The absurdity of this loose statement is disclosed by the fact 
that neither the Secretary of the Interior nor the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs can dispose of one acre of Indian tribal lands 
or one cent of Indian tribal money without explicit authority 
conferred by Congress. Before such authority can be given, a 
bill for the purpose must first be introduced in Congress, be 
referred to a proper committee, be reported out of that com- 
mittee to the floor of Congress for a vote, be passed and be 
approved by the President of the United States. 

The Indian Bureau is given somewhat more discretion in the 
matter of administering the affairs of individual Indians, but 
each and every activity of the Indian Bureau springs from some 
explicit authority or mandate written in legislation enacted by 
Congress, and the acts of the Commissioner either require the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior or are reviewable by 
him on appeal. 

Even a casual reading of the printed proceedings of the hear- 
ings held by the several Congressional committees dealing with 
Indians and their affairs will disclose the scrutinizing attention 
which the Senators and Representatives in the Nation’s legisla- 
ture give to matters affecting the Nation’s Indian wards. 

And it is well that Congress is so careful in guarding the 
rights and in forwarding the welfare of our Indian folk, because 
Congress truly represents the people of the United States, and 
the people of this Nation are the guardian and trustee of the 
American Indians because the people are the Nation. 

I am wondering as I speak to you how many of the men and 
women who hear my words realize that each is a co-guardian 
and co-trustee with the Government. I fear that but very few, 
if any, have ever given thought to that responsibility. The 
reason, of course, is that the great mass of our American people 
really know but little of our Indian people and their affairs 
and, I must say in all candor, that most of them care less for 
the Indian than they know about them. 

It is a fact that the great bulk of our American people are 
regrettably uninformed or misinformed about their fellow cit- 
izens of the Red race. Startling instances of this common igno- 
rance are disclosed every working day in the Indian Office at 
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Washington by letters which come from all parts of the country 
—letters which betray almost pathetic lack of knowledge of 
the commonest things relating to Indians. One of the most 
effective and, I may add, one of the most interesting ways by 
which the American churches can co-operate with the Federal 
Government in helping the Indians would be to conduct a cam- 
paign of education through church publications, lectures, and 
other informative means, centering on the history, the commu- 
nity and family lives, the customs and the traditions of Indians, 
and of what is known as the Indian problem. 

Last August, President Coolidge was the official guest of the 
Ogallala Sioux in their home country, the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in southwestern South Dakota. He came to the 
gathering from the Black Hills, where he was spending his 
vacation. ‘Thousands of Sioux from the Dakotas and bordering 
States had come to Pine Ridge to meet their Great White 
Father. It was one of the largest, if not the largest, gathering 
of Indians that ever occurred in this country—a notable event 
which made Indian history. 

The President was plainly moved and much impressed by the 
spontaniety, the enthusiasm of the welcome which the Sioux 
gave him. I have seen many gatherings of Indians, but never 
one that approached this in picturesqueness, color, interest and 
importance. In his address, President Coolidge stated the 
whole Indian situation so concisely and comprehensively that I 
shall take the liberty of quoting part of his speech. He said, 
speaking of the Indian problem: 

“The Indian problem, which has been a fruitful subject of 
controversy for many years, began with the first meetings of 
the Caucasian and Red Races. The obvious result of this con- 
flict was armed hostilities between the races, which began in 
the early days of the settlement of this country and ended with- 
in a short distance of this spot, for the Battle of Wounded 
Knee, which occurred on this reservation in 1890, was the last 
event of enough importance to be listed by the War Department 
as an Indian campaign. Peace and understanding co-operation 
now reign everywhere. The Indian problem on its face appears 
to be one of effective social service, practical philanthropy and 
education. As a matter of fact, it is a many sided question, 
complicated by puzzling complexities. There are over 200 tribes 
and bands in the United States, each with its own name, tongue, 
history, traditions, code of ethics and customs which have the 
effect of law with Indian tribes. It is a curious fact that 
most people in this country seem to believe that the 
Indians are a homogeneous people and can be dealt with as a 
unified race or nation. The exact contrary is the outstanding 
fact which has made the Indian problem a most difficult one. 

“To-day we find that the Indian people, recently primitive, 
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not so very far from the hunter stage, are surrounded by 
twentieth century conditions which are alien to their racial 
characteristics, their tribal ways and states of mind. ~ While 
thousands of them have succeeded in adjusting themselves to the 
new order of things, a great portion of them, mostly the older 
ones, still cling to the old ways, stoically refusing to go further 
along the modern road. They wish to live and die according 
to the old traditional ways of the Indians, and they should be 
permitted to do so. 

“Many Indians are still in a primitive state, although 
strongly influenced by white contacts, and thousands are as 
civilized as their neighbors. On one hand we find a consider- 
able proportion are so little advanced that they can speak but 
few English words, while, on the other hand, we find tens of 
thousands who speak, read and write the English language, and 
a large percentage of this class have had a grammar school 
education and many are graduates of high schools, colleges and 
universities. A substantial number of Indians have attained 
high places in business, the learned professions, in the arts and 
science, and in politics. 

“Within recent years agriculture and stock raising have been 
gaining ground in the economic progress of the Indian people; 
but many of them are still unable at this time to take their 
places in the world as self-supporting farmers, mechanics, man- 
ufacturers and skilled laborers. 

“There are some 370 treaties which have been made with 
the Indian tribes, many of which are still in effect. There are 
over 2,000 specific acts of Congress concerning Indians, besides 
a large number of State laws, court decisions and departmental 
rules and regulations. All of this mass of legislation, decisions, 
rules and regulations is complicated by the intrusion of the 
Indian’s own tribal laws and customs and ways of doing things. 
The result ofttimes has been confusion, much trouble, and in 
too many cases injustice to the Indians. 

“These few citations should be sufficient to indicate the mani- 
fold complexities of the Nation’s Indian problem and to con- 
vey the suggestion that its practical solution cannot be effected 
by appeals to sentimentality, by loose talk, by ill considered 
legislation, by hysterical campaigns or by the insistence of 
those in charge of the administration of Indian affairs that their 
policies and methods are always the only right ones. — 

“Changed conditions, the breaking up of reservations by al- 
lotting lands to individuals and the sale of the surplus lands to 
settlers has produced a situation in many of the States having 
Indian population that makes it one in which such States have 
a deep interest. There should, therefore, be close co-operation 
between the State and the Federal Government in the general 
care, education, health and welfare of the Indians. 
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“T realize that much of the progress that has been made by 
the Indians is due to the sacrifices of the early missionaries and 
that the missionaries of to-day are important factors contributing 
much to their education and moral advancement, making it 
more possible for the Government to carry out the policy of 
making them all respected and self-supporting citizens.” 

These excerpts from the President’s address to the Sioux 
Nation present the whole Indian situation so admirably and 
concisely that it is unnecessary for me to amplify his statement. 
It is proper, however, for me to outline the character of the 
organization in the Federal Government which has been formed 
to make effective the purposes and policies of the Chief Execu- 
tive and of Congress concerning our Indian people. 

Section 441 of the Revised Statutes of the United States pro- 
vides: “That the Secretary of the Interior is charged with the 
supervision of public business relating to the Indians.” 

These few words carry such great possibilities and so many 
onerous duties that a great deal of the time of the Secretary 
is taken up by all the matters which concern the health, the 
education and welfare, the protection of the rights and property 
and the progress of the more than 240,000 men, women and 
children in this country who are the wards of the Nation. 

To enable the Secretary to perform the manifold duties which 
the law imposes upon him, Congress created the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, of which the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
the chief executive. His authority and general duties are set . 
forth in Section 463 of the Revised Statutes, which reads as 
follows: 

“The Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior and agreeable to such regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe, have the management 
of all Indian affairs and of all matters arising out of Indian 
relations.” 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is divided roughly into two 
co-ordinating groups—the Washington headquarters, commonly 
known as the Indian Office, and the Field Service, whose per- 
sonnel is distributed among 109 agencies in close contact with 
the Indians of some twenty-four States. The Indian Office is 
located in the huge modern office building, not far from the 
White House, in Washington, which contains the bureaus and 
services of the Department of the Interior, the headquarters of 
the Secretary of the Interior. In this structure are the offices 
of the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner, of the Chief 
Clerk of the Bureau and the General Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs and of the heads of the several sections handling educa- 
tion, health, irrigation, forestry, industries, law, purchase, 
finance, inspection, land and other activities. 

All of this general administrative work with all of its com- 
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plex and manifold ramifications, relating to the tribal and indi- 
vidual affairs of more than 240,000 persons, is handled by a 
force of 184 officials and employees. Something over 500 letters, 
reports and other communications pour into this office daily. 
The amount of incoming and outgoing mail does not give a 
good indication of the great amount of business which the 
Indian Office is called upon to transact for the Indians, because 
one letter may, and often does, initiate work requiring the 
entire attention of a number of employees for several days. 

Limitation of time precludes more than this hasty sketch of 
the Indian Office, for I want to tell you something about the 
Field Service, of the work of the Bureau in the Indian country, 
in which are the centers of missionary enterprises. As you doubt- 
less know, the Indians who are under Federal supervision live 
within reservations which are areas of land set apart for them 
by treaties, acts of Congress or by executive orders of Presidents 
of the United States. There are some 200 of these reserves; 
some are less than 100 acres in extent, reserved for a small 
band; others have areas of several million acres each. For 
administrative purposes, the Indian country is divided into 109 
agenciess In most cases, an agency comprises a single reserva- 
tion, but there are a number each of which embraces from 
two to a dozen reservations. Generally speaking, a reservation 
is populated by one tribe or sub-tribe; but there are reservations 
and also agencies whose Indians represent two or more tribes. 

The greater number of agencies and the bulk of the Indian 
population are found in the States west of the Mississippi 
River, and in their geographical, topographical and climatical 
characters they range from the arable humid belt of the middle 
west to the semi-arid regions of the southwest; from the timber 
lands of the Great Lakes to the treeless prairies of the north- 
west; from the Everglades of Florida to Cape Flattery in the 
furthest northwestern corner of the United States. 

The varied environments of our red friends give their eco- 
nomic conditions almost as wide a range as their tribal charac- 
teristics and living conditions. This is so true that it is well 
nigh impracticable to establish an Indian industrial policy which 
will fit each and every reservation. When President Coolidge 
said the Indians cannot be treated as a homogeneous people, he 
stated a fact, a fact so stubborn and unyielding that it cannot be 
ignored by the Federal Government, although it is generally 
not considered by many good people who freely criticize the 
Indian Bureau for what they honestly believe to be the lack 
of a far-seeng, constructive industrial policy. And this fact 
also largely influences the policies and administrative activities 
relating to education, health and general welfare of the Indians. 

An Indian reservation may well be called the basic unit of 
the Indian field service, for it is the home of a single group of 
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Indians, generally of one tribe or sub-tribe. The superintendent 
of the reservation is a pocket edition of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. He certainly has no sinecure. On one side of 
him are the adamant requirements of responsibility and account- 
ability. On the other side are the Indians, each with his own 
problem, demands, likes and dislikes, contentment and discon- 
tentment, complaints and requests. 

In many cases, his agency headquarters is located in an isolated 
part of the country, remote from centers of white population, 
with a score or more of employees whose very isolation tends to 
breeding petty jealousies and factional disputes. He is subjected 
to frequent inspections and check-ups, and must ever be on the 
alert against the efforts of scheming white men who covet 
what the Indian owns. 

The superintendent is held responsible for the administration 
of Indian affairs on his reservation; for the handling of Indian 
moneys and of Federal funds placed in his hands for admin- 
istrative expenses; for the management of Federal schools and 
hospitals; for the welfare of the Indians; for their social and 
economic progress; for the maintenance of law and order; in 
short, for everything and anything which comes within the 
scope of Federal Indian guardianship and trusteeship. 

All over the Indian country, the place where the reservation 
superintendent is located is known as “the agency.” To the 
Indians the agency is the visible representation of the United 
States Government. Superintendents may come and go, but 
the agency is the permanent seat of Federal authority, Federal 
guardianship, Federal trusteeship. The homes of the superin- 
tendent and his staff form a little village which in some places 
is 50 to-85 miles from a railroad. Here, too, will be found 
the mission church and the home of the missionary, one or more 
stores of Indian traders, and, m many cases, the homes of 
Indians who have moved in from their log houses along the 
banks of creeks. 

This little community, the agency, is an outpost of civiliza- 
tion where the State and Church are working together to help 
our Indian friends meet the perils of the transition stage through 
which they now are passing. 

On practically every reservation there is an Indian Service 
boarding school, or day schools, or both. The boarding school, 
in many places, is within easy distance of the agency office; or 
it may be some miles distant. Here the young Indian children 
are brought to be given the kind of schooling which white chil- 
dren get; here they live, for the Government not only educates 
them, but feeds, lodges, entertains and doctors them when they 
are sick. The day schools are like the rural public schools; to the 
Indian boys and girls they are what the little red school houses 
are to white boys and girls—the beginnings of their education. 
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The Government is expending approximately $7,000,000 an- 
nually for the education of Indian children. There is main- 
tained by the Government 206 schools, consisting of 19 non- 
reservation boarding schools, with an an enrollment of 11,000, 
51 reservation boarding schools with an enrollment of 10,000, 8 
tribal boarding schools with an enrollment of 1,300, and 129 
day schools with an enrollment of 4,400. There are 76,843 In- 
dian children eligible for school attendance, and of this number 
68,067 are in Government schools, mission schools, or in the 
public schools of the several States. There are approximately 
26,700 children in Government schools, 6,500 in mission schools, 
and 35,000 in public schools. It is estimated that we now have 
approximately 8,500 children out of school for which there are 
no school facilities. 

The Indian schools teach from the first to the twelfth grades, 
there being six large non-reservation schools—namely, Haskell, 
Chilocco, Albuquerque, Phoenix, Riverside and Chemawa—that 
teach up to and including the twelfth grade. 

The appropriations for indian schools during the past ten 
years have been increased from $4,500,000 to $7,000,000. 

During the last twenty years, the number of children attend- 
ing the public schools has been very greatly increased, it being 
the policy to get as many of the Indian children in public 
schools as possible. 

On many reservations are hospitals, not only for the school 
children, but also for the Indian people of the community and 
the Indian Service personnel. The agency physician is much 
like the old family doctor—his practice touches every form of 
human ill and well nigh every kind of surgery. He is “on call” 
every hour of the full day’s twenty-four hours, and ofttimes his 
“sick calls” require him to travel over the worst of country 
roads to points twenty-five to forty miles away from the agency 
in all kinds of weather. 

There are approximately 24,000 Indians more or less affected 
- with tuberculosis and approximately 29,000 Indians who have 
trachoma. ‘The general death rate among Indians has been 
reduced materially in recent years. In 1913, the death rate was 
32.24 per thousand, and in 1927 the death rate was approxi- 
mately 21.8 per thousand. The first Indian hospital was estab- 
lished among the Indians in 1882, and in 1900 there were only 
five Indian hospitals. We now have 90 hospitals and sanitoria 
(with appropriations for several additional hospitals for the 
coming year) with a total bed capacity of 3,047. We gave 
medical treatment to 27,537 Indians in hospitals last year. We 
have in the Indian Service 180 physicians, in addition to special 
ear, eye, nose and throat physicians traveling from reservation 
to reservation. We also have in the Indian Service 186 nurses, 
and 31 field matrons, who are located on the reservations. We 
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have nine dentists who travel from reservation to reservation, 
giving special dental service, in addition to several contract 
dentists. In 1911, $40,000 was appropriated for health work 
among the Indians. We now have appropriated for the next 
fiscal year $1,440,000. We have the co-operation of the Public 
Health Service in handling our Indian medical problem. More 
hospitals, sanitoria, nurses and physicians are needed to handle 
this problem, with continued increased appropriations for In- 
dian medical work. 

Connected with the agency is the agency farm. ‘This serves 
the double purpose of providing food products for the agency 
stock and the boarding school, if there is one, and also, of dem- 
onstrating the agricultural art in a practical way to Indian 
farmers. In connection with the agency or boarding school 
farm, there is a dairy herd, some livestock and pigs, and, prob- 
ably, there are some thoroughbred bulls, stallions and boars for 
breeding-up Indian stock, all in charge of one or more Indian 
Service farmers. Some reservations are so large that they are 
divided into what we call “farmers’ districts,” in each of which 
is detailed an Indian Service farmer, who, besides teaching and 
encouraging the Indians to farm, also acts as a kind of sub- 
agent who attends to the affairs of the Indians lving in his 
district. 

The Five Year Program contemplates organizing the Indians 
into community chapters. It involves the following propositions : 

No. 1. Promote agriculture and livestock raising. 

No. 2. To advocate a high standard of living, looking forward 
to better equipped homes, including houses, barns, sheds, fences 
and other features that go to make up a well ordered home or 
ranch. 

No. 3. To promote and carry out a co-operative spirit, first 
within the membership of the local Chapters and then the Res- 
ervation as a whole. ; 

No. 4. To look forward to and try to work out a Five Year 
Program that will place the Reservation first among all the 
Reservations in a united effort towards good homes, good citizen- 
ship, self-support and loyalty. 

The purpose of the Chapter organization is to develop a spirit 
of competition, or good-natured rivalry between communities, 
which is very helpful. The first step is to get the Indian inter- 
ested in fencing a portion of his allotment, putting in a garden, 
and perhaps getting some poultry and something to encourage 
him to stay at home and take an interest in trying to do some- 
thing for himself. As the program progresses the Indians 
are encouraged to get cows, sheep, pigs, cultivate more land, and 
raise enough in wheat and vegetables to maintain themselves 
and their family. 

The Government encourages them by loaning money, reim- 
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bursable, to enable them to get started, provides mills to grind 
their wheat and make their flour, and machines to thresh their 
grain. 

The program has been generally extended throughout the 
Service and on many reservations to-day we have Indians, that 
heretofore did very little towards obtaining a living, that are 
entirely self-supporting. It has also tended to cause them to im- 
prove their homes and realize the advantage of better living. 

The Indian women in communities have auxiliary organiza- 
tions that engage in contests of cooking, baking and canning 
fruit and vegetables, and in sewing and other home activities. 

It may serve to interest and enlighten you if I should outline 
here the work we are doing on a number of reservations under 
what we call the Five Year Industrial Program, which orig- 
inated in the Blackfeet Reservation, in Montana. 


Five YEAR PRoGRAM 


Time is not sufficient to go further into the details of the mul- 
titudinous enterprises conducted in Indian communities by the 
Federal Government; of the social service work carried on by 
field matrons and field nurses; of the boys’ and girls’ garden, 
poultry and pig clubs; of the development of the natural re- 
sources; of the construction of irrigation works where, without 
water brought to the fields, there can be no crops; of the reser- 
vation fairs held at the agency, where the Indian women proudly 
display their bread, cakes, canned vegetables and fruit, quilts, 
and garden produce; of co-operation with county and State 
farm-agents and the like. 

That which is lacking is community centers where the Indians 
can be brought together for entertainment, instruction and for 
the development of the civic spirit which develops in the indi- 
viduals of a community the abiding sense of his and her re- 
sponsibility to the community as a whole, energizing co-opera- 
tion for the good of all, thus preparing our Indian people to 
take their places in the general citizenry of the Nation, the 
equal in all respects of other citizens. Here is where the Church 
can help. Our Indian day schools should be community centers 
of social service. All kinds of helpful activities in farming, 
dairying, gardening, cooking, canning, sewing, nursing, house- 
hold management, sanitation and proper entertainment have been 
introduced in many day schools, and such activities can be 
expanded. The Government can only carry on such work in a 
limited way. The opportunity I am presenting to the Church 
to aid in this kind of work is worthy of your earnest considera- 
tion. It fits in with the whole scheme of Indian missions, and 
if the opportunity is accepted for only one reservation there is 
little doubt but that its success will demonstrate its practical 
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value as a missionary activity helpful not only to the Indians 
but to the missionary cause as well. 

Among the many inquiries which the mails bring to the 
Indian Office in Washington are questions from persons who 
want to know something about the religious affairs of our In- 
dians. We are asked how many Indians are Christians; how 
many are church members; if there are any pagan Indians left; 
does the Indian hold on to his old tribal religion, and the like. 
As far as I have been able to learn, there never has been an 
accurate census taken of the Christian Indian population. 

The nearest approach to one was made in a survey conducted 
under the auspices of the Committee on Social and Religious 
Service of New York City, during 1921 and 1922. The director 
of this survey was Dr. G. E. E. Lindquist, who, in my opinion, 
is one of the best informed men in this country on the whole 
Indian question. His survey party was made up of persons 
whose names are well known in organizations which have to do 
with Indians. 

The gist of the findings of this survey party may be found 
in Mr. Lindquist’s book, which bears the title, “The Red Men 
in the United States.” This is regarded by many as the most 
authoritative presentation of the modern, social and economic 
life of the American Indians that has been published. 

In his book, Mr. Lindquist states that Protestant churches 
estimate the Protestant Indian population at 80,000. The Bu- 
reau of Catholic Indian Missions, in Washington, has stated 
that, according to an estimate, there are 100,000 Catholic In- 
dians in this country. 

A few years ago, the United States Board of Indian Com- 
missioners conducted a survey of the Christian Missions among 
the American Indians, and, according to its tables of general 
statistics of the American Indian missions, there are 851-organ- 
ized Indian mission stations maintained by 25 Protestant denom- 
inations and 24 of the religious orders of the Catholic Church; 
that these mission stations have in the aggregate 1,048 mission 
churches, chapels and preaching stations, served by 765 ordained 
missionaries who have 1,064 assistants. This survey places the 
Protestant Indian church membership at 33,803, and states that 
the Catholic Church had not reported its membership. 

It will interest you to know that, according to this survey, 
there are 116 mission boarding and day schools on Indian reser- 
vations with a total student capacity of 7,878; also 7 hospitals 
maintained by the mission boards. 

Assuming that there are 180,000 Christian Indians in this 
country, there still remain over 60,000 of the Indians who are 
under Federal supervision who are not Christianized, if I may 
use that term. 

The reports of superintendents and agents in the Indian Field 
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Service indicate that in New York and in Minnesota, as well as 
some other States, there are a considerable number of Indians 
who call themselves “pagan” and who refuse to have anything to 
do with Christian missions. In some cases, they are apparently 
antagonistic to the white man’s religion. It would seem, there- 
fore, that although practically all Indian reservations are in 
touch with missionaries, there remain a large number of Indians 
who, as the missionaries say, are “unreached.” 

You understand, of course, that the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs makes no distinction between a Christian and a pagan In- 
dian any more than it makes a distinction between an educated 
and an uneducated Indian, between a full-blood and a mixed 
blood. In so far as the activities of the Indian Service are 
concerned, all Indians are alike. The field personnel of the 
Indian Service can not as part of its official duty teach religion 
to an Indian ward of the Government, but if you were to go to 
an Indian Service school or reservation on Sunday you would 
be very apt to find in a Sunday school one or more Indian Field 
Service employees teaching classes, leading the singing or con- 
ducting some other part of the Sunday school service. 

I am very happy to be able to state that on most reserva- 
tions the relations between the missionaries and the Indian Serv- 
ice people not only are harmonious but are cordial. In most 
instances, the missionary is the pastor of the white folk at the 
agency, although, quite often, the white people represent several 
church denominations. There have been cases, there always will 
be instances, where for one reason or another the missionary and 
the superintendent of the reservation do not co-operate. I have 
known cases where friction between them developed to a point 
where it was necessary for the whole case to be brought to my 
desk for adjustment. Missionaries and Indian Service em- 
ployees are human beings, and it is too much to expect that 
5,000 Federal employees and nearly 1,800 missionaries and assist- 
ants will always dwell together in amity and peace. But differ- 
ences between them are not more numerous than will be found 
in our towns and cities. 

I have seen Catholic missionaries and Protestant superintend- 
ents and Protestant missionaries and Catholic superintendents, 
each devoted to his particular church, develop strong friendships 
and work together in the common cause most effectively and 
harmoniously. And I have known cases where the missionary 
and superintendent were of the same church denomination and 
yet found it difficult to live peacefully together in a reservation 
that covered more than 1,000,000 acres, for there was not room 
enough for two temperamental men of opposite opinions to get 
together on any proposition. Such things happen everywhere. 


SOME FACTORS IN THE PROHIBITION 
CONFLICT 


By BISHOP JAMES CANNON, Jr. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BOARD OF 
TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, AND PuBLIc MORALS 
Monpbay Evenine, May 14, 1928 


In the few minutes allotted to me, may I say that at this 
critical time, when there are many jangling voices and unusual 
efforts by politicians to becloud the issue, it is vital that all true 
friends of prohibition should think clearly and speak to each 
other with entire frankness for the good of the common cause. 
In this spirit I shall mention four factors in the prohibition 
contest. ‘ 

1. The first fact of which I will speak briefly but plainly, and 
I believe without prejudice or sectarian bias, is that there was 
published in the secular press on January 2, 1928, a quotation, 
which has not been-denied, from the Osservatore Romano, the 
official organ of the Vatican, an editorial stating that “the 
attempt to enforce prohibition in America had become so use- 
less, not to say dangerous, that it would be better to abolish it, 
especially since unbridled passion is always more rampant as 
soon as there is an attempt to enforce complete abstinence.” 

This attack upon the national prohibition law of the United 
States by the Vatican organ is in full agreement with the drastic, 
open criticisms of the law by the Cardinal Archbishops of 
Boston and New York, and other Roman Catholic dignitaries. 

While I rejoice to know personally Roman Catholic priests 
and laymen who are genuine, earnest advocates of prohibition, 
yet we must in this conflict fairly face the indisputable fact 
that the highest officials of the Roman Church who have spoken 
pe placed themselves on record as opposed to the prohibition 
aw. 

I concede the right of the Pope, of Cardinals, of Archbishops, 
and other Roman Catholics to declare their attitude as freely 
and as fully as Methodist General or Annual Conferences, Bish- 
ops, Ministers or Laymen upon this, the greatest economic, so- 
cial and moral question before the United States, indeed, before 
the world to-day. Nor would I even intimate that these Roman 
Catholic leaders are not entirely sincere in their opposition to 
the prohibition law. But it is of great importance that we 
clearly recognize that these outstanding leaders of Romanism are 
directly opposed to the attitude, not only of Methodism, but to 
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the overwhelming majority of Protestant leadership in the 
United States on this question of prohibition, and that these 
Roman Catholic leaders do favor the abolition of what we hold 
firmly to be a salutary, beneficent law. 

It is not surprising, therefore, indeed it is to be expected, that 
this position of high dignitaries of the Roman Church will be 
reflected in the attitude of many loyal sons of Romanism who 
are members of legislatures, members of Congress, and who hold 
other official positions, high and low, and certainly it is only 
to be expected that this same opposition to prohibition will con- 
tinue to be reflected by many loyal sons of Romanism who 
might be elected to public office this year or later on. 

This fact of the attitude of these Roman Catholic leaders is 
emphasized by me to-night that we may clearly recognize and 
properly estimate the strength of all the forces opposed to the pro- 
hibition law, so that we may not be surprised or discouraged, 
but that we may press steadily, unwaveringly, unitedly the 
conflict for the complete abolition of the beverage liquor traffic 
as Methodism has done from her earliest history. 


SHALL AMERICA HLEcT A WeET CocxtTait PRESIDENT? 


2. I am frank to admit that a man’s attitude toward the prohi- 
bition amendment, toward the personal use of intoxicants, are 
not the only important questions to be asked concerning his fit- 
ness for the office of President of the United States. But I 
positively insist that the prohibition question cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the broader question of loyalty, not only to 
the letter but to the spirit of the Constitution, as long as the 
prohibition amendment is a part of that Constitution. 

How can those under the law be expected to respect the law 
if they know that those who are charged by a solemn oath of 
office with its administration, by their own personal actions, show 
disrespect for that law? 

It is true that the prohibition amendment does not prohibit 
the use of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, but it is the 
natural, logical, necessary consequence of the prohibition law 
that within a comparatively short time the legal use of in- 
toxicants will be absolutely eliminated, for as the manufacture is 
forbidden and the importation is forbidden there can not be any 
lawful increase in the amount of intoxicants which are legally in 
the possession of various and sundry persons throughout the 
country. It is generally believed that there are comparatively 
few persons who laid in such large supplies of intoxicants be- 
fore the prohibition law became effective as to enable them to 
gratify their own appetites and the appetites of their friends 
for many years. There doubtless are some law abiding citizens 
who to-day still use no intoxicants except those which are legally 
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possessed by themselves or their friends, but that number is so 
exceedingly small that it is declared by the newspapers that nearly 
all the social drinking is accompanied by a pertinent query: 
“Who is your bootlegger ?” 

Can any law-abiding American citizen to-day want any man 
to be elected as President who not only does not believe in the 
principle of prohibition which has been written into the Con- 
stitution, but who although he will be compelled in taking the 
oath of office as President to swear to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States, yet will continue to indulge his appetite 
for strong drink, and in the indulgence of that appetite would 
of necessity be compelled to transport a stock of intoxicants from 
his private residence to the White House, or be compelled to 
indulge his appetite by visiting regularly his friends in Wash- 
ington who might possibly have stocked their cellars with intox- 
icants before the prohibition amendment became effective, or 
would be obliged to purchase such intoxicants from persons who 
in selling to him he would know to be violating the Constitu- 
tion which he as President has solemnly sworn to uphold. 

What an interesting public document for future generations 
to read would be the application of the President of the United 
States for a permit from the Prohibition Department to move 
from his residence to the White House, the Executive mansion 
of the United States Government, an itemized list of the number 
of bottles, casks, barrels, and containers of every kind or descrip- 
tion of intoxicating liquors, the manufacture, sale, and transpor- 
tation of which are prohibited by the Constitution of the country 
said applicant has sworn to uphold! Would not any nation 
who should elect such a cocktail President to uphold the Con- 
stitution, to uphold the laws pertaining to prohibition, be prop- 
erly the amazement, the ridicule, indeed the contempt of the 
other nations of the world? What justification could be offered 
for such a course? On what ground could it be successfully 
contended that a cocktail President should be elected for dry 
America? The only basis for such a contention would be that 
political party loyalty, the desire for partisan victory, is more 
important than moral, conscientious conviction. It has been 
printed in reputable journals and has not been denied that one 
of the most prominent candidates for the Presidency drinks from 
four to eight highballs or cocktails daily. Are there others 
who do likewise ? 

3. Up to the present time we have been able to keep the prohi- 
bition question out of the realm of purely partisan politics. 
Both wet and dry leaders have been found in both political 
parties. The Republican party has its Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Edge, Wadsworth, Longworth, Tinkham, etc., and also its Vol- 
stead, Crampton, Kenyon, Curtis, Borah, ete. 

' 'The Democratic party has its Pomerene, Bruce, Reed, Ritchie, 
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Smith, ete., and it also has its Webb, Sheppard, Walsh, Glass, 
Barkley, Daniels, etc. Neither party up to this present hour can be 
justly or truthfully branded as either wet or dry, but to-day stren- 
uous efforts are being openly made by groups in both political 
parties to force the adoption of evasive, meaningless, or positively 
wet planks in the party platform or to nominate candidates whose 
utterances, acts, records, brand them as unsympathetic with or 
openly hostile to the prohibition law. 

It is clear that it is the duty of all advocates of prohibition 
Republicans and Democrats, to do everything possible and hon- 
orable to secure the adoption of a clearcut, unequivocal enforce- 
ment plank and the nomination of dry candidates by the conven- 
tions of both parties. If such action shall be taken, the prohi- 
bition question will be entirely eliminated as a partisan political 
issue, the campaign of 1928 will be fought out on other issues, 
and, as loyal Republicans and Democrats, we would honestly 
divide and work and vote for our own party nominees. 

I will illustrate the situation by reference to the situation in 
my own Democratic party, to which my family have belonged 
since the days of Thomas Jefferson. Honorable Josephus Dan- 
iels, my brother Methodist, and a friend of many years, whose 
advocacy of prohibition has been sincere and very effective, gave 
a statement to the press on May 4, as follows: 

“The biggest issue in America to-day is to wrest the govern- 
ment from the hands of privilege and corruption. The only 
hope for that end is in a victory for the Democratic party. I 
therefore expect to support the nominee of the Houston conven- 
tion. I expect that convention to declare without equivocation 
for the sacred enforcement of prohibition and all other laws, and 
do not believe any man that they nominate can be as indifferent 
and inefficient in enforcement as Mellon has been under the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations.” 

As a Democrat, honestly and earnestly desiring the honorable 
success of the Democratic party, I shall be exceedingly glad if 
the Houston Democratic convention shall take such action as will 
make it possible to fight the approaching campaign on the 
issue of “privilege and corruption.” This can be made the issue 
by the Houston convention, and the battle be fought fairly, and 
as a good Democrat I would hope successfully, for the Demo- 
cratic party on that issue. But to do this there must be not 
only a clear-cut platform declaration, pledging the nominees of 
the party to vigorous, efficient enforcement of the prohibition 
laws, as Mr. Daniels expects, but this must be followed by the 
nomination of a candidate to stand on that platform whose utter- 
ances, acts, and records*shall be as dry as the plank adopted. 
If, however, the Houston convention should nominate to stand 
on that dry plank any man whose utterances, acts or record have 
branded him as unsympathetic with or as hostile to the prohi- 
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bition law, any man whose only hope of election is based on the 
fact that, owing to his wet record, he will receive votes of enough 
wet Republicans to secure the electoral votes of enough northern 
and eastern States which, if combined with the votes of dry 
southern States, would elect him to the Presidency; if such dry 
platform and such wet candidate should be the product of the 
Houston convention, then the greatest issue of the campaign 
would not, could not, be “privilege and corruption,” as Mr. 
Daniels and other Democrats, including myself, might desire, 
but despite all that could be done or said, the issue would be, 
not simply “Prohibition,” not simply “wet” or “dry,” but it 
would be the maintenance of moral conviction and principle as 
against desire for partisan, political victory and the spoils of 
office. 

How could the Democratic party make “privilege and corrup- 
tion” the great issue in a campaign in which the dry element in 
the party would be called upon to sell its very soul by agreeing 
to support and help elect any man whose only hope for election 
would be that his personal as well.as his official record would be 
so wet that it would secure the votes of wet Republicans in 
doubtful States. The Scriptures positively forbid the working 
together of an ox and an ass. 

If Mr. Daniels really wants the greatest issue of the campaign 
to be “privilege and corruption,” 1 beg of him to join in a per- 
sistent, unwavering, victorious effort for the adoption of a dry 
plank and the nomination of a dry candidate to stand on that 
plank at the Houston Democratic convention. 

Such action, if taken by both the Kansas City Republican 
convention and the Houston Democratic convention, will elimi- 
nate absolutely the prohibition question from the campaign, 
which all friends of prohibition most earnestly desire. 

Finally, all friends of sobriety, social betterment and good 
government, Republicans and Democrats, must let it be fully 
understood that they will unite actively to oppose the nomina- 
tion or election to public office of any candidate who is not 
positively and openly committed to a policy of vigorous, effective 
enforcement of the prohibition law by his utterances, acts, and 
records; for the strongest prohibition law enforcement plank 
would be neutralized, would be practically worthless, if its adop- 
tion by any convention should be followed by the nomination by 
that same convention of candidates whose utterances, acts or rec- 
ords had branded them as personally hostile to prohibition or 
as unwilling to operate actively to secure the effective enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Dry Southern Democrats do not believe prohibition is the 
only important issue involved in the approaching political cam- 
paign. But the opponents of the prohibition law have openly 
challenged the value and the permanence of the Highteenth 
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Amendment, have banded themselves together not only in this 
country, but throughout the world; have boldly flaunted in the 
public press the names of a number of wealthy citizens who have 
combined in an effort to secure the repeal of the law. The elec- 
tion of a wet man for the Presidency at this time would im- 
measurably strengthen the advocates of the liquor traffic and 
weaken the hands of the friends of temperance throughout the 
world and make far more difficult the work of all those who are 
trying to bring in the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
such a conflict we are no longer Republicans or Democrats, we 
are representatives of a part of the moral and religious forces of 
our great country. We must hereby pledge ourselves to united 
effort for the observance and the maintenance unimpaired of the 
greatest piece of social legislation ever adopted by any age in 
any country, which we and our fathers and mothers labored so 
earnestly and fought so persistently to secure. 


ADDRESS BY F. SCOTT McBRIDE, GEN- 
ERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ANTI- 
SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
MAY 24, 1928 


THE ISSUE—THE CONSTITUTION VS. LIQUOR 


The big question to-day having to do with the liquor problem 
is whether our Government will be able to enforce its own laws. 
The issue is the Constitution vs. Liquor. Will Constitutional 
Government prevail in its contest with outlawed liquor? Which 
is the stronger, liquor or law? To meet this question aright a 
majority of the people who made prohibition possible must be 
organized and mobilized so effectively as to place in positions of 
trust those who stand for the Constitution and the laws to make 
the Constitution effective. 

This program should begin at Washington, the seat of the 
National Government, and pulse aggressively through the veins 
of the Nation’s entire life, driving out the outlawed liquor 
traffic in the cities as well as the country. The Jones-Stalker 
Bill, now on third reading in both House and Senate, should be 
enacted. This will make it a felony to violate any one of the 
five constitutional provisions of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
These are the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation and 
exportation of intoxicating liquor. The enactment of this law 
will add dignity to the Constitution itself and will emphasize 
the seriousness of any violation of our fundamental law. 


PRINCIPLE OF PROHIBITION SETTLED 


Prohibition itself is a settled question. None of the alterna- 
tives to prohibition offered by the wets are possible. They advo- 
cate repeal, which cannot be done under constitutional govern- 
ment. The forty-six States that enthusiastically enacted the 
Highteenth Amendment are still intact—they are a part of our 
Federal Government, and an equally important reason is that 
the Nineteenth Amendment has followed the Highteenth Amend- 
ment. The women of the country will see to it that there is no 
return to the moral and economic conditions that were charac- 
teristic of the old saloon days when the pay check stopped at 
the corner saloon and the husband and father staggered home 
penniless. 

Beer and wine are sure to fail because the certain effect would 
be the return of the saloon, and no one who wants to solve the 
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alcoholic problem favors that. This method would satisfy 
neither wets nor drys. Their proposal to ignore the Constitu- 
tion and. the laws for its enforcement is nullification, and since 
the days of Washington there has been no uncertain sound by 
the leaders of our country on this question. Washington’s words 
still hold—‘“The Constitution which at any time exists until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people is 
sacredly obligatory upon all.” These facts establish prohibition 
as a policy of Government. The inherent principle of prohibition 
itself contributes toward the permanency of prohibition. Pro- 
hibition is scientifically sound, civically correct, economically 
imperative and fundamentally right. 

Prohibition has proven that it is well worth fighting for. The 
fight must be increasingly aggressive. An educational program 
must prepare the ground—must be carried on particularly among 
the young. Half of the people of the United States are twenty- 
five years of age or younger. Many of those have never known 
what the liquor traffic meant. But the forces of the country who 
believe in prohibition should be organized and mobilized in order 
to get the prohibition sentiment into action. The people must 
back up the officers. : 


ADDRESS BY MRS. ELLA A. BOOLE, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 

MAY 24, 1928 


WOMEN AND PROHIBITION 


History records the names of few women. Only the very 
great, the very good or the very bad are mentioned. The history 
of the prohibition movement, however, would be incomplete 
without full recognition of the part women have played in build- 
ing the public sentiment that finally resulted in the adoption of 
prohibition and the further work for its enforcement. 

Long before the days of the Woman’s Crusade we find groups 
of women aroused by the ravages of the drink traffic meeting to- 
gether for prayer and conference and besieging legislative halls for 
redress from such evils. 

The modern temperance movement for women began with the 
Woman’s Crusade of 1873-4. The call for the organization of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was read 
by Dr. Vincent, later Bishop Vincent, at Chautauqua, the first 
year of the Sunday School Assembly, in 1874. The meeting was 
held at Cleveland, Ohio. Sixteen States were represented and a 
platform adopted. That God was leading is plain from the 
fact that the purpose to outlaw the saloon was made clear at 
this first convention and God’s further leading was manifested 
in that in less than fifty years from that date the saloon was 
outlawed by the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. The source of power was further empha- 
sized by the resolution framed by Frances E. Willard: 

“Resolved, That, recognizing the fact that our cause is and will 
be combated by mighty, determined and relentless forces, we 
will, trusting in Him who is the Prince of Peace, meet argu- 
ment with argument, misjudgment with patience, denunciation 
with kindness and all our difficulties and dangers with prayer.” 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has made a notable 
contribution to the winning of the fight. The organization was 
extended to every city, town and village in America, and it can 
be truly said to the uttermost parts of the world, for there is a 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in each of fifty- 
one nations. 

The work began by organizing Christian women, then the 
young women and, pre-eminent in influence, the boys and girls. 
Thousands of children were enlisted in, the Juvenile Societies, 
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sometimes called “Bands of Hope,” and later “Loyal Temper- 
ance Legions.” Their slogan was “Tremble, King Alcohol, for 
we will grow up.” ‘The leaders of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union appealed to the International Sunday 
School Association to set aside one Sunday in every quarter that 
the children of the Church might be taught total abstinence and 
prohibition from the standpoint of the Word of God. These 
same leaders entered legislative halls and asked that the children 
in the public schools be instructed in the effects of alcohol and 
other narcotics in connection with the study of physiology and 
hygiene. 

These children, too, grew up. The seed-sowing of the years 
began bearing fruit. Other organizations entered the conflict 
and for a time the work of women seemed submerged, but they 
kept on working and the influence of the- Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was felt throughout the nation wherever a 
local union was established. It was well said by a college pro- 
fessor that the children of his particular community were failing 
to receive total abstinence and purity teaching because there 
was no Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in that town. 

In the campaign for National Prohibition the entire strength 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has been enlisted. 
This organization has been in the forefront in promoting every 
phase of the prohibition movement. It was Frances Willard 
who announced a great program of organization, education and 
agitation. It was Lilian M. N. Stevens who in 1911 issued 
the call for all temperance and religious organizations to unite 
with the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in the rally 
ery “On to Washington for National Constitutional Prohibition.” 
It was Anna A. Gordon who mobilized the women of the na- 
tion in a great petition to Congress for the submission of the 
prohibition amendment. 

The agitation was many-sided, for there were many depart- 
ments of work, each of which struck a blow at the liquor traffic, 
whether it was endorsed by law or the customs and habits of the 
people. There were years when the progress seemed slow, but, 
like a slow moving glacier, the movement gathered momentum. 

The campaign of education was carried on in every community 
by means of public meetings, medal contests, institutes, conven- 
tions, and the distribution of literature. In every effort to cur- 
tail the liquor traffic or lessen its evils, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union had an active and definite part, whether it 
was the reformation of the drunkard, a campaign for no-license 
or local option, or a movement for statewide prohibition. 

Its members worked for Woman Suffrage because they saw in 
the ballot a weapon to use against the liquor traffic. Suffrage 
did not come until after prohibition, so men gave us this 
beneficent law, but the ballot, also given by men, gave women 
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an opportunity to share in keeping the Eighteenth Amendment 
and its enforcement code. 

The work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union con- 
tinues. One hundred seventy thousand new members have been 
added within the last three years and our combined strength 
in the United States is six hundred thousand. The whole organ- 
ization is being mobilized in work for law enforcement. It is our 
conviction that allegiance to the Constitution means observance 
of the law, as well as standing back of officials in the performance 
of their duty and securing adequate legislation. To this end we 
publish a weekly paper, the Union Signal, maintain a publishing 
house, which prepares up-to-date literature, send speakers into 
the field, provide for a representative at Washington, and send 
out field workers to stimulate and strengthen unions already es- 
tablished, and organize in new communities. 

Our appeal for membership is especially to Christian women, 
and we ask of the ministers. of the country co-operation in the 
effort to mobilize the public sentiment for good citizenship. 

While the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union maintains 
its place of leadership in promoting law observance and law 
enforcement, we are glad to record that other women’s organiza- 
tions are standing back of this same program. The Women’s 
Missionary Societies, through their executive bodies, have taken 
a strong stand for law enforcement; the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Young Women’s Christian Association, and the 
League of Women Voters speak in no uncertain terms on the 
necessity of citizens standing back of this great law. No more 
dramatic moment ever occurred in the biennial convention of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs than in the convention at Los 
Angeles two years ago, when the law enforcement resolution was 
endorsed by a delegate from every State, and adopted with great 
enthusiasm. 

The women want prohibition and they want law enforcement. 

Prohibition is a constructive program on the part of the Goy- 
ernment to promote public health, public morals and the na- 
tion’s finances. yen improperly enforced it has accomplished 
more than any other method heretofore tried in déaling with the 
liquor problem. The remedy for lax enforcement is observance 
of the law on the part of the individual citizen from a sense of 
patriotism and the enforcement of this law by officials elected 
and appointed for this purpose who recognize their responsibility 
for the enforcement of this law, as of every other law, and recog- 
nize it as a part of their oath of allegiance to the Constitution. 

The Eighteenth Amendment is, however, as much the 
woman’s law as the Nineteenth. What can we do about it? We 
can obey it! Is it possible, when we recall the misery of women, 
the result of the legalized liquor traffic, that patriotic men and 
women will hesitate for a moment in obeying the law? Does it 
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mean sacrifice? Then let us obey it, counting the gain to our 
country beyond comparison. It is not difficult to secure obedience 
on the part of the child when the mind of the parent and his 
mind are as one. It is when they differ that parental authority 
must rule. 

The prohibition law was adopted after due consideration. It 
was not put over on the American people. It was put over by 
the American people. It was ratified by 92 legislative bodies in 
46 States. No other amendment was ever endorsed by so many 
States or by so many legislative bodies. On American soil 
American laws must rule and the good citizen obeys the laws of 
his country, whatever his personal opinions or likes may be. 

Prohibition is the policy of the United States Government. It 
is the best method yet tried of dealing with the drink habit and 
drink traffic. We have not yet received full benefit of the law, 
not on account of the character of the law, but on account of 
lack of observance and lax enforcement. 

Prohibition is the most talked about question in American 
politics to-day and the whole world is watching America, for 
the whole world sees that the drink traffic is fraught with evils, 
and other nations are trying to solve them. 

The time has come when political parties should declare in no 
uncertain language their policy on the subject of prohibition and 
its enforcement. They do not hesitate to declare their attitude 
on the tariff, whether for protection or revenue; they will state 
their position on farm relief, on international relations, and 
other questions, and the policy endorsed is expected to win votes. 

Platforms represent principles. While there are many topics 
on which a political party declares itself, loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is essential, and, in view of the con- 
tinued agitation for the modification of the Highteenth Amend- 
ment, a platform should state the attitude of the party on the 
question of law enforcement, and on any phase of the prohibition 
question calling for consideration. 

The candidates should be representative men and women of 
character and ability. They should observe the letter and spirit 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, which they may be called upon 
to enforce. They should observe the law, whether charged with 
responsibility for enforcement or not, for a public office is a 
public trust for which clear brains and steady nerves are essen- 
tial. They should have special fitness for the position for which 
they are candidates. Enforcement should be placed in the 
hands of the undoubted friends of prohibition. 

Prohibition came before the ballot was given to women, but 
women will use the 19th Amendment to enforce the 18th. 

Ours is a government by political parties and the demand for 
dry planks in party platforms is the demand not only of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, but of the Woman’s 
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National Committee for Law Enforcement—many of the mem- 
bers of both organizations are Republicans—and of the Woman’s 
Democratic Committee for Law Enforcement, whose members 
are all Democrats, and of the young people of the churches repre- 
sented in the United Society of Christian Endeavor, which 
number both Republicans and Democrats. 

Women join with the men in all the churches and in all other 
temperance organizations in the demand for dry planks in party 
platforms. Given a platform that represents principles, and can- 
didates of ability who, by personal practice and conviction, sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, the women will vote, 
and vote right. 

Women worked to win prohibition and they can be depended 
upon to help enforce it. 


BALLOTS 
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Besides the ballots reported in the above table, votes were 
received on the first ballot for Bishops, as follows: 

L. H. Bugbee, 19; E. F. Tittle, 15; E, G. Cutshall, 14; Frank 
Court, 13; Arba Martin, 13; O. W. E. Cook, 12; F. HE. Moss- 
man, 12; W. E. Shaw, 12; J. E. Skillington, 12; H. S. Hamil- 
ton, 11; W. A; C. Hughes, -11;-W. W. Weller, 10; J. W. 
Holland, 9; E. L. Mills, 9; E. M. Antrim, 8; F. C. Hiselen, 8; 
A. A. Parker, 8; J. M. Walker, 8; F. R. Bayley, 6; Cameron 
Harmon, 6; G. W. Henson, 6; H. L. Jacobs, 6. 

The following persons received five votes each: H. D. Bisbee, 
Tully C. Knowles, J. W. Langdale, John H. Race, C. B. Stuntz, 
Harry EK. Woolever. 

The following persons received five votes each: R. D. Bisbee, 
Benson Baker, J. I. Bartholomew, S. M. Bowles, R. N. Brooks, 
J. R. Chitambar, W. J. Davidson, R. E. Diffendorfer, Walter 
R. Fruit, T. W. Jeffrey, F. H. Otto Melle, L. C. Wright. 3. 

The following persons received three votes each: C. K. Car- 
penter, W. B. Farmer, C. O. Ford, J. R. Gettys, W. E. Gunby, 
J. L. Hillman, H. A. Keck, E. D. Kohlstedt, H. G. Leonard, 
E. J. Lockwood, W. H. McMaster, Allan MacRossie, R. E. Mer- 
rill, Frank Neff, G. B. Oxnam, S. L. Parish, A. P. Shaw, E. 8. 
Tipple. . 

The following persons received two votes each: O. H. Alli- 
son, O. W. Auman, R. C. Baker, T. S. Brock, Frank Cole, A. E. 
Craig, M. A. Dawber, J. A. Dickman, M. N. English, Jacob 
Finger, H. A. Field, W. H. Ford, C. E. Goodwin, D. H. Har- 
gis, I. M. Hargett, Otto Hauser, H. C. Howard, Hugh Kennedy, 
A. H. Kirk, H. F. Lee, L. L. Loofbourow, F. W. Mueller, Warren 
Neff, I. B. Schreckengast, F. G. H. Stevens, John Thompson, 
J. S. Ulland, G. G. Valentyne, J. G. Wilson. 

The following persons received one vote each: Ray Allen, 
J. M. Arters, J. KE. Baker, J. S. Baker, F. E. Mossman, C. C. 
Beckman, J. EH. Bowers, J. E. Bowes, H. W. Burgan, A. 
A. Brown, J. W. Bushnell, J. J. Bunting, F. H. Bunton, 
J. R. Caffyn, 8. J. Clarkson, H. H. Crane, C. L. Debow, J. H. 
Denney, F. A. Diekman, T. E. Diekman, J. A. Diefen- 
dorf, G. S. Douglas, E. A. Durham, J. F. Edwards, L. C. 
HKdwards, J. H. Evans, W. H. Finch, C. C. Hall, E. J. Ham- 
mond, J. Phelps Hand, L. O. Hart, E. R. Heckman, E. J. 
Helms, D. F. Helms, M. T. J. Howard, A. Hewitt, Will Huff, 
F. M. Larkin, Handel Lee, A. J. Loeppert, G. W. Lewis, 
Elmer F. Lund, R. N. Mason, J. H. McDonald, J. W. McFall, 
Waldo Miller, A. J. Mitchell, E. M. Moore, J. Z. Moore, A. E. 
Monger, F. M. Mossman, W. A. Murphree, C. T. Notson, H. A. 
Ofstie, A. E. Piper, A. L. Ryan, A. R. Salmon, D. R. Shaw, 
Walter Sherman, I. B. Skagengast, H. J. Sloan, J. P. Sloan, 
B. F. Smith, H. G. Smith, G. H. Spencer, W. L. Stidger, F. 
D. Stone, B. L. Story, J. W. R. Sumwalt, L. H. Sweetland, 
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R. F. Wade, W. M. Wade, W. Walar, R. J. Ward, Ralph W. 
Ward, A. M. Wells, Waldo Wells, W. Westcott, C. T. Wilson, L. 
D. Woodmansee, George Weemer. 


II. Muisstonary BisHopP 


Potak number: of ballots Cast ov. j.1h0-6 fe ocscTosc 760 
Wereckive TOallOte ye vn et cas 0 
Total number of ballots counted............... 760 
Wepessary t0 elect. .< ts SU Ls te aloo nd seen 507 
Buwin: Palees, 2.8.8 SPCae a he 739 
eM SP OONCT HRI b NARI. «eres. cote waan Gis Ids 16 
(TE es LI 2 bt oe 2 
Rosso aiceTol mie etki ard 5 oc Sak sk ahead th it 
Me Wei oe Ae KA a, acs © 0s Frepau ened Be 1 
Na eR COR rg A en gw epn 1 
III. PusiisHine AGENTS 
‘otat Hamper. OL ballots, castows 3 oes. se 671 
Wetective pallotsic oe ee ee es be 1 
Total number of ballots counted........0..... 670 
Mecessaty tO elects Fes 6 pone wees o eEUI Tt 336 
John’ ER: “Race. 2... Seti 21g oi, Ta, 663 
CEC, Douglass Poe PPLE S Fans wow o EPS OT 663 
CeCe iar lcliarnepens ert eee eee ts Fac B28 648 
IME apEeeS CL Wa LUZ Aas oir cereal uskone @ vie ac. cee eins 6 
| Rae le US aie Sec Ranier iat a ee aire EM 5 
De eV OCY Petite cael anes. Aro dioniias «+. ae « 4 
ire pei COD Gar aee CNet og once socae 4 
ee ee ete con eer, ee ee tee ee 2 
eRe erenOtter ts ee cee ere Soe ee 2 


The following have received one vote each: R. S. Cushman, 
G. W. Babcock, W. A. C. Hughes, R. H. Hughes, A. G. Judd, 
W. A. Keve, G. F. Minor, L. W. Munhall, F. G. H. Stevens, 
George H. Spencer, A. W. Shamel, H. P. Sloan, J. Tunnicliffe. 


IV. CorresponpING SECRETARIES 
1. Board of Foreign Missions 


Total numberof ballots cast.......... ser ees > val, 
IMETECHI Me DALLOTS Mere hae | torres weheds 5-0 fetta’ 2 
Total number of ballots counted.............. 715 
iNGcessaty -LOeleeh res 28 ua oss, cialis os.'= = ygetd whe 358 
J-R= Wd wardsee 3) 0209 Ww ene ee Be 576 
Re aaeitendGriers.swkk «x iow aw wiser cheeuaaa. 546 
PeESs Cushman ae atx avs oa abe peer 287 
Oe Wiehitar. oe itniss exten Hed alana ne eee 12 
PAe AR Parker behets oats SRM eich RR 2 


Rea Mertiy. tess Cora wih a 2 
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The following received one vote each: L. M. Edwards, C. 
E. Goodwin, G. B. Oxnam, Wallace MacMullen, F. B. Fisher, 
Byron H. Wilson, W. S. Bovard. 


2. Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 


Total number or oalots:caste ees ee VG. 
Netectiver ballots ee eee ee ae 1 
Total number of ballots counted.............. 716 
INGCESSaTYStO CLEC Os esc mene att eines. ee 359 
BY De Rohistedt. a0 “tae ea ee ee ee 635 
Byron He: Walsow * > 242s. Na ate ole Soe Te 71 
Was Bruit seers ear ioe eae eee ee 2 
dss Riabdwards> tacts ceenws Se aS 2 
We SicBovard sy 272 Pesnteen AES. ee ee 2 


The following received one vote each: A. J. Kynett, W. J. 
Davidson, E. Edwards, M. E. Gilbert, J. H. McDonald. 


3. Board of Education 


otal number of. ballotsseast. 245.4. «dae 717 
Detectiveiballotees ee ee eee 0 
Total number of ballots counted.............. rally 
Weressary-toselecty ov. ot ee ORE 359 
Wes. Bovatdewas J. i4- sce ae eee 681 
Wis dit Davidcome Siadie Meee cb ee eee 22 
Aa rocket samme , ieee: EE ee eee 53 
Rene: Mossman: 05.7 2 3 ee eR ae es 2 


The following received one vote each: F. C. Hiselen, T. C. 
Hargrave, W. B. Farmer, E. D. Kohlstedt, H. P. Sloan, J. B. 
Hingeley, H. L. Seaton, Helen Kim. 


4. Board of Pensions and Relief 


Total number of ballots cast...... T1845 4688 
Defective pallots4"*. 7 ot se 2 0 0 
Total number of ballots counted... %15 584 688 
Necessary to-elect:\). wncaie hn bs 358 293 345 
> D. Hingeley? a5 * ty; ene eee 230 §=258 ~=8.16 
WS) Brockeeicoes (Bt: 218) Sh = eee 183 6 

iW; } Bie Harmengh4: see ee 173.2207 1366 
Co'Oscar:Ford: :2::3a227:28:)%2) 1% 


OLGMEW ells .3. Miia: ae 


sesh. Gottveiue s Ala kic, metus 
ML. Wi. Sullivan a3... otiaaetogne. de 
George H. Speticer a ik. J). 23. Ag 
HDs Balmoritrry 145 0, Ry hee 


Ballots 1749 


Byron H. Wilson. sousyV) as. 1 

ULE Ean) aan eee RR Pot sy 1 

Deets gee BPINCT fe ois va... 53s en BIG 1.8 1 

WV Harmen. 6 ..c)ecteriad . DOTBLOD a 

WW. .W... Farmer... ....s...0 S91G0s, p2.% 1 ign 

IW cates asa INCE etn arts nn ee 1 2 

V. EpITors 
The Methodist Review 

Whole number’ ballots cast... 22 22 280 5 BYES he) | Ts 693 
Wimber detective Dallote. >. 7 0 ee ee PSG TSC TILL 0 
Total mumber ballots counted. +s roe cee oe 693 
Number votes necessary to choice........5...000.0 0: 347 

George Elliott—460. 

C. S. Doney—162. 
O. L. Joseph—62. 
The Christian Advocate 
Whole number ballots cast...) 00... .. $689 
Number defective ballots.../......0/0--lenuet .f 0 
Motalemaumbensbpallors= coumtedas ete ee none 689 
Number votes necessary to cholce.....:..:......0-. 345 

J. R. Joy—678. 

Western Christian Advocate 

Whole number-of ballots castinns 01 7inaesoan 2aley 2: 689 
Number defective ballots............ ehh .t 0 
Motalemumber ballots: counteds: |. h3<ca5 s «seen ds 689 
Number votes, necessary to choice. ......5...4..000. 345 

EK. C. Wareing—681. 

Western. Christian Advocate (Southern Edition) 
Whole number of ballots cast... 0. cere eee 691. 
Numberndefectiverballots:...2 5.04... Gb&-omwea. ob 0 
Total: number ballots counted... . .@24%.--sairewanta. oe 691 
Number votes necessary to choice...... 03-8. .@ 346 

J. M. Melear—682. 
Der Christliche A pologete 
WRole. number. ballots cast... .. 24%. stalled sovnin. 696 
Wumber defective ballots......... #tallid .27tinelsb. 74 10 
Total number. ballots counted.....0) ¢6..0. ee. uans 696 
Number votes necessary to choice...............5. 349 


A. J. Bucher—690. 
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Northwestern Christian Advocate 


Whole number ballots cast ..)..0.1.2..:-ctecstueeeseeLeees 689 
Number defective. ballots. (c2-........c:..ss<-.hnatnie eon % 0 
Total. number ballots counted.........:........ clothes - 3 689 
Number votes necessary to choice..............0.. 345 


D. B. Brummitt—682. 


Central Christian Advocate 


Whole number ballotsa¢asthjnctisti-aam.......--- 693 
INmmber sdetective” Dallotss. sai Le saa brceten eee 0 
Motalenumber palloce COUMted a). ae Eee ea et eee 693 
Number votes necessary to choice................., 347 


C. B. Spencer—686. 


California Christian Advocate 


Whole:number ballots cast......./.. .efeiNLoz0 bs 688 
Number: defective challotee2) ck Ma wativens.5. <5 «os 0 
Total:number ballotsscotintted silet.AG. aes. ......... 688 
Number votes necessary to choice................. 345 


EH. P. Dennett—679. 


Pacific Christian Advocate 


Wholejnumber:ballots.cast.... 05.2. 239 Se 690 
INK waco oxen ClSureoutes RUNGE, 63 sce kee esac accunvecc 0 
Total number ballots! counted). wiateo ils... .... 690 
Number votes necessary to choice..............0005 346 


BE. L. Mills—684. 


Southwestern Christian Advocate 


Whole number ballots cast. . 2... 2. A07 ee os 694 
Wamiber ‘défective: ballots. Gal. .% <706 3 $e eee ee 0 
Total number’ ballots counted)! ) $s vpseaas bores) 694 
Number votes necessary to choice........ceeeeeeeee 348 


L. H. King—445. 
S. E. Grannum—159. 
W. S. Chinn—69. 
J. B. F. Shaw—16. 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 


Whole number ballots cast... . . Jaws eialied oaslccue. 687 
Number defective ballots............. Hovtiosiah ve 0 
Total number ballots counted............... Sierra. 687% 
Number votes necessary to choice..............0005 344 


R. B. Urmy—676. 


Ballots ea bs 


* 


Church School Publications 


Whole, number ballots.castwar: sasices oe Seles s 689 
NGMbemdetective. ballOLsumest see este eRe ti eee 0 
‘Tosalenumbersballotsscountediey. este eittsn oe cee cee 689 
Number of votes necessary to choice............... 345 


H. H. Meyer—416. 
J. M. Canse—262. 


The Epworth Herald 


Winolemnumberspallotgncastem ns eet eles 689 
Nigmber detectiverballots.a-. ia dies reasd a0. fetoncch « 0 
Total number. ballots counted ach. [aides - cdicce Rais « 689 
Number votes necessary to choice................. 345 


W. E. J. Gratz—683. 


SERVICE APPROPRIATE TO THE CELE- 
BRATION OF THE SPIRITUAL BIRTH- 
DAY OF JOHN WESLEY, MAY 24, 1928 


PROGRAM 


Bishop Joseph F. Berry: Shall we join heartily in singing 
hymn No. 355, after which Dr. George Elliott, editor of the 
Methodist Review, will lead us in a brief prayer. 


Prayer By Dr. GEorGE ELLIOTT 


O Lord, our heavenly Father, we are thine because thou hast 
made us; thine because thy providence has preserved us; thine 
because thou hast bought us with a great price, even the blood of 
Jesus Christ. May we be thine, because now we may rest in 
thee. We beseech thee that thou mayest lead us this day, and 
every day through Pentecost, that the divine Spirit may become, 
and our bodies become, a habitation of the Spirit, and our lives 
be inspired by the heavenly Spirit. Come thou, O breath of God, 
and breathe upon us, if not by a rushing mighty sound, at 
least by some still small voice which shall speak to our hearts 
and souls even as our father in God, John Wesley, felt many 
years ago; and may these hearts of ours be warmed by the divine 
Spirit, receive the fire of God that shall purify all our unclean- 
ress, and put power into all our weakness. Grant, O Lord, that 
we may indeed become thine utterly, and grant that here to-day 
we may receive from on high, from the ascended Lord, thy 
promise of his last word. ‘“‘When ye receive power from the 
Holy Spirit ye shall be witnesses of me.” God grant that every- 
one in our Church to-day may be a true witness of an experi- 
ence like that of our father, the great John Wesley, and may we 
hereafter go forth in the power of the Spirit to live and walk and 
talk in the Spirit. And grant that thus thy Kingdom may come 
and thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Lord grant 
that our hearts may become the throne of the risen Christ. Now 
we leave ourselves on the floor at the throne of thine altar, that 
God’s fire may come down to us as it came down to John 
Wesley. And may we go on as witnesses of it throughout all the 
world. We ask in Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Bishop: Dr. Melle, of Germany, will read to us briefly 
the historical record around which our thoughts and prayer and 
faith shall center this hour. 
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ReMARkKS BY Rev. F. H. Orro Mriie 


One hundred and ninety years ago, on the 24th day of May, 
1738, the spiritual birthday of John Wesley occurred—and I 
think we can say the birthday of Methodism. It is very appro- 
priate, therefore, for this General Conference, which represents 
such a large part of Wesley’s children, to spend an hour of 
meditation in remembrance of a day which kindled the fire of 
the greatest religious revival since the Reformation. I have 
been asked to state the historical facts about this day. We all 
know them and it is only necessary to have our thoughts and our 
feelings and our hearts turned back to that glorious day, which 
meant so much to John Wesley and to the world, and I think 
there is no better way for doing this than to read the words of 
John Wesley himself as he describes the experience of this day 
in this great book of his (to be compared with Augustine’s “Con- 
fession” ), his Journal. 

“In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Alders- 
gate-street, where one was reading Luther’s preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he 
was describing the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance 
was given me that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death. I began to pray with 
all might for those who had in a more especial manner despite- 
fully used me and persecuted me. I then testified openly to all 
there what I now first felt in my heart. But it was not long 
before the enemy suggested, “This cannot be faith; for where is 
thy joy? Then was I taught that peace and victory over sin 
are essential to faith in the Captain of our salvation; but that, 
as to the transports of joy that usually attend the beginning of it, 
especially in those who have mourned deeply, God sometimes 
giveth, sometimes withholdeth them, according to the counsels of 
his own will.” 

He does not mention what was read from the preface to the 
Romans by Martin Luther. But I think we agree with some 
historian that it was the following words which were read that 
evening by a layman in this society. 

“But Faith is a work of God in us which transforms us and 
makes us to be born again of God and puts to death the old 
man in us and makes of us entirely new men in Heart, Courage, 
Thought and all our powers bringing upon us the Holy Spirit. 
' “Oh, it is such a living, moving, active, mighty thing, this 

Faith. that it is impossible that it should not constantly accom- 
_ plish good. Faith is a vital, fearless confidence in the Grace of 
God, having such assurance that a man will die a thousand times 
for it. And such a confidence and understanding of the Grace 


« 
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of God makes one glad, determined and happy toward God and 
all his creatures, which is the work of the Holy Spirit through 
Faith.” 

I want to add, my brethren, this experience of a living faith, 
of the assurance of the Holy Spirit, was not only felt by Wesley 
alone that evening. He preached this gospel and it was felt 
by thousands upon thousands and by millions upon millions 
of people, and I hope that this fire that was kindled that eve- 
ning will spread even through this General Conference of 1928. 

Four stanzas of Hymn No. 375, “Jesus, Thine All Victorious 
Love,” were sung. 

Bishop Berry: We are to have two addresses of twenty min- 
utes each. The first address will be delivered by Dr. F. A. De- 
Maris, pastor of First Church, Asbury Park, New Jersey. The 
second address by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, of India. 


Appress oF Rev. F. A. DeMaris 


This to me has been a very spiritual Conference. We began 
right. The Holy Communion was on the program the opening 
morning ; and as we began that holy service, this great hall was 
transformed immediately into a Church of the Most High. 
On the walls of my church there is hanging a picture of the Holy 
Supper, the Last Supper. When I saw these forty Bishops, more 
or less, on this platform that morning, saw these men of God ad- 
ministering the communion to themselves and to us, I visualized 
anew that Thursday night in Passion Week when the Lord Christ 
instituted this great Sacrament for the Church of Christ. 

Then the morning addresses, in our devotional half hour, have 
been of unusual merit. This is my third General Conference— 
Saratoga Springs, Springfield, Kansas City. And as far as I 
am a judge, we have had more delegates in their places in the 
morning hour than at either of the other two. 

We have had a good time religiously, thank God. And by 
your vote we have set aside this morning hour to stop tearing 
out our machinery for a little while and to get more steam in 
the boiler. And I pray God this may be so. 

One hundred ninety years ago, Dr. Melle said it was, 
John Wesley felt his own heart strangely warmed. He began to 
pray at once for his enemies. Then he arose and testified. Then 
so glad was he of his new found experience, that, like Andrew, . 
he first found his brother lying on a sick bed, and went into 
that presence with a few of his friends and told Charles what 
he had in his own heart. 

Charles had experienced the same joy and the same warm 
heart seventy-two hours before John. On the flat of his back 
there in the sick bed Charles led them in singing a hymn that 
he had composed two days before. There in the sick room, 
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there in the audience chamber of God, was that very remarkable 
service of John and Charles, the first after John had his heart 
on fire with the love of God. He had experienced what Paul was 
pleading for in the twelfth of First Corinthians, where he says, 
“Covet earnestly the best gifts, yet show I unto you a more 
excellent way.” Then, friends, that great psalm of love, the 
thirteenth of First Corinthians, that psalm of holy passion, that 
psalm of a holy sacrifice, that psalm of supreme achievement, and 
I come this morning in this rather difficult task for me, I con- 
fess, to say to this great gathering of world-wide Methodists 
that in my humble opinion the thing that we most need in our 
great denomination to-day is a hot heart before God. We have 
had a quadrennium of more or less fault-finding within our own 
ranks. We have declared that the Centenary has been more or 
less responsible, that the World Service has been more or less 
responsible, and I have heard in some localities stones, have seen 
them thrown at the Board of Bishops, but I say this morning 
before you and before God that I was never so proud of the 
leaders of our Church as this very morning. I thought that 
morning when Bishop Oldham was here speaking about the 
Christ of the Andes, that the Methodist Church wouldn’t go very 
far astray if they should place the bronze statue of William F. 
Oldham in the Andes near the Christ statue that stands there 
to-day. And I thought when Bishop Wilson gave up his task of 
reading that great document, the quadrennial address, if that 
should prove to be his swan song—and I prayed God it would not 
be—if it were, it would stand perchance before the world as one 
of the greatest documents perhaps ever written by any Episco- 
pal Board in all the annals of history. And I say this morning 
it is time to stop throwing stones at these men, time to inquire 
in our own hearts if the trouble is not a little bit nearer home. 
I think the time has come in our denomination when we are 
almost afraid of being called an emotional denomination. 

A few years ago a great gathering of Methodists and other 
denominational leaders met in Philadelphia and planned for a 
union revival service, and they were discussing the evangelist. 
Somebody said, “Don’t get so and so, he is too emotional.” 
Then Floyd Tompkins, that great Christian statesman and 
leader, an Episcopal rector, arose and said, “Gentlemen, if you 
take emotionalism out of your religion you have a mighty cold, 
dead and formal thing, and I move you, sir, that this evangelist 
who has been declared emotional be invited to come to the City 
of Philadelphia.” And he came and almost transformed the 
city. 
The great University of Pennsylvania, of which I was once a 
student, was having an epidemic of suicides, and a faculty meet- 
ing was called, and it was said, “What can we do to stop the 
suicide mania?” And the leader of that great school said, “Let 
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us send for Billy Sunday.” They brought that great leader out 
to the University of Pennsylvania, and more than 1,700 students 
walked down the sawdust trail and the suicide mania stopped at 
once and, I pray God, for all time.” 

A little more emotionalism in our Methodism would not hurt 
us a bit. Some time ago I was asked to speak in a Baptist 
Church in Newark, of four hundred members. Their annual 
budget is $40,000, $30,000 for missions and $10,000 for current 
expenses. I arose to preach and I will declare to you to-day 
that I had more amens in that Baptist Church in the city of 
Newark with a budget of $40,000 a year, $30,000 of which went 
to missions, than I have had in almost any church of my long 
pastorate. What was the secret of it? A great spiritual organi- 
zation that will not let anyone come into its choir unless that 
one is a professed follower of Jesus Christ, and a great world 
vision on the missionary line, $30,000 of which goes to that 
great purpose; and in the last three years they have given more 
than $100,000 for missions—a single church of 400 members of 
the Baptist denomination. 

O Methodists, let’s not lose our triumph; let’s put a little 
more fire into things. I haven’t heard a hallelujah since I came 
to Kansas City, except when they sang the Hallelujah Chorus. 
That used to fill our Methodist mouths perfectly. I am not 
pleading for froth or foam, but I am pleading for that old-time 
fire this morning that sets things all aflame for God; and let’s 
not forget that the Methodist Church is lying nearby. 

John Wesley paid the price. He was long days and months 
struggling for this heart power, and he says that morning, the 
twenty-fourth, with that passage, “Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God,” he looked forward with eager yearning to the 
experience which he found at 8:45 that night. He paid the 
price. Olive Schreiner tells about an: artist who painted such 
pictures that all the painters came to find out where he got his 
pigments and his canvas and his brush. But he kept on painting, 
and the longer he painted the paler he became. And Olive 
Schreiner says after a while, when he came to his climax in 
painting, they found him one morning dead, and they opened 
his heart and found he had been painting from his own heart. His 
life-blood had gone into his production. And I would to God 
to-day that the great Methodist Church, of which I am only a 
humble part, would see to it that in these days we put our hearts 
into our tasks. I listened to what Bishop Hughes said here 
when he said we have three times as many students in the higher 
institutions of learning than any other Protestant group on 
earth. I said “Thank God.” For I know what long years of 
struggle means for an education after a man has been hindered 
in lis early life. But if this be all, then we have only ashes in 
our grasp; but if in the great Methodist Church of ours there 
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is heart power that makes all the people believe that we are in 
close touch with the Son of God, we shall go on in our mission 
toward the conquest of the world. 

We had crossed over the North Sea and sailed up along the 
coast of Holland, and came out at Antwerp. It was the morning 
of the Fourth of July, 1913. Just as we came to the wharf at 
Antwerp we saw the great war vessel, the Illinois, tied to the 
wharf. There were one hundred of her crew lounging around 
the rail in holiday attire. Every one on our little vessel wore the 
American flag on the lapel of his coat. Just as we came opposite 
this great war vessel we began to sing, “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee.” I confess to you we\sing it a little differently over there 
from the way we do here. We pull out all the tremolo stops 
when we sing it three thousand or four thousand miles from 
home. And as we began to sing “My Country,” every Jackie 
on the Illinois seemed to be alert with interest. They pulled 
to the masthead two large American flags, then a hundred 
little flags on a single line, and dipped them in our honor. Then 
every Jackie put his right hand on the left shoulder of the man 
in front of him, and in a perfect delirium of joy rushed to and 
fro in one solid phalanx on the deck. I never knew I was an 
American before that; I had paid taxes and voted, but I never 
knew until then that the American flag was in my heart. And I 
looked for a moment through my tears, glanced around at all 
the men in the group, and there wasn’t a dry-eyed one in the 
party. And I said to myself before God, “When I return to 
my little home, God helping me, I am going to be as enthusiastic, 
or more so, for the white flag of the Cross of Christ as I now am 
for the Stars and Stripes.” I found the flag in my heart; and 
like that man dying, who said to the surgeon, “Probe a little 
deeper, you will find the Emperor there. Probe a little deeper 
and you will find the flag of my country in my heart.” But 
deeper than that is the white flag of the Cross of Christ, and 
before God I am going to be as enthusiastic, or more so, for the 
white flag of Jesus Christ as | am for the Stars and Stripes. 

O for more power in Methodism. Let’s get away from a 
formality; let’s go again to the old landmarks; let’s pray God 
until the heavens shall open and a revival shall come upon 
our Methodism that shall mean much to the conquest of Jesus 
Christ through generations. 


ADDRESS OF Dr. H. STANLEY JONES 


I approach with you this hour with an undertone of responsi- 
bility, knowing that probably this hour will fix a good deal the 
future of our lives and our Church. John Wesley, before the 
warming of his heart took place, was an ordinary minister of 
the Gospel. I suppose he had been looked upon as an exceed- 
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ingly earnest man, sufficiently earnest to guide him across the sea 
and to share his faith with others. He got there and found that 
what he had was not sufficient to match against the need with 
which he came in contact. The whole thing rested back upon 
his experience of God there in Georgia, and John Wesley did not 
have enough to match against that hour. He came back as 
earnest still, but baffled; what we would call a good man, but 
engaged more or less in the things that were baffling him, strain- 
ing to be religious. Then something happened in that hour, 
when that thing that we call the warming of the heart took place. 
Seemingly nothing took place. You could not weigh it, you 
could not tell what had happened. But Lecky, the historian, 
looks at it and says that there was a national epoch in the 
history of England in that hour. 

It was a national epoch in the history of England when John 
Wesley’s heart was finally warmed in that meeting house. He 
went out. Now, the whole situation in England rested back 
upon his experience of God. Was he able to stand up under it? 
He was. He had something now that he could match against 
the problems of the men in the mines, and the men in uni- 
versity circles. Something had happened that day. 

Now, to-day the whole world situation is resting back upon 
what we call our experience of God. I dare say this Methodist 
Episcopal Church can go on fighting certain great battles by 
the impact of the momentum we have gained through the years. 
But look what has happened. Throughout the world there is a 
deeper demand upon us to-day than ever before. This age of 
young people has been studying along the lines of scientific 
inquiry. It has created a tremendous upset, but it has also 
created one thing, a passion to know the truth, a passion for 
fact, a passion for reality. That young age turns down and 
looks at us and says to us without any blinking, “Have you got 
reality? Have you found something that can hold us steady 
amidst the swirl of things and give us what we need now?” That 
is a big test at this hour. 

Look what is happening across the seas. Here is the great non- 
Christian world loosed from its moorings—literally hundreds of 
millions of them. They turn to us as religious men and say to 
us, “Is there sufficient reality in your religion to match against 
our need?” ‘They say: “For God’s sake, tell us, and tell us in a 
way that will go to the deep of our need. Abroad and at home 
there is resting back upon the spiritual life of our Church the 
heaviest burden, probably, that has ever rested upon a 
Church. Can we match against this world need the spiritual 
life that we have at this hour. Don’t answer that lightly. I 
am not too certain that we have enough to match against the 
hour that has dawned on us in the Hast. I am not certain that 
our hands are steady enough and our hearts filled enough and 
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our lives abandoned enough to grapple with the older nations 
and bring them to the Son of God. 

Complacency? I do not feel it as I look at the young people 
of our land to-day. And to-day I ask you not to celebrate an an- 
niversary but to seek an experience. I do not ask you to clap 
your hands in regard to what John Wesley has done; I ask you 
this: As God matched John Wesley against the need of England 
and saved her to the leadership of the world, is not God asking 
that he be able to match this Church against the need of this 
hour? Are we able? JI am not certain. Some time ago I was 
in Straits Settlement and saw men fishing in rice fields. Right 
alongside the great ocean they were fishing in rice fields in about 
six inches of water for tiny little fish. And there was the great 
rolling ocean behind them! TI said, “O God, ofttimes we have 
been fishing in rice fields, doing little trivial things, when some 
great ocean was close to us, the great Deep of God. And some- 
times as I have sat in this General Conference and have listened, 
again and again I have seen the figure of the rice fields come up, 
and found myself saying, “We are fishing in rice fields when 
God would have us go out into the Deep and do something big 
for Him.” I have sat before the non-Christian world in the 
deepest searching of heart I have ever had, in this last four years. 
We have sat down with the leaders of the non-Christian world; 
and I knew that when we called them and undertook to ask 
them what religion meant to them in experience, and I knew 
that resting back upon our experience was that whole situation 
—I said to myself, “My God, what have we got? Is it real? 
Can we match it against this hour?” Here are men that are 
confused and need power and need God. We had to skip every- 
thing of this verbal terminology that had come down through 
its own momentum. Unless there was a sound living reality we 
knew we were at a loss. The world asks us at this hour whether 
we have a sound living experience with God. For we shall go 
as far in the future as our experience with God will allow 
us to go, and no further. As Wesley went as far into that 
situation as his experience of God allowed him to go, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church will go as far in the spiritual hfe of 
this nation as its spiritual life will allow us to go. It is de- 
termined by what we are within. Take away that experience 
that John Wesley had there, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
withers up. Put it there and you have the passion, the momen- 
tous movement, something that this world cannot do without. 

We had not gone far in our round table conferences before 
we smiled and said, “What we are doing here is nothing but a 
Methodist class meeting applied to the non-Christian situation.” 
We found that the same thing had been taken over into their 
lives and they were testifying what religion meant to them in 
personal experience. We will not outgrow the necessity of the 
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John Wesley experience nor will we sophisticate ourselves away 
from what took place there. When the Methodist Episcopal 
Church stops putting deep, lasting emphasis upon the new birth 
and the deeper work of grace that John Wesley calls holiness of 
heart—if we in any way let that glow dim or take up with any of 
its sharp alternatives—we are giving up the heritage God has 
raised us up to share with the world. 

Take the five kingdoms—the mineral kingdom, the veg- 
etable kingdom, the animal kingdom, the kingdom of man, 
the Kingdom of God. We stand here feeling the pressure 
of this higher Kingdom of God upon us. We feel that 
somehow, some way, the lght on this level of the king- 
dom of man is not the light that will really light us into 
the Kingdom above. How can we get into that higher Kingdom? 
It awakens us and makes us yearn for that higher life, and we 
say, “I know I shall not live until I live there.” How can we 
find it? Jesus said, “Except a man be born from above he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.” And when the Son of God says 
that we must be born from above I believe he means it. What 
does he mean by that? Born from above? Go down to the low- 
est kingdom. Here in a swamp is vile, miry mud. It looks up 
and sees on the bosom of the lake a lotus flower and says, “I 
wish I were like that flower in the Kingdom above, but I am 
down here.” It might say, “I will be a lotus flower! I will be 
a lotus flower!” But it does not thus lift itself there. Again 
it might say, “Information is what I need.” 

Transformation is the need. How can it hft us up? Did you 
ever try to take hold of the hair of your head and hft yourself? 
So no man can lift himself into the Kingdom of God. How can 
that foul, impure mud get into that higher kingdom? Look. 
The way up is the way down. The roots of the lotus flower come 
down and mingle with the earth and say to that foul, impure 
earth, “Let go of your old life and surrender it, surrender your 
life to-day.” And that earth does it. It does two things. It 
renounces. It appropriates. It surrenders itself to the life of 
the plant. It knows not how, but up, up, up it is lifted. It is 
transformed. It is transfigured and now it is blooming in the 
life of the lotus flower. It was born from above. “Except a 
man be born from above he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 
Have we outgrown that necessity? I believe to-day there is as 
deep a necessity in our university halls as in a mission hall down 
where the down-and-out are crowded together. I said to a pro- 
fessor recently, who in his philosophical discussions led us up, 
up, up in philosophy, and then said this, “There comes a place 
where a man feels incompleteness and seems to have no resources 
from within to complete himself, and then something from with- 
out must complete him to give him what life needs to make it 
really complete’—I said to him, “Professor, O Professor, 
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why didn’t you say the word? You could have said ‘New 
birth’ just there and it wouldn’t have jarred the philosophy 
the slightest, would it?” He said, “Mr. Jones, I haven't 
the kind of faith you have. I wish I had. I could have 
said ‘new birth’ there and it would not have jarred the 
slightest philosophical thought. I would like to have done so. 
I lost my faith in my university days, and I am climbing back 
again on the rungs of philosophy and am trying to get there to 
get my faith back again.” What has religion to say to that 
man? Can’t it put its hand upon him and say, “My brother, 
others can be born from above, and you, too, can find the strange 
warming of the heart that will warm your soul and bring you 
into immediate contact with God and realization of divine life.” 


HEAVEN’S LOTUS FLOWER! 


The lotus lay upon the water 

Of mud and slime the lovely daughter— 
Some were snow white and some blood red, 
But all were born from a miry bed. 


My life has come from a miry past, 

Caught, molded and fixed in Nature’s cast— 
I felt the jungle within my veins, 

My purest moments blotched with stains. 


To higher life I dared not aspire— 
How can white goodness arise from mire: 
Had my eyes not seen a Vision grand 

f a man—a Man, before me stand! 


His wondrous life was a human cast, 

His veins ran blood of a Hebrew past, 
Where sinner, saint, in succession came, 
And both left the page with many a stain. 


His life rose pure white before my eyes, 
And then it crimsoned with sacrifice ; 
His purity, white, and free from dross, 
Ran blood red now on a torturing cross. 


I cried, Oh, Lotus, I look to Thee— 
How can I rise to Thy purity? | 
In a kingdom below foul with stain, 
I fear—I fear I must here remain. 


But the Lotus sent down midst my clay 
His roots, to where I helpless lay. 

He gently bade me renounce the old, 
Let go the evil, the slime, the mold, 


And trust myself to His upward urge. 

I trusted, rose, climbed to the very verge 
And more! Oh, wondrous, gracious dower! 
I shared the life of the Lotus Flower! 


The way up into that Kingdom is the way down from above. 
Heaven’s lotus flower has come into our midst with its white 
purity and gives to man an offering, offering of eternal life in 
the midst of time, and that immediately and at once, so that a 
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man can know it. I got through speaking this way in a college, 
a Hindu college, when a professor came, the president of the 
college, and he introduced me something like this, “Well, stu- 
dents, Mr. Jones has come from the west to preach Christianity 
to you. I don’t believe in religion a bit, but we will listen to 
what he has got to say.” A beautiful introduction. After I got 
through talking to them about the new birth he arose-and said 
this, “I came here prepared to combat everything this speaker 
said to-day. I was prepared to do it if he preached religion to 
us, but he preached nothing but rationalism.” I preached to 
them of the new birth and it was rationalism. Of course, it was 
the praying kind of rationalism, changing a man to be born from 
above. It fits with the thinking of this age and with the human 
soul and the deep needs, and we are made for it, and we cannot 
do without it, and the world looks us in the face and says, “Share 
that with us, if there is any reality in religion.” 

A student came to me one day and asked this blunt question: 
“How can I find God.” I took the New Testament and began 
to show him passages lighting up the way to find God. He 
leaned over while I was reading those passages and quietly but 
firmly closed the book. He said, “Please close that book and tell 
me out of your experience how you found God.” Now we can’t 
close this book. It is the revelation not of our search after God 
but of God’s search after us. We can’t close that book, but, 
my brothers and sisters, if that book is to be vital it has got to 
go through the medium of our personal experience. I believe 
that scientific investigation has laid it down, prepared the way 
for a revival of experimental religion through the world. I 
believe that the mind of this age is being prepared for one 
thing; a great new emphasis upon the first thing that we believe 
comes with the preaching of the New Testament, namely, the 
experimental realization of God in the midst of time that trans- 
ae men and makes them new by the power of the living 

od. 

And if we can go out and say it, backed with the whole of our 
lives, I believe that is the message that the whole world is looking 
for at the present time. A psychologist, Stanley Hall, said this: 
“Every life is stunted that has not received this metamorphosis 
in some form. If the Church allows it to fossilize then psychol- 
ogy, when it becomes truly biological, will preach it. Indeed, 
the chief fact of genetic psychology is conversion, a real and 
momentous change of unsurpassed scientific and practical im- 
portance and interest.” 

Dean Church speaks of “the joy and exaltation that throbs 
through early literature as one of the most solemn things in 
history. Conversion had convinced them that at last the routine 
of vice and sin had met its match, and that a new and astounding 
possibility has come into view; that men, not here and there, 
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but on a large scale, might attain to that hitherto hopeless thing 
to the multitudes, goodness.” Those Christians were there to 
match what they had against that hour. Have we such to match 
against this hour? 

Wells tells us that—“The psychologist can now stand beside 
the preacher and assure us that there is no reasoned peace of 
heart, no balance and no safety in the soul until a man in losing 
his life has found it, and has schooled and disciplined his inter- 
ests and will beyond greed, rivalism, fears, instincts and narrow 
affections.” 

Then says the psychologists can now stand beside the preacher 
and preach it. But they have no gospel to back it. They have 
an analysis, but no dynamics. Shall we not go back and spell 
it out with clarity? If so, I believe that a revival of the spiritual 
religion is just in the offing. If we could bring ourselves to it, 
and abandon ourselves sufficiently, I believe it will be upon us 
before we know it. God has it waiting to give to us. 

One of the great souls of this generation was in a cathedral, 
hungry of heart, and confused. There in that great cathedral 
this soul bowed, heard the prayers uttered, yearning for some 
healing word, and then sank back and said, “Oh, they didn’t 
mean it; it is too slick; there is no reality to it.” That great 
soul told me afterwards, “Christ met me there, and he said 
to me, ‘Yes, these people won’t let me do anything for them; 
neither will you.’” Here was organized religion—it wouldn’t 
let Christ do anything for them; and here was a confused soul, 
scientific in outlook, but who wouldn’t let him do anything for 
him. Why? Because they are not willing to pay the great 
price. We talk glibly of Pentecost—do you~ know what is 
back of Pentecost? Up to Pentecost the disciples were very 
tentative in their allegiance to Christ. At the slightest provoca- 
tion Peter was ready to say, “I go fishing,” ready to slip back in 
the old life. But at Pentecost they grew so eager that they 
utterly abandoned themselves. They were through with inde- 
cision. They were irrevocably in the movement to live and die. 
Then, then God gave himself with abandon to them. But it 
was not until they were abandoned. 

Gandhi, when he was in South Africa, sometimes thought he 
was a Christian, and sometimes a Hindu. He said, “I attended 
the Wesleyan Church every Sunday. The church did not make 
a formidable impression on me. ‘The sermons seemed to be 
uninspiring. The congregation did not strike me as being par- 
ticularly religious. They were not an assembly of devout souls ; 
they appeared to be rather worldly minded people going to 
church for recreation or in conformity to custom. Here at 
times I would involuntarily doze. I was ashamed, but some of 
my neighbors who were in no better case lightened the shame. 
I could not go on living like this and soon gave up attending 
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the service.” Think of it—Methodist Church but dead. Sup- 
pose a John Wesley, or one in his true succession, had been in 
that pulpit? It might have been a changed Kast, for Gandhi 
would have been a changed man. But Methodism failed 
Gandhi. 

Let me quote to you a letter which Gandhi wrote to me some- 

time ago. I had poured out my heart to him and told him of 
my disappointment. I said, “You know my love for you, and 
I have honored you, but I am deeply disappointed. I thought 
you had grasped the heart of Christianity, but I am afraid 
you haven’t. You have taken some principles of the gospel, 
but you have missed the Person. May I suggest that you go 
back over it again, penetrate through the principles to the Per- 
son, and then come back and tell us what you have found. I 
don’t say this to you as a mere propagandist, but we need you 
and the interpretation that you could give if you grasped the 
heart.” He wrote back this letter: “I appreciate the love un- 
derlying the letter and kind thought for my welfare, but my 
difficulty is of long-standing. Other friends have pointed out to 
me before now. I cannot grasp the position by this intellect. 
The heart must be touched. Saul became Paul not by an intel- 
lectual effort but by something touching his heart. I can only 
say that my heart is absolutely open, I have no axes to grind, 
I want to find truth, to see God face to face, but there I stop. 
So please come to the when you have the time.” Do you 
feel the pathos running through that letter? It is the voice of 
the non-Christian world asking for regeneration. Have we it to 
give? 
Look at Pascal. He died at the age of 39, at sixteen wrote a 
treatise on conic sections—greatest thing since Archimedes, he 
gave us the barometer, laid foundations for calculating machines. 
But he was spiritually dissatisfied. A light shone from the 
Word. 

Something took place in the depths of his being, he was a 
transformed man. He wrote out his experience, and sewed it 
over his heart. And this is what was found upon his death: 
“Certainty! Fire! Joy! Peace! I forget the world and every- 
thing but God. Righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee, but I have known thee. Joy, joy, tears of joy! Jesus, I sep- 
arated myself from Him, renounced Him and crucified Him. I 
now abandon myself absolutely to Christ, my Redeemer.” May 
I ask this General Conference not merely to sew it across your 
hearts but to embody it in the depths of your hearts and go out 
and share with a confused, cold, shadowed world our certainty, our 
fire, our joy. Would that we might transmit this that John Wesley 
handed on to us. May we be in the succession of the worried 
heart. I ask this General Conference, in the closing moments 
of this meeting, not to observe an anniversary, but to seek what 
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John Wesley found and experienced. Finding it, we should be 
able to match what we have against this hour of need. 

If not, then what we have done here will be fishing in rice 
fields, not grappling with the great problems before us. There 
is only one way to kill a minister, and that is to kill his experi- 
ence. There is only one way to kill a Church. It cannot be 
killed from the outside. Kill its experience and its realization 
of God and it will wither away. We can say, let the world and 
its glory go on, and we can stand out at this hour by the power 
of the living God. I ask that this whole audience pause to seek 
what John Wesley sought and found in this sacred hour. 

Bishop Berry: Let us remain very quiet. Shall every head 
be bowed in the General. Conference and the balconies and every- 
where in the room, and we will spend these closing moments of 
the hour in eager and importunate prayer, though that prayer 
shall not be spoken aloud. Let this be an hour of heart-search- 
ing, of dedication, of intelligent consecration. 

After a period of silent prayer, Bishop Berry said: 


RemMARKS OF BisHop BERRY 


Is my heart strangely warmed to-day, as was the heart of our 
human founder? Do we believe that the atonement for human 
guilt made by the Son of God upon the Cross of Calvary is 
absolutely essential, and the only remedy for the sins of the 
individual, of society, and of the world? Do the Methodist 
pulpits of to-day ring out with the direct and faithful character- 
ization of sin, sin as a blighting, withering, darkening, devastat- 
ing, damning thing—something which must be confessed, re- 
pented of, forsaken, and washed away by the cleansing blood 
of our redeeming Lord? Do we believe that this is the era of 
the Holy Spirit, the glorious dispensation of what Pentecost 
was only the beginning? Because the Pauline, Wesleyan doc- 
trine of holiness has been made prominent in the preaching of 
certain extravagant bodies, have we become alarmed lest we 
should be considered fanatical too, artd have we practically 
abandoned the preaching of that essential message that “The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin”? While 
fully aware of the social implications of the gospel, and con- 
scious of the glaring injustice in economic, racial, social and 
international relations, do we believe that the basic hope for the 
salvation of society is not in agitation nor in education nor in 
legislation, but in regeneration? Do we believe that the spiritual 
forces gathered in this room are capable of starting a spiritual 
movement in our Church which in its evangelistic and benevolent 
life seems to have slowed down? A movement which will reach 
every pulpit, every congregation, every theological school, every 
college and seminary, every organized agency of the denomina- 
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tion, and make of us a mightier spiritual evangelistic and mis- 
sionary force than in our most sanguine moments we have ever 
dreamed of being ? 

We have been here in twenty-four days of diligent attention 
to legislation. Who among us is not proud of the devotion of 
these delegates to their tasks, these ministers and laymen, these 
men and women, and who is not hoping that this new legisla- 
tion may greatly improve the machinery of the Church? But 
do we realize that improved machinery will not save the strategic 
situation of our day? Must there not be life and power and 
efficiency in our enginery? We might build the mightiest loco- 
motive that was ever constructed, we might hitch it to the longest 
train which a locomotive ever drew, we might polish and smooth 
and oil every bearing; but it would be a great, lifeless, useless 
thing. But let fire be kindled under the boiler, let the steam 
come and course through its iron arteries, and then you have a 
thing of life, a machine of mighty power. 

Holy Ghost, fall upon us. Quicken, energize, empower, under- 
gird, equip, and send us out from this General Conference with 
hot hearts and with full consecration and with a clarified vision 
and with a measureless passion to lift the Church, to lead it on, 
to quicken its evangelistic power and missionary enthusiasm 
everywhere, and to help Jesus Christ as the leader to bring the 
world to himself. God help us. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 

Receive the benediction: The blessing of Almighty God, the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, abide with us and with all the 
Israel of God, now, henceforth and forever. Amen. 


GUESTS OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENECE 


Notes: Pursuant to the action of the General Conference, that 
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granted should be included in the Journal as a matter of record, 
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Ragatz, Rev. A. F. 
Ralston, Hvelyn. 
Reischauer, Dr. 
Reitz, Miss Beulah, Africa. 
Rockey, Mrs. N. L., India. 
Ruggles, Ethel, India. 
Seavey, Lucy A. 
Sherman. Rey. H. H., D.D. 
Simons, Rev. G. A. 
Simpson, Mrs. Mattie, Africa. 
Sth Rev. Alfred Franklin, 


Smith, Rey. Frank Herron. 
Smith, Rev. J. T. B. 
Springer, Rey. and Mrs. John M., 
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Statton, Bishop and Pritie Arthur 
B., Kansas City, M 

Stone, Rev. F. D., Ohicage: Ill. 

Taylor, Katherine, 

Templin, L. G., Bombay, India. 

Thornburg, Amos, Chicago, IU. 

Thornburg, J. S., Kenova, West 
Virginia. 

Tyler, Gertrude, China. 
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Ukai, Rev. Takeshi, Kamakura, 
Japan. 

Ulland, Dorothy. 

Valenzuela, Rev. J.- S., South 
America. 

Valenzuela, Mrs. Olive, South 
America. 


Van Buskirk, Dr. and Mrs. J. D. 

Vermilyea, Mabel M. 

Wade, Rev. C. U., Indiana. 

Wadsworth, Rev. and Mrs. J. S,, 
France. 

Wagg, Rey. Alfred, New Jersey. 

Ward, Mrs. R. A., China. 


Warner, Rey. and Mrs. A. N., 
India. 

Warren, M. H. 

Washburn, Rev. J. B., Bolivia, 


South America. 
Watson, Miss Harriet, Hinghwa, 
China. 
Wellman, C. R. 
Wells, Anna May, China. 
Wesley, Rey. Arthur, Santiago, 


hile. 
Westcott, Miss Pauline, Hinghwa, 
China. 


Whitcomb, Miss Ruby, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Wiant, Mr. and Mrs. Paul P., 


Foochow, China. 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. V. 
Wilson, G. W., in Angeles. 
Wilson, Rev. 
Wohlfarth, Rev. V K., D.D., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Wragg, Rev. J. P. 
Wright, Dr. J. V. 


MEMORIALS, RESOLUTIONS, AND 
PAPERS FOR UNANNOUNCED 
REFERENCE 


The following Memorials, Resolutions and Papers were 
passed by the Committee on Reference to the proper committees. 
They are arranged in alphabetical order of Conferences: 


ALABAMA 


W. A. Murphree presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference regarding Lay Representation. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 


ATLANTA 


N. J. Crolley presented a memorial regarding Pensions. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

L. H. King presented a memorial from the Atlanta Area 
Delegation concerning the return of Bishop Richardson. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


BALTIMORE 


F. R. Bayley presented a memorial on Reorganization of the 
Board of Temperanee, Prohibition and Public Morals. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. ' 

H. W. Burgan presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning Doctrine. Referred to the Committee 
on the State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Lord’s Day. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the return of Bishop McDowell. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

J. R. Edwards presented a memorial from the Board of For- 
eign Missions on Transfer of Church Property on Foreign 
Fields. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Hconomy. 

Also a memorial from the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church regarding the Report of the Trustees of the Church, 
with Nominations for Trustees, Referred to the Committee 
on ‘Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Withdrawal from the Epis- 
copacy. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial on Determining the Effectiveness of Bishops. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Bishops by Central 
Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 
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Also a memorial concerning Mission Conferences. Referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Foreign Missions con- 
cerning Annual Conference Membership of Ministerial Mission- 
aries. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Foreign Missions regard- 
ing Membership on the Board of Foreign Missions. Referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Foreign Missions asking 
Change of Term “Corresponding Secretaries” to “Secretaries.” 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

J. P. Hand presented a memorial on Board of Church Loca- 
tion. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Reorganization of a Church after 
Sale for Payment of Debts. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Tenure of Office of the Sunday 
School Superintendent. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Retired Ministers and Quarterly 
Conference Membership. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 

Also a memorial on Discontinuance or abandonment of Church 
Property. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Composition of Quarterly Con- 
ference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial on Supernumerary Ministers and Quarterly 
Conference Membership. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Local Preachers’ Membership in 
Quarterly Conference. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Course of Study for Official 
Members. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Conference Lay Association on the 
National Methodist Press. Referred to the Committee on Book 
Concern. 

J. L. McLain presented a memorial on the Annuity rate. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

E. T. Mowbray presented a memorial regarding Laymen in 
the Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial on More Adequate Financial Support of 
Schools of Theology. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Hconomy. 

Also a memorial regarding Recognition of the Association of 
Historical Societies. Referred to the Committee on State of 
the Church. 
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Also a memorial on Law Observance. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial Authorizing the printing and publicity of 
certain Historical Papers. Referred to the Committee on Book 
Concern. 

Also a memorial on the Work of Deaconesses. Referred to 
the Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial regarding the Church Creed. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

J. L. Nubert presented a memorial concerning the Teaching 
of the Church. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial on the National Methodist Press. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 


BENGAL 

S. K. Mondol presented a memorial on Peace and Outlawry 
of War. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial on Prohibition. Referred to the Committee 
on Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial regarding National Bishops. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial asking the Return of Bishop Fisher to the 
Calcutta Area. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 


BLUE RIDGE-ATLANTIC 


C. M. White presented a memorial regarding the Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


BOMBAY 

A. A. Parker presented a memorial concerning the Age of 
Retirement of Bishops. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopal Residences. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Organization of Quarterly 
Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

G. S. Rao presented a memorial from the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Mission in India concerning Complaints. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

CALIFORNIA 

E. P. Dennett presented a memorial regarding the Discipline 
in Italian. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial on Inter-Racial Conferences. Referred to 
the Committee on Home Missions. ut 

T. C. Knoles presented a memorial regarding the Minister’s 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 
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Also a memorial concerning Schools of Theology. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial on the Use of Tobacco. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Wesley Foundation. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Uniting Local Churches. Referred 
to the Committee on’ Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial on World Service. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial to Amend the Discipline, Par. 360, Par. 361. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial to Amend the Discipline, Re Theological 
Seminaries. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial to Amend the Discipline. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial on the Validity of Reserve Delegates. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding a Legal Question. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

L. L.“Loofbourow presented a memorial regarding the Inter- 
pretation of Paragraph 172 of the Discipline. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding the Interpretation of Paragraph 
172. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

J. H. McCallum presented a memorial from the California Lay 
Electoral Conference regarding Laymen in the Annual Con- 
ference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Mrs. H. D. Rose presented a memorial on Ladies’ Aid Socie- 
ties. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. H. N. Williams presented a memorial on Historical Socie- 
ties. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Seating of Reserve Delegates. 
Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

J. W. Winkley presented a memorial on the Consolidation 
of Local Churches. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial on the Revision of the Articles of Religion. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA 


EK. M. Jones presented a memorial concerning Rebuilding a 
Junior College. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


CENTRAL CHINA 
Handel Lee presented a memorial from the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, Shanghai Area, regarding the Return of 
Bishop Birney. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Election of a Bishop by the 
Central Conference of Eastern Asia. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Eastern Asia Central Conference re- 
garding Bishops in Hastern Asia. Referred to the Committee 
on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial from Eastern Asia Central Conference re- 
garding Bishops for HKastern Asia. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Eastern Asia Central Conference on 
Election of Bishops in China. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Central China and Kiangsi Confer- 
ences regarding the Return of Bishop Birney. Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop L. J. Birney. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial requesting the Reappointment of Bishop 
Birney. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


CENTRAL GERMAN 


William Brickner presented a memorial on Jugo-Slavia Mis- 
sion Conference. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

A. J. Bucher presented a memorial requesting the Return 
of Bishop Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


CENTRAL GERMANY 


Otto Goricke presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning the Bishop of the Middle European Area. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

H. KE. Zeuner presented a memorial concerning the Foreign 
Language Area and Appointment of a Bishop. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial requesting the Return of Bishop Nuelsen. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Bethesda Hospital and German Deacon- 
esses regarding Pensioning Retired Deaconesses. Referred to the 
Committee on Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial from Bethesda Hospital and German Deacon- 
esses regarding the Board of Hospitals and Homes. Referred 
to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
J. A. Chapman presented a memorial concerning the Minis- 
ters’ Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and Relief. 
Aiso a memorial regarding the Financial Support of Theolog- 
ical Schools. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial concerning Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

W. E. Shaw presented a memorial regarding Pensions for 
Local Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


B. F. Abbott presented a memorial requesting no Area 
Change. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Education. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Annual and Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Ray Allen presented a memorial from the Central New York 
Laymen’s Association concerning the Pension Plan. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

G. H. Haigh presented a memorial to change the Discipline 
concerning Continuance on Trial. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. ; 

Also a memorial concerning the Examination of Local Preach- 
ers. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Annuity Rate. Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial requesting the Return of Bishop Leonard. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the National Methodist Press. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Outlawry of War. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Public Worship. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

W. H. Powers presented a memorial concerning Ministers 
without appointment to attend School. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

H. E. Woolever presented a memorial concerning the Naval 
Program. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
H. T. Ames presented a memorial regarding Pensions ‘and 
Endowments. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 
Also a memorial concerning Amendments to the Constitution. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial on Annuity Payments. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

H. L. Jacobs presented a memorial from the Members of the 
Central Pennsylvania Conference regarding necessitous Distri- 
butions to Claimants. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 

Also a memorial from the Committee on Itinerancy regard- 
ing pastoral Supply and Quarterly Conference Committee. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial to determine rate of Annuity. Referred to 
the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Support of Conference Claim- 
ants. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Funeral Services in Churches. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Removal of Pro Rata Re- 
quirements. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Delegates to the General Con- 
ference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Conference Stewards. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Amendment to the Constitution 
removing the limit of three in number of Reserve Delegates. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Church Records. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Expression of Mind by the Gen- 
eral Conference on the election of General Superintendents. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial to Reduce number of Advocates. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the District Superintendents. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

A. L. Miller presented a memorial on General Conference 
Action regarding Special Services of Evangelism. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning World Peace. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

J. E. Skillington presented a memorial concerning the Solem- 
nization of Matrimony. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Funeral Services in the House 
of God. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Stewards. — Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. é 

M. E. Swartz presented a memorial concerning Home Mis- 
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sions Board Funds. Referred to the Committee on Home Mis- 
sions. 

Wat Tyler presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference regarding Supply Pastors’ Pension. Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial requesting a change in the Quarterly Con- 
ference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

A. S. Williams presented a memorial regarding Pensions. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Autonomy for the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Home Missions. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


C. F. H. Guse presented a memorial regarding Foreign Mis- 
sions. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 


CENTRAL SWEDISH 

C. G. Wallenius presented a memorial regarding Pensions. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial Uniting three Swedish Conferences. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

D. E. Westerdahl presented a memorial concerning Lay Rep- 
resentation. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


CENTRAL TENNESSEE 

H. L. Upperman presented a memorial regarding the Out- 
lawry of War. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Admission of Laymen to the 
Methodist Episcopal Annual Conference. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial against the use of Tobacco. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial protesting against the use of Cigarettes. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA | 
B. C. Tang presented a memorial requesting the Return of 
Bishop Grose. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 
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CHICAGO NORTHWEST 


A. J. Loeppert presented a memorial from Hungary Mission 
Conference. regarding the Christian Apologist. Referred to 
the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from Hungary Mission Conference regard- 
ing the Zurich Area. Referred to the Committee on Bounda- 
Ties. 

Also a memorial concerning the Christian Apologist. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from Hungary Mission Conference request- 
ing Bishop Nuelsen’s Return. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial requesting the Return of Bishop Hughes. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Recognition of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Foreign Countries. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


CHILE 


P. R. Zottele presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference requesting the Admission of Laymen on Field 
Finance Committees. Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Missions. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 


. F. S. Yang presented a memorial regarding the Return of 
Bishop Grose. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


COLORADO 

E. G. Cutshall presented a memorial from the Colorado dele- 
gation concerning the support of Theological Schools. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

C. O. Thibodeau presented a memorial from the Colorado 
delegation regarding World Peace. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Denver Area regarding Bishop 
Mead’s Return. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the delegation on Episcopal Retirement. 
Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 
A. A. Callender presented a memorial from B. E. Koontz, 
et al. regarding Ministers’ Pensions. Referred to the Committee 
on Pensions and Relief. 
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Also a memorial from B. E. Koontz concerning Pensions. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


Also a memorial concerning Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding a Portland Salesroom. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. : 

Also a memorial on the Courses of Study. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

CG. E. Miller presented a memorial concerning the Wesley 
Foundation. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Approval of the New Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Portland Depository. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

F. L. Pickett presented a memorial regarding Approval of 
the New Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regard- 
ing Religious Education in Church Schools. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning Education. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


DAKOTA 


D. C. Cox presented a memorial concerning Cigarettes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Cigarettes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

W. E. Hartung presented a memorial protesting against Ciga- 
rettes. Referred to the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial concerning the Use of Cigarettes. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

KE. E. Hunt presented a memorial on the Election of District 
Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Special Sessions of Annual Con- 
ferences. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Legality of the Special Ses- 
sion of the Dakota Conference. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding Reverend William N. Potter’s 
claim for Annuity. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

E. D. Kohlstedt presented a memorial regarding the Time 
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Limit on the Office of Bishop. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 
Also a memorial regarding Active and Non-Resident Mem- 
bers. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
Also a memorial concerning Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


DELAWARE 


D. H. Hargis presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. : 


DEN MARK 


L. C. Hanson presented a memorial concerning Certain Ex- 
pelled Members. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


DES MOINES 


J. L. Hillman presented a memorial from Fletcher Homan 
regarding the Transfer of Preachers. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

R. M. Shipman presented a memorial from Fletcher Homan 
concerning the Appointment of Preachers. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Annuity Rate. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding an Amendment to the Fifth Re- 
strictive Rule. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on Hducation. 

Also a memorial from Frank Bean, et al. regarding Minimum 
Support for Pastors. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Fifth Restrictive Rule. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. ; 

Also a memorial on Bishop to All of a Race. Referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Keeney. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial on A Question of Law. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

W. H. Shipman presented a memorial as follows: “When 
the Church has elected a Minister, General Superintendent, has 
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it the legal right or power to refuse to allow him to serve as 
General Superintendent and compel him to serve as Bishop only 
to his own race and color?” Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

Also a memorial as follows: A Question of Law.—“Has 
any regularly ordained Minister of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church the legal right to teach that a Book of the Bible is 
historically untrue which is defined in the Constitution of the 
Church as canonical and of authority never doubted in the 
Church?” Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial as follows :—“Has a delegate the legal right 
to refuse to present the petition of a constituent because he 
does not agree with it?” Referred to the Committee on Judi- 
clary. 

AEs a memorial concerning a question of law as to the right 
to teach the Bible Historically Untrue. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

DETROIT 

S. D. Eva presented a memorial on the Standard for Years 
of Service. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Mrs. Thomas Nicholson presented a memorial concerning the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions. 

M. 8. Rice presented a memorial regarding Laymen in the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

EAST TENNESSEE 

J. S. Hill presented a memorial regarding Boundaries. Re- 

terred to the Committee on Boundaries. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Fred Aden presented a memorial regarding the Election of 
District Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 

Also a memorial petitioning for Lay Representation. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Assignment of Bishop Miller. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

A. W. Tallon presented a memorial requesting a new Edition 
of the Discipline in Spanish. Referred to the Committee on 
Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding the Minutes of the Central Con- 
ference for Latin America. Referred to the Committee on 
EHpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of a National Bishop 
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for Latin America. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election and Consecration of 
a National Bishop by the Central Conference of Latin America 
and requesting the General Conference to Appoint Bishop 
George A. Miller to Latin America. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Bishops’ Term of Office. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding (a) Areas for the Latin American 
Field, (b) Support of National Bishops. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of Trustees by the 
Church. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of Stewards. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning United States Intervention in 
Latin American Countries. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Superintendents 
by Annual Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 


¢ 


EASTERN SWEDISH 


O. K. Sundberg presented a memorial on Enabling Act. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial regarding the Financial Support of Theo- 
logical Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Evangelism. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 


ERIE 


W. A. Elliott presented a memorial regarding the Church’s 
Social Creed. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

R. F. Howe presented a memorial regarding the Benevolent 
Program. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Kansas Plan for Lay and 
Combined Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. : 

Also a memorial regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Schools of Theol- 
ogy. Referred to the Committee on Education. is 

W. P. Murray presented a memorial regarding the Revision 
of the Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on the State of the 


Church. 
Also a memorial concerning a Rural Survey. Referred to 


the Committee on Home Missions. 
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Also a memorial concerning Rural Evangelism. Referred to 
the Committee on Home Missions. 

BE. T. Welch presented a memorial from the Men’s Work 
Commission regarding Men’s Work. Referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

W. A. Womer presented a memorial concerning the Hymnal. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 


FLORIDA 


H. W. Bartley presented a memorial regarding Sunday School 
District Conventions. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


FOOCHOW 


R. A. Ward presented a memorial regarding the Return of 
Bishop W. E. Brown. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of Bishops by Cen- 
tral Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of Bishops. for 
China. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. . 

Also a memorial regarding the Assignment of Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding the Union of Methodism. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding the General Conference Outside of America. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Laymen in the Annual Conference. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding the General Conference in China. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Appointment of District 
Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Soundness of the Faith. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Methodist Unification. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Place of Holding the Gen- 
eral Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. f 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding the Separation of Benevolent Boards. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning the Reorganization of World Methodism. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning the Order of Conference Business. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 


GENESEE 


Ray Allen presented a memorial from Mabel C. Allen regard- 
ing the Use of the Christian Flag. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Union with the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. 8. A. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. 

Also a memorial from every Protestant Pastor in the City 
of Hornell, New York, regarding Church Union. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from Olean District Conference concerning 
Organic Union with the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

A. M. Blake presented a memorial concerning the Admission 
of Laymen to the Annual Conference. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. ~ 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Leonard. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

R. S. Cushman presented a memorial regarding Pentecost 
Sunday. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Ministerial Support. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. H. Stoody presented a memorial concerning Financial 
Reports of Churches. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Plan and Contents of the 
Psalter. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Executive Secretaries of City 
Missionary Societies. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions. 

H. M. Wilson presented a memorial concerning the Selection 
of District Superintendent. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Observance of Pentecostal 
Sunday. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial on making Conference Lines Coincide with 
State Lines. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial to Avoid the Annual Raising of the Ques- 
tion of the Return of Pastors. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 
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Also a memorial regarding International Peace. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Revision of the Order of 
Worship. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Admission of Laymen to 
the Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Joint Sessions of Conferences 
of the Same Area. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a, memorial regarding the Training of Non-Seminary 
Pastors. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regard- 
ing the Return of Bishop Leonard. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Leonard. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning a Limited Term for Bishops. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


GEORGIA 


L. A. Griggs presented a memorial to Change the General 
Conference to Sextennial Dates. Referred to the Committee on © 
Temporal Economy. 

E. J. Hammond presented a memorial from R. H. Robb 
regarding Pensions and Relief. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Support of Retired Ministers. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


HINGHWA 


G. W. Hollister presented a memorial on Securing the Privi- 
lege for Missionaries to Renounce Military Protection. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Christianizing International Relations. . Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a. memorial concerning the Episcopacy. Referred to the 
Committee on, Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial on the “Regional Conference.” Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Changes in the Disciplinary Rules. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

T. H. Lin presented a memorial from the Members of the 
Hinghwa Conference regarding the Return of Bishop. Brown. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

G. B. Lau presented a memorial regarding Laymen in the 
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Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 


“ILLINOIS 


J. ©. Baker presented a memorial concerning the Pension 
Fund for Retired Preachers. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and _ Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Illinois Delegation regarding the 
Wesley Foundation. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions. 

I. B. Blackstock presented a memorial from the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Springfield, Illinois, concerning the 
Discipline, Paragraph 345. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Local Preachers’ Association regard- 
ing Pensions for Local Preachers. Referred to the Committee 
on Pensions and Relief. ; 

Also a memorial from the Local Preachers’ Association re- 
garding Local Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 

H. A. Keck presented a memorial regarding the Courses of 
Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Central Swedish Conference on 
the Admission of Laymen to the Annual Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Financial Support of Theo- 
logical Schools. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Use of Cigarettes. Referred 
to the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals. 

Also a memorial regarding the Secretary of the Lay Electoral 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

D. L. Musselman presented a memorial from the Baltic and 
Danish Mission Conference regarding Boundaries. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Baltic and Danish Mission Con- 
ference regarding the Enabling Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial on Protection of our Ideals. Referred to 
the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial regarding Signature on Charges. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


INDIANA 


W. B. Farmer presented a memorial concerning the Employ- 
ment of a Local Preacher who Ignores or Neglects the Course 
of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 
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Also a memorial to Combine or omit the Second or Third 
Quarterly Conference. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial on Readmission of a Located Member of 
an Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 

Also a memorial Fixing Minimum Grades on the Examina- 
tion of Undergraduates. Referred to the Committee on Hdu- 
cation. 

Also a memorial regarding Financing Various Projects. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Ratio of Representation for 
Delegates to the General Conference. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary. 

O. W. Fifer presented a memorial concerning the Financial 
Support of Schools of Theology. Referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Supply Pastors and the Pension 
Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Church Hymnal. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Psalter Revision. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Appointment of District Superin- 
tendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Pastoral Support. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Trustees. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Bishops. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

J. T. Scull presented a memorial regarding the Psalter Read- 
ings. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Non-Resident Inactive Member- 
ship. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. M. Walker presented a memorial concerning the Episcopacy. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


INDUS RIVER 


C. B. Stuntz presented a memorial from the Indus River 
and Central Conference of Southern Asia concerning Bound- 
aries. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia regarding Episcopal Supervision. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Hpiscopacy. 
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Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia concerning the Election of Bishops by Central Conferences. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia concerning a National Bishop for Southern Asia. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Southern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Episcopal Residence. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia regarding the Support of Bishops. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia on Foreign Missions. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. s 

Also a memorial regarding the Cabinet. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN 


H. S. Hamilton presented a memorial on the Change of 
Conference Name. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning the Change of Conference Name. 
Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference con- 
cerning the Book Depository. Referred to the Committee on 
Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Portland Depository. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding the Area Boundary. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Admission of Laymen to the Annual Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the District Conference, Eastern Dis- 
trict, Inter-Mountain Conference, regarding World Service. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

H. J. Roan presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


IOWA 


G. 8. Blagg presented a memorial concerning Hymnal Revi- 
sion. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding Cigarettes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 
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Also a memorial from Thomas Osborn, District Superintend- 
ent of the Iowa Conference, concerning Appointing Power of 
Bishops in Reference to District Superintendents. Referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding Annuity Claims. Referred to 
the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Dean Taylor presented a memorial from the Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation) regarding Laymen and the Annual Conference. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


ITALY 


C. M. Ferreri presented a memorial regarding the France 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial on Self-Support in the Missionary Field. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopal Residences in Europe. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Italy Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Italian Immigration of Wives 
and Children. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 


KANSAS 


O. E. Allison presented a memorial from Bascom Robbins 
concerning the Location of a Conference Member. Referred 
to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from Bascom Robbins regarding Appoint- 
ments Permissible for a Bishop to Make. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Conference Organization. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Lay Conferences. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial Protesting Against Use of Cigarettes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop E. L. Wal- 
dorf. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Episcopal Pledges. Referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Waldorf. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Waldorf. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

T. O, Cunningham presented a memorial from the Lay Elec- 
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toral Conference regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

W. A. Keve presented a memorial concerning the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Annuity Claims of Retired 
Ministers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

John Marshall presented a memorial concerning the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Service. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Social Service. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Social Service. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Mrs. J. L. McCoy presented a memorial concerning Home 
Missions. Referred to the Committee on Home Missions and 
Church Extension. 


KENTUCKY 
E. P. Hall presented a memorial from the Kentucky dele- 
gation concerning Episcopal Residence. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Hpiscopacy. 


KIANGSI 


R. Y. Lo presented a memorial from the Kiangsi Annual 
Conference concerning Defective Legislation. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Support from the Mother Church. Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia Concerning Holding of Property by Local Boards in 
China. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Eastern 
Asia concerning the Support of Foreign Missionary Work in 
China. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from Hwangmei and North Kiangsi Dis- 
tricts concerning the Return of Bishop Birney. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Eastern Asia 
regarding Types and Number of Bishops in China. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Eastern Asia 
regarding the Election of Bishops by the Central Conference 
of Eastern Asia. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Hastern 
Asia concerning the registration of Schools in China and Chris- 
tian Education in China. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 
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Also a memorial from the Kiangsi Annual Conference con- 
cerning Four Years’ Term for Bishops. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Kiangsi Annual Conference re- 
garding Election of Bishops by Central Conferences. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Kiangsi Annual Conference con- 
cerning the Return of Bishop Birney. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Eastern 
Asia regarding Laymen in the Annual Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning the China Christian Advocate. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference _ 
concerning Local Autonomy and Administration Readjustments 
in China. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding Larger Autonomy in China. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding A World Methodist Episcopal Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Hastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning a Commission on Regional Autonomy. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning All China Conferences. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Japan-China Relations. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Kiangsi Annual Conference con- 
cerning the Election of District Superintendents. Referred to 
the Committee on Itinerancy. 


KOREA 


J. Z. Moore presented a memorial from the Eastern Asia 
Central Conference concerning the Episcopal Residence in Seoul. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop Welch. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Union of Methodism in Korea. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Admission of Laymen to the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 
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Also a memorial regarding the Place of Holding the General 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Benevolent Boards. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Autonomous Methodist Con- 
ference in Korea. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 


LIBERIA 


W. V. S. Tubman presented a memorial concerning the Resto- 
ration of the Episcopal Residence to Monrovia, Liberia. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


LINCOLN 

J. H. Ellis presented a memorial concerning Annual Con- 
ference Trustees. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding an Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

L. H. Lightner presented a memorial concerning the Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 


LITTLE ROCK 


B. F. Neal presented a memorial concerning an Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 


LOUISIANA 
C. 8. Stanley presented a memorial from the Ministers of 
the Conference concerning the Return of Bishop Jones. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


LUCKNOW 

J. R. Chitambar presented a memorial concerning the Return 
of Bishop Fisher. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial Concerning Episcopal Assignments. Referred 
to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Episcopal Assignments. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding an Indian National Bishop. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on EHpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia regarding Benevolent Gifts. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
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ing the Admission of Laymen to the Annual Conference. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Admission of Laymen to the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia concerning the World Service Commission. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Bringing of False Charges. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


MAINE 


J. M. Arters presented a memorial concerning the Revision 
of the Psalter. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Christian Unity. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Scope of Ladies’ Aid Socie- 
ties. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding District and Quarterly Confer- 
ences. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Quarterly Conferences. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop Anderson. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Sunday School Literature. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

C. D. Baldwin presented a memorial concerning First and 
Second Reserve Delegates. Referred to the Committee on Judi- 
clary. 

A. C. Goddard presented a memorial concerning Evangelism. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding War. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regard- 
ing Admission of Laymen to Annual Conference. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Union of Local Churches. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also _a memorial concerning Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Theological Schools. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Conference membership for 
Women. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on' Pensions and Relief. 

G. B. Hunter presented a memorial concerning Lay Repre- 
sentation in Annual Conferences. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 


MALAYA 


E. F. Lee presented a memorial concerning ABoundisen Re- 
ferred to the Committee. on. Boundaries., 

Also a memorial from the Malaya Annual ‘Conference con- 
cerning the World Service Commission., Referred. to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions, 

Also a memorial concerning Foreign Service Bishops. . Re- 
ferred to the Committee on | Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return. of Bishop Lowe! 
Referred tothe Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the. Singapore Area, Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial on the Consolidation of the North Sumatra 
and North Indies Mission Conferences. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning the Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Malaya Annual Conference con- 
cerning “Regional Church. ” Referred, to the Committee on 
Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Malaya Annual Conference regard- 
ing “Bishops for Racial, or National Groups.” Referred. to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from. the- Malaya. Annual Conference con- 
cerning the Singapore Area. Referred to the Committee on 
EHpiscopacy. 

Also.a memorial concerning, Area. Supervision. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Malaya Annual Conference regard- 
ing Bishop Titus Lowe. Referred to the Committee on Hpis- 
copacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the World Service Commission. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy, 


MEXICO 


Vicente Mendoza’ presented a memorial concerning National 
Bishops and Related Items. Referred''to the Committee on’ 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Latin American Conferences con- 
cerning Change of Name of Foreign Missions to World Missions. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial from the delegates of the Mexico Conference 
concerning Unification of Two Conferences to form the Mexican 
Methodist Church. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

MICHIGAN 


Hugh Kennedy presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Boundaries. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Detroit Area concerning the Return 
of Bishop Thomas Nicholson. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Presidency of Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

L. T. Wilmarth presented a memorial from Michigan Con- 
ference members concerning Ministers Deprived of Ministry. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 


MINNESOTA 


J. I. Asher presented a memorial. from St. Paul’s Preachers’ 
Association concerning the Prohibition Plank. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association con- 
cerning the Revision of the Ritual. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association re- 
garding Stabilization of Industry. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association con- 
cerning the Rivision of the Ritual. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association re- 
garding the Revision of the Ritual—Burial Service. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association con- 
cerning the Membership Record. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association re- 
garding Women in Regular Ministry. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

W. C. Coffey presented a memorial concerning the Rural 
Church. Referred to the Committee on Home Missions. 

Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinney presented a memorial from the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society concerning Deaconess 
Work. Referred to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work. 
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Also a memorial from the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety concerning Deaconess Work. Referred to the Committee 
on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

S. L. Parish presented a memorial concerning Psalter Revi- 
sion. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Hymnal Revision. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Internationalism. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Pensions. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 


MISSISSIPPI 


J. B. F. Shaw presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 


MISSOURI 


H. J. Bane presented a memorial regarding the General Lay- 
men’s Association Plan of Lay Representation. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning a Church Seal for the Baptismal 
Certificate. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Missouri Methodist Hospital Asso- 
ciation concerning the Return of Bishop Waldorf. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

E. J. Gale presented a memorial concerning An Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning An Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

J. R. Harper presented a memorial concerning An Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

E. L. Robison presented a memorial regarding the District 
Superintendency. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Waldorf. 
Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

J. J. Shy presented a memorial concerning Sunday School 
Legislation, Change in Discipline, Paragraph 474, Sections 1 
and 2. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


MONTANA STATE 


R. J. Cunningham presented a memorial concerning the 
Helena Area. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

V. E. Lewis presented a memorial from the Montana State 
Lay Electoral Conference concerning Lay Representation in the 
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Annual. Conference. Referred ‘to. the Committee on enue 
Economy. 

Also a memorial from Montana State and Inter-Moutitain 
Conferences Fixing Boundaries of Episcopal Areas. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

George Mecklenburg presented. a memorial from the Lay 
Electoral Conference regarding Retention. of Helena Area. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Helena Area. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy.. | 

Also a memorial regarding the Pension Plains Referred | to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


NEBRASKA 


W. E. Gates presented a memorial concerning Appointments 
of Pastors. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

C. G. Gomon presented a memorial regarding Limited Tenure 
for Bishops. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Citizens of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
régarding the Enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
Preventing Lynching and Other Acts of Mob Violence. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Colored. Methodist Church of 
Grand. Island, Nebraska, regarding the Enforcement of the 
Fourteenth Amendment which will Guarantee Voting Rights 
to All Citizens. Referred to the Committee on State: of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Election of District Superintend- 
ents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to. the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Enlisting Laymen in Establishing 
the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Plan. Referred to. the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 

H. M. Greenslit presented a. memorial from Nebraska dele- 
gates concerning World Peace. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. ) 


NEWARK 


M. 8S. Daniels presented a memorial concerning Industrial 
Relations. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Change in Discipline, Para- 
graph 370. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Revision of Discipline. Referred 
to the Committee on ‘Temporal Economy. 

D. F. Diefendorf presented a memorial concerning Educa- 
tional Collections. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 
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Also a memorial concerning Methodist Historical Societies. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

O. L. Joseph presented a memorial on Worship and Religious 
Art. Referred to the Committee on State of: the Church. 

_ J. R. Joy presented a memorial concerning District Super- 
intendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning: Historical Societies. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regarding 
Historical Societies. Referred to the Committee on Book Con- 
cern. 

Also a memorial from The Editorial Council regarding the 
Nomination of the Contributing Editor. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Rural Survey. Referred to 
the Committee on Home Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Laymen in the, Annual Conference. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Ecumenical Conference Commis- 
sion regarding the Ecumenical Conference in 1931. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

H. C. Lytle presented a memorial concerning the Quarterly 
Conference Question, Paragraph 36. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

J. H. MacDonald presented a memorial concerning Overlap- 
ping Territory. Referred to the Committee on Home Missions. 

W. R. Neff presented a memorial regarding Theological 
Schools Support. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Wilbert Westcott presented a memorial concerning Foreign 
Language Groups. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 


NEW ENGLAND 


E. P. Bliss presented a memorial concerning Modification of 
the Volstead Act. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial on Revision of the Ritual. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concerning 
Revision of the Ritual. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regarding 
Board Organization. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

ae a memorial regarding the Disciplinary Financial Plan, 
Par. 111, Secs. 324-344. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 


a Economy. 
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Also a memorial concerning Revision of Par. 112. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Leaders’ and Stewards’ Meetings. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial on Discipline—Financial Plan, Par. 111, 
See. 7. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Revision of Pars. 319-322 of the 
Discipline. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Local Church Finances. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Substitution of Department 
of Goodwill Industries for Bureau of Goodwill Industries. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion. 

O. E. Crain presented a memorial regarding a Unified Pro- 
gram for Young People. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Support of Theological Seminaries. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regarding 
the Reorganization of Boards, especially the Board of Education. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Board Organization. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regard- 
ing the Membership Register. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Board of Temperance, ete. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Effectiveness of Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

K. A. Elliott presented a memorial concerning Pensioning 
iy Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 

elief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Federation for Social Service. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Marriage of Divorced Persons. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Good Will Work in Foreign 
Fields. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

S. T. Emery presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning the Membership Register, ete. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Continuance of the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on ‘Temporal Economy. 
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C. 0. Ford presented a memorial concerning the Election of 
District Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 


Also a memorial regarding Pensions. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 


Also a memorial concerning Pensions. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 


L..0. Hartman presented a memorial concerning the Support 
of Therese Schools. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also a memorial regarding Ministerial Salaries. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop Anderson. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding Bishops and Honorariums. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the National Methodist Press. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from the Annual Institute of the Bureau 
of Good Will Industries concerning Good Will Industries. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial concerning Good Will Industries. Referred 
to the Committee on Home Missions. 

Also a memorial concerning Good Will Industries. Referred 
to the Committee on Home Missions. 

Also.a memorial regarding Par. 213, Discipline 1924. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

D. L. Marsh presented a memorial concerning Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning World Service. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Transfer of Membership. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning World Service. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning World Service. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Retirement of Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. ; 

G. H. Spencer presented a memorial concerning Pensions. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of District Super- 
intendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning War. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Area Superintendency. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 
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Also a memorial from the New England Conference concern- 
ing, the Hymnal... Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

a NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN 

J. I. Bartholomew presented a memorial concerning the Pen= 
‘sion Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Trial of a Bishop. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Annual Meeting of a Local 
Church. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Annual and Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences concerning the Support of Theological Schools. | Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Annual and Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences regarding the Historical Society. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from ©. V. Duckeet, Norway, concerning 
the Administration of Bishop Blake. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconess Work. Referred to 
the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial’ from R: E. Bisbee concerning a Methodist 
Magazine. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

H. T. Borden presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning the Pension Plan. Referred to ee Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also.a memorial: from: the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Home Missions. Referred to the Committee on Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EK. A. Durham presented a memorial concerning the Federa-) 
tion for Social Service. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. 

Also a memorial. concerning World Peace. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. + rekt 

Also a memorial regarding. the Dares Plan. Referred ‘to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Pension Plan. . Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief... 

Also a memorial concerning the Pension Plan. Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and. Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning ‘Co-operation of Churches. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on. Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Church Federation. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. etic 
to the Committee on Education. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Historical Societies. Referred to 
the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from the New Hampshire Conference con- 
cerning Revision of the Ritual. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. _ 

J. T. Lord presented a memorial concerning Industrial 
Democracy. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference con- 
cerning Historical Societies. Referred to the Committee on 
Book Concern. 

E. F. Miller presented a memorial concerning Apportionment 
for Theological Schools. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
eation. 


NEW JERSEY 


H. J. Belting presented a memorial concerning Sunday 
School Literature. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

H. P. Bennett presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concernmg a Change in Discipline, Par. 175. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

T. S. Brock presented a memorial concerning the Ordination 
of Elders. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Church Extension. Referred to 
the Committee on Home Missions and Church Extension. 

H. P. Sloan presented a memorial concerning the Commission 
on Curricula. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Primacy of Preaching. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Survey of Rural Charges. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Standards of Doctrine. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Worship and Art. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Powers of Deacons. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral HKconomy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Pastors’ Salaries. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Contributing Editor of the 
Advocates. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 
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BE. A. Wells presented a memorial from H. B. Leech regard- 
ing the Election of the Secretary of the Annual Conference. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


NEW MEXICO 


R. C. Baker presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Mead to the Denver Area. Referred to the Committee 
on Kpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Retention of Bishop Mead 
as Bishop of the Denver Area. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning the Change 
from a Conference to a Mission. Referred to the Committee on 
Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning the Dissolution of a Conference. 
Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning the New Mexico Mission. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from H. A. Bassett concerning the bounda- 
ries of Southwest Spanish Mission. Referred to the Committee 
on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning Appointments. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 


NEW YORK 


A. E. Chenoweth presented a memorial concerning the Reor- 
ganization of Benevolences. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

C. H. Fowler presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference regarding Lay Representation. | Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Trustees of the John Street 
Church. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reorganization of World 
Service Activities. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Religious Education. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Hough Houston presented a memorial from the New York 
Preachers’ Meeting concerning Sunday School Literature. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. . 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Discipline, 
Par. 441, Secs. 1, 2, and 3. Referred to the Committee on 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Discipline. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy... _ 

Allan MacRossie presented a memorial regarding the Board 
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of Examiners and College Graduates. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

C. A. Smith presented a memorial concerning the Social 
Creed of the Church. Referred to the Committee on State of 
the Church. 


Also a memorial concerning the Lord’s Day Alliance. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


Also a memorial from the Members of the Shrub Oak Meth- 
odist. Episcopal Church concerning Prayer for Our Country. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


Also a memorial concerning Near Hast Relief. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Church Membership Committee. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing an Enabling Act to Unite Conferences in the New York 
Area. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial regarding the Daily Christian Advocate. 
Referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Number of Bishops to be Elected; Fewer Bishops As- 
signed to Foreign Areas. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy. 

Also a memorial concerning a Court for Trial of a Bishop 
to be Composed of Ministers and Laymen. Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Publication of Methodist Historical Documents. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the National Methodist Press. Referred to the Committee 
on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from the New York Conference Deaconess 
Board concerning Deaconess Work. Referred to the Committee 
on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Association of Methodist Historical Societies. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Suspended Bishop not to Re- 
ceive Salary.. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

HE. S. Tipple presented a memorial concerning the Union of 
Theological Seminary Students. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Harmonizing Pars. 69 and 280 
of the Discipline, 1924. Referred to the Committee on State 


of the Church. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Life Tenure Episcopacy. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the support of Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Merger of New York, New 
York East, and Newark Conferences, or any two. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. ‘ 

J. W. Woolsey presented a memorial from the New York and 
New York East Conferences concerning Uniting the New York, 
New York East and Newark Conferences. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 


NEW YORK EAST 


H. H. Beattys presented a memorial concerning the Official 
Board. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

G. E. Bishop presented a memorial concerning the Adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Administration of the Lord’s - 
Supper. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Questions asked of Candidates 
for Orders. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Residence of Retired Ministers. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. \ 

Also a memorial regarding the Psalter. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Outlawry of War. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Confirmation of Classes. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Revision of the Psalter. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Hymns for Social Service. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Examinations in the Conference 
Courses of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Ministerial Support. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Support of Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Sunday School Literature. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 
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Also a memorial regarding the Commission on Courses of 
Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


Also a memorial regarding Certificates in Conference Courses 
of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


_ Also a memorial concerning a Change in Ratio of Distribu- 
tion of Benevolences. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Keonomy. 

Also a memorial concerning Connectional Offices. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


Also a memorial regarding Counsels in Par. 310 of the Dis- 
cipline. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


Also a memorial concerning a Change in Rates in Distribu- 
tion of Benevolence Funds. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Printing of Historical Liter- 
ature. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning New York Area Conference Mer- 
gers. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

W. H. Finch presented a memorial concerning a Change in 
the Order of Administering Baptism. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Use of the word “Heathen” 
in the Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Federal Council of Churches. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Lay Representation in the Annual 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Church Union. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Ratio of Representation. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial Regarding the Rules. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also a memorial concerning an Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

F. W. Hannan presented a memorial concerning the Appoint- 
ment of Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Union of the Missions in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

F. A. Horne presented a memorial concerning World Peace. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning a Christian Newspaper. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding New York Area Conference Mer- 
ger. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 
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H. H. Meyer presented a memorial from certain Members 
of the General Conference concerning Religious Educational 
Literature for the Blind. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

F. M. North presented a memorial regarding Episcopal Su- 
perintendence on Foreign Fields. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

NORTH AFRICA 

E. F. Frease presented a memorial concerning the Courses 

of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


R. G. Morris presented a memorial concerning Evangelism. 
Referred to the Committee on Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension. 

Also a memorial regarding Segregation in Housing. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

R. W. Winchester presented a memorial concerning Negro 
Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


NORTH CHINA 


C. P. Wang presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Grose. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


C. A. Pollock presented a memorial concerning the Return 
of Bishop H. Lester Smith. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. ; 

E. P. Robertson presented a memorial concerning the “Kansas 
Plan.” Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Pensions. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 

C. L. Wallace presented a memorial concerning the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop H. Lester 
Smith. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTH INDIA 


R. S. Charan presented a memorial concerning Changes of 
the Discipline, Par. 252, Sec. 1; Par. 265, Sec. 3; Pars. 271, 
282, 299. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

KE. 8. Jones presented a memorial concerning No. Military 
Protection for Missionaries. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

C. D. Rockey presented a memorial regarding the Admission of 
Laymen to the Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial regarding the Admission of Laymen to the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. , 


NORTH INDIANA 


W..T. Arnold presented a memorial concerning Advocate 
Policy. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

F. W. Greene presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning Laymen in the Annual Conference. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. I. Jones presented a memorial concerning the Reserve Pen- 
sion Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding Preparatory Members. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. H. Lickert presented a memorial concerning the Merging 
of the Boards. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also'a memorial regarding the Official Name of the Church. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Laymen in the Annual Conference. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Foreign Missions (Use of word 
Foreign”). Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial regarding the Advocates. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding the Advocates. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

R. J. Wade presented a memorial from A. H. Ponath regard- 
ing the Term of District Superintendents. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from A. H. Ponath concerning World Peace.: 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Bureau of Statistics. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Hdu- 
cation. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Revision. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
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cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
ancy. 

ie a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Judi- 
ciary. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary re- 
garding the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancyfl 

‘Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary 
regarding the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on 
Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Revi- 
sion. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
perance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Hos- 
pitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Missions. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary re- 
garding the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Book 
Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Judicial Decision on the 
Meaning of Par. 38, as amended. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 


NORTH-EAST OHIO 


F. C. Anderson presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Group Insurance. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Annuity Claims. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding War. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Benevolences. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Salaries of Detached Men. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Commissioning Teachers. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Theological Schools. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Missionary Episcopacy. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning the Return 
of Bishop T. S. Henderson. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding Advocate Collections. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

J. A. Fithian presented a memorial concerning Financing the 
Local Church. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Edwin Kirby presented a memorial concerning Bishops for 
Races. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Advocates. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

W. H. McMaster presented a memorial concerning Annuity 
Claims. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Superintendents’ Expenses. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Salaries. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

W. N. Roberts presented a memorial regarding Adjustment 
of Inequalities in Ministerial Support. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. ~ 

J. J. Wallace presented a memorial regarding Military Train- 
ing. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Federation for Social Service. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

W. A. Walls presented a memorial concerning the Invest- 
ment of Permanent Funds. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

L. C. Wright presented a memorial concerning Community 
Church Pastors. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopal Expenses. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Salaries. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Episcopal Residences. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


J.B. Hingeley presented a memorial from the Board of Pen- 
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sions and Relief regarding the Discipline, Par. 488, Sec. 1. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 80, Sec. 37. Referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


Also a memorial concerning Staff Pension Funds for Lay 
Workers. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and_ Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 108, Sec. 22. Referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 157, Sec. 1. Referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Plan of Ministers’ Reserve 
Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 484, Secs. 1 and 2. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 484. Referred to the Committee 
on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 81, Sec. 2. Referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also. a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 344 (c). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 88, Sec. 8. Referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and. Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 333. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 335. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 81, Sec. 6. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and. Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 81. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 335. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
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concerning the Discipline, Par. 107, Sec. 14. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 11. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Transfer of the Discipline, Par. 334, Secs. 1 and 
®. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 335. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 339, Sec. 7%. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 339, Sec. 3. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and_ Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 334, Sec. 1. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 344. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 338. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and_ Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 111, Sec. 6. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 188, Sec. 2. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also,a memorial concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 4. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Discipline, Par. 334, Sec. 2. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Discipline, Par. 339. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 2. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 3. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 339, Sec. 2. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
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concerning the Discipline, Par. 341. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 7. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 2, Annuity Claim. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 9. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 3. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 333, Sec. 1. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

C. N. Pace presented a memorial concerning the Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding Book Concern Dividends. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Special Appointments of Pastors 
of Community Churches. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 

ml a memorial regarding Admission of Women to Annual 
Conference Membership. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Annual Nomination of District 
Superintendents by Annual Conferences. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Support of Schools of Theology. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Preparatory Membership Classes. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Ministerial Support. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from Stewardship Conference, Duluth Dis- 
trict, concerning Reporting the Tithers. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Limiting Terms of General Su- 
perintendents. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK 


S. J. Greenfield presented a memorial concerning Supply 
Pastors and the Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop Leonard 
to the Buffalo Area. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 
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M. W. Holt presented a memorial regarding the Pension Plan. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Presidency of the Resident 
Bishop. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Leonard. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHERN SWEDISH 


E. F. Lund presented a memorial concerning An Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial Uniting Three Swedish Conferences. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial on Consolidation of Conferences. Referred 
to the Committee on Boundaries. ; 

Also a memorial concerning the Reappointment of Bishop 
Nicholson. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHEAST GERMANY 


H. Schaedel presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHWEST GERMANY 


F. H. Otto Melle presented a memorial regarding Temperance 
Work in the World Field. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
perance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 


Benson Baker presented a memorial concerning Episcopal 
Areas. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHWEST INDIANA 


J. B. Campbell presented a memorial concerning the Defense 
of Dry Workers. Referred to the Committee on Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

H. L. Davis presented a memorial concerning Ministerial 
Transfers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

C. O. Holmes presented a memorial concerning Non-Resident 
Members. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

T. F. Williams presented a memorial concerning Rural 
Churches. Referred to the Committee on Home Missions and 
Church Extension. 


NORTHWEST IOWA 
J. J. Bushnell presented a memorial concerning Revision of 
the Ritual:—Form for the Solemnization of Matrimony. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Pastor’s Report to the Annual 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

F. E. Mossman presented a memorial concerning Pensions. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reorganization of the Board 
of Education. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Miss A. M. Nash presented a memorial concerning the Admis- 
sion of Women to the Annual Conference. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

G. J. Poppenheimer presented a memorial regarding the 
Burial Ritual. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Tobacco. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on. Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 


NORTHWEST KANSAS 


A. H. King presented a memorial concerning the Endowment 
of Colleges. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Herbert Scott presented a memorial concerning the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 

C. A. Spalding presented.a memorial concerning a Change 
in the Discipline, Par. 455, Sec. 6. Referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

L. H. Sweetland presented a memorial concerning the Support 
of Schools of Theology. Referred to the Committee on T'em- 
poral Economy. 


NORWAY 

J. Holstad presented a memorial concerning Education. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Education. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 


NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 


O. A. Berg presented a memorial concerning Laymen in the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Laymen in the Annual Conference. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Boundaries. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 

H. A. Ofstie presented a memorial regarding the Conference 
embracing a Mission. Referred to the Committee on Bound- 
aries. 

Also a memorial regarding the Courses of Study. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding Pensions and Relief. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also.a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Ole Rohrstaff presented a memorial regarding Boundaries. 
Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 


OHIO 

J. W. Blair presented a memorial concerning Christian Ex- 
perience. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

T. H. Campbell presented a memorial from the Bulgaria 
Mission Conference concerning an Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

W. C. Hartinger presented a memorial regarding the Outlawry 
of War. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Theological Schools. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Federation for Social Service con- 
cerning Peace. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Transfer of Church Member- 
ship. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Ministerial Support. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopal Residence. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

-» Also a memorial concerning the Deaconess Home. Referred 
to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

C. E. Hill presented a memorial concerning the Plan of 
Ministers’ Pensions. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconess Work. Referred to 
the Committee on Itinerancy. 

J. A. Huston presented a memorial regarding Hospitals, 
Homes, Ete. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconess Work. Referred to 
the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

J. E. Miller presented a memorial concerning Military Train- 
ing In Universities. Referred to the Committee on State of 
the Church. 

Also.a memorial concerning World Service. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Appointment by Bishops. | Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. - 

Also .a memorial regarding Episcopacy. Referred to the 
Committee on Hpiscopacy. 
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Also a memorial regarding Consolidation of the Advocates. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding District Superintendents. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

E.R. Stafford presented a memorial from the Ohio Conference 
Social Service Commission concerning Social Conditions in Coal 
Fields. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Ohio Conference Social Service 
Commission concerning Political Support of Immoral Leaders. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Ohio Conference Social Service 
Commission regarding Money Gifts from Tainted Sources. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


OKLAHOMA 


E. M. Antrim presented a memorial regarding the Lay Elec- 
toral Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of Bishops for a 
Term of Years. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

J. R. Caffyn presented a memorial from the Oklahoma and 
Southern California Conferences concerning Redefining Bound- 
aries. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries, 

J. L. LaGrone presented a memorial regarding the Ministers’ — 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions and Relief. 

C. D. Meade presented a memorial concerning the Duties of 
a Bishop. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Merger of Conferences. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

F. M. Stephenson presented a memorial from F. L. Templin 
and others concerning Ministers’ Salaries. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from F. L. Templin concerning Transfers. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Holy Catholic Church. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Setting Aside of a Bishop to 
Promote Evangelism. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Equalization of Salaries. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Conference Claimants and Debt 
to the Book Concern. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Transfer of Ministers. | Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


OREGON 


Thomas Acheson presented a memorial concerning the Observ- 
ance of Rally Day. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Conference Director of Reli- 
gious Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

C. G. Doney presented a memorial concerning a Depository. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Book Concern Depository. Re-. 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Jason Lee Centennial. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Benevolent Boards. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal “Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Cigarettes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Theological Schools. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Responsive Readings. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

S. W. Hall presented a memorial regarding a Depository 
at Portland, Oregon. Referred to the Committee on Book 
Concern. 

A. L. Howarth presented a memorial regarding a Book Deposi- 
tory. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

B. L. Steeves presented a memorial from Fletcher Homan 
concerning the Appointment of Preachers. Referred. to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from Fletcher Homan concerning the 'Trans- 
fer of Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


PACIFIC GERMAN 


A, F. Cramer presented a memorial concerning the Transfer 
of Church Property: Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Transfer of Church Property 
of.a Foreign Language Congregation to the Conference Claim- 
ants’ Fund. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
- Also. a memorial concerning the Transfer of Foreign Lan- 
guage Congregations to English Speaking Conferences. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Home Missions. 

Also a memorial from F. H. Luecke concerning Foreign 
Language Work. Referred to the Committee on Home Mis- 
sions. 
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Also a memorial concerning an Enabling Act for Change of 
Boundary. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning Portland Depository. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

F. H. Luecke presented a memorial from the Conference 
concerning a Book Concern Depository in Portland, Oregon. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 


PHILADELPHIA 


G. W. Babcock presented a memorial concerning the Board 
of Temperance, etc. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

C. M. Boswell presented a memorial concerning the Outlawry 
of War. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Quickened Spiritual Life. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Sunday School Curricula. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Methodist Men and Evangelism. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Conference Courses of Study. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. oe 

Also a memorial concerning Spiritual Leadership. Referred 
to the Conimittee on Home Missions. 

J. M. Doran presented a memorial concerning the Church 
School Rally Day. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Conference Director of Reli- 
gious Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also, a memorial regarding the Observance of Rally Day in 
the Church Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

C. F. Eggleston presented a memorial concerning the Validity 
of the Appendix. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

T. H. Evans presented a memorial concerning the Courses 
of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Publication of Historical 
Papers. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

W. H. Ford presented a memorial from the Philadelphia 
Preachers’ Meeting concerning Standards of Doctrine. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Contributing Hditor. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

W. H. G. Gould presented a memorial concerning Recogni- 
tion of the Association of Methodist. Historical Societies. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Publication of Pilmoor’s 
Journal and other documents. Referred to the Committee on 
Book Concern. 
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Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Primacy of Preaching. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Constitution and the Epis- 
copacy. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing World Peace. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing a Rural Survey. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions. 

Also a memorial concerning Complaints or Charges Against 
Bishops, etc. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension concerning Good Will Industries. Referred 
to the Committee on Home Missions and Church Extension. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Home Missions, etc., 
concerning Foreign Language Work. Referred to the Committee 
on Home Missions and Church Extension. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension concerning Frontier Work. Referred to the 
Committee on Home Missions and Church Extension. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Home Missions, ete., con- 
cerning Designated Gifts. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 

G. W. Henson presented a memorial concerning the Teaching 
Ministry and Standards of Faith. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also-a memorial concerning Theological Seminaries. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Historical Societies. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

H. C. Irwin presented a memorial concerning an Appeal 
from Bishop Leete’s Administration. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary. 

W. W. Mast presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning the Courses of Study. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. | 

L. W. Munhall presented a memorial concerning Laymen in 
the Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

R. C. Wells presented a memorial concerning Preaching. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Historical Societies. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

- J. G. Wilson presented a memorial regarding Pastors’ Sala- 
ries. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

S. T. Wilson presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
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Conference concerning the Contributing Editor. Referred to 
the Committee on Book Concern. : 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


0. W. E. Cook presented a memorial concerning an Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Algo a memorial concerning Papers in Dialects. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding a Newspaper Subsidy. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopal Supervision. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding Area Supervision. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Episcopal Assignments. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


PITTSBURGH 


C. E. Chapman presented a memorial concerning the election 
of District Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

S. W. Corcoran presented a memorial concerning Advocate 
Boundaries. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

R. B. Cuthbert presented a memorial concerning Conference 
Reports. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Sunday School Publications. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Book Committee’s Relation 
to the Epworth League and Sunday School. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Sale of Book Concern prop- 
erty. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Chicago Publishing House. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

K. L. Kidney presented a memorial from the Commission on 
Social Service Activities concerning the Continuance of Its Life 
and Work. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Interpretation of the Rules. 
Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
esses. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

L. D. Spaugy presented a memorial concerning the District 
Superintendency. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Affiliated Membership. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

kh. B. Urmy presented a memorial concerning the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 
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‘Also a memorial concerning the Election of District Super- 
intendents upon Nomination by the Bishop. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Appointment to Pastoral Charges. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Preserving the Present. Status of 
the Methodist Federation of Social Service. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Inactive Members. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Readjustment of, Pastors’ Sal- 
aries. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Ministers. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. rates 

Also a memorial regarding an Hight-Year Tenure for Bishops. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop McConnell. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Separate Ballots for Bishops 
Who are to Reside Within and Without the United States. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning General Conference Expenses. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 


PUGET SOUND 


~ Seldon Ewing presented a memorial on Appeal from the Judi- 
cial Conference. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

F. A. Hazeltine presented a memorial concerning the Appoint- 
ment of District Superintendents to Foreign Speaking Districts. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning General Conference Representa- 
tion of Foreign Language Missions. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Boundaries for Foreign Speaking 
Districts. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

J. R. Magee presented a memorial regarding the Outlawry 
of War. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of District Superin- 
tendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial’ regarding the Minister’s Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

- Also a memorial regarding Sunday School Literature. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Portland Area delegates concerning 
Commendation of Commissioner J. M. Doran. Referred to the 
Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Election of Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding Change of Episcopal Residence. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding combining Columbia River and 
Puget Sound Conferences. Referred to the Committee on 
Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning the Book Concern Salesroom, 
Portland, Oregon. Referred to the Committee on Book Con- 
cern. 

Also a memorial to Make the Portland Salesroom a Deposi- 
tory. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Portland Depository. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Depository. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

C. A. Robbins presented a memorial concerning the Revision 
of the Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 


ROCK RIVER 


R. C. Brown presented a memorial concerning the Election 
of Lay Electoral Conference Delegates. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning Amendment to the Constitution. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the General Rules. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

C. K. Carpenter presented a memorial concerning Press 
Service. Referred to the Committee on Complimentary Resolu- 
tions. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning the relocation 
of the Board of Home Missions, ete. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Sitting of Non-Delegates in 
Committees. Referred to the Committee on Rules. 

A. F. Clark presented a memorial concerning the Day of 
Pentecost. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

G. W. Dixon presented a memorial from the General Lay- 
men’s Association concerning Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

F. C. Hiselen presented a memorial from the delegation con- 
cerning the Method of Voting in Episcopacy Committee. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the delegation, et al. concerning Mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church—Survey of Benevolent 
Agencies. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial concerning Church Union. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Church Union. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from Students of Garrett Biblical Institute 
concerning Church Union. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Responsive 
Readings. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Church Union. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Ritual of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. | 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Methodist 
Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Merle N. English presented a memorial concerning the Func- 
tions of the Board of Education. Referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Schools of Theol- 
ogy. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Statistics. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Commissioning of Teachers in 
the Local Church. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Bureau of Architecture. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Board. of Education concerning 
Co-operation in Religious Education. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

T. F. Holgate presented a memorial from the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Illinois, concerning Tenure 
of Office for Bishops. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Methodist Educational Association 
concerning Schools and Colleges. Referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Adequate Financial Support of Schools of Theology of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Referred to the Committee on 
Education. 

Irving Kelly presented a memorial concerning the Qualifica- 
tions of Laymen. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

E. C. Page presented a memorial from the General Laymen’s 
Association regarding Lay Representation in the Annual Con- 
ference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

H. G. Smith presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Hughes to the Chicago Area. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

@ 
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Also a memorial concerning Annual’ Conference Procedure 
Regarding Transfers by the Cabinet. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Itinerancy. 

John Thompson presented a memorial from the delegation 
concerning Adjustment with Employees. Referred to the ea 
mittee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconesses. Referred to the 
Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial regarding Deaconess Work. Referred to 
the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. | 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconesses.' Referred to the 
Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning Episcopal 
Procedure Regarding Fees. Referred to. the egal on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a’ memorial from the delegation regarding ithe Retiree 
ment Age of Bishops. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also: a memorial from Fletcher Homan concerning the Ap- 
pointment of Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Men’s Church Federation. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on ‘Temporal Hconomy. 

Also a memorial concerning Women’s Church Federation. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also.a memorial concerning Stewards of Institutional 
Churches. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Day of Pentecost. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning Annual Con2 
ference Procedure Regarding Appointments. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

KE. F. Tittle presented a memorial concerning a Book Con- 
cern Hstablishment in Chicago. Referred to the Committee 
on Book Concern. 

Also:'a memorial concerning Bishops’ Tenure. Referred: ‘to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark concerning Laymen 
in the Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Editors... Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark . concerning the 
Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on Book Coneern. 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconesses. Referred to the 
Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

- Also a memorial from the delegation concerning the Hpis- 
copacy. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark concerning the Re- 
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organization of the Boards. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark concerning the Finan- 
cial Support of Schools of Theology. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Christian Life and the 
Church. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark concerning Church 
Trials. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Collective Bargaining. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning a Book for Worship. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding an Order of. Worship. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Psalter. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding War. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark concerning the Min- 
isters’ Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark concerning Transfers. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Pastoral Appointments. Referred | 
to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the District Superintendents. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


SAINT JOHN’S RIVER 

W. W. Liddell presented a memorial from Trinity M. E. 
Church, Tarpon Springs, Florida, regarding the Publishing of 
the Ten Commandments in Sunday School Literature. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Fletcher Homan presented a memorial regarding the Power 
of Bishops To Make Appointments. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 

R. N. Merrill presented a memorial concerning the National 
Methodist Press. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Boundary. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. ) 

Also a memorial regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


SAINT LOUIS 
I. N. Chiles presented a memorial concerning the Opposition 
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to the Merger of the Saint Louis and Missouri Conferences. 
Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

J. ©. Gilbreath presented a memorial concerning the Return 
of Bishop Waldorf. Referred to the Committee on Episeopacy. 

CG. W. Hanke presented a memorial concerning an Episcopal 
Residence at St. Louis, Missouri. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

I. M. Hargett presented a memorial concerning War. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

F. W. Wahl presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Waldorf. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


SAVANNAH 
J. S. Stripling presented a memorial concerning Asbury M. E. 
Church in Burke County, Georgia. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. : 


SHANTUNG 


P. O. Hanson presented a memorial regarding the Return of 
Bishop Grose. Referred to the Committee on, Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial.concerning National. Bishops. Referred ip 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Order of Conference Baaincer 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also. a memorial from the Shantung Conference concerning 
District Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


C. W. Caldwell presented a memorial from the South Carolina 
Laymen’s Conference regarding the Admission of Laymen into 
the Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Quarterly Conference Organiza- 
tion. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from representatives of the Conference re- 
garding the General Superintendents. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Hpiscopacy. 

A. R. Howard presented a memorial from the delegation. con- 
cerning Sex Suggestion Literature. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

S. J. McDonald presented a memorial concerning Lynching. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


SOUTH GERMANY 
H. A. Barth presented a memorial regarding the. Return of 
Bishop Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 
Heinrich Fellman presented a memorial concerning the Re- 
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turn of Bishop J. L. Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Ordination of Deacons. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


SOUTH INDIA 


J. J. Kingham presented a memorial from certain individuals 
concerning a Bishop’s Term in the Tropics. Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial Against Admitting Laymen to the Annual 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Appointing a Bishop for South 
India. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


SOUTHERN 
H. C. Leonard presented a memorial concerning Re-Defining 
the Boundaries for the Southern Conference. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 
Also a memorial concerning extending Southern Conference 
Boundaries. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

F. H: Ballinger presented a memorial concerning the Director 
of Religious Education. Referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

R. W. Hilmer presented a memorial from the Emmanuel 
Methodist Church of Pasadena concerning the Verity of our 
Teachings. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Foreign Missions. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Bethel German Methodist Episcopal 
Church concerning reducing the General Conference delegation. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Bethel German Methodist Episcopal 
Church concerning Foreign Missions. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Temporal Economy. 

F. M. Larkin presented a memorial from V. M. McCombs, 
Superintendent of the Latin American Mission, concerning Re- 
tired Ministers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs concerning the Trans- 
fer of Conference Membership, Par. 602. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding District Superintendents. Referred 
to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial on Leaving Without Appointment to Attend 
School. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Righteous Business Relations. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 
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Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Courses of Study. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also a memorial concerning a Course of Study for Laymen. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Outlawry of War. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Lay Education. Referred to the: 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning War. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs, Superintendent of the 
Latin American Mission, regarding the Duties of Bishops, Par. 
207, Sec. 2. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Admission of Laymen. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Responsibilities of the Lay- 
men. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Kansas Plan for Lay Repre- 
sentation. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Chinese Church PUNE Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs, Superintendent of 
the Latin American Mission, regarding Stewards, Par. 315. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs, Superintendent of 
the Latin American Mission, regarding Missions, Par. 449, Re- . 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs, Superintendent of 
the Latin American Mission, regarding Administration of Mis- 
sions, Par. 449. Referred to the Committee on sbempornh 
Economy. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs, Superintendent i 
the Latin, American Mission, concerning “Affiliated Members, 
Par. 57. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Cigarettes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial regarding Cigarettes, Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial from delegates concerning a Book Concern 
Depository. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Conference Merger. Referred 
to the Committee on Boundaries, 

Also a memorial concerning the Director of Religious Edu- 
cation. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Religious Education Director. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Grdinatin of Elders. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Interpretation of the Disci- 
pline. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Exemption From Examina- 
tions of College Graduates. Referred to the Committee on 
Edueation. 

Also a memorial regarding Schools of Theology. « Referred to 
the Committee’ on Education. 

A. R. Moore presented’ a memorial concerning the Annuity 
Claims of Retired Ministers. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

H. V. Mather presented a memorial concerning the Organi- 
zation of the Local Church for Religious Education. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Conference Director of Reli- 
gious Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Conference Director of Reli- 
gious Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

G. B. Oxnam presented a memorial from the Methodist Feder- 
ation for Social Service concerning War. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service concerning Free Speech. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service concerning the Church and Labor. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service concerning Income and Property. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Report of the Federation for 
Social Service. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

J. F. Page presented a memorial concerning a Merger of 
Epworth Leagues and Christian Endeavor Societies. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

A. W. Shamel presented a memorial concerning the District 
Superintendency. Referred to the Committee on “Ttinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Bishops. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

‘Also a memorial concerning the Tenure of Bishops. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Constitutional Amendment 
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on Tenure of Office for General Superintendents. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of: Ministerial, Dele- 
gates to the General Conference. Referred to’ the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Merle N. Smith presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Conference Mergers. Referred 
to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial regarding Correlation of Young People’s 
Work. Referred to the Committee on, Education. 

F. G. H. Stevens presented a memorial concerning the Return 
of Bishop C. W. Burns. Referred to the Committee on Episco- 
Pacy: 

G. A. Warmer presented a memorial concerning Term Tenure 
of Bishops. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of District Super- 
intendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Transfer of Members of the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Ritual. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Latin American Mission regarding 
Foreign Speaking! Work. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


©. C. Hall presented a memorial concerning the Pension Plan. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Pensions and Relief. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

W. P. MacVey presented a memorial from the Carbondale 
District concerning Cigarettes. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Carbondale District concerning 
the Revision of the Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from certain members of the General Con- 
ference concerning Lay Activity in Behalf of Benevolences. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

W. H. Whitlock presented a memorial concerning the Reyi- 
sion of the Discipline, Par, 111, Sec. 5. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also.a memorial from the delegation concerning the Change 
of Discipline, Par. 511, Sec. 3. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 
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SOUTHWEST GERMANY 


E. G. Bek presented a memorial from delegates of the Zurich 
Area concerning the Continuance of Bishop John L.’ Nuelsen. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

_, Also a memorial. concerning the Assignment of Bishop John 
L. Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Bishop Nuelsen’s Return. Re- 

ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


| SOUTHWEST KANSAS 

W. G. Anderson presented a memorial concerning Sunday 
School Literature. Referred to: the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Pension Plan. Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

H. L. Gleckler presented a memorial concerning the Courses 
of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

A. HE. Henry presented a memorial concerning the Appoint- 
ment of. Pastors. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Laymen in the Annual Conference. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

A. E,, Kirk presented a memorial concerning the Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Re- 
hef. 

Also a memorial concerning Conference Boundaries. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Winfield District concerning Rural 
Church Comity. Referred to the Committee on Home Missions 
and Church Extension. 

SWEDEN 
~ Theodor Arvidson presented a memorial from the Copen- 
hagen Area delegation concerning Episcopal Residence and Area 
Name. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


SWIITZERLAND 


H. Luthi presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


TENNESSEE 

G. W. Lewis presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Jones. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

‘Also a’ memorial concerning a Sales Room in Nashville. 
Referred to the: Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding Negro Education. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. . 

Also a memorial from certain delegates concerning Negro 
Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 
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S. M. Utley presented a memorial: concerning a Change of 
Area for the Tennessee Conference, Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

TROY 


A. D. Angell presented a memorial concerning the Reassign- 
ment of Bishop Leonard to Buffalo Area. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Christianizing Our Responsive 
Readings. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the National Press. Referred to 
the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of. the Pastor. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporary Economy. 

Leigh Diefendorf presented a memorial concerning Publicity 
and Increased Income of the Benevolent Boards. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

G. C. Douglass presented a memorial concerning the New Pen- 
sion Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Re- 
hef. 

Also a memorial’ concerning the National Methodist Press. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

P. L. Frick presented a memorial concerning Interdenomina- 
tional Co-operation. Referred to the: Committee on State’ of 
the Church. 

V. K. Moore presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning the Return of Bishop Leonard. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Good Friday as a Legal Holi- 
day. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

J. A. Perry presented a memorial concerning the General 
Conference Commission on Public Worship. Referred to. the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

F. H. Ryder presented a memorial concerning the Reassign- 
ment of Bishop Leonard to the Buffalo Area. Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the National Methodist . Press. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Discipline, 
Par. 245. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


UPPER IOWA 


J. W. Arbuckle presented a memorial concerning Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconesses. | Referred to the Committee on Hos- 
pitals, ‘Homes and Deaconess. Work. 

Also a memorial concerning Hospitals, Bicnést and Deacon- 
esses. Referred to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess: Work. 
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Also a memorial concerning Trial of a Deaconess. Referred 
to the Committee on, Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Hospitals, Homes. and 
Deaconess Work concerning Reserve Pension Fund for Deacon- 
esses. Referred to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Dea- 
coness Work. 

Also a memorial concerning Hospitals and Homes. Referred 
to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

F. W. Court. presented a memorial concerning Membership 
Conditions. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

T. P. Potter presented a memorial concerning Boundaries in 
Africa... Referred to the Committee on Boundaries, 

Also a memorial from South Africa Central Conference con- 
cerning electing delegates to the General Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. . 

Also a memorial concerning Local and General Minutes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

“Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting | Statistics. 
Referred ‘to the Committee on Temporal Economy. ~ 

Also a memorial concerning Change’ in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 9 

Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
~ ‘Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on ‘Temporal Economy. 

~Also'a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

“Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from: the Methodist Men’s Committee of One 
Hwndréd of the United States concerning ‘Church Membership 
Loss, ete. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Methodist Men’s Committee of One 
Hundred of the United States regarding Church Membership— » 
a plan for winning one million new members yearly by - Lay 
visitation Evangelism. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Outlawry of War. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

E. R. Ristine presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Plan. Referred to’ the’ Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. - 
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UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


J. W. Golden presented a memorial concerning Lawlessness. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


VERMONT 


A. W. Hewitt presented a memorial concerning the Pension 
Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Theological Schools’ Support. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Allocation of Communities by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Econ- 
omy. 

WASHINGTON 

W. A. C. Hughes presented a memorial from his Conference 
concerning the Return of Bishop McDowell. Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from certain individuals concerning the Re- 
turn of Bishop McDowell. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy. 

A a memorial from the Conference Secretary regarding the 
Return of Bishop McDowell. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Ernest Lyon presented a memorial concerning the Observance 
of the Highteenth Amendment. Referred to the Committee on 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial concerning the Service of Negroes on Mis- 
sion Fields. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial regarding Allowance to General Conference 
Delegates. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


WEST OHIO 


KE. D. Bancroft presented a memorial concerning Lay Repre- 
sentation in the Annual Conference. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on ‘Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Laymen in the Annual Conference. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

V. F. Brown presented a memorial concerning Social Service. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Discipline. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church, 

Also a memorial regarding Theological Schools. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. ; 

Also.a memorial regarding Church Membership. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial regarding Church Membership. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Revision of the Ritual. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Support for Schools of Theology. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Bast Case Expenses. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding Deaconesses. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial regarding the Conference Relations Commit- 
tee. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding District Superintendents. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

J. H. Denny presented a memorial from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Prospect, Ohio, concerning Divorce. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., presented a memorial regarding the 
Book Concern. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

D. F. Helms presented a memorial regarding a Change in the 
Apostles’ Creed. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Annuity Contracts and Benevolent 
Boards. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Lay Electoral Conferences, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial to Change Methods of Selecting Lay Dele- 
gates to Lay Electoral Conferences. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Duties of a Bishop. Referred 
to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning an Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

Arba Martin presented a memorial concerning the Episcopal 
Residence. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Continuance of Bishop T. 8. 
Henderson in the Cincinnati Area. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Sunday School Literature. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Hducation. 

Also a memorial regarding Boundaries. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning Divorce. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Inter-racial Relations. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

J. CO. Roberts presented a memorial concerning Amendments 
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to the Constitution. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 
WEST TEXAS 


K. W. McMillan presented a memorial from—T. H. Wyatt, 
West Texas Conference, concerning Boundaries. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 


WEST. VIRGINIA 

C. W. Evans presented a memorial regarding the Editor of 
the National Methodist Press. Referred to the Committee on 
Book Concern. ; 

A. H. Rapking presented a memorial concerning the Larger 
Parish. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. E. Wells presented a memorial concerning the Pledge 
Against Tobacco. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


WEST WISCONSIN 


H. C. Burrows presented a memorial concerning a Complaint 
Against Bishop Mitchell. Referred to the Committee on, Epis- 
copacy. ae 

G. W. Campbell presented a memorial concerning Local 
Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

HK. C. Dixon presented a memorial concerning the Reserve Pen- 
sion Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


WESTERN NORWEGIAN DANISH 


H. P. Nelson presented a memorial concerning Pensions. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


WESTERN SWEDISH 


J. W. Ekwall presented a memorial concerning a Protest 
Against Uniting Three Swedish Conferences. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 

I. F. Pearson presented a memorial on Uniting Three Swedish 
Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


WILMINGTON 


J. W. Colona presented a memorial concerning the Pension 
Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Pension Plan. Referred to’ 
the Committee gn Pensions and Relief. . 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Use of Cigarettes, Referred 
to the Committee on Education, on 
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Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop W. F. Mc- 
Dowell. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop W. F. Mc- 
Dowell. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Contributing Editor. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a-memorial regarding the Board of Temperance, Prohi- 
bition, and Public Morals. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. ial 

Also a memorial concerning the Apostles’ Creed. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial’ on Divorce. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

G. A. Cooke presented a Herioniel on the Teaching of False 
Doctrine. Referred to the Committee on Episcoracy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Teaching of False Doctrine. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


WISCONSIN 


J. A. Holmes presented a memorial concerning the Election 
of District Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, concerning Reimbursement for an, Official 
Mistake in Appointment. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Pension Plan. Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Bishops. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial on the Official Board. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on 'l'emporal Hconomy,. 


WYOMING 


G. S. Connell presented a memorial concerning Statistics. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. M. M. Gray presented a memorial concerning Stewardship. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Report of the Commission of 
Nine on World Service. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Report of the Commission of 
Nine and the World Service Commission. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

D. L: MacDonald presented a memorial concerning the Re- 
serve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 


and Relief. 
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J. H. Race presented a memorial concerning the Episcopal 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 


WYOMING STATE 


G. E. Konkel presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 

YENPING 

F. Bankhardt presented a memorial concerning Discipline 
Revision for China. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop Wallace E. 
Brown to the Foochow Area. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A memorial was presented concerning the Interpretation of 
Par. 169, Sec. 4, Discipline, 1924. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 

A memorial was presented concerning the Status of a Meth- 
odist Class Meeting. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

A memorial was presented concerning the Powers of a Meth- 
odist Quarterly Conference. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

The Board of Bishops presented a memorial concerning Ex- 
change of Territory with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

The Committee on Boundaries presented a memorial asking a 
Decision on Uniting Two or More Annual Conferences without 
an Enabling Act. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

The Committee of Seventeen presented a memorial concerning 
the Case of Bishop Anton Bast. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

The Denmark Conference presented a memorial concerning the 
Case of John P. Ingerslew. Referred to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary. 

Also a memorial concerning Document No. 63, Bast Case. 
Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

The Bishops presented a memorial concerning the Rulings 
of the Bishops. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the, Committee on Temporal 
Economy, presented a memorial concerning a New Legal Church 
Organization. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, pre- 
sented a memorial concerning the Election of Bishops. Referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Otto Fabricius presented a memorial on a Question Relating 
to the Investigation and Trial of Anton Bast. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. , 
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~The General Conference presented a memorial concerning the 
Constitutionality of Electing Bishops for Terms. Referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning Par. 184, Discipline, 1924. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Validity of Nominating Dis- 
trict Superintendents, Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Tenure of Appendix. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reference of Questions 92 
and 124, Rulings of the Bishops. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 

_ Also\a memorial concerning Building Churches, re the Disci- 
pline, Sec. 3, Chap. 2, Part 6. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

L. C. Hansen presented a memorial from the Quarterly Con- 
ference of Jerusalem Church, Copenhagen, Denmark, concerning 
certain Expelled Members. Referred to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary, 

Bishop EK. H. Hughes presented a memorial concerning a 
Report of the World Service Commission. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

The Laymen’s Conference at Mountain Grove, Missouri, pre- 
sented a memorial asking for the Return of Bishop Waldorf. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Bishop Thomas Nicholson presented a memorial from the 
Episcopal College concerning the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work. Referred to the Committee on Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial concerning the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work. Referred to the Committee on Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work. 

C. B. Reeves presented a memorial concerning Complaints 
Against Bishop M. W. Clair. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

E. S. Tambipillay, e¢ al., presented a memorial from Kuala 
Lumpur concerning the Administration of Bishop Lowe. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

The Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Mor- 
als presented a memorial concerning Pars. 11 and 12, Discipline, 
1924. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

A memorial was received from EK. C. Ward, Attorney, con- 
cerning the Seldon Ewing Case. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

R. J. Wade, Secretary of the General Conference, presented a 
memorial concerning the Judicial Decision on the Amendment 
to Par. 38. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Judicial Decision on the 


~ 
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Amendment to Par. 38. Referred to the Committee on Judi- 
clary. ; 
Also a memorial concerning the Judicial Liscaiin on , athe: 
Amendment to, Par. 38.) Referred to the. Committee on Judi- 
ciary. 16 
SPECIAL 

Ei. J. Bristow presented a memorial concerning Malfeasance in 
Office by the Board of Bishops. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Maladministration of Bishop Adna 
W. Leonard. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Charges of Immorality Against 
Bishop George A. Miller. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy. 

Also a memorial concerning a Complaint Against the Califor- 
nia Conference. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

The Copenhagen Area presented a memorial concerning the 
Appeal of Bishop Bast. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

The North China Conference presented a memorial concern- 
ing Protest Against Mr. Hsu Wau Liang as a Representative 
of the North China Conference. Referred to the Committee on 
Credentials. abies) 

C. V. Duckett presented a memorial concerning the Case of 
John P. Ingerslew. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

From the Puget Sound Conference came a memorial concern- 
ing the Seldon Ewing Case. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

From the Secretary of the General Conference came memorials 
Nos. 1500-1508, inclusive, dealing with the Address of the Gen- 
eral Superintendents to the General Conference. Referred to 
the appropriate Committees. 


SEATING OF THE DELEGATIONS 


‘The following tabulation indicates the seating of, the, delegates 
of the General Conference in the Convention Hall. The method 
of sélection of the seats used is that: fixed -by the General:Con- 
ference of 1908, which laid down this regulation : 

“At a date within two days of the session of the General 
Conference a committee consisting of the Secretary of. the pre- 
ceding General Conference and the Commission on Entertain- 
ment, with a. Bishop’ presiding, shall. make the assignment of) 
seats in manner as follows: A plan of the audience room having 
been constructed, the names of the Annual Conferences shall be 
placed in a box or other receptacle, and after they have been 
thoroughly mixed, the Secretary of the General Conference shall 
draw the same. The delegation first. drawn shall oceupy ‘conti- 
guous seats in the same section, beginning with the row nearest 
the chair of, the presiding officer, and the seats shall be filled by 
lot.in regular order, beginning at the extreme left of the chair 
of the presiding officer. Any layman desiring to sit separately 
from his ministerial delegation shall notify the Secretary of the 
General Conference within one week of his election.” 

Bishop Thirkield presided at the drawing, Secretary Wade of 
the’ General‘ Conference. of 1924 drew .the'names of the -Con- 
ferences from the receptacle, and Dr. Dorr F. Diefendorf and 
Mr. Morris S. Daniels, Chairman and Secretary respectively of 
the: Commission on the Entertainment of the General Confer- 
ence, designated the locations and made the tabulations. Mr. 
J, Uuther Taylor and Mr: J. 8.-Uland, members: of the Com- 
mission, were also Pau The result of the drawing is as fol- 
lows: 


(R.—Right; R. C.—Right Center; L. C.—Left Center; L:—Left.) 


Conferences } i Section | Row ..;.,; Seats 
Alabama 5. eG EEO LE SIO OOO Bee OOO R. C. A 12 
eK $ R. C. B 12 
FEVAN GA rere 0 « « oc0rs ouhiess Sedoweuadouod ES SOE R.C.. A 18-20 
Gj | R. C. B 18-20 
Lat Obits Je) Soqnano 6351 ODOOD OO CODn On Omar cc R. H 26-36 
R. I 26-36 
Bengal Cees aghies ote" cone SA) SRO ORO OO DOD oO L. P 35 
y L. Q 35 
Blue Ridge- -dilantic Aa oleh ell shel or co Ronee Lot. R.C. Cc 32 
heen 1§05.(5 D 2 
Bombay Mane Gters ele ess be REO OC OeIO Otep Oe R. B. 80 
4 eo B's R. Cc 30 
BUPA 2. oo Ue oo oo 0 medord.b woe jo 1 10 0.10.10 0 10.0010 49 10 0.50 1910 10 WW Des 35 
L E 35 
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Conferences Section 
Californian .tcscctetere ere. Be ATOMIC Oi OR R. C. 
R..C 
Central Ala ba Ma. airs creiece ovcleuere susteva rel agereiatavonete R. 
R. 
Central? Ching: “i te.csc ce eewic sree cramternencrsreers R. C. 
R.€: 
Gentral “Germat. 22or eee. ee cere ee eaten L. C. 
bee: 
Gentral n'Germany: bord. fini. tid «5 i slaaereoed R. 
R. 
Gentralrylllimois. ccc nc ate he clos scaerTas shee L. C. 
L. C. 
Centrale Niissourimc sce cosets ce calets eo eee ele sere ys 
CentraliNew2-Yorkid. Sltsis . blisii% © 20etd te ka R. 
R/€. 
Central Pennsylvania’: <fceceri sie oe old ot eres Li: 
Ee 
Centrale PrOVINCES: oe. cts succes seetaarecede crests eis L. C. 
L. C. 
Central (Swedish! sila cavee se. Mebl) «hields Rae R. C. 
R. C. 
Central; <Dennessee eis: s-crsie are opis o's oles pores R..C. 
R. C. 
Chengtu West Chinal2 20) 8% 2s L. 
L. 
Chicago. Northwest) sic-acteacejete ohc0 rls ere FR Peer L. 
: L. 
(Oly) ee i aeatahintira nso tam tinbicsnttorn 5 se GY 
L. C. 
Chungking West China............... Nix 393 L: 
L. 
Coloradoys.. sic iss sisasiiniaie aWyereolia esl uo: scarscereees R.€. 
RC. 
Columbia’ River™. 230.30 6 OG BIT I ORS A? sol FE 
L. 
Dakotag is hirewen vrepuren « hesteld« ar ard SARS ae L. 
L. 
Delaware airs srcatecee.s ORANG ans dope, eke reieverenar tase L. C. 
Lec 
Denmark F «sapien os eys buss Sh 0 la: os [egek rede peek GsC. 
. L. C. 
Dés’*Moines ©. 2.0.6 SU Se ict cl Stet eirehe sictevore tiers Ric: 
Rac: 
R.C: 
Detroit. ...kos. atexeitad ouhetsrohoketay eas enseanereuenenens RC. 
R. C. 
Hast} German: 2... Fi cchhs see cele oe deine: R.C. 
R.C: 
Hast; Tennessee» oi.i5sahs cone esis aces ote R..C. 
RC: 
Eastern South America....... Neko) evedel oo oeane L. C. 
LC; 

Hastern: “Swedish. ssc oor oisisice + siete eleiete REC 
R.C. 
Erie Gr aivax areca Cape vais ore: ocesk dems weno tenceite elle we te tevemn eiGme mem aOe 
L. C. 
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Conferences Section 
Finland ........ ai oH eto To Rerrete ta te Yale raeterote he terete L. C. 
1 OK Oy 
MORAG S pre fo cea eis eralets Seto SME NEO ie ee R.C. 
R. Cc. 
Foochow. ... Wt. 5. sees a PE ee ee L; C. 
L. C. 
RFOMCSCO Fors Vos once: oles creteteteratsrateteletaterstehemoretor erat: R. C. 
Rac; 
REOOT By roo. ctth eis. 0 seco, oor Bre. Sater ah alctat at stat tat oketobototoreeitc L. 
L. 
MWATAG 6.5 ose Gis ose iene o10S uaa totolete ‘elale te tetote te late otetete R. 
R. 
IDS WA. lola 0 5 ob %e eels ot atsts"eteMatetetotets R. C. 
Be RAC: 
HFOIStON OM, cc ee tees VES RT TSS HSH R. C. 
Ric. 
Hyderabad ire. ws slet hres ttere eek sie" ee os L. C. 
L. C. 
Wimois’ ©... th. cc dese esses hhess Pesese ee R. 
R. 
ENG@IANR! Co cos wes ee or L. C. 
aC: 
PNGUS RIVEMS 22. so eee wt Ree eee RRR VE DENS L. C. 
Li. C; 
Pater-MOUntHIN: 6 oo. bas 6's Severctersnchanararetetelers R-C: 
Rac: 
TOWER cree Ci okie 8 aren Dap oh at hel otay erat orehobeheh et ah oreres R. 
R. 
PERLY ores cle oie <n OR TUNS AAO OMe eda ot Mielet ote L. C, 
ibys 
MCRTBABe. 5 OR oaceeaic Seal ele Sancta gteteteteteretetetohetetets 1,..C; 
L. C. 
WSGHEUCKY "SR o > coc. dade d cern told lede eee R. C. 
Rae 
Kiangsi (..¥..555. PP rele derere Srcachekerebekaratetetets R. C. 
Rees 
HROUE A ee eee eee ore Te Eo ctioiane oes cleferersisisiere's iby 
; L. 
EFOXANESTON WO% <5 5 s's tot v | PGR PE Petes ei Ay RA RO Oe Lig 
L. 
ADOT Ate ce Fo oso eisestde Wools sees « dicate R. 
R. 
incom ..4 56... ..6544 Be Sains or eascciererays ore cis ohne L. 
L. 
ACUI OM ROC Kt s serait tars os crels o « velere sisi svorevete R.C. 
R. C: 
Louisiana %.......06 “CHOP RO AERP ST oc Le: 
LWGKNOW. .2i. ccc ect thers er iedicsat haa gaas L. 
Ie 
Mane” occ dks cece ce bbet sa vbsrses sas aeangels Cy 
L. C. 
Malaya sates. 08 sa thetv esses aes seve tt La 
2 L. 
MEXICO! 255 tits «occ oo 05d chetora a oere Harel eretererclieds R. C. 
R. C. 
Michigan 22 ..%..ccwe thes sed esses sas seseses R. 
R. 
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Northwest India 


ey 


Conferences Section 
Mimnesota (j......+ ater Eee toe ae R. 
R. 

Mississippi 23... 0: .<<8hd X cpaspiey ow tee eee Li. 
JOR OF 

NET ESOUTL: - csGhe cee wlene WU Magdeiatesinurisei eels wasipuee ale R. C. 
R. C. 
Momtana Stabe: 2c ee ads severecielsceceslere heusceuraeseyeye 5 
Nebraska .¥...... PISS SOS CS DOO OU OO. R. C. 
RC. 
INGWHATK corde o.cielerere eeOteratetoteye Sse iede pisitiscolisvere BAC: 
R. C. 

Nien lan ee... hae tohe AEs ore oo ocouche oeouelcceleuraoisned § 
New England Southerng ......-s.e-.cccess R. C. 
Rie: 

INGWE HOM PSHITC 7.2. fhe.sb sss ecereis.s oie coletells sous 5 WR Or 
L.C. 

INGWis JONSC Vata cect Actors. s averee clerse cota nets hae L. 
L. 

INOW GEEK ICOM iscee sis sald a p¥euesacoceseyssarseessusxoessoares seb R. 
R. 

NGS CVOPIC Th oevacs och cbs Sie oe Sarr. R..C: 
R. C. 

Nea a ¥ orks Walstia.1s-.ista. Storetereceicscvsceutsn,ssoiceds a0 ete 16 
L. 

INE OTL secA TIGA se. oc. gS out Soodes eeu ss elec opens, sbeherosea L, C. 
L. C. 

N@rth@ Carolina)... titdecnsucroudauen oud RAC; 
RC. 

INGO TRB EM ONT: Meee I Ae orca S a aOe ser Rac. 
R.'C. 

Nor the Dak Opa ecient} ilar ciaaere wie, ol neuen encees ete RR. 
Re 

Nearth-Hast Oni! i623. Sh.sicoss.s.<erteiocsieee L..C. 
L. C. 

L. C. 

L.C. 

Aus: 

North: Indiag .a..... WM csodous cove jens tototaseneneWcosseoate Li. 
L. C. 

NG@pth On ATA assis Ferien evs mere te eG: 
ol: 

Nopthern: Minnesota yy’ ..2 «so os 000 cares cicu octtne R. 
Ry 

Merthern * New VOT kitten vets sca cesta ies 
LC; 

Northern Swedish .:...... aiacgcate etarerehe ate RC. 
Roc, 

Northeast Germany ").¥....s-ssccese at oer L. 
L. 

Northwest Germany,{...->ssccrsesces ae Cc. 
GC; 

C, 

GC: 

C. 

C. 
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SEE CoS OUTING 8 feted oy 0.7 Bas ceusasigsuousitt Sus wikege 
EVOG MALI VC Tages! «(0h .eini- sofas Ran coma T cace fic 
Sapte ONNS RAV CY.) alclauis o's aera 
Ghiteneaiae S28. 00M cee ss. ce Be. 
Seyannali 5 G2 cage 3.00 JOna RC ee Ae 
SHapmeC un rote tae aire nsseyexegsyese 
Sowéh Carola. 0.00.23 .ckswsseeananee 
South Florida ......... seen eey 
SOME MME TODS nay.torenet lich aterskcletewepove s wretleRese 
SOtibieG CLIMANY se 4 oo ales gcuateral oot ts saa le 
SOUa, THEY “Seo aoao oom Bene coon 
SOURCING DIMM etere a oiatolase Zea ta betes totale oo ee erore 
Southern Californian i215 62 00m. 
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Southwest Germany ........... Nee 
Southwest Kansas <........0........- 
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Conferences Section 
TENNCSSCO Boise cg stole 5 654 As VI L. C. 
L. C. 

TMOXAS.« a. sie elbows ois ave araMeforetonorerrararenetetytstereNete etels L. C. 
1 EX GP 

TLOV A Siasts 0-0 bee sie seria AA NS 1.18 TESS OR L. C. 
L. C. 

Upper lowat ...... snd shes sens vances L. C. 
LC. 

Upper Mississippi  . aiter.ner.-sreverovaverctovet ott ot or ster atote R. 
R. 

WEEMONE.. Soke os alloc etchant wise etter wa eee Silet L. 
L. 

Washington Fins... ci wsteee wine ok ees bN eleterere R. 
R. 

WESt “ONTOS ois oo ecrat HOTS E PER oe ease ta R. C. 
R. C. 

WESE. “DERASH, 5 Pe AL ic cteversraterenerer Patletatetetcrenets L. 
10%, 

WGK IVirginiam >. ..ctisw< cam cnanthenmon wekn R. 
12% 

WiCSU WISCOHSIM |.) 5, <asklorapcvancranstaxsnepepetedatenacarerekerene R. 
R. 

Western Norwegian-Danish ..............4. L. 
L. 

W.esternsiSwedish< a2 diewsowserrssecasadone R. 
R. 

Willmainge FOr Bey e6 oi: iat atlecatorsa acs tiecsce,4ee dccaseavuts Lae; 
L. C. 

WVASCONSL Mieke 802.5, 010. shits a erofns,s.taeuect acess tates RG. 
R. C. 

SW isyQ aad TNE fe veh Were: oy 0 0:.0,ove uh sPaav vit wuera, 4 cimk mre LC, 
Eee: 

Wirominge State: © ....0 tact csacucsseeesbornouyg ous R.C. 
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MENDING Raed. 60h sie Gado okonskors sh suatichaketaqeretouens L..G: 
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RECORD OF VOTE REPORTED ON PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 


CONSTITUTION 
No. 1. UNIFICATION 1924-1925 
Annual Lay 
Conference Electoral 

CONFERENCE Ayes Noes Ayes Noes 
FAIQDAMA ee tits sete cet oee 41 1 25 0 
ONG FDVTIEST Sai » ‘RN ane ONE eg ea 59 0 26 q 
Baltimore wove.5..2. We eles 180 alt 108 0 
Bengals ..te he oe. 30 0 13 . 0 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic ........ 43 2 32 0 
BompAveEree rics. i. eee 32 0 12 1 
Calitornia we. 2.512 oe ~- 142 0 65 0 
California German ........... 23 0 14 0 
Central Alabama .: .#1.::..:.. 13 8 25 1 
PentraliCripn 2.5.66 Boss. eS; 
Central Gernian: . 230002. 6 5: 69 5 37 0 
Central Tilimois ..:..6........ 123 3 96 0 
Central Missouri ............ 42 . 30 42 10 
Central New York ............ 95 31 89 9 
Central Pennsylvania ........ 208 0 88 2 
Central Provinces ..£........ 35 0 16 0 
Central Swedish ............. 38 0 23 0 
Central Tennessee ........... 25 1 18 0 
Chicago Northwest .......... 72 6 40 20 
CHM Gert see ries celotcs ec ttns 23 0 25 0 
Chungking West China ...... 26 0) 19 0 
WOlLOTACO™ EY eo ces ecb en ta 124 11 72 0 
@olumbia River ....0..%.0.3.3 83 1 50 0 
WAKOCA aie 0 si6 sc a dieses 87 1 72 6 
WICIAWATC OEE «0. cG ce ite ceo ee 43 93 79 5 
DCNMATICMED os6.2 hers, Miwa ee 6 
Des eMoinesey. ... 35 0+ tee cree 142 3 119 1 
DCU Ol bra mibteoncieis crt sist.cd'> os 12229 2 115 1 
Bast Germann 6.66 ois we ose oe 31 0 23 0 
East Tennessee .............. 23 27 4 27 
Eastern South America ...... 47 0 
Eastern Swedish ............ 25 Fe 22 0 
IPL Gu cee eiake eo eae b atere eels sie ee's 147 2 98 0 
MN Mac reme esis lc es elec eae el sess 
BOvIdR i eke cle ole ao sas ols 37 18 9 3 
MOOG NO Waid f o)o.e 0 one Boner eneeceus 59 0 68 0 
Genesee seek ieicks «stl o wusrerss @ 122 27 75 1 
@eorgiaecd roses tease es = 19 3 20 0 
Gujarat tees sc ex cles 48 1 15 2 
Gil fare Oss ates erase 19 0 19 0 
Suh oadoacce aout OGo omc 72 0 44 0 
Holston. .32t 1... ese see 101 2 82 2 
BIOS ee See «otis oe ene o)ucore ene 180 0 135 4 
Thole Tr AG soso a omigeo Oo rose 164 18 148 0 
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ANUS HAR EVGES ecu ste stelensleret ste cete 
Inter-MOUntaIN 3.15 « ccc ircie ce «ete 
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Mississippi ..... te aaah Seatac ees 
NTISSOUTIS LE co ese nh er otel Sieh ete ts 
Montana -State on Feces 86 
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ING WATE Soe or custo ote aMule rerecis 
New Piireland. 4.22682 crus 
New England Southern ...... 
New Hampshire ............. 
INEW JeTSCY> . 035-02 ice ces es 
INOW EIVIOR 1 COs 5:5 He sed A clot ate or chone 
IN CWEEY OL Kits stahs, oc koe tee orale 
INICWAMOLK REGASE 5 bie5 chez oie tevaye 
North Carolina. .:. G52 s06 es 


NOTTS CHWS oo ever Me a aeransne) sis be 


IN OTE = DANO. cess cones elareie.ennte 
North Germany ..... Pcesissuevere 
IVOLUIE EI heaters 3, stove ves Rrcitatcwee $ 
NGM em VLEMEY Beane tase Gsm or 
North-Hast?:Ohio ............ 
Northern Minnesota ......... 


Northern New York ......... " 


Northern Swedish ........... 
Worthwest¢india ...¥........ 
Northwest Indiana .......... 
INorth west LOwas scsi scto-c 
Worthwest*Kansas .°%........ 
Northwest Nebraska ......... 
INOW VaceccRuhitn secce Momence care 
Norwegian and Danish ...... 
Ohio spe ec sc hoe rete 
Oka OMAa HE we vee ee ook oie 
OPresonia Fae wc he eee ob 
Acinic Germania. .ebioe sce 
Philadelphia 5.0... Waecsc. 
Philippine Islands .......... 
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Votes on Proposed Constitutional Amendments 1849 


Annual Lay 
Conference Electoral 

CONFERENCE Ayes Noes Ayes Noes 
ROCK PRAVeRBrs os 505.0 PSRs 65 ws 217 12 108 0 
Saint Johns! River .......... 39 4 26 0 
SEMEOUIS tts oss cs wo ede blanc 128 0 45 2 
St. Louis-German ..2i....... - 54 2 32 0 
SaAVADMANW I son cc ccukttees, soitic 49 0 13 0 
Southh Caroling) 228. 6 ose 103 41 84 20 
SoutheMlorida ..........38i<...é 32 1 Not convened 
SouthiGermanye. so.5.o 250000 86 0 67 0 
SOUS WENA ae 4 555.6. asks Sisco ss 40 2 21 0 
Southerny” BA. 5... cic Ble act. 29 0 20 0 
Southern California ......... 205 0 63 0 
Southern  THinois) 2.0 18........ 116 26 126 0 
Southwest Kansas ........... 130 4 111 0 
SWEACT BETH ous o cts so Me eos 
Dwalserland ek... ic.0.o.0 fds cee 57 0 50 0 
POENNESSEE BLS. coins 0 Doe ceive -. 43 9 82 0 
ROR AS a ee act ia soe Wa tebtee sass sous 86 qT 37 3 
LEMOW Saat Settle se eIGIS os ue srs ewe eae a-0 136 a 69 0 
WPPELHLOWEA Eee ous ayers Acdece 137 2 113 0 
Upper Mississippi ........... 90 4 47 0 
WETIN ONC AA pee sists vioye Atocei0cs 0 oi. 44 0 16 0 
WISIN SLOW < isss, <yaus Shagarececs.c.cue 135 1% 72 - 6 
Wrest ‘China atin 6.5.0. Bee cue 
Wiest Germany iictlccicieseussesenso 35 3 31 0 
WESE LORIO SIA osx ais! 522s) «soon 257 9 83 0 
West Texastlc 5 i stBe conte oi 75 5 18 2 
WresttVirzimia Gaile. rhs... 190 12 161 0 
WEStE WISCONSIN 15... e db Pence cece es 94 1 66 0 
Western Norwegian-Danish .. 23 0 16 0 
Western Swedish ........... 30 0 18 0 
Wilmington) iii csae. Bho cs 103 15 122 0 
WASCONSINGS sy ASHAS carepere exer 100 19 - 69 26 
WV SONATE SY Ae ai alayspe2 0: 5; PP awe es ores s,« 134 0 63 0 
Wyoming State ....:........ 1 29 0 15 0 
MERI city as on e\enesushastePossvoxcusve.2 36 0 

PB OUEAL ERs sleatkes ot cv acer co aseitg® © siisierekous 10,855 
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MISSION CONFERENCES 


Baltic and Slavic ...i8....... 21 0 

BUSAriat BE Es oe sie Paes eles es 15 0 

PTA itt aroneters siassl evens An ood overs 17 0 

Branco ora miei cesses 6 Do sckak se 18 0 

IU O-SIAVIRTE. .55.6 5 2 BHSeieis oe ere 9 0 

INOEtlY GAELIC A aw esct rh «80s 316,610) 10 15 0 6 0 

MorthwAndes.cs.015 $ELe.55.2 2 8 0 7 0 

Pacific Swedish ............. 14 0 5 0 

1) ER a ©, ROEHL | ROR & 0 

Southern Swedish ........... a 0 5 0 
ANCE” 6 GG one DoeUIO OD OOO 132 0 23 0 


No. 2. ADMISSION OF LAYMEN TO ANNUAL. CONFERENCE 1924-1925 


Alabama .t2.0.0...-o es seer ' 34 8 25 ae 
ACTA Geercta ie lets teceliligzeravexevai sare. 6.6 5 ty ike 33 0 
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Baltimore ayn. > osm emer 
ENG ales. Mae s. <is sheers “SAR aee 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic | Pape a tear, 
Bombay” Si jones Ee eter. 
@alitorniavel... oes tee ee 
California German .......... 
Central Alabama’...:........ 
@Wentral -Chitta.. 32. fo se os 
@entral ‘Getman'...2. 8.05.0... 
Gentraleiilintois” nether oon 
@entral Missouri oes sess 
Central New: York ..a¢....... 
Central Pennsylvania ....... 
Centrale Provinces’ <a... os 
@entral Swedish <.°..@. 52... 
Central Tennessee ..é........ 
Chicago Northwest .+........ 
Oiler oe Bae ecco Sand 
Chungking West China SE 
WMOlTOLaAd Gee sists incte eee oe es 
Golumbia River ....&........ 
Dakota. ooee cess: coe a vse 
Dela WANE ates cccge hance een 
DCN MAT. ySosicc se cers cis eee ters 
Dess Moinegie. acca aciBen. osc 
MWICULOlie te Mac te cre eines ete) ot 
Bast, German... c.omiewt cee 
Hast Tennessee ..... ‘Saeuorss 
Eastern South America ...... 
Hastern Swedish ............ 


PUI Ol Sash cokecetasvrcite ee eee 
NOLAN Awe, cane trocce eo eietenciatorerene 


TOW Acie cor okeiers ou cae ee were 


Kidnesivet nse ee Rivets entities 
WOR OA ate tae caret oon 


Wiberiaw. wero Oe ee 


MTNCOMMEN Gs aceucce ct ee 


Little [ROEK sw 2aTeuZN AAO 
TTOUISVAM reels cae Sewieeoeaeee 
ISUCKNOW: commsiuet- oe. ae iS isns whetate 


Annual 

Conference 

Ayes Noes 
52 120 
PAY 3. 
18 27 
18 14 
105 30 
16 6 
12 67 
60 12 
27 96 
2 67 
67 61 
164 34 
25 10 
23 15 
25 0 
15 59 
26 0 
©105 Gili 
74 5 
184 3 
41 95 
146 33 
166 45 
5 19 
10 41 
12 15 
78 73 
8 42 
61 0 
95 54 
22 1 
1 49 
11 9 
66 2 
i I i 87 
126 :.63 
89 56 
i 13 
25 14 
35 35 
39 0 
89 121 
34 re 
32 0 
3 101 
ils) 27 
41 118 
0 131 
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SOLO Meererteleieren nis crater ecers (etanes: 


Annual 
Conference 

CONFERENCE Ayes Noes 
Malnewr samara eae ert. 94 21 
MALAY acme cso eet ers 29 0 
IMCXICO Pees oS Nhe: : 29 2 
Michigan ts. os... ES So ore a. 70 110 
IMITINeSOtAUM: ccc cee eae 79 25 
MMISSISSIPDI® ec chee sees chats olete 16 64 
MISSOULI Basse see oes os B ou 43 
Montana State ....8#450...... 64 5 
INGDrASK ate see teats ibis 90 
INC WK: (Rite sates eh ci stew <a eke e's 
INGW HN ElANG: 5.0.00 o ces shee 10 105 
New England Southern ...... 30 54 
New Hampshire ...*8....... 16 34 26 
ING WE JETSOyS! os hs OR co oie Sel 20 149 
ING We MOXIOO LS Sse fsie Sho steric lane Le 0 
INC Wie VOl ROS Senco Se oe 52 88 
New York?®Mast ...4°........ 121 51 
North Carolina .... 6% ....... 12 32 42 
NOt CHIR octet eis Meters setae 
Orth DAKOta -.ctnccakiees cele ts 27 0 
INorth= Germany? 200 ee ee v 23 70 
RVOTEN ETN Ciawerct tcc. cc ice eel eiers 6 44 
-North Indiana ....... Oh ERIS 0- 191 
North-Hast. Ohio’ i700 oases 112 166 
Northern Minnesota ..-,... «++, 46 26, 
Northern New York. .....-«.,)..,. 70 56 
Northern Swedish .:.........> 21 tl 
Northwest?#india °. 45 .... 00% 41 5. 
Northwest Indiana .......... 56 65 
Northwest Iowa ...é....... 98 33 
Northwest Kansas .......... 66 28 
Northwest Nebraska ......... 
JS(OLEN 26 Cleat GOR 
Norwegian and Danish ...... 32 0 
OUI cy ie ces eae ck ered 109 32 
BAAN OIA. cic cso atic. sisters eters 113 35 
APLOCL OL Mreteererelsicioia dhs torvatsnete actens 70 20 
PACTHCTGCTMAN Seed cscs ec ess 23 16 
PINTadel PNA ce cere tek ne oes 23 188 
Philippine Islands .......... 
BAcCtSDUGS iver ase coe serie cat 66 122 
ee eta SOUNC mee cites stared one's 100 20 
EVOCK TL EVI. icicle esse ee stele a's 209 20 
SEE JOHNS Miver™... esa .. s's 27 16 
Sls WOUISacie cts oe rie te eee 49 65 
Sie LGUs Germans. fees. 13 26 
Savannalvrc.cscsscese rade 46 0 
SouthiCarolitiay yes. cncees ess 40 105 &: 
SOM se OTI OAs euce screener ses tte 23 10 
South Germany ..... 4 Sep peraeaeer 46 41 
Sophia chad GAG ies Qaigiracie ommneearce 135 29. 
SOME CII = icra ere ooo aie eel eens os 29 0.. 
Southern California... 4. 243 Bi 
Southern Lins". +... sess 61 72 
Southwest Kansas ........... q9 42 
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Annual 
Conference 

CONFERENCE Ayes Noes 
Switzerlande. ....%. cARle ons 5 BEV AP 
Mennessecee ss... cc 0. eves cee 48 12 
PRORASH eee Tira OL awe ete oles 24 57 
SU ONL Raa te PPC «8 ae ona -23 119 
WPT lOWE «0 sue 3 tbr oso ote 112 22, 
Upper Mississippi ........... 9 85 
NW CLINOM EA Bettys so Ske este leiersss 26 12 
WashinetGittew. .... okitias> aeesc 28 116 
WeestiChint ees. 5... DR 6. sce 
WesteGermanrts ..0sec-des ce ns a 5 28 
West OhidOinis. i. Gi... 2. 164 67 
WestvTexdsy rh. BR os ees 8 69 
WiesteVirdiniae tin wewS ose... 97 98 
West Wisconsines.. QE... .. 84 3 
Western Norwegian-Danish .. 25 0 
Western Swedish ............ 22 6 
Wilmine tonic... bab ss. 2 sc 24 84 
IVISCORSINEG). a5 ox ce Sec emacs 67 45 
Wayomin ge pci Ae hota cartes 58 ube 
Wyoming ‘State. ...i.......6.6 28 if 
Wenpines Breer... Dds wee 0 34 

PNOtal Pe we. coo tee ee reed 5,945 5,362 
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No. 3. KANSAS CONFERENCE PLAN FOR ADMISSION OF LAYMEN TO 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1927-1928 


Wlabamian iierct «0. 2 dhe os wec se 0 
(Aiblantay Meth. Seas <<. oi0 o. 0 
Baleimor eigen. «0. BR soe secs 6 
PESO re Oy esse cescar ek ales) oats. olteroieieee 

Blue Ridge-Atlantic ......... 3 
NEYO) 0a Cees AO Re Roto eee eee 

PS UTA 5 fb ore. sin, ons wick ooo ever oto 
CATILOMNIA BH. Sees RB ic kos 
California German ........... 16 
Central Alabama. .....0%....... 
@Wentral China. ......88...5.0. 
Central German ....28f...... 0 
Central Germany ............ 
®entral IlManois ......@8h...... 
@entral Missouri ....0¢....... 
@entral NewiYork ..8%....... 
Central Pennsylvania ........ 8 
Central Provinces ..29....... 0 
Central Swedish ...i%....... 
Central Tennessee .......... 
Chengtu West China .::...... 
Chicago Northwest .......... 

While. ey BYo reo dod Dy ev evaret ord 3 
Chungking West China ..... 
Colorado. He Feces Os ee eee 
Columbia River ....08...<6.. 
Dakotawewets os oor. BBs oe eee 
Delaware- BQ. .cc5< RS Se aos 
DENMATK:. tt eos Pesan 


120 
29 


18 


14 
40 
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Annual Lay 
Conference Electoral 
CONFERENCE Ayes Noes ~ Ayes Noes 


Des Moines ies. BE vss ees 118 4 

Detrolte ose entee nee Oo akia wanes 

HastaGermanis 506d. bs clare 

Haste DenneSsee. chr. sie scck sues 

Hastern South America ...... 0 42 

Eastern Swedish ............ 17 8 22 0 
Erie ar steven heres TRG oats oS wae Tees 114 0 99 0 


MNOS! Biticeer os Sos veoh we 
TBCKOUECET ES We = Conetre ae ene err 0 112 


KCANSAS Bir aioe os 6S e aeons 168 8 22 81 


lanes vere cyl Sete ors) Sas exis 
ENOMCAME Petra waren « ieee oes oh 


PADOTIQM celoicc.0cc ose elie 5 es sieis 

TANRCOMNEH Sees Gini wis oan bo isin 

WGIPtIOR ROCK... orcoks sa emees 

TWOWISIBR AT 6 oi sncisakic esos ss ec 

TGUCKW OW sve 6 -0-5)8 5.8 woe Weis aay es ; 

Mal neintteirls 6 s00-25 0 fate ayoretene 17 79 


MITOTIC A Nan Siteiei'e o overs Seis asia wie e 

MEDNOCSOLAINE cists, «:2-6.0 eo lose aia 0 

NEBSISSIPYIO Te. cs tomwvshSs 5 acc 

MASSOUPL tetera Grete 0 sion Meiers ons 

Montana State... Pies ewes. 

INDRA SICA sects cs! serene hint ee estes 

Na Ter aid cic oeote soe sets: latins.» 40 57 
INC WED LAIUG oo thers ates ein oes 33 31 107 1 
New England Southern ...... 37 25 
New Hampshire ....%........ 

ING Wied CLSCYin. so c.sc.te ose + ote 127 0 37 68 
INI@ WW VEO RL COs ovslieire ov ahois. 4 svslevelave f 

ING Wee OF Kiel ans cue stayene ecstetencis. 6 88 0 45 
ING WV OLPEGDASE. <.s.0.0 Gta. ois ole 72 52 

North Carona. or e-0).1e sucrtisrorsiere 

NortpoOhinal 6.00 66h ade cic crei Unanimous—no count taken 0 
INOUE ND AICOLE a relohe wie o ctsie lel cvevoi ers f j 
North-BasteOhi0 3.6.2... wee 

North Indtarence. = .ncnteres es 1 47 8 47 
North Indiana!.....ib0.f.... 0 126 14 val 
Northern Minnesota .,......, 61 29 65 11 
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Oklahoma 
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Western Norwegian-Danish .. 
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Western Swedish ............ é 


Wilmington 
Wisconsin 

Wyomings}. trues. out. .2 enters 
Wyoming State 
Yenping 
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No. 4. \CENTRAL SWEDISH CONFERENCE PLAN FOR ADMISSION OF 
_ LAYMEN TO ANNUAL, CONFERENCE 1927- 1928. 


; Bee 


Annual _. 
Conference Electoral 
CONFERENCE Ayes Noes Ayes,» Noes 
JAIN CAVTT cease eae aA ieee 0 26 2 (8114 
ALLAN Carer et) ria eee oe 9 52 2 
BSQUCLINOT OC wert taco ticle eee cnrs. ore 23 52 : 
BCU Saleen oe ee ere 8 17 16 1 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic ......... 33 8 35 0 
ASOD AY Mette cots tac Nrere tes cote oes 
ITA, tqesenbeertneree eb co DEO 12 110 2 5% Fou) 
ANITOPNIAW es cons oe ce ee 0 102 40 45 
California*German *........ 11 0 
CentraleAlabama cc. + s..c6 ees 
WentratmOning "204 soso ces 
Central Géfman ..:5 25.3 5..... 61 7 21 ‘21 
Central Gérmany ..2/4...... . . 
Centrale wyiOis es oss » Lag) 0 
Centrale Missouri”! sje: 0. ose © 
CentralyuNew Vork =. Sno. : 1 195 
Central Pennsylvania’........ 0 136 
Central Provinces .)'%.....:.. * 24 2 11 0 
Central Swedish ............ 38 0 ae oe 10 
Central Tennessee ........... 23 0 17 0 
Chengtu West China ......... / 
Chicago Northwest .......... Pell: 56: o- 60 
COM ere Soins sme eres 2 7 I 
Chungking West China Stents 23 0 - 184! Lay) 
WOLGUAGO Wace osc ccc ORM e ce ook \ 42 a) 87 “0 
COMMMNDIA RIVET. se os ee 64 13 - 70 5 
WO VKOUCAMB a ei tare ee eee eee . 64 G70 
LG ERI: sAcroi bie ceors PIO CIsoOe 261 0 
ADOT AT Ket. tiee Ghats sce siete s ereseue ena ist : 
ICS SMIOIN Ces sce... 6S gre! ove lose, IW 70 Unanimously carried 
: no count vote 
Wetroit 47.44 iak..... Bs och esata Laid on the table “10898 ail aisniio, 
Hast German ......”. Dato poraK : 1 “1 ATOL WOE 0 0 
Hast Tennessee ...i%........ alt 3 fhe ees eo AS 
Eastern South America ...... il 39 ies 
Eastern Swedish ............ 4 21 0 22 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE IN 
RETROSPECT 


By Bisuor HEerpert WELCH 


Was the General Conference worth what it cost? Is there 
any justification in results for the time and the money, the 
inconvenience and the labor, involved in bringing from distant 
parts of this country and of the globe a great company of men 
and women to spend these strenuous days in devotion to the 
Church’s business? Will the Church be any different—or the 
world? Are the delegates any different—or the hearers and 
lookers-on? What has been the spirit and what the achieve- 
ment of this quadrennial gathering ? 

One thing is certain: this has been an industrious Conference. 
It has given so close attention to its business that even the lovers 
of sport among its members—so I suspect—have been hardly 
aware of the progress of the transcontinental footrace, and per- 
haps have been so absorbed that they have failed to keep track 
of the home runs pounded out by the champions in the national 
sport! The secretaries who have handled the twelve hundred 
memorials have been busy. The committees which have pre- 
sented over three hundred reports have been busy. But large 
numbers of the reports upon which much thought had been 
spent have never received the consideration by the Conference 
which they deserved. Every observer must have said to him- 
self, during these recent days, “This Conference has more work 
than it can possibly do.” The Conference has acted wisely in 
arranging for some change in procedure at its next session. The 
first committee report was adopted on May 7; a few more 
passed the house on May 8 and 9. What were we doing? We 
were calling the Conferences, and passing pleasant resolutions of 
sympathy or appreciation, which perhaps assisted in creating the 
genial atmosphere in which our later work was to be done, but 
which fell somewhat short, after all, of what we would expect 
and ardently wish. If we could have devoted the early days 
to hearing the messages of fraternal delegates, rather strictly 
limited in time, and if the reports of Areas outside the United 
States could have been given in regular business sessions, instead 
of to more scanty evening audiences, I wonder whether there 
would not have been greater satisfaction and more time for 
important debates in the later fortnight. 

This has been a democratic Conference. There have been 
many leaders—but no leader. The old jest that used to be flung 
about at General Conference time: “Dr. Buckley is now in ses- 
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sion,” could find no place here. ,Dr. Buckley and Dr. Downey 
have so far failed to appoint their successor. This Conference 
has not been subject to the-domination of any one or few per- 
sonalities; the leadership has been well distributed. Minds have 
been open to argument, but opinions have been individually 
formed. The Conference has known what it wanted and has 
made that clear. It has been a. good-tempered Conference. The 
daily grind has not left sharp edges. Dr. Mott during his brief 
visit, when the Conference had been three weeks at work, re- 
marked that in most conventions such a length of time would 
produce a jaded and impatient mood, but that this Conference 
looked unwearied and alert. Criticism and complaint have not 
been its characteristic notes. Slams and slaps have been less fre- 
quent than exhibitions of hearty good-fellowship. Some scenes 
of confusion have arisen, but even then the triumphant thumping 
of chair-arms has had a sound of good cheer. One brother may 
speak of a “pious pandemonium,” but the piety has been much 
more conspicuous than the pandemonium ! 

For this has been a sincerely spiritual Conference. I do not 
refer simply to the morning devotional services, with their large 
attendance and evident interest; or to the 8 o’clock prayer- 
meetings, which I doubt not have had their deep effect upon the 
Conference spirit. I am not thinking so much of that moving 
service of Wesley Day, when the spiritual glow was fanned to a 
brighter blaze. But I am thinking of tolerance and fair play, 
of the desire not to divide, but to get together, of the absence 
of consuming and clashing ambition (so that I even heard the 
Conference blamed because there was not more interest in the 
elections!). I am thinking of the general good-will. Distant, 
it may be, is the golden day when between all individuals and all 
races and all nationalities nothing but brotherhood shall be 
known, when all envy and all jealousy and all anger and all evil 
speaking shall have vanished, and love shall reign alone. But 
there has been a good prophecy of such a day in the kindliness, 
the consideration, the general and mutual respect that have here 
indicated the presence of the Spirit. Not by their emotions 
but by their fruits ye shall know men. Where love and peace 
and joy and self-control and generosity are present, there is the 
token of the Spirit. Unanimity is not needful if we have but 
harmony. The possibility of such harmony was strikingly illus- 
trated in the adoption of the Declaration of Faith, and that 
harmony arose, not so much from stress upon the historic stand- 
ards, as from emphasis upon experience and life, on the living 
Christ, on the dispensation of the Spirit, on Christianity as the 
present and powerful cure for personal sin and for social evils. 

Genuine spirituality never interferes with practical usefulness. 
We have addressed ourselves to many problems of adjustment 
or readjustment in our organization machinery that we might 
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meet more successfully the demands of a changing day. Our 
Quarterly Conference procedure has had your attention; our 
pension legislation promises, when completed, to provide more 
justly, if not amply, for ministers, deaconesses and missionaries. 
The whole deaconess movement has been unified. Our entire 
scheme of religious education has been reviewed. Teachers in 
the Church schools have been encouraged, theological seminaries 
have been placed upon the budget of the Mother Church, the 
Board of Education strengthened, and provision made for a com- 
prehensive survey of our colleges which may tend to make of 
them a system rather than a series of unrelated units, and to 
lead to their more substantial endowment for the enlarging fu- 
ture. The World Service organization has been improved, and 
plans have been made to utilize the spirit of stewardship in 
the local church. Steps have also been taken looking to the 
enrichment of our worship, while plans are prepared for the 
revision of our hymnal, our responsive readings, and our ritual. 

Some particular groups among us have had particular consid- 
eration. Our youth are, if the General Conference has its way, 
to be more quickly and generously recognized in our church life 
and to be thrust forward in our enterprises. The Wesley Foun- 
dations are to receive a better backing in their exhilarating task. 
The laymen are not only, if God please, at last to find their way 
into the Annual Conference, but to be gathered into brotherhoods 
once more, and men’s activities are to rise to new heights in com- 
radeship with our brethren of the Methodist Church, South. And 
the Bishops have not been forgotten. To be sure, they are 
for the time diminished in number. We began this Conference 
with thirty-seven effective General Superintendents and we end 
it with only thirty-two. But one Missionary Bishop has been 
added to our ranks and preparation has been made for the elec- 
tion of five more Bishops in due time by the Central Conferences. 
Most of the conditions attached to the exercise of the episcopal 
office remain unchanged. ‘The Bishops are still to fix the Areas. 
and to have presidential supervision after the same fashion as 
heretofore, and to retire at the same age and in the same way. 
Their selection is still to be for an indefinite and not a fixed 
term, and you have declared that without a Constitutional 
amendment the General Conference has no right to restrict the 
power of fixing the appointments of pastors or of District Super- 
intendents. You have, however, decided to allow the Annual 
Conferences to determine the number of the districts. But with 
these slight alterations you have left the episcopal office in sub- 
stantially the same position in our economy which it has occupied 
in recent decades. Your treatment of the Bishops personally 
has been marked by courtesy and kindness, and by praise, some- 
times, we are fain to think, beyond our deserving. 

But, important as these various items may prove to be in the 
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development of our church life and service to God’s world, there 
are a few major interests which have been in the forefront of 
the thinking of this Conference. One, of course, is the prohibi- 


_tion issue. In common with other Christian men and women, the 
“ Conference has recognized that the battle is not_over, but_on; 


that the forces which would undermine our position are many 
and persistent; that heroism is not yet out of date, and that if 
the greatest social experiment of all ages—to make a nation free 
from the curse of strong drink—is to succeed, the united and 
determined and unremitting action of men of idealism and 
prayer must be secured. It has been discerned also that insist- 
ence upon law enforcement alone is not enough for our purpose. 
Just as in our World Service dilemma we have been forced into 
the knowledge that talk of quotas and percentages and honor 
rolls and all the mechanics of the affair will never keep up the 
gifts of the people, but only that education in the facts which 
made them first enlarge their giving; so we are coming to see 
that what the temperance movement must have is new educa- 
tion in the facts which caused the Eighteenth Amendment to be 
enacted. Not in mere law nor in logic does the power reside 
which will strengthen the will and unite the forces for victory. 
And with the fight for temperance and prohibition goes the 
contest for “the great moralities’—for decency, sobriety and self- 
control. We are against popular and perverting vices. We are 
x clean amusements, clean literature, clean family life, for the 
rome and the Sabbath and all the venerable sanctities which 
have laid the foundations of a Christian civilization. 

“Then there is the war issue. In a noble declaration the Con- 
ference has set itself against this gigantic evil, the evil of all evils 


,7 of the present age. It has set itself against the preparations for 


war in swollen armies and navies and military training of youth, 
which breed the war mind, influence the war passion, and lead 
to the war deed. So destructive of both material and spiritual 
values have you found it, so monstrous, so devilish, that no 
denunciation seems too severe, no sacrifice too great to abolish 
it. So hateful have you felt war to be that you have asserted 
your willingness to surrender the military protection of your 
missionaries, if that be their own wish and choice, and entrust 
them to the goodwill of the countries in which they dwell and to 
the loving care of the Father whose sky arches above every land. 
Your Conference on World Peace, which you are now supplying 
with funds adequate to carry on a work of peace education, 
testified to your faith in the great crusade of a warless world. 

Then, there is Evangelism. The preaching of the gospel of 
the Son of God has been exalted in your counsels. The pastor 
has been declared to be the chief man, and steps leading to a 
more equitable support for those giving themselves to this work 
have been indicated. Lay visitation evangelism, mass evangelism, 
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personal religious clinics—every means by which the wandering 
and bewildered sons of men may be led to the Father’s home 
are counted worthy of study and of use. Without evangelism 
the fires die out upon the altar, “the image of the God is gone,” 
and the Church becomes a tomb of human hopes. Wisely have you 
turned again the minds of our people to the message, the mes- 
senger and those in need. i 

As our thoughts run over the past days another major inter- 
est must surely stand out before every eye—Christian unity. No 
Methodist who is true to the spirit of his founder can be aught 
but inclusive in his love. Denominational goodwill, co-opera- 
tion, comity, federation, unity, must all be words which ring in 
Methodist ears like a chime of silver bells. Wherever there is a 

\ Christian hand we stand ready to grasp it; wherever there is a 
heart we are ready to exchange love for love. We do not con- 
fuse unity with uniformity, or even with union. The unity of 
the Spirit is the bond of peace. But where spiritual unity has 
been established, closer outward relations are likely to ensue. 
Methodist union in the United States appears just now to be 
in the trough and not on the crest of the wave. It seems to 
have an eight-year period. In 1908, at Baltimore, in 1916, at 
Saratoga Springs, in 1924, at Springfield, there were hours of 
uplift and exultation, as faith in the reunion of American Meth- 
odism and hope for its speedy realization took possession of the 
heart. May it not be that 1932 may find another wave rolling 
in, a wave which shall sweep away all hesitations and all ob- 
stacles and carry us to our hearts’ desire? To sing together, to 

\ pray together, to love together, at last to work together, to dwell 
in the same house and eat at the same table, may not this be the 
beautiful outcome of divine grace and of our own utter willing- 
ness ? 

And—last of all—the world vision. We saw it from the stand- 
point of the Holy City, Jerusalem, through the eyes of Dr. Mott. 
We see it in the light of the New Jerusalem as the city of God 
comes down from heaven to earth. I cannot believe that our 
attitude to foreign missions—to world-wide evangelism—can be 
unaffected after the moments we have spent together on the 
hills of God. You have listened to the appeals of other lands. 
You have responded by measures designed to open the way from 
the giver to those who need without avoidable interference by 
checks and safeguards. You have sent forth a comprehensive 
statement of the aim of missionary endeavor, and then have 


set about to realize your aim of a self-supporting, self-propagating ~ 


and self-governing Church, by making new grants of power to 
fields overseas. The extension of the authority of Central Con- 
ferences, the appointment of a Commission to go still more deep- 
ly into the problem, the adoption of a plan which ultimately 


may become church-wide and transform an American Church 
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with missionary dependencies into an international church of 
the first rank—these acts are the pledges of your sincerity and 
your zeal. You have seen your splendid fellow-Methodists who 
have come across the seas to reach this place, you have found 
their hearts as your hearts, and as you have struck hands and 
pronounced the sacred words, “My brother,” a new joy has 
entered into you both. There are three forms or degrees of 
independence which may serve: to bring about the truly indig- 
enous church. One is the formation of Central Conferences 
with constantly increasing powers, but with unbroken relation 
to our international organization. The second is by union with 
other Methodist churches in the same land, as in Korea and in 
Mexico, yielding greater local solidarity while inevitably affecting 
to some extent the bond uniting the native church to other 
countries. The third involves the possible disappearance of the 
Methodist name and form, as in such a union as is proposed with 
the American Board Mission in the Balkans. But you have 
shown yourselves ready for all. Whatever steps may promote the 
glory of our Lord and the spread of His Kingdom are not too 
hard for his people to take. 

In the contemplation of these great problems and opportu- 
nities we have had some high hours. Some may have come to 
Kansas City with doleful anticipations of a month of recrimina- 
tions and wrangling and bitterness, but if there were such they 
have been delightfully disappointed. “We can feel very happy 
over this Conference,” said one honored brother; and so say we 
all. The retired, laying dowm their loads and going off with 
light hearts like boys released from school; those who have 
just taken on the burden of new responsibilities ; those who have 
not been elected, but generously and nobly withdrew from various 
rominations when they felt that thus the work would be ad- 
vanced—yes, “we all can feel very happy over this Conference.” 
We have been happy as we tinkered, happy as we gazed or 
dreamed, happy as we planned. But now we go out, not to 
keep tinkering or to keep dreaming, but to use the machinery, 
improved in whatever way it may be by our toils, to do the work 
of our Lord. One month—or six months—of tinkering is enough 
out of a quadrennium. He who attempts now to concentrate the 
thought of the Church on its machinery rather than on the 
work and the world is rendering us but a poor service. Criticism 
may well cease; there is too much to do. A homely proverb of 
this section is said to be, “A kicking mule pulls no load.” 

If I were to take one phrase by which to characterize the work 
of this Conference, it would be the reassertion of the catholicity 
of Methodism. In the thought of its founder Methodism was 
inclusive. Nationality, color, creed, class, need not separate men. 
Any method was a good method which succeeded. Any doctrine 
was a good doctrine which revealed God and saved men. Any 
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action was religious which could be brought under the lordship 
of Jesus Christ. Each in his own manhood, with his own priestly 
approach to the One God, each with his own opinion and his 
own rite, may count himself a brother to all though he be unlike 
all. Methodism is essentially catholic. Methodism is both con- 
servative and progressive. Methodism has a place for pre-millen- 
nialism and for post-millennialism, and for those who interpret 
the future coming of Our Lord in neither of these ways. Method- 
ism has a place for fundamentalists and for higher critics; for 
New School and for Old School; for High Church, for 
Low Church, and for Broad Church; for social radicals 
and for social standpatters. The Church, if it is any- 
thing divine and mighty and permanent, is a spiritual fellow- 
ship of believers in Jesus. Its rooftree is as wide as the heavens. 
The world in which we rejoice to dwell is no drab monotony. 
Uniformity is a desert of dull and deadly sand. But what we 
love is the world of verdant foliage, and purple hills, and flaming 
skies, of valleys and of mountains of infinite variety—a world 
in which no two blades of grass are precisely the same, yet the 
Good God made them all. He is exhaustless in his patterns. 
He hath made everything good in its time by making everything 
different. “But we are one in Him.” One blood, one Lord, one 
faith. 

This General Conference has meant a reassertion of the cath- 
olic temper of Methodism; now shall there be a reassertion of 
the spiritual power of Methodism? 
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